TO THE SUBSCRIBERS 


TO THE 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Tue Publishers have much pleasure in presenting the concluding portion of the ComPREHEN- 
sive History or Enaanp to their Subscribers. Some delay has occurred in the completion 
of the Work, which may be briefly explained. It was at first proposed to finish the history 
at the end of the Russian War, but it was afterwards determined to continue it to the Sup- 
pression of the Sepoy Revolt. Hence the originally proposed limits were excecded, and the 
period of completion deferred, whilst the careful preparation of the closing details necessarily 
occupied much time. Every care has been taken to render the history attractive to the 
reader as he pursues the narrative continuously, and equal care has been taken, by a copious 
and diligently compiled Index, to give him facilities for turning on the instant to any 
of its multifarious details. It has been the Publishers’ aim to present in the text and 
in its illustrations (above Eleven Hundred in number) a trustworthy and interesting record 


of the national annals, 


The Publishers take the present opportunity of directing attention to their 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF INDIA, 


of which a Prospectus is annexed. This Work is intended to be a companion to the History 
or Enaianp, and in the careful preparation of all its details, it claims equal acceptance 
and regard. 


To BE CoMPLETED IN ABOUT 24 Parts, PRICE 28, EACH. 


A COMPREHENSIVE 


HISTORY OF INDIA, 


CIVIL, MILITARY, AND SOCIAL, 


FROM THE FIRST LANDING OF THE ENGLISH TO THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SEPOY REVOLT; 
INCLUDING AN OUTLINE OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF HINDOOSTAN. 


Bry HENRY BEVERIDGE, Esq, ApvocaTe, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ABOVE FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 
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HE History or Inpia forms a most attractive subject of study for all 
classes of readers. In the remarkable series of events brought under 
review in the course of the narrative, we see the humblest beginnings 
gradually leading to the most magnificent results—feeble factories con- 

= verted into forts, nnd made the centres of permanent settlements— 
® desperate struggles for existence succeeded by aspirations after dominion 

—powerful combinations of native Princes and European rivals defeated by indomitable 

courage and perseverance—great battle-fields—deeds of heroic daring—moving incidents by 

flood and field—and a glorious roll of statesmen and warriors, emblazoned with such names as 

Clive, Hastings, Cornwallis, Wellington, Bentinck, Hardinge, and Napier. The rise, progress, 

and actual position of an Empire thus wonderfully established, and now justly regarded as 

one of the brightest jewels in the British Crown, furnish ample materials for a narrative of 
surpassing interest—a narrative of which, even for its own sake, few would willingly remain 
ignorant, and with which every British subject who understands his position and feels his 
responsibility must long to be thoroughly acquainted. A painful additional interest is con- 
ferred on this history by the atrocious mutiny which recently burst forth with devastating 
fury; relieved, however, by the noble manner in which it was met and combated, and the 
heroism almost unparalleled which it evoked, in which the passive endurance of feeble 

women shares the palm with the gallant exploits of veteran warriors. To supply, in a 

pleasing and instructive form, such an account of our Eastern Empire as may at once meet 

the wants of the present time, and command general confidence by its accuracy and impar- 
tiality, will be the great aim of the ComprenEeNsiIvE History or Inp1a. 

The Illustrative Engravings, above Five Hundred in number, will comprise illustrations of 
the Armour, Dress, Manners and Customs, and Utensils of the People of India; Views of 
Historical Sites, Temples, Palaces, and Monuments; Portraits of Illustrious Persons; Maps 
and Plans of Historical Localities, Battles, Battle-fields, Forts, Towns, &c.; the whole executed 
in a style similar to the illustrations in the Comprehensive LHistory of England; and also 
Engravings on Steel, consisting of a Frontispiece and Vignette Title to each Volume, The 
Work will be completed in about Twenty-four Parts, price 2s. cach. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“It is impossible to speak too highly | complete, one of those rare books that | is aleo beautifully printed and illus- 


of this admirable work. The more wo claim a position in every hbrary.”— trated "—News of the World, 

seo of 1t the more we are convinced | Cheltenham Journal. ‘Cannot fail to become popular.” — 
that the favourable opmions expressed “A valuable and interesting work; | Critic. 

by the prors in general on its firstap | elegantly written, and supplyng a “This history is proceeding well, 


pearance, will be fully justified by the {| fund of information respecting a coun and the illustrations are both correct 
result, and that this will prove, when | try whose history is all romance. It | and boautiful.”—Literary Gazette. 
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The French revolutionists impatient for foreign wars—Necessity of war at this time for France—Predominance 


of the Girondists in the government—lIntroduction of pikes and caps of liberty—Grounds of quarrel between 
France and Austria—Eagerness of Dumouriez for a war between the two countries—Becquey’s arguments in 
favour of peace—They are disregarded—France declares war against Austria—France divided into three 
military commands—Its armies and commanders—Disagreement of the French generals about the plan of 
the campaign—War commences against Austria—Panics of the French troops at the commencement—They 
complain that they are betrayed by their officers—The clubs of Paris take up the cry—Robespierre’s proposal 
to make war with the press as well as with armies—Prevalence of suspicion and fear in Paris— Crowding of 
the prisons—Commencement of the ‘‘ Reign of Terror”—Dr. Priestley confides his son Willian to a member 
of the French assembly— William Priestley presented by it with letters of naturalization—Penalties denounced 
on priests who had refused to take the serment civique—The king refuses to sanction the decree—Insolent 
treatment of Louisa by the sans-culottes ministry—Pedantic conduct of Roland, minister of the interior—His 
notable letter to the king—Roland dismissed from office—Mischievous effects from the publication of his 
letter— Resolution of the Parisian mob to break into the Tuileries and indoctrinate the king—Their ominous 
banners and emblematic devices—They demand permission to enter the national assembly—Debate of the 
assembly on the propriety of granting their demand—They rush in without leave—Imperious harangue of the 
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national guards—Their violent conduct—Their reception from the king—Their rude treatment of Louis and 
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returns to Paris—His increasing unpopularity—Tidings of hostile movements of the King of Prussia—A 
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Inefficiency of their presence to recall the loyalty of the people. 


RQUHE French revolutionists, not | were hurled in the teeth of all the sovereigns in 
avoiding war but courting it, | Europe, and fresh Jacolin emissaries were sent 
were in a most bellicose attitude | into the states.of most of them. It was now 
at the end of the year 1791. They | found that foreign conquest would be the most 
announced that the whole French | profitable employment for a revolutionized and 
) people was eager to march into | virtuous democracy. New rules were adopted 

the Low Countries to attack the | for recruiting the troops of the line with more 
emigrants at Coblentz and elsewhere, | facility; and, when some economical deputies 
and all the princes, whether an emperor | objected to the great expense which must attend 
or a little margrave, that harboured and | this scheme, Lacombe exclaimed, “Do not be 







assisted them. As early as the Ist of January 
the great Girondist orator, Gensonné, said in the 
assembly that there was no use in attempting to 
disguise the fact that they were ready to attack 
all the despots in Europe On the 11th of Janu- 
ary the war mtnister assured the assembly that 
from the compjefeness of their troops, fortresses, 
and preparatidns, they had nothing to fear from 





sparing of your money! With money we shall 
obtain troops, and victory, and conquests; and 
victory will bring us back plenty of money !” 
Thus early did the Jacobins adopt a principle 
which was destined to carry the French arms so 
far. Fresh émeutes broke out in Paris and the 
faubourgs on account of the dearness of bread 
and sugar, and the want of employment for the 


an immediate war. Upon this, fresh defiances | working classes. What employment was so easily 
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to be obtained and likely to be so profitable as 
that of war, for which the French people had so 
natural an inclination? Among many things 
which are obscure enough, this one is perfectly 
clear to every eye not blinded by prejudice :—if 
Austria and Prussia had never attacked France, 
they would have been attacked by the French. 
The Girondistsa, or Girondins, as they were 
called from the district which had given birth to 
some of their leaders, now formed the majority 
of the new assembly. Though, for a time, figur- 
ing as constitutional monarchists or champions of 
the existing order of things, they were one and 
all republicans, and impatient for the overthrow 
of the last semblance of royalty. After breaking 
up the king’s disjointed ministry, these triumph- 
ant Girondins entered the cabinet by storm, and 
inundated all the places of government. The 
husband of the ultra-republicaness, Madame 
Roland, became minister of the interior, and that 
true chameleon Dumouriez minister for foreign 
affairs; De Grave, who was soon replaced by 
Servan, got Narbonne’s post as minister of war, 
and Lacost was appointed minister of marine; 
the finances were confided to Claviére, a poor 
republican stockbroker and man of letters from 
Geneva, who had first signalized himself by at- 
tacking his compatriot Necker; and the impor- 
tant department of justice was given to Duran- 
thon, a little lawyer from Bordeaux, after Roland, 
the virtuous, had failed in obtaining it for the 
obscene Faublas Louvet. Madame Roland, who 
had had much to do with the formation of this 
Girondist ministry, but who had not been able 
to appoint to all the places, and who had after- 
wards personal reasons to complain even of some 
who had obtained their posts with her good wishes 
and concurrence, speaks very slightingly in her 
Mémoires of most of these new statesmen, find- 
ing not one of them, save and except her own 
husband, who was but the double or echo of her. 
self, precisely what he ought to havabeen. The 
court called this ministry, which was formed in 
the month of March, the sazs-culottes ministry. 
Between these Girondins aud the Jacobins there 
was already a mortal feud. For a season the 
Jacobins had pretended to be anxious for the 
preservation of peace ; but when Robespierre and 
his party saw that a declaration of war was inevit- 
able, and that they might risk their popularity 
by opposing it too long, they originated or pro- 
moted measures for arming and strengthening 
the people; and the Girondins, striving with 
them for popularity, and shutting their eyes to 
the inevitable consequences of arming the mob, 
encouraged the same system, which was gradu- 
ally to destroy the present ascendency of the 
middle classes, and erect on a broad basis the 
dominion of the multitude—of the most desper- 
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ate and the neediest, the real sans-culottes. Bris- 
sot, a leader of the Gironde, was among the very 
first to recommend that pikes should be forged 
in every section of Paris, in every department, 
in every town in France; and that the hat should 
be thrown aside as a vile slavish thing, intro- 
duced by priests and despots, and give place on 
every true French head to the bonnets rouges, or 
red night-caps, such as were worn by some of 
the lowest people. Brissot, in his journal, de- 
monstrated that the bonnet rouge was the real 
Phrygian cap of antiquity, the proper cap of 
maintenance for the French people, the real cap 
of liberty ; that such caps had been worn by the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Gauls, and all the great 
nations and illustrious men of antiquity; that 
Rousseau was a great partizan of the red cap as 
the symbol of liberty; and that Voltaire was 
equally proud of it, and always wore it. 

This essay from the pen of Brissot appeared 
in February, and within a month the bonnet 
rouge was in high vogue. Pikes were forged 
faster than red night-caps were made, patriots 
and patriotesses subscribing or clubbing together 
to keep the smiths going; and still Brissot kept 
saying in his newspaper—“ Citizens and patriots, 
let us forge pikes from one end of the kingdom 
to the other!” And Gorsas, and other news- 
paper-men, kept echoing, “Pikes! pikes! pikes: 
Nothing but pikes and bonnets rouges, and tri- 
color cockades to put upon them.” There were 
soon pikes enough, with blood enough upon them! 

The Emperor Leopold, who had fondly clung 
to peace, and to the hope that all difficulties 
might be settled by means of a congress, died 
suddenly on the Ist of March. Hisson and suc- 
cessor, Francis II, immediately saw that war 
was inevitable. In one single case he had matter 
enough to fill a manifesto and justify a declara- 
tion of hostilities. A number of German princes, 
holding large estates in Alsace, and thence called 
by the French princes possessionnes, had been 
deprived by the revolutionists and the decrees of 
the assembly of all their ancient hereditary rights, 
which had been acknowledged and confirmed by 
treaties, when Alsace (for the general misfortune 
of Europe) was allowed to be incorporated with 
France. The French had refused to give these 
dispossessed princes any equivalent or compensa- 
tion whatever—compensation being a word ob- 
literated in the political dictionary of these revo- 
lutionists, who, in like manner, had taken Avig- 
non from the pope. Asa guarantee of treaties, 
Francis, on the failure of diplomacy, and on the 
insulting refusals both be and his father had re- 
ceived, was fully justified by the law of nations 
in declaring ‘hostilities. Instead of clearing of 
traops such of his territories as bordered on 
France, and prohibiting the gatherings of the 
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emigrants, as his predecessor Leopold had done, 
the young emperor, Francis II., it was said, col- 
lected troops, appointed generals, traced out 
camps, gave open countenanco to the expatriated 
French princes and noblesse, and declared that 
the court of Vienna must and would insist on 
the restoration of the possessioned princes to 
their rights in Alsace, &c.; on the restoration of 
Avignon to the pope; on the cessation of that 
French propagandism which was seeking to un- 
dermine all the thrones and established govern- 
ments of Europe; and, finally, on the restoration 
of Louis XVI. to his liberty and royal dignity, 
or at least on some adequate guarantee that the 
peace and tranquillity of the neighbouring powers 
should not be disturbed through the present 
weakness of the internal government of France. 
Prince Kaunitz refused to treat any longer 
directly with French negotiators, or with the 
government now established in France; and the 
Baron de Cobentzel informed the ambassador 
whom Dumouriez and the Gironde had sent to 
Vienna, that Austria would on no account qualify 
or recede from this ultimatum. Dumouriez, who 
had obtained great influence over the mind of 
the king, who had formed in his own mind a 
grand plan of campaign, who intended, though 
now minister for foreign affairs and not war min- 
ister, to direct and manage the whole of the war, 
was overjoyed at this termination to diplomacy ; 
and he immediately carried poor Louis with him 
over to the assembly, to give, in constitutional 
form, the note of war. It was the 20th of April, 
when Louis, with the confident and tricky Du- 
mouriez by his side, and all the rest of his min- 
isters at his back, rose to inform the national 
assembly that he had come there for one of the 
most important objects that could possibly oc- 
cupy the attention of the representatives of the 
nation ; and that his minister for foreigu affairs 
would read them a report which he had made in 
council on the actual situation of affairs. When 
this was done or said, Dumouriez, whose schemes 
of conquest fell but little short of those that were 
subseyuently entertained by Napoleon Bona- 
parte, commenced reading his report, with a voice 
and manner full of hope and hilarity. By sup- 
pressing every allusion to the revolutionary pro- 
pagandism—the open war which the Jacobins had 
long before this declared against thrones—the 
infectious nature of rights of man and Jacobin 
principles—the indisputable invasion of the rights 
of the possessioned princes—the barbarous treat- 
ment which the revolutionists had bestowed upon 
the queen, a daughter of Austria—it was not 
difficult for so brisk amd adroit a man as Du- 
mouriez to make out a terribly bad case against 
Austria, with its conferences at Mantua and 
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its open protection of the emigrants who were in 
arms to invade France, and its haughty, impe- 
rious tone towards a country at least as great in 
the European scale as itself. Dumouriez, as the 
conclusion of his spirit-stirring report, announced 
that there must be an immediate declaration of 
hostilities, and that the king, whose honour and 
good faith were indisputable—that Louis XVI, 
the constitutional king of the French, who was the 
depository of the dignity and security of France— 
was quite ready to make this declaration of war. 

Becquey, a moderate man, and one who had 
obtained a reputation for ability and prudence, 
ventured to say that reformed France ought not 
to be so eager for hostilities; that if they in- 
vaded the Netherlands they would provoke a 
general war; that England was bound to protect 
Holland; that if the war was once begun, there 
was no seeing where and when it would end; 
that Austria, after all, had taken none but de- 
fensive measures; and that France had placed 
three formidable armies upon her Belgian fron- 
tiers, while Austria had only a very inferior 
force in the country beyond those frontiers, which 
was her own. “ You know this,” said Becquey, 
“and without doubt, you only wish to attack her 
at this moment, because you are certain that you 
are better prepared for a war than she is!” Bec- 
quey might have added that the assembly knew 
equally well that the Belgic revolutionists, who 
had only been put down in 1790, were very will- 
ing to rise again by the spring of 1792; that an 
incessant correspondence had been carried on be- 
tween these revolutionists and the French Jaco- 
bins; that those who were stronger than diplo- 
matists and ministers, or any established or tot- 
tering authority in France, had promised succour 
and co-operation, fraternity, and a democratic 
liberty of the widest extent; that other emissa- 
ries besides the Demoiselle Théroigne and Bonne- 
Carrére had been sent, during the last two years, 
and were at this moment constantly going to 
Luxemburg, to Liege, to Brussels, to Bruges, to 
every town in Brabant and Flanders, to excite the 
people to rise and arm against the Austrians; and 
to Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the other United 
Provinces, to induce the people there to take the 
same course against the stadtholder and his party. 
Becquey boldly predicted the evil reputation the 
French would acquire if they went to war thus 
hastily ; and prosecuted the war, in the way pro- 
posed, by foreign invasion and conquests, and 
the propagandism of universal insurrection of 
peoples against their governments. “If,” said 
he, “we attack Austria, in this manner we shall 
force all the kings of the earth to enter into a 
league against us, for they will see that we are 
shaking all their thrones! Let us content our- 
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own country; and then, in all probability, we 
shall have no war at all. If we begin the attack, 
we shall make our cause odious in the eyes of our 
neighbours. We shall obtain the character of 
aggressors ; we shall be represented as a restless, 
turbulent people, disturbing the repose of Europe, 
in contempt of old treaties, and of our new laws, 
which forbid us to aim at conquests. You will 
have to combat, in the end, not only the kings 
of Europe, but the peoples of Europe, who will 
fight you with that natural animosity felt by 
every man against those who go to disturb the 
repose and well-being of his country!” The 
war party, the overwhelming and intolerant ma- 
jority, had called for an unanimous vote; the mob 
in the galleries were ready to set down as traitors 
to their country all such as opposed the general 
wish ; and, in the excited humour of the moment, 
there might have been imminent danger in voting 
in opposition to the galleries: only Theodore La- 
meth, Dumas, Becquey, and four other members, 
had the courage to stand up as a minority; all 
the rest, who disapproved of this precipitating of 
hostilities, remained seated and silent; and the 
question was declared to be carried in the aflirma- 
tive, with a shouting and a noise as loud as could 
have been made 1f house and galleries had been in 
the act of charging the Austrian army. As soon 
as the “ Vive la guerre!” “ Vive la liberté!” 
“Mort aux tyrans!” &c., hud somewhat subsided, 
Condorcet rose to state that it became the na- 
tional assembly to publish a deciaration of the 
political principles which had led them to their 
present resolution, and that he had such a decla- 
ration ready written four them. The assembly 
agreed that the philosopher and master in politics 
should be heard ; and thereupon Condorcet began 
to read a long paper, the scope of which was to 
prove that the French people were forced into 
this war by the iniquity of despots, and that they 
had given no provocation whatever. Gensonné, 
who had been working with a committee ap- 
pointed to draw up the decree of war, soon step- 
ped forward with that decree written and fin- 
ished; and forthwith the assembly adopted it 
unanimously, and appointed a deputation of 
twenty-four to carry it to the Tuileries for the 
king’s signature and sanction.' 

The poor helpless king, who hoped that the 
chances of war might liberate him from his cap- 
tivity, if they did not restore him to his former 
power, gave the required assent, and war was 
declared, to the universal satisfaction and joy 
of the people. DBecquey, who had been hissed 
and hooted in the assembly, was almost the only 
public man that deprecated hostilities, and quite 
the only one that had the boldness to declare 
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at aggressions and foreign conquests, and were 
looking to war as the most profitable occupation 
in which their unbridled, half-famished demo- 
cracy could be engaged. Robespierre and his 
party regretted the declaration of war, only be- 
cause they considered that the army had not yet 
been sufficiently democratized, and that La Fa- 
yette and the generals of the old monarchy would 
be sure to betray the people. The language of the 
Jacobin Club was—‘‘Let us have sans-culottes 
generals, sans-culottes officers, and none but sans- 
culottes for soldiers, and, by arms and by adroit 
emissaries, the tricolor cockade will make the 
tour of the globe.” 

At the moment when war was declared, the 
vast frontier of the kingdom from Dunkirk to 
Huningen was divided into three great military 
commands ; and was watched, besides, by numer- 
ous corps of national guards, and a whole people 
more or less armed. On the left of this long line, 
from Dunkirk to Philippeville, was the army of 
the north, commanded by old Rochambeau, and 
consisting of 40,000 men and 8000 horses. Be- 
tween Philippeville and the lines of Weissen- 
burg was the army of the centre, commanded 
by La Fayette, and counting at least 45,000 men 
and 7000 horses; and to the right of this centre, 
and stretching away from the lines of Weissen- 
burg as far as Basle, was the army of the Rhine, 
commanded by Luckner, and consisting of 35,000 
men and 8000 horses. The frontier of the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, where attacks were expected 
from the King of Sardinia and the King of Spain, 
was watched by General Montesquicu with 
another army, which, for the present, had nothing 
to do, as the Italian and Spanish courts were not 
yet ready to act in concert with the emperor. Of 
the three generals on the northern frontier, where 
the war was to commence, La Fayette was the 
best stationed ; and, as he was also the youngest, 
it was expected that he would be the most active 
of the three. He had spoken loudly of the great 
things he would perform, but he was destined 
soon to find that he could do little or nothing; 
that he was suspected by his own troops, and 
that the widest differences of opinion prevailed 
between him and Rochambeau and Luckuer, and 
again between all three of them and Dumouriez, 
who, though minister for foreign affairs, acted as 
war minister and took upon himself the entire 
direction of the campaign, the Girondist De Grave, 
the nominal war minister, being a young man, 
and equally without experience and ability. Du- 
mouriez insisted from the beginning that they 
ought to commence operations by making a dash 
upon Belgium, where tht people were ready to 
rise and join them. “The number of the discon- 
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the fortifications, and the rupture of the barrier 
treaty, caused by the late Emperor Joseph, had 
prepared the Belgic provinces to receive the law 
from France, because there was nothing to pro- 
tect them from invasion. The people appeared 
to solicit our assistance. In short, whether 
friendly or unfriendly, it was wise to select this 
as the first theatre of the war, in order to anti- 
cipate the house of Austria. .... . Besides, 
but little preparation was needful for the attack. 
The Austrians had not more than 30,000 men 
there. The country was rich and fertile end 
every where open, and the people expected us with 
impatience: as a proof of which it is to be recol- 
lected that they received us with joy six months 
after, notwithstanding the shameful disasters 
that accompanied our first ill-managed attempts 
at invasion.”' But Rochambeau, when this plan 
was opened to him at Paris, had strongly disap- 
proved of it, had recommended remaining on the 
defensive, had called Dumouriez a fool, and had 
set out for his head-quarters on the frontiers in 
a pet. La Fayette, who had been so eager to 
assist the Belgian revolutionists two years before, 
when the Emperor Leopold was reducing them 
to order, and when Austria had given no provo- 
cation whatever to France, not only approved of 
the plan of invasion, but endeavoured to appro- 
priate to himself the original conception of it. 
He not only attempted to deprive Dumouriez of 
his glory, but, according to that brilliant adven- 
turer, the most trickish and intriguing of men, 
he tried to trick him and dupe him in other mat- 
ters, and set forth ambitious claims, which could 
not have been listened to without disgusting 
Rochambeau and Luckner, and giving to him (La 
Fayette) more power than any party was dis- 
posed to intrust him with. 

The plan being somewhat modified, a part of 
the invading force, which was all to be concen- 
trated under the present command of La Fayette, 
was drawn from Rochambeau’s army of the 
north, and a part*from Luckner’s army of the 
Rhine. By the lst of May, La Fayette got all 
his heavy artillery as far as Givet; but instead 
of pressing forward for Namur, which he might 
have taken on the 2d of May, he began making 
a fixed position of Givet General Biron, setting 
out from Valenciennes, crossed the Belgian fron- 
tiers on the 29th of April, and on the 30th pressed 
onward for Mons. But scarcely had his people 
caught sight of some Austrian light troops which 
Geueral Beaulieu had sent out of Mons, when 
they set up a terrible shout that they were be- 
trayed, and this was presently followed by the 
cry of Sauve qui peut. Two regiments of dra- 
goons, who are said not even to have seen the 
enemy, galloped back into the ranks of the in- 
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fantry, swearing that they were surrounded and 
betrayed; and the infantry, thrown into perfect 
disorder by this unsoldierlike movement, took 
them at their word, and followed them in their 
mad flight. In vain Biron, young Rochambean, 
and other officers conjured them ,to stop; there 
was no rallying them; and they never stopped 
till they reached Valenciennes, where they threat- 
ened to massacre all their general officers. These 
10,000 runaways were pursued by only 500 or 600 
Austrian light horse, who captured Biron’s bag- 
gage and military chest. On the very same day 
and hour Major-general Theobald Dillon’s divi- 
sion of 3000 men, which had left Lille and ad- 
vanced as far as Bessieux, manifested the same 
panic at the apparition of 800 or 900 Austrians 
who had sallied out of Tournai; and they fled 
back to Lille without ever looking behind them, 
abandoning artillery, baggage, and almost every- 
thing else. Theobald Dillon, who entered Lille 
after the fugitives, was massacred by his own 
men, as well as a lieutenant-colonel of engineers. 
The bodies of these two victims, together with 
that of an unsworn priest, were hung up on a 
gallows; and, the populace joining the soldiery, 
all kinds of excesses were committed, including 
the butchery of some Austrian prisoners of war, 
who had been surprised and taken near the fron- 
tier at the first irruption.? No one dared to hint 
that brave men ought to have stayed to see how 
they were betrayed before they fied ; all joined in 
crying that their superior officers were aristocrats, 
and engaged in a plot against liberty. La Fa- 
yette would no longer venture to move from the 
position he had chosen at Givet, and he stayed 
there, doubting of his troops and complaining of 
Dumouriez and the rest of the Gironde ministry, 
till his provisions began to fail him. Although 
they agreed on no other point, old Rochambeau 
united with La Fayette in writing letters to the 
king and to the national assembly, to throw all 
the blame of what had happened upon Dumovu- 
riez and his plan of campaign, and at last to de- 
clare that they could no longer obey the orders 
of an ignorant Gironde council and a presumptu- 
ous minister. 

The Parisian clubs took up the cry of the sol- 
diery, that they had been betrayed by their aris- 
tocratic leaders. The Cordelier Club sent a de- 
putation to the bar of the assambly, to complain 
that the lives of their brave soldiers had been 
treacherously sacrificed by their generals. But 
in simple truth, there had been no fighting what- 
ever, for except a few stragglers, none of the 


French had got within reach even of an Aus- 
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trian rifle; if they had stopped in their panic 
fight, and had formed, the Austrians must have 
run back without fighting, for they were solely 
hight troops, without artillery or anything what- 
ever to support them; but the journalists and 
popular harangues had always been talking about 
Thermopyle, and the orator of the Cordelier de- 
putation was determined that a Thermopyle 
there should be, or should have been, with a 
perfect parity of numbers to the ancient one. 
‘‘Three hundred of our brethren,” said they, 
“have perished! They have had the fate of the 
Spartans at Thermopyle! The public voice, 
always truer than the ministerial voice, makes 
us believe that they have been the victims of 
treachery and treason!” 

During all these days, or from the arrival of 
the news of the disgraceful flight of the troops 
on the frontier at the beginning of May, down 
to the dissolution of the king’s guard at the end 
of that month, many significant debates and pro- 
ceedings had taken place in the great Jacobin 
Club; and it may be imagined whether the teeming 
Jacobin press lay unproductive or silent. After 
Chabot had declared that not only Dillon, who 
had been massacred, but that all the other gene- 
vals were rank traitors and conspirators, Robes- 
pierre undertook to explain the results which 
might be expected in future, if the whole army 
was not put under true sans-culottes generals. 
He also delivered a discourse, and printed it 
afterwards in his own newspaper, “On the means 
of making war usefully.” In this discourse he 
said that the idea had often been emphatically 
announced that the French printing-press would 
be as terrible an engine as French artillery in 
prostrating kings and tyrants; yet, under a cor- 
rupt administration, no life and activity had been 
put into this revolutionary press. Why had there 
not been printed manifestoes and short essays to 
develope the doctrines of the rights of man, and 
the true principles of democratic liberty? Why 
had not such papers been translated, under the 
eye of the French government, into the German 
language and the Belgic patois? Why had not 
such translations been distributed, by tens of 
thousands, among the people and the soldiers of 
the Austrian army, before the French columns 
attempted to move into Belgium? This wasa 
monstrous omissiog, If the French really wished 
for victories, and the destruction of kingships 
and aristocracies, they must thoroughly convert 
the common people, the popular masses, in the 
countries which were to be the seat of their wars; 
they must indoctrinate and revolutionize the 
standing armies of all the despots; and, in work- 
ing in this sense, the French press would be in- 
deed more terrible than French artillery, But 
before they could carry on the war usefully 
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abroad, there was one general measure that was 
absolutely indispensable: this was to make war 
at home upon aristocracy, perfidy, and tyranny! 
If they struck down the enemies to the people, 
if they thoroughly worked out the glorious prin- 
ciple of the rights of man within France, they 
might expect victory and every advantage with- 
out, but not otherwise. After warning the people 
to beware of La Fayette, and of every other 
commander, Robespierre concluded by saying, 
“Frenchmen, if you would conquer, be patient, 
intgepid, cautious, proud, cool, and distrustful /” 

Urged on by suspicion and fear (the two great 
sources of the national cruelty) numerous arrests 
were made; the prisons were crammed with un- 
sworn priests and with men who had had the 
misfortune to be born in the condition of gentle- 
men; riots and émeutes were made in Paris and 
elsewhere; it was announced that Paris alone 
contained 40,000 conspirators against the rights 
of man, who must be watched and kept down by 
the true sons of liberty from the departments; a 
ery for blood ran through the whole kingdom, 
and that this thirst might be satisfied, the Giron- 
dins, uniting with the ultra-Jacobins, passed a 
decree, calling to the capital 20,000 of the pro- 
vincial federates—the most needy and desperate 
of those armed rabbles which La Fayette had 
mainly helped to call into existence. These des- 
peradoes were for the most part sans-culottes in 
the literal meaning of the term. When they 
joined and fraternized with the now pike-armed 
canaille of Paris and of the faubourgs, they were 
irresistible; and the reign of terror, with its 
wholesale massacres, may be said to have begun 
from that day. 

At this critical moment Antoine Frangois, a 
member of the assembly, and a native of Nantes, 
where, before the revolution, he had exercised 
the double calling of lawyer and officer of cua- 
toms—a thrifty, shifty man, who was now a hot 
republican, but who, like so many others, became 
an imperialist under Napoleon and a royalist 
under the restored Bourbons—anuounced that 
the great Dr. Priestley had confided his son Wil- 
liam to his care, in order that he might make a 
good Frenchman, or citizen of the world, and 
republican of him. Priestley himself, in a fare- 
well address which he or his friends took care to 
print, said to his son, “Go, and live among a 
brave and hospitable people! Go, and learn from 
them to detest tyranny and to love liberty!” 
Francois of Nantes, after reading a long eulogium 
on the science and exalted liberalism of the Eng- 
lish father, demanded letters of naturalization 
for the son. Lacépéde, the naturalist, who had 
acquired fame before the revolution began by a 
treatise upon reptiles, seconded the motion, and 
the letters of naturalization were granted unauni- 
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mously. This being done, William Priestley 
presented himself at the bar of the assembly, to 
express his gratitude for that national adoption 
which had admitted him into the number of 
French citizens, &e. Together with the decree 
for calling up the provincial federates, the as- 
sembly also presented, for the king’s sanction, a 
terrible law, awarding transportation or imprison- 
ment to all priests who had refused to take the 
serment civique. ‘‘ This prince,” says Dumouriez, 
“‘ was not only scrupulous, but courageous, when 
religion was concerned.” Louis laid the decree 
of law upon the council-table, and declared that 
nobody should ever prevail upon him to sanction 
it. Dumouriez told him, that far from saving 
the priests by his veto, he would expose them to 
the danger of being massacred. The queen ob- 
jected to the proposed federated camp. “Think, 
sir,” said she to Dumouriez, “ how hard it is for 
the king to sanction a decree which will bring 
20,000 rogues to Paris, perhaps to massacre him!” 
The constitution established allowed the king a 
suspensive veto, but his present Gironde minis- 
ters, in common with the assembly, were deter- 
mined that he should not exercise any such power. 
These sans-culottes ministers insulted Louis to 
his face, browbeat him, and turned the council- 
chamber into a bear-garden; they frequently 
quarrelled with one another in the royal pre- 
sence; and, on one occasion, a quarrel came very 
nigh to the drawing of swords and the shedding 
of blood under Louis’s eyes. The virtuous Ro- 
land, who assumed to be a sort of premier, be- 
haved towards the king in a heartless and treach- 
erous manner. He was leagued with all the men 
that were most eager for the abolition of royalty 
and the overthrow of the constitutions they had 
so solemnly and so repeatedly sworn to maintain 
at the cost of their lives; and, while occupying 
the post of a minister of the crown, he was inces- 
santly sneering at monarchic institutions. Now 
he obstinately persisted in reading a long letter 
at the council-table, which he had addressed some 
two or three days before to his majesty. This 
precious piece of political pedantry and republican 
insolence was written, not by Citizen Roland, but 
by the citizeness his wife, who was in the habit 
of drawing up nearly all his plans, and writing 
nearly all his papers; and who magnanimously 
declares, in her Memaires, that for her husband 
she could even have condescended to write homi- 
lies and sermons! 

The Girondist lecture to royalty, like nearly 
all the productions of that school, is long and 
tediously verbose; it has been printed in many 
places, and may be found entire in the book of 
M. Thiers, who calls it “that famous letter ;” but 
the substance of it was, that, through various 
iniquitous means, the constitution had got lamed, 
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and could not march; that the king had been 
guilty of perjury, &c.; and that nothing could 
make the constitution go, except the rigorous 
execution of the new decree against the priests, 
and the immediate assembling of the patriotic 
camp of 20,000 men.- After telling the king that 
it was vain for him to think of drawing back or 
of temporizing, this amiable republicaness, who 
soon saw blood enough, and whose own veins 
soon went to swell the red torrent, said in this 
letter, which her husband read to the king’s face 
—‘“The revolution is in the mind of the people ; 
it must be purchased at the price of blood, and 
be cemented by blood, if wisdom does not prevent 
it by adopting measures which are still possible!” 
“Monsieur Roland,” said Louis, “it is now three 
days since you transmitted a copy of this letter 
to me: it was therefore useless to read it to me 
before my council; and, besides, you told me it 
was to remain an eternal secret between you and 
me.” The king then withdrew. By the advice 
of Dumouriez, the king dismissed Roland and 
his satellites, Servan and Clavicre. Upon this 
Roland wrote a letter to the assembly, and basely 
inclosed in it his letter to the king, which he had 
solemnly declared should never be known, except 
to Louis and himself, The assembly read “ that 
famous Iectter” with enthusiastic applause, and 
forthwith ordered it to be printed, and sent to 
the eighty-three departments. The menaces and 
sinister prophecies it contained insured, in a 
manner, their own fulfilment; and Roland’s tell- 
ing the king all that he had to fear from the 
people was, indeed, suggesting to the people all 
that they had to do against the king.’ 

The publication of this letter to the king, which, 
as Dumouriez says, actually pointed daggers at 
the breast of that unhappy prince, would have 
produced some terrible émeute, without any other 
agency, public or secret. But there were secret 
and most powerful agencies that had been most 
actively employed ever since the moment that 
Louis turned out the Girondist ministers; and 
nothing was more true than the intelligence 
Dumouriez gave the king, that the Girondiasts, 
united by Mayor Petion and the municipality, 
were agitating the Faubourg St. Antoine. Petion 
—Virtue Petion,as he was now styled by the 
sans-culottes, who, in little more than a year, 
drove him away, to perish by famine or by poison, 
and to be devoured by wolves—had all the neces- 
sury knowledge of persons and places. He called 
upon the brewer Santerre, the butcher Legendre, 
the ex-Capuchin Chabot, the ex-Marquis St. 
Huruge, and other men of that atamp; he held 
several meetings with them, and urged them to 
make a demonstration with their Parisian pikes, 
which, by this time, were counted at some 30,000 
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or 40,000. Petion even made up matters for the 
nonce with Robespierre, whose esteem he had lost 
by identifying himself with the Gironde party ; 
and the immense popular influence of the Incor- 
ruptible was added to that of the mayor of Paris. 

It was soon resolved to -break into the Tuil- 
eries, and give the king and queen a moral lesson. 
On the 20th of June, at the dawn of day, an im- 
mense mob began to assemble in the Faubourgs 
St. Antoine and St. Marcel to beat of drum. 
About eight o'clock they began to form them- 
selves into marching columns; but it was not 
until nearly eleven o’clock, when Brewer Santerre, 
at the head of a strong detachment of invalids 
and other old soldiers, joined them, that they 
began their march towardsthe Tuileries. Nothing 
could be more terribly clear than their em- 
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blems and devices. Their standard, par excel- 
lence, was a pair of old black silk breeches 
extended on a tall cross-staff, with these words 
underneath :—“Tremble, tyrants! the sans-cul- 
ottes are coming!” On another tall staff they car- 
ried a bullock’s heart, pierced through with the 
steel head of a pike, and having inscribed beneath 
— Aristocrat's heart.” Women and children 
marched in column with the men, and all were 
armed with pikes and iron-shod clubs. Frem 
the pike-heads streamed tricolor ribands; and 
banners were distributed along the line of march, 
with inscriptions like these :—-“Without breeches, 
but free,” “Down with the veto;” “Long live 
liberty ;” “Death to all tyrants;” “Advice to 
Louis XVI,” “When the country is in danger 
all sans-culottes rise ;” “The people are tired 
of suffering, and will have an entire liberty 
or death ;” “We only want union, liberty, and 
equality ;” &. They halted at the door of the 
assembly, All the cété droit who had courage 
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enough to express their opinion, declared that 
the assembly ought not to admit this armed 
multitude; but the Jacobins and the Girondists, 
with louder and bolder voices, declared that the 
citizens, who only wanted to present a petition, 
ought to be received by the representatives of 
the people with civility, respect, and a welcome. 
Vergniaud, “‘the most eloquent orator of the as- 
sembly, whose soul was devoured with the love 
of the public good,” mounted to the speaking- 
place, and told the assembly that these were not 
times to be too particular, and that petitioners not 
a few had been admitted there before. Dumolard, 
on the other side, said that everybody knew that 
that shameful abuse had been established ; but 
that it was now time to put an end to it, if they 
did not wish the assembly and the king to appear 
equally, in the eyes of all 
Europe, the merest slaves of 
an insolent mob. But, while 
he was speaking, the lumber- 
ing of cannon, the roll of 
drums, and the shouts, and 
shrieks, and shrill cries of 
men, women, and children, 
announced that the faubourg 
columns had arrived in the 
square outside the Salle de 
Manége, and a letter was 
handed in from Santerre to 
the president. This letter, 
which was read with that 
promptness which was de- 
manded by any missive from 

such a quarter, stated briefly 
ad that the patriots of the fau- 
bourgs merely wanted to be 
admitted to the bar, in order 
to confound their calumniators, and prove them- 
selves still the men of the 14th of July, 1789. . 
In the midst of an idle debate—most idle and 
absurd in every respect, for if they had wished 
it, the assembly could not have kept out the 
pikes and the clubs, the bullock’s heart, and 
the black breeches—the impatient mob rushed 
into the hall, and filled it almost to suffocation. 
Then Guadet made a speech, not merely to ex- 
cuse, but to justify their coming ; and to propose 
that they should be permitted to defile, with their 
arms and banners, before the assembly. Crowd- 
ing into some order, the head of the columns came 
up to the bar; and then Sanierre, with a naked 
sword in his hand, being flanked by St. Huruge, 
who held another drawn sabre, delivered an ora- 
tion in his loudest voice. The burden of it was 
that the sovereign people must have their way 
in all things; that the king had committed a 
crime against the nation by the late dismissal of 
that patriotic minister Roland ; that the armies, 
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instead of being in the high career of victory and 
conquest, were inactive and paralyzed; that it 
was suspected that this inactivity was owing to 
the executive power, and that, if this were true, 
the executive power ought to be annihilated 
forthwith. When this precious harangue was 
finished, the president (M. Frangois of Nantes, 
the same who had made Dr. Priestley’s son a 
French citizen) replied, with what some French 
writers call “remarkable dignity.” He told 
Santerre and the pike-armed rabble that they 
were all fellow-citizens, and that the people and 
the assembly were but one; that the assembly, 
as the representatives of twenty-four millions of 
men, announced to them through his organ that 
they would disconcert all the plans of the con- 
spirators by the sword of the law, as the law 
alone ought to avenge the people, &c. By that 
time there were at the least 30,000 men, women, 
and children in the Place du Carrousel, and they 
all intended to defile through the hall with their 
pikes and their bludgeons, their swords and 
guns. One formalist of a deputy wished to know 
whether the citizens of the Faubourgs St. Antoine 
and St. Marcel were to be permitted to traverse 
the hall thus armed; but the assembly, to save 
their dignity, called him to order, and, without 
mentioning arms, decreed that the citizens should 
traverse the hall. While this idle talk was going 
on among the legislators, the sovereign mob 
formed, and hegan to march through the hall, 
coming in at one door and going out at the other, 
and shouting “ Down with the veto !” “ Long live 
liberty and equality'’ ‘Long live the patriots 
without breeches!” and dancing the Carmagnole, 
which was their war or liberty dance, and singing, 
in deafening chorus, the (a 2ra, or “It will go” 
song. A very long time was necessarily con- 
sumed in these performances; and it appears to 
have been about four o'clock in the afternoon 
before the patriot citizens got clear of the hall, 
and consolidated their columns for an assault on 
the Tuileries. They had scarcely cleared out 
when another formidable deputation, though not 
quite so numerous, marched up to the bar of the 
house, as if to give an additional, but scarcely 
necessary proof of how much the Girondists had 
had to do with this insurrection. The deputa- 
tion consisted of armed men from the first and 
second hattalion of the department of the Gir- 
onde, who were going, they said, to the frontiers, 
and who could not, in passing through Paris, 
neglect to pay the homage of their respect and 
fidelity to the assembly. As soon as their orator 
had read his oration, and the complacent presi- 
dent had replied to it, the house adjourned till the 
evening, and the deputies went to their dinners. 
In the meantime the patriot columns, with the 
transfixed heart at their head, moved along the 
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strong iron railing which incloses the garden of 
the Tuileries. Some faint hope was entertained 
that the gens d’armes and the national guardsmen 
would stand by the king; but the gens d’armes 
refused to load their muskets, and the national 
guards surrounded the artillery, swearing that 
they would not permit them to fire upon the 
people. If the king’s guard, so recently and so 
opportunely disbanded, had been there, matters 
might have taken a different turn; but, with 
such precious defenders as Louis had, he could 
do nothing but submit. The national guards 
threw open the gate, and the living torrent rushed 
into the garden, with Santerre and a cannon at 
their head. Near the door of the palace a num- 
ber of respectable citizens surrounded the brewer, 
and endeavoured, by persuasion or by terror, to 
prevent his entrance. They told him that he 
would be responsible for whatever might happen; 
that he was the sole chief of that most unconsti- 
tutional movement; that he had basely deceived 
the people, and would soon be regarded by all as 
a scoundrel, Santerre turned pale; but Butcher 
Legendre gave him an encouraging wink, and then 
the brewer cried out, ‘Gentlemen, I take you 
all to witness that I refuse to march at your head 
into the king’s apartments!” and then the gentle- 
men who carried pikes and the bullock’s heart, 
perfectly understanding what was meant, closed 
their ranks, pressed forward, and swept on before 
them Santerre and those who were remonstrating 
with him They found the strong oak door of 
the outward apartment closed upon them; but 
they dragged a cannon up the broad staircase, 
and pointed it against the door, which presently 
flew open. At the same moment other divisions 
of the patriots broke open other doors and win- 
dows with sledge-hammers and axes, and entered 
different parts of the palace at once. Nothing 
remained between the king and the mob, save 
one inner door, which presently shook and cracked 
under the blows of the sans-culottes, Louis or- 
dered it to be opened, and even advanced to meet 
the mob, expecting instant death, but being pre- 
pared to die unflinchingly like a martyr. “What 
is it you want?” said he. The foremost patriots 
recoiled awe-stricken; but anon the masses in 
the rear, who could neither hear his words nor 
see his calm, unmoved countenance, drove them 
forward, and in they rushed by hundreds. Some 
of the grenadiers of the national guards who be- 
longed to the more respectable classes had got 
into the room by a private staircase. M. de 
Bougainville, fearing that, if they did not murder 
the king with their pikes and axes, the in-rushing 
multitude would throw him down and smother 
him, cried out to these grenadiers to carry his 
majesty into the embrasyre of one of the win- 
dows, and place benches and tables before him 
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to keep off the crowd. This was promptly done, 
and the few grenadiers placed themselves im- 
mediately in front of the benches between the 
hing and the rabble. “Sire, fear nothing,” said 
one of the grenadiers. Louis took the man’s 
hand, and, placing it over his heart, said, “ Feel 
whether I fear!” Twice, it is said, a pike was 
thrust at his body, but parried by one of the 
national grenadiers. But there was another 
member of that doomed race who could meet 
martyrdom with a heart as unpalpitating as Louis, 
and who had active courage as well as fortitude 
und the power of enduring. At the deadliest 
part of the hurly-burly and fury, Madame Ehza- 
beth attempted to run to her brother. The irre- 
sistible mob,were uttering frightful imprecations 
against the queen, and calling for her head. 
“Ah!” said Elizabeth, “let them believe that I 
an the queen, so that she may have time to es- 
cape!” The noble-minded woman could not reach 
the king, nor could the queen and her children 
escape out of the palace, which was invaded on 
every side, aud completely suriounded without. 
They, too, were prudently carried into the em- 
brasure of a window in the council-chamber, 
which was within the apartment where Louis 
was standing ; and there they stood, behind chairs 
and tables—the queen, her little boy and girl, 
Madame Elizabeth, the faithful Princess of Lam- 
balle, the Princess of Tarente, and three other 
ladies. A national grenadier had the forethought 
to hand the queen an enormous tricolor cockade, 
and this she stuck in her cap. Many of the 
sans-culottes had got drunk on bad wine, which 
had been copiously distributed to them by San- 
terre and others One of them in this condition 
presented to the king, at the end of a pike, a cap 
of liberty or bonnet rouge, one of those red 
worsted night-caps which Brissot had learnedly 
1ecommended as the proper head-gear for re- 
publicans: Louis calmly took it, and placed it on 
lus head ; and, further to pacify the madmen, he 
joined in the ery of “ Long live liberty!” “Long 
live the nation!” By this time the heat was 
suffocating. The king complained of thirst: a 
black bottle was handed to him from the mob, 
and he drank out of it—tuo the health of the 
nation. The grenadiers had placed him on a 
table, as near as possible to the window, and 
there he stood for full four hours with the red 
cap on his head. A young man mounted another 
table in front of him, and kept repeating for a 
long time, “I demand, in the name of the 100,000 
souls who surround me, the recall of the patriot 
ministers! I demand the sanction of the decree 
against the priests, the sanction of the decree for 
the camp of 20,000 men! I demand the imme- 
diate execution of both decrees, or you shall 
perish!” The only answers that these and other 
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terrible and indecent threats could extort from 
the king were that this was not the form or the 
manner in which to demand his assent—that he 
would never depart from the strict line of the 
law and the constitution. The assembly, who 
had adjourned and gone to their dinners, in order 
not to be called upon to interrupt the moral 
lesson of the mob, did not re-assemble until past 
six o’clock. Then, to preserve some appearances, 
they sent a deputation to the palace to request 
the mob to withdraw, and to tell the king how 
sorry they were for all that had happened. About 
the same time Mayor Petion found his way to 
the Tuileries, to allay the storm—to conjure the 
foul fiend which he more than any other man 
had raised. Approaching the king, he suid, with 
one of the most barefaced lies that ever came 
from the lips of Jacobin or Girondist, “Sire, I 
have only this instant learned the situation in 
which you are placed.” Louis calmly replied, 
“That is very astonishing, for I have been in 
this situation these two hours!” And there, in 
spite of the coming of Petion and the deputation 
from the assembly, he was destined to remain 
nearly two more mortal hours, half-stifled by the 
heat and stench, half-deafened by harangues here 
and harangues there (there were fifty orators 
speaking at once in different parts of those state- 
rooms), and by shouts and clamours inside and 
outside, that never ceased for a single second. 
In the end, between eight and nine in the even- 
ing, it being considered that the moral lesson was 
complete, Santerre, “the king of the faubourgs,” 
got all his patriots out of the palace. Vergniaud 
and the republican deputies, who had come over 
from the assembly in deputation, could scarcely 
have desired to see royalty in a more degraded 
state, or a palace more perfectly sans-culottized. 
The sadness of the scene, and perhaps still more 
the tone of the queen’s voice, and the expression 
of her countenance, drew tears even from the 
eyes of that lost Jacobin, Merlin, who was one 
of the deputies whom the assembly had so op- 
portunely and appropriately sent to the king. 
Marie Antoinette perceived his emotion, and said 
to him, “You weep, M. Merlin, at seeing the 
king and his family treated thus cruelly by a 
people whom he has always wished to make 
happy.” “It is true, madame,” replied Merlin, 
“JT weep for the misfortunes of a woman, band- 
some, endued with sensibility, and the mother of 
a family; but, do not mistake me, there is not 
one of my tears shed for the king orfor the queen: 
I hate kings and queens—this is the only feeling 
they inspire in me—this is my religion.” Thus 
ended that dogmsday of monarchy, the 20th of 
June, in the Tuileries ; for no pen has attempted 
to put upon record the scenes which passed in 
that palace when rabble and legislators were all 
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withdrawn, and the royal family were left to 
themselves. 

Eight thousand Parisians, not of the sans- 
culottic order, had signed a petition against the 
federate camp, and 20,000 of the same class of 
citizens now signed an address to the king. Some 
other addresses came up from Rouen, Havre, 
and several large towns. All the respectabilities 
of the national guards vowed—now that it was 
far too late—that they would stand by the king, 
and resist the pikemen, who were threatening 
the most complete and most sanguinary anarchy. 
La Fayette, too, brimful of confidence, resolved 
to go to the capital, and there bring the Jacobins 
and pikemen to order, and set all things straight. 
He who was, in very truth, “by dint of experi- 
ence improving in blunders,” quitted his army, 
and suddenly appeared in Paris on the 28th of 
June, at an early hour of the morning. Old 
Luckner had told him that the sans-culottes 
would surely cut off his head; and several per- 
sons on his road had entreated him to give up 
his desperate project. His arrival, the news of 
which was heard with astonishment, was soon 
kuown throughout Paris. He went to the bar 
of the assembly, and said that “the acts of vio- 
lence committed on the 20th at the Tuileries have 
excited the alarm and indignation of all good 
citizens, and especially of the army!” This was 
doing worse than nothing. He saw the king and 
queen at the Tuileries, and told them that he 
was going to save them and the monarchy from 
destruction; but he had no rational, feasible plan 
of deliverance to propose, and their majesties 
would not and could not trust him. It was snid 
that the queen declared to those about her, that 
iu was better to perish than to trust a man who 
had done them so much harm. After passing a 
night or two at Paris, not without the risk of 
being assassinated, this hero of two worlds fied 
rather than travelled back to his camp on the 
frontiers. He had not got many miles on his 
road ere he was burned in effigy by the Parisians, 
with horrible imprecations; and at the same 
tine Jacobin emissaries, travelling nearly as fast 
as himself, were wending their way to the army 
to preach mutiny and murder to the common 
soldiers. That nothing might be wanting to keep 
upthe ferment, Mayor Petion placarded the streets 
of Paris with an alarming proclamation, com- 
mencing, “ Citizens, the storm is preparing!” As 
it was a Sabbath-day, when all the world was 
idle and abroad, this placard was seen by every- 
body. It led to a deal of scuffling and fighting 
with sticks in the streets and public places; and 
several individuals who belonged, or were sup- 
posed to belong to La Fayette’s party, were 
wounded and all but killed in the Palais Royal. 
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gence was received of the hostile movements of 
the King of Prussia. On the morning of the 
llth of July the assembly voted that the country 
was in danger. This decree made the people 
more suspicious and more ferocious than ever; 
and the dethronement and imprisonment of the 
king were now loudly called for on all sides. La 
Fayette had made a federation of respectabilities; 
but now it had been resolved to have a feast of 
the federation of the pikemen, and the 20,000 
desperadoes from the provinces. On the morn- 
ing of the 14th of July, the federates assemble: 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine with the most des- 
perate of the sans-culottes; the pikemen and 
pikewomen were admitted into the ranks of the 
national guards, whose commanders had been all 
changed; the gendarmerie on foot and horseback, 
and all the troops of the line then in Paris, drew 
up on the boulevards; and from the square of 
the Bastille to Porte St. Martin nothing was 
seen but troops and an armed multitude, the 
rough pikes being rather more numerous than 
the bayonets. Some of La Fayette’s respectability 
battalions were observed to be sadly thinned ; 
the bankers, the stockbrokers, the merchants, the 
lawyers, the men of property or gentlemanly 
habits, had refused to serve under the sans-cul- 
otte commandants that had been appointed. A 
faubourg orator delivered an harangue upon this 
text :—“ All the kings of the earth are conspir- 
ing against us; therefore let us swear the ruin 
of all kings.” The members of the assembly, 
the municipal authorities, and all manner of con- 
stituted bodies joined the armed mob. Nearly 
every man wore on his hat the words, “ Long live 
Petion!” or “Petion or death!” The virtuous 
mayor was the real hero or idol of this feast, as 
La Fayette had been of the federation of 1790; 
but already his glory had reached the culminat- 
ing point. The wretched king, who had not heen 
able to prevent this new federation, made up his 
wavering mind to be present at it, with some 
most faint hope that, by showing himself in the 
midst of the people and these much-dreaded 
federates from the provinces, and by protesting 
and taking fresh oaths, he might turn the cere- 
mony to his own advantage, disarm the popular 
animosity, and still that terrible cry for déche- 
ance, which could only be a synonyme for death. 
The queen, who showed on every occasion a de- 
termination to share in the dangers of her hua- 
band, insisted upon accompanying him. They 
took the little dauphin with them to the Champ 
de Mars, where they arrived long before the pro- 
cession, and where they were kept waiting, with- 
out receiving one sign of respect or good-will, 
except from a few timid hirelings whom Bertrand 
de Moleville had paid to ery “ Vive la reine!” 


It was not long after this that certain intelli- | when the queen should Kold up the dauphin in 
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her arms to show him to the people. The Champ 
de Mars was surrounded with eighty or more 
pieces of artillery; and every inscription, emblem, 
or device looked like a threat and a malediction 
to royalty. At last—at about five o’clock in the 
evening—the multitudinous procession, loosely 
estimated at from 400,000 to 500,000 men, women, 
and children, began to arrive, deafening the royal 
ear with shouting “ Long life to Petion !” “ Petion 
or death!” and revolting the strong religious 
feelings of the king by filling the air with church 
incense, burned before the only god of the French, 
the plaster-of-Paris image of Liberty. When the 
federates and the pikemen, thé national guards, 
and the troops of the line, had volleyed their 
oaths, as if they had been firing shot at the ene- 
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my, the king proceeded on foot, from a tent which 
had been pitched for him and his family, to the 
deal altar of the country, to swear again to that 
constitution which was falling all to pieces, and 
which was so soon to bury him and his under its 
ruins, The president of the assembly and a host 
of other functionaries committed, knowingly and 
wilfully, the same act of perjyry, in the midst of 
cannonading, shouting, and Ca ira singing. Louis 
then descended, and traversed again the confused 
mass of the people, which rolled and roared like 
the Bay of Biscay inastorm. These people never 
saw him again until they saw him, firm and com- 
posed even as he now was, apon the guillotine 
scaffold in the Place Louis XV., re-named “ Place 


i de la Révolution.” 
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@|Y the receptiun of two terrible and 
most ill-timed manifestoes of the 
Duke of Brunswick, commander- 
in-chief of the Prussian army of 
invasion—the arrival of more re- 

y=} publican federates from the south— 
the re- modelling the Paris municipality—and 
the fury of the clubs, excited by Robespierre, 
Marat, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and men 
of that stamp—a more sanguivary invasion of the 
Tuileries was soon occasioned. The king had 
been permitted to collect, for the defence of the 
palace, the Swiss guard and some of the can- 
noneers of the national guard. On the night of 
the 9th of August the tocsin was sounded in the 
fanbourg and throughout Paris, and early on the 
morning of the 10th the mob and the federates 
began to assemble in the Place du Carrousel, 
where they massacred four individuals, because 
they were dressed like gentlemen, and wore small 





swords at their sides. For some time there was 
hesitation and fear of red-coated Swiss among 
the sans-culottes of the faubourgs. That burly 
brewer Santerre, who had a very loud voice and 
very little courage, proposed that the business 
should be put off for a day or two. But Wester- 
mann, the hero of this 10th of August, caught 
the brewer by the throat, and told him that he 
must march or die. At about six o'clock the 
heavy firing of cannon told the court that their 
merciless foe was coming. “Sire,” said the queen, 
“this is the time to show yourself, or never.” 
Louis put on his hat, and descended to the gar- 
dens to address his troops. Some grenadiers of 
the national guard belonging to a respectable 
section put their caps on their bayonets and cried 
for the last time “ Vive le roi!” But the rest 
looked with mixed anger and contempt at the 
king, and, irritated at the cry of the grenadiers, 
and encouraged by the arrival of some of the 
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cannoneers, who came to point their guns, not 
against the people, but against the palace, they 
shouted “ Vive la nation!” “Vive la liberté!” 
“A bas le véto!” “A bas le trattre!” “ Vive Pe- 
tion!” and presently mingled with such cries 
hooting and cursing. Roederer, one of the highest 
municipal authorities, who appears to have been 
employed to frighten the royal family into taking 
refuge among the legislators, now told the king 
and queen that they must flee to the assembly. 
While Roederer was speaking, another municipal 
officer arrived, and said that the people demanded 
only the dethronement of the king. ‘“‘ But,” said 
the queen, “after this dethronement, what will 
happen?” The municipal was silent. “Sire,” 
cried Reederer, “ your majesty has not five min- 
utes to lose! there is no safety for you except in 
the assembly.” “‘ But, sir,” said the queen, “ we 
have troops yet— ...” “Madame,” replied 
Reederer, interrupting her, “all Paris is march- 
ing !—tout Parts marche!” And then addressing 
the king with greater earnestness than before, 
the procureur-général added, “‘ Sire, time presses; 
it is no longer a prayer that we make to you, it 
is no longer an advice that we take the liberty to 
give you; we have but one thing to do in this 
moment, and that is, to demand permission to 
drag you to the assembly!” At these words poor 
Louis, who had been seated near a table with his 
hands on his knees, and his eyes fixed on the 
grouygd, raised his head, looked fixedly at Re- 
derer for some seconds, then turning towards the 
queen he said, “Marchons—let us march,” and 
then rose. His affectionate sister said to the 
procureur-général, ‘Monsieur Roederer, you an- 
swer for the life of the king?” “ Yes, madame, 
with my own life,” replied Roederer, who then 
opened the death-march. At the foot of the 
great staircase Louis halted, and said to Roederer, 
‘“ But what is to become of all those persons left 
up stairs?” meaning the members of the dimi- 
nished court, his faithful servants, and the devoted 
men who had run to the palace in the course of 
the preceding night to share in his danger. It was 
never in the heart of Louis to be indifferent, as 
monarchs so often are, to the fate of his friends 
and servants; nor could any extremity of danger 
or distress drive them from his mind. Reederer 
replied, that, as all the gentlemen appeared to 
be in plain clothes, they had nothing to do but 
to leave their swords and come out—that harm 
could scarcely happen to them. The king con- 
tinued his march. As they passed along the 
terraces of the Tuileries gardens, they had to 
walk over leaves which had fallen abundantly 
from the trees in the course of the night, although 
it was only the 10th of August. “ Here isa great 
fall of leaves,” said Louis; “they fall early this 
year!” Some days before this, Manuel had writ- 
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ten in a newspaper that the king would only last 
till the fall of the leaves. The little dauphin 
playfully kicked the leaves about, all ignorant of 
the prophecy and its actual fulfilment. The presi- 
dent of the department ran beforehand to the as- 
sembly to announce that the king was coming. A 
deputation came forth from the assembly to meet 
the king. “Sire,” said the president, “the assem- 
bly, eager to concur in securing your safety, offers 
you and your family an asylum in its own bosom.’! 

With the departure of the king all motive for 
resistance seemed to cease at the palace, where 
the means of defence were diminished by the 
departure of the grenadiers and others who had 
helped to escort the king. The gens d’armes, 
who had so implicitly obeyed Procureur Manuel, 
quitted all their posts, and joined the people with 
cries of “‘ Vive la nation!,” the national guards 
that remained in the great courtyard and in the 
gardens of the Tuileries were now all of one mind, 
for those who were well disposed to the king saw 
now no chance of saving their lives except by de- 
elaring for the insurgents; but the brave Swiss 
—500 or 600 men, for some of this corps too had 
gone to give escort to the royal family —remained 
at their posts within the palace, nothing daunted 
by the tens of thousands that were gathering 
around them; and there they determined to re- 
main until their orders to that effect should be 
revoked by those who had given them. On the 
other side, the Marseillese aud the Breton fede- 
rates, who had come to fight, and who could not 
brook the idea of being disappointed of the plea- 
sure of storming the chateau, were resolutely 
bent upon entering the palace; and the party, or 
rather the parties, whose impulses they obeyed, 
wished for some grand scene there that might 
terrify all non-republican members, and drive 
the assembly to a rapid solution of the déchéance 
problem. To scare the Swiss, who, with their 
muskets on their shoulders, were looking out at 
the windows and doors of the palace, the mob 
paraded along the Feuillant terrace with four 
bleeding heads stuck upon pikes. Finding that 
this had no effect, some of the insurgents parleyed 
with.the Swiss, who, in sign of peace and friend- 
ship, threw cartridges out of the windows, but 
intimated at the same time that they must do 
their duty. Westermann, who had removed the 
indecision of Brewer Santerre in so energetic a 
manner, could, as a native of Alsace (which was 
still more than half German), speak a bad Ger- 
man dialect with facility; and, as he fancied the 


Swiss might not well have understood those who 
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had parleyed with them in French, he spoke to | time entirely cleared the Place du Carrousel. 
them in his Alsatian German. Still the brave, | Many of the fleeing rabble never stopped until 
stern men from the mighty Alps and the high | they reached the Faubourg St. Antoine, and 
Swiss valleys, remained firm as their native rocks, | never re-appeared on the scene of action until 


Swiss GuaRrps,—From prints by Bertaux and Wille. 


the only men or things that were firm on that 
day. Not only was the Place du Carrousel now 
crowded, but the quays on the other side of the 
Tuileries, and every spot of ground near the 
palace, were covered with armed multitudes, who, 
for the most part, were kept in ignorance of the 





the only work to be done was 
to butcher helpless prisoners. 
Westermann, who had risked 
life and limb like a soldier, 
rallied the Breton federates, 
aud the Demoiselle Théroigne, 
a lady of the Palais Royal, 
who had had a great deal to do 
with every revolutionary de- 
monstration since the march 
to Versailles, ran from rank 
to rank, crying “Vengeance! 
vengeance! victory or death!” 
Even some of the runaway 
pikemen rallied ; and some of 
the national guardsmen who 
had remained within the iron 
railing of the Tuileries, mfu- 
riated at seeing Frenchmen 
flee before the Swiss, and the 
blood of their countrymen 
shed by foreigners, fired upon 
the Swiss on flank and rear. 
The very battalions of Filles St. Thomas and 
Petits-Péres joined in this fusilade. The mass 
of the artillery of the besiegers was gradually 
collected on one good point; more guna, seized 
by the mob at the arsenal and in other places, 
were dragged forward; some barricades were 


fact that the king and his family were no longer | raised, and a close concentrated fire was opened 


there, and who consequently urged on the attack 
with a blind fury. Some voices nearer at hand 
roared out, “ Only give up the chfteau to us, and 
we are friends!” But the Swiss made no answer. 
The next message or summons on the part of the 
patriots was spoken by three loud cannons that 
tired over or into the roof of the Tuileries. Such 
of the nobles and gentlemen in black, and such 
of the servants of the royal household as had not 
escaped before, now fled from the doomed place 
in the best manner they could. Many of them, 
however, were slain either by cannon balls within 
the palace, or by the pikes of the patriots outside 
of it. The Swiss returned the fire of the three 
great guns; aud the insurgents then plied all 
their cannon and all their musketry, firing on the 
palace from different sides and angles, and aim- 
ing chiefly at the doorwaye and windows. But 
presently the Swiss made a bold sortie from the 
palace, drove the insurgents back from a barri- 
cade which they had almost mastered, and out 
of the great courtyard, seized one of the pieces 
of artillery which had been placed there, turned 
it against the retreating Marseillese, gave many 
of them a lasting quietus, and in brief space of 


upon the Swiss and the chateau. But still the 
Swiss kept up their fire by volley and platoon, 
and, by dint of musketry and their single cannon, 
they captured three other pieces of artillery — 
but unfortunately without their linstocks. <At 
this moment many lookers-on were very doubt- 
ful whether a complete victory would not remain 
to the Swiss. Napoleon Bonaparte—then a very 
young and a very poor officer of artillery, who 
was among the spectators, and who afterwards 
pretended that he was indifferent or merely led 
to the spot by curiosity, although in fact he was 
then professedly an out-and-out Jacobin of the 
school of Robespierre—thought that the Swiss 
must beat if they had only a skilful commander. 
But the Swiss, unable to use the three guns they 
had just captured, and assailed by the national 
guards as well as by the enemy in front, were 
soon compelled to fall back upon the palace. 
They had left, however, on the Place du Carrousel 
from 1000 to 1200 Frenchmen killed and wounded 
—so dreadful had been their fire, and so close and 
thick the maases against which it had been di- 
rected—and their case was by no means desperate 
when M. d'Hervilly arrived from the assembly , 
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with the king’s order to them to cease firing. 
The Swiss, relieved from that duty for which 
alone they had been hazarding their lives against 
such fearful odds, would gladly have piled their 
arins * but the insurgents, who obeyed no orders, 
or at least none that came from the king or from 
any other constituted authority, kept firing on 
more vigorously than ever. Some few of the 
Swiss did, however, quit their posts to follow M. 
d’Hervilly to the assembly, where he promised 
them life and security; but the rest remained in 
the palace—and many of them, it is said, never 
knew, or had an opportunity of knowing any- 
thing about the king’s order. Cannon-balls and 
bullets were flying about too thickly to allow 
d’Hervilly to make any long stay. He was 
scarcely gone ere Westermann led the Marseillese 
and Bretons to another assault in front of the 
palace, while another body of insurgents attacked 
it with artillery on the side of the Louvre. Long 
and bloody was the contest, and many a Mar- 
seillese and Breton fell dead on the terrace and 
on the marble steps before Westermann forced 
an entrance by the great door; and then the Swiss 
obstinately defended every step of the broad stair- 
case. But, as soon as the Marseillese and Bre- 
tons got footing in the interior of the palace, they 
were followed by thousands of national guards- 
men of the sans-cullotic districts, aud by thou- 
sands of pikemen from the faubourgs, by a living 
mass which might have seemed sufficient to make 
the old oak beams and rafters of the Tuileries 
crack and break, and so bury together in one 
.hideous ruin Swiss and French, the assailants 
and the assailed. The republicans even dragged 
up heavy guns to burst open the inner doors with 
grapeshot. At last the Swiss, who were for the 
mostpart wounded and covered with blood, threw 
down their arms and cried fur mercy. Never 
was such a cry more vainly raised, the French 
fell upon them, and commenced one of the most 
atrocious of massacres—a butchery in which mere 
children and women, armed with pikes and knives, 
took part. One division of the victims, from 200 
to 300 strong, foymed into a column, rushed out 
of the palace, and endeavoured to cut their way 
to the Champs Elysées, and theuce on to Cour- 
bevoie, where were hundreds of their brave coun- 
trymen and brothers in arms, in barracks and 
doing nothing, but who, had they been kept in 
Paris, might have given a very different turn to 
the fortune of the day. They kept together and 
in perfect order for some time, defending them- 
selves with their bayonets, for they had consumed 
all their cartridges before they quitted the pa- 
lace; but, attacked from every side, fired upon 
by artillery and musketry, and seeing every 
avenue blocked up, they hesitated, halted, con- 
sulted, and then broke and fled in small parties, 
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and in every direction, crying, ‘“ Quarter! quar- 
ter! mercy!” Nearly every man of them was 
massacred by the ferocious mob, who mutilated 
their bodies, and stuck their heads upon pikes. 
Out of 700 or 800 brave fellows who had mus- 
tered in the palace on the preceding evening, not 
more than 150, or at most 180, outlived this 
bloody day; and many of these afterwards died 
of their wounds or of grief. But few were killed 
in battle; they were butchered when they were 
prisonera or utterly helpless. So madly savage 
were the Parisian mobs, or patriots and patriot- 
esses, that they murdered all the door-porters 
they could reach, as some of those men were 
Swiss, and as they were all called Swiss—the 
word “Suisse having become, in Parisian French 
at least, a synonyme for “door-porter.” As a 
large party of them—fifty, or, according to other 
accounts, eighty—were on their way to the Hétel 
de Ville, under escort of a detachment of national 
guards to whom they had surrendered—a fero- 
cious multitude in the Place de Gréve burst 
through the ranks of the national guards, and 
murdered the helpless prisoners in cold blood to 
the last man, the guardsmen looking on, and, it 
is said, making not the slightest effort to save 
men whose lives ought to have been sacred in 
their eyes, 

The massacres were not all over till late in the 
evening; but as early as eleven o’clock in the 
morning the triumphant shouts of the people in- 
formed the republican deputies sitting in the as- 
sembly, Jacobins and Girondists, who had set 
them to this work, that they had conquered, 
and that the Tuileries was in their possession. 
Until the moment when this certain intelligence 
was received, these reformers and reconstructors 
of nations, though they had the king and his 
family in their hands, were quivering with agita- 
tion aud alarm. The cannon which was fired 
close by —for their hall was not many hundred 
yards from the palace—shook the walls of their 
Areopagus, and their windows were nearly all 
broken by the concussion of the atmosphere and 
by random musket-shots. Some of the illustrious 
deputies rose and went to the door; but to go 
out where balls were flying like hail was more 
dangerous than to remain in; and so they returned 
to their seats or vaulted into the speaking-place 
to talk about the glory of dying for the country, 
and the imperative duty of all representatives of 
the people to remain at their posts in the hour 
of danger. As the guns boomed and the house 
shook, they talked the louder to keep up what 
heart was left in them. A portion of the armed 
mob rushed in at the door of the hall; but it was 
not the mob that these orators feared, and so they 
greeted the in-comers with shouts of “Vive la 
nation!” The next thing they did was to decree 
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an address calling upon the people to respect, not 
the palace they were attacking, but “the rights 
of man, liberty, and equality,” and to order that 
this brief address should instantly be printed and 
placarded. .As soon as this was decreed they had 
recourse to some more swearing, which they al- 
ways employed like a dram: they ill rose on 
their feet, stretched out their right hands, and to 
the loud accompaniment of the galleries, they 
swore that they would perish if necessary, for 
the defence of liberty and equality. Then a de- 
putation from one of the sections, composed of 
daring men who had ventured to come to the 
house through the terrible storm that was raging, 
uppeared at the bar to say that their section fully 
concurred in the petition for déchéance which 
Mayor Petion had presented, to declare that they 
too had sworn to die for liberty and equality, that 
they were all tired of the crimes of the court, and 
wanted to get rid of kings for ever. The king 
and his family were present, though stowed away 
in the reporters’ box. After some more harangues 
from deputies of the mob, and some very long 
ones from deputies of the assembly, President 
Vergniaud, with the ordinary Gironde cant, spoke 
of his own tender feelings, and of the deep grief 
the assembly must necessarily feel in being ob 
liged to have recourse to rigorous measures; but 
he ended with saying that these measures must 
be adopted instantly, or farewell liberty! fare- 
well equality! farewell the existence of France 
ag an independent nation! His propositions were 
twelve, but the essential ones were these :—1. 
That the French people were invited to form a 
national convention, to take place of the existing 
assembly. 2. The king was provisorily suspended 
from his functions, until the national convention 
should pronounce upon the measures proper to 
secure the sovereignty of the people and the tran- 
quil reign of liberty and equality 

The uncrowned king, panting in the close hot 
box of the short-hand writers, had scarcely heard 
the assembly vote this decree, ere Guadet pre- 
sented the plan for constructing a new popular 
ministry—a plain and simple rule, for the mem- 
bers of the assembly were themselves to elect all 
the ministers for the present. And as soon as 
this was agreed to, Guadet said that the same 
-rule would do very well for choosing a governor 
for the king’s son. Two things appear pretty 
certain: the Girondiats must have had these de- 
crees, and projects of decrees, and orations ready 
written in their pockets, and the c6té droit, who 
had shown so much energy and boldneas during 
the two or three preceding days, must either have 
kept uway from the assembly for fear of being 
massacred, or they must all have lifted hands 
and taken oaths with the republicans in dread of 
the armed patriots, who crowded both the gal- 
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leries and the body of the house. Hitherto there 
had been no division, everything being carried 
by acclamation; nor can we find that, in the 
course of the whole day, or in the course of seve- 
ral following days, there was a single deputY that 
ventured to offer one word of opposition, or re- 
monstrance, or protest. And the Jacobins, who 
were determined not to leave all the honours of 
the day to the Girondins, now proceeded rapidly 
to propose and carry decrees which could not be 
otherwise than fatal to the Gironde, who had 
little or no hold on the popular masses. Jean 
Débrie proposed that the assembly, having just 
sworn so solemnly to maintain and carry out the 
principles of liberty and equality, ought forth- 
with to admit the natural right of universal suf- 
frage, and ought to decree that, for the approach- 
ing convention, every citizen of the age of twenty- 
five, and living by the produce of his labour, 
should have a vote; and this, too, was adopted 
unanimously. Choudieu demanded, as measures 
very essential to the general safety, that a camp 
should be formed under the walls of Paris, to be 
composed of the people of Paris, and of all other 
patriots that chose to repair to it; that the Pari- 
sian cannoneers who had been so active in this 
day, should be allowed to place their artillery 
battery on the heights of Montmartre, which 
commanded the capital; and that from this mo- 
ment the assembly should remain in permanent 
session. As soon as all this had been decreed 
unanimously, Lacroix, another most thorough- 
paced Jacobin, demanded that the assembly 
should instantly appoint a committee, or com- , 
missioners, to go to thé army on the frontiers to 
announce the changes which had taken place, 
and to keep the soldiers in the right path. 

When this and more was done, Isnard called 
the attention of the house to the new cabinet 
that it was to form. “ And,” said this Girondist, 
“since the assembly declared that Holand, Cla- 
viere, and Servan carried with them the regret 
of the nation, we owe it to the public opinion to 
reinstate those three virtuous ministers immedi- 
ately by an unanimous vote!” The house voted 
as he proposed, and thus, through the bloody 
paths of insurrection and anarchy, the husband 
of Madame Roland found his way back to the 
cabinet. The assembly then proceeded to elect 
the three other ministers by simple vote. Dan- 
ton, who had gone into the Tuileries when all 
the fighting was over, with a drawn sword in his 
hand, was appointed minister of justice by an 
overwhelming majority; Monge, the mathemati- 
cian, was hamed minister of marine, and Lebrun 
minister for foreign affairs. At half-past three 
in the morning the assembly suspended their 
labours for a few hours, The king and his family 
were conducted to four small rooms on the upper 
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floor which had been destined to the use of Camus 
the archivist. On the afternoon of the 13th, they 
were all conveyed from the assembly to the dis- 
mal prison of the Temple, situated in the filtliest 
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Room IN THE TEMPLE, PaRIs, where the Royal Family was confined —- From Bertaux 


part of Paris. ‘And thus,” says Dulaure, who 
is an historian worthy of his subject, “thus the 
antique monarchy of the Franks, the dynasty of 
the Capets, established by force in barbarous 
times, was annihilated by force in civilized 
times !” 

The vapouring confidence, the pride of La 
Fayette had a terrible fall He was compelled 
to run from the monster whom he had unchained. 
The assembly sent three members of their house 
to arrest him in his camp, and then ordered Du 
mouriez, who had been appointed to the com- 
mand of a division of the army on the frontiers, 
to march against him as a rebel to the people. 
When he appealed to the soldiers in his camp, 
they told him that they were all sans-culottes, 
and threatened to lay hands on him; and, on the 
19th of Angust—only nine days after the bloody 
affair of the Tuileries—the hero of two worlds 
found himself under the humiliating necessity of 
fleeing from the fury of his own troops into the 
territories of the Austrian emperor. His kind 
words and deedstowards our country during the 
American war are pretty generally known, but 
not so is the fact—though derivable from his own 
writings —that, during his brief revolutionary 
greatness in France, he had proposed a scheme 
for lighting up the flames of rebellion and civil 
war in Ireland ;—and this too at a time when we 
were at peace with France, and more than two 
years before our friendly intercourse was threat- 
ened with interruption! Yet, despairing of 
making a new insurrection in Holland (another 
of his darling projects), and even of being safe in 
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that country, and confessing (as he does repeat- 
edly) that he was fully convinced that England 
was the only country in Europe in which he 
could be secure from arrest and captivity, he re- 
solved to honour us with a 
visit, and claim the protection 
of our laws and the benefits 
of our hospitality. Perhaps 
it would not have been easy 
for the most ingenious of men 
to traverse the Low Countries 
at such a moment; but La 
Fayette chose his course so 
badly that he went but a 
very few miles ere he fell into 
the hands of an Austrian de- 
tachment, aud was taken y1)- 
soner together with the few 
companions of his flight He 
remained in captivity until 
the peace of Campo Formio 
in 1797, when he owed his 
liberation from the dreary for- 
tress of Olmutz to Napoleon 
He filled the wide world with 
his loud complaints of Austrian injustice and 
cruelty, but if he had been caught on his flight by 
his own countrymen, either he would have been 
torn to pieces, or he would have perished under 
the guillotine. As it was, the assembly outlawed 
him, and the commune had his effigies destroyed 
by the common hangman. La Fayette, in quit- 
ting France, had boasted that he had put his 
lines in excellent order for repelling the foreign 
invaders. Dumouriez says that he found all the 
dispositions La Fayette had made as bad as they 
could well be the army was divided into two 
bodies; the advanced guard, consisting only of 
6000 men, occupied an extensive camp on the 
right bank of the Meuse, which it would have 
required 40,000 men to defend; the main body, 
consisting of 17,000 men, was posted three leagues 
in the rear, in a bad camp on the heights that 
overlook Sedan. He says that the consternation _ 
was general; that the soldiers considered all their 

officers as traitors; that no one took upon him to 
issue orders, and that, assuredly, if the Duke of 
Brunswick, any time between the 22d and 28th 
of August, had but pushed forward 10,000 men 
towards Sedan, La Fayette’s army would either 
have dispersed itself among the fortified places, 
or have fled as far as Paris. But the Duke of 
Brunswick was moving in a different direction, 
and by marches that were not forced marches. 
Slow, however, as was their progress, the Prus- 
sians sat down before Longwi on the 23d of Au- 
gust, This town, on the Moselle and the north- 
eastern frontier of France, was small and poor, 
but it had a fortress on - rock, which had been 
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constructed by the great Vauban. After sum- 
moning the place the Prussians commenced bon)- 
barding it. The garrison was in a terrible state 
of disorder and indiscipline ; their commandant 
had no control over them; and the inhabitants, 
although they had all sworn to die for the coun- 
try, had not fixed the when or the where, and 
were anxious not to die just yet. Ina very few 
hours the place was surrendered to the Duke of 
Brunswick, who allowed the garrison and the 
commandant to retire to other fortresses more in 
the interior of France. The Prussians then 
blockaded Thionville, and advanced upon Ver- 
dun. On the 26th the news of the surrender of 
Longwi was known all over Paris, It produced 
the greatest alarm and rage: the people, who at- 
tributed the surrender to treachery, believed that 
they and their cause would be betrayed every- 
where, and that the Duke of Brunswick would 
be allowed to reach the capital and execute his 
tremendous threats without any valid opposition. 
Cambon demanded that the assembly should in- 
stantly decree a levy of 30,000 men in the depart- 
ment of Paris and the departments nearest to the 
capital. The proposition was voted by acclama- 
tion. It was then hinted that though men might 
be ready enough to march, they could not well 
march without muskets; and this Jed to the 
passing of resolutions, that all those citizens who 
were not going to march to the frontiers should 
deliver up their guns to those who were; that 
domiciliary visits should be made, and that mus- 
kets and all other arms should be seized when- 
ever they could be found. It was also voted that 
every citizen in a besieged town who talked of 
surrendering should be punished with death. 
But it was in the municipality or commune 
that the greatest fervour and energy were dis- 
played. Danton, who attended there much more 
constantly than in the council of ministers, re- 
commended the measures of vigour and rigour 
that ought to be adopted at the present crisis. 
It was he that suggested the taking into pay and 
arming all the indigent men in and about Paris. 
It was Danton’s plan that the barriers should be 
strictly guarded and closed for forty-eight hours, 
und that the domiciliary visits should not be 
made merely in search of arms, but also for the 
arrest of all aristocrats, of all unsworn priests, of 
all who had put their names to anti-revolutionary 
petitions—of all, in short, who were in any way 
ewuspect, In order that all these victims might 
be seized within Paris, the strictest and most 
terrible orders were given to let no living being 
pass the barriers; and the pikemen and the sans- 
culotte national guardsmen, who watched those 
barriers and every issue from the capital, wanted 
neither threatening nor prompting to make them 
keen in their duty. On the morning of the ter- 
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rible 29th, news was received that the Austrians 
were advancing rapidly, and that nearly the 
whole of La Vendée was up in arms. The panic 
and the fury were trebled. The Girondist minis- 
ters lost what little heart had been left in them, 
and proposed abandoning the capital and retiring 
toSaumur. But here Danton raised his sonorous 
voice, and said—‘ You cannot be ignorant of the 
fact that all France is in Paris! If you abandon 
the capital you are lost for ever, and you deliver 
up all France to the enemy. You must main- 
tain yourselves in Paris, cost what efforts it may. 
It is also impossible to think of fighting under 
the walls of the capital: the 10th of August has 
divided France into two parts, one attached to 
royalty, and the other wishing for a republic. 
The republicans, whose extreme minority in the 
state you cannot conceal from yourselves, are the 
only men upon whom you can rely—are the only 
men that will fight. The rest will refuse to 
march; they will agitate Paris in favour of the 
emigrants and foreigners, while your republican 
defenders, placed between two fires, will get 
themselves killed in endeavouring to repel the 
invasion. If they fail, as it seems to me they 
must do, the ruin of France and your own ruin 
are certain: if, contrary to every expectation, 
they should return as conquerors of the coalition, 
still this very victory will be a defeat for you; 
for it will have cost you the lives of thousands 
of brave republicans, while the royalists, even 
now more numerous than you, will have lost 
none of their force or influence. My opinion 
therefore is, that, to disconcert their measures 
and stop the foreign enemy on his march, we 
must strike terror into the hearts of the royal- 
ists!” The Girondist ministers understood the 
sense of these terrible words: it is said they 
shuddered at them, and remained speechless, 
“J tell you,” rejoined Danton, “that there is no- 
thing for us but terror! We must terrify the roy- 
alists and all our enemies here at Paris! (Z/ faut 
fatre peur/)” Gentle Roland, honest Claviére, 
amiable Servan, mathematical Monge, are said to 
have continued to sit silent and horror-stricken, 
staring with eyes of wonder at their brother- 
minister Dantou and one another; but, whatever 
was their wonder, whatever their horror, it is not 
shown or even said hy any one that they made 
the slightest effort to stop the realization of the 
scheme of terror and slaughter proposed hy this 
truly revolutionary minister of justice. We know 
their utter powerlessness, we know that no efforts 
they could have made would have prevented the 
massacres which had already been determined 
upon; but just and brave men, enthusiasts in all 
the higher virtues, as the Girondists pretended 
to be, would have made the attempt, and would 
have been massacred themselves rather than 
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have lived to witness such infernal cruelties, such 
an eternal disgrace on the character of their 
country. But these men were hollow pretenders: 
they only felt for their own personal danger, 
which is said to have been great, inasmuch as 
some of the directors of the massacre wished to 
include them in it; and when their own danger 
was over, they would have shaken hands with 
the blood-stained ruffians who had relieved them 
from all future dread af royalty and aristocracy. 
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Danton —-From a Trench print of the period 


From the council Danton strode to the Hotel de 
Ville, to give the last directions as to the proper 
means of beginning the reign of terror. The 
chief men who acted under him or with him 
were Marat, Tallien, Billaud- Varennes, Collot 
dq’ Herbois, Panis (a little lawyer, and brother-in- 
liw to Brewer Santerre), Sergent (an engraver 
and Cordelier), Duplain, Lefort, and Jourdeil; 
but the active agents in the arrests, which were 
preparatory to the massacre, included nearly every 
member of the commune, whose total number 
was at this moment from 500 to 600, All kinds 
of subterfuges and suppressions are employed by 
French writers to diminish the numbers of the 
butchers of the revolution, and to make the 
world believe that all the worst crimes were not 
only conceived, but were absolutely perpetrated 
hy a few individuals; but their ingenuity can de- 
ceive no one that will look into the facts, Before 
these hundreds of municipals began the domicili- 
ary visits, they knew as well as Danton himeelf 
their meaning and their object. 

At the appointed hour the drums beat to arms, 
the tocsin was sounded, alarm-guns were fired, 
and the visitations were begun. Many hundreds 
of victims of both sexes and of all ages were torn 
from their homes or from their hiding-places, and 
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crowded in upon the many thousands that al- 
ready occupied the prisons. Nobles, offices, 
men of letters and journalists that had taken the 
wrong side, or that had not gone far enough or 
fast enough with the revolution ; ladies who had, 
belonged to the old court, and ladies who had, 
never belonged to any court, but who had emi- 
grants or some other aristocrats for their hus- 
bands or lovers; priests who had not taken the 
civic oath, and priests who had taken it and re- 
pented of it afterwards; men, aud women too, 
who had never taken any part in political mat- 
ters, but who had been denounced as suspect, by 
personal enemies or by busy-bodies, to the com- 
mittees of research and surveillance, were all 
clutched by the municipals and their armed force, 
and put into prison like sheep into pens to be 
ready for slaughter. These operations were con- 
tinued during the following day and night. On 
Saturday, the lst of September, they ceased, and 
the barniers were once more opened for 9 few 
hours. But in the course of the day it was re- 
ported (prematurely) that Verdun had falle1.— 
and fallen, like Longwi, through treachery. 
Hence fresh panic, and fury and madness, and 
hence a cry for blood from every faubourg and 
section, from every street, lane, place, and corner 
of that large mad-house—a cry which encouraged 
Danton, and gave him the assurance that all 
Paris, or the sans-culotte part of it to a man, 
would either co-operate in his great work of ter- 
ror or look on complacently, The burly minister 
of justice or blood went again to the Hétel de 
Ville, and helped the commune to decree that on 
the morrow the tocsin should be sounded, the 
guns of alarm should be fired, and the citizens 
should all meet in arms, with their muskets or 
their pikes, in the Champ de Mars. The decree 
added, for form’s sake, that these armed citizens 
were to march off on Monday morning for Verdun: 
but no one was deceived by this pretence, and 
those who had relations or friends in the prisons, 
and who had courage enough to show their in- 
terest in them, well knowing that the prisons were 
to be forced, and that all in them were to be mur- 
dered, hastened to supplicate and implore the com- 
mune to liberate the objects of their affections. 
Th> morrow, the 2d of September, was a Sun- 
day; it had been chosen because most of the 
people would be idle, and so have time to spare for 
the bloody work. Most of the grand crimes of the 
revolution were, for the same reason, conimitted 
on Sabbath-days. The commune issued a pro- 
clamation to tell the people that the country was 
in far greater danger than ever; that the enemy 
was almost at the gates of Paris; that there was 
nothing but Verdun between them and the capi- 
tal. A report was also circulated that the aris- 
tocrate were going to break out of prison that 
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sin was going to sound, and that all tl ‘iot in listeni Hay et ney pase ee ine 
citizens of Paris were assembling in ce nee sea soe who came to make vapid 
de Mars in order to march against the enem er for the service of the country 
a y., anew musket, an assignat of fifty li ; 
The assembly thanked their munici ; gnat of fifty livres (not then 
pals in the worth five-pence), a pair of hack 
name of all France for their beautiful patriotism, | ; » & pair of hackney-coach horses, 
: patriotism, a uniform coat, &., &e. A d ; ve 
and invited them to the honours of the sbance. ‘eens opal 
; . zenesses came into the hall to make the signi 
Orator Vergniaud poured out a lon make the significaut 
. g rhapsody. demand that all such i aren 
“Tt is to day,” said this great Girondin, “ ao Woe Coe nim pr eee 
that merely for debt should be i 
Paris will really show herself in all her should be instantly liberated, in 
i ; grandeur! order that they might 1 
From this day forward we have nothin | : peeeses not be confounded and 
gto fear!” punished with the trait 
After talking about the corrupting gold whicel eae Ver shill the assem: 
the enemies of liberty were distributing nail after “ible. noma said nothing, to avert the hor- 
making use of other arguments and figures which, of their promrciulee ey fe as ie Rania 
however he might mean it, certain! ’ ; countrywomen ; nay, at 
y tended to this very moment the 
keep up the popular fury and thirst for bl : y agreed to a demand that 
ood, tlie state prisoners at Orl 
Vergniaud proposed that the assembl ! pee rleans should be brought 
y should nearer to Paris, or nearer to t : 
every day send twelve of its members to Work Some mad E Raabe ee pectaaiee 
: ae lishman had just offer 
with the people in digging trenches on Mont ae just offered a musket 
mar- for the defence of liberty, wl 
tre. At this proposition all the house rose and , th i Pee ee 
at the prisons were forced, and 
shouted, and all the galleries did the same; ener were forced, and that the mas- 
decree was passed in whirlwind of ae any Lear daona : zr pao ie 
Soon after this scene the tocsin was heard ri Saniesd uae 200) Tete sad 
: i ing- been already butchered in the churcl . 
ing from the Hotel de Ville, and all the church! meli sau alae macahgese 
tes, which, like other churel 
towers, the Salle de Manége was shaken by tre-, oe ee churches, had been 
mendous discharges of artillery, and Dantenenese a ae : oe os earth 
to the bar with a radiant countenance. “G | i exireoruinary emonon, 
bore aetna! sn : en- appointed a deputation to go forth : 
tlemen,” said this minister of justice, ‘it is v eo sue ana 
ay ery lize the people; and for this obj 
satisfactory to the ministers of a f ae se is object they selected 
people to only five of their memb d 
have to announce that the country is goi | . ers, and those five were 
ry is going to be men more likely to encourage tl 
saved. Everything is moving, everything i ; irage the people than to 
oe ything is check their savage rage: th : 
shaking itself, every man is burnin i j pe: Tage they, wee tee 
g with anxiety Cordelier-Jacobin Bazire, th ; . 
to fight. Younowknowthat Verdun is not tak ee ee ee 
en, de Neufchateau, Dussaul ini 
but only invested. You know that the garri S  Cataan te ’ aulx, and Lequinio, and the 
: garrison Girondist Isnard, who i 
have sworn to immolate the first man th qemahe a. Benet aly pepuved: tae 
at pro- most enthusiastic or maddest of his facti 
poses a surrender. One portion of the people of 800 Shine sacha, ae 
: : these members had qui 
Paris are going to march to the frontiers : se get Waee anne 
: another other deputations arrived to mak 
portion are going to work at the entrenchments, | about dyi egal pice ped 
. for one’s country ; and th 
and a third will defend the interior of the city seine eee vieroeat he 
: sme city | assembly listening to th i 
with their pikes! The tocsin t] | g ese orations, while young 
their pikes! . . . . yat. you | and old, the innocent and tl : 
hear is not the signal of alarm ; it is onl ing 3 and the helpless, were dying 
y sounding , in heaps all round th A ’ : 
the charge on the enemies of the country | ing i Bites ee ORE OIE ut tae 
ry! . 
conquer them, to annihilate them, what : ae disorder aaa th ae a spalie 
ing? Audacity, audacity, and still audacity! il killi iat the people “were 
; y!—' still killing the prisoners.” Th 
toujours de Taudace, et la France est sauvée.” Th i en for the first 
: ne time—when the massacres had : 
assembly applauded, the assemb! :; res had been going on 
y approved all for nine hours—the b . 
that he and the commune had do | ti assembly made an applica- 
: Aula ne, saying no-, tion to the omnipotent 
thing: hinting ‘nothiug about the fir » Bayi potent commune. And what 
: st and imme-| was the nature of this applicati i 
oe : : ication? Was 
diate consequences of this universal insurrection earnest entreaty, a solem ‘infer i. i 
and meeting in the Champ de Mars ae rae ’ n oe & passionate 
The honourable me F . I commune to put forth its whole 
mbers went quietly to their strength, and stop these murders en masse? No! 
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it was nothing of the sort; it was merely to re- | knew him. Billaud- Varennes, at this time a 
quest the commune to give the assembly “pre- | member of the council of the commune, dressed 
cise information” as to what was passing. At | in his insignia of office, applauded this butchery 
half-past two in the morning three commissaries | of aged helpless men, and told the people they 
of the commune, Tallien, Truchot, and Giraud, | were doing their duty. This being done, 200 
presented themselves in the hall in order to give | priests who lay under lock and key in the church 
this “precise information.” Truchot, who spoke | of the Carmelites were massacred to a man, not 
first, said with a coolness that could only have | without much laughter and many jests on the 
proceeded from his approbation of all that had | part of their murderers. Being refreshed with 
been done, “Gentlemen, most of the prisons are | wine sent to them by the committee of the sec- 
now empty; about 400 prisoners have perished. | tion, the égorgeurs went to the Abbaye, wherein 
At the prison of La Force to which I repaired, | were confined from 200 to 300 persons, including 
I thought it my duty to get out all the persons | Swiss, gardes du corps, deputies of the first as- 
detained there only for debt. I did the same at | sembly, priests, ladies, and others. These were 
the prison of St. Pélagie,” &e. Tallien, who spoke | nearly all despatched in the course of the night ; 
next, was equally cold-blooded. “The people,” | and during that same night, throughout which 
suid he, “went first to the Abbaye. They de- | the assembly sat, some hundreds were massacred 
manded from the governor of the prison his | in other prisons, and many scores in the streets. 
register and list of prisoners. All the prisoners| On the following day, Monday the 3d, Roland 
detained for the affair of the 10th of August, or and that other extra-virtuous Gironde minister, 
for forging assignats, perished at once. The , Servan, appeared in the assembly, to request that 
council of the commune sent a deputation to op- | some stop might be put to the popular excite- 
pose this disorder. [The villains would not even | ment, “which had been produced by a few mali- 
call it a massacre.} The procureur of the com- | cious men.” The house agreed on a proclamation 
mune employed all the means suggested by his | to the people, which was to be read by sound of 
zeal and humanity. He could do nothing, and | trumpet. But it was late in the evening of the 
saw several victims perish at his feet.” What | 3d before this proclamation was drawn up, al- 
tlie assembly did for some hours after we know | though, from morning till noon, from noon till 
not ; we only know that the massacres continued, | night, the égorgeurs, with short intervals for 
and that no effort was made by them or by any of | rest, continued their work. Roland, who had 
the Gironde ministers to stop them. This duty accompanied Servan to the bar, did not speak, 
more especially concerned the virtuous Roland, ; but he handed in a long-winded, pragmatical, 
as minister for the home department; and Roland | pedantic letter, full of generalities, commonplace 
did nothing until the evening of the 3d, when he | uxioms, and self-laudation. Madame, his wife, 
complained to the assembly—or rather until the | applauds his wondrous courage in being the first 
4th—when he wrote a pressing letter to Santerre | to raise his voice against the massacres. Yet 
for a military force, which Santerre never sent. | how did virtuous Roland speak of these multi- 
We cannot enter upon anything like a com-| tudinous and giganfic abominations? Why, he 
plete account of these orgies of human blood, | mingled praise with his blame, and, in most 
which did not entirely cease until the 9th. Such | gently condemning what had happened, half 
an account, compiled from the innumerable nar- | hinted at the usefulness of the popular fury; and 
ratives left by eye-witnesses, would fill a larger; he openly and directly eulogized the 10th of 
volume than ever has been written upon the Sici- | August, which threw both the throne and the 
lian Vespers or the massacre of Saint Bartholo- | assembly under the feet of a rabid democracy, 
mew, and would contain details infinitely more | and which led directly to these very massacres, 
atrocious than any connected with those two cele- | “The wrath of the people,” said this self-sufficient, 
brated butcheries of human beings. The slaugh- | cold-blooded formalist, in this letter to the as- 
terers--the égorgeurs —proceeded systematically | sembly—“ the wrath of the people and the move- 
with their bloody work, enlivening their toils with | ment of the insurrection are to be compared to 
song and dance, and exhibiting as much of the the action of a torrent which sweeps away ob- 








monkey as the tiger part of their character. The | stacles which no other power could remove, but 
first victims sacrificed on the Sunday were twenty- | the over- flooding and rush of which spreads 
four priests who had been arrested that morning | ravage and devastation, unless it return very 
for refusing the serment civiqgue. They were | soon into its bed. Without the day of the 10th 
put into six hackney-coaches and were literally | of August [a day rendered, by the massacre of the 
hewn to pieces in the streets, with the exception | Swiss, as atrocious as any single day of blood that 
of one, the Abbé Sicard, the celebrated teacher | followed it], it is quite evident that we were all 
of the deaf and dumb, who was bravely and | lost; the court, fully prepared long before, was 
miraculously rescued by a watch-maker who | only waiting the moment to fill up its treasons, 
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to spread over Paris the flag of death, and to | said about the butcheries which were going on 
reign by terror! The feeling of the people, | more actively than ever at some of the prisons, 
always just and prompt when their opinions are | and no further allusion was made to them until 
not corrupted, anticipated the moment marked | the day was far advanced, when the council of 
for their ruin, and rendered it fatal to the con- | the commune requested that the assembly would 
spirators! It is in the nature of things, and in | be pleased to name six of their own members to 
the nature of the human heart, that victory should | act conjointly with them “in calming the efferves- 
bring with it some excesses: the sea, agitated by | cence.” [The most atrocious, the most immense 
a violent storm, continues to roll and roar for a | and astounding of crimes was, in the language of 
long time after the tempest is over; but all things | Petion’s colleagues, only disorder or effervescence.] 
have their limits.” Could Danton, could Robes- | The assembly instantly did as they were ordered, 
pierre at any time, could Marat himself have | and named six deputies to act with the commune 
spoken of blood and horror with more coolness | —Bazire, Chabot, Choudieu, Thuriot, Dussaulx, 
than this? In another part of his letter, virtu- | and Lacroix. Four of these six were disciples or 
ous Roland said, “Yesterday ...... was a | admirers of Marat—were Jacobins of the very 
day, on the events of which we ought perhaps to | worst kind; and the remaining two, to say the 
throw a veil. I know that the people, terrible | least of them, were men impatient for a republic, 
in their vengeance, yet observe a sort of justice: | and who were sure not to expose themselves to 
they do not take for their victim every man that | danger by counteracting their bloodthirsty col- 
is presented to their fury; they direct their fury | leagues, or by opposing the will and energy of 
against those whom they believe to have been | the sovereign people. The individuals selected 
too long spared by the sword of the law, and | by the council-general of the commune to act 
whom the pemlous circumstances of the times} with them in calming the effervescence were 
persuade them to immolate without delay. But | Robespierre, Manuel, and Deltroy. Business 
I know that it is easy for scoundrels, for some | was then suspended in order that the deputies 
traitors, to bring about an abuse of this effer- | might have time to dine—for men dined in the 
vescence, and I therefore know that it ought to be | midst of all these atrocities, sipped their coffee 
stopped. I know that we owe to all France the | and their chasse-café while the streets of Paris 
solemn declaration, that the executive power has | were running with blood; and the graceful and 
heen able neither to foresee nor to prevent these | gracious Madame Roland was giving her dinner- 
excesses; I know that it is the duty of the con-| parties and displaying such wit as she had, and 
stituted authorities to put an end to them, or, turning fine phrases in her hdétel du ministére 
consider themselves annihilated. I also know | all the while—at least she gave her usual five 
that this declaration exposes me to the rage of | o'clock dinner to her husband's colleagues in office 
some agitators: well, then, let them take my life; ! and the select members of the Gironde on this 
I only wish to preserve it for liberty and equality,” | very day, the 3d of September, entertaining the 
&e. He eulogized the gentleness and docility madman Anacharsis Clootz, who then and there 
of the French people, and said he was quite sure | undertook to prove that the massacres in pro- 
that if they were only properly informed, and | gress were indispensable and salutary. Yet this 
placed “on a level with the circumstances of the | woman, who tells us these facts about the dinner, 
times,” all would go well until the meeting of the | tells us also that the massacres were continuing ; 
convention, which was close at hand, and which | that they lasted at the Abbaye from Sunday after- 
could not fail of securing tranquillity and happi- | noon till Tuesday morning, at La Force still 
ness under the best of republican institutions. | longer, at Bicétre four days, &c. 

The assembly had opened their debates at the| It was on the morning of this day, the 3d of 
usual hour in the morning, and apparently with- | September, and while the assembly and the coun- 
out feeling any interest in the massacres that were | cil of the commune were both sitting, that one of 
in progress. A letter was transmitted from | the most damnable of all the murders—that of 
Mayor Petion, who coldly and lyingly affirmed | the Princess de Lamballe—was committed. This 











that he knew nothing of the events of the night, | lady, a foreigner of royal blood, descended from 
until it was too late to apply any remedy! Bris- | the ancient house of Savoy, had come into France 
aot announced that Verdun was still holding out, | ‘at an early age to be married to the Prince de 
and that the enemy had met with a repulse at | Lamballe, a branch of the house of Bourbon- 
Montmédy; and was honoured with loud ap- | Penthiavre. Marie Antoinette had become greatly 
plauses. A milliner came to present some trin- | attached to her, and had lived with her for many 
kets for the service of the country, and to offer | years as an equal and a sister. Hence, when that 
to mount guard in Paris as a soldier: her patri- | torrent of obscene slander and libel began, which 
otic daughter, who came with her, presented a | preceded the revolution, the name of the princess 
silver thimble and fifteen sous. Nota word was | was always coupled with that of the queen, and 
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she was charged with nearly every vice aud turpi- 
tude that is to be found in Juvenal’s sixth satire. 
At the time when the reign of liberty began, the 
princess was a widow, and superintendent of the 
queen’s household. She was and ever had been 
gentle in her manners, generous in her actions, 
graceful and kind-hearted to all people, and, 
though in her fortieth year, her face aud form 
were eminently beautiful. She had never inter- 
fered in any business in court or cabinet, except 
to procure pardons for offences, or promotions 
and favours for others; but all these things 
weighed lighter than a feather in the balance 
against the foul imputations which had been cast 
upon her for years, and the fact of her being the 
friend and confidante of the defamed queen, next 
to whom she was the most hated woman 1n all 
France. Her life had been repeatedly threatened 
—had at one time, when the court was brought 
from Versailles to be imprisoned in the Tuileries, 
been threatened daily—and the poissardes, the 
dames de la halle, and the other furies who had 
been wont to sit “ knitting ? the sun” under the 
walls of the palace and in the Tuileries gardens, 
had often sung in her hearing songs which ex- 


pressed the happiness they should feel in carrying | _# 


her bowels on their pike-heads, along with those 
of the Austrian woman. At the time of the flight 
to Varennes, the princess got safely out of this 
pandemonium; she was living in security and 
honour in England when the king accepted the 
constitution, and when her generous affection and 
devotion to the queen induced her to return to 
Paris. She followed her royal mistress to the 
dungeons of the Temple, and was barbarously 
torn from her at the end of a few days, to be sent 
alone to the prison of La Force. She was there 
when the massacres began on Sunday afternoon; 
she was there when her chamber door was burst 
open, and she was told that she must go to the 
Abbaye. She said she did not wish to be re- 
moved; that she was as well at La Force as she 
could be at the Abbaye, or in any other better 
prison. A national guardsman approached her 
bedside—for she was lying on her bed, though 
not to sleep—and told her that she must go; that 
her life depended on her obedience. Having with 
difficulty obtained permission to be left alone for 
a minute, she rose from the bed and arranged 
her dress. When the ruffians went m with their 
infernal “ Allons, marchons,” and when she saw 
the blood upon their faces and their hands, she 
almost sank to the earth or into it; but two men 
supported her, and leaning upon them she walked 
or was dragged down to the terrible gate. All 
agree in relating that she had scarcely crossed 
the threshold of the prison ere she received a 
blow on the head from a sabre which made her 
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that she fell dead among the heaps of dead, and 
that then the people (horrible to be told !), women 
mixed with men, stripped her beautiful body 
stark naked, cut off her head, and committed 
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other mutilations and acts which cause the pen 
to drop from one’s hand in thinking of them. 
They stuck her head, her heart, her limbs, and 
other parts of her body upon pikes, and singing 
and dancing they promenaded them through 
Paris. When they had done their worst there 
was a worse behind—when all that they could 
do to the remains of a beautiful, noble-hearted 
woman could only damn them to eternal fame 
without hurting her, an accursed villain cried 
out, “We must carry her to the foot of the throne, 
Allons, au Temple!” and to the Temple they ran, 
to show her to the queen, with their horrible 
shrieks and hell songs, rounded off from time to 
time with the “Qa ira,” “Vive la nation !” ‘Vive 
la liberté!” and the Marseillese hymn, the only 
hymn now sung in revolutionized France. While 
these massacres were raging in the capital, fifty- 
three political prisoners were sacrificed at Ver- 
sailles. 

Inu various towns and municipalities the people 
rose with the avowed intention of murdering all 
political prisoners, all priests, all aristocrats—all 
men whatsoever who outraged the principle of 
equality by possessing property and elegant houses 
or dresses ; but in many instances the communes 


blood spout; that the blow was presently repeated; | would not consent to take their lesson from Paris, 
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and the national guards, not yet sufficiently 
sans-culottized, courageously opposed the égor- 
geurs At Meaux fourteen individuals were 
butchered in the prison of the fort, and a day or 
two later a good many priests of the town and 
neighbourhood were put to death by the mob, 
who carried their heads upon pikes through the 
streets. At Caen, at Rouen, other horrors were 
committed ; at Roanne seventeen heads of priests 
and officers were promenaded on pikes, at Gisors 
the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, ex-president of the 
directory of the department of Paris, was cut to 
pieces under the eyes of his 
mother and his wife; at 
Rheims, eight priests and lay- 
men were put to death. In 
the south there were many 
massacres; af Lyons nearly 
every prisoner in the Chateau 
Picrre-Eucise was despatched, 
and Avignon, where fighting 
and massacring had never 
ceased since the expulsion of 
the Papal authorities and its 
annexation to France, became 
a universal slaughter -house 
At Bordeaux, the head-quar- 
ters of Girondism, attempts 
were made to seize the priests, 
but the mayor and the mu- 
nicipality made head against 
the insurrection, and it hap- 
pily appears that not many were murdered there 

No two accounts agree as to the total amount of 
these wide-spread massacres. Nothing like an 
exact account was attainable at the time, and now 
no such thing is to be expected. The Zistorre de 
CHspion, a work of some authority, states broadly 
that the number of all who were massacred in 
the course of the month of September, at Paris 
and in all parts of France, was 15,000. Barrére 
and Berville, who published their Mémoires in 
1823, make the numbers of those who were égor- 
gés in the prisons of Paris alone, amount to 
12,800. In this calculation there is evidently 
some great exaggeration. Peltier, the royalist 
writer, calculates the number killed in the prisons 
at 1005; but he omits several of the prisons in 
his account, and among them that of Bicétre, 
where, according to every relation, the murders 
were the most numerous, and attended with the 
most horrible circumstances. Maton de la Var- 
enne, speaking only of the prisons, and not of all 
of them, sets down the number of the killed at 
1049, of whom 202 were priests; but he relied 
upon prison registers, which were very imper- 
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fectly kept, and took no account of the murders 
that were committed in the streets and in private 
houses, or of the massacres perpetrated in Paris 
after the Sth.' There was only a lull then; and 
though the prisons were emptied by the butcheries 
of the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th, the work of killing 
was loosely renewed on the 6th and 7th, and was 
not entirely over on the 9th, while the massacres 
were well nigh recommencing with as much fury 
as ever on the 16th and 17th. It is not very 
probable that any very exact list was taken at 
any of the prisons of the immense numbers that 
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were sent into confinement ly Danton’s dom- 
ciliary visits just before the massacres began 
As there was no possibility of escape—as the 
barriers were strictly guarded all the time the 
massacres lasted—as the people had lists of the 
names of many thousands of obnoxious indivi- 
duals—as the butchery indisputably lasted fout 
days and nights, in full activity—and as assassi- 
nations were performed from time to time during 
a whole fortnight—we believe it may safely be 
assumed that from 4000 to 5000 victims perished 
in Paris alone, and that in all France there fell 
in the course of this dismal month, by murder 
alone, some 7000 souls, or near upon half the 
number stated hy the author of L’ Mstoure de 


0 Espion. 
! This is Peltier’s hat .— 
Aux Carmes et A Saint Firmin 244 
A l'Abbaye Saint Germ un 150 
Au Clottre des Bernardins 73 
A 1 Hépital de la Salpttritre, 45 
A la Conciergerie, . 85 
Au Chatelet 214 
A l'Hotel de la Foice, P 164 
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War of the allied powers against France—Their dil tory proceedings—Military condition of the contending parties 
—Dumouriez’s plan of operations—His successful occupation of Argonne—His resistance to the Prussians at 
Valmy-—Sufferings and disappointments of the Prussians—They retreat—Dumouriez marches against the 
Austrians—Battle of Jemappe—Defeat of the Austrians—French conquest of Flanders—Dumouriez captures 
Mechlin—Facilities in recruiting the French republican armies—Dumouriesz defeats the Austrians at ‘Jirle- 
mont—The Austrian Netherlands conquered by the French—Dumouriez prevented from invading Holland— 
He captures Aix-la-Chapelle—The French invade Germany—Their successes under Custine on the Upper 
Rhine—Their capture of Mentz and Frankfort-on-the-Main—The French resolve to invade Savoy—<Arts 
used to win over the Savoyards—Savoy invaded and overrun by the French—Massacre committed by the 
French at Oneglia—Events in Paris—Election of its deputies to the convention—Character of the deputies— 
Dr. Priestley becomes a French citizen and deputy—Parties into which the convention was divided—The 
trial of Louis XVI. commences—Charges against him and his answers—Popular urgency for his condem- 
nation—He is voted guilty—Clamorous demands for his execution—Meeting of the convention upon the 
final question—Variety of punishments voted —Cunduct of the spectators during the voting—Tlhe Duke of 
Orleans votes for the king’s death—Indignation of the convention at the interference of Spain in behalf of 
Louis—Humane attempt of Duchdtel to save the king— Louis by a majority condemned to die-—Execution of 


Louis X VI, 


@| ROM these civil proceedings it is a 
relief to escape, even to the horrors 
of war, for the worst of them are 
less revolting. It is admitted by 
a French military man, writing 
shortly after the crisis, that, not- 





withstanding 
powers, there was a moment when everything was 
possible; but they suffered that 1aoment to be lost. 
The French people had been expecting invasion, 
and preparing to meet it for many months—for 
more than a year France had been one great drill- 
ground. There was a time when a large part of 
the population, not yet indoctrinated by the clubs, 
or emboldened by success, or committed by daring 
and extreme acts, were wavering and uncertain ; 
but the allies waited to make their attack till the 
moment when the unity of feeling and the popu- 
lar enthusiasm were at their highest pitch; and 
even then, instead of beginning the campaign 
early, so as to have all the summer before them, 
they did not enter France until the month of 
August. Before Verdun surrendered to the 
Prussians, Dumouriez called a council of war at 
Sedan, composed of Lieutenant-general Dillon, 
four major-generals, Petit (his principal commis- 
sary), and his own staff, which consisted only of 
three experienced officers. He opened the map 
of Champagne, into which the Prussians were 
penetrating; and he showed that, Longwi being 
taken and Verdun invested, while another body 
of the enemy had advanced beyond Thionville, 
and were threatening Metz, there were no means 
left either to form a junction with Marshal Luck- 
ner, or te receive succours from any other quarter 


in time to deliver Verdun; and that accordingly 
there was nothing to be depended upon but his 
own army. This army was far inferior in num- 
ber to that of the Duke of Brunswick: but then 
the cavalry of it was composed of the best regi- 
ments of France, and was upwards of 5000 strong; 


the discordant views of the allied | more than one-half of his infantry (exceeding in 


all 18,000 men) was formed of regiments of the 
line; the rest consisted of national guards, being 
well disciplined, rendered warlike by a year's 
encampment, and by continual marches and 
skirmishes with the Austrians ; the artillery, too, 
being excellent, counting a park of sixty pieces, 
besides battalion guns. With such means there 
was no reason to despair; he thought that this 
army might be the salvation of France. It had 
the inestimable advantage of acting in its own 
country, where everything was to be expected 
from the enthusiasm of the people. On the 
other hand the Prussians would be retarded by 
the sieges, by the difficulty of finding provisions, 
by the delays incident to their own convoys, and 
by the terrible quantity of their heavy artillery. 
The equipages of so many princes, the number 
of draught-horses necessary to drag their cannon, 
stores, and baggage over rough roads, must make 
their march exceedingly slow. On the contrary, 
his own army, which could not possibly remain 
whereit was, might move with greatrapidity. But 
in what direction should itmove? After various 
schemes had been proposed, Dumouriez, who 
abounded in that military genius of which his late 
rival La Fayette had never given a token, pointed 
to the forest of Argonne upon the map, and ex- 
claimed, “Behold the Thermopyls of France ! IfI 
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can but arrive there before the Prussiang, all will | by the 4th of September all the five passes of the 
be saved!”' The forest of Argonne is a belt of | forest of Argonne were occupied by different 


wood running on elevated rocky ground, nearly 
all the way from Sedan to Passevant, a league 
beyond Ste, Ménéhould, the entire length being 
about fifteen French leagues, its breadth very un- 
equal, varying from four leagues to half a league. 


- 
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Genera! DuMOURIEZ —From a French print 


Tt separates the Bishoprics (Les Trois Evéchés), a 
rich and fertile country, from Champagne the 
Hungry, or the Lousy (as poudleuse properly 
signifies), a district cursed by nature, 1m which 
was neither water nor wood, forage nor pastur- 
age, but one cold bed of clay, without towns or 
bourgs, with no habitations but a few wretched 
villages scattered here and there and far apart. 
The forest was intersected with rocks, water- 
courses, bogs, and marshes, which rendered it 
impenetrable to the march of an army except by 
five openings or passes. As there were no other 
means of advancing on the French capital, where 
the Duke of Brunswick had promised to dine by 
a certain day, it is astonishing that he should not 
have secured one or two of the best of these 
passes; but he had done nothing of the kind, 
wasting several days in the sieges of Longwi and 
Verdun, places which he might have left in his 
rear without any danger. But if he could now 
discover Dumouriez’s intentions, he could hardly 
fail of remedying his blunder; and, as he was 
considerably nearer to the best of the passes, or 
those which led most directly to the capital, the 
French general must move with the greatest 
rapidity » or see his plan frustrated. But Du- 
mouriez not only moved with admirablerapidity, 
but also marched in such a way as to conceal his 
intention, until it was toa bate for the Duke of 
Brunswick to attempt Miers eye 

moved his army in several 
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divisions of his army, which was every day re- 
inforced by the arrival of national guards and 
volunteers. He had also transmitted orders to 
Beurnonville to quit the fortified camp of Maulde 
and march straight to Argonne with his 10,000 
men, a considerable portion of whom consisted 
of Belgians who had revolted against the emperor 
and joined the French ; and Beurnonville was 
expected to arrive in a very few days. Other 
troops—another army, in fact—were collecting 
in his rear at Rheims under General d’Harville. 
It was not until the 8th of September that the 
Duke of Brunswick extended his front, and ap- 
proached the forest and paasesof Argonne, His 
head-quarters were constantly distracted by con- 
flicting opinions, and disturbed by the petulance 
and evil counsels of the emigrants, who pretended 
that, as Frenchmen, they must best know how to 
manage a war in France, and who evidently 
misled him from the beginning of the campaign 
to the end of it. There were several very narrow 
chances: at one time Dumouriez was driven from 
his fortified camp: at another a panic seized his 
new levies, and more than 2000 men fled with 
incredible speed to the distance of thirty leagues, 
publishing everywhere that the army was be- 
trayed and annihilated, and that Dumouriez and 
all the generals had gone over to the enemy. 
But the able strategist contrived to keep the 
Duke of Brunswick and his army at bay; and 
by the 19th of September, Dumouriez, being 
joined by Beurnonville and Kellermann, found 
himself at the head of a force far superior in 
number to the army of Brunswick. On the 20th 
the Prussians made a somewhat spiritless attempt 
to drive the French from the steep hill of Valmy. 
The affair has been very properly called the 
Cannonade of Valmy;: each of the two armies 
fired more than 20,000 cannon-shot, and yet lost 
no more, in killed and wounded, than 300 or 400 
meneach. It however gave great encouragement 
to the French, by proving to them that their 
steadiness and their fire could arrest the progress 
of so formidable anenemy. The young Duke of 
Chartres (then plain M. Chartres, and afterwards 
Louis Philippe, King of the French), was in this 
battle or caunonade, serving as a general officer, 
and having for his aide-de-camp his younger 
brother, the Duke of Montpensier, then a youth 
of seventeen. Kellermann praised the valour and 
conduct of both princes, and honourable mention 
was made of them in the bulletins sent to Paris, 
Fresh armies were now collecting round the 
Prussians, who found themselves still entangled 
in a sterile country, in want of forage and pro- 
visions, a prey to a cruel dysentery, occasioned 
| by the badness of their food and by the drenchiug 
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of the autumnal rains, which now fell inces- 
santly for many days, making the bad roads 
still worse, swelling all the rivers and streams, 
and ruining all the baggage.' 

At the beginning of the campaign the Duke of 
Brunswick had been assured by the sanguine 
emigrants, that the mass of the population, who 
must by this time be disgusted with the revolu- 
tion, would rise and join him, and fight under 
the French princes who were with him; and, in 
short, that the campaign would be nothing but 
a pleasant promenade along the banks of the 
Marne. But, instead of joining him, or even of 
remaining neutral, the population of the country 
seemed armed to a man against him, the peasantry 
cutting off and butchering all his stragglers, 
fighting in ambush on almost every road, and 
not unfrequently intercepting his convoys; and 
at Valmy he had found that the sans-culottes 
were commanded by skilful and experienced 
generals—that shoemakers and tailors were be- 
coming very good officers, and that the new 
levies, mixed with old troops, could keep their 
ground. It was clear that neither he nor the 
emigrants had sufficiently reflected on the apti- 
tude of the French people for the art and prac- 
tice of war; or upon the fact that such revolu- 
tions must nearly always produce great soldiers. 
The Prussians were pedants in war, believing 
that it could only be a successful art when sub- 
jected to their own rigid rules; and, as for the 
emigrants, it was one of the few articles of their 
limited belief, that roturters could never make 
good officers—-a conviction which was scarcely 
removed from their minds until the sans-culotte 
armies, under sans-culotte officers and generals, 
had overrun half Europe. On the 30th of Sep- 
tember, at the dead of night, Brunswick struck 
his camp, having sent before him his artillery 
and heavy baggage. On the morning of the Ist 
of October, Dumouriez detached General Dam- 
pier to occupy the abandoned camp of La Lune, 
which was found strewed with the carcasses of 
men and horses, and offering such startling proofs 
of the epidemic malady or maladies which had 
been raging there, that Dampier precipitately 
abandoned the post, lest his men should be in- 
fected. Dumouriez, whose vanity was at least 
equal to his genius, hurried to Paris to show 
himself at the theatres, to receive compliments 
and laurel crowns, to solicit for more troops in 
order that he might conquer Belgium, to see 
which party was getting strongest in the con- 





+ Dumouries, the Duke of Brunswick, the Jacobin commis- 


sioners, Goethe, the French newspapers, the English newspapers 
of the day, all mention these dreadful rains. But a oritic in the 
Euinburgh Review, in commenting on Mr. Carlyle’s account of 
the campaign of Argonne, doubte or denies that there was any 
rain at all, and assures us that September is not a rainy month 
on the Continent! 
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vention, and to make friends accordingly. In 
many respecte his reception was as flattering as 
he could have desired ; but some of the Jacobins 
thought that he had not done all that he might 
have done, and other Jacobins were mortally 
offended at his having punished some federates 
who had brutally massacred four deserters from 
the emiyrants. He was, however, enabled to 
march against the Austrians, who under the 
Duke of Saxe-Teschen had been obliged to aban- 
don the siege of Lille, and to recross the Belgian 
frontier, a few days after the Duke of Brunswick's 
retreat from the Argonne. On the 4th of Nov- 
ember, two French armies under Dumouriez en- 
tered the Austrian Netherlands in nine columns ; 
and on the 5th, being reinforced by another 
corps d’armée under D’Harville, they came up 
with the Duke of Saxe-Teschen, who occupied an 
excellent position on some wooded hills near the 
village of Jemappe. But if the Austrian posi- 
tion was good, their disproportion in number 
was very great, Saxe-Teschen not having more 
than 15,000 or 16,000 men to oppose to 50,000 
or 60,000 French. 

On the morning of the 6th the French began a 
general action by cannonading, to which the Aus- 
trians replied from some well-placed redoubts. 
This heavy firing continued without intermission, 
and without any great effect on either side, till 
ten o'clock, when the young Duke of Chartres, 
or, as he was now called, young Egalit6, recom- 
mended an attack with fixed bayonets.’ From 
eleven o'clock till one in the afternoon several 
charges were attempted, but every time the 
French were dgfven back by cannon-ball and 
grape-shot. At one time their centre, after losing 
a great number of men, was thrown into complete 
disorder, and was not rallied by the young Duke 
of Chartres without extreme difficulty. While 
the duke returned with the centre to attack the 
village of Jemappe on Saxe-Teschen’s right, Du- 
mouriez, putting himself at the head of two fresh 
brigades, and singing the Marseillese hymn, 
“ Allons, enfans de la patrie,” moved rapidly to 
attack some redoubts towards the enemy's left. 
He was accompanied by several regimenta or 
strong squadrons of horse, and not relying solely 
on the bayonet, he carried some light artillery 
with him. These redoubts were defended by 
some Hungarian grenadiers, who fought most 
desperately ; but attacking by the gorge of the 
redoubts, and bringing their artillery within 
musket-shot, the French at length carried the 
works, when a fearful butchery of the Hunga- 





3 The Duke of Orleans, on being eloeted a member of the con- 
vention, had taken the name of Philip Egalité, or Philip Equality. 
Dodsley's Annual Register, and other works of the day, speak of 
General Rgalité, and of the bravery he displayed at Jomappe, 
without any notion that he was the Duke of Chartres, the son 
of the Duke of Orleans. 
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rians ensued. Dumouriez, anxious about his 
centre. put himself at the head of his cavalry, 
and was proceeding at asmart trot to its succour, 
when he met the young Duke of Montpensier, 
who was galloping to tell him that the centre 
was victorious, and that his brother had gained 
possession of the village of Jemappe after a 
bloody engagement. This decided the affair; it 
was only two o’clock, and the Austrians were in 
full retreat for Mons. The conquered moved off 
in admirable order, carrying with them all their 
artillery except seven or eight pieces ; the con- 
querors had scarcely secured their victory ere 
they were seized with a terrible panic, and, ima- 
giniug that the Austrians had undermined the 
hill and that they would all be blown into the air, 
five battalions abandoned the heights they had 
gained, and fied in the utmost disorder to a village 
at some distance. Dumouriez says that it was in 
consequence of this panic, and of the cowariice 
of one of his generals and of the disobedience of 
others, that he could not molest the Duke of 
Saxe-Teschen on his retreat. The battle of Je- 
mappe decided the fate of the Netherlands, so 
miserably weak was the force collected for the 
defence of that rich country, and so disaffected 
were the Belgians to the house of Austria. Du- 
mouriez states his own loss in killed and wounded 
at 2000, and that of the imperialists at twice that 
number; but there is reason to doubt whether, 
from the nature of the combat and of the ground, 
and from the want of pursuit, the French did 
not lose as many men as the Austrians. On the 
8th, Tournai opened its gates to Labourdonnaye, 
Dumouriez’s second in command ; Courtrai, Me- 
nin, and Bruges, which had been well jacobi- 
nized beforehand, sent deputations to the com- 
mander-in-chief and to the convention; and, as 
soon as the intelligence of the battle of Jemappe 
arrived, the French commandant of Dunkirk, 
with only 1800 foot and 200 horse, marched to 
Nieuport and Ostend, which received him with 
joy. Without a single musket having been fired, 
all Flanders was subdued—or rather, the people 
joined the French and removed every obstacle to 
their progress. The exultation of the Flemings 
and Brabanters was in the course of a very few 
weeks considerably damped by the arrival of 
Jacobin commissioners from the assembly, who 
plundered them most mercilessly, levying contri- 
butions, taxing and harrowing them, as if they 
had really been a conquered people. Even 
Dumouriez himself gave them a sad proof of 
what they had to expect: for almost as soon as 
he had entered Mons, where the inhabitants re- 
ceived him with the utmost joy, he issued an 
ordinance requiring from the clergy a forced loan 
of one year of their revenues; and subsequently, 
in managing contracts for provisions, he forced 
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the Belgian contractors to accept of payment in 
French paper money, which was every day be- 
coming more discredited and worthless. His 
excuse is, that the convention had no money to 
give him, and that the troops, engaging in a 
winter campaign, were almost naked. 

Old Marshal Bender, who had once so terrified 
the Belgian patriots by the threat of pulling on 
his boots, was left in Brussels, not to offer any 
resistance, which was impracticable, but merely 
to arrange a capitulation. On the evening of the 
13th the marshal was summoned by the Alsacian 
Westermann, become a colonel in the armies of 
the French republic by virtue of his exploits in 
the Tuileries on the 10th of August. Old Ben- 
der made the best terms he could, and on the 
14th, Dumouriez entered Brussels amidst the ac- 
clamations of the people, and shouts of “ Long 
live the French! Long live liberty and equality!” 
Having called upon all the towns in Belgium to 
raise and equip volunteer corps and militia, Du- 
mouriez left Brussels on the 19th of November, 
when Labourdonnaye was already laying siege to 
Antwerp, while Valence was blockading Namur. 
Ie captured Mechlin, where he found a great 
quantity of ammunition and arms, and an excel- 
lent foundry for casting cannon. This enabled 
him to improve the equipment of his troops, and 
to arm crowds of volunteers who had come from 
France, where they had been starving for want 
of employment, to take part in this harvest of 
glory and gain. The situation of France con- 
tinued for years to furnish the like adventurers 
in prodigious numbers ; for there was starvation 
at home, and no calling within the reach of the 
common run of men was half so profitable as 
that of arms. To these must be added numbers 
—not inconsiderable—of downright republican 
enthusiasts; and of men passionately fond of 
war for the mere sake of war and its glories; 
and again other numbers who could only be safe 
from the Jacobins and the guillotine by throw- 
ing themselves into the ranks of marching armies. 
All this enabled the revolutionary generals to be 
careless whether a given operation cost them 
thousands of lives more or less; the immense 
numbers which fell were replaced by fresh ar- 
rivals: the want of regular employment at home, 
and the system of terror, were by themselves 
sufficient to recruit their armies, On the 22d, 
Dumouriez was astonished by finding the Duke 
of Saxe-Teschen firmly posted at Tirlemont. An- 
other battle took place. The Austrians, though 
defeated, continued their retreat in admirable 
order, abandoning the country foot by foot, and 
fighting again on the 27th in front of Liége. At 
the beginning of this war of the revolution many 
of the Austrian retreats, if properly examined, 
will be found to be more extraordinary things 
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than the French victories. Liége, which swarmed 
with revolutionists and Jacobins, who in various 
ways had hampered the operations of the empe- 
ror’s general, welcomed Dumouriez as a deliverer 
onthe 28th. The strong fortress of Antwerp sur- 
rendered about the same time to the Peruvian Mir- 
anda, whom Dumouriez had sent to supersede 
Labourdonnaye; Namur surrendered to Valence 
on the 2d of December; and thus, one month after 
opening the campaign, the French found them- 
selves completely masters of all’ the Austrian 
Netherlands, excepting the duchy of Luxemburg. 

Dumotriez, having sent Miranda forward to 
Roermond, wished to continue his winter cam- 
paign by capturing Maestricht, by calling up the 
Dutch democrats, and by revolutionizing Hol- 
land, and all those Seven United Provinces, It 
was true the Dutch government had not declared 
war or entered into the coalition against France; 
but its predilection for the Austrians, Prussians, 
and emigrants, and its aversion to the French 
revolution, were not disguised. But greatly to 
Dumouriez’s mortification, the convention and the 
executive would not send him the order to attack 
the Dutch ; thinking it better, for the present, to 
maintain a neutrality with the stadtholder, until 
the Dutch democrats were better prepared for 
insurrection. Thus circumstanced, he resolved 
to capture Aix-la-Chapelle. But he was sadly 
impeded by a pestilent Jacobin poet, Ronsin, who 
had been sent by the convention to superintend 
the civil concerns of his army. On the 7th of 
December the Austrians fought another battle; 
but they were far too weak to secure or cover 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and on the 8th, Dumouriez en- 
tered the ancient city of Charlemagne as a con- 
queror. On the 12th, when little more than ten 
leagues from the Rhine, he put his army into 
winter-quarters, 

But it was not alone in the Netherlands that 
the French, from being invaded, became inva- 
ders. The energetic men of Paris had resolved 
that Germany should be entered. General Cus- 
tine, who had been attached to the French army 
on the Upper Rhine, commanded by Biron, made, 
with 18,000 or 20,000 men, a dash into the little 
circles of the empire, where there were no troops 
in the field, and none but weak garrisons in the 
fortresses. Thése silly German electors had all 
been indulging in the pleasant dream that the 
Duke of Brunswick would get to Paris, and 
therefore they had not thought it necessary to 
make any extra exertions. Spires and Worms 
capitulated to Custine on the 30th of September 
and 5th of October, and on the 21st of October 
Mayence (Mentz) threw open its gates, all the 
garrison laying down their arms, except some 
800 Austrians, who marched out and joined the 
grand army of the coalition. All these successes | 
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could have been obtained only through the dis- 
affection of these Germans to their rulers, and 
the dissemination among them of French prin- 
ciples. Custine had no artillery or material for 
conducting any siege, and the least resistance 
must have preserved Muyence: but the town 
and university were full of democrats and be- 
lievers in the new exposition of the rights of man; 
and these men had secret intelligence with Cus- 
tine before he approached the place, and as soon 
as he had summoned it they urged the necessity 
of an immediate capitulation. In all directions 
the first progress of the republican armies was 
favoured by the people of the countries they in- 
vaded, so that the French press and their politi- 
cal propagandists were indeed of more service 
than French artillery. Custine soon gave the 
speculative Germans some cause for regretting 
the welcome they had given him. Quitting the 
banks of the Rhine, he rushed to Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. This free commercial town had re- 
mained neutral in all the wars, and her neutrality 


‘had been respected by the armies of kings and 


emperors; but these republicans were not so 
scrupulous, and they resolved to plunder it, not- 
withstanding the fact that the people were dis- 
posed in their favour, and were wishing them 
every success. They entered the open unde- 
fended place on the 27th of October, and levied 
contributions in the most rapacious manner. 
Ever since the time of Louis XTV. the French 
had pretended that the natural frontiers of their 
country were the river Rhine and the high chain 
of the Alps; and that Belgium, Savoy, and Nice, 
which lay within these limits, belonged to France 
by the assigument of nature. Dumouriez, when 
minister, had recommended, as a beginning, the 
conquest and permanent occupation of these 
countries. We have seen how easily he overran 
one of them. General Montesquiou, beginning 
earlier in the season, found Savoy quite as easy a 
conquest; and General Anselme, who was de- 
tached by Montesquion, and reinforced by 6000 
Marseillese, moved under the Maritime Alps to 
make a prey of Nice. In both these possessions 
of the King of Sardinia, the propagandists had 
long been at work, and their labours had been 
attended with very great success. Several days 
before they made their declaration of hostilities, 
the Girondist executive had given peremptory 
orders to General Montesquiou to attack Savoy, 
and drive all the troops of the King of Sardinia 
across the Alps, as these troops had been collected 
for no other purpose than to invade France, and 
to co-operate with the coalition. Before any blow 
was struck, the French had made pretty sure of 
the Savoyards, who hated the Piedmontese; and, 
by a variety of ingenious devices, they had gained 
all the information they wanted. A republican 
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genera], who thought it no shame to play the 
part of a spy, took the dress and the name of an 
Irish priest ; and imposed sadly on the credulity 
of Colegno, the commandant of Chambery, the 
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tress of Montmelian, which had been abandoned 
by its garrison, although well furnished with 
powder, ball, and provisions. On the side of Nice 
there was the same mixture of imbecility and 
treachery in those 
who commanded for 
the King of Sardinia, 
and the same sympa- 
thy among the people 
for the French and 
their enticing prin- 
ciples. Anselme 
crossed the river 
Var, which there 
forms the frontier, 
on the night of the 
23d of September. 
An _inconsiderable 
corps d’armée, com- 
posed of Piedmon- 
tese and Sardinians, 
retreated in the 
greatest confusion, 
and, without firing 
a shot, left the city 
of Nice open to the 
invaders. Without 
the least exertion 


little capital of Savoy, and also upon the too easy , except that of marching to their prey, the republi- 
faith of Count Perrone, the governor-general of | cans got possession of all that sea-board, of all the 
the duchy. Other emissaries went among the | lower part of the country of Nice lying between 


citizens and the people, explaining the stupendous | 
benefits they must derive from the French ays- | 
tem, the promulgation of the rights of man, the 
overthrow of the aristocracy, and a fresh division 
of property. Montesquiou knew that the Savoy- 
ards would everywhere join him; and that the 
troops of the King of Sardinia, about which so 
much talk had been made, did not really exceed 
10,000 men, and these, too, scattered over the 
country, through the false security or the treach- 
ery of those who had the command over them. 
On the night of the 21st of September, in the 
midst of a hurricane and torrents of rain, the 
republicans dashed across the frontier of Savoy, 
and took by surprise the important fortress of 
Sauparelliun, which was garrisoned only by a 
handful of Piedmontese' Without losing a man, 
almost without firing a gun, the French reached | 
Chambery, and were there received with trans- 

ports of joy by the Savoyard patriots After 

making a triumphal entrance, and installing a | 
provisionary council of government, composed of 

ardent democrats, who were invited to consider 

the expediency of an immediate union and incor- 

poration with the French republic, Montesquiou 

advanced a few miles on the road that led to the 

pass of Mont Cenis, and took the formidable for- 
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the Maritime Alps and the Mediterranean, save 
and except the citadel of Mont Albano. To co-ope- 
rate in this war of coasts the Gironde executive had 
despatched, from the near port of Toulon, Ad- 
miral Truguet, with eleven ships of the line, some 
frigates, and other vessels, having on board 2000 
land troops This fleet now came to anchor, and 
assisted in the siege of Mont Albano, which soon 
capitulated. Truguet perpetrated a horrible 
slaughter at Oneglia, a small but thriving town 
on the coast, the birth-place of the great Andrea 
Doria; and soon after this exploit he returned to 
Toulon, not without some apprehension of being 
intercepted by an English fleet, for the British 
ambassador had withdrawn from Paris in conse- 
quence of the dethronement of Louis XVI. and 
of all that had been done on the 10th of August. 
Two-thirds of a century have passed since these 
horrors were committed, but the memory of them 
has been transmitted from father to son in elo- 
quent and exciting tradition, and there is not at_ 
thia day, on all that coast, a mariner or peasant 
but will recount with flashing eyes the horrible 
particulars of the destruction of Oneglia. 

We return to Paris. On the appointed day, 
the 21st of September, the members elected to 
the convention met in the Tuileries, the greater 
part of which was riddled by the cannon- balls of 
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the 10th of August. The elections for the city 
of Paris may enable the reader to judge of the 
spirit and influence under which they had been 
made, and will convey a tolerably correct notion 
of the character of the deputies returned by most 
of the departments. The Parisian deputies were 
— Robespierre, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Da- 
vid, Fabre d’Eglantine, Legendre, Panis, Sergent, 
Billaud- Varennes, Augustin Robespierre, Collot 
d’Herbois, Dussaulx, Fréron, Marat, Philippe 
Egalité, Thomas Manuel, Boucher Beauvais, Raf- 
fron, Robert, Lavicomterie, Osselin, and Laigne- 
lot. They included in their number ali the mem- 
bers of the notorious committee of surveillance of 
the commune who had directed the égorgeurs or 
Septembrizers. Among them were three news- 
paper editors, a butcher, a painter, an actor, an en- 
graver, a prince of the blood-royal, two street ora- 
tors and authors,and one advocate—“ which,” says 
Thiers, “represented the confusion and the va- 
riety of existences which then agitated the capital 
of France.” The first two returned by the Paris 
electors were Robespierre and Danton. Their 
success, about which there never could have been 
a moment's doubt, was hailed with enthusiastic 
joy by the Jacobin Club and by the commune, 
who, in fact, had secured their return. Marat 
had the same all-efficient support, and was pas- 
sionately recommended to the Parisian electors 
by Chabot, who treated with contempt the re- 
monstrances Of such as represented that the 
friend of the people was rather too fond of blood 
and was already lying under two criminal accu- 
sations. Brissot, who was Marat’s rival candi- 
date, had no chance against him, and was obliged 
to get returned by one of the departments. These 
elections proved that he and his party could do 
nothing with Paris, and without Paris there was 
uo hope of victory to them in the mortal combat 
they were entering upon with the ultra-Jacobins. 
After the failure of Brissot, some of the Giron- 
dins set up Doctor Priestley against Marat; but 
the divine was beaten by the horse-doctor. It 
might have been thought that the September mas- 
sacres would have dispelled the admiration of the 
blinded or most frantic of the English republicans; 
but it was after these atrocities, and at a moment 
when the details of them were ringing through- 
out Europe, and filling men’s minds with horror, 
that Priestley became a French citizen, and was 
elected a member of this convention, which, from 
the first, showed its determination of pursuing 
the same sanguinary course. Some have thought 
that the losing the honour of representing the 
city of Paris in the convention, and his mortifi- 
cation at being beaten by a man like Marat, may 
have contributed to keep Priestley away from 
France. Thomas Paine, who had gained ad- 
ditional consideration by publishing the second 
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part of the Rights of Man, was elected by the de- 
partment of Pas de Calais. Priestley was elected 
by the department of Orne, but never took his 
seat in the convention; “because,” as his friends 
said in the house, “he could not speak our lan- 
guage.” Abbé Sidyes, who had not very patiently 
endured Robespierre’s self-denying ordinance, 
was returned by the department of La Sarthe; 
and various other members of the first or consti- 
tuent assembly, who had scarcely been heard of 
since the dissolution of that body, found their 
way into the convention. The departments of 
the south remained tolerably constant to their 
representatives in the legislative assembly, and 
there was not one Girondin of any note but found 
a place in the convention. These Girondins, 
who had sat on the left before, now took their 
places on the right, the Jacobins taking the left, 
and Robespierre with the deputation of Paris 
and all the most excessive Jacobins seating them- 
selves at the summit of the left (sur la créte de la 
gauche), from which position they obtained the 
name—the memorable name—of “La Montagne,” 
or the Mountain. What had been called the “Cen- 
tre” was now called the “Plain ;” and at the be- 
ginning, it was occupied by a very considerable 
portion of the house, some being moderates, some 
cowards, and a great many mere trimmers, ready 
to go with the Jacobins or with the Girondins, 
according to circumstances The first president 
appointed was Mayor Petion. There was an im- 
mediate throwing down of gauntlets between the 
Girondins and the ultra-Jacobins. The Gironde 
ministers, by means of their orators in the house, 
attempted to discredit Marat and crush Robes- 
pierre, who still retained his name of the “In- 
corruptible.” They failed completely, and only 
embittered by their attempt an enmity which 
was already implacable. But both parties soon 
agreed in bringing the king to trial and execu- 
tion. In the meantime all the captives in the 
Temple—the king’s sister Elizabeth, his queen, 
and his two young children, as well as Louis 
himself—were treated with the most execrable 
barbarity. 

The mockery of a trial began on the 11th of 
December, when the king was brought to the 
bar of the convention. Although Louis had been 
diligently studying during his captivity the trial 
of Charles I. as related by Hume, he did not, 
like that prince, deny the authority of the court 
before which he was brought, or refuse to answer. 
He urged that up to June, 1789, there was no con- 
stitution, or no existing laws, which hindered his 
doing what he had done, The president then 
charged him with having surrounded Paris with 
troops in the month of July, 1789, and of having 
caused blood to be shed. Louis replied, that at the 
time he had the right of commanding the troops, 
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protesting that he had never had any intention of 
shedding the blood of any of his subjects, In 
this manner they went through the articles of 
charge, fifty-seven in number; Louis either an- 
swered by a simple negative, or insisted that 
what he had done had been done before the con- 
stitution, or was justified by the laws as they then 
existed, or had been done since the constitution, 
which threw all the responsibility upon his min- 
isters. In reply to the charge about the journey 
to Varennes, he said that he must refer to what 
had passed in the constituent assembly at the 
time, which assembly had set aside the charge 
for ever by restoring him to the throne, and by 
swearing with him to the monarchic constitu- 
tion. He scarcely showed any warmth or vehe- 
mence, except when the president charged him 
with having caused all the bloodshed on the 10th 
of August, 1792, when he cried out with a loud 
voice, “Vo, sur! Nol that was not [/ . . . The 
Tuileries was threatened, in a way which all 
constituted authorities witnessed. The mayor 
and other municipality saw it; and as I was a 
constituted authority, I had a right to defend 
myself; but I did not do even that—I sent for 
a deputation of the national assembly, and IT 
came and took refuge here with my family.” It 
was, however, resolved that all the blood poured 
out on the 10th of August should be laid directly 
to the charge of the king; and it was by the cry 
of vengeance for this blood—a cry incessantly 
kept up by the mob, the clubs, and the news- 
papers—that these proceedings were precipitated. 
On the 30th of December, deputations began to 
present themselves at the bar to tell the honour- 
able deputies that the citizens of Paris were 
wearied out by their long delays. Eighteen of 
the Paris sections sent petitions and committees; 
and the men who had been wounded on the 10th 
of August, and the widows and orphans of the 
patriots who had perished on that day, came in 
one grand dramatic group to the convention to 
demand vengeance and blood for blood. Some 
of the wounded dragged themselves slowly along 
upon crutches, and one of them was carried in a 
litter. Their orator delivered a terrible speech 
to the “fathers of the country, legislators of all 
mankind,” telling them that Louis must perish 
on the scaffold forthwith; that there would be 
no humanity upon earth until all kings were de- 
stroyed; and that there would be no virtue until 
all priests were destroyed also. The president 
made them a very complimentary speech in re- 
turn, and invited them all to the honours of the 
sitting. The greater part of them went and sat 
on the benches with the members of the house. 
A.D. 1793, _ On the Ist of January more ad- 
dresses were presented from the 
departments demanding the immediate execution 
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of the king, who had been voted guilty on the 
night of the 26th of December, in the midst of 
the joyous acclamations of the blood-thirsty mob 
that crowded the galleries of the house, and fre- 
quently took part in the debate, It was timidly 
hinted by some that the English government 
would resent the death of the king. Billaud- 
Varennes said that this was a dishonouring and 
groundless apprehension, and that he was aston- 
ished the French executive had not sent over an 
address to the English people, which had been 
prepared some time ago. “Everybody,” said 
Billaud, “ knows the sad situation of the English 
people, and that they are our friends. The op- 
pressed English desire nothing better than to 
fraternize with us,” Men and women were now 
crying through the streets of Paris, “There has 
not been blood enough!” “Let the scythe of 
equality strike off more heads!” “Give us bread 
and equality!” ‘ Put the traitor to death, and 
then we shall have both equality and bread !”’ 
“The cause of all our woe is in the Temple and 
in a part of the convention!” &c. Some of the 
Gironde, feariug the consequences rather than 
pitying the king, would fain have stopped short 
of immediate execution on the scaffold; but they 
were powerless, they had helped to surrender all 
power to a sovereign mob, and, while sitting in 
the assembly or skulking in their lodgings, they 
trembled for their own lives. One of them had 
the extraordinary courage to declare that all 
forms of justice and all feelings of humanity were 
outraged, and that the convention was deliberat- 
ing under the daggers and cannons of a faction ; 
but these self-evident truths made no impression 
either upon the mobs in the galleries or upon the 
men of the Mountain, who had the cannons and 
the daggers under their control. Out of 721 
members present there was not one who would 
venture to say that the king was not guilty, and 
only thirty-seven who declared that they were 
incompetent to pronounce judgment, or who re- 
commended some punishment short of death. 
After a long and most riotous debate on the 
16th of January, the house proceeded to vote the 
execution. A secretary began to call over the 
muster-roll, in order to show who were present 
and who were not; for all such as should he ab- 
sent or refuse to vote on this solemn occasion had 
been threatened with destruction by the clubs 
and the mob. It was eight o’clock at night, and 
the hall was only imperfectly lighted up with 
lamps and candles. All faces were either pale 
or flushed—the heads and shoulders projecting 
from the galleries seemed about to fall upon the 
members sitting in their seats, By a drawing of 
lots, or by some operation styled a rowlement, the 
deputies of the Garonne, Gers, and the Gironde, 
who nearly all belonged to the party named 
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Girondists, were the first called upon for their 
votes. The first of all who voted was Mailhe, 
and his vote was La Morr (Death); but he de- 
manded that the convention should afterwards 
discuss the point whether execution should follow 
immediately, or whether sentence should be sus- 
pended for a time, taking care, however, to add 
that his vote of death was independent of this 
proposition. The next two members that voted 
were Delmas and Projean, who both said La 
Mort, and nothing more, As the business went 
on, the galleries applauded all who voted simply 
for death, and hooted and threatened all such as 
attempted to qualify the sentence, or to commute 
it into imprisonment or banishment. Early in 
the roll, Vergniaud, who was acting as president, 
was called upon; and pale and trembling, and 
cowering before the popular fury, he pronounced 
the monosyllable Deatu, although he had pre- 
viously declared that his heart and conscience 
would never permit him to give such a vote 
against the unfortunate king. Guadet, who voted 
next, said DEatn, but recommended the suspen- 
sion of execution (/e sursis), which had been first 
suggested by Mailhe. Next came Gensonné, who 
followed up the concise vote La Mort, by de- 
manding that the convention, in order to prove 
to Europe that the condemnation of Louis was 
mot the work of a faction, should deliberate im- 
mediately after judgment on the measures of 
security proper to be taken in favour of the chil. 
dren of the condemned, and against his family ; 
and that, in order to prove that no distinction 
was made between villains (se‘lérats), the conven- 
tion should enjoin the minister of justice to pur- 
sue before the tribunals theassassins and brigands 
of the 2d and 3d of Septemher' In some few in- 
stances courage and humanity were found where 
their existence could never have been expected. 
Thus Grangeneuve boldly voted * ImpRisoNMENT 
(la Détention);’ and Manuel, with equal boldness, 
said ‘“ BANISHMENT,” and soon afterwards rushed 
out of the house for ever—but not before he had 
been hustled, kicked, and beaten, beaten on the 
very floor of the house, and then in the lobby. 
As the voting continued, one opinion, delivered 
by Serviere, to keep the king in prison, and only 
execute him in case of the coalition agaia invad- 
ing France, seemed to make some little impres- 
sion; but it was only for a moment, as the con- 
viction was by this time universal that republican 
France, instead of suffering invasion, might now 
invade all Europe, and, in alliance with the peo- 
ple, bring down every throne to the dust. Le- 
pelletier Saint-Fargeau, a man of noble birth and 
large fortune, who had figured in the constituent 
or first assembly, and who had harangued and 
written largely for the abolition of all capital 
punishment, now, to save his own life, said, 
Vou, IV. 
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Deatu, Condorcet said, “THE GREATEST PUN- 
ISHMENT SHORT OF DEatTH.” Thomas Paine, who 
had previously urged his opinions with more 
courage than any of them, both in conversation 
and in writing, voted for IMPRISONMENT TILL THE 
PEACE, AND THEN BANISHMENT. Several mem- 
bers of the Mountain voted, like the majority of 
the Girondists, for Dears, with THE Sursis. 
As every member had to answer to his name, to 
ascend the tribune, to deliver his sentence vind 
voce, and then to write it and sign it in a proces 
verbal, the dismal business proceeded very slowly. 
Some of the deputies fell asleep in their places, 
and had to be roused by the ushers when their 
names were called. Others, choosing their time, 
ran out of the house to get dinner or other re- 
freshments, The people in the galleries brought 
their refreshments with them, and were seen 
drinking wine and brandy as in a common ta- 
vern. One particular gallery set aside for distin- 
guished visitors was occupied by Philippe Ega- 
lité's mistresses, and by other rouged and splen- 
didly dressed dames, some of whom, with cards 
and pins, pricked down the ayes and noes as if 
they had been at the roulette-table or playing at 
rouge-et-noir. Deputies of the convention car- 
ried ices, and bon-bons and other condiments, to 
these proper priestesses af that temple of liberty; 
and love-making of the French fashion, and gal- 
lantry, and assignation, went on even as if the 
harlots and scoundrels had been at a merry play. 
From time to time some fellows went over to the 
neighbouring coffee-houses, where other cold- 
blooded scoundrels were betting upon the results 
of the appel nominal, or vote by name. Marat 
voted, DEATH WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS; Dan- 
ton, simply Deatx; but Robespierre accompanied 
his vote of Dears by a long comment, in which he 
said that the very reasons which had formerly in- 
duced him to call for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment now made him demand the death of the 
tyrant, and in him the death of allroyalty. When 
the turn of Siéyes came, that ex-abbé said, shrilly 
and briefly, La Mort sans PHRASES (Death with- 
out speechifying), But the vote which made the 
most sensation, was that delivered by the ex-Duke 
of Orleans, who mounted the tribune between 
night and morning, and with a hollow, shaking 
voice said, “Solely occupied by my duty, con- 
vinced that all those who have made attempts, or 
shall hereafter make attempts against the sove- 
reignty of the people, merit death, I vote for 
Deatu.” There was a universal murmur, a sort 
of subdued groan; but this was all, and with the 
vast majority there collected, the feeling of horror 
was transitory. All through the next day, the 
17th of January, this voting continued. At eight 
o'clock at night, when Chazal the younger gave 
the last vote of all, the president announced that 
$20 
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he had received two letters, one from Louis’s | was carried unanimously. The note of the Span- 
counsel, the other from Lebrun, the minister for |1sh ambassador, who offered, in the name of his 
foreign affairs, who inclosed a note about the | sovereign, not only the neutrality of Spain, but 
king from the Spanish ambassador. Garan-Cou- | her fiendly mediation with the other powers, if 
lon, and a great many more deputies, Girondists | they would only spare the life of Louis XVL, 
as well as Jacobins, shouted that the letter from | was thrown over the table and sent back unread 
the Spanish minister was an insult, and that it | to the foreign office; and, if all the courts of Eu- 
1ope had sent similar notes, they would 
all have been treated in the same manner. 
They then read the note from Louis's coun- 
sel, who begged to be heard once more at 
thebar Robespierre insisted that the coun- 
sel could not be heard until the appel no- 
minal had been scrutinized, and the result 
of it made known; and, after some debate 
or clamour, the house agreed with him. 
At this moment Duchatel, a farmer from 
the neighbourhood of Thouars in Poitou, 
who had been returned to the convention 
by the department of Deux-Sévres, and 
who had generously exerted himself in 
favour of the hing, was carried into the 
hall in blankets, and with his head wrapped 
up. He had been lying on a sick bed, but 
had msen from it in the behef that one 
humane vote more would turn the balance. 
Draper Lecointre, Duhem, and some other 
Jacobins, contended that he could not vote, 
as the appel nominal was over, and the 
result of it known; but Valazé, who was 
acting as one of the secretaries, said that 
the scrutiny was not over, and the majority 
decided that the house could not refuse to 
any membei his mght of voting Duch&tel 
crawled up the steps of the tribune, and 
gave his vote for BANISHMENT. Charlier, 
a member of the Mountain and a close ad- 
herent of Marat, demanded that the pre- 
sident should interrogate the sick member 
in order to make him confess who had 
sent to bring him there in that state; but 
this proposition was rejected with mur- 
murs. The secretaries then presented the 
lista to the president (Vergniaud), who, 
putting on a solemn countenance, said, 
“Citizens, Iam going to proclaim the re- 
sult of the scrutiny. You are going to 
perform a grand act of justice. I hope 
that humanity will induce you to maintain 
the most profound silence when justice has 
spoken, humanity ought to have its turn.” 
After this preamble he read the result of 
ought not to be read. Danton exclaimed, “I am the third appel nominal. The number of mem- 
astonished at the audacity of any power pretend- bers absent on commission was fifteen, eight were 
ing to exercise an influence over our deliberations. | absent through real or feigned sickness, and five 
If everybody was of my opinion, we would this | had refused to vote. Of the 721 that remained, 
instant declare war against Spain, were it only | two had voted for the galleys; 286 for imprison- 


for this letter.” Gensonné said he thought like 
Danton, and ho moved the order of the day, which spree, ince was mubeoguantly named Piao de Ta Révolaton 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—a.p. 1793. 


GEORGE III. 


Feeling in London at the tidings of the execution of Louis XVI.—Popular demand for war agaiust France— 


Parliament assembled early by royal proclamation—The royal speech preparatory to the question of war —Its 
complaints about the propagation of French insurrectionary principles—Its notices of French aggressions on 
the Continent—Its proposal to increase the naval and military establishment—Oppo:zition of Fox to the royal 
speech—His apologies for the excesses of the French revolution—His deprecations of war with France— 
Windham’s reply—His account of French propagandism in England—Speech of Dundas in favour of war 
with France—Statements of Burke of the connection of English revolutionists with the French convention— 
Fox again recommends a peaceful negotiation with the French government—He eulogizes the proceedings of 
the convention—Burke’s reply—His appeal to the difficulty of negotiating with the anarchical government of 
France—Fox a third time proposes negotiation—Arguments in the debate for and agaiust the measure— 
Review of the question—Provocations to war afforded by France—Impossibility of longer enduring or over- 
looking them—Necessity of war to the French rulers—Neutrality hitherto observed by Britain in the war of 
the allied powers against France—Patience of our government under French aggressions and insults —Recal 
of the British ambassador from Paris —Necessity of the step from the insecurity of the French government— 
Hostile proceedings of the convention against Britain —The dinner at White’s Hotel in Paris—Sole condition 
on which war with France could be avoided—Its degrading character—The French continue their pretended 
negotiation with England—Their delay occasioned by the difficulties of the conquest of Holland—War 
declared by the convention against Britain—Universality with which the resolution was carried—Justification 


of British politics in entering into this war—Symptoms of the feebleness with which it was to be prosecuted. 


Pmey |\N the day that the death of Louis 
| XVI. was made known in London, 
f| that immense city looked as if a 
great national calamity had hap- 
pened. The news carried grief and 

Kail. consternation to other populous 
capitals, in many of which reigned the blood re- 
lations or the close connections of the unfortunate 
monarch, who might command the outward signs 
of mourning, grand masses for the dead, and 
pompous funereal services; but in none of those 
cities was the sadness so universal and spontane- 
ous, 80 much the uncontrolled and undisguised 
feeling of the mass of the people, of all classes 
and conditions of men, as in London. The gene- 
ral conviction had been that the convention would 
stop short of death; and at first the report of the 
execution was scarcely credited ; but a moment's 
incredulity, or stupor and bewilderment, gave 
way to indignation and horror; and, except in 
the case of some incurable political fanatics, the 
French people and their present rulers were exe- 
crated for the deed by every man, woman, and 
child in the three kingdoms. So vehement was 
this feeling that there arose a cry of war from 
every part of the island. 

Parliament had met on the preceding 13th of 
December, several weeks earlier than had been 
intended, the government having by royal pro- 
clamation called out the militia on the Ist of 
December. The speech from the throne was 
much longer than usual, and full of alarm—alarm 
at the spread of French principles, not only on 
the Continent, but at home. It attributed the call- 





ing out of the militia to seditious practices which 
had already been discovered, and to a spirit of 
insubordination, tumult, and disorder which had 
manifested itself in various places. It declared 
that there was some fixed design against the 
constitution, and that this design was evidently 
pursued in connection and concert with persons 
residing in foreign countries. It declared that 
his majesty had observed the strictest neutrality 
in the present war on the Continent, and had 
uniformly abstained from any interference in the 
internal affairs of France ; but that it was im- 
possible for him to see without serious uneasiness 
the increasing indications which appeared there 
of an intention to excite insurrection in other 
countries, to disregard the rights of neutral 
nations, and to pursue schemes of conquest and 
aggrandizement. It mentioned the fate with 
which Holland was threatened by the French 
armies which had overrun the Netherlands; and 
it said that, under all these circumstances, his 
majesty had thought it right to adopt precau- 
tionary measures, and to make some augmenta- 
tion of his naval and military force. Fox, who 
was not yet disenchanted of his dream and idol- 
atry of French liberty, and who perhaps had some 
reason to say that ministers were exaggerating 
the dangers to be apprehended from popular 
disaffection at home, made a brilliant speech, 
condemning every part of the address, and every 
sentiment that had been uttered in support of it. 
He declared it to be his firm opinion and belief 
that every fact asserted in the king’s speech was 
false, that all its insinuations were unfounded, 
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that no improper spirit existed, and that the 
alarin had only been raised by the artful designs 
and practices of ministers. He rejoiced in the 
triumph of men fighting for liberty over the in- 
vading armies of despots, and said that when 
there had been a probability of the triumph of 
the armies of Austria and Prussia over the liber- 
ties of France his spirits had drooped, and his 
heart desponded. He bitterly condemned the 
calling out of the militia ; he taunted government 
for daring to assume a power or control over the 
minds and speculative opinions of men; and he 
said, not without some foundation, that the ultra- 
loyal and Tory clubs and societies had been going 
to as great extremes in one direction as the re- 
forming societies could have gone in the other. 
He did not think that England was in a state to 
go to war; he did not think that anything which 
had occurred in France, or in Belgium, or in 
Savoy, or anywhere else, would justify us in 
going to war with the French republicans. He 
condemned ministers for not sending a new am- 
bussador to treat with the present executive govern- 
ment of France. Pitt was not there to answer 
him, but the reply came with more force from 
the lips of Windham, who had figured for so 
many years asoue of the leaders and moat eloquent 
chiefs of the Whig opposition, and who had been 
linked in such close friendship and fellowship 
with Fox. This eloquent and elegant man had 
been scared by the horrors perpetrated in France, 
and had followed Burke, whose political pupil 
and friend he had ever considered himself. He 
declared—and this was at the least as true as Fox’s 
asseveration that the danger was exaggerated — 
that, whatever might be the amount of real 
danger, the real alarm was exceedingly great, 
was felt in every town, village, aud hamlet in 
the kingdom, was agitating every man who had 
a veneration for the institutions of the country, 
or had property to lose, or had a proper English 
aversion to anarchy and bloodshed. For himself 
he believed that the alarm was not greater than 
the real danger. He knew of his own knowledge, 
and all men must know, that there had been and 
still was a constant communication between per- 
sons in Paris and persons in London, the object 
of which was the destruction of our present form 
of government. The effect was already felt in 
an alarming degree; for in every town and vil- 
lage, and almost in every house, these worthy 
gentlemen had their agents, who regularly dis- 
seminated their pamphlets. These agents de- 
livered the pamphlets gratis; a proof that there 
must be somewhere a society that defrayed the 
expense, for the agents themselves were poor 
men, The greatest pains had been taken with 
the poorer part of the community, to wean their 
affections from government, to make them dis- 
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satisfied with their lot, and eager to pull down 
and plunder all who were above them in fortune 
and station. Windham believed that the motives 
of the combined armies that had attempted to 
march to Paris and liberate Louis XVI. were 
good. The maxim that no country ought to 
intermeddle with the internal affairs of another 
might be true in a limited sense, but he could not 
admit it as an unvarying rule, as some countries 
might choose to set up principles that were sub- 
versive of the government and tranquillity of all 
their neighbours ; and, even without stirring 
beyond their own frontiers, or openly intermed- 
dling in the affairs of their neighbours, they 
might commit incalculable mischief, which would 
call for repression and suppression. But, he 
would ask, how had France observed the rule 
that no country ought to interfere with another? 
How had she abided by her decree that she 
abandoned for ever all ideas of foreign conquest ? 
What had she done with Savoy? She had con- 
verted it into a department. She was now 
treating the little republic of Geneva still worse. 
Her decree that she would give liberty to all 
mankind was no better than an avowal of a de- 
sign to disturb every power of Europe. They 
talked, indeed, of giving to the people of every 
country where their arms were victorious a free 
choice of the form of government; but did they 
ever wait to take the sense of the majority? Not 
they. Mr. Grey, who remained an unchanged 
Foxite, replied to Windham, and Dundas to him. 
Dundas declared that the utmost arts and in- 
dustry had been used to circulate Paine’s Lights 
of Man, and other works of the same tendency, 
among the poorest and most ignorant of the 
people; and that they had been told that it was 
time for them to assert their own rights, to con- 
found all distinctions, to seize and divide property, 
and, in short, to follow the example which the 
French had set them. The national convention 
had been eager to countenance every complaint 
of grievance from the factious and discontented 
in this country ; and, in proof of this fact, Dundas 
read addyesses which the convention had received 
with great applause, from several political socie- 
ties in England. Was not this, on the part of 
the French, an unjustifiable interference in the 
internal affairs of another country? And had 
not leading members of the convention repeatedly 
declared that they would look not to the sove- 
reign, but to the people of Great Britain—that 
they would appeal from the government to the 
republicans of England? Some might pretend 
to shut their eyes to the truth, but he would 
never believe that the passion of the French for 
conquest and aggrandizement had been changed 
by the change of their government from a mon- 
archy to a democracy, or that the slightest trust 
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was to be put in their decrees, manifestoes, and 
proclamations, to which they had already given 
the lie by their conduct in Belgium, in Savoy, 
and at Geneva, He referred to the treaties which 
bound us to assist Holland, intimating that these 
alone imposed the necessity of our arming and 
preparing for the worst. The French, since their 
conquests in the Low Countries and the capture of 
Antwerp, had declared that they would open the 
navigation of the Scheldt. This must be ruinous 
to the commerce of the United Provinces, and 
England was a guarantee that this should never 
be allowed. Burke, who had seen many of his 
predictions already verified, and whose horror 
of the Gallic revolution was unbounded—Burke, 
who believed that, if Fox had been suffered to 
succeed in his project for the amendment to the 
address, he would for ever have ruined this 
nation, along with the rest of Europe—rose and 
spoke with extraordinary warmth. Considera- 
tions of party, he said, and all minor considera- 
tions, must now give way: he came forward not 
as the defender of opposition or of ministry, but 
of tle country, He believed the country to be 
in great danger; he knew that there was a faction 
in England who wished to submit to France, in 
order that our government might be reformed 
upon the French system ; and he knew that the 
French corresponded with and encouraged this 
faction, and were preparing to aid them. The 
cabals and conspiracies, the practices and cor- 
respondences of this French faction in England, 
were of public notoriety. Mr. Cooper and Mr. 
Watt had been deputed from Manchester to the 
Jacobins: these ambassadors had been received 
at Paris as British representatives. Other de- 
putations of English had been received at the 
bar of the national assembly : they had gone the 
length of giving supplies to the Jacobin armies, 
expecting in return military assistance in England, 
A regular correspondence for fraternizing the 
two nations had been carried on by societies in 
London with the Jacobin societies in various 
parts of France. To prove the truth of these as- 
sertions, he read the addresses of the Englishmen 
and Irishmen resident at Paris; and of Joel 
Barlow and John Frost, deputies from the Con- 
stitutional Society of London to the national 
convention. He declared that the question was 
not whether they should make an address to the 
throne, but whether they should have a throne 
at all. There would soon be no throne or settled 
government in Europe, if French arms and 
French principles were allowed to take their 
own course; and he recommended and prayed 
for unanimity and determination in England as 
the beat means of stopping the progress of French 
arms, The division, which did not take place 
till three hours after midnight, exhibited the 
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numerical weakness of the Foxites : 290 members 
voted for the address, and only 50 against it. 
The great majority of the Whigs, vexed at his 
imprudent conduct and alarmed at the tone held 
by men and societies which Fox frequented, had 
parted company with him for ever, and had fol- 
lowed the Duke of Portland and Burke. He, 
however, now gave notice that to-morrow he 
would move an amendment upon the report. 
And accordingly on the 14th of December, when 
the lord-mayor brought up the report of the 
address, he proposed the addition of a clause re- 
questing that the king would enter into negotia- 
tions with the present Jacobin government of 
France. In his speech Fox threw the whole 
blame of the horrid scenes which had occurred 
in France upon the coalition, and eulogized the 
spirit and valour of the French republicans, who 
had taught the proudest men in this world that 
there was an energy in the cause of justice and 
freedom which nothing could defeat. “Thank 
God,” said he, “Nature has been true to herself ! 
Tyranny has been defeated, and those who fought 
for freedom are triumphant.” He said that all 
the inhabitants of Europe sympathized with the 
French and wished them success, regarding them 
as men struggling with tyrants and despots. He 
could see no force in the objection raised by 
some’ men that France had actually no govern- 
ment to treat with. Surely that was a govern- 
ment which the people considered as such. Great 
Britain ought immediately to acknowledge that 
government and negotiate with it. He proceeded 
to contend that we could not go to war without 
the greatest hazard ; that Ireland was disaffected, 
so that no man in his senses could expect any 
hearty support from that kingdom; that we 
could obtain no new allies on the Continent, and 
that our ally the King of Prussia could not be 
depended upon; and that no reliance whatever 
was to be placed on the emperor. Among some 
exceptionable characters Burke had classed and 
reprobated M. Roland, a man eminent for many 
vurtues! [The cant about this “eternally virtuous” 
individual had reached England, and Fox pro- 
bably did not yet know to what a condition of 
discredit and insignificance Roland had by this 
time fallen in France, any more than he knew 
that these Girondist rulers with whom he would 
have negotiated were to be swept away in the 
course of a very few months by the “exceptionable 
characters” to whom he alluded as being the only 
bad men in this new republic.] He said that such 
invectives did not tend to conciliate France ; that 
such gross insults and injuries could not be for- 
gotten or forgiven by a spirited people like the 
French. He eaid that sooner or later we must 
acknowledge this French republic. Was not the 
republic of this country readily acknowledged at 
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the time of Cromwell? Did not courts vie in 
their civilities to our commonwealth after the 
execution of Charles I.? If ministers’ objection 
to receive an ambassador at present was that they 
did not know how to introduce a French repub- 
lican minister into the king’s drawing-room, he 
wished they would fairly confess it, to the end 
that the English people might see that their blood 
and treasure were to be sacrificed for a mere 
punctilio! [Many persous were hurt at this 
sarcasm, and none more than George III., who 
is said to have treasured it in his memory, and 
to have frequently repeated afterwards, that 
Mr. Fox would have presented to him Marat or 
Robespierre, or Samson the headsman.] He be- 
stowed some pathos upon the unhappy prisoners 
of the Temple; but he soon passed from their 
sufferings to dwell more tenderly upon those 
of that “brave but unfortunate gentleman” La 
Fayette, whom the despots had locked up like a 
felon because he had always been a friend to 
liberty. Sheridan seconded the amendment, as 
being calculated to rescue the country from a 
war with France. Burke again rose to declare 
that he saw a spirit at work that would leave 
England no option between war and peace. Con- 
sidering it as admitted that France must not be 
permitted to open the navigation of the Scheldt, 
and that she must be induced by negotiation or 
compelled by arms to restore the conquests she 
had made, he thought it a very extraordinary 
way of effecting either purpose to represent our 
internal situation as rotten, and all our allies as 
powers not to be depended upon. Would Mr. 
Fox make a choice of friendships and enmities, 
and renounce all former alliances with estab- 
lished governments to contract a close alliance 
with a country that had no government at al]— 
with an anarchy? And were we sure that the 
French republicans, even if courted, would come 
to any reasonable terms with us? Yet this was 
the contingency for which we were to renounce 
our present allies, the ancient and established 
governments of Europe The French republic 
had not yet been recognized by any power what- 
ever. And what was the peculiar time when 
England was to be the first to recognize it, and 
to send over an ambassador to Paris? Why, it 
was the very moment, perhaps, when the merci- 
less savages had their hands red with the blood 
of a murdered sovereign! To follow the course 
proposed would look like giving a sanction to a 
bloody act—like giving currency to regicide, and 
affording a preliminary to the murder of our own 
sovereign. Heshattered ata blow the argument 
that Fox had drawn from the conduct of Europe 
towards Cromwell and the English common- 
wealth. The French republic, he said, was sui 
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or system of government that had ever existed 
in the known world. The English commonwealth 
did not attempt to turn all the states of Christen- 
dom into republics; it did not wage war with 
kings merely because they were not democrats; 
it professed no principles of proselytism. The 
same might be said of the republic of the United 
States of America. But France wanted to make 
all the world proselytes to her opinions and dog- 
mas— France was for turning every government 
in the world into a democratic republic. If 
every government was against her, it was be- 
cause she had declared herself hostile to every 
government. This strange republic might be 
compared to the system of Mahomet, who, with 
a Koran in one hand and a sword in the other, 
compelled men to adopt his creed. The Koran 
which France held out was the declaration of 
the rights of man and universal fraternity ; and 
with the sword she was determined to propagate 
her doctrine, and conquer those whom she could 
not convince. Wilberforce, though deprecating 
war, if war could possibly be avoided consis- 
tently with justice, concurred with the speech 
from the throne and the proposed address; and 
Fox’s amendment was rejected without a division. 

On the very next day— December the 15th, 
which was a Saturday, a day when parliament 
did not usually sit—-Fox came forward with a 
third proposition, moving, “That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, that his ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased to give direction 
that a minister may be sent to Paris to treat with 
those persons who exercise provisionally the func- 
tions of executive government in France, touchi- 
ing such points aga may be in discussion between 
his majesty and his allies and the French nation.” 
Mr. Grey seconded the motion, declaring that an 
immediate embassy to Paris was the only means 
of averting the greatest of calamities, the most 
dangerous war that England had ever under- 
taken. Some gentlemen expressed a hope that 
Fox might be prevailed upon to withdraw his 
motion; some said that that motion waa a pal- 
pable encroachment on the royal prerogative ; 
and some bitterly censured him for his conduct 
during the last three days. Fox, however, pur- 
sued his object with so much heat and persever- 
ance as to cause the house to sit into Sunday 
morning, a thing not known in parliament for 
many years.’ Mr. Jenkinson (afterwards Earl 
of Liverpool) was of opinion that the motion did 
encroach on the prerogative, and was otherwise 
improper and dangerous. He believed that there 
were disaffected persons in the country whose 
activity made them dangerous; but he thought 


| that war, instead of increasing their power of 
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mischief, would greatly lessen it. The King of 
Sardinia had endeavoured to negotiate and con- 
ciliate the French, and what had he gained by 
it? Ministers were blamed for not having taken 
the same course—for not having some months 
ago treated with the French; but for many 
months there had been nothing in France with 
which they could treat. And now, when persons 
and things were every day changing, when all 
rule belonged to a mob of robbers and assassins, 
where could we apply? What government could 
we acknowledge where there was actually no 
government? How could England recognize a 
constitution which the French themselves were 
every day violating? How could we negotiate 
with men who had declared a universal war to 
all governments? ‘On this very day,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ while we are here debating about send- 
ing an ambassador to the French republic—on 
this very day is the king to receive sentence, and, 

in all probability, it is the day of his murder! 
What is it, then, that gentlemen would propose 
to their sovereign? To bow his neck to a band 
of sanguinary ruffians, and address an ambas- 
sador to a set of murderous regicides, whose 
hands are still reeking with the blood of a slaugh- 
tered monarch?” The master of the rolls thought 
that Fox himself ought to be sent on this em- 
bassy. Perhaps he might be as well received as 
Frost or Joel Barlow; perhaps not. The French 
rulers might say to him, “Do you come from the 
King of Great Britain? If you do you can have 
no business here, as we have sworn eternal en- 
mity to all kings; you had therefore better be 
gone!” Myr, Windham contended that not only 
experience, but higher principles, and the dic- 
tates of humanity, forbade any present recogni- 
tion of the French republic. 1f Great Britain 
gave that recognition, which had been given by 
no other power, what would be the consequences? 
Some of those consequences would be the aliena- 
tion of aJl those powers with whom she was at 
present allied, and a universal discouragement on 
the Continent: for, by giving the whole weight 
of her character to France, she would place all 
the rest of Europe in a situation truly deplorable 
—she would arm every subject of every kingdom 
against the powers that governed that kingdom 
—she would recommend and facilitate the imita- 
tion of what had been done, or was still doing, 
by the sans-culottes of Paris; and all this could 
not be otherwise than fatal to the future interests 
of the world. Mr. Grant, who had studied the 
law of nations, and who was well read in what 
the French now styled “the worm-eaten writings 
of Grotius, Puffendorf, and Vattel,” replied to 
some gentlemen who chose to think that the forci- 
ble opening of the navigation of the Scheldt was 
not of sufficient importance to justify any loud 
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complaint on the part of the Dutch. Not only 
the trade, but also the internal security and in- 
dependence of Holland depended upon that river. 
All the celebrated writers on the Jaw of nations 
had laid it down as a clear and indubitable prin- 
ciple that rivers belonged to those who inhabited 
their banks, just as far and no farther than those 
banks extended. If the banks belonged to dif- 
ferent peoples or nations, then the dominion over 
the river was divided, each people possessing the 
part of the river that was contiguous to their do- 
main; and such was the policy of this distribu- 
tion, that, if it had not been laid down by the 
law of nature, it would have been a positive stipu- 
lation under the law of nations, for without it no 
state traversed by rivers could be secure. If, as 
the French were now contending, the course of 
rivers was as open and common to all mankind 
as the sea itself, a fleet of French or Spaniards 
might sail up the Thames, and we should have 
no right to molest them until they actually began 
hostilities. 

We can neither follow up the long and compli- 
cated debates (which did not end with the pre- 
sent session) upon the justice and propriety of 
England’s engaging in this war, nor enter upon 
an adequate detail of the facts and reasons which 
justify the belief that the choice of peace or war 
no longer rested with the British government; 
that the direct provocations to hostilities did not 
originate with us; and that, whatever complaints 
may justly lie against the unwise manner in 
which the war was for a long time conducted, 
the government of the day must be wholly fr eed, 
by every candid mind, from the charge of heed- 
lessly and wantonly running into hostilities.’ In 
the incurable madness of party it is still vocifer- 
ated that Burke drove us into a crusade against 
the French republicans ; but, in sober truth, there 
was, on our part, no crusade at all: we raised our 
bucklers to prevent the French republicans from 
crusading over all Europe’; we went to war be- 
cause neither our duty to our allies nor our duty 
to ourselves, neither our honour nor our interest, 
allowed us to remain longer at peace. Unlike 
his father, the Earl of Chatham, Pitt was essen- 
tially a peace minister; his pride, his hope was 


1 For the true diplomacy of the time, and for a very clear 
recital of the course of events, supported by documentary proofs, 
we refer the inquiring reader to the History of the Politics of 
Great Britain and France, from the time of the Conference at 
Pilnitz, by Hefbert Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, 2 vols. 8vo. 
This able work, in which no fact is stated without full and con- 
vincing evidence (taken chiefly from French decrees. manifestoes, 
declarations, and other state papers, and memoirs), was origin- 
ally written in the German language—a language which a long 
residence at the university of Leipsic had rendered aw familiar 
to the author as his own—and was firet published.at Leipsic in 
February, 1709. He translated it himself into English in the 
course of the same year; and it was published in London in 
1800. 
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centred in measures which could be realized only 
in peace. The great aim of his life was to ex- 
tend the industry and commerce, and improve 
the financial condition of his country; and he 
shrunk from the aspect of war so long as he could 
do so without absolute dishonour and unequivocal 
danger. No amount of neutrality and silence on 
his part could have long delayed the declaration 
of hostilities by the convention. The English 
people were prosperous, and wedded to the arts 
of peace ; the French people, armed to the teeth, 
had little to put into their mouths; their industry 
had ceased ; they looked to war and invasion as 
means of living; and their rulers looked to their 
constant employment in foreign conquest as their 
only safeguard. “ /’euce,” said the virtuous Ro- 
land, “is owt of the question; we have 300,000 
men inarms; we must make them march as far 
as ther legs will carry them, or they will return 
and cut our throats!” Aud this dread of an 
armed multitude must have existed and have led 
to the same decision, of making them march as 
far as their legs would carry them, if Prussia and 
Austria had never given reiage to the emigrants, 
or remonstrated against the acts of violence and 
encroachment that were committed—if they had 
reduced their armies to the peace establishment, 
and quietly assented to all that France was do- 
ing at home and abroad; for the popular masses 
were armed long before there was any talk of 
foreign invasion; they were armed, not to con- 
tend with Prussia and Austria, but to put down, 
destroy, or drive out the aristocrats, by which 
term was understood every Frenchman that dif- 
fered in opinion with the majority, and had pro- 
perty and a name. Before the conference at 
Pilnitz the principle had been adopted of arming 
the sans-culottes, as the class that was the most 
interested in the progress of the revolution, and 
best prepared for the privations and risks of war. 
Before there was any intimation of foreign inter- 
ference France was converted into a great drill- 
ground, and the shock and convulsion which had 
taken place, the flight of the opulent and luxuri- 
ous classes, had created a dearth of employment, 
which drove men to the army as their only re- 
source. These legions, after doing the work of 
their rulers and legislators at home, would have 
demanded a proportionate reward, and their 
rulers would have sent them to glean it in the 
neighbouring countries, in the circles on the 
Rhine, in the rich fields of Belgium, and Pied- 
mont, aud Lombardy. This they would have 
equally done to save their own throats. Such an 
army could neither have been reduced nor main- 
tained by any government in France; but, in the 
national passion for war and conquest, these 
troops would have been ready at any signal to 
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not only free quarters, but excitement, fame, and 
the chances of high promotion, the highest ranks 
in the army being now not merely open to, but 
almost exclusively reserved for men of the lowest 
conditions. Thus, whatever course the European 
sovereigns and governments had pursued, there 
would still have been an European war. 

In the conferences of Pilnitz, where, in the 
month of August, 1791, the emperor and the 
King of Prussia signed a declaration that they 
would take certain measures to rescue the King 
of France, provided other powers would support 
them, England took no part whatever ; and when 
the conferences were over, and the emperor had 
returned to Vienna, she declared she was resolved 
to preserve the strictest neutrality. Besides the 
letter of the emperor, whom the British govern- 
ment could have no interest in deceiving, there 
are various other proofs that Great Britain, at 
that period, took no part in the coalition against 
France. It was an afterthought of the French 
republicans to charge Great Britain with being a 
party to that coalition: they did not mention the 
charge in their present long declaration of war; 
and before issuing that declaration they had re- 
peatedly declared, in the convention and else- 
where, that Great Britain had nothing to do with 
the conferences at Pilnitz. Brissot, a bitter 
enemy to England, said she acted the part of a 
mediator on that occasion, and laboured to calm 
the effervescence of the German princes. Before 
the revolution had made so awful a progress, and 
even during the time of the first assembly (when 
La Fayette was in the ascendant, and was devising 
how to federate and fraternize with the Irish), 
many gross insults had been offered to, and wisely 
despised by the British government. But, between 
the month of November, 1791, and the month of 
February, 1793, there had been an accumulation 
of outrages, each of which, singly, would have 
provoked a declaration of hostilities from a testy 
nation, or from a government eager for war. And 
every time our silent submission or contempt was 
interpreted into fear and helplessness, and was 
followed up by some new and grosser outrage. 

At the beginning of the year 1792 the British 
government reduced the number of sailors and 
marines to 16,000 men, made a reduction in its 
very inconsiderable army, and gave up, or rather 
did not renew the treaty of subsidy with Hease- 
Cassel; Pitt, in his confidence of peace, abolish- 
ing taxes to the annual amount of £200,000. At 
the same time the French not only augmented 
prodigiously their land forces, but also increased 
their navy, declaring that they would have 80,000 
sailors and marines, and that the thunder of their 
ships was ready to roar in all seas. They must 
have contemplated a war with England, for 
Prussia and Austria had no fleets whatever. 
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When those two powers moved their armies to- 
wards the French frontier, the great navak pre- 
parations were of necessity suspended: but, as 
soon as those arnies were in retreat, the prepara- 
tions were resumed; and three months before 
they declared war they had twenty-one ships of 
the line, thirty frigates, eighteen sloops, twenty- 
four cutters, and ten sloops armed en flite, not 
only in commission, but actually at sea, The 
brutal bombardment of Oneglia, and the impun- 
ity with which they had been allowed to scour a 
part of the Mediterranean and to insult the help- 
lesa Italian states, had wonderfully elated their 
sailors, Upon war being declared by the con- 
vention against Austria (in April, 1792), Chauve- 
lin notified the event to the English court, and 
received another positive assurance that England 
would persevere in her neutrality. Chanvelin, 
an observing and an acute man, expressed his 
conviction that there was every reason for rely- 
ing on these assurances of the English govern- 
ment; stating that Pitt was solely occupied with 
his schemes of finance and home improvements ; 
that he had formerly assured a deputation of 
merchants that England would not meddle in the 
affairs of France , that the nation had no taste 
for war; that no preparations were making either 
in the ports or inthe arsenals. A few days after, 
Chauvelin delivered a note to Lord Grenville, 


the secretary for foreign affairs, requesting that | 


all British subjects should be forbidden to serve 
under any foreign power at war with France ; 
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ary clubs and mobs were the arbiters and real 
masters of France; he remained when his life 
was scarcely to be considered as safe, and he 
came home just in time to escape the sight of the 
monstrous September massacres. 

On the 17th of August, 1792, after Louis XVI. 
had been dethroned and his Swiss guards butch- 
ered, the British government recalled their am- 
bassador ; but, in his letter of recal, Lord Gower 
was instructed to neglect no opportunity of de- 
claring that Ins majesty meant to observe the 
principles of neutrality in everything which re- 
garded the arrangement of the internal govern- 
ment of France. Lord Gower communicated this 
letter to Lebrun, and that French minister re- 
turned an answer to it in the name of the new 
republican government of France, expressing, 
indeed, some regret at his recal, but, at the same 
time, their joy at the continuance of the friendly 
assurances of Great Britain. They did not affect 
to consider the recal as a violation of neutrality, 
and in ordinary circumstances the recal of an 
ambassador precedes a declaration of hostilities ; 
but ambassadors had often been recalled without 
that step being followed by any war, and in itself 
it never amounts toa declaration. When hostili- 
ties are intended the ambassador takes no leave ; 
but Lord Gower had taken leave in a friendly 
note. In the present case a recognized govern- 
ment had been overthrown, and no regular go- 
vernment had been substituted for it. No one 
yet knew what manner of government might be 


and with this request the court of Great Britain | set up by the plotting Jacobins and Ghrondins 
promptly complied, issuing a proclamation on the | who had made the revolution of the 10th of Au- 


25th of May Nearly at the same time that this 
proclamation was issued there appeared the pro- 


' gust, but who had searcely begun to make the 


eonstitution which was to take the place of the 


clamation against seditious writings ; but this was | one they had all sworn to—no one yet knew 


a mere act of national] police, which had no rela- 
tion to the government of France, and which no 
more concerned that government than the mea- 
sures taken in France relative to the emigrants 
concerned the English government. Chauvelin 
never pretended that any injury or insult was 
intended against his government or country in 
this proclamation. Nearly a month after its ap- 
pearance he, in the name of his government, 
thanked his Britannic majesty for his pacific in- 
tentions; and a month after that, or on the 17th 
of July, 1792, he acquainted his government that 
the British court remained steady to their friendly 
disposition. In the meanwhile the insults heaped 
personally upon Lord Gower, our ambassador at 
Paris, were numerous and excessive. But for 
great temper on his part he would have with- 
drawn from Paris long before the terrible 10th 
of August, and but for the real anxiety of his 
government to avoid a war, he must have been re- 
called. He remained when assassination was the 
order of the day; he remained when the sanguin- 


whether there might not be a fresh popular in- 
surrection and a new revolution within a month, 
a week, n day. Lord Gsower had been accredited 
to Louis X VJ. as to the person invested by the 
constitution with the executive power of France ; 
but Louis was now a prisoner in the Temple, and 
his authority was transferred to a provisional 
executive council. His lordship's letters of cre- 
dence were therefore no longer valid. For him 
to remain at Paris it would have been neces- 
sary to have sent him new credentials. But to 
whom could he be accredited? Not to the exe- 
eutive council, for that was only provisional and 
temporary, and liable to be changed every hour 
—not to the national assembly, for it had pro- 
nounced its own dissolution; it had ordered the 
election of a convention, and it had decreed not 
that the king was actually dethroned, but that 
he was only provisionally suspended from his 
functions until the convention should meet and 
decide what was to be done with him. As all 
authorities, or semblances of authorities (for there 
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was no real one except that of the armed mob), ; and seducing the needy, and paying interpreters 
were at that time merely transitory; as there was | and other assistants. According to Brissot him- 
nothing that a regular government could recog- | self, the executive council was authorized to take, 
nize, the most prudent and the most moderate step | under the head of army extraordinaries, unlimited 
which England could take was to withdraw its | sums for these secret operations. Ve also intimates 
ambassador, and wait at least till the new consti- | that a great deal of this money was sent over to 
tution should be determined by the convention. | London, although the greater part of it was om- 
There was, indeed, an incessant haranguing and | bezzled and appropriated by the patriotic exe- 
writing about the nation, which was said tosbe | cutive.’ At this moment, too, La Fayette’s cher- 
distinguishable and recognizable apart from any | ished plan for revolutionizing Ireland was taken 
government it had adopted or might hereafter | up with vigour; and, a month or six weeks be- 
choose to adopt. But governments can only treat | fore the convention declared war against England, 
with governments; Lord Gower could not take | Lebrun, the minister for foreign affairs, most 
the sense of the French people by appel nominal, | confidently asserted that the French were quite 
In the assembly he saw one party succeeding an- ! sure of Ireland, and that a revolution must take 
other, and each pretending that it represented ! place in England. This conviction was so strong 
the whole nation. If he had asked the Girondins, | and so universal, that no line of conduct which 
they would have told him that they were the | the British government could have adopted would 
nation, and their adversaries a mere faction; if | have prevented their declaration of hostilities. 
he had put the same question to the ultra-Jaco- | And certainly there were some subjects of the 
bins, he would have been told that they were the | King of Great Britain and Ireland who laboured 
nation, and the Girondins a faction. Every man | with all their might to confirm Lebrun and his 
in France foresaw that very soon these parties | colleagues in their mistake. On the 18th of No- 
would make a relentless war upon one another, | vember, the very day before the convention issued 
but as yet few persons could be certain which of | its formal decree that France was prepared to 
the two would remain masters of the field. It was | assist every nation which was ready to rebel 
even more necessary to be neutral between these | against its own government (a decree which was 
two parties than between France and the coalition. | translated into all the languages and sent to all 
If the British government had treated with the | the countries of Europe), a grand dinner, or féte 
party now in power, they would have been accused | civigue, was celebrated at White’s Hotel in Paris. 
by the succeeding ruling party of having treated | The company was composed of Englishmen, Irish- 
with a faction—of having intermeddled unwar- | men, and Frenchmen, with some few republicans 
rantably in the internal affairs of France. The re- | from other countries. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
cal of our ambassador was positively the best and | and other men of some name and consequence in 
the only means of preserving both neutralities. | the world, sat down to table and fraternized with 

No complaint was raised by the executive | Santerre, Thomas Paine and other characters of 
council of France upon the recal of Lord Gower | the same notoriety. Among the toasts that were 
until after the Duke of Brunswick had been de- | drunk were “The National Convention of France” 
feated, and the French trvops had commenced | —‘ The Patriotic Societies of Great Britain and 
their career of conquest. Then murmurs were | Ireland, with those men who have contributed 
heard, then decrees intended to produce social | to inform and enlighten the people—Priestley, 
insurrection and social war throughout the civil- | Fox, Sheridan, Barlow, &c.”—“ the approaching 
ized world were promulgated one after the other, | National Convention of Great Britain and Ire- 
and then, too, more open and flattering counten- | land” —‘ May revolutions never be made by 
ance was given to those wrong-headed deputa- | halves.” Eight or nine days after the publication 
tions that carried over to the foot of the national | of the decree for universal insurrection, deputies 
convention the congratulations of the English | from certain British societies appeared at the bar 
societies and clubs—and then, too, fresh thou- | of the national convention, and signified their 
sands of secret agents and propagandists received | intention of adopting the republican form of 
their commissions to penetrate intu every quarter, | government now so happily established in France. 
and to preach the rights of man and the blessings | “‘ We hope,” said the orator of the first of these 
of anarchy to the poorest classes of society. Gre- | deputations, “that the troops of liberty will never 
goire, the Jacobin priest, called these agents “mis- | lay down their arms so long as tyrants and slaves 
sionuries,” Camille Jordan called them “apostles | shall continue to exist. Our wishes, citizen legis- 
of rebellion,” and Chaussard, who declares that | lators, render us impatient to see the moment of 
London abounded with them at the end of No- | this grand change. Nor are we alone animated 
vember and beginning of December, 1792, called | by these sentiments; we doubt not that they 
them “revolution professors.” They were fur-| would be equally conspicuous in the great ma- 
nished with money for the purpose of bribing (T Brigact dees Oummeltana. —SOSOSCS~S~*S 
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jority of our fellow-countrymen if the public 
opinion were consulted there, as it ought to be, in 
a national CONVENTION.” In replying to this 
address, the president of the convention said, 
‘‘Citizens of the world, royalty in Europe is 
either destroyed or on the point of perishing on 
the ruins of feudality; and the declaration of the 
rights of man, placed by the side of thrones, is 
a devouring fire which will consume them all. 
Worthy republicans, congratulate yourselves on 
thinking that the festival which you have cele- 
brated in honour of the French revolution is the 
prelude to the festival of nations.” Chauvelin 
and his picked and rather numerous legation, 
who came over to London shortly after France 
had declared war against Prussia and Austria, 
came with strange instructions, and acted in a 
manner altogether unbecoming and _ irritating. 
It was observed that, as soon as they arrived, 
they eagerly sought the acquaintance of literary 
men and opposition journalists. The English 
public, therefore, took them for revolution pro- 
fessors or apostles, who came to propagate their 
system and make proselytes and disciples. This 
view of their real functions is borne out by the 
instructions they received from their government: 
—‘‘ 1, To embrace every opportunity of assuring 
the English natzon that, notwithstanding the ill- 
humour of its government, the French desired 
nothing more ardently than to merit the esteem 
of the English people 2. To threaten the British 
government with an appeal to the people.” Their 
reception at court was of course not very cordial. 
They soon seemed to shun all intercourse with 
ministers and the friends of ministers, and to 
seek exclusively the society of Fox, Sheridan, and 
men of that party. Nothing could well be more 
indecent, or contrary to the rules which regulate 
diplomatic intercourse, than this conduct on the 
part of the Frenchmen. The conduct of the Eng- 
lish opposition would merit still harsher language; 
and, taken in connection with Fox’s behaviour 
towards the Empress of Russia, it looks almost 
like the adoption of a settled system, that the 
party, besides opposing ministers by national and 
legal means, should resist and thwart them by 
foreign means, and by connections and corres- 
pondences with governments that were on the 
very brink of war with us, Chauvelin, before 
negotiations really commenced, communicated 
his secret instructions to an intimate friend of 
Mr. Fox. On one occasion he wrote to his govern- 
ment, “that, though he was not well with the 
English minister, yet he was perfectly so with 
Mr, Fox, and some other members of opposition ; 
and that it would not be prudent in France to 
lose the fruit of his labours with these gentlemen, 
and their subsequent services, for any vague form 
of diplomatic etiquette.” No government would 
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have allowed such a diplomacy to be continued, 
or such diplomatists to reside in their country. 

Moreover, the extreme offence had been given 
and repeated: on the Malabar coast a French 
frigate had fired upon an English man-of-war, 
and the national assembly had never condescended 
to make any apology; and at the beginning of 
the present year, 1793, just as the French were 
sending an ambassador to the United States of 
America in order to engage them to join France 
in a war against England, the garrison of Brest 
made an attempt to sink a British sloop which 
was cruising outside the harbour; and they poured 
a cross-fire into her, and hoisted a blood-red flag 
over their tricolor. If these things had occurred 
when Chatham was minister, and at the height 
of his warlike ardour, it can scarcely be doubted 
that hostilities would have been proclaimed im- 
mediately by England. 

There was one condition—and only that one— 
by which England might for the present have 
preserved herself from the declaration of war by 
the French, and that was, by concluding a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, with the republicans and 
Jacobins, That the French had the audacity to 
propose such a treaty is an indisputable fact, al- 
though French historians pass it over in silence. 
In July, 1792, Chauvelin gave Lord Grenville 
clearly to understand that what they required 
was an English armament and an effectual and 
decisive co-operation on our part with France 
against our ancient friend and ally the house of 
Austria, and against our present closest ally the 
King of Prussia! Mr. Fox and his opposition, 
who had made so terrible an outcry against our 
Russian armament, and who had defeated the ob- 
ject of 1t, could hardly have expected the govern- 
ment to comply with this strange request. More- 
over, @ naval armament against two powers who 
had neither ships nor ports would have been of no 
more use than an armament against the moon ; 
to adopt effectual and decisive measures, England 
rust have sent a land army to the Continent to 
co-operate and fraternize with the thoroughly 
jacobinized and sans-culottized armies of the 
French republic. But the whole proposition 1s 
too gross and monstrous to deserve a thought or 
a word, were it not that the Foxite opposition 
pretended that the French had never made any 
very unreasonable demands, and that by continu- 
ing our friendly negotiations with them, we might 
very well have kept out of the continental war. 

Under the influence of Dumouriez it had, how- 
ever, been secretly determined to amuse Eng- 
land a little longer with some feigned attempts 
at negotiation; and, on the 26th of January, M. 
Maret had been again sent across the Channel to 
ask Mr. Pitt if he would treat with General Du- 
mouriez. On the road between Dover and London, 
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Maret, who evidently was not admitted into the 
whole secret, met Chauvelin returning to Paris, 
and, fancying he himself might yet be the means 
of preventing the war, he wrote to his employers 
in very pressing terms for fresh instructions, in- 
timating that he would not request an interview 
with the English minister until he had received 
them. Maret remained eight days in London, 
but no instructions came for him. At the end 
of that time, or on the 4th of February, the de- 
claration of war, which had been made by the 
convention on the Ist, was known in London, 
leaving nothing for Maret to do but to get back 
to France as quickly as possible. So much truth 
is there in the harangues of the parliamentary 
opposition and in the narratives of party writers, 
who asserted at the time, and continued to assert 
long after, that Maret had come with full powers 
to treat and to offer extensive concessions and secu- 
rities; and so perfectly true was the declaration of 
Pitt in the House of Commons, that M. Maret, dur- 
ing his whole stay in London, had proposed to his 
majesty’s ministers no question of state whatever. 

The real motive of Dumouriez in sending Maret 
arose out of that general’s discovery that the 
conquest of Holland presented more difficulties 
than he had contemplated; and that Miranda, 
whom he had ordered to begin the attack before 
the 22d of January, was not in a condition to 
move sosoon. And therefore, also, it was, that 
on the same day on which Maret was despatched 
for London, De Mauld was hurried off to the 
Hague again with a letter from Dumouriez to 
Lord Auckland, the British ambassador, intimat- 
ing that he (Dumouriez) would be very happy if 
an opportunity presented itself of conferring with 
his lordship on the frontiers of Holland. Lord 
Auckland consulted the grand pensionary, Van 
Spiegel, and, after some deliberation, both these 
ministers consented to confer with Dumouriez. 
Dumouriez, quitting Paris in the last days of 
January, before the convention issued the decla- 
ration of war, and not being informed by the 
Girondin ministers, who all feared and suspected 
him, of their fixed determination to issue that 
declaration on the lst of February, went down 
to Dunkirk, and thence proceeded to Antwerp, 
examining the country and the French army on 
his way, and finding everything in confusion, 
everything in a condition that boded ill for the 
success of his next campaign, unless he could 
gain time to remedy the disorder. It was the 2d 
of February when he arrived at Antwerp. It 
was agreed that, as soon as Lord Auckland could 
receive his instructions from hs court, confer- 
ences should be opened at Moerdyk on board a 
yacht. Though they could scarcely have been 
blind to the real motives of Dumouriez, the Bri- 
tish government, to avoid the reproach which 
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would have resulted from a refusal, immediately 
consented to the hollow negotiation, and autho- 
rized Lord Auckland to treat with the French 
general. On the other side, it was on the very 
day that the overture was made to Lord Auck- 
land at the Hague by De Mauld that the French 
executive issued the order to lay an embargo on 
all British vessels in the French ports. On the 
receipt of his instructions from London, Lord 
Auckland despatched a courier to Dumouriez, 
who was still at Antwerp, and proposed the 10th 
of February for the day of holding the first con- 
ference. But now Dumouriez knew that the 
convention had declared war on the Ist, and this 
rendered further thoughts of negotiation imprac- 
ticable. Two capital and evident consequences 
attended this manceuvre of the French Proteus 
and its failure: the one was, that it showed a 
willingness on the part of the English govern- 
ment to negotiate even down to the last moment; 
the other, which followed on the failure of the 
scheme for delay, was a series of failures and de- 
feats on the side of Dumouriez, who, instead of 
taking Holland in the ensuing campaign, lost 
nearly the whole of Belgium, and saw the war 
carried once more to the frontiers of France. 

If, in England, there was a small minority de- 
sirous of continuing friendly relations with the 
revolutionists, there was no party or section of a 
party in France willing to continue in friendship 
with England. The declaration of war was the 
inanimous vote of the national convention. Al- 
though the decree was drawn up by the hated 
Girondists, and presented by Brissot, the personal 
and deadly enemy of Robespierre and Danton, 
both those Jacobiu chiefs and all the Mountain 
enthusiastically concurred in it; not a man of 
any party opposed it, not a single man in the 
house offered a remonstrance or amendment, or 
so much as a remark on the decree—all cried im- 
patiently, “Vote! vote!” and it was put to the 
vote and carried instantly, with a unanimity 
which had hardly ever been seen before on any 
subject, and which was never seen again in that 
assembly. When it was carried, they voted an ad- 
dress or appeal to the people of Great Britain, and 
the creation of assignats for 800,000,000 livres. 

Such are a few, and only a few, of the parti- 
culars of the diplomacy which preceded the break- 
ing out of this most memorable of wars; and the 
reader may judge from them whether it was pos- 
sible for England to have kept out of the contest, 
or to have treated with a set of anarchists who 
were determined upon the war from the begin- 
ning. But neither these facts (and there were 
others quite as decisive), nor the strongly pro- 
nounced sense of the vast majority of the nation, 
could prevent the Foxites from moving resolu- 
tions against our taking up arma, These resolu- 
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tions were negatived by parliamentary majorities 
of more than six to one, or were negatived with- 
out a division. A bill was passed for preventing 
traitorous correspondence with the enemy. A 
number of petitions fur parliamentary reform 
were quashed in the commons, and a drag was 
for some time put upon Mr. Wilberforce’s project 
for emancipating the negro slaves. A bill to re- 
lieve the Roman Catholics of Scotland was passed 
without the slightest opposition. 

Burke had strenuously recommended that the 
war should be prosecuted with all the vigour of 
which the country was capable; but here the 
great statesman was never properly listened to. 
To those who deplored the interruption of our 
commerce with the French, Burke replied, “We 
ought not to enable France to carry on war out of 
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love of our country, our honour, our virtue, our 
religion, our security—to mere trade and traffic: 
let us not estimate these high things by the scale 
of pecuniary or commercial reckoning, The na- 
tion that goes on that calculation destroys itself !” 

On the 6th of March some lamentable evidence 
was given of the weak and ineffectual manner in 
which ministers intended to begin the great strug- 
gle on the Continent. Pitt acquainted the house, 
in the form of a royal message, that his majesty 
had engaged a body of Hanoverian troops to as- 
sist his allies the States-general; and on the 11th, 
the house being formed into a committee of sup- 
ply, the minister made a statement of ways aud 
means, waking it appear that a loan of £4,500,000 
and an issue of £4,000,000 of exchequer bills, 
would, in addition to the ordinary revenue, carry 


him through the year. Resolutions were passed 
for the loan and for the exchequer bills. 

The king prorogued parliament on the 21st 
June, with a hopeful and confident speech.’ 


resources drawn from the bowels of Great Britain. 
We must not allow Englishmen to fight against 
their own country,and make contracts to its ruin!” 
“Let us not,” said he, “sacrifice everything—the | 
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Dumouriez continues his military operations —His succo%s in Holland—He 1s brought to a stand at Williamstadt 
—Successes of the Austrians and Prussians over the French in tho Netherlands—Dumouriez defeated by the 
imperialists at Neerwinden—He resolves to attempt a counter-revolution in France—His declarations and 
meuaces against the convention—Deputies sent from the convention to arrest him—He arrests the deputies— 
His proclamation to the army and France—He and his confederates escape to the Austriaus—He is succeeded 
in command by Dampierre—The Duke of York lands with an English army at Ostend—They join the allied 
army—T'hey defeat Dampierre at Valenciennes— Valenciennes and Condé taken by the allies—Slow opera- 
tions of the allied powers against France—Their dilatoriness occasioned by their selfish designs on Poland— 
The King of Prussia sends troops to Great Poland—His tyrannical proclamation to the Poles—His pruceed- 
ings seconded by Austria and Russia—Proceedings of a fresh partition of Poland—The allied powers occupy 
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by the guillotine—Popularity of these exhibitions—Atheistic decree of the French convention—Their repub- 
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ings of Fonché and Anacharsis Clootz. 


of March, Gertruydenburg capitulated, after a 
short and slight bombardment. The Dutch gar- 
risons behaved iy a manner which proved that 
they were disaffected, or infected by the new 


the 17th of February, Dumou- 
riez moved from Antwerp, and 
attacked the Dutch town of 
Breda, which capitulated im- j- 
s mediately. On the 26th, Klun- 
dert surrendered upon summons; and on the 4th 








1 Horace Walpole, writing from Strawberry ill to the Hon 
H. 8 Conway, July 17th, 1798, gives a striking picture of the 
condition of England at that time :—“‘ It is much cooler to-day, 
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doctrines of the rights of man, and the prosely- 
tism of their countrymen of the Batavian legion. 
They made little more than a show of resistance; 
and, after capitulating, a great many of them 
joined the French or the Batavian legion. Du- 
mouriez’s plan was to penetrate rapidly into the 
heart of the United Provinces, where he expected 
to be joined by Miranda, his second in command, 
whom he had sent to the right to reduce the im- 
portant town of Maestricht, on the Maes or 
Meuse. Without counting his Dutch partizans, 
he had between 20,000 and 30,000 men; but his 
army was badly provided, because all parties in 
the convention suspected him, and because the 
republican commissaries sent to supply clothes, 
provisions, &c., were the greatest and most bare- 
taced thieves that liad been seen in modern days. 
The shifty Dumouriez might, however, have 
made up all these and other deficiencies in the 
country if he had been allowed to advance ; but 
at the fortress of Williamstadt, which commanded 
the passage of an arm of the sea called Bies Bosch, 
he was brought to a pause. Williamstadt was 
occupied by a brave old Dutch general, Count 
Botzlaer, with some Dutch troops that were not 
jacobinized, and by a strong detachment of the 
English guards, who had just arrived. More- 
over, there was a small squadron of gun-boats on 
the Bies Bosch, which had been fitted out by Lord 
Auckland at the expense of Great Britain; and 
this flotilla, manned by British seamen taken 
from our merchant ships in the Dutch ports, and 
ably commanded by Captain Berkeley, not only 
presented a formidable obstacle to the passage 
of that water, but greatly annoyed Dumouriez’s 
troops as they prepared for the siege of William- 
stadt. While Dumouriez was thus brought to a 
stand on the wrong side of the Bies Bosch, Mir- 
anda, who was at Maestricht, and Miazinski, who 
was at Aix-la-Chapelle to defend the passage of 
the river Roer and cover Liége, were both de- 
feated and compelled to give ground. On the 
last day of February the reinforced Austrian 
army, commanded by General Clairfait, passed 
the Roer under cover of night, attacked Miazin- 
ski by surprise, and defeated him. On the fol- 
lowing day the Archduke Albert, with a portion 
of the Austrian army, carried several French 
batteries. On the 6th of March the Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg, with the Austrian van, gained a 
complete victory over Miazinski’s main body in 
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but still delicious; for be it known to you that I have enjoyed 
weather worthy of Africa, and yet without swallowing mouth 
fuls of mosquitoes, nor expecting to hear hysonas howl in the 
village, nor to find scorpions in my bed Indeed, all the way J 
came home, I could but gaze at the felicity of my countrymen 
The road was one string of stage-coaches, loaded within and 
Without with noiay, jolly folks, and chaises and gigs that had 
been pleasuring in clouds of dust; every door and every window 
of every house was open, lights in every shop, every door with 
Women sitting in the street, every inn crowded with jaded 
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front of Aix-la-Chapelle, drove the French en- 
tirely out of that town, and followed them almost 
to Liége, inflicting on them a loss estimated at 
4000 killed and wounded and 1000 prisoners, and 
taking from them twenty pieces of cannon. And 
on the same day Prince Frederick of Brunswick, 
with a detachment of the Prussian army, gained 
soine important advantages near Jtoermond. 
Miranda had invested Maestricht, and had com- 
menced a pitiless bombardment, for the French, 
who had made such an outcry against the Aus- 
trian bombardment of Lisle, never hesitated at 
having recourse to that destructive operation of 
war whenever they thought it suited their pur- 
pose. But the repeated defeats of Miazinski now 
compelled Miranda to retreat precipitately from 
Maestricht, to abandon a good part of his artil- 
lery and baggage, to recross the Meuse, and to 
seek shelter, and a junction with the scattered 
troops of Miazinski, in the heart of Belgium. 
The archduke reinforced Maestricht, crossed the 
Meuse, and followed Miranda as far as Tongres, 
where he obtained another advantage. Dumou- 
riez now returned from Holland into Belgium, 
and placing himself at the head of the French 
army there, he on the 18th of March attacked 
the imperialists at Neerwinden. The battle, 
which lasted from morning till night, ended in 
the entire defeat of the French. About 10,000 
republicans deserted the army, and scarcely 
paused in their flight until they had got on the 
other side of the French frontier, where they 
apread a fresh panic, which as usual led to fresh 
atrocities at Paris, Dumouriez soon fell back 
as far as Tournai, and thus the Austrian Nether- 
lands were recovered as rapidly as they had been 
lost. Being menaced by the Jacobins, and dis- 
gusted with the incompetent Girondins, he now 
formed a design of marching to Paris to effect a 
counter-revolution, and he secretly entered into 
negotiations with the Austrian generals. It is con- 
jectured that Dumouriez proposed setting young 
Egalité, or Duke of Chartres (the late Louis 
Philippe), on the constitutional throne of France, 
and re-establishing, with some modifications, the 
constitution of 1791. The young prince of the 
Orleans branch was with him, and had bravely 
fought under his eye at Neerwinden. To some 
Jacobin emissaries who came to his camp, Du- 
mouriez somewhat prematurely declared that 
neither their horrible club nor the national con- 
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horses and every ale house full of drunken topers, for you know 
the English always announce their sense of heat or cold by drink- 
ing Well! it was impossible not to enjoy such a scene of hap- 
piness and affluence in every village, and amongst the lowest of 
the people, who are told by villainous scribblers that they are 
oppressed and miserable. New streets, new towns are rising 
every day and everywhere; the earth is covered with gardens 
and crops of grain. How bitter to turn from this Elysinm to 
the Temple at Paris !"-——See Correspondence af Horace Walpule, 
vol. iii p 460. 
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vention could be tolerated any longer. “The 
convention,” said he, “is composed of 200 bri- 
gands and 500 fools! As long as I have three 
inches of steel at my side, I will never suffer it 
to reign, to shed blood by means of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal they have jusf established! As 
for your republic, I only believed in it for three 
days. Ever since the battle of Jemappe I have 
regretted every advantage I have gained in the 
field for so bad a cause! As for your Jacobins, 
if they wish to expiate all their crimes, let them 
save the unfortunate prisoners in the Temple, 
and drive out the 749 tyrants of the convention, 
and they shall be pardoned.” The emissaries 
spoke of his own personal risk and danger, and 
of the terrible fate which might befall him in 
case of any failure. “Oh,” said Dumouriez, “I 
shall always have time enough to gallop over to 
the Austrians.” “But, how! will you flee to be 
thrown into a dungeon, like La Fayette?” “TI 
shall go over to the enemy in a very different 
manner from that of La Fayette,” quoth Dumou- 
riez; “and, besides, the foreign powers have a 
very different opinion of my talents, and cannot 
reproach me, as they do him, with having had 
part in the 5th and 6th of October at Versailles.” 
The general’s proceedings and intentions were 
soon revealed to the convention, who sent off four 
of their members. The archivist Camus, Quinette, 
Lamarque, and Bancal arrived, together with 
HKeurnonville, the new minister at war, to arrest 
Jbumouriez and to bring him to their bar. These 
deputies were in camp on the evening of the 2d 
of April. Archivist Camus began in his prim 
etarch manner, to read the decree of the conven- 
tion; and the other commissioners united in the 
solemn lie that no harm was meant in calling 
him to the bar. Dumouriez replied that the 
tigers of Paris were yelling for his head, but 
should not have it. The ultra-republican depu- 
ties endeavoured to represent to him, by force of 
old Roman examples, that it was his duty to 
submit to the republic. “Gentlemen,” replied 
Mumouriez, “we are constantly committing mis- 
takes in our quotations from the classics; we 
parody and disfigure Roman history in citing 
their virtues to excuse our crimes. We are 
plunged in anarchy; we are wading in blood!” 
“Citizen general,” said Camus, “will you obey 
the decree of the national convention, or not?” 
“Not exactly at this moment.” “Zh ben /” re- 
joined the archivist; “I declare in the name of 
the convention that you are no longer general of 
this army ; and I order that your papers be seized 
and that you be arrested!” “Ceci est trop fort— 
this is rather too strong,” cried Dumouriez: “hal- 
loo, hussars!” (hussards a moi!) The Berchigny 
men, who were nearly all Germans, trooped in 
with ringing spurs and rattling sabres. 
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general said a few words to them in the German - 
language, the French of which would be, “Ar- 
rétez ces gens-ld, mais qu’on ne leur fasse aucun 
mal,” and the plain English, “ Arrest these people, 
but do not hurt them.” The hussars surrounded 
the deputies. War-minister Beurnonville begged 
to share their fate. “Be it so,” said Dumouriez; 
“and I believe that, in packing you off with the 
deputies, I shall render you a great service, and 
snatch you from the revolutionary tribunal.” As 
they had been travelling all day, and might be 
hungry, he ordered some supper to be served up 
for them; and when that was over, the four de- 
puties and the war minister were put into two 
chaises, and whisked away to Tournai as fast as 
the post-horses and the horses of a detachment of 
the Berchigny hussars could go. On the route 
Beurnonville made an attempt to escape, for 
which one of the rude Germans cut him over 
the pate. The Prince of Saxe-Coburg passed 
them on to Maestricht, and they were kept as 
hostages in different Austrian fortresses till the 
end of November, 1795, when they were ex- 
changed for the princess royal, the only survivor 
of the captivesin the Temple. During the night 
Dumouriez drew up a proclamation to his army 
and to all France. With some eloquence and 
effect—for he was a good penman—he recalled 
his past services—lus exploits at Argonne, which 
had obtained for him the name of “The Saviour 
of France,” his ever-memorable battle of Jemappe, 
and his rapid conquest of all Belgium. He attri- 
buted his reverses to the enmity of Marat and 
the Jacobins, who had devoted him and all hon- 
ourable men to destruction. He drew a fright- 
ful picture—but not less true than frightful—of 
the prevailing sanguinary anarchy ; and he called 
upon all Frenchmen to rise and rally round him 
and the monarchical constitution of 1791. On the 
following morning the army were informed of all 
that had happened; they expressed no dissatis- 
faction ; the troops of the line seemed steady and 
devoted to Dumouriez, as did also the artillery. 
At an early hour on the 4th of April the general 
with the Duke of Chartres and the staff mounted 
their horses to keep an appointment with the 
Archduke Charles, the Prince of Saxe-Coburg, 
and Colonel Mack—afterwards the hero of Ulm. 
The party had not gone far when they met two 
battalions of volunteers, who shouted “Treachery, 
treachery!” “Arrest these traitors!” and anon 
these cries were mingled with a crash of mus- 
ketry. Quitting the highroad, Dumouriez and 
his companions struck right across the country, 
and over hedge and ditch, as if they had been 
riding a steeple-chase. They rode nearly the 
whole day through a rough swampy country, 
where their horses frequently sank to the saddle- 
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of the servants were killed; but, some on foot, 
and some mounted, and all covered with mud 
from the tip of the spur to the top of the feather, 
General Dumouriez, the Duke of Chartres, his 
brother the Duke of Montpensier, and all the 
rest of the officers, reached an Austrian position in 
safety as the sun was setting. Nothing daunted 
by the narrow risk he had run, and believing 
that his regular troops would still stand by him, 
Dumouriez, with the Duke of Chartres and the 
staff officers, and with an escort of only fifty Aus- 
trian horse, returned towards his own camp on 
the very next morning. But, quick as he was, 
he came too late—the Jacobin emissaries had 
been quicker than he. Some of these emissaries 
from Valenciennes had assured his troops that 
he was killed or drowned; and during the night 
the artillery had risen upon their officers and had 
marched off with all their guns, ammunition, and 
baggage for Valenciennes, and the troops of the 
line had followed or were following their ex- 
ample. Dumouriez turned towards the head- 
quarters of the imperialists, and, with the Duke 
of Chartres and his brother the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, Colonel Thouvenot, and the rest of his 
numerous staff, he rode away from St. Amand. 
The entire regiment of Berchigny, 1500 strong, 
and some fragments of some French regiments, 
followed him and the sons of Orleans; but these 
were all; the rest, taking care to secure the mili- 
tary chest (said to contain 2,000,000 livres), joined 
General Dampierre, who had been appointed by 
the convention to the command of the army, and 
who established his head-quarters in Valen- 
ciennes. 

The fugitives who would not serve with the 
Austrians received friendly passports, and were 
allowed to go wherever they chose. The Duke 
of Chartres, who performed a good part of the 
journey on foot, went into Switzerland, where 
he arrived with hardly any worldly property ex- 
cept the clothes on his back and the good stout 
stick in his hand. As for Dumouriez, after a 
long and restless life of exile on various parts 
of the Continent, chiefly spent in military and 
political plans that came to nothing, and writing 
memoirs and pamphlets that are now forgot, he 
died in England in 1823, at the age of eighty-five. 
General Dampierre, who had succeeded to the 
command of the republican forces, threw himself 
into the fortified camp of Famars, which covered 
Valenciennes. The Duke of York having landed 
at Ostend with a small English army, it was re- 
solved to make a vigorous attack along all that 
part of the French frontier, and to reduce Valen- 
ciennes and Condé (if not Lisle also) at any price; 
and to this end General Clairfait, who—not with- 
out jealousies and dissensions—held the supreme 
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Austrians and Prussians, English and Dutch, 
were mixed without being amalgamated, rein- 
forced Saxe-Coburg, who was commanding at 
Condé, and advanced towards Valenciennes. On 
the 8th of May Dampierre issued from his camp 
and made an attack on the allies; his volunteers 
soon fell into confusion, his best troops were 
beaten at all points; he was driven back to his 
camp with terrible loss, and a cannon-ball car- 
ried off his leg. Dampierre died the next day 
under the hands of his surgeons, thus escaping 
the guillotine, which the Parisians kept in per- 
manence for all unsuccessful commanders. The 
Duke of York displayed much personal bravery, 
and the success of the battle was materially 
promoted by the British troops. On the 23d 
of May the camp of Famars was attacked and 
carried by the allies; and Valenciennes being 
thereby laid open, the siege of that town was 
committed to the Duke of York, who reduced it 
by a bombardment on the 28th of July. Condé 
surrendered to the Austrians a few days earlier. 
Many circumstances, besides the old Austrian 
slowness, contributed to retard operations. The 
King of Prussia, who had undertaken to open in 
person the campaign on the Rhine, to drive in 
Custine, and to invade France by the valley of 
the Moselle, was slow in coming; and when he 
came, he did not bring with him anything like 
the number of troops he had promised, having 
found it necessary to send a considerable part of 
his army into Poland to secure the territory 
which he had so unjustly seized in that country. 

And here it will be proper to mention 9 few 
facts connected with that dark transaction, which, 
in many ways, acted as a spell and curse upon 
the coalition. At the beginning of the year, 
when all minds were occupied about the French 
revolution, Frederick William sent some Prussian 
troops into Great Poland, and seized upon Thorn 
and Dantzic, justifying his proceedings in a ma- 
nifesto which declared that the Poles had behaved 
very ungratefully to his ally the Empress of Rus- 
sia; that they had disquieted his own dominions 
by repeated excesses and violations of territory ; 
that they had imbibed the French democracy, 
and the principles of that detestable faction who 
were seeking to make proselytes everywhere, and 
who had already been so well received in Poland; 
that the enterprises of the Jacobin emissaries 
were not only most powerfully seconded, but 
even revolution societies were established that 
made an open profession of Jacobin principles. 
“Fis majesty,” continued the memorable mani- 
festo, “being necessitated, in common with the 
allied courts, to continue the war (against France), 
and being on the eve of opening a campaign, 
thought it proper to concert measures with the 
courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg; and their 
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imperial majesties could not forbear owning that, 
from sound policy, it could not be allowed that 
the factions should be suffered to have their way 
in Poland, and expose his majesty to the danger 
of having an enemy in the rear, whose violent 
and wild enterprises night become a source of 
fresh troubles.” The miserable Polish diet or 
confederation assembled at Grodno, issued on 
the 3d of February a long and solemn protest 
against the Prussian invasion; but this was 
nearly all they could do. On the 14th of Febru- 
ary the Emperor Francis put forth a declaration 
importing that, inspired by the love of peace and 
good neighbourhood, he would not interfere with 
the plans of the King of Prussia and the Empress 
of Russia, or permit any of his subjects to coun- 
teract them. The Poles at Grodno appealed to 
the generosity and magnanimity of Catherine, 
whose army occupied all the country that was 
not in the hands of the Prussians or overawed by 
Austrian troops in Galicia; and Catherine an- 
swered their appeal in the month of March by an 
ukase, in which she declared that thirty years’ 
experience had proved that all her generous ef- 
forts to put an end to the innumerable quarrels 
and the eternal disputes which tore the Polish 
republic had all been thrown away; that, latterly, 
some unworthy Poles, enemies to their country, 
had been sent to the ungodly rebels in the king- 
dom of France, to request their assistance in 
involving their country also in bloody civil wars; 
and, finally, that for these and other considera- 
tions she had been pleased now to take under her 
sway, and unite for ever to her empire, certain 
specified parts of Poland, with all their inhabi- 
tants, who, from the highest to the lowest, within 
one month, were to take the oath of allegiance to 
her before witnesses whom she would appoint. 
On the 25th of March his Prussian majesty put 
forth another manifesto, in which, speaking more 
plainly than he had done before, he told the Poles 
that, in conjunction with her majesty the Empress 
of Russia, and with the assent of his majesty the 
Emperor of Germany, he had resolved to take 
possession of certain districts of Poland, and also 
of the cities of Dantzic and Thorn, for the pur- 
pose of incorporating them with his own states. 
Frederick William also called upon the Poles 
dwelling in the said cities, and within the line of 
demarcation he had drawn, to take the oath of 
allegiance to him, or abide the consequences; but 
(in this more delicate than Catherine) he did not 
command them or their priests to pray to God 
for him and his line. This was followed, on the 
29th of March (old style), or the 9th of April (new 
style), by a Russian declaration from De Sievers, 
Catherine’s ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary, who was residing at Grodno. In this 
public document fresh vials of wrath were poured 
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upon the constitution of May, 1791, and upon 
the secret machinations which had followed the 
victories of the Russians and the overthrow of 
that constitution. De Sievers finished his decla- 
ration by inviting the Poles to assemble, as soon 
as possible, in a special diet, to agree to an ami- 
cable arrangement, and to concur with the salu- 
tary intentions of Russia and Prussia. The gene- 
ral confederation, including and mainly consisting 
of the same Polish magnates who had invited the 
Russians into Poland to overthrow the constitu- 
tion of 1791, expressed, in a note to De Sievers, 
their astonishment and dismay at these proposi- 
tions for a fresh partition of their country. King 
Poniatowski, after in vain petitioning Catherine, 
and offering to abdicate the throne, was compelled 
to assemble a sort of diet; and this diet, though 
not without coercion and violence, the threat of 
exile in Siberia, and the actual arrest of some of 
its members by Russian soldiery, was compelled 
to ratify a fresh partition which made over to 
Russia a territory containing a population of more 
than 3,500,000, and to Prussia a territory con- 
taining nearly 1,500,000 of inhabitants, together 
with the navigation of the Vistula, and the port 
of Dantzic on the Baltic, which she had so long 
coveted. The leavings were secured to Ponia- 
towski, but he was bound to govern according to 
the old crazy constitution; and, to keep him in 
the right path, a strong Russian garrison was 
fixed permanently at Warsaw, and the Russian 
ambassador gave the law in all things. Prus- 
sia was obliged to employ a large part of her 
army in garrisoning Dantzic and Thorn, and in 
keeping down insurrection in Great Poland; and 
Austria was obliged to keep one large force in 
Galicia, and another on the Turkish frontier, as, 
in case of any renewed attempts on the part of 
the Poles to recover their independence, they 
would be sure to attempt an insurrection in Ga- 
licia (which was their country until the time of 
the first dismemberment), and to try to bring 
their old allies the Turks into the war. 

In consequence of these transactions, which 
were not terminated when he took the field, but 
which continued to distract his attention all 
through the campaign, it was the month of April 
before the King of Prussia crossed the Rhine and 
invested Mayence; and then he only brought 
with him some 50,000 men, including Saxons, 
Hessians, and Bavarians, who served under their 
own princes. Even when joined by 15,000 or 
20,000 Austrians under Wurmser, and by 5000 
or 6000 French emigrants under the Prince of 
Condé, his force was insufficient for the work he 
had undertaken to do; for in their fortresses 
alone the French had between 40,000 and 50,000 
men, while their army on the Rhine was at least 
50,000 strong, and their army on the Moselle 
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more than 30,000; and garrisons and armies had 
it in their power to draw continual reinforcements 
from the interior of France—that vast fermenting 
camp. Moreover, the French had 20,000 men 
within the walls of Mayence when his majesty 
of Prussia and Wurmser began to invest it in the 
old formal and slow manner. 

In the month of May, Custine, who had put 
himself at the head of the troops in the field, 
made an attempt to raise the siege, and was 
routed with great loss; but still the immense 
garrison held out, and it was not until the 22d of 
July that Mayence surrendered to the King of 
Prussia, who, though the French were actually 
starving, and must soon have surrendered at dis- 
cretion, allowed them to march out with the 
honours of war; and these 20,000 men, marching 
away into the Vendée, contributed very materi- 
ally to the internal success of the republicans. 
If, instead of wasting their time, and exhausting 
the strength and spirit of their troops, in long 
blockades and sieges, a// the allies—Austrians, 
Prussians, English, Spaniards, and Sardinians— 
had advanced boldly and simultaneously from 
the Belgian frontier, from the Rhine, from the 
Pyrenees, from Savoy, and from Nice, right into 
the heart of France, while the insurrection in the 
Vendée in the west, insurrections in Languedoc 
and Provence, and all through the south, and 
other troubles, were at their height, they might 
possibly have all met at Paris; but this bold way 
of making war had not yet been invented; it was 
still considered necessary that an army should 
leave no great fortresses in its rear in the hands 
of the enemy; and thus, before they had finished 
their sieges, the Vendéans were checked, the other 
insurgents were scattered, and an improved or- 
ganization was introduced into the armies of the 
republic. Most of the allied powers, too, had 
their separate views, and were seeking how they 
could best turn the war to their own immediate 
advantage; and, even without this conflict of 
selfishness, there must have been a divergency of 
opinion and a want of proper concert among so 
many princes, chiefs, and generals, some of whom 
were separated from each other by the whole 
length or breadth of France, and with none but 
tedious or uncertain communications with one 
another. 

In the month of August, the Duke of York 
had to march back to Menin, to the relief of the 
hereditary Prince of Orange, who was enveloped 
by a superior French force, and whose Dutch 
troops showed little stomach for fighting. Three 
battalions, headed by General Lake, liberated 
the prince, and afterwards drove the French from 
& strong redoubt they had thrown up at the vil- 
lage of Lincelles. The Duke of York then moved 
towards Dunkirk, and began, at the end of Au- 
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gust, to lay regular siege to that place. Badly 
seconded, or not seconded at all, by the Dutch 
under the Prince of Orange, who remained posted 
at Menin at the distance of three days’ march 
—badly aided by Marshal Freytag, who ought 
to have been close at hand at Furnes, but who 
preferred keeping at a distance—disappointed in 
the arrival of an English squadron—harassed by 
a French flotilla of gun-boats and small vessels 
that came out from Dunkirk—vigorously opposed 
by a strong garrison under Souham and young 
Hoche—and threatened by a force more nume- 
rous than his own, which was manceuvring round 
him under Houchard—the Duke of York, after 
some sharp skirmishing, found himself compelled 
to raise the siege on the 7th of September. In 
the meantime the Prince of Coburg defeated 
a strong body of republicans near Landrecies ; 
and, in consequence of this victory, Quesnoy 
surreudered to him on the 11th of September. 
On the same day Houchard fell upon the Dutch 
at Menin, and, after two days’ skirmishing, drove 
them from their positions; but on the 15th the 
Austrian general Beaulieu fell upon Houchard 
between Menin and Courtrai, and defeated him 
with the greatest ease; for, at the unexpected 
apparition of a small corps of cavalry on one of 
their wings, the sans-culottes set up the cry of 
“Sauve qui peut,” ran from the field, and never 
stopped until they got under the walls and guns 
of Lisle. Houchard was presently recalled to 
Paris to be guillotined. 

By this time the French, who had put in re- 
quisition every species of vehicle in order to 
forward with more speed the regular troops they 
collected from various quarters, and from their 
garrisons which seemed safe from attack, had 
formed an immense overwhelming force on the 
Belgian frontier. Shortly after the retreat of 
the Duke of York from Dunkirk, the French 
attacked every post on that long frontier line, 
but, in spite of their numbers, they were every- 
where repulsed. On the 15th and 16th of 
October the republicans were more successful. 
General Jourdan, who had gradually collected an 
immense force in a fortified camp close to Mau- 
beuge, sallied out against Coburg, who had been 
watching the camp, attacked him with great 
spirit, and, after two days’ manceuvring and 
fighting, induced him to recross the river Sambre, 
The Duke of York, who had come up by forced 
marches to assist Coburg, was indignant at this 
retreat, and declared it to be unnecessary. The 
arrival at Ostend of a considerable English ar- 
mament, under the command of Sir Charles Grey, 
enabled the allies to stop and head back the re- 
publican torrent, and to preserve the Low Coun- 
tries during the rest of the year. 

Having taken Mayence, and permitted the 
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20,000 republicans to march off for La Vendée, 
and having gained some trifling advantages in 
skirmishes on the Rhine, the King of Prussia 
quitted his army, and travelled with all speed 
into Poland, to look after his acquisitions in that 
country, and to patch up some differences and 
jealousies which had broken out between him 
and the Emperor of Germany. He left the com- 
mand of his army on the Rhine to the Duke of 
Brunswick, who was to act in concert with the 
small Austrian army under Wurmser. These 
two generals, with some slow, cautious, but well- 
combined movements, drove the republicans from 
several strong posts, and about the middle of 
October expelled them from their fortified lines 
at Weissenburg, their great bulwark in that di- 
rection, and also from the fortified camp and 
triple lines at Lauter. The Prussians then laid 
siege to Landau; and the Austrians, invited by 
the noblesse and no inconsiderable part of the 
people of Alsace, which had once belonged to the 
imperial house, and which still was more like a 
part of Germany than a part of France, invested 
Strasburg, the capital of that province. The 
convention, who always sent a pair of their most 
daring and desperate members to every point 
where the danger seemed to be great, despatched 
St. Just and Lebas to Strasburg ; and these two 
worthies introduced the reign of terror into the 
town, and into the whole of Alsace, except only 
the narrow slips of it that were covered by Wurm- 
ser’s arms. It was a facetious saying of Lebas, 
that, with a little guillotine and a great deal 
of terror, the republicans might do everything. 
Custine was wanted at Paris to be beheaded. St. 
Just called young Hoche from Dunkirk, and gave 
him the command of that army, which was now 
reinforced by nearly the whole of the army of 
the Moselle, which had done little, and hitherto 
suffered nothing, in this campaign. Wurmser 
was obliged to retreat before these overwhelming 
numbers, and Strasburg was left to the sans-cul- 
ottes, the two commissioners of the convention, 
and the guillotine. Hoche made a bold attempt 
to get between Wurmeer and Brunswick, but the 
commander of the Prussian army was on the 
alert; the ground was difficult and unfavourable 
to the French; and Hoche, after skirmishing 
and fighting al] the three last days of November, 
was repulsed, beaten, put to flight, with the loss 
of 3000 or 4000 men, and with scarcely any loss 
to the Duke of Brunswick. The republican 
general then effected a junction with all that was 
left of the troops that Lebas and St. Just had 
collected in Alsace; and, crossing the heights of 
the Vosges, and taking Wurmser by surprise, 
and then outflanking him with his vast superior- 
ity of numbers, he defeated the Austrians, made 
mMany prisoners, and took a considerable portion 
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of Wurmeer’s artillery. Besides their numerical 
superiority, the French had the incalculable ad- 
vantage of being animated by one spirit and 
guided by one will; but many recent circum- 
stances had revived the inveterate national ani- 
mosities between the Austrians and Prussians, 
who now rarely met except to quarrel, and who, 
when separate, seemed to care little about acting 
in concert or aiding one another, Those who 
suffered most by Wurmaer’s retreat were his un- 
fortunate Alsacian partizans. On the 26th of 
December, Hoche, aided by Desaix, Pichegru, 
and Michaud, made a tremendous attack upon 
the lines of Weissenburg, and was on the point 
of driving the Austrians from those lines when 
the Duke of Brunswick arrived in force, beat 
back the French, and kept them at bay for the 
remainder of that day. On the morrow Wurmser 
withdrew his army in good order, and the French 
obtained repossession of their old bulwark. The 
Prussians, who had now raised their siege of 
Landau, wished the Austrians to remain on the 
left bank of the Rhine until all the Duke of 
Brunswick’s artillery and stores should be well 
advanced on the road towards Mayence; but 
the Austrians would not consent to stay a single 
day, and they crossed the Rhine on the 28th, 
leaving the Duke of Brunswick to shift for him- 
self. The duke got his army safely into May- 
ence, but soon afterwards resigned the command 
of it, with many bitter accusations against the 
Austrians, to which Wurmser and some of his 
friends replied with counter-accusations and re- 
proaches just as bitter. By the end of the year 
the French had not only recovered their old fron- 
tier lines in this direction, but they had also the 
whole of the Palatinate at their mercy. It was 
in the Palatinate that Hoche chose his short 
winter-quarters. 

The convention had issued a declaration of war 
against Spain on the 4th of March. The Spanish 
government was not in a condition to set on foot 
a very large land army; but the troops she had 
brought into the field acted for some time with 
considerable spirit and intelligence. Tustead of 
waiting to be invaded, the Spaniards set their 
foot on French territory, and soundly beat the 
republican general Deflers in his fortified camp, 
about the middle of May. They then advanced 
upon Perpignan, taking several fortresses; but 
Deflers, being greatly reinforced, gained a victory 
on the 17th July, and obliged the Spaniards to 
abandon their conquests and retire towards the 
frontiers of Catalonia, just as the great royalist 
insurrection of the south of France broke out, 
and just as the British and Spanish fleets ob- 
tained possession of Toulon. At the other ex- 
tremity of the Pyrenees the Spaniards made a 
good beginning, and gave for many months em- 
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While La Vendée, in the west, from end to 
end, continued in a blaze, the hot royalists of the 
south armed and confederated. Lyons, Marseilles, 
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and Toulon were at the head of this formidable 
The republican general Cartaux 
defeated the Marseillese royalists in a hollow on 
the road between Aix and Marseilles; the sans- 
culottes of Marseilles fell upon their fleeing towns- 


confederation. 


men, and opened the gates 
of their town to the repub- 
licans and the commissioners 
of the convention, who came 
to make the guillotine per- 
manent. From Marseilles to 
Toulon was no very long 
march; and the Toulonese 
were warned by the fugitives 
from the former city of the 
terrible fate which must be- 
fall them if Cartaux should 
pay them a visit aud find 
them undecided and unpre- 
pared. There was no time 
to be lost; and on the 29th 
of August these royalists 
concluded a treaty, which 


they had begun some time before, with Ad- 
miral Lord Hood, who agreed that the town 
should be held by the English for Louis XVIL, 
and that the ships and forts should be restored 
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at the conclusion of peace. Lord Hood had 
scarcely landed 1500 men, under the command 
of Captain Elphinstone, when General Cartaux 
arrived with his victorious army from Mar- 
seilles, and cantoned in the villages and bastides 
round about, calling upon all the four coiners of 
France for reinforcements, and upon every patriot 
in it for aid and assistance. Kellermann detached 
| Lapoype to his assistance with 4000 or 5000 men; 
land volunteers and other corps gradually col- 
| lected. On the other side, Lord Hood, sensible 
that the most desperate efforts would be made 
to recover the place, and that his sailors and the 
French royalists would be unequal to its defence, 
applied in all directions for troops and other re- 
inforcements ; and, with rather unusual adtivity, 
our allies in the Mediterranean sent ships and 
troops to Toulon. The Spanish admiral Lan- 
gara, who was nearest at hand, took on board 
3000. men of the army of Roussillon, came up 
with his fleet, and joined Hood. The Bourbon 
King of Naples, whose wife, Caroline of Austria, 
was sister to Marie Antoinette (now no more), 
had declared war against the French republicans, 
and at the first summons he sent down his small 
fleet and some land troops to co-operate. The 
King of Sardinia sent another detachment, and 
5000 men were promised from the Austrian army 
in Lombardy; only these last never arrived. In 
several sorties made by the English and a few 
Spaniards, the republicans were well beaten; but 
sans-culotte reinforcements poured in from all 
quarters, and Cartaux was succeeded by Dugom- 
mier,a much ablerman Moreover, Dugommier 
brought with him from Nice, where he had been 
serving during the summer, a little Corsican, a 
young officer of artillery, who was worth more 
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than many thousand men. This was Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who displayed an activity, and, above 
all, an intelligence and a quickness which com- 
manded attention. At firet he had been received 
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almost with insolence by Cartaux and Doppet; 
but Dugommier, a veteran soldier, had a better 
sense of his merits, and he was strongly sup- 
ported by the Jacobin commissioners of the con- 
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vention, one of whom was the brother of the then 
all-powerful Robespierre, with whose party the 
young officer had recently identified himself by 
writing and publishing’ a political pamphlet, en- 
titled, Zhe Supper of Beaucarre. Under such 
patronage he got the command of the whole be- 
sieging artillery, amounting to 200 or more pieces; 
and he was pretty certain that in the councils 
of war, which were now frequently called, any 
opinion he might emit would be listened to, at 
least, with respect. Batteries were erected to 
sweep the harbour and the roadstead ; and from 
30,000 to 40,000 men were now collected round 
Toulon. Our expected succours had arrived from 
Gibraltar, but they consisted merely of two foot 
regiments and a few artillerymen, under the com- 
mand of General O’ Hara, who took the command 
of the place and of all the land troops of the allies, 
which did not even now exceed 11,000 men, count- 
ing all nations and including some corps that had 
nothing of the soldier but the name. To keep all 
that wide range of hills (some of which com- 
manded the two harbours and the fleets in them 
as well as the town) would have required, at the 
very least, 30,000 troops of the best quality. 
Some of the Neapolitans behaved very badly; 
yet the French never made an advance without 
sustaining great loss. On the 30th of November, 
General O’Hara was wounded and taken prisoner 
in a sortie, in the course of which Bonaparte re- 
ceived a bayonet wound, and was carried off the 
field fainting. On the 17th of December, Lord 
Hood called a council of war. It was readily 
agreed that Toulon and both its ports should be 
evacuated as quickly as possible; that such of 
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the French ships as were rigged and fit for sea 
should be carried off, and that all the rest, on the 
stocks or in the dock, should be destroyed ; that 
all possible exertions should be made for carrying 
off the other French royalists. On the morning 
of the 18th, the sick and wounded and the Bri- 
tish field artillery were sent off; and in the course 
of that night nearly all the troops were embarked 
on board the fleet, which had come to anchor in 
the outer harbour, Then, at a given signal, com- 
menced one of the most terrible scenes that even 
war has ever presented: then Sir Sidney Smith 
—who had recently arrived at Toulon, and who 
had volunteered to conduct the perilous opera- 
tions of blowing up and destroying all the French 
ships of war which could not be removed, the 
powder-magazines, the stores, and arsenal—set to 
work, having previously made some hurried pre- 
parations. Then followed a series of terrific ex- 
plosions, each resembling the eruption of a vol- 
cano. Unhurt, Sir Sidney and his exhausted men 
Joined, in the outer road, Admiral Lord Hood, 
who embarked all the English forces without the 
lossof aman. The fleet remained for some time 
in the roadstead, all eyes on board fixed on the 
mighty conflagration ; and then they steered for 
the Hesperides of France, the beautiful islands 
of Hyéres, which, lying close under the coast of 
Provence, and covered with groves of orange, 
and citron, and myrtle, look like a piece of Italy 
dropped there by mistake. 

The English had destroyed one ship of eighty- 
four guns, one of seventy-six guns, seven of 
seventy-four guns, and two of twenty-four guns; 
and they brought away with them more vessels 
than they burned—one immense ship of 120 guns, 
two of seventy-four guns, one of forty guns, four 
frigates, and seven corvettes, briga, &c., following 
Lord Hood to Hyéres. The Spaniards brought 
away one vessel of eighteen guns, the Sardinians 
one of thirty-two guns, and the Neapolitans one 
of twenty guns. Yet the whole blow at the 
French navy was not so decisive as had been ex- 
pected; fourteen sail of the line and five frigates 
escaped destruction, or were only so partially 
destroyed that it was found possible to repair 
them afterwards. Nearly 15,000 men, women, 
and children, inhabitants of the town, or royalists 
from other parts of the south, who had taken 
refuge in it as the last asylum they had in France, 
were carried safely away by the allied fleets, It 
appears that hardly any were left behind who 
bad committed themselves by counter-revolution- 
ary deeds, or by correspondence and connection 
with Lord Hood and his allies; but what M. 
Thiers styles “the revolutionary vengeance” 
would not submit to be disappointed of its prey 
and its victims. Upon the first entrance of the 
republicans into the half-ruined town they mas- 
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sacred every one they met, not excepting even 
some 200 or 300 Jacobins who went to meet and 
The released galériens, whose 


‘welcome them, 
exertions in saving the shipping had converted 
them from felons into patriots, joined in the ex- 
cessea of the soldiery; and for twenty-four hours 
there was a revelry of crime and horror in which 
every possible monstrosity was committed. And 
after these abominations the slaughter was con- 
tinued for a lqng time in a regular, organized 
manner. Several hundreds of poor workmen and 
labourers, who had been employed by the Eng- 
lish and their allies in improving the fortifica- 
tions of Toulon, were condemned in a mass, and 
were executed in the same manner, the execu- 
tioners being cannoneers, who fired upon them 
with grape-shot. The guillotine, which always 
followed in the wake of the victorious republi- 
can armies, was then set up and made permanent: 
the possession of money or lands, or of a respect- 
able station in society, was guilt and proof enough 
to the improvised revolutionary tribunal, and to 
the military commissions, which were presided 
over or directed by the younger Robespierre, 
Barras, and Fréron, the three commissioners from 
the convention. 

While Lord Hood was in possession of Toulon, 
he had detached a squadron to Corsica to carry 
assistance to the anti-repnblican and anti-French 
party in that island; and another, commanded 
by Admiral Gell, to call to account the republic 
of Genoa and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, or his 
authorities at Leghorn, who, under the mask of 
neutrality, had for some time pursued a system 
almost openly hostile to the allies. The French 
army in Nice had been supplied from Leghorn 
with provisions and stores, although the grand 
duke’s government had refused a small supply of 
bullocks to the English fleet. Genoa was for the 
present overawed by our demonstrations; and 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany—beset not merely by 
the minister of Great Britain, but also by the 
ministers of all the allied powers and by the 
messages and agents of the King of Sardinia, the 
King of Naples, and of nearly every prince in 
Italy—not only agreed to break off all intercourse 
with the French republic, but further engaged to 
unite with the grand European coalition. But 
the Genoese senate already stood in terror of the 
jacobinized Genoese democracy; and the traf- 
fickers and speculators of that ancient republic 
continued the contraband trade with the French 
armies. The republic of Venice followed the 
same line of conduct as Genoa, but derived less 
pecuniary advantage from her neutrality. Efforts 
were made by the English resident minister, and 
by the representatives of other powers, to draw 
the Venetian senate into the league against 
France; but they failed for the present, and 
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Venice became.on the Adriatic what Genoa was 
on the Mediterranean side of the peninsula—a 
centre of intrigue and a sort of head-quarters for 
revolution-professors and proselytizing Jacobins. 
Chauvelin and his comrades, flourishing under 
the protection of the Lion of St. Mark, which had 
become as timid and crouching as a cur—which 
as trying to fawn on all parties, with the cer- 
tainty of being kicked by all—preached the sacred 
duty of insurrection in all the Venetian states 
and dependencies, and excited the Grisons on one 
side and the Dalmatians on the other to take up 
arms against the poor old and decrepid republic, 
while other agents from the convention were 
labouring hard at Constantinople to entice the 
Turks into the war as allies of the French, by 
showing how easy it would be to profit by the 
present weakness of the Venetians, and by the 
over-occupation which the Austrians had given 
themselves on the Rhine. 

The head of the unfortunate Louis XVI. had 
scarcely been struck off ere the Gironde and the 
Mountain renewed their death-struggle with an 
increase of fury, each party striving to send their 
adversaries to the guillotine, and each feeling 
convinced that their only hope of life lay in the 
wholesale destruction of the other faction. Hav- 
ing remained in office just long enough to witness 
the trial and execution of the king, the virtuous 
Roland, harassed to death by the Jacobins, and 
evidently alarmed at their increasing power as 
well as rage, retired from the ministry with cer- 
tain moral reflections which he might have made 
several months before. The ministers remaining 
were absolutely under the dictation of Brissot, 
who held no office, and who had provoked the 
mortal hatred of the ultra-Jacobins. Marat set 
his fangs into Brissot’s side, and nearest to the 
heart; he was accused of the most detestable 
peculation, and the scarcity of provisions and the 
dearth of money were attributed to Roland, to 
those who remained in office after him, and to 
Brissot. In the mother society, Robespierre in- 
voked the destruction of the whole of the Gironde, 
and with great art and address made sure of the 
means of accomplishing their ruin. That wretched 
party wanted the revolution to stop where it was; 
but Robespierre still repeated that he did not 
believe that the revolution was finished yet. The 
Girondins could count only upon the timid re- 
spectabilities, or upon that middle class which is 
least fitted for daring action and great personal 
sacrifice; the Jacobins appealed to the popular 
masses, to the indigent shopkeeper, the ill-em- 
ployed mechanic, the common soldier, the hard- 
toiling peasant—to every man that might hope 
to gain, and that had nothing to lose, by the con- 
tinuance of revolutionary troubles, and these 
Jacobins, by holding the sovereignty of the clubs, 
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must inevitably become for a season the masters 
of France. For one man that would dare to raise 
hand or voice for the much-talking, philosophical, 
pragmatical Gironde, 500 greedy, infuriated, des- 
perate men would be sure to- draw the sword or 
raise the pike for Robespierre and his party. 
Beaten entirely out of the clubs, beaten in the 
convention itself, and subjected daily to the in® 
sults and menaces of the Parisian mob, the Gi- 
rondins, in secret conclaves, deliberated on the 
means of striking a grand coup détat by which 
they might dissolve the convention or forcibly 
expel the Jacobins. These consultations became 
known to the Jacobins, who had spies every- 
where; and the Girondins revealed their own 
secret by demanding a body of troops to act as 
guard to the convention and government, and to 
be composed of respectable men drawn from the 
Gironde departments; or from the very towns 
and villages of the south which had given birth 
to these select republicans and perfectibilians. 
Moreover, the samme weak faction ventured to 
affirm that Robespierre, Marat, Danton, and the 
rest of the powerful Jacobins, were and had been 
all along in an infernal plot with Philippe Egalité, 
or his Highness of Orleans; that they intended 
to make that débauché a king, and that all the 
atrocities which had already been committed, or 
which were proposed as the means of securing 
liberty and equality, had for their object and end 
the restoration of the abjured monarchy in the 
person of Philip. When these and other denun- 
ciations had been made in the convention, the 
Jacobins felt that this was a quarrel for life and 
death, and that they must guillotine the Girondins, 
or wait and be guillotined by them. Nor, from 
what we know of the character and doings of 
these men, are we inclined to doubt that the Gi- 
rondins would have been as pitiless in the hour 
of victory towards their political adversaries as 
- ever were the Jacobins. But they had no chance 
of victory, they had not so much as the means of 
offering combat. Being convinced of this fact, 
they conceived the absurd project of removing the 
seat of government from Paris, and of splitting 
up France into a number of confederating repub- 
lics! It is still an incurable fashion with certain 
writers even in this country to represent the Gi- 
ronde party as an interesting company of virtuons 
and unfortunate reformers, as men of vast genius 
and acquirements, and as great political philoso- 
phers; but their utter inaptitude as politicians is 
demonstrated hy every step they took and by 
nearly every project they entertained. Under 
the name of Federalists, they now became quite 
as odious as the royalists had been at the com- 
mencement of the revolution. The clubs put 
themselves in permanent session; the mob was 
appealed to; the barriers were closed ; a new in- 
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surrection was organized; the trembling Giron- 
dins hid themselves in garrets and cellars; and 
on Sunday, the 2d of June, while the tocsin and 
alarm-guns were firing, the convention was sur- 
rounded by 163 pieces of artillery, and by 80,000 
armed men (the pikemen being included), who 
shouted “Death to the Gironde!” and who de- 
manded from the legislators that were in the 
house an immediate vote of arrest or proscription 
against the deaders of that party. Under the 
dictation of Marat, the list of proscription, which 
contained thirty-two names, was soon settled, and 
scarcely one of the moderate or anti-Jacobin 
members present had courage to vote against it 
or to offer any remark offensive to the sovereign 
people. 

The Girondins, who had themselves trampled 
upon the constitutional inviolability of Louis 
XVI., called upon heaven and earth to witness 
the monstrous crime of their adversaries in 
trampling upon their inviolability as represen- 
tatives of the people. The simple truth was, 
that, as they had got rid of the king because he 
stood in the way of their republic and of their 
personal aggrandizement, so the Mountain had 
got rid of them because they stood in the way of 
their sans-culottism, and because they had de- 
clared war to the guillotine-axe against them. 
The common calamity which had befallen them 
did not produce any unanimous plan. They 
separated into smal] companies, or endeavoured 
to escape singly. <A little sooner or a little later 
nearly all these thirty-two Girondins perished 
miserably, those being the least unfortunate who 
perished first. Some were caught by the Jaco- 
bins and guillotined, and some destroyed them- 
selves to avoid that fate. The virtuous Roland 
drove a sword through his heart and was found 
by the roadside, together with a note in which 
he declared he could no longer remain in a world 
that was soiled by so much guilt. Virtue Petion 
was found in the south, dead in the fields, and 
half-eaten by wolves; and his friend Buzot was 
discovered near him and in the same condition; 
it still remains doubtful whether they were as- 
sassinated or died of hunger. Nowhere—not 
even in their native places—could any of these 
miserable men find shelter and hospitality: all 
France was either madly jacobinized, or over- 
powered by dread of the Jacobins. The fury of 
that triumphant faction was augmented by the 
assassination of the monster Marat, who fell 
under the knife of Charlotte Corday, on the 14th 
of July. On the lst of August the convention 
voted that Marie Antoinette, the hapless and 
long tortured queen, should be brought to trial. 
Not a single charge was proved against her; but 
the revolutionary tribunal, declaring that they 
were going te give a grand example to the uni- 
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verse, and satisfaction to the holy doctrine of | Sainte-Pélagie, a far worse prison. A day or 
equality, pronounced her guilty. She died on | two after the execution of the Girondins, she was 
the scaffold like a heroine, on the 16th of October, | transferred to the Conciergerie, through which 
amid shouts of “ Vave la république/” The exe- 
cution of the queen was followed, on the 31st of 
October, by that of twenty-one Girondins. In- 
eluded in this list were the eloquent Vergniaud ; 
the active and pragmatical Brissot; Lebrun, ex- 
minister for foreign affairs, with whom our Foxite 
opposition would have treated for a peace only a 
few months before; Sillery, the husband of Ma- 
dame de Genlis and the friend and adviser of 
Philippe Egalité; Fauchet, the socialist, and 
others of the like revolutionary celebrity. The 
guillotine, and Samson the well-practised execu- 
tioner, worked with such rapidity that in therty- 
one minutes their heads were all off 

There was now no single day on which the 
guillotine was idle; but six days after the exe- 
cution of the twenty-one deputies, a victim ap- 
peared on the scaffold who demands some more 
particular though brief notice. this was Philippe 
Egalité, ci-devant Duke of Orleans, who had been 
alternately accused by the Girondists of being an 
ultra-Jacobin, and by the Jacobins of being a 
Gurondist. As svon as the flight of his sons with 
Dumouriez was known in the convention, certain 
messengers, who found him playing at whist in 
his splendid residence of Palais Egalité, late Palais 
Royal, were despatched to tell him that he was | [aa a 
wanted at the bar. He went, appealed to luis BR Op eae eee peer 
inviolability as a representative of the people, to nee e 
his past services to the revolution, and protested | there was now no exit except through the T1i- 
that he was entirely ignorant of the causes which | bunal Révolutionnaire and the gates of death. 
had led to the defection of his eldest son. “ If,” She was not permitted to see her young daughter, 
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said he, “my son is really a traitor, 1 see here | her only child, who remained with her in Paris 
the image of Brutus, and | know how to follow | when her husband fled. If she really wrote the 
that Roman example.” But all tlis availed him | last part of her Mémoires which were published 
nothing; and a decree was presently passed which | under her name (the fact has been doubted, and 
sent him a state prisoner to Marseilles. On the | with some appearance of reason), she consoled 
3d of November, he was brought back to Paris; | herself in her misfortune by comparing her life 
on the 6th of the,same month he stood before the | and conduct to that of the flower of Roman re- 
revolutionary tribunal, and on the same afternoon | publicans, by vaunting the purity and patriotism 
he was sent to the scaffold in company with four | of her party and the wisdom of her husband's or 
other victims. He perished on the same spot as | her own administration, and by uttering rhap- 
the King and queen and the twenty-one Giron- | sodies against the Mountain, and Pache, and all 
dins It is said that he complained neither of | the ultra-Jacobins, without expressing any peni- 
his friends nor of his enemies, and that, wheu he | tence for political or other faults committed ; 
was told he might be respited till the next day, | without bestowing one word on the fate of the 
he refused the favour, saying that, as he was to | king, or even upon the fate of the queen, a woman 
die, the sooner the better. The mob expressed | and a mother like herself, without in fact ad- 
their “lively satisfaction” when Samson exhibited | mitting that her party had committed any fault 
his head. He was forty-five years old when he | except that of being, over-lenient, and too mild, 
died—if not the very worst, then the most de- | generous, and confiding. She was tried by the 
famed man of his bad times. revolutionary tribunal on the 8th, and was guil- 

Next followed Madame Roland. She had been | lotined on the 9th of November. Astronomer 
released from the Abbaye on the 27th of June, | Mayor Bailly was executed the day after Madame 
. but had been arrested again on the very same | Roland. There followed in the long death-dance 
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the enemy; public servants who had incurred 
suspicion; and journalists who had not used the 
liberty of the press so as to please Robespierre 
and the Jacobins. Political theorists and experi- 
mentalists of the most opposite views and parties 
were guillotined together; heads that had never 
thought alike meeting in the same sack which 
received the loppings of the guillotine; and fierce 
political antagonists, who could scarcely have met 
in life except to tear each other to pieces, being 
deposited in the same grave, with one layer of 
quicklime (their common winding-sheet and only 
shroud) to consume them all together. 

During the two months of November and De- 
cember, 126 persons were condemned by the re- 
volutionary tribunal, and executed by that great 
revolution-professor, Citizen Samson. Not aman 
or woman was brought before the court but was 
condemned, and after condemnation not one was 
pardoned or even reprieved. The Parisians’ ap- 
petite for blood seemed truly to grow with what 
it fed upon: the place of execution was the com- 
monest place of rendezvous; the executions, as 
most exciting, were the most popular exhibitions 
of the day ; women and children, as well as men, 
ran eagerly to them, and, unless the weather was 
exceedingly cold or exceedingly rainy, the Place 
de la Révolution, which continued for many 
months to be the principal slaughter-house, was 
constantly crowded. Nor was this crowd com- 
posed solely of the rabble and faubourg sans- 
culottes. As the property of all who were con- 
demned was confiscated, the guillotine was an 
effective instrument even in finauce. Thus Bar- 
rére is said to have remarked facetiously, that 
the guillotine was an excellent mint—that they 
coined money in the Place de la Révolution! 

Those who had been ministers under the Gi- 
ronde were pursued with still more fury than 
those who had held office under the precious La 
Fayettist constitution. Claviére, the Genevese 
minister of finance, whose wife was said to have 
rallied and recovered from a consumption from 
her enthusiastic joy at his promotion,' escaped 
the guillotine by committing suicide in his prison 
on the 8th of December; his poor wife poisoned 
herself two days after, and their only child, a 
daughter, fled penniless toGeneva. The conven- 
tion passed a law that the property of those who 
killed themselves, either before or after trial, 
should be confiscated to the republic, even as if 
they had been regularly condemned and executed. 

Before the year ended, the legislators of Paris 
voted that there was no God, and destroyed or 
altered nearly everything that had any reference 
_ to Christianity. Robespierre, who would have 
stopped short at deism, and who would have pre- 
served the external decencies, was overruled and 
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intimidated by Hébert and his frowsy crew, who 
had either crept into the governing committees, 
or had otherwise made themselves a power in 
the state. The way, however, was made plain 
and easy to Hébert by the preceding labours of 
the philosophers; by the rapidly-growing unbe- 
lief of the Parisians and the majority of town- 
dwelling Frenchmen ; by the contempt for a long 
time cast upon everything that was old, and by 
the cool and deliberate proceedings of the con- 
vention itself. All popular journalists, patriots, 
and public bodies, had begun dating First Year 
of Liberty, or First Year of the Republic; and the 
old calendar had come to be considered as super- 
stitious and slavish, as an abomination in the 
highest degree disgraceful to free and enlightened 
Frenchmen. Various petitions for a change had 
been presented; and at length the convention 
had employed the mathematicians Romme and 
Monge, and the astronomer Laplace, to make a 
new republican calendar for the new era. These 
three philosophers, aided by Fabre d’Eglantine, 
who, as a poet, furnished the names, soon finished 
their work, which was sanctioned by the conven- 
tion and decreed into universal use as early as 
the 5th of October. It divided the year into four 
equal seasons, and twelve equal months of thirty 
days each. The five odd days which remained 
were to be festivals, and to bear the name of 
Sans-culottides. Thiers calls this national festival 
of five days at the end of the year a beautiful 
idea, and says that the name of sans-culottides, 
which belongs to the times, is not more absurd 
than many other names which have been adopted 
by different peoples. The term scarcely needs 
translation: Mr. Carlyle renders it into English 
by “Days without Breeches,” and it means that, 
or the “ Days of the Breechless.” In leap years, 
when there would be six days to dispose of, the 
last of those days, or Sans-culottides, was to be 
consecrated to the revolution, and to be observed 
in all times with all possible solemnity. The 
months were divided into three decades, or por- 
tions of ten days each, and, instead of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, once in seven days, the décadi, or 
tenth day, was to be the day of rest—which 
Thiers, who admires, or pretends to admire every 
part of the new calendar, thinks a very excellent 
arrangement. The decimal method of calculation, 
which had been found so convenient in money 
aud in weights and measures, was to preside over 
all divisions: thus, instead of our twenty-four 
hours to the day, and sixty minutes to the hour, 
the day was divided into ten parts, and the tenth 
was to be subdivided by tens, and again by tens 
to the minutest division of time, New dials were 
ordered to mark the time in this new way ; but, 
before they were finished, it was found that the 
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alteration, and therefore this part of the calendar 
was adjourned for a year, and the hours, minutes, 
and seconds were left as they were. 

In the abolition of religious worships (Pabolt- 
tion des cultes) Hébert was abundantly assisted 
by his official superior Chaumette, procureur of 
the commune; by L’Huillier, procureur of the 
department; by nearly all the notables of the 
commune, and present leaders of the Cordelier 
Club; by the majority of journalists and pamph- 
leteers, and by the orator of mankind, Ana- 
charsis Clootz, whose madness had not dimin- 
ished in the midst of the increasing insanity of 
others. But the fierce atheism of these men 
(it was fiercer, more intolerant and persecuting 
than any religious bigotry) must, like the cruelty 
of the pro-consuls or commissioners in the de- 
partments, have been powerless and ineffectual, 
or only effectual in bringing about their imme- 
diate overthrow and destruction, if the people 
had not been prepared for the reception of their 
doctrines. It is in vain attempting to throw the 
bloody crimes and monstrous follies of the re- 
volution upon a few scapegoats; vhe crimes and 
follies were national, and the great body of the 
people must bear the’ weight of them. Another 
great labourer in the vineyard of atheism was 
Fuuché. This man was a native of Nantes, and 
had there been educated for a priest. While en 
mission in the department of L’Allier, he, as 
member of the convention, took upon himself to 
regulate and reform the public burying-grounds, 
which he and his guillotine-man were filling at a 
rapid rate; and, knocking down the cross and 
the text from Scripture which stood over the gate 
of a cemetery, he set up astatue of Sleep, to inti- 
mate that death was but an everlasting sleep. 
Fouché’s device was considered pretty and poetic, 
and, before the convention, or the commune of 
Paris, which was the great active agent in this 
new reformation, legislated or decreed upon the 
subject, the example was followed in various 
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parts of the country. Where they could not 
readily obtain statues in stone or wood, the peo- 
ple satisfied themselves with inscriptions, painted 
in large black letters, such as “ Death is Sleep,” 
“ Here one Sleeps,” “ Death is an eternal Sleep,” 
&e.! Chaumette, who took in hand all the ceme- 
teries of Paris, and entirely changed their appear- 
ance, was a sentimental atheist, who was wont to 
say that he should like to inhale the soul of his 
father in the sweet breath of flowers. Anacharsis 
Clootz was a political atheist, who considered re- 
ligion as the only obstacle to the establishment 
of an universal republic, and of the worship of 
pure reason all over the earth. In his eyes deism 
was as detestable as Catholicism, and a God was 
as much out of place in a republic as a king. 
There was, he said, no God but the people; the 
God-people could not kneel before its divine self 
—could only worship pure and immortal reason. 
Therefore, as he told the convention (not without 
applauses from house and gallery), the sooner 
they put their God among the ci-devans, among 
the things which had been, but were no more, 
the better for France, the better for all mankind. 

Little need be said of the course of this year's 
war in other parts of the globe. In the East 
Indies, Pondicherry, and all the other French 
establishments, were seized by the British with- 
out the slightest difficulty; and the republican 
flag disappeared from that continent. In the 
Weat Indies, Tobago was taken by us; but we 
failed for the present in an attempt on Mar- 
tinique. The French planters of Sto. Domingo, 
suffering from the terrible insurrection of the 
negroes, and the not less terrible tyranny of the 
commissioners sent out by the national conven- 
tion, implored our protection, and received Eng- 


lish garrisons. 


1 At the restoration of the Bourbons m 1814, traces of these 
inscriptions were visible in many parts of France When the 
bigoted atheists were outvoted, they had been merely covered 
with a little plaster or whitewash, and this covering had fallen 
off, and had left the letters beneath visible 
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Parliament opened ~The royal speech recommends the continuation of war with France—Counter-proposals of the 


opposition in parliament —Resolution adopted to continue the war— Debate on the subsidiary treaties with 
foreign powers—<Arrests of British revolutionists—Suspension of the habeas corpus act—Lord Howe's naval 
victory over the French on the Ist of June—Affairs of Corsica—Proceedings of Paoli—The Corsicans place 
themselves under the protection of England—The emperor and King of Prussia engrossed with the partition 
of Poland—Selfish bargain of the Prussian king for British subsidies—Proceedings of the allied armies in the 
Netherlands—Successes gained over them by the French—The French occupy the whole of Austrian Flanders 
and Brabant—Their successes on the Rhine-—The Austrians and Prussians retreat before them—The Duke of 
York attempts to protect Nimeguen—He is attacked and compelled to retreat—The French take Nimezuen 
and Maestricht—The war of Spain against France—Reverses of the Spaniards—Successes of the French armies 
in Italy—Quarrels of the factions in Paris—The Jacobins divided into Hébertists and adherents of Robes- 
pierre—The atheistic spirit of Hébert and his party—Robespierre’s attachment to theism—Suppression of 
the Hébertists—Robespierre’s chief opponents executed—His proposal in favour of a national creed—It is 
adopted— Robespierre’s grand féte for the installation of the ‘‘Supreme Being’’—He officiates as the high- 
priest of the uew faith-- Explanation of his extravagant conduct—VParticulars of the féte—Robespierre’s con- 
duct on the occasion—Offence given by it to his colleagues—His declamations against them—Symptoms of 
his decaying influence—Increasing executions— Four revolutionary tribunals established in Paris— Their 
merciless proceedings—Conspiracy against Robespierre—His indecision— His last appearances in the conven- 
tion and Jacobin Club——-His continued irresolution—Attack made upon him in the convention—The uproar 
and confusion of the members—Robespierre’s fruitless efforts to obtain a hearing—He is arrested—Fruitless 
attempt for his rescue—Attempts of Robespierre and his associates to commit suicide—They are conveyed to 


the guillotine—Conduct of the mob at their execution. 


‘ON the 21st of January, when the , On the 17th of February the Marquis of Lans- 


British parliament met, the speech 


of continuing the war with an in- 
crease of vigour, inasmuch as the 
wild and destructive system of rapine, anarchy, 
and impiety, which the French had adopted, had 
displayed itself fully to the world, and made it 
more than ever impossible to think of treating 
with such an enemy. On the other side the op- 
position urged that the constant failures of the 
armies of the coahtion, and the victories and 
triumphs of the French republicans, rendered the 
prosecution of the war hopeless and ruinous ; 
and that, as we must recognize their government 
and negotiate with it at last, the best thing we 
could do would be to acknowledge it and treat 
with it at ounce, leaving the other powers of 
Europe to follow their own course. 

On February the 2d, the minister laid before 
the house an account of the supplies necessary 
for the prosecution of the war, and the ways and 
means for raising them. On this occasion he 
stated the interior strength of the kingdom at 
140,000 men, and the foreign troops in our pay 
at 40,000. The total of the requisite supply he 
calculated at nearly twenty millions; and the 
ways and means included some new taxes, and a 
loan of eleven millions, The double taxation to 
which the Roman Catholics had been long sub- 
jected was liberally cancelled. 








downe introduced a motion for an address, pray- 


from the throne and the arguments | ing his majesty to declare immediately his readi- 
of ministers urged the necessity | ness to enter mto a negotiation with France. 


This was negatived by an immense majority, 
the numbers being 103 against only 13. Other 


| motions met with no better success ; and parlia- 


ment and the country called for a vigorous pro- 
secution of the war as the only means of preserv- 
ing our honour and safety. 

The subsidiary treaties concluded with the 
princes of the coalition were a subject of discus- 
sion in parliament; and, on March the 6th, Mr. 
Grey moved in the House of Commons for an 
address to the king, for the purpose of expressing 
their concern that his majesty should have formed 
an union with powers, whose apparent aim was 
to regulate a country wherein they had no right 
to interfere. In the subsequent debate, and in 
a debate in both houses consequent upon a mes- 
sage from the king, informing them of a treaty 
concluded with the King of Prussia, by which a 
larger subsidy was stipulated with that monarch 
for carrying on the war, many observations were 
made by the opposition relutive to the objects 
and prospects of the contest, and the small confid- 
ence to be placed in subsidized powers who were 
chiefly attentive totheir own interests. Ministers, 
however, were supported by the usual majorities. 

At this juncture a quarrel arose with the 
United States of America, who objected to our 
right of search and our laws of blockade. If they 
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had been strong enough they would have joined 
the French republicans, and have declared war 
against us; but as their national navy was as yet 
in embryo they sent over Mr. Jay to negotiate, 
and the quarrel was compromised for the present. 

Some sentences for political offences and club- 
biam had been passed, the most important being 
those in Scotland against Messrs. Muir and Pal- 
mer, who had been transported to Botany Bay ; 
but the government was still in a state of sus- 
picion and alarm, which the tone of some of 
the clubs was not calculated to remove. In the 
month of May it was resolved to pursue some of 
the principal members of the Corresponding 
Society and the Society for Constitutional Infor- 
mation in London; and in the month of May, 
Thomas Hardy, Daniel Adams, the Rev. Jere- 
miah Joyce, private secretary to Earl Stanhope, 
and tutor to his son, Lord Mahon, John Thelwall, 
a political lecturer, the celebrated Horne Tooke, 
and three or four others, were committed to the 
Tower, charged with high treason. On the 16th 
of May, Pitt produced to the house the report of 
i committee of secrecy, and upon this founda- 
tion demanded, as necessary to the salvation of 
the country from internal revolution, the imme- 
diate suspension of the habeas corpus act. No 
did the great majority of the house consider the 
demand dangerous, irrational,or excessive Burke 
maintained that it was the best means of prevent- 
ing the vast and imminent dangers with which 
we were menaced; Windham said that, 1f these 
evils could not be averted by the laws in being, 
other laws more stringent must be framed ; and 
the suspension bill was carried through all its 
stages in the shortest time possible, and by over- 
whelming majorities. This was the last session 
that Burke sat in the House of Commons, and 
some of the last words of that philosophical states- 
man were words of warning to the country to be- 
ware of the fate of France. The king prorogued 
parliament in person on the llth of July, con- 
gratulating the lords and commons on the glori- 
ous victory obtained over the French at sea, off 
Ushant, on the Ist of June, and the acquisitions 
made in the East and West Indies, and exhort- 
ing them to firmness, notwithstanding the suc- 
cesses of the French in the Netherlands. 

The dawn of the lst of June disclosed to Ad- 
miral Lord Howe the French about three or four 
miles to leeward in order of battle, under an 
easy sail. They had twenty-six line-of-battle 
ships, while the English had but twenty-five, the 
Audacious, seventy-four, Captain Parker, having 
separated in a shattered condition. In the size 
of their vessels, in their aggregate number of 
guns and men, and in their weight of metal, the 
French had a considerable superiority. Lord 
Howe immediately stood towards them. Being 
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abreast of them at about seven in the morn- 
ing, he wore to the larboard tack, while the 
French waited his approach in the same position. 
Having made the necessary arrangements in his 
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line for opposing his large ships to the large 
ships of the enemy, bethinking himself of a good 
English proverb, he lay-to, and intimated by 
signal that there was time for the men to break- 
fast before going into action. At about half-past 
eight he made the signal for the fleet to close, to 
pass through the French line and engage them 
to leeward, van to van, rear to rear, every ship 
engaging her opposite in the enemy’s line. A 
little after nine o'clock the action became general 
in the centre. After behaving manfully for 
about an hour, the French admiral Villaret- 
Joyeuse gave way and stood off to the north- 
ward, and was followed by all the ships in his 
van that could carry sail. He left ten of his 
ships, almost all of them totally dismasted, to 
the windward, nearly surrounded by the English. 
Seven of these ships of the line soon struck their 
flags, and were taken possession of by our sailors. 
One of them, the Vengeur, filled and went down 
in deep water almost as soon as the English flag 
was hoisted on her. The number of killed in 
the British fleet was 279, of wounded 877. But 
the carnage on board the more crowded French 
ships was far more dreadful. In the six cap- 
tured ships which remained afloat, the killed 
were 690, the wounded 580. Above 300 were 
supposed to have gone down with the Vengewr. 
The number of prisoners removed is stated at 
2300. Several of Lord Howe's captains, more 
anxious for prize-mopey than for hard fighting, 
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scandalously misbehaved themselves; but still, 
with every deductien, “The Glorious First of 
June” was a day honourable to the British navy 
-—was a most seasonable victory, proper to keep 
up the national spirit, and to lead to greater 
exploits hereafter. 

It is impossible to comprise in our narrative all 
the frigate fights, or even the contests between 
small squadrons, which took place in these first 
years of the war. There was a variety and in- 
equality in the spirit displayed in some of these 
numerous engagements; but, in general, the 
superiority of the English, as sailors and com- 
batants on their own element, was maintained 
and enhanced ; while many of the actions showed 
a combination of skill, coolness, and bravery, 
which will never be surpassed. These engage- 
ments took place in the Channel, on the coast of 
France, in the Mediterranean and Archipelago, in 
the East Indies and in the West; for the French 
had ships enough to show in all the seas, and in 
some places they had for a time a decided supe- 
riority of force. During the whole of the present 
year the British lost only one ship of the line, 
the Alexander, seventy-four, and she did not sur- 
render until she had sustained the assault of three 
French ships of the line for two hours. Nothing 
was more evident than that the spirit of our offi- 
cers and men was incomparably higher than it 
had been during the American war. 

A curious triumph attended our arms in the 
Mediterranean, where Corsica, the native island 
of the man who was so soon to be the master and 
despot of France and arbiter of Europe, annexed 
itself to the British crown. The cruelties com- 
mitted by the French, under Louis XV., in their 
subjugation of the island, were of too recent a 
date to be forgotten by a very brave but very re- 
vengeful people. To the Corsicans the French 
settlers were aliens in blood, in language, in man- 
ners, in interests, in everything; and a very 
large part of the population, including all the 
mountaineers and most of the peasantry, were 
incensed at the changes introduced into the isle, 
and the disrespect shown to their priests since 
the revolution. At the dawn of that mighty 
change, which deluded so large a portion of man- 
kind with false and extravagant hopes, many of 
the better educated Corsicans fondly believed 
that their country would be improved and ren- 
dered happy by the political reforms in progress 
at Paris, and, by remaining a portion of the French 
empire, a realized Utopia. In 1789, on the mo- 
tion of Mirabeau, in the constituent assembly, all 
the Corsican patriots, who had bravely fought 
against the French twenty years before, for the 
independence of their country, and who had been 
living in exile ever since, were recalled with hon- 
our, and invited to concur in the new order of 
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things. Pasquale de Paoli, who had gallantly 
fought the Genoese for twelve years before they 
ceded the island by an iniquitous treaty to Louis 
XV., who had been a sort of king or president 
under the title of “General of the Kingdom and 
Chief of the Supreme Magistracy of Corsica,” 
who had afterwards struggled hard with the 
French, and defeated them in more than one ter- 
rible battle, was the most eminent of all these 
recalled Corsican exiles. He had passed nearly 
the whole of his exile, from the year 1769 to the 
year 1789, in England, living in familiar inter- 
course with the noblest, the most enlightened, 
and best of our countrymen. Every English 
reader is acquainted with him as the friend and 
frequent companion of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who 
held him in high estimation. With habits almost 
become English, Paoli repaired to Paris in the 
autumn of 1789: he was received with acclama- 
tions in the assembly, and in their hall swore 
fidelity to France and the new and unfinished 
monarchic constitution, He was presented to 
Louis XVI., who made him lieutenant-general 
and military commandant in Corsica. After 
being entertained in Paris by the patriots and 
popular idols of that day, he proceeded to his 
native island, where he was received with enthu- 
siasm, and placed at the head of the national 
guards that were then raised or in process of 
being raised in Corsica. He acted faithfully to- 
wards the constitutional monarchy so long as 1t 
existed ; but when the Girondists and Jacobins 
united and destroyed that government, to which 
equally with himself they had all promised and 
vowed fidelity, when they had set up an anar- 
chical republic, and destroyed or proscribed all 
those friends who had brought him back, he sepa- 
rated himself from the French party, and began 
to concert measures with the old Corsican pa- 
triots. He was presently denounced to the con- 
vention, who placed his name on their lists of 
proscription. He assembled his countrymen, ex- 
plained his danger and their own, held up to exe- 
cration the cruelty and impiety of the French, 
and was forthwith appdinted general-in-chief and 
president of the council of government. Paoli 
knew that the island was not strong enough to 
defend itgelf against France; his predilections 
made him Jook towards England; and, as soon 
us war broke out between this country and France, 
he put himeelf ifteommunication with our govern- 
ment, and with the English commanders cruising 
in the Mediterranean. Lord Hood, who com- 
manded the Mediterrimean fleet, instantly gave 
him some assistance; and at the appearance of a 
few English shipstheinsurrection became general, 
and the French were driven out from all the 
places they held, with the exception of San Fio- 
renzo, Calvi, and Bastia, This was in the suni- 
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mer and autumn of 1793, when the mother of 
Bonaparte and all of that family who remained 
in the island fled in sad plight for Marseilles, to 
call upon the triumphant Jacobins there for suc- 
cour and for vengeance upon Paoli and the Eng- 
lish, Thanks to the activity, skill, and gallantry 
of Captain Horatio Nelson, Bastia, or the French 
in it, surrendered on the 22d of May. Calvi was 
reduced on the 10th of August. The representa- 
tives of the Corsican nation unanimously voted 
the separation of Corsica from France, and its 
union to the crown of Great Britain. 

The management of the great armies of the 
coalition on the Continent was, by many degrees, 
worse and more inexcusable than during the pre- 
ceding year. The rising of the Polish patriots 
under Kosciusko distracted more than ever the 
attention of the emperor and the King of Prussia, 
and induced his Prussian majesty to send a large 
army into Poland to secure the territories which 
had been allotted to him in the last partition, 
and to set up a pretension to more. Frederick 
William went into Poland to take the command 
of his army there, and the Duke of Brunswick, 
dissatisfied with his conduct, and discouraged by 
the bad termination of two campaigns, threw up 
the command of the Prussian army and its con- 
tingents on the Rhine. The King of Prussia even 
authorized some secret negotiations for a separate 
peace with the national convention, and, when 
these manceuvres became known, he frankly in- 
timated that he would abandon the coalition unless 
he were retained by a liberal subsidy. A bargain 
-—as bad a one as ever was struck— was concluded 
in the month of April: £2,200,000 was to be 
paid to his Prussian majesty, who was to furnish 
an army of 62,400 men; the money to be pro- 
vided by Great Britain and the States-general 
of the United Provinces (the only subsidizing 
powers in Europe), but not in equal proportions, 
for Great Britain was to pay more than five times 
as much as the Dutch. A great part of this sub- 
sidy went to Poland, where Frederick William 
remained. As more and more troops were re- 
quired in that country, his army on the Rhine 
fell short of the stipulated number; and the 
gentlest thing that can be said of the conduct of 
this latter Prussian army in this year's campaign 
is that it was loose and spiritless. 

In the Netherlands, where Austrians, English, 
Dutch, and Hanoverians were to fight together, 
the campaign scarcely opened under better aus- 
pices; a great many of the Dutch, both officers 
and men, were lukewarm or democratic. The 
Duke of York quarrelled with the Austrian com- 
manders, and refused to serve under General 
Clairfait. It was at length adjusted that if the 
Emperor Francis should personally assume the 
Bupreme command, the duke would serve under 
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him; and accordingly the emperor repaired to 
Brussels in April, whence he proceeded to the 
army. The siege of Landrecies was soon after 
commenced. Several attempts for its relief by 
the French were defeated with great loss on their 
part, and the place was obliged to surrender; 
but in the meantime Pichegru had forced the 
encampment of Clairfait, and had taken Courtrai 
and Menin. General Jourdan, in the beginning 
of March, entered the province of Luxemburg, 
where he was opposed by the Austrian general 
Beaulieu. On April the 17th, Jourdan made an 
attack upon the Austrian lines, which, after a 
conflict of two days, he carried. In May, the 
French attacked the army under the Duke of 
York near Tournai, and were repulsed with loss. 
They afterwards marched in great force from 
Courtrai against Clairfait, whom, after a very 
obstinate engagement, they put to the rout, and 
followed across the Sambre. A variety of other 
well-fought actions ensued, attended with much 
slaughter on both sides ; but upon the whole, the 
forces and the confidence of the French seemed 
to increase. Jourdan was engaged in the siege 
of Charleroi, when, on June 26th, a general at- 
tack was made on his posts by the allies on the 
plain of Fleurus. Its result was the total defeat 
of the assailants, who retreated in confusion as 
far back as Halle; and the success of this day 
decided that of the French for the remainder of 
the campaign. Charleroi fell; and some time 
before, General Moreau, after defeating Clairfait, 
made himself master of Ypres. Bruges sub- 
mitted to the victors on June 24th. The Duke 
of York found it necessary to retreat to Oude- 
narde, thus leaving Tournai exposed, which came 
into the possession of the French without resist- 
ance. The duke then drew back to the vicinity 
of Antwerp, where he was joined by Lord Moira 
with 10,000 British troops originally intended for 
the support of the royalist Vendéans. 

Ostend being left without any garrison was 
taken by the French. Throughout the Belgic 
provinces the people, if not decidedly jacobinized, 
were furious against their old masters the Aus- 
trians. Ghent opened its gates to the republi- 
caus on the 5th of July, and on the 9th of that 
month the Prince of Coburg was compelled to 
abandon Brussels. On the 15th of July the 
French took Louvain, after obtaining a victory 
over General Clairfait. Antwerp surrendered 
on the 23d, and thus the whole of Austrian Flan- 
ders and Brabant fell under the French dominion. 
Shortly after the Austrians were driven from 
Liége and its territories. Moreau advancing 
into Dutch Flanders,reduced Cadsandt and Sluis. 

Early in the year, while the German poten- 
tates were disputing with each other, and dis- 
couraging, in many ways, the army on the Rhine, 
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which stood in need of every encouragement after | left Juliers and Aix-la-Chapelle to Jourdan. 
their unfortunate campaign of 1793, the French | Clairfait rallied once more, and fought a battle, 


advanced, and took the fort of Kaiserslautern, 
the town of Spires, and several other towns and 
fortresses. Adhering to the routine of loug win- 
ter-quarters, and to the principle that armies 
were not to take the field until the season of snow 
and frost was over, the German commanders had 
no forces on foot at all equal to contend with the 
republicans ; nor was it until the month of May 
that they got a-field in earnest. The Prussians, 
who did not exceed 50,000 effective men, were 
now commanded by Count Marshal Méllendorf. 
Besides this force there was an Austrian army 
on the Rhine of about the same strength, some 
small contingent forces furnished by the lesser 
circles of the empire, and the emigrant army of 
Condé, which was still 12,000 strong—upon pa- 
per. Towards the end of May, Mollendorf, taking 
them by surprise, drove the French out of their 
entrenchments at Kaiserslautern, with serious 
loss, and tovk a good many of their guns. But 
from this time till the beginning of July, when 
the republicans were greatly reinforced, the Prus- 
sians and their allies did nothing of the least con- 
sequence. With a superiority of numbers which 
gave them the assurance of success, the French, 
who were moreover cheered by the intelliyence 
of the successes obtained in the Netherlands, and 
the news of the battle of Fleurus, sought out 
Mollendorf, and on the 12th of July began a 
battle which was desperately maintained, at dif- 
ferent points, during four whole days. On the 
night of the 15th, when both sides had suffered 
tremendous loss, the allies made a hasty retreat. 
The imperialists crossed the Rhine, and the 
Prussians retired down the left bank of that 
viver to Mayence. Neither of these armies was 
of anv further use during the remainder of this 
campaign. <A territory sixty miles in length was 
abandoned to the republicans, who marched to 
the easy reduction of Tréves, and then poured 
down in great numbers to the Netherlands, to 
help to finish the war there, and after that to 
conquer Holland; for there was no intention of 
stopping short at the Scheldt and Roer, as Du- 
mouriez had done in 1792. 

The Duke of York assisted the hereditary 
Prince of Orange in covering the United Pro- 
vinces ; but their force was miserably insufficient: 
the democratic party was again on tiptoe, corres- 
ponding with the French, giving every encourage- 
ment and assistance in their power to those libera- 
tors; and the Dutch army, infected by the same 
principles, or disheartened by toilsome retreats 
and many discomfitures, was, in more senses 
than the military one, demoralized. Masses of 
men were thrown upon the retreating columns 
of Clairfait, who, after standing another battle, 
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or a succession of battles, which lasted from the 
29th of September to the 3d of October; but this 
was the last effort his exhausted army could make, 
and his continued retreat left Cologne open to 
the French. Bonn and other towns on the left 
bank of the Rhine, in the electorate of Cologne, 
submitted to the conquerors. These places were 
defenceless or weak ; but Coblentz, a dependence 
of the electorate of Mayence, had been strongly 
fortified and contained a considerable garrison ; 
yet here, too, scarcely any resistance was made ; 
the imperialists retired to the other side of the 
river, and the republicans took possession of the 
place with exceeding great joy; for it had long 
been the head-quarters of the emigrant princes 
and nobles—the home of royalism and counter- 
revolutionism, Worms and several other towns 
threw open their gates. With the exception of 
Mayence, the French remained absolute masters 
of everv place on the left bank of the Rhine be- 
tween Landau and Nimeguen. On the Maes the 
strong fortress of Venloo had been allowed to be 
tuken by a coup de main; and Bois-le-Due, from 
which an obstinate resistance was expected, was 
surrendered by its Dutch garrison after a very 
short siege. The Duke of York, now stationed 
near Nimeguen, was cut off from all hope of rein- 
forcement from Germany ; for if the allies had 
meant to support him, which they certainly did 
not, they could not have sent their troops to him 
without making a circuitous march. He resolved, 
however, with such force as he had, to cover that 
important place, the possession of which by the 
French would greatly facilitate their advance 
into the heart of Holland. On their side the 
republicans resolved to drive him thence, hoping, 
by a decisive blow, to compel him and his English 
troops to retire from the defence of the United 
Provinces. To this end they attacked the duke 
on the morning of the 19th of October with 60,000 
men, and compelled him to retreat from his 
covering positions. As the duke, however, took 
up another position which equally prevented their 
investing Nimeguen, they attacked him again, 
with still greater numbers and fury, on the 27th 
of October, and finally compelled him to with- 
draw entirely, and leave the town to the chances 
ofasiege. As Nimeguen was exceedingly strong 
by situation, and well garrisoned, it was expected 
that it would prove an exception to the general 
rule, and make a vigorous defence; but there 
were traitors within its walls in intelligence with 
the French, and the place was allowed to be 
surprised and curried a very few days after the 
Duke of York’s retreat, Nearly at the same time 
Kleber, after a siege of only five weeks’ duration, 
obtained possession of the formidable fortress of 
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provisions, stores, and all things necessary —ex- 
cept fidelity and courage. The Duke of York, 
with the wreck of his army, retreated across the 
Waal and the Rhine, and stationed himself at 
Arnheim in the province of Gelderland, with but 
a faint hope of stopping the progress of Pichegru, 
who had been appointed by the convention to 
complete the conquest of Holland. 

The Spaniards seemed to have spent their 
strength and spirit in their Roussillon campaign 
of the preceding year. Their finances had long 
been in a ruinous condition, and at present they 
husbanded such resources as they could command, 
from a belief, which other powers shared in, that 
the sway of the Jacobins was drawing to a close; 
that public opinion fermenting in France would 






Catalonia. 
On the Western Pyrenees, 
on the side of the Biscayan 
provinces, the Spaniardshad, 
on the whole, fought man- 
fully, and generally against 
superior forces. Jf, now and 
then, they had been beaten, 
they had also on several oc- 
casions chastised the pride 
and confidence of the repub- 
licans. They had driven 
the strong invading columns 
down the pass of Ronces- 
valles; and the French, in 
stead of wintering pleasantly 
in the city of Pampeluna, on 
the banks of the Ebro, were 
obliged to take up their can- 
tonments in the part of Gu 
puzcoa of which they had 
obtained possession, in the 
valley of Bastan, and at Saint-Jean-Pié-de- Port. 
On the side of the Alps there was hard fighting 
all through the year, the army of the King of 
Sardinia, assisted by Austrian troops, manfully 
contending to keep the French republicans out of 
Italy. Forts were taken and retaken ; mountain 
passes were carried and evacuated by the French; 
sanguinary combats took place among rocks and 
precipices, and on the crests of mountains covered 
with eternal snow; parts of the country were 
jacobinized ; grave errors were committed by the 
court of Turin; the neutrality of the republic of 
Genoa was disregarded by the invaders; dense 
columns were marched through the Genoese ter- 
ritory to turn the position of the Sardinians and 
Austrians, and to attack the weakest part of 
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Tue CasTLE or NIMEGUEN, on the river Waal, with the Bridge of Boats by which the 
British Army crossed the river —From a drawing hy Captain Fyers, 1809 


goon pronounce itself against the promoters of | Piedmont; and by the end of September the 
anarchy; in short, that a reaction was on the | French, conducted by Dumorbion, Massena, La- 
point of breaking out and that the salutary crisis | harpe, Napoleon Bonaparte, Saliceti, and Albitte, 
must be hastened by the first check the French ; established themselves on the edge of the rich 
might experience in this campaign. They have, | Italian plain which is irrigated by the Po. No- 
however, been censured too severely; for, after | thing more was done this year; but the republi- 
all, they kept their banners on the soil of the re- | cans had done much; the bulwarks of the Alps 
public some time longer than any other power, ‘ and Apennines were in their hands, the road was 





and they fought on when the most terrible re- 
verses were befalling the armies of the coalition on 
the side of Italy, on the Rhine, and in the Nether- 
lands. The brave Spanish generals, who had re- 
peatedly beaten the French in 1793, were carried 
off by sickness and death, or were removed by 
court intrigue. Early in April the republican 
general Dugommier succeeded in weakening the 
Spanish centre; and on the Ist of May he drove 
them out of their fortified camp at Boulon. Many 
reverses followed this disastrous expulsion. The 
Vor. IV. 


opened into Italy, and an excellent basis laid for 
future operations. It had taken them three 
years, enormous sums of money, and prodigious 
sacrifices of life to achieve these great objects; 
but the work was done at last. 

In Paris, meanwhile, the different factions had 
waged a fiercer war upon one another than that 
which the armies had carried on in the field. No 
sooner were the Girondists exterminated than 
jealousieg and deadly hatreds broke out among 
the victorious Jacobins themselves. Hébert be- 
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came the head of a party which put itself in 
direct opposition to Robespierre. These Hébert- 
ists were for some time all-powerful in the com- 
mune, exceedingly popular in Paris, and with all 
the extreme sans-culottes; they shared in the exe- 
cutive power by holding places in the salut public 
and in others of the governing committees; they 
had the 10,000 men of the armée révolutionnatre 
of Paris completely at their bidding, Ronsin, the 
general of that army, being one of the chiefs of 
their party; and in the convention they for a 
season could command a majority of votes—a 
fact which first made Robespierre determine that 
that legislature should be purged anew, and that 
the Hébertists should be treated like the Giron- 
dists; but, as Hébert and his friends were so 
powerful, it was necessary to proceed against 
them slowly and with extreme caution. In in- 
stalling atheism and the worship of the goddess 
of reason, the Hébertists well knew that they 
were declaring mortal war—a war without quar- 
ter—against Robespierre, who by speeches and 
by writings, by declarations repeatedly made 
hoth in the convention and in the Jacobin Club, 
had pledged himself to the support of a pure 
deism, and who (if any one thing is clear in his 
mysterious character) was really a determined 
and fanatical deist. With bitterness of soul he 
had yielded for the moment to the preponderance 
of Hébert, Chaumette, Clootz, and that atheisti- 
cal herd: but he believed that a large portion of 
the French people still retained a respect for 
Christianity ; that a still larger portion, though 
rejecting all revealed religion, clung to the belief 
of a God and to the hope of the immortality of 
the soul; and he nicely calculated that the strength 
of these opinions would come to his aid in his 
death-strife with Hébert. The battle was chiefly 
fought in the clubs, the Jacobins promising and 
vowing that they would stand by Robespierre 
now and for ever. On the 13th of March all the 
leading Hébertists were arrested ; they were con- 
demned on the 24th, and nineteen of them were 
guillotined in the afternoon of that day It seems 
to be universally allowed that this was the most 
spiritless batch that perished during all the reign 
of terror. Ronsin, however, consoled himself with 
saying that Robespierre and his friends would 
soon perish in the same manner. 

Having thus disposed of Hébert and his ob- 
scene crew, the Incorruptible immediately directed 
his destructive energies against Danton, who had 
been guilty of gross corruption, and who had lost 
even his orator courage and audacity. On the 
night of the 30th of March, Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, Philippeaux, Lacroix (Danton’s bro- 
ther-commissioner and plunderer in Belgium), 
and several others, were seized, One of them 
took corrosive sublimate and so died, but Danton 
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and fourteen more of them were executed on the 
5th of April, only twelve days after the execu- 
tion of the nineteen Hébertists. On the 13th of 
April the widow of Hébert, the fair young widow 
of Camille Desmoulins, General Dillon, and six- 
teen others perished on the same scaffold. In 
the course of this month of April some 200 heads 
fell under the guillotine knife, and in the whole 
month of May the number of lives sacrificed in 
the Place de la Révolution reached the fearful 
amount of 324. Among the more distinguished 
victims that perished between the middle of April 
and the end of May were D'Esprémé6nil, the old 
parliamenter and the hero of the earliest stage of 
the revolution; Chapelier, once the popular presi- 
dent of the constituent assembly ; the venerable 
Malesherbes, who had so nobly defended Louis 
XVI., and who was now condemned and exe- 
cuted, together with his daughter and his grand- 
daughter, his sons-in-law, the noble Lamoignons 
and Chateaubriands; Lavoisier, the eminent chemi- 
cal philosopher; the Marchioness de Cruasal, and 
the Princess Elizabeth, the innocent, amiable, ever- 
exemplary, and almost angelic sister of Louis X VI. 
All this blood was poured out to the accompani- 
ment of long drowsy harangues about the neces- 
sity of public morality and republican virtue. 
In presenting one of his most terrible reports, 
Saint-Just had moved that morality and virtue 
should be declared the order of the day—a vote 
which the convention passed unanimously, Robes- 
pierre, since the fall of Chaumette and Clootz, 
and all that gang, had repeatedly declared that 
atheism was so foul a thing that it could not 
have been thrown into France except by Pitt; 
that there could be no security even for repub- 
lican virtue unless they voted the existence of a 
God, or of some Supreme Being, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. At first there seemed, at least 
in the convention, a pretty general disposition to 
sneer at both these dogmas, as unworthy of the 
enlightenment of France, and as tending to revive 
the old superstitions; but when Robespierre and 
Saint-Just, Couthon and others of that party, 
held up atheism as the greatest of all the crimes 
of which the Hébertists and Dantonists had been 
guilty, proclaimed it to be an importation from 
England, and intimated that its propagators and 
abettors must expect nothing less than that a vir- 
tuous republic would take off their heads; these 
mockers all took the cue, learned the short and 
easy lesson, and professed themselves (what Saint- 
Just and Robespierre really were) determined 
and fanatical deists, and implicit believers— 
without any revelation, but by the light of reason 
alone—in the soul’s immortality. The reformed 
gommune assembled in the Hétel-de-Ville (which 
in Chaumette and Hébert’s time had been the 
high altar of the goddess of reason. and very 
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Vatican of the atheist world, the place whence 
all the destroying, desecrating bulls had emana- 
ted) now sent up a deputation and an address to 
represent to the august representatives of the 
people, “whose policy was wholly founded on 
virtue and morality,’ “whose sublime medita- 
tions were directed exclusively to the happiness 
of mankind,” that it was at length time “to pro- 
claim those useful opinions, disfigured by fanati- 
cism, the natural idea of the existence of a God, 
and the consoling notion of the immortality of 
the soul.” These virtuous municipals declared 
that Hébert’s goddesses of reason were more 
abominable even than the old superstition and the 
priests of the Catholic church; and they peti- 
tioned that the inscription put upon all churches, 
“TEMPLE CONSECRATED TO REASON,” should be 
obliterated, and its place supplied by the words 
“To tHE SUPREME Brina.” The deputies, the 
representatives of the French people who had so 
recently made their profession of faith to the 
goddess of reason, who had so lustily declared 
that a God or a king was alike incompatible with 
a republic, now voted by acclamation all that 
Robespierre proposed. The mother society, too, 
instantly voted and adopted the new profession 
of faith. It was even proposed in the Jacobins 
to banish every man from the republic that did 
not believe in the divinity; but Robespierre 
thought it expedient to reject this proposition. 
A grand fcte, for the overthrow of the goddess 
of reason and the installation of the Supreme 
Being, was decreed for the 8th of June. David 
the painter, who had got up so many pomps and 
ceremonies, and who last summer had arranged 
that festival and made that statue to mother 
Nature, before which handsome Hérault de Sech- 
elles, now headless and buried deep in quicklime, 
had made libations of pure emblematic water, and 
prayed his pagan prayer, presented a programme 
and plan for this festival voted to the Supreme 
Being — an elaborate production, a conceited, 
pedantic conglomerate of execrable taste, which 
revolts the mind more than Hébert’s atheistical 
masquerades, but which the legislators adopted 
with unanimity, as they now adopted everything 
that was moved or sanctioned by Robespierre. 
As if intoxicated by his success and power, and 
the praise and incense that surrounded him, 
Robespierre, who had hitherto played the re- 
tiring, modest part, resolved to officiate as high- 
priest to the divinity he had got decreed. Long 
historical doubts, and speculations ingenious but 
interminable as to the motives and objects of this 
Apollyon of the revolution, may be settled by 
the simple assumption, warranted by a hundred 
facts, that he was, from first to last, insane— 
possessed by a reasoning madness of the worst 
kind, a maniacal vanity, which grew and in- 
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creased with his successes and the facility he 
found in bending a frantic nation to his will. 
No other hypothesis will explain his character 
and his doings; uo researches among contem- 
porary evidence will ever explain or reconcile 
half the facts of his public life; in him, many 
a circumstance which has been set down as 
a mystery, deep, unfathomable, becomes simple 
enough if considered as a freak of maduess. On 
the morning of the féte, as he looked out from 
one of the windows of the Tuileries upon the im- 
mense multitude assembled or assembling, and 
especially upon the crowds of elegantly dressed 
women that ran‘to this novelty, ag to every- 
thing else that was new and showy, he gesticula- 
ted, acted, and spoke in a frantic manner. Ina 
universal frenzy such as reigned in Paris his 
insanity is scarcely so apparent; but it seenis 
to us that Masaniello, on that day when he 
triumphed over the Spaniards and rode on the 
beautiful charger before the cardinal-archbishop 
and the viceroy, in scarlet raiment and with gold 
chains round his neck, was not madder than 
Robespierre on this day of the festival a [Litre 
Supréme. He had dressed himself in a splendid 
manner ; his hair was frizzled and powdered ; he 
carried in his hand a brilliant bouquet of flowers 
mixed with ears of wheat; for the first time his 
countenance was irradiated with joy; but the 
joy was mingled with pride and triumph, and 
everybody remarked his moral intoxication. The 
celebration took place in the Tuileries gardens. 
Under the creative genius of David a mound or 
monticule, surmounted by hideous statues of 
Atheism and Anarchy, made of combustible ma- 
terials, and by a pure white incombustible statue 
of Wisdom, had risen in the garden. The de- 
puties of the convention followed Robespierre, 
who walked quite alone and several yards ahead 
of them, to this mound, where he was to ponti- 
fier, or play the pontiff. The spectators hon- 
oured the great man with many applauses, and 
shouted most joyously, the day being unconi- 
monly fine and exhilarating. But some satirical 
sallies and murmurs were heard amidst the 
crowd from men who preferred the goddess of 
reason to his Etre Supréme, or who were irri- 
tated at his unwise glaring departure from the 
lines and levels of equality. “Only see,” said 
one, “he wants to make himself a god!” ‘Or 
the high-priest of this Etre Supréme,” said an- 
other, “Yes,” cried a third, applying to him 
one of the grossest of epithets, “not satisfied with 
being our master, he wants to be our god!” Even 
the convention, which had been so timid and 
submissive, betrayed symptoms of discontent; 
nay, several of his old partizans and present col- 
leagues in the committees either put on a sullen 
countenance, or plainly expressed in coarse and 
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energetic words their disgust not merely at his 
pomp and pride, but at the whole celebration, 
and especially at his Etre Supréme, Barrére, 
Collot d’Herbois, Prieur, and Carnot seemed 
greatly dissatisfied ; Billaud-Varennes, and the 
principal members of the committee of general 
security—-Vadier, Amar, and Vouland— were 
fanatics in atheism, and disposed to be excessively 
jealous of all such public honours or distinctions 
as those the Incorruptible was now assuming. 
Bourdon de 1’Oise was equally disgusted, and, 
being a man of a rough temper and tongue, he 
abused the whole performance; while Tallien, 
Fréron, and other Montagnards, more quietly 
sneered at it. David handed Pontiff Robespierre 
a lighted torch ; the pontiff, after delivering an 
oration in honour of the Supreme Being and 
the French republic, set fire to the pasteboard 
statues of Atheism and Anarchy, which, as they 
blazed, ignited a veil or screen which concealed 
the statue of Wisdom. It was intended that 
the last-named divinity should burst upon the 
eye in all its pure original whiteness; but in the 
combustion of Atheism and Anarchy, and the 
canvas screen, it got sadly smoked, and when 
poor Wisdom appeared she was as dingy as a 
blackamoor, and this was considered as a very 
bad omen! MRobespierre, standing forward in 
his sky-blue coat and white silk waistcoat em- 
broidered with silver, then delivered a second 
discourse, which was not audible to the multitude, 
but which announced that atheism, “the mon- 
ster which kings had vomited on France,” was 
now annihilated; and which concluded with a 
prayer to the Supreme Being. “ Avec ton Hire 
Supreme,” said Billaud-Varennes, “tw commences 
ad membéter—With thy Supreme Being thou be- 
ginnest to stupify me.” A very large portion of 
the spectators indisputably entertained the same 
notion as Billaud. In the end the fete was con- 
sidered as a miserable failure, even by such as 
preferred Robespierre’s Etre Supréme to Hébert’s 
Déesse de la Raison. The celebration certainly 
hastened the fall of Robespierre. On the 9th of 
June, the very day after the féte, he went to the 
committee of salut public and ranted and raved 
against all those who had misconducted them- 
selves at his great celebration. He called them 
the impure remains of the parties of Hébert and 
Danton-—self-indulgent, corrupt, men destitute of 
every virtue, whose moderation was only a por- 
tion of a conspiracy, whose heads ought to fall. 
Billaud-Varennes and Collot d’Herbois now ven- 
tured to dispute with him over the council table, 
and the dispute became so loud and violent that 
a cautious member of the committee thought it 
expedient to shut all the windows. Billaud said 
that the ceremonies of yesterday had made a 
very bad impression on the public mind; that 
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the people thought all this fuss and ceremony 
about the Etre Supréme and the immortality of 
the soul, superstitious and counter-revolutionary. 
Robespierre said he would soon show them that 
his intention was to make the revolution go on 
faster and farther than it had hitherto gone ; and 
in his wrath he uttered words which might very 
well be construed into a threat of the guillotine 
against every one of them. Moreover, for some 
time past, he had been rendering the guillotine 
unpopular by sacrificing true sans-culottes. All 
manner of men, and of women too, were handed 
over by the revolutionary tribunal to Samson 
and his assistants; the poorest and most essen- 
tially sans-culottic classes now began to figure 
on the scaffold—a pretty sure sign that Robes- 
pierre’s death-dance could not last many months 
longer. Ex-nobles, aristocrats, respectabilities, 
men and women who had cast off their rags and 
become rich and luxurious in the revolution, 
the cetizens of Paris could see perish with plea- 
surable emotions and joyous cries about liberty 
and equality ; but the case was altered when 
they saw the bleeding heads of journeymen 
tailors, sempstresses, cobblers, carters, aud other 
poor artisans and labourers, held up with in- 
creasing frequency as the heads of traitors and 
conspirators, This convinced them that poverty 
and obscurity would no longer be a safeguard— 
this made them think of their own necks. 

In order that trials and executions might 
move at a quicker pace, Robespierre now pro- 
posed that there should be four revolutionary tri- 
bunals at Paris instead of one; that the punish- 
ment, in every case, should be Dratu, and that 
the power of sending persons to trial before these 
tribunals should be given to the two committees 
of salut public and sureté générale, to the in- 
dividual representatives employed on missions, 
and to the public accusers. As a climax of atro- 
city, it was proposed that if the tribunal should 
possess either material or moral proof of guilt, it 
should be relieved from the necessity of hearing 
witnesses ; and that no counsel or advocates should 
be allowed to prisoners, because calumniated 
patriots would find their best defenders in the 
patriot jurors, and conspirators could have no 
claim to any indulgence! 

But the strangest part of the story of this de- 
cree of the 22d Prairial, or 10th of June, is, that 
Robespierre, after getting it carried, made no 
visible use of it, and from that moment ceased 
attending the committees. His enemies in those 
committees, who had dreaded that the decree was 
to be the instrument of their own destruction, 
were left to employ it against others, and awful 
was the use that they and the revolutionary tri- 
bunal made of it. In the course of forty days 
that the framer of the decree absented himself 
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from their council, eleven hundred and eight vic- 
tims were tried according to the new forms, and 
executed, in Paris alone! The committee men, 
however, and all the other enemies of Robespierre, 
who felt, as every party or faction had done in 
France, that they must destroy or be destroyed, 
laboured hard to make the world believe, even 
in the presence of their own bloody pranks, that 
Robespierre and his colleagues Saint-Just and 
Couthon were the only cruel men in France. 
Both parties employed their spies and secret 
agents. Those of the committees gave their em- 
ployers alarming accounts of lists of proscription 
drawn up by Robespierre; those who were em- 
ployed by Robespierre made reports quite as 
alarming as to the intentions and preparations 
of the committees. By degrees it began to be re- 
ported that Robespierre’s perruquier, in dressing 
his hair, had caught sight of his death-list—that 
some of the committee men themselves, who had 
not yet broken with the Incorruptible, had dis- 
covered by some lucky chance or other that he 
had drawn up such a list, and that their own 
names were in it—that Robespierre himself, 
overtaken by wine, which he rarely drank at all, 
had blabbed—and that, in short, it was perfectly 
well-known that he had set down the names of 
forty individuals, members of the Mountain, com- 
mittee men, &c., who were to form the first batch, 
but not the last. 

As early as the beginning of July, Henriot, 
who had now the command of the national 
guards, had intimated that he was fully prepared 
to strike a blow for Robespierre, and to make a 
coup @¢tat like that which he had managed last 
year, when the convention was purged of the 
Girondins ; other friends, partizans, or colleagues, 
-who were so identified with Robespierre, that 
they must either conquer with him or die with 
him, urged him to be up and doing, or to give 
the signal and let them act for him with the 
Parisian artillery, muskets, and bayonets; but 
the Incorruptible hesitated, faltered, and most 
wretchedly paltered about respect for the laws, 
and the propriety of doing the business in a calm 
and constitutional manner; and it was not until 
the return of Saint-Just from his mission to the 
army of the north, that he began to gird himself 
up for his last wrestle. “Only dare,” said Saint- 
Just. “That one word contuins all the secret of 
revolutions!” But still Robespierre could not 
dare in this style ; and instead of settling himself 
in the H6tel de Ville, and calling out Henriot 
and his cannoneers at once, he allowed several 
days to pass, and then re-appeared in the con- 
vention, from which he had absented himself so 
long that the deputies had lost the habit of fear. 
He found courage where he expected none, and 
insult and defiance from men who had crouched 
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and trembled before him. Cambon gave him 
the lie direct to his face. Billaud- Varennes, 
Panis, Bentabole, Charlier, Thirion, Amar, all 
followed in this onslaught, while not a voice ex- 
cept that of the paralytic Couthon was raised on 
the side of Robespiérre. The trimming middle 
party declared against the dictator. Humiliated, 
discouraged, but not yet giving up the game for 
lost, Robespierre passed over from the conven- 
tion to the Jacobin Club. Here his spirit was 
revived by an enthusiastic reception. “I have 
seen to-day,” said he, “that the league of the 
wicked against me is so strong that I cannot 
hope to escape it. I shall die without regret!” 
“You shall not die!” cried the Jacobins. “There 
is nothing to fear!” Henriot, Payan, Dumas, 
Coffinhal, and others, surrounded him, declaring 
that they were all ready to act. Henriot, allud- 
ing to his exploit of last year, said, “Courage, 
Robespierre ! the cannoneers of Paris are steady, 
and I still know the road to the convention!” 
When Saint-Just had joined Robespierre in the 
Jacobin hall, Payan, procureur of the commune, 
aman of action rather than of words, proposed 
that they should go forthwith and arrest their 
enemies, who were all assembled inthe committee 
rooms of the Tuileries. Nothing would have 
been more decisive, nor could anything have been 
much easier to do, for there was only a weak 
guard at the palacc, and that guard would that 
night have obeyed the orders of Henriot rather 
than those of the committees. But Robespierre 
shrunk from the decisive step, thinking that the 
committees and the convention ought to be purged 
with the same medicine, and precisely the same 
doses as had been administered to the Girondins. 
That night, while Robespierre was doing no- 
thing, his adversaries treated and negotiated with 
the leading patriots of some of the sections, and 
even tampered with the terrible Parisian can- 
noneers, upon whose guns must depend the final 
decision of the tremendous conflict that offered 
no hope of quarter to the defeated party. 

On the following morning—the 9th Thermidor, 
or 27th of July—the combatants met betimes in 
the convention. Tallien led the attack against 
the Incorruptible, and there was soon an universal 
shouting of “Down with the tyrant!” ‘Death to 
the triumvirs!” Barrére moved, and the house 
voted, that the convention should be declared in 
permanent session, and that a decree of arrest 
should be issued against the enemies of thecountry. 
Saint-Just, one of the triumvirs, stood motionless 
and pale; Couthon, another, sat looking at his 
paralytic limbs silently, or ejaculating “Triumvir, 
indeed!” Only Robespierre struggled— and des- 
perately did he struggle—with the impending 
doom. He ran to and fro, foaming at the mouth 
like a tiger taken in the toils. He tried to speak 
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from his place, he climbed to the tribune, he 
rushed to the table of the house—to the presi- 
dent’s chair; but Collot rang his bell until it 
seemed to crack, and speech or word they would 
allow him in no place. This was but the mea- 
sure he had often meted out to others. Vadier, 
Bourdon de 1’Oise, and Tallien again, all fell 
upon the fallen dictator ; but not as a terrorist, not 
asa man of blood, not as the perpetrator of whole- 
sale judicial massacres, not as the hand which 
day after day touched the springs of the guillo- 
tine (for these, his accusers, had been his associ- 
ates, the accomplices of his worst crimes; they 
had carried out his system during his secession 
from the government, they had made the guillo- 
tine play with more than a quadruple speed, and 
they did not mean that it should rest yet, or 
cease its labours with the Incorruptible and his 
fournée): Bourdon de l'Oise accused him of de- 
fending from the guillotine several heads ; Vadier 
taxed him with having endeavoured to save the 
enemies of the people, and with having interfered 
with Fougqtier-Tinville to suspend the execution of 
conspirators / But they spoke of the fate of 
Danton, and of the guilt and horror of sacrificing 
one’s colleagues ;—in short, they explained, as 
clearly as words could do it, that this was a per- 
sonal quarrel between him and them, and that 
Robespierre had been guilty of none but venial 
offences until he entered into this quarrel. “Pre- 
sident of assassins,” shrieked the Incorruptible, 
“I demand speech of thee for the last time!” 
By this time Collot was exhausted by his exer- 
tions— by that almost incessant bell-ringing—and 
vacating the presidential chair, he was succeeded 
in it by Thuriot, who hated and feared Robes- 
pierre as much as Collot did, and who now told 
him that he could not be heard. Robespierre’s 
mouth foamed no longer; his tongue seemed to 
cleave to his dry palate, his voice to die away in 
the throat. “The blood of Danton is choking 
him,” exclaimed Garnier de? Aube. This remark 
made him recover voice and courage, and he ex- 
claimed indignantly, and with a terrible truth, 
“Danton! Is it, then, Danton you would avenge? 
Cowards! Why did you not defend him?” But 
Thuriot, with a fresh arm, rang the bell, the 
house drowned their recollections, and kept up 
their courage by renewed vociferations, and 
Louchet .demanded an instant decree of arrest 
against Robespierre. In the brief space of time 
five decrees of arrest were passed, and Robes- 
pierre, his younger brother, Couthon, Saint-Just, 
and Lebas were conveyed to five several prisons. 
It was now five o'clock in the afternoon; and 
the assembly rose for a couple of hours, in order 
that the members might dine. Henriot now col- 
lected some of the terrible Parisian cannoneers, 
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the traitors in the convention had voted the ar- 
rest of the best and only true patriots remaining 
in that assembly. But, going to the committee 
rooms of the convention with only two or three 
aides-de-camp with him, Henriot was arrested 
himself, and corded and bound like a common 
felon. In the meanwhile the council-general of 
the commune, being still steady to Robespierre, 
ordered that he and his four friends should be 
instantly liberated, that the tocsin should be 
sounded, and the barriers closed. Within an hour 
after this Henriot was set at liberty by Coffinhal, 
who burst into the Tuileries, sword in hand, 
being followed by about 100 fanatic Robespier- 
rists. In a trice the commandant-general Hen- 
riot was again on horseback; but he continued 
to act like a madman, and was believed to be 
drunk with brandy. The five prisons to which 
the five great men had been carried were situated 
in distant parts of Paris, and their keepers were 
not equally alert in obeying the orders of the 
commune; but by eight or nine in the evening 
Robespierre, his brother Augustin, Saint-Just, 
and Lebas were at perfect liberty, and sitting iu 
deliberation with the council of the commune; 
and Couthon joined them somewhat later in the 
evening. They called upon the Jacobins, who 
had declared themselves in permanent session ; 
they sent round commissaries to the different 
sections, none of which had rushed to arms so 
eagerly as in former times; and they instructed 
Henriot to collect his Parisian cannoneers, and 
point their guns against the Tuileries, wherein 
some of the members of the convention had re- 
assemlLled, But Henriot continued to do his 
part miserably; the triumvirate stayed where 
they were, and their enemies gained over some 
of the Parisian cannoneers and a considerable 
portion of the national guard and of the mob. 
Upon this the convention grew bolder; and while 
more members flocked to take their seats in the 
Tuileries, others of them went among the troops 
and the men of the faubourgs. Intelligence was 
soon brought in that several of the best sections 
were arming and marching for the defence of the 
representatives of the people; that the pupils of 
the school of Mars were shouting “Down with 
Robespierre !” and that the cannoneers outside, 
instead of obeying Henriot’s orders to let their 
grape-shot fly on the hall of the convention, were 
turning the mouths-of their guns the other way, 
forcing the commandant-general and his plumed 
staff to gallop off for the Hétel de Ville. -Here- 
upon the members in the house all vociferated, 
“‘ Hors la loi! Hors la loi!” and Barrére, who 
had been working in that sense, presently pre- 
sented a decree of outlawry against Henriot, the 
Robespierres, Saint-Just, and the rest. This was 
voted instantaneously, together with an order to | 
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silence the tocsin and prevent the closing of the 
barriers, At last, as night was giving place to 
morning, Leonard Bourdon, who had put him- 
self at the head of several battalions, undertook 
to lead them to the Hétel de Ville, and there 
seize the outlaws and bring them to the conven- 
tion, dead or alive. At his approach, the can- 
noneers whom Henriot had placed in the Place 
de Gréve for the defence of the Hétel de Ville, 
wheeled round their guns and pointed them 
against that edifice. Henriot, who had been con- 
sulting within, and assuring the outlaws that 
their triumph was secure, that the cannoneers 
were steady, and the section battalions coming, 
ran out into the Place to declaim and harangue, 
to implore, threaten, and cajole; but it was all 
in vain—he could not make them turn their 
guns again—he was threatened with some of 
their bitter grape—he rushed back, ran upstairs 
to the great council-chamber of the commune, 
and announced that all was lost. “Villain! and 
thy cowardice is the cause!” roared Coffinhal, a 
strong man made stronger by despair, who, as 
he uttered the words, seized light Henriot round 
the waist, and in the next instant hurled him 
out of an open window. The ex-commandant- 
general fell upon a dungheap, or as others say, 
into an open sewer. The younger Robespierre, 
mounting one or two stories higher, threw him- 
self head foremost out of a window; Lebas shot 
himself effectually with a pistol, and fell dead; 
Saint-Just clasped a knife or dagger in his hand, 
but made no further use of it; Couthon crept 
under a table, and with a weak hand and blunt 
weapon inflicted one or two insignificant wounds 
on himself; Robespierre put a pistol into his 
mouth to blow out his brains, but in pulling the 
trigger he changed the direction of the piece, 
and the ball broke his under jaw, and went 
through his cheek, without touching any vital 
part. When Leonard Bourdon burst into the 
room, followed by some gendarmes (himself, ac- 
cording to some accounts, including his own, 
being disguised as a conmon gendarme), Robes- 
pierre was sitting bleeding on a chair, with a 
knife in his hand; Couthon was lying under the 
table as though he were dead; the municipal 
officers were throwing off their scarfs, and ap- 
parently preparing for flight. One or two pistols 
were fired by the gendarmes, and then all the 
conspirators quietly submitted to be taken and 
bound. Henriot, badly wounded, disfigured, and 
covered with filth, was discovered in the foul 
place where he had fallen; Augustin Robespierre 
was also found alive, though with limbs broken 
and a skull fractured. Some of the armed people, 
who were now crowding into the council-cham- 
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ber, and running over every part of the vast 
building, dragged out Couthon by the heels from 
under the table, and proposed throwing his car- 
cass into the Seine; but hereupon he opened his 
eyes, and gave them to understand that he was 
not yet dead, nor so much as dying. The wounded 
were put upon brancards or stretchers, and shout- 
ing “ Victory! victory!” Leonard Bourdon con- 
ducted them to the Tuileries. By this time it 
was between three and four o'clock in the morn- 
ing. At four o'clock in the afternoon, after suffer- 
ing insults, outrages, and tortures, which proved 
that those who triumphed were as ferocious as 
those who fell, Robespierre, his brother Augustin, 
Saint-J ust, Couthon, Henriot, and sixteen others 
were put in carts at the Conciergerie to be carried 
through the busiest streets of Paris to the Place 
de la Révolution. The carts were followed by a 
countless multitude, and the windows and house- 
tops are said to have been more crowded than 
ever they had been before. Jestings and laugh- 
ing, filthy puns and quodlibets, were mixed with 
dire curses, shrieks, and anathemas. During a 
halt, a band of women, formerly his own ¢rico- 
tewses, or furies of the guillotine, executed an 1n- 
fernal dance round his cart, with clapping of 
hands and other demonstrations of joy. On ar- 
riving in the Place de la Révolution, they laid 
him down on the ground at the foot of the scaf- 
fold, for he was to be executed last of the twenty- 
one, and he could not stand —indeed, he too was 
now almost dead—his face was livid, his eyes 
were sunk in his head. At the fall of each head 
the countless multitude shouted and waved hats 
and caps, and they shouted the loudest when 
Samson held up the heads of Saint-Just and 
Couthon. At last Robespierre’s turn came ; for 
the axe had clanked down twenty times, and 
there remained none alive but he. As his ghastly 
figure and well-known sky-blue coat (now torn, 
and streaked and clotted with blood) slowly 
emerged to the surface of the scaffold, there was 
another universal roar of voices, and a still more 
enthusiastic waving of hats and caps. Samson 
tore off his coat, brutally wrenched the foul linen 
bandage from his jaw; the broken left jaw fell, 
and then a horrible cry or scream proceeded from 
him, being the first sound of lamentation or suf- 
fering he had been heard to utter since his arrest. 
This fearful cry was still ringing in the air, when 
the heavy axe, wet with the blood of his brother 
and his friends, clanked down once more. Sam- 
son held up the frightful head; the spectators 
shouted and applauded for several minutes, and 
then went away singing. It was towards seven 
o'clock in the evening of the 10th Thermidor, or 
28th of July. 
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ij |EFORE returning to the home af- 
fairs of England, a few words must 
be said concerning the third par- 
tition of Poland, that deed which 
in its perpetration had weakened 
“| the armies of the coalition em- 
ployed against France, and which, in its moral 
effects, threw a black cloud over the reputation 
of kings at a crisis when it ought to have been 
kept bright and spotless, and cast even a shade 
of obloquy over all who were attached to estab- 
lished governments. Among the much-divided 
Polish nobility, whose dissensions, jealousies, 
mad ambition, and political immorality had 
kept their country distracted and weak, in a con- 
fusion and anarchy worse than what had ob- 
tained in the old feudal days of Europe, while all 
its neighbours had been growing in strength and 
improving in organization and administration, 
was Thaddeus Kosciusko, of an ancient but not 
wealthy family of Lithuania; a man whose 
bravery, humanity, and patriotism are equally 
indisputable, but whose abilities, whether as a 
genera} or a statesman, are liable to some question- 
ing. In the dearth of truly great men in modern 
times, and in their enthusiastic and laudable ad- 
miration of his gallantry and entire honesty, the 
Polish patriots have been wont to attribute more 
greatness and genius to the gallant soldier than 
ever belonged to him (his amiable and generous 





qualities they could scarcely exaggerate) ; but at 
the same time it is but fair to state that, even 
had Kosciusko been as great and able a man as 
he is represented, it may be doubted whether he 
would have succeeded in his grand enterprise of 
driving out the three great powers from his na- 
tive country— a country, for the most part, open 
and ill-calculated for defensive war, and most of 
the strong places in which were occupied by 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Kosciusko, in 
his early life, had resided a considerable time in 
France, studying the science of war. While yet 
a very young man, he had volunteered to accom- 
pany La Fayette to America: he served for some 
time as aide-de-camp to Washington, and his 
services to our revolted colonists had obtained 
for him the rank of a general officer, and, after 
the war, a pension from the United States. The 
achool or schools in which he had studied had 
given him a preference for republican institu- 
tions, but he had no excessiveness or extrava- 
gance in his political opinions, and seems to have 
agreed that the government best buited to his 
country would be a representative monarchy, in 
which the aristocracy should have its due share 
and influence. With some of the patriot nobles 
who had adhered to the constitution of 1793, and 
had gallantly fought the overwhelming forces 
of the Empress Catherine, Kosciusko had fled 
into Saxony. From Dresden and Leipsic these 
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unhappy exiles corresponded with their friends 
who remained at home under the harsh rule of 
Russian ministers and Russian generals, and con- 
certed with them the means of attempting one 
struggle more for the independence of their na- 
tive country What followed is variously told, 
according to the predilections of party or of pri- 
vate friendship: some accounts state that the fu- 
gitives and exiles, anxious to regain their homes, 
precipitated the plan; others state that the pa- 
triota who remained in their country, suffering 
under the insolence and arrogance, and oppren- 
sions of the czarina’s agents, who were instructed 
to drive matters to extremity, were the more im- 
patient and imprudent party: one thing is per- 
fectly clear—the plan was precipitated, and the 
insurrection broke out at an inauspicious moment, 
and before half the preparations it was really in 
their power to make had been made in Poland 

After attacking some Prussian troops, Madalin- 
ski reached Cracow towards the end of March, 
and raised the standard of independence, which 
attracted fewer of the common people than the 
patriots had expected. Kosciusko arrived from 
Saxony a day or two after; he had no troops to 
bring, but his fame, and the magic of his name, 
made the standard of independence more attrac- 
tive, and brought numbers of enthusiastic young 
men of the higher and middling classes to join 
the thin ranks of the patriotic army. 

Early in April, Kosciusko marched from Cra- 
cow, at the head of 4000 men. who were for the 
most part armed with scythes and other agricul- 
tural implements; yet when he encountered, at 
Raclawice, a village on the road between Cracow 
and Warsaw, an army of 12,000 or 13,000 men, 
he thoroughly defeated it after a bloody battle 
of five hours’ duration. This success immediately 
brought him a considerable accession of strength; 
and some of the nobles, who had hitherto been 
wavering, began to repair to his standard. On 
the 17th of April the Polish garrison of Warsaw, 
about 4000 strong, unfurled the banner of inde- 
pendence, attacked the Russian troops in the 
town, about 8000 strong, gained possession of the 
arsenal and magazines, and distributed arms and 
ammunition to the populace. After some mur- 
derous and long street-fighting—it lasted, with 
slight intermission, for two days and two nights 
—the Russians were driven out of Warsaw, with 
the loss of more than 4000 men in killed and 
prisoners. On the 23d of April, Kosciusko’s 
countrymen, the Lithuanians, burst into insur- 
rection at Wilna, and after a sanguinary contest, 
drove the Russian garrison out of that capital 
city. At this juncture Frederick William, who, 
but for Poland, might have doubled or even tre- 
bled his army on the French frontier (being aided 
by — ithersl English subsidy), marched 40,000 
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Prusmans into the palatinate of Cracow. This 
force effected a junction with a large Russian 
corps, and within a few days his Prussian ma- 
jesty arrived and put himeelf at the head of his 
army. Towards the end of May, Kosciusko, 
with 16,000 regular troops and about 10,000 
volunteers and armed peasants, marched away 
from Warsaw to defend the city of Cracow. On 
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the 5th June, he fought the united Prussians and 
Russians at Szezekaciny, and was defeated with 
the loss of 1000 men. Three days after this af- 
fair another Polish corps was defeated and almost 
annihilated at Chilm; and on the 15th of June 
the ancient city of Cracow, the fountain-head of 
the insurrection, surrendered to the King of 
Prussia, after a short siege. 

The Emperor of Germany observed a strict 
neutrality down to the end of June, but on the 
last day of that month he announced his inten- 
tion of sending an army into Little Poland—‘“ to 
prevent,” said his manifesto, “the danger to 
which the frontiers of Galicia might be exposed, 
as well as to insure the safety and tranquillity of 
the other states of his imperial majesty.” An 
Austrian army presently crossed the frontiers, 
meeting with no opposition, and offering no mo- 
lestation to any of the Poles. The united armies 
of the Prussians and Russians, counting in all 
50,000 men, of whom 40,000 belonged to his 
Prussian majesty, advanced from Cracow upon 
Warsaw, which city had been hastily fortified at 
the commencement of the insurrection. The 
besiegers suffered great losses, and on the night 
of the 5th of September = King of Prussia beat 
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a sudden retreat from Warsaw, leaving his sick 
and wounded and a good part of his baggage be- 
hind him. Meanwhile a Russian army, led by 
the formidable Suwaroff, was advancing. It was 
met by Kesciusko on October 10th, and a bloody 
engagement ensued, which ended with the entire 
defeat of the Poles, of whom half were killed or 
made prisoners: their brave general was severely 
wounded and taken captive. Suwaroff, after the 
victory, marched to Warsaw, and assailed it as 
he had done Ismail. The Russians, forcing their 
way after an obstinate resistance into the suburb 
of Praga, put to the sword all whom they met 
with, and it is computed that 20,000 perished in 
this horrid massacre. The fate of Poland was 
now decided. The independence of the country 
had really been gone long before, but now its 
name as a nation was blotted out, the co-parti- 
tioners resolving to appropriate every inch of 
the country to themselves, to govern it by their 
own laws, and to treat the whole of it as con- 
quered territory. It was not, however, until the 
24th of October, 1795, that this last partition 
treaty was finally settled;and certain minor ar- 
rangements between Prussia and Austria, touch- 
ing the palatinate of Cracow, were not settled 
till the 21st of October, 1796. The unhappy 
Stanislaus Augustus, who had never been a king 
except in name, was obliged to go to Grodno, 
and there sign a formal but empty and invalid 
act of abdication. He accepted an annual pension 
of 200,000 ducats from the three partitioning 
powers, who further promised to pay his debts. 
The British parliament opened on the 30th of 
December, but before proceeding to its debates a 
few interesting circumstances which had occurrcd 
since the prorogation must be briefly noticed. In 
the month of July some important changes in 
the cabinet took place. The old Whig or Port- 
land party, the ornament and strength of which 
had been Burke, formed a coalition or junction 
with the ministry, whom, ever since the alarming 
progress of the French revolution,they had backed 
and supported against the new Whigs or Foxites. 
The Duke of Portland received the order of the 
Garter and the office of third secretary of state; 
Earl Fitzwilliam was made president of the 
council, and, in December following, Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; Earl Spencer became lord 
privy-seal, and, in December, first lord of the 
admiralty (un office which was thought to have 
been rather incompetently filled by Pitt's elder 
brother, the Earl of Chatham, who now took the 
privy seal); Mr. Windham, who prided himself 
on being the political pupil of Burke, became 
secretary-at-war, in lieu of Sir George Yonge; 
Loughborough, who had identified himself with 
this party, had already been for some time lord- 
chancellor. 
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Notwithstanding the bad success which had in 
England attended the crown prosecutions, the 
government resolved to proceed against some 
other conspicuous members of political societies. 
On the 6th of October the grand jury of Middle- 
sex returned true bills against Thomas Hardy, 
John Horne Tooke, John Augustns Bonney, Stew- 
art Kyd, Jeremiah Joyce, Thomas Wardle, Tho- 
mas Holcroft, John Richter, Matthew Moore, 
John Thelwall, Richard Hodgson, and John Bax- 
ter, for high treason. Hardy, who had been se- 
cretary and a very active functionary to the Cor- 
responding Society, was the first put upon his 
trial, which took place before Lord Chief-justice 
Eyre (a judge, even for his time, much given to 
hanging), Lord Chief-baron Macdonald, Mr. 
Baron Hotham, Mr. Justice Buller, Mr. Justice 
Grose, and others of his majesty’s justices, &., 
under a special commission, at the Old Bailey. 
He was charged with nine overt acts of high trea- 
son. But it was made to appear that, however 
imprudent or illegal might have been some of the 
means they had proposed, the sole object of Hardy 
and his associates was a sweeping parliamentary 
reform. This reform would have thrown the 
constitution under the feet of the democracy; but 
the thing had not happened, nor was it likely to 
happen: the demagogic strength was contemp- 
tible, and a humane jury shrunk from the hor- 
rible penalty attendant on a conviction for high 
treason. The trial lasted eight days, ending in 
a verdict of acquittal. 

The trial of Horne Tooke, which next followed, 
and which commenced on the 17th of November, 
occupied six days, and was made remarkable by 
the perfect self-possession, the wit, the acuteness, 
and the dialectics of the accused, and by the qua- 
lity of the persons he summoned as witnesses, 
among whom were the Duke of Richmond and 
Pitt himself. The jury, on the 22d of November, 
and at a late hour of the evening, brought in a 
verdict of not guilty. 

On the 1st of December, Bonney, Joyce, Kyd, 
and Thomas Holcroft, the well known dramatic 
writer, and the author of one of the most inter- 
esting fragments of autobiography that exists in 
our language, were put to the bar; but the at- 
torney-general stated that, as the evidence ad- 
duced on the two last trials and the evidence 
which applied to the prisoners was the same, and 
as, after the best consideration, those persons 
had been acquitted, he would submit to the jury 
and the court, whether the prisoners should not 
be acquitted also: and that for this end and pur- 
pose he would not trouble them by going into 
evidence. The lord chief-justice told the jury 
that, as there was no evidence, they must, of 
course, find the prisoners not guilty; and the 
jury gave them a formel verdict accordingly. On 
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the same day Thelwall was brought to the bar, 
and, it being assumed that there was evidence 
against him of a nature different from that which 
had been produced againat the rest of the indicted, 
his trial was allowed to go on, It occupied four 
days, and also terminated in a verdict of acquittal, 

In Scotland, however, there was one political 
trial that was followed by an execution. On the 
14th of August, Robert Watt, late citizen of 
Edinburgh, and an embarrassed tradesmen, was 
brought to the bar charged with eighteen overt 
acta of high treason. After having been employed 
as a spy, this wretched creature, feeling, as he 
said, that “his mind changed in favour of re- 
form,” had planned how to seize Edinburgh 
Castle, the post-office, the banks, &.; and had 
distributed seditious papers among some of the 
troops, The imbecility of his plans, the nullity 
of his means of execution, and the small number 
and mean condition of his proven accomplices, 
ought assuredly to have saved him from capital 
punishment. These accomplices were a poor 
schoolmaster or usher, a half-starved weaver, a 
cabinet-maker, aud ¢hree others equally unwar- 
like, and apparently just as poor. But Watt was 
hanged, and then beheaded at the west end of the 
Luckenbooths, on the 15th of October. 

On the assembling of parliament (on the last 
day but one of the year), the speech from the 
throne, delivered by the king in person, insisted 
on the necessity of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and represented the resources of the French 
republic as in a state of rapid decline. It openly 
avowed, what there was no possibility of conceal- 
ing, that the disappointments and reverses which 
we had experienced in the course of the year’s 
campaign were great; but it maintained that 
there was no ground for despair; that France 
was exhausted by the unexampled efforts she had 
made, and that everything which had passed in 
the interior of that country had shown the pro- 
gressive decay of its resources and the instability 
of every part of that violent and unnatural sys- 
tem. The desperate condition of Holland and 
the United Provinces, which the Duke of York 
had vainly endeavoured to defend against the 
overwhelming force of Pichegru, was frankly ad- 
mitted ; and his majesty informed the houses that 
the States-general had been led, by a sense of 
present difficulties, to enter into negotiations for 
peace with the party now prevailing in that un- 
happy country, France. The debates which fol- 
lowed on the address were very warm, but the 
ministerial majorities were immense, being in 
the upper house 107 against 12, and in the lower 
house 246 against 73. Mr. Canning, who was 
fast rising into reputation, particularly distin- 
guished himself in these debates. He urged 
that our failures on the Continent had been oc- 
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casioned by the misconduct and desertion of our 
allies; that the fall of Robespierre and the eub- 
sequent changes in the French government— 
changes which left untamed the rage for con- 
quest—did not warrant this country to attempt 
a treaty of peace: that a pacification with that 
republic at present would bring ao little security, 
that no diminution of our fleets and armies 
could possibly ensue, and our expenses must re- 
main as great as though we were actually at war. 

Av. 1796 On January the 5th, a motion by 

= ’ Mr. Sheridan for a repeal of the 
act suspending the habeas corpus, gave rise to a 
prolonged debate. Sheridan's motion being nega- 
tived, the attorney-general moved for a bill to 
continue the suspension; and this was finally 
carried in the commons by 203 against 53. 
The debates in the lords had a like issue. 

On the 7th of January ministers called for an 
augmentation in the number of seamen and 
marines, stating that the service of the year, to 
be properly conducted, would require 85,000 
sailors and 15,000 marines. In order to raise the 
deficient number expeditiously, and without the 
harshness and violence of impressing, Pitt pro- 
posed that a certain number of men should be 
furnished by each merchant ship on clearing out, 
in proportion to its tonnage; and that every 
parish in the kingdom should be made to contri- 
bute one man; and, after a few alterations, this 
plan was adopted. 

By this time it was visible that, besides the 
United Provinces, both Prussia and Spain were 
on the point of breaking with the coalition, and 
concluding separate treaties with the French re- 
public. Austria, too, our only steady ally, was 
in want of money, and thought herself entitled 
to call upon Great Britain for a supply. She did 
not, however, demand a subsidy, as the King of 
Prussia had done, but only a loan; and, what- 
ever mistakes her generals had committed in the 
field, she had, unlike Prussia, made great and 
costly exertions in the common cause. On the 
4th of February, Pitt delivered a message from 
the king, stating the earnest intention of the 
Emperor Francis to make still more vigorous ex- 
ertions in the next campaign, but intimating, at 
the same time, the urgent necessity of a loan of 
£4,000,000 sterling, on the credit of the revenues 
arising from his imperial majesty’s hereditary 
dominions. It was impossible for the opposition 
not to take notice of and denounce the foul mis- 
application of the subsidy granted to the King 
of Prussia; that money, as we have stated, had 
been chiefly employed, not on the Rhine or the 
Moselle, but on the Vistula—not against the 
common enemy the Freneh, but against the hap- 
less and almost helpless Poles. Sheridan, Fox, 
and others dwelt upon this iniquitous traneac- 
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tion, and argued that the emperor was not more 
trustworthy than his Prussian majesty. The 
motion for complying with the emperor’s de- 
mands was, however, curried by the usual great 
majority. 

On the 23d of February, the minister, in open- 
ing the budget, made a statement of the entire 
force required for the service of the year; it 
amounted to 100,000 seamen in all, 120,000 regu- 
lars for guards and garrisons, 56,000 militia, 
40,000 regulars for Ireland, and the West Indies 
and other colonies, besides fencibles and volun- 
teers, foreign troops in British pay, and em- 
bodied French emigrants. The supplies demanded 
for these immense forces were £16,027,000. To 
this sum was to be added £200,000 annual sub- 
sidy to the King of Sardinia, whose strength and 
resources were nearly exhausted, and who would 
have required a subsidy of £2,000,000 to enable 
him to reconstruct and increase his army and 
fortresses. There were also sundry deficiencies 
in taxes, &c., to be made up at home, so that the 
sum total required by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, including the interest on the debt, some- 
what exceeded £27,500,000. In order to make 
up this amount some new duties were imposed 
upon tea, coffee, raisins, foreign grocery and 
fruits, foreign timber, insurances, writs and affi- 
davits, hair-powder licenses, &c., and, to increase 
the receipts of the post-otfice, the privilege of 
franking letters was somewhat abridged. To the 
outcry raised against these additional burdens 
Pitt replied by triumphantly reciting the extra- 
ordinary increase of the national commerce, 
which in 1794 had exceeded what it had ever 
been, even in the most flourishing year of peace. 

In both houses the opposition made repeated 
efforts to drive the government into negotiations 
with the French republic, which they represented 
as much improved from what it had been during 
the reign of terror, which was true; and as well 
disposed to renounce conquest and propagandism, 
which was false. Lord Grenville urged in reply 
that there was still no goyernment in France 
deserving of the name; that everything in that 
country was in a state of transition and change; 
that there was no power or party or body of men 
with whom we could safely or creditably negoti- 
ute; and he very justly observed that, though 
the guillotine had become less active in Paris, 
the reign of terror and tyranny was far from 
being over. 

Mr, Canning had strong grounds for his asser- 
tion as to the alarming state of affairs and opi- 
pions in Ireland: that country was every day ap- 
proaching nearer to the verge of open rebellion ; 
but we reserve the narrative of events for the 
moment when the mask was thrown off and the 
sword drawn, in order to compress in one clear 
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view the circumstances which preceded, aceom- 
panied, and followed that unhappy outbreak. 

On April the 8th, his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales was married to Caroline, Prin- 
cess of Brunswick, daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick. On the 27th of that month a mes- 
sage from his majesty was delivered to the House 
of Commons, recommending the settling upon the 
prince and princess a provision suitable to their 
rank and dignity. His majesty at the same time 
expressed great regret in informing the house 
that such settlement could not be beneficial, 1f 
means were not provided to extricate the prince 
from the incumbrances under which he laboured 
to a large amount; but he said that he had no 
idea of proposing the payment of his royal 
highness’s debts in any other manner than by 
appropriating a part of his income, and the re- 
venues of the duchy of Cornwall, to that pur- 
pose. Mr. Pitt having moved for taking the 
king’s message into consideration, long discus- 
sions ensued in both houses on the subject, which 
were closed by an act passed on the 27th June, 
settling on the prince an annual revenue of 
£125,000, together with the rents of the duchy of 
Cornwall, estimated at £13,000. Out of this in- 
come, £73,000 was appropriated to the discharge 
of his debts, under the direction of commissioners 
appointed by parliament, and regulations were 
made to prevent the accumulation of new debts. 

On the same day (the 27th of June) the session 
was closed by the king in person, who expressed 
his hope “that the present circumstances of 
France might, in their effects, hasten a return of 
such a state of order and regular government as 
might be capable of maintaining the accustomed 
relations of peace and amity with other powers ;” 
but he also said that our main reliance must be 
on our naval and military forces. 

Long before this the wretched remnant of the 
fine but small and ill-commanded army we had 
sent to the Netherlands and the northern fron- 
tiers of France was collected in barracks at home, 
or drafted off to other quarters of the world. The 
Dutch democratic party—who had done their 
utmost to facilitate the progress of the French, 
and discourage, thwart, and disorganize the forces 
which their stadtholder, the Prince of Orange, 
had collected after the fall of Nimeguen, and the 
retreat of the Duke of York behind the Waal— 
openly declared themselves everywhere for friend- 
ship and alliance with the Gallican republic, and 
for the entire abandonment of the old connection 
with great Britain, and the forced connection 
with Prussia. 

Early in December, 1794, the Duke of York 
returned to London, leaving the command of the 
British and Hanoverian troops to Count Wal- 
moden. a Hanoverian nobleman, said to be closely, 
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though illegitimately, connected in blood with 
the royal family of England. Walmoden, and 
the general officers under him, seem to have 
been fully possessed of the old notion that war was 
not to be waged in winter, and to have slept over 
the fact that in the north of Holland, the frost 
‘was often severe enough to convert the canals, 
and all the smaller rivers, into solid highroads, 
capable of bearing any weight that men could 
put upon them. The troops were in cantonments 
here and there, when, in the middle of December, 
after one or two nights of very hard frost, the 
French crossed the Waal on the ice, drove in the 
few videttes that were on the alert, and carried 
all the posts in the Isle of Bommel. But on the 
30th of December, General Dundas, who was 
serving under Walmoden, advanced rapidly from 
Arnheim with only 8000 men, almost entirely 
British infantry, and drove the French, in spite 
of their vast superiority of number, and the bat- 
teries they had thrown up or taken possession of, 
back beyond the Waal, with a considerable loss 
in men, and the loss of several pieces of cannon. 
This affair was in the highest degree honourable 
to the stanch infantry of Britain; but it could 
be of little service to the common cause, for 
Pichegru soon collected a force of 200,000 men; 
the people of the country continued to favour the 
French; and the British army, with a miserable, 
and in part fraudulent commissariat, with an 
equally bad medical staff, was totally unprovided 
with most of the requisites indispensable in their 
hard and trying circumstances: the sick and 
wounded had neither medicines nor able surgeons 
to attend them; and often wanted food, covering, 
and proper places of shelter to receive them. The 
indignation of the army was the greater as it was 
perfectly well known that the government had 
provided, with a lavish hand, for all their wants, 
as far as money, orders, and injunctions could 
provide for them, and that a variety of those 
comforts needed by the soldiery in a cold, inhos- 
pitable country had been furnished by private 
patriotic subscriptions raised throughout Eng- 
land. The standing orders of the army, and the 
orders of the day issued by the Duke of York, 
were humane, clear, and altogether excellent ; but 
unfortunately there was generally not only a 
want of an active superintendence over the exe- 
cution of these orders, but also a want of know- 
ledge and method in our officers as to the means 
of carrying them into execution. Moreover, 
Britain had not at that time any very numerous 
body of able well-trained surgeons to draw upon, 
and the pay offered was scarcely sufficient to 
tempt good surgeons into the service. Both on 
the medical staff and in the commissariat a great 
many French emigrants and other foreigners 
were employed pro tempore; and, although there 
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is no cloaking the iniquity of some of our own 
native-born subjects, it is easy to understand 
that most of these foreigners kept only in view 
the making of as much money as they could dur- 
ing the campaign. The medical department was 
improved more rapidly ; but we never had any- 
thing like a good, honest, effective commissariat, 
until Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) was intrusted with the command of our 
forces in Portugal ; and half of our military fail- 
ures, and a very large portion of the excess in ex- 
pense of all our expeditions, are attributable to 
this one great want. When the Duke of York 
quitted the army, and came home, matters became 
much worse, and the acts of cruel neglect and 
of peculation more flagrant and barefaced. 

Five days after the French had sustained their 
unexpected and inglorious defeat at the hands of 
General Dundas, Pichegru crossed the Waal upon 
the ice with an enormous force. It became evi- 
dent that nothing but a hasty retreat could pos- 
sibly save the remains of the British army ; and, 
after spiking their heavy cannon and destroying 
allthe ammunition they could not carry off, they 
retired towards the Lech on 6th January. They 
were attacked on the llth in a defile between 
Arnheim and Nimeguen by 70,000 men, but 
they nobly fought through and made good their 
retreat. Their sufferings from the cruel winter 
weather, from the inhospitality of the inhabitants, 
and from the incessant attacks of the French, 
were as great as ever army sustained; but the 
unconquerable fragment reached the mouth of 
the Elbe and embarked at Bremen for England. 
Our ally the stadtholder arrived in this country 
long before them, and as a fugitive ; for the demo- 
crats at the Hague had made common cause with 
the Jacobin invaders, and had threatened de- 
struction to the whole house of Orange. Thus 
Holland remained to France. But our ministers 
speedily took measures for preventing the wealth 
of the Dutch colonies from flowing to Paris, and 
before the close of the year the Cape of Good 
Hope, and all the places the Dutch held in the 
island of Ceylon, together with Chinsurah, Ma- 
lacca, Cochin, Amboyna, and Banda, were taken 
possession of, with scarcely any resistance, by 
British troops. Other plans of easy execution 
were arranged for the seizure of the Dutch colo- 
nies in the West Indies and on the coast of South 
America; so that it was made evident that the 
Batavian republic would soon lose ail those 
foreign possessions and plantations which had 
once poured a continuous stream of wealth into 
the United Provinces. 

Such, for a long time, had been the equivocal 
conduct of the King of Pruasia, that it excited 
little or no surprise, when, in the spring of this 
year, he concluded a separate treaty with the 
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French, whom he had been the first of all the 
coalition to assail. By this treaty, which was 
definitely settled at Basle, in Switzerland, on the 
5th of April, the king ceded to the republic all 
the Prussian territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine. In secret articles or overtures the pride 
and cupidity of the court of Berlin were flattered 
by prospective aggrandizements at the cost of its 
old enemy and rival, Austria; and perhaps Eng- 
land’s best and steadiest ally—as Frederick 
William had been so often represented to be by 
our ministry—already anticipated the rounding 
of his dominions by the occupation and sovereign 
possession of Hanover. 

A link of the chain once broken, other links 
of the coalition were soon snapped asunder. 
Spain was exhausted by the efforts she had 
made; the Walloons in her service had all de- 
serted to the enemy; the republican columns 
again threatened to advance even to the gates of 
Madrid; and, dismayed and discouraged, and 
urged on by a strong French party, Godoy, the 
royal favourite and prime minister, humbly sued 
for peace. A definitive treaty was signed at 
Basle on the 22d of July. Even as Prussia had 
done, the proud monarchy of Spain, with its 
Bourbon sovereign, fully recognized the French 
republic, and engaged to a reciprocity of friend- 
ship and good understanding. The French re- 
public restored all the conquests she had made 
in the Spanish peninsula, and agreed to accept as 
an indemnity all the Spanish part of the island 
of San Domingo. Spuin recognized the Batavian 
republic which the French had set up in the 
United Provinces, and stipulated that the same 
peace, amity, and good understanding should take 
place between the King of Spain and those allies 
of the French republic as between his majesty and 
the French. As a testimony of amity to his 
Catholic majesty, the French republic agreed to 
accept his mediation in favour of the King of 
Portugal, his relatives and allies the King of 
Naples and the Infante Duke of Parma, the 
King of Sardinia, and the other states of Italy ; 
and also to accept his majesty’s good offices in 
favour of other belligerent powers that should 
apply to him in order to enter into negotiations 
with the French government. 

In the hopes of saving himself from the re- 
publican armies, which now almost pressed upon 
his frontiers, the Grand Duke of Tuscany had 
negotiated with France. This treaty with a 
prince of the house of Hapsburg, the near rela- 
tive of the emperor, flattered the pride of the re- 
publicans; but it was otherwise of little impor- 
tance to the interests of the coalition, while it 
was quite certain that it would be of no henefit 
to Tuscany, which would be overrun by the 
French just as soon as it suited their purpose to 
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averrun it. Overtures were made through Spain 
to detach the King of Sardinia and the King of 
Naples from the league; but the first of these 
sovereigus was heroically true to his treaties and 
obligations; and the second, though much leas 
firm, rejected the propositions for the present. 
The court of Sweden and the Protestant can- 
tons of Switzerland recognized the French re- 
public, and its dependency, the nominal indepen- 
dent Batavian republic; and, in consequence of 
the defection of Prussia, the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, and even George ITI., in his quality of 
Elector of Hanover, were compelled to engage to 
furnish no more troops to the emperor. Al- 
though our diplomatists had not been idle, they 
had but little to set off against the breach of 
treaties committed by Prussia. Ever since the 
commencenient of the war strenuous efforts had 
been made to bring into the coalition the Em- 
press of Russia: that sovereign had professed 
the greatest detestation and a scarcely credible 
dread of the French revolution and of its princi- 
ples and propagandists. Though she had at one 
time been the correspondent and professed friend 
of D’Alembert, Diderot, and others of the French 
philosophes, whose writings had helped to make 
the present state of things in France, and to 
furnish the principles and dogmas upon which 
that democracy was acting, she had now put her 
interdict upon the introduction of all new French 
books into her not very literary dominions; had 
expelled a number of Frenchmen from St. Peters- 
burg, and had made difficult the entrance of any 
individuals of that nation except royalists and 
emigrants; but, having a tolerably clear foresight 
that Russia had little to gain hy becoming a 
party to the war in the west of Europe, she de- 
clined becoming an active member of the coali- 
tion, But at last she was induced to consent 
to a treaty of defensive alliance with Great 
Britain. This treaty, though not publicly an- 
nounced or noticed in the British parliament till 
the next session, was concluded and signed at 
St. Petersburg on the 18th of February. Todraw 
still closer the bonds which united us to the Em- 
peror of Germany, a separate treaty of defensive 
alliance was concluded with him also, and was 
signed at Vienna on the 29th of May. Each 
power guaranteed to the other all its dominions, 
territories, &c., and engaged to succour its ally 
without delay in case of any attack. Added to 
these treaties with high Christian powers and 
crowns imperial—treaties which meant little more 
than that Russia might require the assistance of 
an lish fleet, and Austria an English subsidy, 
there was, towarda the close of the year, a treaty 
or agreement with the infidel and piratic Dey of 
Algiers! This last piece of diplomacy originated 
with Sir Gilbert Elliot, the viceroy of George ITI.’s 
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new and transitory kingdom of Corsica, who 
wished to gratify a people whom he had in many 
instances disobliged and irritated. 

The French had fitted out all the ships in dock 
or on the stocks at Toulon which Sir Sidney 
Smith had failed of destroying; some other 
vessels had stolen round by the Straits of Gib- 
raltar from Brest ; and on the 28th of February, 
Rear-admiral Pierre Martin quitted the outer 
harbour of Toulon and took the sea with fifteen 
sail of the line, six frigates, and three corvettes 
—a force which he believed to be superior 
to our Mediterranean fleet under Vice-admiral 
Hotham. The Frenchman had positive orders 
to engage Hotham if he met him, and to drive the 
English out of Corsica: he had a powerful body 
of troops on board, and was accompanied to sea 
by the conventional deputy and commissioner 
Letourneur, who was to look to the proper exe- 
cution of the orders which the convention had 
given. On the 13th of March the English came 
up with this fleet between Genoa and Corsica. 
Admiral Hotham had thirteen sail of the line 
and four frigates, and he had been joined by a 
Neapolitan seventy-four and two frigates of the 
same flag. The French would have borne away, 
but were prevented by accidents: in the end, 
afte: losing two ships of the line with 420 soldiers 
on board, they succeeded in escaping to Toulon. 

On the 23d of June, Admiral Lord Bridport, 
with fourteen ships of the line and eight frigates, 
gave chase, off Port l’Orient, to a French squadron 
of twelve ships of the line and eleven frigates, 
and engaging them close in shore, where they 
were assisted by their own batteries, he captured 
three ships of the line, and greatly damaged the 
others, which with difficulty escaped into port. 

Many encounters of detached ships took place 
in various parts of the world, and were generally 
to the advantage of the British. In the West 
Indies we were rapidly conquering all the French 
and Dutch islands, and annihilating the trade of 
our enemies. 

The conflict of armies on the European conti- 
nent, in which our troops had no share, may be 
briefly related. The old Austrian general Ben- 
der, on the retreat and dissolution of the grand 
army of the coalition, threw himself into Luxem- 
burg with some 10,000 men. The republican 
government at Paris was certainly less active and 
energetic in war than it had been in the days of 
Robespierre and Saint-Just. Although Bender 
was entirely isolated and cut off from all succour, 
it was the 7th of July before he was reduced to 
capitulate, and then he and his numerous garri- 
Bon were allowed to retire to Germany, upon 
condition of not serving against the French till 
exchanged. With the exception of Mentz, or 
Mayence, the republicans were now masters of 
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the whole of the left bank of the Rhine, and of 
the estuaries through which the Rhine flows into 
the North Sea, from Holland to Strasburg; and 
there was nothing on the right bank of that river 
to disturb this their natural frontier, except Man- 
heim, and a few other weak places. In the 
month of August, Pichegru, the conqueror of 
Holland, undertook the reduction of Mayence, 
which was occupied by imperial and Austrian 
troops: as preparatory steps, he crossed the 
Rhine, captured Diisseldorf, and occupied Man- 
heim. The emperor had kept his promise to 
England of making a great effort for this cam- 
paign; and old Wurmser, esteemed one of the 
best of his generals, was now advancing with a 
good army to effect a junction with Clairfait, 
succour Mayence, and drive the French from 
the left bank of the Rhine. Pichegru detached 
a division to prevent this junction: the division 
put a part of the Austrians to the rout; but, 
while the French were engaged in plunder, 
Wurmeer’s excellent cavalry advanced in full 
force, threw the French into confusion, and drove 
them back to Manheim. General Jourdan, who 
had followed Clairfait at the end of the last cam- 
paign from the Netherlands, came up to co-oper- 
ate with Pichegru in the reduction of Mayence, 
and, crossing the Rhine, he established himself 
on the right bank opposite to the town, to cover 
the siege and assist in it. There was another 
urgent reason for Jourdan’s movement: he had 
exhausted the country where he had been quar- 
tered during the winter, the treaty with Pruasia 
forbade him to levy military contributions within 
the marked line of neutrality; and, Mayence 
being once reduced, he must push forward to- 
wards the heart of Germany to find food and 
forage for his army. Clairfait, who had been 
strongly reinforced early in the spring, made a 
rapid and skilful advance, took Jourdan by sur- 
prise, obliged him to decamp hastily and leave 
part of his artillery behind him—harassed him 
by continually skirmishing with his rear until 
he reached Diisseldorf, and there re-crossed the 
Rhine. Clairfait then threw a considerable part 
of his army across the river into Mayence, in 
spite of the French lines drawn around that place. 
On the 29th of October, Clairfait ordered a gene- 
ral attack on the French lines: part of the gar- 
rison of Mayence made a sortie with the fresh 
columns that had been thrown into the place ; 
and, while these forces, divided into two columns 
of attack, fell upon the lines in front and turned 
one of their wings, a flotilla of gunboats ascend- 
ing the river began to cannonade the French in 
their rear. The whole plan of attack was bean- 
tifully conceived, was admirably executed ; and, 
if Clairfait had only bronght over all his forees 
from the opposite bank ahd risked thé all in 
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thif one great enterprise, nothing but a miracle 
could have saved the French army from entire 
destruction. As it was, the Austrians drove the 
republicans from their fortified lines with a ter- 
rible loss, captured their battering-train and most 
of their field-pieces, separated them into two 
divisions, and obliged one to retreat northward, 
while the other fled southward. The pride and 
confidence of the French were sadly damped; 
but if Clairfait had acted in force upon their re- 
treating, disorganized columns, he might not 
only have annihilated them, but have cut off two 
other corps d'armée that were advancing by dif- 
ferent lines of march towards Mayence. On the 
opposite side of the river old Wurmser, who was 
quite strong enough to have contended with 
Pichegru, without the aid of that large part of 
his army which Clairfait had left on the right 
bank, obtained many advantages over the re- 
publicans (who never properly recovered from 
the beating they got from his cavalry), gained 
by a simultaneous attack the bridge of the Necker, 
and drove Pichegru within the walls of Man- 
heim. After the retreat of Jourdan, and the 
flight of all the French forces from the lines of 
Mayence, neither Manheim nor any other spot 
on the right bank of the river was a proper abid- 
ing-place for Pichegru: after strengthening the 
garrison, he quitted Manheim, recrossed the 
Rhine, and was allowed to effect a junction with 
Jourdan, Wurmser, who would have done bet- 
ter if he had followed Pichegru with his own 
and ajl the troops which Clairfait had left on 
that side of the river—by rapidity of movement 
he might have rendered the passage of the Rhine 
a desperate or most costly affair to the retreating 
general—sat down before Manheim, which did 
not surrender until the 22d of November. Wurm- 
ser then formed a junction with Clairfait, and 
the two presently recovered the whole of the 
Palatinate, and of the country between the Rhine 
and the Moselle. ‘The successes of the Austrians 
emboldened them to form the project of pene- 
trating once more into Luxemburg, the loss of 
which weighed heavily on the emperor's heart. 
They made preparations to this intent, but were, 
as usual, slow in collecting and concentrating the 
necessary troops; and Jourdan and Pichegru 
advanced along the Rhine by forced marches, 
and kept them in check. Some obstinate and 
sanguinary encounters took place; but the win- 
ter was now setting in with great severity ; both 
republicans and imperialists were much exhausted 
by a campaign which had commenced very late 
in the season, but which had been exceedingly 
active and fatiguing while it lasted; and it was 
thought expedient to agree to an armistice, which 
was not to be broken by either party without 
ten days’ previous notice, and during which both 
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belligerents were to confine themselves strictly 
to the positions they actually occupied. 

On the side of Italy, where the French had 
gained such important advantages in the preced- 
ing campaign, their army, all through the spring 
and summer, was much neglected: the Austrians 
and Sardinians, or Piedmontese, now assisted by 
some troops from the south of Italy, comprising 
some brigades of Neapolitan cavalry that behaved 
very well, collected such a force in the passes of 
the Maritime Alps and the Apennines as gave 
them a decided superiority. Almost all that the 
republicans tried to do was to keep possession of 
the posts they had gained in 1794: and even some 
of these posts they lost; and they must have lost 
many more if the allies had been less sluggish 
and irresolute. Nelson, who had been detached 
with a small part of a fleet to co-operate with 
Devins, and who served on the coast of Nice, 
sometimes at sea, sometimes on land, doing sol- 
diera’ work (and much better than most soldiers 
did it), was driven almost frantic by the sluggish 
pedantic movements of the Austrian general to 
whom his Sardinian majesty had mainly intrusted 
the salvation of his kingdom. 

The pacification of La Vendée, effected during 
this year, was of inestimable advantage to the 
French republic: it stopped a drain of blood more 
copious than any that had flowed in her exterior 
wars, and enabled her to liberate a large army 
from a most wearying service, and to employ it 
next year beyond her frontiers against her foreign 
enemies. It also reduced to despair the royalists 
in all parts of France, and, coinciding with the 
fall and discredit of Jacobinism, and the altered 
tone and system of the government, it reconciled 
not a few of the royalists to the conveution, or to 
its successor, the directory. The reverses and 
frightful slaughter which the Vendéauns had sus- 
tained at the end of 1793 had not prevented their 
rising again. Impelled by the fierce spirit of re- 
venge, and goaded to desperation by the cruelties 
of Carrier, Rosignol, and the “Infernal Columns,” 
they began early in 1794 to collect again in arms, 
and to make themselves formidable to the repub- 
licans, who had fondly believed that they were 
all but extinct. England gave but a stinted as- 
sistance to these unfortunate royalists, whose 
spirit expired with the death of their brave leader 
Charrette, who was taken prisoner and shot by 
the republicans. According to General Hoche, 
who finished the contest, the war of the Vendée 
cost the lives in all of 100,000 Frenchmen, and 
not a fifth part of the male population of the 
country was left alive. 

In other parts of France the year 1795 was a 
red year. Though the guillotine was compare- 
tively inactive in Paris, and though in that city 
the reaction against the terrorists was not very, 
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sanguinary,' the retaliation was of a ferocious 
kind in many of the departments, and in some of 
the great towns of the south, murders and mas- 
sacres-were committed by the royalists and Gi- 
rondins upon the overthrown Jacobins, almost as 
atrocious and as extensive as any that they had 
perpetrated during the reign of terror. 

At Toulon the ultra-Jacobin party were treated 
with the same inhumanity that they had meted 
out to the royalists in 1793. The worst proceed- 
ings of the Parisian Septembrizers were imitated 
and repeated upon different objects; and, taking 
the whole of the south, the quantity of blood spil- 
led must have been prodigious, for slaughters or 
assassinations were committed in every town, in 
every village and hamlet; and this fury of revenge 
raged, at intervals, for months, and even for years. 

The Jacobin Club in the Rue St. Honoré was 
now closed for good. Billaud-Varennes, Collot 
d’Herbois, Thuriot, and thirteen other revolution- 
ary chiefs, were thrown into state prisons, or were 
transported to the pestiferous swamps of Guiana. 

The victory of the Thermidoriens, as the party 
called themselves, who had overthrown Robes- 
pierre and the measures he had adopted, secured 
by degrees the dominion of the middle classes. 
The terrible Parisian cannoneers and gendarmes, 
who were too closely connected with the poorer 
inhabitants of the capital and its faubourgs, were 
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dissolved and completely disarmed; and a regular 
camp, with artillery constantly in battery, was 
established in the Tuileries gardens, under the 
windows of the convention, and a strong garrison 
of troops of the line was cantoned in and round 
Paris; und, finally, the entrance to the gulleries 
of the convention was closed to the mob, who 
had made so fearful a use of their privilege. 
While these things were doing, and while the 
Thermidoriens and restored Girondins were rid- 
ing rough-shod over the prostrate democracy, that 
hapless boy the dauphin, whom the royalists now 
fondly called their king, expired in the Temple, 
in the twelfth year of his age. He had been 
slowly dying for many months, but it was on the 
20th Prairial, or 8th of June, that he was released 
from his sufferings. Reports were spread that 
he had been poisoned— idle reports—for the close 
confinement, and the affliction, and the frightful 
usage he had undergone, were more than sufli- 
cient to account for his death, and must have 
killed him long before if his constitution had not 
been a very strong one. Monsieur, the eldest of 
the dauphin’s uncles, now assumed the title of 
king ; and, in a religious ceremony which took 
place at the head-quarters of the emigrant army 
of Condé, the Prince of Condé pronounced the 
ancient formula: “Louis XVII. is dead; long 
live Louis X VITT.” . 
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Letters on a Regicide Peace—-Hopeless prospect of peace at this period—Lord Malmesbury sent to Paris with 
terms of accommodation—Their arrogant rejection by the directors—British acquisitions in the West Indies 
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defeata of Jourdan by the Archduke Charles—Jourdan driven back across the Rhine—Moreau compelled to 
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pi ie) HE committee of eleven, appointed 
ia@| to prepare organic laws, and mo- 
dify and make fit for action the 
constitution of '983, soon produced 


of August. These philosophical statesmen had 
been brought at last to recognize the necessity 
of two houses or chambers; and therefore there 
were to be two elected chambers—one of ancients, 


a very new and a very different 
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or seniors, to be called ConsziL prs ANnotEns, and | decrees plainly showed that the ruling conven- 


to consist of 260 members, of the age at ieaas of 
forty full years; and one of juniors, to be called 
CoNSEIL DES Cinq CENTS, and to consist of 500 
members, all of the age of thirty years at least. 
All the powers of legislation were to be divided 
between these two elective chambers or councils; 
and there was to be no third estate, or president,' 
or any other authority with the faculty of con- 
firming or rejecting laws. As if to place the two 
councils in a state of direct antagonism and per- 
petual collision, the cing cents were to have the 
hole right of proposing and discussing decrees 
and laws, or seul (initiative et la discussion des 
lois; and the anciens were to have the sole right 
of confirming or rejecting the decrees and laws— 
their negative being made as absolute as any royal 
veto, The committees of government were to be 
suppressed ; and the executive power, separated 
from the two councils, was to be vested in a direc- 
tory consisting of five members, who were all to 
be elected by the two councils. 

Assuming that the revolution could only be 
defended by the men that made it, and that this 
new constitution could be made to march pro- 
perly only by its authors, the convention issued 
two supplementary decrees, importing that two- 
thirds of the present members must remain or 
be re-elected ; and that for this time the active 
citizens sitting as electoral assemblies should only 
have free choice of one-third; and that, in default 
of the re-election of those two-thirds, the conven- 
tion should fill up the vacancies themselves. 

On the appointed day, the constitution was ac- 
cepted and ratified by the townships of France, 
the primary assemblies voting with overwhelm- 
ing majorities for a thing they neither under- 
stood nor had examined. Oaths again volleyed 
through France—oaths to live or die by this glo- 
rious republican charter. But in Paris a very 
mixed opposition instantly began to show itself ; 
for each party had hoped to gain something by a 
new election, and now there was to be only the 
third of an election! Ultra-Jacobin republicans, 
men who continued the party or the principles 
of Romme, Ruhl, and Bonrbotte; the shuffling 
middle men of the convention, who never knew 
what party to be of, and who were of all parties 
by turns; the constitutional monarchists, and the 
disguised ultra-royalists, all joined in shouting 
usurpation ; in declaring that the supplementary 





place in Paria alone fur imputed terrorism. The same measures 
were applied to the rest of France, and generally the prisons 
wore filled by new political offenders faster than they were 
emptied of the old ones, This could not have been done if pains 
had not been taken previously to disarm all the pocr or true sans- 
culottes. 

1 “Tf we admit a president,” eaid Faublas Louvet, who was 
again figuring as a lawgiver, “some day a Bourbon might be 
elected to that office.” 


tionalista were determined to preserve their tyran- 
nical power at all hazards—that they wanted to 
perpetuate themselves, Section Lepelletier beat 
to arms; and during the whole of the 12th Ven- 
démiaire, or the 4th of October, a committee sat 
in the convent of Filles St. Thomas, in the Rue 
Vivienne, surrounded by guards with fixed bayo- 
nets and muskets primed, and calling upon all 
the sections to arm and fight for the freedom 
of election, and the overthrow of a set of greedy, 
ambitious, blood-thirsty usurpers, With a con- 
sternation as great as that of the section, the 
convention ordered Menon, the general of the in- 
terior, to march, disarm, and disperse the con- 
spirators. Menou marched accordingly, aud with 
a considerable force; but he was brought to a 
dead halt in the Rue Vivienne by seeing the 
rauzzles of muskets protruding from every door, 
gateway, and window, and by hearing a terrible 
chorus of most resolute shouts; and after hesi- 
tating for a few minutes, during which a good 
many of his volunteers skulked away, he re- 
turned speedily to the convention, who deprived 
him of his command, and ordered him under 
arrest as a traitor, Next they named Barras 
as a proper man to take the command of the 
troops, and put down the insurrection. Barras 
had acted in this capacity before, and particularly 
on the critical night when Robespierre was ex- 
tinguished in the Hétel de Ville; but Barras, 
though he had served under the old régime, was 
no soldier, and had a decided aversion to expos- 
ing his own person; and this time most people 
thought that there would be hard fighting. Some 
deputies very opportunely thought of Napolgon 
Bonaparte, the young officer who had contributed 
so materially to the taking of Toulon, and who 
had since distinguished himself in the war of 
Nice and the Maritime Alps. This adventurous 
young officer, who had owed his promotion to 
the rank of brigadier-general of artillery to the 
younger Robespierre, with whom he had lived 
in the closest intimacy, had fallen into disgrace, 
had been dismissed the army, and had even suf- 
fered a short imprisonment after the revolution 
of the 9th and 10th Thermidor, being then evi- 
dently judged by the Thermidoriens to be a 
decided ultra-Jacobin and Robespierrist. After 
lying under arrest for a fortnight—which time, 
it is said, he chiefly occupied in studying the 
map of Upper Ituly—he had been liberated by 
the convention, and had been allowed to serve 
out the remainder of the campaign of 1794; but 
ever since the spring of the present year he had 
been in Paris vainly soliciting employmest He 
had been offered the command of a brigade of 
infantry in the Vendée, but that appointment he 
had refueed. He had entertained some thoughts 
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of going to Constantinople, and entering into the 
service of the sultan. At the critical moment— 
on the night of the 12th Vendémiaire—when 
Menou was dismissed, he was sitting in the gal- 
lery of the house. He was well known to Carnot, 
Tallien, and other members of the convention, as 
a man of head and of action; and it is added 
that either Carnot or Barras himself said, “I 
have the very man we want for this business: it 
is that little Corsican officer, who will not staud 
upon ceremony !” 

The young brigadier was instantly called before 
the committee of ciug cents; and after some hesi- 
tation and considerable embarrassment, he con- 
sented to accept the command under Barras, and 
to do all the needful work. There was no time 
to lose. He sent Adjutant Murat to secure and 
bring up all the artillery which had been removed 
from the Tuileries to the camp of Sablons. Murat, 
with such men as he could most speedily collect, 
made a rush for the spot; section Lepelletier, 
with the same intention, was already in motion 
for the camp; but the brave and rapid son of 
the innkeeper and postmaster of Cahors got there 
first, and made sure of the guns. These were 
only guarded by some twenty men: a few minutes 
and Murat would have been too late. While the 
convention sat in permanent session through the 
night, Bonaparte quickly drew his lines of de- 
fence round the Tuileries, and along the adjoining 
quays on the north bank of the Seine. He had 
about 5000 regular troops under arms, and the 
1500 or 1800 patriots of ’89; but his main reli- 
ance was upon the cannon, which he loaded with 
grape-shot and placed at the head of the various 
avenues through which the insurgents must ad- 
vance. He sent 800 muskets, with ball cartridge, 
into the convention, with the hope that the 
honourable members would make good use of 
them in case of extremity—a proposition which 
is said to have made the honourable members 
look very grave. Betimes in the morning of the 
13th Vendémiaire—the 5th of October, and the 
anniversary of the march of the Parisian mob to 
Versailles—the sectioners were in motion; but 
many of the national guards did not answer the 
call to arms; several of the sections were alto- 
gether backward, and long delays ensued. At 
length, about the hour of noon, section Lepelletier 
seized the church of St. Roch, and drove in some 
pickets near the Pont Neuf. Then there was 
another pause, which lasted till near four o'clock 
in the afternoon, Bonaparte wisely waiting to be 
attacked, and his adversaries hesitating as to how 
it was to be done, or waiting for more force. 
Having been anticipated by Murat at the camp 
of Sablons, they had no artillery — apparently 
not so tnuch asa single gun; the number of their 
national guardsmen is variously stated at 20,000, 
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30,000, or 40,000. They were commanded, or at 
least headed, by General Danican, a brave officer 
of noble birth, General Duhoux, the Count Mau- 
levrier, and Lafond de Soule, who had belonged 
to the garde du corps of Louis XVI. When 
section Lepelletier first came in sight of the con- 
ventional troops, they waved their hats, and 
intimated by other signs and words that they 
wished to fraternize. Women with dishevelled 
hair ran between the two armies, crying “Peace! 
peace!” But none of these appeals made the 
smallest impression on the men that manned the 
guns; for things were not now as they were on 
the 10th of August, 1792, when the cannoneers 
statioued to defend the Tuileries turned, at the 
first call of the insurgent people, the mouths of 
their guus against the palace. A little after four 
o'clock a part of the sections began to move in 
several columns along the quays and the Rue St. 
Honoré, As soon as they were within musket- 
shot, they were ordered to disperse in the name 
of the law; they answered by discharging their 
muskets, and thereupon Bonaparte’s gunners 
opened a murderous fire of grape-shot and can- 
ister, The effect was instantancous and decisive, 
for, although some desperate men returned to 
the charge once or twice, and attempted to carry 
the guns, the mass of those wlio had come into 
action ran from the open ground under cover of 
the houses and churches, and into the side streets 
where the cannon shot could not reach them. 
The party which had occupied the church of St. 
Roch atteinpted to maintain themselves, although 
their position lay exposed to the fire of the artil- 
lery: it was here that the greatest number of 
lives were lost, but when about 200 had fallen 
the post was evacuated. A few hundred that 
clustered about the Théftre de la République 
were dislodged by a few shells. According to 
Bonaparte’s own account, the fighting, which had 
not properly begun till half-past four, was all over 
by six. Faint attempts to erect barricades in the 
streets were defeated by rapid movements; and 
the scattered and panic-stricken insurgents, being 
followed into their several sections, were disarmed 
during the night. The victory was complete; 
the ill-combined sectioners, who would soon have 
turned their arms against each other if success 
had attended them, could never rise again. The 
victors, though not very moderate in their ven- 
geance, were incomparably less sanguinary than 
any triumphant party had hitherto been. 

The house now formed itself into an “ Electoral 
National Assembly,” to complete in its own bosom 
the two-thirds—that is, to name themselves the 
members that were to remain, and the members 
that were to go out to make room for the third 
who had been elected by the people, or by their 
electoral colleges. Next, they divided them- 
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selves, according to their several ages, into “Coun- 
cil of Ancients” and “Council of Five Hundred ;” 
and all this being done, they proceeded to elect 
out of their own body or bodies the five directors. 
The directors thus chosen were Siéyes, La Réveil- 
lére-Lepeaux, Rewbell, Letourneur, and Barras. 
They were to preside in rotation, each for three 
months at a time; and he who presided was to 
keep the great seals and sign for the whole di- 
rectory. Every year one-fifth of this directory 
was to be renewed ; that is, one director was to 
retire annually, and make room for a new one. 
By this rapid rotation all the leading members 
of the convention might hope to be directors in 
their turns, A military guard and a sort of civil 
list were conferred upon them, and the palace of 
the Luxemburg was appointed for their residence. 
Siéyes, out of antipathy and hatred to his col- 
league Rewbell, or through calculation, or per- 
haps out of a vain desire to show that, if his per- 
fect constitution did not work quite so well as its 
admirers had anticipated, it was because those 
intrusted with its execution did not perform 
their duty ably or honestly, very soon resigned, 
and was succeeded by Carnot. Except La Ré- 
veillére-Lepeaux, all these first directors had 
been Montagnards and ultra-Jacobins. 
Notwithstanding the confident predictions of 
ministers in the last session of parliament, the 
dearness of bread and general scarcity of provi- 
sions had increased in Great Britain, and the 
poorer classes had certainly suffered severe pri- 
vations ever since the beginning of the year. 
The successes of the French, and the defections 
from the coalition, together with some harsh 
practices used at home for recruiting the army, 
had to some extent rendered the war unpopular. 
The common council of the city of London passed, 
by a vast majority, a petition for peace, wherein 
was contained a severe criticism on the origin 
and conduct of the war, and Southwark and 
various other cities and boroughs followed this 
example. Counter-addresses were indeed pro- 
cured by ministers, but their tone was thought 
to be but faint and languid. The political socie- 
ties took advantage of the prevailing disconteuts, 
and laboured hard to give them growth and in- 
crease. At the end of June a numerous meeting 
was held in St. George’s Fields to petition for 
annual parliaments and universal suffrage. A 
riot waa apprehended, but the day passed over 
with nothing worse than some very bad speeches. 
The harvest, however, had been very abundant ; 
bread was becoming comparatively cheap, and 
the worst cause of alarm was gradually subsiding 
by the month of October. On the 26th of Oc- 
tober the London Corresponding Society called 
a& general meeting in the fields between Islington 
and Copenhagen House. The multitude that as- 
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sembled was vaguely computed at 50,000; but it 
was a fine day, and it appears that the majority 
of those present were merely seeking a little 
amusement. The speeches, delivered by three 
professional demagogues, were excessively vio- 
lent; but again there was no rioting. Ministers 
had, however, taken the alarm, and had con- 
voked parliament for an unusually early day. 

On the 29th of October, as the king was going 
down to the House of Lords to open the session 
in person, he was surrounded by a numerous mob 
who hooted and groaned at his majesty, and cla- 
morously demanded peace, the dismission of Mr. 
Pitt, and cheaper bread. As the state coach 
came opposite to the ordnance office, then in St. 
Margaret Street, a pebble or a marble thrown by 
a vigorous hand, or a ball discharged from an 
air-gun, went through one of the glasses and 
passed between the king and Lord Westmoreland, 
who was in the coach with him. On going back 
from the house to St. James’s Palace, his majesty 
was again hooted and pelted. 

In the meanwhile the speech from the throne 
had made the most of the check which the French 
had received from the Austrians on the Rhine. 
It also said that the ruin of their commerce, the 
diminution of their maritime power, and the un- 
paralleled financial embarrassments of the French 
seemed to have induced them to have some wish 
for peace; and it gave the assurance that any 
disposition on their part to negotiate for a gene- 
ral peace, on suitable terms, would be met on the 
part of his majesty with an earnest desire to give 
it the fullest and speediest effect. 

On the 6th of November, Lord Grenville intro- 
duced in the House of Lords a bill “for the 
safety and preservation of his majesty’s person 
and government against treasonable and seditious 
practices and attempts.” And on the same day 
a bill was brought into the commons by Pitt, 
“ for the prevention of seditious meetings.” These 
bills, which went to restrict the right of the people 
toassemble for petitioning the crown and the legis- 
lature, and for discussing political subjects, were 
warmly opposed in all their stages and in both 
houses as violent and unnecessary encroachments 
on popular liberty and the privileges granted or 
acknowledged by our constitution, but they were 
both carried by majorities even larger than usual; 
for many men, without any rational link, had 
chosen to connect the meeting in the Copenhagen 
Fields with the outrages offered to the king; and 
others were of opinion that the unchecked har- 
angues of the Thelwalls and Hodsons, the Binnses 
and the Gale Joneses, might lead the people into 
excesses, In this frame of mind the majority 
would probably have voted the bills in perpe- 
tuity; but it was thought proper to limit their 
duration to three years. 
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On the 8th of December a message from the 
king was delivéred to both houses, stating that 
the present order of things in France would induce 
his majesty to meet any disposition for negotia- 
tion on the part of the enemy with an earnest 
desire to conclude a treaty for a general peace; 
and that his majesty hoped that the spirit and de- 
termination manifested by his parliament, added 
to the recent and important successes of the Aus- 
trian armies, and to the continued and growing 
embarrassments of the enemy, might speedily 
conduce to the attainment of this great object. 

After the Christmas recess, Mr. 

A.D, 1796. Grey, in the commons, made a mo- 
tion to bind the country to a peace, complaining 
that, contrary to general expectation, the minis- 
try, in lieu of opening negotiations, were making 
preparations for continuing the war. Pitt said 
that there was a sincere desire of peace if it could 
be obtained on honourable terms, but that the 
country could not break her faith with the allies 
that remained true to her, or consent to any ar- 
rangement which should leave the French in pos- 
session of Belgium, Holland, Savoy, Nice,&c.; and 
he added, that it was for ministers to determine 
when and how negotiations should be opened. Mr. 
Grey’s motion was negatived by 190 against 50. 

On the 10th of March the same honourable 
member moved that the house should resolve 
itself into a committee to inquire into the state 
of the nation. In his speech he dwelt upon the 
enormous expenses and the hopeless prospects of 
the war. Within the last three years £77,000,000 
had been added to the national debt, and the 
country was less able to endure taxation than 
before. The opposition committed a political 
error in constantly repeating that England was 
ruined and never could compete with France; 
and Pitt bitterly accused them of taking pains 
to encourage the French to assume the arrogance 
of dictating the terms of peace. Mr. Grey’s mo- 
tion was negatived by 207 against 45. A few 
weeks later, on the 6th of May, he moved a long 
series of resolutions on the misapplication of the 
public money; but the order of the day was also 
carried against this motion by a majority of 209 
to 38. On the 19th of May the session was 
closed by a speech from the throne, which ex 
pressed the happy effects experienced from the 
provisions adopted for suppressing sedition and 
restraining the progress of principles subversive 
of all established government. 

In the course of the summer, Burke, to per- 
suade or to shame a part of the country out of 
ita fears, and to prove that there was more danger 


~ Itytreating with the French than in fighting with 


m, published the two first of his celebrated 
Letters on a Regicide Peace. These two letters, 
the last of his writings he lived to give to the 
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world, and the two others that were published 
after his death, are to be classed among the most 
splendid efforts of his great mind. The war had 
been conducted on a very different system from 
the one he had proposed; but the monstrous 
errors which had been committed did not make 
him despair of the final result, provided only a 
check could be given to that despondence which 
had seized upon many minds, and which the op- 
position were inculcating and promoting. “To 
a people,” said he, “who have been once proud 
and great, and great because they were proud, a 
change in the national spirit is the most terrible 
of all revolutions!” Nevertheless Pitt considered 
himself obliged to continue some overtures which 
had been made to Barthelemy at Basle. Mr. 
Wickham asked whether the directory were de- 
sirous to negotiate with Great Britain and her 
allies on moderate and honourable conditions, 
and would agree to a meeting of a congress for 
this purpose. Barthelemy replied, that the di- 
rectors sincerely desired peace, but must posi- 
tively insist on keeping Belgium, or all the Aus- 
trian dominions in the Low Countries, as they 
had been formally annexed to the French repub- 
lic by a constitutional decree which could not be 
revoked. Moreover, at the very same time the 
directors were fostering and entertaining at Paris 
a number of Irish revolutionists, and were con- 
templating a grand expedition to Ireland to co- 
operate with our rebellious subjects, and to convert 
that country into another small dependence. Nay, 
to such length had matters gone, that in the pre- 
ceding month of June the directory had con- 
cluded a treaty with Wolfe Tone, Arthur O’Con- 
nor, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the leaders of 
the Irish revolutionists, who had smuggled them- 
selves over to Paris for that purpose; and, though 
all unknown to his lordship, a copy of that se- 
cret treaty was lying not many yards from the 
spot where they, in October, pretended to enter 
upon a pacific conference with the noble Eng- 
lish envoy. 

In the autumn, not, we believe, with the slight- 
est hope of bringing the negotiation to any ad- 
missible end, our government actually applied 
for passports for an ambassador and suite to go 
to Paris. “Thus,” says Thiers, who can still 
chuckle over the matter, “‘ the English aristocracy 
were reduced to sue for peace to the regicide re- 
public! . . . This striking proceeding on the 
part of our most implacable enemy had some- 
thing glorious in it for our republic!” As Thiers 
feels now, even so felt (but only much more in- 
tensely) the republicans then. The step raised 
their presumption and confidence by many de- 
grees: it was a gigantic fawr-pas in politics, from 
which the trumpet tongue of Burke ought to 
have warned every statesman, every Englishman ; 
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ita effects were likely to be as mischievous as all 
the blunders united which had been committed 
in the conduct of the war; but the opposition 
had driven for this, and Pitt had thought it ne- 
cessary to prove to the nation that a peace with 
France was not attainable. Lord Malmesbury 
and his numerous retinue arrived in Paris on the 
22d of October. The five kings of the Luxem- 
burg (the directors were fast assuming a very 
regal state) appointed their minister of foreign 
affairs to confer with his lordship, who proposed 
mutual restitution of conquests as the funda- 
mental principle of a treaty. The directors in- 
timated that England had better treat by and 
for herself, and leave her allies to shift for them- 
selves. When the mock negotiations, which were 
enlivened on the part of the French by many in- 
solent sallies, had lasted six or seven weeks, Lord 
Malmesbury, in reply to a haughty message, told 
the directors that there conld be no further ne- 
gotiations; and on the next day, the 19th of De- 
cember, his lordship was told that his further 
presence in Paris was totally unnecessary, and 
that he and his suite must take their departure 
within forty-eight hours. Rejoicing in the op- 
portunity of insulting a lord, the low-bred di- 
rectors added, that a common courier could do 
the business as well as he, if the English govern- 
ment were disposed to accept the conditions of 
the republic. They were encouraged by the vic- 
tories of Bonaparte in Italy, and stimulated by 
the difficulty of providing for their military popu- 
lation if peace should be established. 

Persevering in their old system, the English 
government sent out some large reinforcements 
to the West Indies. We had already more sugar 
colonies than we needed, and most of the French 
and Dutch colonies were wretchedly unhealthy 
(charnel-houses to the British troops that were 
sent to them); but the managers of the war are 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt, whether, 
without actual possession of the French islands, 
we could have kept our own in anything like a 
tranquil and thriving state. 

By this time Sir Gilbert Elliot had made the 
island of Corsica too hot for him and the small 
English force there; he had entirely alienated 
the affections of the islanders, and had quarrelled 
with nearly all the English officers about him: 
he had so disgusted General Sir Charles Stuart, 
that that brave and high-minded man had sent 
in his resignation and returned to England. After 
driving the venerable Paoli (without whom the 
English would never have been there, nor Sir 
Gilbert have been made a viceroy) into an oh- 
acure retirement in the interior of the country, 
he had driven him, in his extreme old age, into 
another exile, by sending him an intimation that 
he must immediately leave the island. The Cor- 
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sican peasantry began to turn their arms against 
the English, the French party raised their heads, 
and it was evident that some great effort would 
he made from the opposite continent to assist 
them. So effectual was this hostility that our 
government transmitted orders for the evacua- 
tion of the island. On the 8th of October, Spain 
was driven by the French to declare war against 
Great Britain; and she had fitted out a fleet to 
co-operate with the republicans some time before 
this. But for the wonderful intelligence, deci- 
sion, and gallantry of Captain Nelson, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot would have passed from his viceregal go- 
vernment to a French prison. But, threatening 
to bombard the town about their ears, the com- 
modore imposed respect on the revolutionary 
committee of thirty who had taken upon them 
the government of the island, and sent their 
guards scampering out of the town; and quietly 
commencing the embarkation on the 14th of Oc- 
tober, he saw that work completed on the 19th, 
just as the great Spanish fleet was coming in sight 
of Cape Corso All private property was saved, 
and our public stores, to the value of £200,000, 
were gotten safely on board. On the very next 
day the French troops, who hud been pushed over 
from Leghorn, and who had landed at Cape Corso 
under cover of the Spanish ships, marched into 
the citadel of Bastia only one hour after the rear 
of the British had spiked the gunsand evacuated it. 
Nelson was the last man that left the shore: hav- 
ing thus, as he said, seen the first and the last of 
Corsica. He had captured forts and fortresses, 
fighting on land better than our professional sol- 
diers; and after quitting the island he fought 
a most gallant action at sea with some of the 
Spaniards. 

The most important operations of the French 
navy were connected with a descent upon Ireland. 
On the 17th of December, a fleet, numbering 
forty-three sail, of which seventeen were of the 
line, succeeded in getting out of Brest. On board 
were 25,000 men, choice infantry and cavalry, 
who had been tried in the war of the Vendée ; 
a great quantity of field artillery, ammunition, 
and stores of every description; a good many 
spare muskets and bayonets to put into the hands, 
and some red liberty night-caps to put upon the 
heads of the Irish patriots, or insurgents, or 
rebels. The fleet was commanded by Vice-ad- 
miral Morand de Galles, Rear-admirals Richery, 
Nielly, and Bouvet; the commander-in-chief of 
the army was Hoche, a young sergeant in the 
gardes Frangaises when the revolution began. 
Fearful of encountering our Channel fleet, sepa- 
rated by a storm, and navigating with confusion 
and rashness, this fleet and army suffered greatly, 
and did nothing. Seven or eight of the ships 
entered Bantry Bay; but the troops on board 
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could not venture to land. One ship of the line | man part of this great plan 
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had already gone down with 1400 people on | 63,000 foot and 11,000 horse, driving back some 
board; other vessels foundered or were driven | Austrian corps from the ground they had con- 
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on shore; and the remainder soon made all the 
haste they could to return to Brest Of forty- 
three sail, thirty-one arrived in pout in bad con- 
dition seven had been captured by the British’ 

On the Continent the republicans had been 
more successful, though even there thei fortunes 
were chequered—Carnot, as one of the five direc- 
tors, now entiuely monopolized the war depatt- 
ment. Under his auspices, but not at his origi 
nal suggestion—for the idea, obvious 1n itself, 
had occurred to Dumouniez, Moreau, Pichegin, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and 100 officers besides— 
it was resolved, early in the year, to attack Ger 
many and Italy at the same time, in order to di 
vide the emperoi’s forces; and, in case of the 
complete success of both the attacking armies, 
that of Italy was to move through the passes of 
the Tyrol or of Carinthia, effect a junction with 
the army of Germany in Bavaria, or farther on 
in the hereditary states of Austria, and then the 
two were to advance upon Vienna, and impose 
the terms of peace there Pichegru, who had 
fallen out of favour with the directory, was su- 
perseded by Moreau, and this able general, and 
Jourdan, who had been foiled and beaten by 
Clairfait the preceding year, undertook the Ger- 

1 A week or a fortnight before the Best fleet sailed, our min 
isters ought to have been fully aware of its destination Early 
in December, an American vessel, laden with 20 000 stand of 
arms and cannon, was taken by an Enghsh man-of war, on the 
shrewd suspicion of being bound for Ireland, which she unques 
tionably was ‘‘She was a good emblem of American peace 
Her name was the Olwe Branch, with a covered cargo of arma "~ 
Letter from Lawrence to Burke, in Eputolary Correspondence of 
the Rught Honourable Bdmund Buike and Dr French Lawrence 
Our American kmamen had made very strenuous efforts to re- 
Volutionize Ireland on thew own account during their war of 
independence , and now a very numerous party of them, partly 


through apite but more through the love of Iucre were willing 
to asust the French 
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quered on the left bank of 
the Rhine at the end of the 
last campaign, invested the 
renowned fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein, on the right bank 
of that river, inmediately 
opposite to Coblentz The 
empetor'’s brother, the Arch 
duke Chailes, who had taken 
the command of Clairfait’s 
pimy, winch now amounted 
to about 70000 foot and 
20,000 horse, advanced 1a- 
pidly with a part of it to 
the Rhine, defeated one of 
Jourdan’s divisions under 
Gene1 al Lefebvre,and forced 
Joudan to relinquish his 
siege, and take up other po- 
sitions But while the archduke was thus occupied 
by Jourdan, Morean, who had about 72,000 foot 
and between 6000 and 7000 horse, dashing across 
the Rhine at Strasburg, some 150 miles higher up 
the 1iver than Cobleniz, captured, on the 24th of 
June, the fortress of Kehl, and after a series of 
victories advanced towards the heart of Suabia, his 
progress being facilitated by the rapid drafts made 
upon the army of his opponent, old General Wurm- 
ser, to reinforce the empero1’s armies in Italy. 
When the campaign opened Wurmeer had not 
60,000 foot to oppose to Moreau’s 72,000, but his 
cavalry was superior in number, as in nearly 
every other quality—he having at one moment 
upwards of 20,000 horse At one draft 25,000 
men were withdrawn from Wurmser’s army, and 
sent through the Tyrol into Italy ; and in a short 
time the veteran general himself was obliged to 
hurry to the defence of Lombardy. On the 26th 
of June, the archduke, with the mass of his forces, 
marched up the Rhine 1n oder to check Moreau. 
Jourdan, thus disembarrassed, re-crossed the 
Rhine, and, finding nothing to oppose him except 
a small army of imperiahsts under Wartensleben, 
he pushed forward, and, after a series of skir 
mishes rather than battles, took Frankfort, 
Wurzburg, and other towns Moreau kept ad- 
vancing on nearly a parallel line, his army and 
Jourdan’s, en échélonnant, presenting a front 
which extended more than sixty leagues. It was 
by the emperatie order of Carnot that the two 
armies thus spread themselves in order to twin 
both wings of the imperialists. The Archduke 
Charles perceived the error, and, narrowing his 
own front, and gradually bringing nearer to a 
converging point the separate forces of Wartene 
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quently disputing the ground, but determined 
not to hazard a battle until his retiring forces 
were all brought so near to each other that he 
might fall with a superior force either upon 
Jourdan or upon Moreau. As the French ad- 
vanced triumphantly, and with the appearance 
of so little opposition, some of the contingent 
corps, who, on the whole, behaved indifferently, 
quitted the imperial army and disbanded, and 
several of the states of the empire sued to the 
directory for a separate peace, which they ob- 
tained upon condition of paying enormous con- 
tributions. Still extending his front, and mov- 
ing over a good deal of the ground which our 
great Duke of Mailborough had traversed in his 
Blenheim campaign, Moreau captured Ulm and 
Donauworth on the Danube, and was preparing to 
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ARCHDUKE CHARLES OF AUSTRIA —From a print 
after Kreutzinger 


cross the river Lech into Bavaria, and thence to 
move onward to the defiles of the Tyrol, on the 
Italian side of which the republican army was at 
the moment completely victorious, when, on the 
24th of August, the Archduke Charles, who had 
gathered some reinforcements in the valley of the 
Danube, and who had rapidly executed his ad- 
mirably designed movements, fell upon Jourdan 
with a superiority of force, and completely de- 
feated him at Amberg. The Austrian prince 
then followed the fleeing republicans to the 
Maine, and gave them another tremendous beat- 
ing, on the 3d of September, at Wiirzburg. Still 
pressing on the rear of the republicans, who fell 
into a miserably disorganized state, he defeated 
them again on the 16th of September, at Aschaf- 


fenburg, and drove them with terrible loss to the ~ 
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opposite side of the Rhine. In his retreat Jour- 
dan had lost 20,000 men, and nearly all his artil- 
lery and baggage. Moreau, who was too far 
away to the right to render any assistance to 
Jourdan, could neither advance nor maintain 
himself where he was, on the Bavarian frontier : 
he therefore began his famed retreat, which lay 
through the Black Forest, on the 25th of Septem- 
ber. Moreau had still 70,000 men, who had suf- 
fered no serious disaster. The imperial general 
Latour, who was nearest at hand to follow him, had 
not above 24,000 men; and some scattered corps 
did not join his standard with sufficient rapidity 
to enable him to contend successfully with the re- 
publicans. Latour, pressing too close on Moreau’s 
rear, sustained a defeat on the 2d of October at 
Biberach. The republicans got safely through 


the valley of Hell and the whole of the Black 


Forest ; but when they reached the banks of the 
Rhine they found the victorious Archduke Charles 
ready to meet them, with a force equal, or perhaps 
somewhat superior to their own. Moreau, at 
the end of his too much praised retreat, found 
himself compelled to fight two battles, and both 
battles were to him defeats. On the 19th of Octo- 
ber he was beaten at all points, at Emmendingen; 
and, on the 20th, in spite of his formidable posi- 
tion among the rocks and cliffs of Schliengen, he 
was beaten again; and nothing but a violent 
storm, and the pitchy darkness of the night and 
the roughness of the ground, which prevented the 
splendid Austrian cavalry from acting, enabled 
him to get his disheartened columns to the safe 
side of the Rhine. 

The Archduke Charles had saved Germany, 
but, owing to the invasion of Jourdan and Mo- 
reau on this side, the much smaller republican 
army of Italy had subdued all the north of the 
Italian peninsula The command of this smaller 
army, which took the field much earlier than the 
army or the two armies on the Rhine, was given 
to the aspiring young man who had “killed the 
people for the regicides”' on the critical 13th 
Vendémiaire, and who had since then murried 
Madame Josephine Beauharnais, a native of 
Martinique, widow of Vicomte Alexandre de 
Beauharnais, who had served as a general in the 
republican armies, and who had been guillotined 
during the reign of terror, which had also con- 
signed his fair relict to a prison. This very 
graceful captivating woman was linked in a close 
friendship with the fascinating Cabarus, who 
now bore the name of Tallien, the daring man 
who had been the first to beard Robespierre in 
the convention, and who, in consequence of that 
deed, had obtained a large share of political 
power and patronage. The Beauharnais was 
also exceedingly intimate with Director Barras, 
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and enjoyed the friendship or patronage of other 
powerful individuals. It was unfair to say that 
the young Corsican owed his appointment to 
this marriage; but it would be unreasonable to 
doubt that Josephine contributed to it. It was 
Barras and Carnot that proposed to give the 
command of the army of Italy to Bonaparte, as 
the fittest man for it, and the other three direc- 
tors, after some hesitation, assented. He arrived 
at head-quarters, at Nice, on the 26th of March. 
He found the disposable forces amounting to 
about 50,000 men, but badly provided and in a 
wretched state of indiscipline. The combined 
army of the Austrians and Piedmontese amounted 
to 60,000—in Bonaparte’s reckoning to 75,000 
men—and was now under the command of 
Beaulieu, a gallant veteran. It was stretched 
along the ridge of the Apennines, at the foot of 
which the French, as in the preceding campaign, 
were advancing. Not waiting to be attacked, 
Beaulieu descended from the heights, and on the 
11th of April he met the advanced guard of the 
French at Voltri, near Genoa, and repulsed it. 
At the same time D’Argenteau, who commanded 
Beaulieu’s centre, traversed the mountains of 
Montenotte to descend upon Savona, and thus 
take the French in flank. But when more than 
half his march was completed, D'Argenteau met 
« French division of 1500 men, who threw them- 
selves into the old hill redoubt of Montelegino, 
which in a manner shut up the road of Monte- 
notte. The fate of the campaign, and perhaps 
the then young republican general, lay within 
that old redoubt. D’Argenteau attacked it three 
times with all his infantry, but Colonel Rampon 
maintained the post; and this gave time to Bona- 
parte to march round by night by an unguarded 
road to D’Argenteau’s rear; and, before Beau- 
lieu, who was on the left, or General Colli, who 
was on the right with the mass of the Piedmon- 
tese troops, could come up to his support, D’Ar- 
genteau was defeated, and driven in disorderly 
retreat beyond Montenotte. The young repub- 
lican general had now pushed into the valley of 
the Bormida, between the two disjointed wings 
of the allied army. Beaulieu and Colli hastened 
to repair this disaster, by re-establishing their 
communications; but Bonaparte was too quick 
for them, and by two attacks, one at Millesimo 
on the 13th of April, the other at Dego on the 
14th, Colli and the Piedmontese army were com- 
pletely separated from the Austrians, and Pro- 
vera, with an Austrian division of 2000 men, was 
obliged to lay down his arms. On the 15th, a 
inistake committed by Wukassowich nearly re- 
trieved the fortune of the allies; that general 
with 5000 Austrians came suddenly from Voltri, 
where Beaulieu had been victorious over the 
French, ran upon Dego, where he expected to 
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find his countrymen, but where, instead, lie found 
Massena, with a division of the French army, 
little prepared for any attack. Wukassowich 
made a brilliant charge and scattered the French 
division; but General Laharpe came down with 
reinforcements, and Bonaparte himself, dreading 
the fatal consequences of a defeat in his rear, 
hastened to the spot with still more troops. 
Then, after the most heroic conduct, Wukasso- 
wich was obliged to retire. As the republicans 
debouched through the valley of the Bormida 
into the rich plains of Piedmont, Beaulieu re- 
treated in good order to the Po, to defend the 
emperor's Milanese territories, leaving Colli and 
the Piedmontese army to shift for themselves. 
Bonaparte instantly turned against Colli, who 
had taken post on the western declivities of the 
Apennines at Ceva, drove him from that post, 
followed him to Mondovi, dislodged him there, 
and pursued him beyond Cherasco. Betrayed 
by part of his army who had been proselytized, 
and now badly served by the rest, pressed by a 
superior force, and Jooking in vain for aid from 
Beaulieu, Colli at length retreated to Carignan, 
close to Turin. By this time all the provinces 
of Piedmont south of the Po were open to the 
republican invaders, the capital itself was almost 
at their mercy, and the resources of the country 
were consumed. Vittor Amadeo sued for a 
truce, which Bonaparte granted in consideration 
of having the key-fortresses of Cuneo and Tor- 
tona put into his hands. The directory soon 
after extended the truce into a treaty of peace, 
which his Sardmian majesty paid for by deliver- 
ing up all the other Piedmontese fortresses and 
all the passes of the Alps, and by ceding to the 
French republic for ever Savoy, Nice, and some 
Alpine tracts of country. The poor old king 
did not long survive this ruinous peace, dying 
broken-hearted on the 16th of October. Imme- 
diately after concluding the truce Bonaparte 
marched against Beaulieu, drove him from the 
Po, beat him in a sharp battle at Fombio, be- 
tween Piacenza and Milan, and made him fall 
back upon the river Adda. The Austrian gene- 
ral occupied the town of Lodi and its bridge 
across the Adda, which last he defended with a 
numerous and excellent artillery ; but, with that 
want of ensemble or compactness which attended 
nearly all the operations of all these generals, 
he stationed his infantry too far off to be able 
properly to support the artillery. On the 10th 
of May, Bonaparte, after a terrific conflict, car- 
ried the bridge of Lodi, when, as he said himself 
many years afterwards, the idea first flashed 
across his mind that he might become a great 
actor in the world’s drama. Beaulieu, with an 
army now demoralized and panio-stricken, made 
a faint attempt to defend the line of the Mincio; 
aay 
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but, after throwing a garrison into Mantua, he 
withdrew behind the Adige into the Tyrol. On 
the 15th of May, Bonaparte made a triumphal 
entrance into Milan, where the French had many 
converts and partizaus. All Lombardy was now 
at the feet of the conqueror except Mantua, and 
that fortress was soon blockaded. And now be- 
gan a system of plunder—a plundering of friends 
and foes and helpless neutrals—which had never 
yet been equalled. 

The troops were to be supported, the officers 
were to be enriched by the spoils of Italy; and 
the five directors at the Luxemburg were inces- 
santly calling upon the general for money— 
money—more money, Bonaparte himself says, 
that, besides clothing and feeding, and abun- 
dantly paying his army, he remitted to them 
60,000,000 francs during his first Italian cam- 
paign. Until the emperor should send another 
army, there was absolutely nothing in Italy to 
offer any valid resistance to these insatiable 
plunderers, Wherever resistance showed itself 
on the part of the desperate Italian people, it 
was quenched in blood. The fair city of Pavia 
was for a night and a day given up to plunder, 
debauchery, and every species of vivlence and 
crime. Villages were burned together with 
those who dwelt in them. Advancing south- 
ward, Bonaparte showed how the republicans 
respected neutrality by overrunning Tuscany, 
taking possession of Leghorn, putting a garrison 
in it, seizing and selling by auction the English, 
Portuguese, and other goods found in the ware- 
houses of that great free port, and commanding 
the native merchants to deliver up all property 
they had in their hands belonging to any enemies 
of the French republic. The next to be plun- 
dered were the states and possessions of the poor 
old helpless pope; and about this work the un- 
believers went with great zest. On the 18th of 
June, a marauding column entered Bologna, 
and at once laid hands on the Monte di Pieta. 
Another division entered Ferrara and did the 
saine. Pius VI. despatched envoys to sue for 
terms, and on the 23d of June, Bonaparte granted 
an armiatice at the following price .—15,000,000 
francs in cash, and 6,000,000 in provisions, horses, 
&e., &e.; a number of paintings, ancient statues, 
and vases, and 500 manuscripts to be selected out 
of the Vatican library by commissioners sent 
from Paris; the cession of the provinces of Bo- 
logna and Ferrara, the cession of the port and 
citadel of Ancona, and the closing of all the Pa- 
pal ports to the English and their allies. 

Bonaparte was recalled from this eagy and pro- 
fitable work by intelligence that Wusmeer waa 
coming against him with part of the imperial 
army which had retreated before Moreau. The 
German veteran descended from the valley of 
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Trento with from 50,000 to 60,000 men. Blind 
as ever to the fatal consequences of dividing hie 
forces, Wurmser aplit his army into two, moving 
himself with the larger half along the eastern 
shore of the Lago di Guarda, and sending Quos- 
nadowich with the other division along the 
western bank. Bonaparte, who had raised his 
blockade of Mantua, and concentrated his forces, 
instantly threw their entire weight upon Quosna- 
flowich, crushed him at Lonato, drove him back 
into the mountains, and then, turning quickly 
round, faced old Wurmser with a force now 
nearly double that of the Austrians; and, in two 
bloody battles fought near Castiglione, on the 
3d and 5th of August, the dull, but brave old 
man was defeated, and driven back into the 
Tyrol, with the loss of his artillery and several 
thousand men. Bonaparte followed him up the 
lower valley of the Tyrol, defeated an Austrian 
division on the 4th of September, and entered as 
a conqueror into the city of Trento. Descending 
the valley of the Brenta, Wurmser again entered 
Italy and advanced to Bassano, where he was 
joined by some reinforcements from Carinthia. 
But his active young opponent followed close upon 
his rear, and all that the veteran could do was to 
throw himself into the important fortress of Man- 
tua with some 18,000 men, the wretched remnant 
of his army. It was the 14th of September when 
Wurmser got within the walls of the Virgilian 
city. By the end of October, as the snows were 
beginning to whiten the ridges of those Alps, 
two fresh Austrian armies were descending into 
Italy. 

But, again, these two armies, instead of being 
united in the mountains, out of the reach of the 
enemy, and then poured down on the plain as 
one torrent, were allowed to come dribbling in 
different directions, and to get into the presence 
of the French divided and far apart. Marshal 
Alvinzi descended from Carinthia upon Belluno 
with 30,000 men, while Davidowich with 20,000 
men moved down from the Tyrol. The two 
armies united would hardly have been a match 
for Bonaparte, who could bring at the least 
45,000 men into action; but as it was arranged, 
they had between them to traverse nearly one-half 
of the breadth of Italy before Alvinzi and David- 
owich could join at the appointed spot, between 
Peschiera and Verona, whence they were to 
march together to Mantua, where Wurmeer 
was to be released, and the general with the Scla- 
vonic name moved at a snail’s pace. With the 
mass of his forees Bonaparte rushed to meet Al- 
vinzi, and gave him battle at Le Nove on the 6th 
of November; but, instead of defeating him, he 
himeelf sustained a terrible repulse, and retreated 
next day towards Verona to piek up the shat- 
tered columns of Vauboise, who was retreating 
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befere Davidowich. Contrary to expectation, 
Alvinzi, overcoming every obstacle, reached the 
heights of Caldiero, in front of Verona. But, in- 
stead of finding Davidowich there, he learned that 
that sluggard, or arch-traitor, had been reposing 
himself for ten blessed days at Roveredo, between 
Trento and the Lago di Guarda, and was still 
there or far away in that neighbourhood. Thus 
left to himself, Alvinzi was attacked, on the 12th 
of November, by Bonaparte, who attempted to 
dislodge him from Caldiero This proved fruit- 
less; the Austrians stood on those heights like 
rocks, and after considerable loss the French 
were compelled to retreat again into Verona. 
For a moment the young Corsican’s heart failed 
him; but he soon roused himself, and, march- 
ing quietly out of Verona in the night of the 
14th of November, and moving rapidly by a 
cross-road that ran through a marshy country, 
he got close to Villanova, in the rear of Alvinzi. 
The Alpone, a mountain stream, almost dry in 
some seasons of the year, ran between the French 
and Villanova, and was traversed only by the 
- marrow stone bridge of Arcole Bonaparte made 
a rush atthe, buasige, Sut found it defended by 
two battalions of Croats aud Hungarians with 
some artillery, Three times the French column 
attempted to storm it amidst a shower of grape- 
shot and musketry, and three times reeled back 
with terrific loss, many of the men ran away 
along the narrow causeway which led up to the 
bridge and plunged into the maishes for safety 
Bonaparte himself was thrown fiom the causeway 
into a marsh, and was very near being taken, for 
the Croats and Hungarians rushed across the 
bridge and swept everything before them. A 
charge of French grenadiers drove back the 
enemy, and extricated their general when he was 
up to his middle in mud and water, and almost 
surrounded. By this time Alvinzi had changed 
his front, and advanced from the heights of Cal- 
diero, upon which the battle became general. It 
1 The year 1796 was signalized by the complete execution 
of the formal and final partition of Poland, after the compul 
sory abdication of Stanislaus on the 25th of November, 1795 
Of this deed, the chief political crime of modern Europe, a 
great writer says —‘‘ Thus fell the Polish people after a wise and 
virtuous attempt to establish hherty, and a heroic struggle tu, 
defend 1t—by the flagitious wickedness of Russia—by the foul 
treachery of Prussia—by the unprincipled accession of Austna— 
and by the ehort-sighted as wel! as mean spirited acquiescence 
of all the nations of Europe Till the first partition, the sacred- 
ness of ancient possession, the right of every people to its own 
soil, were universally regarded as the guardian principles of 
European mdependence They gained strength from that pro- 
gress of civilization which they protected and secured ; and the 
violation. of them seemed to be m a great degree precluded by the 
jealousies of great states, and by the wise combinations of the 
smaller communities Confederacies were formed long wars 
were carried on, to prevent the dangerous aggrandizement of 
states by legitimate conquest, To prevent a nation from acquir- 
ing the power of doing wrong to others was the great object of 


negotiation and war These principles wore just and wise, as 
ths preservation of the balance of power was in truth the only 
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lasted for three days, and was by far the hardest 
fought in all these Italian campaigns, If David- 
owich had been at hand with only half of hia 
20,000 men, or if old Wurmeer, leaving Mantua 
to take care of itself, had come up while Bona- 
parte was sacrificing his best men in obstinate 
and fruitless efforts to carry the bridge of Arcole, 
or when the French army was divided, one part 
on one side of the Alpone and the rest on the 
other side, the invaders must have been exter- 
minated. But so bright an hypothesis was not 
to be realized by Austrian generals, or by any 
other generals for many a year to come, Un- 
disturbed in flanks and rear, Bonaparte fought 
on, with a terrific loss to his own army; and 
yet, after all, lhe did not carry the bridge of 
Arcole. The attacks of the 15th were renewed 
on the 16th. On the 17th the Corsican general 
threw a bridge over the Alpone, and sent Au- 
gereau across to advance along the left bank, 
with a strong column to take the defenders of 
the bridge in flank. Angereau succeeded in his 
object and gained possession of the village of 
Arcole, Alvinzi then made his retreat upuu Vi- 
cenza and Bassano, where he took up his winter- 
quarters. The French estimate his loss at 4000 
“in killed and wounded, and as many in prisoners; 
they do not state their own loss, but it must 
necessarily have been immense. 

On the same day that Alvinz: began his retreat 
from the left bank of the Adige, Davidowich, aa 
if waking from a drunken sleep, came blundering 
down by Ala to the right bank of that river, and 
entered the Italian plains between Peschiera and 
Verona; but Bonaparte, who had now nothing 
else to do, turned against him with his superior 
and victorious forces, and presently drove him 
back to Ala, to Roveredo, and the steep hills that 
overhang the Tyrol pass Thus ended what was 
not incorrectly called the third Italian campaign 
of the year 1796 ; and thus Bonaparte had beaten 


successively Beaulieu, Wurmser, and Alvinzi.' 


effe tual security of all mdependent nations against oppression 
But in the caso of Poland a nation was robbed of ita ancient 
terntory without the pretence of any wrong that could justify 
war without even those forms of war which could bestow on the 
acquisition the name of conquest It was an attack on the 
balance of power, the great outwork of nationa] independence 
itself It 1s a cruel and bitter aggravation of this calamity, 
that the crime was perpetrated under the pretence of the wise 
and just principle of maintaining the equilibrium—as if that 
principle had any value but its tendency to prevent such crimes 
—as if an equal division of the booty bore any resemblance to & 
jomt exertion to prevent the robbery But in truth, the equality 
of the partition did not hinder 1t from being the very worst and 
moat dangerons distu:bance of the balance of power It left 
the balance between three powerful states as it wae before; but 
1t destroyed the balance between the strong and the weak It 
strengthened the strong and 1t taught them how to render their 
strength irresistible by combination In the case of giivate 
highwaymen and pirates, a fair division of the tooty ie 
doubt, to the harmony of the gang and the safety of 

bers, but renders them mote formidable to the ho aud 
peaceable part of mankind.” —Bir James Mackintosh 
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emperor. On the 13th of November, Fox tri- 
umphantly moved * That his majesty’s ministers, 
having authorized and directed, at different times, 
and without the consent and during the sitting 
of parliament, the issue of various sums of money 
for the service of his imperial majesty, and also 
for the service of the army under the Prmce of 
Condé, have acted contrary to their duty, and to 
the trust reposed in them, and have thereby vio- 
Malmesbury to Paris. Allusion was also made | lated the constitutional privileges of this house.” 
to the success of our arms in the East and West | Pitt took up good ground, by admitting that it 
Indies, and to the brilliant campaign of the | was anirregular act which he had hazarded, know- 
Archduke Charles. The usual addresses passed | ing his responsibility, but not doubting his duty ; 


Pg @p|OON after the close of the last ses- 
| Ca ie sion, the British parliament had 


been dissolved by proclamation. 

NA | ‘The new parliament assembled on 

y } the 6th of October, 1796, and was 
© | opened by a speech from the throne, 







in which his majesty repeated his anxious wish 
for an honourable peace, and announced the in- 
tended fruitless and degrading mission of Lord 





without a division. 

On the 7th of November, Pitt opened the 
budget. The money required by ministers was 
£27,945,000. Among the ways and means they 
proposed was a new loan of £18,000,000. There 
seemed to be, on the whole, a good English spirit 
in the house. Whatever Pitt said that was ani- 
mating, as to the courage and resources of the 
country, and our capability of achieving the 
safety of Europe, our own glory and permanent 
advantage, was well cheered: but Fox, on the 
other hand, was heard in dead silence when he 
endeavoured to attribute the zeal shown in the 


new loan, called the loyalty loan, to a desire of 


peace,’ It had been stated by Pitt, in his speech 
on opening the budget, that ministers had made 
an advance of £1,200,000, to the hard-pressed 


that he had had only a choice of difficulties, from 
the exigencies of our ally on the one side, and 
from the public panic, on account of the scarcity 
of specie at home, on the other. When Pitt sat 
down, the Hon. Charles Bathurst Bragge, trea- 
surer of the navy, moved an amendment upon 
Fox’s resolution, to the effect that the advance 
to the emperor, “though not to be drawn into 
precedent but upon occasions of special neces- 
sity, was, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, a justifiable aud proper exercise of the dis- 
cretion vested in his majesty’s ministers by the 
vote of credit, and calculated to produce conse- 
quences which have proved highly advantageous 
to the common cause, and to the general inter- 
ests of Europe ;” and this was carried by a majo- 
rity of 285 to 81. 


4 Dr. French Lawrence to Burke. — Epistolary Correapondence, | The precipitate return of Lord Malmesbury 
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from Paris was followed, on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, by a message from the king to parliament, 
in which his majesty declared that the rupture 
of the negotiation did not proceed from the want 
of a sincere desire on his part for the restoration 
of peace, but from the excessive pretensions of 
the enemy, which were incompatible with the 
permanent interests of this country and the 
general security of Europe. 
AD. 1797 During the last year the directors 
— ’ of the Bank of England had several 
times represented to the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer their inability of supplying his rapid 
and increasing demands. The dread of an in- 
vasion had, moreover, produced a run upon the 
bank for specie, and certain opposition pamphlets 
and journals had done their best to increase this 
panic, as a likely means of overthrowing Pitt ; 
not bearing in mind that it might have over- 
thrown the country as well. On the 9th of 
February, the bank directors informed Pitt that 
to comply with his new request of making a 
further advance of £1,500,000 as a loan to Ire- 
land, would most probably force the directors 
to shut their doors. In this alarming state of 
affairs, the privy council, on Sunday, the 26th, 
sent an order prohibiting the directors of the 
Bank of England from issuing any cash or specie 
in payment, till the sense of parliament could 
be taken, and measures be adopted for supporting 
public credit. This decisive step was announced 
to parliament on the next day by a royal message; 
and the subject was immediately taken into con- 
sideration by both lords and commons. The 
opposition testified as much glee as a noted smug- 
gler is said to have done at seeing the old Cus- 
tom-house on fire, This must crush the cold 
proud minister, who prided himself most of all 
on his financial ability, or nothing would. Fox 
exultingly gave notice that he should feel it 
necessary to move an inquiry into all the past 
transactions between the bank and the minister, 
and said several things very proper to keep up 
the panic, and destroy what little credit there 
was left atthat moment. Sheridan, Whitbread, 
and others made motions with the same animus. 
Ministerial motions were carried in both houses 
for appointing by ballot a secret committee to 
examine into the affairs of the bank. In the 
meanwhile the bank was authorized to issue small 
notes. The secret committee soon reported that 
there was a clear balance or surplus belonging to 
the bank, of £3,826,890, exclusive of a debt from 
government of £11,666,800; that the hank had 
lately expericnced a drain of cash, owing to the 
prevalence of alarm; that, as this alarm might 
continue, the bank might be deprived of the 
means of supplying the cash necessary for the 
exigencies of the public service; and that there- 
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fore it was proper to continue the measures al- 
ready taken, for such time and under such limi- 
tations as should seem expedient to parliament. 
The commons having resolved themselves into a 
committee of the whole house to take this report 
into consideration, Pitt moved for a bill to con- 
tinue and confirm for a limited timethe restriction 
of the issue of specie by the Bank of England; and, 
after various clauses had been added, chiefly by 
ministers themselves, this bill was passed. The 
bank was to be authorized to issue specie to the 
amount of £100,000 for the accommodation of 
private bankers and traders; and saving and ex- 
cept to the army and navy, who were to be paid 
in cash, bank notes were to be a legal tender to 

all. The government immediately guaranteed a 
further loan of £2,000,000 for our ally the emperor. 

While parliament was sitting mutinies broke 

out in the fleets, which gave far greater alarm 
than the bank suspending cash payments. For 
some time discontents had prevailed among the 
seamen, the principal subjects of which were the 
miserable smallness of their pay and of the 
Greenwich pensions, neither of which had been 
augmented since the reign of Charles II.; the 
very unequal distribution of prize-money, which 

gave almost everything to the admirals and 

superior oflicers, leaving next to nothing to the 
petty officers and the crews; the excessive harsh- 
ness and severity of the discipline, and the 
haughty and tyrannical behaviour of many of 
the officers. Within three days, at the begin- 
ning of the month of March, Lord Howe, who 
still held the chief command of the Channel fleet, 
but who was then at Bath for the benefit of his 
health, received four petitions, from the Moyal 
George, Formidable, Ramillies, and Queen Char- 
lotte, soliciting the interposition of hia lordship, as 
the seamen’s friend, with the admiralty, in order 
that the seamen might in their turn experience 
an act of munificence like that which had been 
shown to the army and militia, in the provision 
made for an increase to their pay, and for their 
wives and families. Lord Howe, considering their 
tone rather mutinous, submitted the four petitions 
to Earl Spencer, the head of the admiralty, and 
wrote to the port-admiral, Sir Peter Parker, and 
to Lord Bridport, who was holding the command 
of the Channel fleet under him (Earl Howe). Sir 
Peter and Lord Bridport replied, that the peti- 
tions (three of which seemed to be in the same 
handwriting) were the work of some ill-disposed 
person; and in consequence of this reply, both 
Lord Howe and Earl Spencer thought that no 
danger was to be apprehended. But on the 12th 
of April the board of admiralty were startled 
by Sir Peter Parker, who reported that intelli- 
gence had been communicated to him of a regular 
plan, concerted, some time before, by the seamen, 
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to take the command of the ships from their 
officers, which plan was to be carried into exe- 
cution on the 16th of April. Instantly orders 
were given by telegraph from London to Ports- 
mouth for the fleet to proceed to sea. But, when 
Admiral Lord Bridport made the signal to pre- 
pare for sailing, the seamen mounted the rigging, 
instead of going to the capstan, and gave tremen- 
dous cheers—cheers of defiance. This astounding 
act was followed by others still more decisive: 
the men took all command from their captains 
and officers; they appointed “delegates,” two 
from each ship, who met in council in the great 
cabin of the Queen Charlotte, Lord Howe's flag- 
ship; and there they wrote and issued orders to 
all the seamen of the fleet to take oaths of fidel- 
ity to the cause. By the 17th every man was 
sworn. They put on shore a good many officers 
whom they accused of oppression, keeping the 
others on board as prisoners or hostages ; but at 
the same time they passed resolutions to maintain 
order and sobriety, and to pay all due respect to 
the officers on board from whom they had taken 
thecommand. To strike terror, ropes were then 
reeved (the sailors’ preparation for hanging) at 
the fore-yardarms of every ship, but they found 
no occasion to use this tackle, except for ducking 
minor offenders. There is no denying or con- 
cealing the favt—the men had been ill-paid, ill- 
fed, shamefully neglected by the country which 
depended upon them for its all, and in many 
instances harshly and brutally treated by their 
officers, and belly-pinched and plundered by the 
pursers, But not a drop of blood was spilled, 
nor, after the landing of the obnoxious officers, 
was there so much as an insult offered. Punish- 
ments were inflicted on all who got drunk, or 
misconducted themselves in any way. The mu- 
tineers allowed all frigates with convoys to sail, 
in order not to injure the commerce of the 
country. The thirty-two delegates drew up and 
signed a petition to parliament and another to 
the admiralty ; their language was respectful, and 
their demands were very far from exorbitant. 
(sovernment was now in an extremity of alarm. 
The board of admiralty was transferred to Ports- 
mouth, and a kind of negotiation was entered 
upon with the mutineers. After some discussion 
it was notified to the sailors that their demands 
were complied with, and that it was expected 
that all would return to their duty. The dele- 
gates, however, declared it to be the general 
resolution that nothing could be agreed to which 
wags not sanctioned by parliament, and guaran- 
teed by the king’s proclamation; and one of the 
admirals having used menaces on the occasion, 
the mutiny bore a more hostile aspect than before. 
At length, Lord Bridport went aboard, hoisted 
lis flag, and acquainted them that he brought 
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with him a redress of all their grievances, and 
the king’s pardon ; the consequence of which was 
that obedience was immediately restored. 

From April 23d to May 7th the fleet remained 
in due subordination, when a fresh mutiny broke 
out, on a suspicion among the sailors that the 
promises made to them would be violated. Lord 
Howe, whose influence in the navy was greater 
than that of any other person, then went down, 
and his addresses and assurances having fully 
satisfied their minds, they were again reduced to 
order. In all these measures the seamen lying 
at Plymouth concurred. On May 8th, the min- 
istry laid before the House of Commons estimates 
for the augmentation of pay to the s4amen and 
marines of the navy, the sum of which was stated 
at £436,000. Mr. Pitt, in moving for this grant, 
deprecated any discussion in the house of the 
case, and hoped that it would pass its judgment 
by a silent vote. The opposition, however, urged 
that the ministers had been culpably negligent 
in not having applied to the house sooner on the 
business, and a motion of censure to that purpose 
was made; it was, however, negatived, and a bill 
for the increase of pay in the navy, with a clause 
for continuing the pay to wounded seamen till 
cured, passed into a law. At the demand of the 
sailors, who charged them with oppression and 
tyranny, one admiral (Colpoys), four captains, 
twenty-nine lieutenants, seventeen master’s mates, 
twenty-five midshipmen, five captains of marines, 
three lieutenants of marines, four surgeons, and 
about thirteen petty officers, were withdrawn 
from the service, and others appointed to fill 
their places. 

While these things were transacting in Ports- 
mouth, a fresh mutiny broke out at Sheerness. 
At first it gave little alarm, as it was reasonably 
calculated that the terms which had satisfied 
Lord Bridport’s ships, and which were to be ex- 
tended to all ships and fleets whatsoever, would 
satisfy the mutineers at Sheerness; but great 
was the consternation when, on the 20th of May, 
many of the ships lying at the Nore, and soon 
afterwards nearly all of those belonging to the 
North Sea fleet, hoisted the red flag, chose two 
delegates from every ship, and went much farther 
than their precursors had done, by electing a 
president, who styled himself “ President of the 
Floating Republic.” This mutiny was, in fact, 
altogether different from the other; and it was 
met in a very different spirit by all classes on 
shore. The Portsmouth men had demanded 
nothing but a redress of long-accumulated and 
crying grievances; in the midst of alarm the 
sympathy of the nation went along with them ; 
but these madmen at the Nore had been per- 
verted by some floating demagogues, and had no 
grievances left to complain of, and no demands 
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to make but such as were ridiculous, or incom- 
patible with the service; and, like so many other 
half or wholly jacobinized classes of men, they 
knew not what they were aiming at. It appears 
that their chief perverter was the very aspiring 
man they had elected for their president. This 
was Richard Parker, a native of Scotland, and 
at one time a little tradesman of Edinburgh, who 
had ruined his affairs by a too close attention to 
politics, and who had then abandoned his wife, 
and entered on board a man-of-war as a common 
sailor. The man had some education, and he had 
frequented debating clubs and reforming societies 
until he conceited himself an orator and a states- 
man. Under his direction a committee of twelve 
was appointed in every ship; and these commit- 
tees decided upon all affairs, and upon the merits 
of the respective delegates. There were some 
minor arrangements, which showed how attentive 
a student Parker had been in the school of the 
Edinburgh clubs. On the 20th of May the dele- 
gates delivered “ A Statement of the Demands of 
the Sailors,” peremptorily insisting upon compli- 
ance as the only condition upon which they would 
return to their duty. This mutiny was the more 
wlarming, as the position of the ships enabled 
them to establish an effectual blockade of the 
port of London. Two vessels laden with stores 
und provisions they seized and appropriated. 
The conduct of the Foxite opposition, who had 
done great mischief during the previous mutiny, 
by delaying the minister’s bill in favour of the 
seamen, was at this present crisis unpatriotic in 
the extreme. On the 26th of May, when the 
mind of the country was wholly occupied and 
ugitated by the daring conduct of Parker and his 
delegates, Mr. Grey rose in the House of Com- 
mons to move for a sweeping reform in parlia- 
ment. He was seconded by Erskine, and sup- 
ported by Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Richard Hill, 
Sir William Dolben, Mr. Smith, Mr. Pollen, Mr. 
Fox, the great leader, and others of his party. 
The vast majority of the house testified their dis- 
guat at the time chosen for agitating such a ques- 
tion, and the motion was smothered by a vote of 
258 against 93. Nota man of the defeated party 
could have had the shadow of a hope that the 
motion would pass; but now they pretended to 
be driven to despair by its rejection, and by the 
numbers and obstinacy of the Pittites; and Fox 
and most of his friends instantly seceded from 
parliament, declaring their attendance there use- 
less; retired into the country, and hoisted as it 
were the black flag of despair to the English 
people, or to the, at that time, very limited por- 
tion of the nation that was eager for a reform of 
the House of Commons. Some of the seceders 
returned to their seats, and attended occasionally 
to their parliamentary duties; but none of them 
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returned during Parker’s mutiny, and from this 
time till the month of February, 1800, Fox spoke 
only three or four times in the house. 

The members who remained at their posts be- 
haved with becoming spirit, and imparted addi- 
tional firmness to the government. The buoys 
at the mouth of the river were taken up, bat- 
teries were erected alongshore for firing red-hot 
shot, and a proclamation was issued declaring 
the ships in a state of rebellion, and forbidding 
all intercourse whatever with them. Fierce dis- 
sensions now broke out among the mutineers, 
who became sensible that their fellow-seamen in 
the other fleets and the whole nation were against 
them. For some time they had been sick of 
Parker's long speeches, and had deprived him of 
his presidency. On the 4th of June, the king’s 
birthday, the whole mutinous fleet, to prove its 
loyalty, fired a royal salute and displayed all the 
gay colours and flags usual on such occasions, the 
red flag being struck during the ceremony on 
board every ship except the Sundwich, where 
Parker was. A day or two after this, several of 
the ships deserted the rebels, who pointed their 
guns at them, but did not fire, and went for pro- 
tection either up the Thames or under the guns 
of Sheerness. In those that remained, the well 
disposed rose upon the determined rebels, and 
many wounds were given aud some few lives lost. 
By the 13th of June the bloody flag had disap- 
peared from every mast-head ; and on the follow- 
ing morning the crew of the Sandwich carried 
the ship under the guns at Sheerness, and gave 
up ex-President Parker to a guard of soldiers, 
who carried him on shore. Parker was solemnly 
tried, and was hanged at the yard-arm of the 
Sandwich on the 30th. A few of the delegates 
were executed shortly after, some of the ring- 
leaders were flogged through the fleet, and others 
were left under sentence on board prison-ships ; 
but the general good behaviour of our fleets at 
sea, and Admiral Duncan's victory off Camper 
down, gave an excellent occasiou for the exercise 
of royal mercy, and in October a general pardon 
was proclaimed, The mutiny at the Nore, which 
had madness for its origin and nothing but mis- 
chief for its end, was thus put down with (for 
the times) a very small sacrifice of human life. 
From the other mutiny may be dated the most 
rapid improvement iu the management and con- 
dition of our sailors, with a proportionate im- 
provement in the discipline and spirit of the men 
and the gullantry of their officers. 

On the 20th of July the king prorogued par- 
liament. 

“The year of mutinies” was not altogether an 
inglorious year to the British navy. On the 14th 
of February the late Mediterranean fleet, under 
Admiral Sir John Jervis, fell in, off Cape St. 
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Vincent, with the great Spanish fleet, just come 
out of Cadiz under the command of Don José de 
Cordova, who had recently superseded Langara. 
The Spaniards had twenty-seven sail of the line, 
the English only fifteen; but the greater part of 
the Spanish crews were about equally destitute 
of seamanship and spirit; and Nelson, who was 
in himself worth a whole squadron of line-of- 
battle ships, was with Sir John Jervis, and exe- 
cuted all the daring and really biilliant part of 
the action. By breaking the line, by battering 
and boarding, four Spanish ships of the line, in- 
cluding one of 112 guns, were taken, and all the 
rest were driven into Cadiz and there blockaded. 
The news of this opportune victory reached Lon- 
don at the time of the panic caused by the state 
of the Bank of England, and had a great effect 
In reviving the national spirit. Sir John Jervis 
was made Earl St. Vincent, and Nelson a knight 
of the Bath. 

On the 11th of October Admiral Duncan, with 
sixteen sail of the line, attacked a Dutch fleet of 
eleven sail of the line and four 56-gun ships, 
which had stolen out of the Texel during a storm, 
and which was on ity way to join the great French 
fleet at Brest. The Dutch admiral, De Winter, 
his officers and crews, fought their ships in a very 
different style from the Spaniards—fought them 
like brave men and excellent sailors—like worthy 
descendants of those who had so long disputed 
with us the empire of the seas. Their inferiority 
of force was very considerable, and the only par- 
ticularly glorious part of the action, on the side 
of the British, was the dariug way in which they 
ran between the Dutch line, close in-shore, and 
the dangerous coast; thus setting an example 
which Nelson afterwards followed at the battle 
of the Nile. After a most obstinate combat, and 
a terrible loss in killed and wounded on cither 
side, Admiral de Winter struck ; and eight ships 
of the line, two 56-gun ships, and two frigates, 
remained as trophies of victory to the British ; 
but they were little more than trophies, being 
1iddled in their hulls like sieves, and otherwise 
so cut to pieces as to be nearly all incapable of 
repair, This victory off Camperdown excited a 
rapturous joy at home. Duncan was very pro- 
perly elevated to the peerage. In the meanwhile, 
in the month of July, misled by incorrect intelli- 
gence, Nelson with a small force had made a very 
unfortunate attack on Santa Cruz, in the island 
of Teneriffe, which had ended in the loss of his 
own right arm and of the lives of some 200 of 
his men. 

Before proceeding to the war on the Continent, 
we must mention a strange expedition of the 
French to the English coast, which occurred 
during the money-panic. On the 20th of Feb- 
ruary four vessels, three of them old French fri- 
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gates, came to anchor in the Bristol Channel off 
Ilfracombe. They had troops on board, but no 
attempt was made to land there, as the North 
Devonshire volunteers presently lined the coast. 
The ships stood over to the Welsh coast, and 
there, in a bay near Fishguard, the troops were 
disembarked. They advanced into the wild coun- 
try of Pembrokeshire, apparently without know- 
ing whither they were going. The alarm was 
spread rapidly; the Welsh collected on every 
hill and in every valley to oppose them; and 
more than 3000 men, including 700 well-trained 
militia, with Lord Cawdor at their head, marched 
directly against the invaders, who, without firing 
a shot, laid down their arms and surrendered 
as prisoners of war. There were 1400 of them, 
without artillery, but well supplied with ammu- 
nition. The men were in rags, and looked more 
like felons escaped from prison, than soldiers. 

In order to strengthen the armies in Italy, the 
victorious Archduke Charles had been left weak 
on the Rhine. He recovered Fort Kehl at the 
beginning of the year ; but Moreau, strongly rein- 
forced, again reduced that important fortress, and 
defeated the Austrians in a great battle in the 
month of April. Nearly at the same moment 
Hoche, who commanded on the Lower Rhine, 
defeated General Krey; and other French divi- 
sions were again advancing into the heart of Ger- 
many, when their march was suspended by the 
intelligence that the emperor was negotiating for 
a peace with Bonaparte. 

Both the young republican general and the old 
Austrian marshal had received reinforcements 
during the winter. Alvinzi, as early as tlic 
month of January, took the field with 50,600 
men, intending not merely to relieve Wurmser, 
but also to drive the French from the whole line 
of the Adige; but he again divided his forces; 
was defeated at Rivoli on the 14th of January ; 
and after General Provera, who had surrendered 
with 2000 men the year before, had surrendered 
with a division of 6000 men now, old Wurmser, 
being reduced to extremities for want of provi- 
sions, was obliged to capitulate in Mantua 

The pope was unable to pay the enormous con- 
tributions demanded from him. After the sur- 
render of Mantua the French overran the greater 
part of the Papal States, scattered with a few 
shots some 6000 or 8000 very unwarlike troops 
in the pope’s pay, took possession of the city and 
port of Ancona, and at Tolentino dictated new 
and still harsher conditions of peace to the help- 
less head of the Catholic church. By this time 
Austria had poured another army to the frontiers 
of Italy, and had given the command of it to the 
Archduke Charles, But this last Austrian army 
was composed almost entirely of raw recruits, and 
of the disheartened fragments of the forces of 
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Beaulieu, Wurmser, Davidowich, Alvinzi; and | of, had made up their minds to overthrow that 
the archduke, instead of being left to his own | aristocratic republic, to appropriate all its terri- 
genius and ready resources, was checked and em- | tories on the Continent, together with the city of 
barrassed by the aulic council 
at Vienna. On the other side, 
the French, already superior in 
numbers, were flushed with vic- 
tory; and General Bernadotte, 
who had quitted the army of the 
Rhine, joined Bonaparte with 
20,000 men. After sustaining 
some terrible defeats in the 
month of March on the Tagha- 
mento, the archduke retreated 
slowly and in admirable order 
towards Vienna, in the hope of 
receiving reinforcements from 
that capital and from Hungary, 
and of drawing the French into 
the hereditary states, where a 
population enthusiastically de- Tue Grawp Cava anv Doot’s Pat ace, VENICE —F10m Prout s Continental Annual 
voted to the emperor would be 
sure to 11se en masse and attack them on their | Venice itself, seated on its hundred isles, to keep 
flanks and rear The campaign was not hope- | all this as an affiliated or dependent republic, or 
less; the archduke was full of confidence and | to barter it away (after having well plundered it) 
ardour; the French, who had violated the con- | for territory elsewhere and other advantages.’ In 
tinental territories of the republic of Venice, | a secret article to the preliminaries Bonaparte 
were apprehensive of an attack on their rear | now agreed to give the neutral state of Venice to 
from that quarter, General Laudon was pouring | Austria in compensation for her losses. This 
through the valleys of the Tyrol with another | done, Bonaparte hurried back to the Adige, took 
Austrian division. was driving back the French | a sanguinary vengeance for some disgraceful ex- 
detachments on the Upper Adige, and was almost | cesses which had been committed by the people 
on the edge of the plains of Lombardy. Bona- | of Verona and its neighbourhood, sent his pro- 
parte was full of anxiety; but, disguising this | pagandists into the city of Venice, to excite a 
feeling, and suddenly pretending to deplore the | mad democratic party into insurrection against 
horrors of war, and to be anxious, merely for | the doge and the aristocrats by promising 
humanity's sake, for a peace, he wrote a very | them liberty and equality, and by setting up the 
flattering letter to the archduke, calling him the | tree of liberty under the shadow of the winged 
saviour of Germany, and representing England | lion in the square of St. Mark ; roused the people 
as the only power in Europe that had an inter- | to rebellion in Bergamo, Brescia, and other towns, 
est in continuing the war. The archduke re- | got possession of the castles and other fortified 
ferred him for an answer to Vienna. Bonaparte | places by pretending that he meant merely to 
was now at Judenburg, in Upper Styria, abont | keep them until a free, democratic, and essen- 
eight days’ march from Vienna; but notwith- | tially independent republican government could 
standing the successes of Moreau and Hoche, | be settled by delegates and representatives of the 
there was no republican army in the valley of | people (in all these deeds a body of Poles, who 
the Danube to co-operate with him, he had many | had been so recently duped, betrayed, and then 
streams to pass, and several dangerous defiles | beaten out of their own country, were active and 
before him, and behind him the Lombard-Vene- | zealous co-operators with the French); introduced 
tians, though without any aid from their timid, | surreptitiously troops into Venice, and next, with 
contemptible government, were actually rising in | something plainer than words, told the doge and 
insurrection, it being reported among the people, | the senate that the people must have a new con- 
who had many wrongs to avenge, that the French | stitution and form of government, and that they 
army had got inclosed in the mountain passes of | must resign; which the equivocating, heartless 
Carniola and Styria, and would inevitably be com- | cowards did in the month of May. Bonaparte 
pelled to lay down their arms, then took possession of the arsenal and docks, 

The French, on their first advance into the ae TOeR Fae 
Venetian dominions, and many months before | guny cetabliahes thie fact ae a sca A anpirgen te 
any popular insurrection was heard of or thought | evidence equally incontrovertible. 
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with all their stores and all the ships of war; a 
provisional government of the required demo- 
cratic form was established, and the democratized 
people insulted their pusillanimous, degenerate 
nobles with impunity, sung the “Ca ira” with the 
French soldiery, and danced round the tree of 
liberty in the square of St. Mark in an ecstasy, 
and down to the last moment, without any fore- 
boding that they and their country were to be 
given up to the hated rule of the Austrian Kaiser. 
At the same time, but with much less deception 
and difficulty, Genoa was democratized and affil- 
yited, The shuffling senate and aristocracy of 
that once proud republic had hoped to preserve 
themselves by their neutrality, and their secret 
co-operation with the French; but one fine day 
in June the democrats of the city hoisted the red 
nightcap, and told them that thew government 
was no longer compatible with the improved 
notions of the times, Four millions of livres 
were wrung from the principal nobility, and sent 
to the tive kings at the Luxemburg; a French 
garrison took possession of the city, and of the 
mountain fortifications which gird it; and all who 
gainsaid what was done were put under arrest, 
while the peasants who attempted to defend their 
native mountains and their homesteads were tried 
by martial law and shot. 

All this while negotiations were going on, and 
the young republican general was browbeating 
the Austrian diplomatists, now hiuting that he 
might have gained much more for France by con- 
tinuing the war, and now threatening to shatter 
Austria like a potsherd. As England was now 
clearly to be left in the war without asingle ally, 
Pitt, as early as the month of June, intimated to 
the directory a willingness to enter into a new 
negotiation, The directors, who had taken up 
and echved Bonaparte’s note that France loved 
peace, agreed to the opening of conferences at 
Lisle. Inu the beginning of July, Lord Malmes- 
bury repaired to that city, and continued there 
exchanging useless notes and receiving many in- 
sults until the middle of September, when he 
was ordered to quit the place within four and 
twenty hours. Again, as we believe, Pitt was 
driven into a humiliating negotiation without any 
expectation of concluding a treaty ; and again the 
French, while pretending to negotiate and to 
blame the insincerity of the English cabinet, 
were stirring up insurvection and civil war in 
Ireland. 

On the 17th of October the definitive treaty of 
peace between France and Austria was signed at 
Campo Formio, near Udine. The emperor ceded 
to France all the Netherlands, and the left bank 
of the Rhine, with Mayence, the great outpost 
and bulwark of Germany ; he gave up, nominally 
to the natives, but virtually to the French, all 
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that he had held in Lombardy, acknowledging 
the independence of the Milanese and Mantuan 
states, under their new name of the “Cisalpine 
Republic ;” and he consented that the French re- 
public should have the Ionian Islands, which 
then belonged to Venice, and the Venetian pos- 
sessions in Albania. The French republic, on its 
part consented (which was the word) that the em- 
peror should take and keep Venice, and its ter- 
ritory in Italy as far as the Adige, together with 
Istria, at the head of that sea, and all Venetian 
Dalmatia, on the opposite side of the Adriatic. 
The Venetian provinces between the Adige and 
the Adda were to be incorporated with that poli- 
tical phantom, the Cisalpine republic. The em- 
peror, who, m the case of Venice, had admitted 
the principle of taking neutral or friendly states 
as compensations from an enemy, was also to have 
an increase of territory in Germany at the ex- 
pense of Bavaria, and his feudatory and relative 
by marriage, the Duke of Modena, was to have 
the Brisgau. Modena, Massa, Carrara, and all the 
Papal provinces of Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, 
Faenza and Rimini, as far as the Rubicon, were 
declared to be annexed to the Cisalpine republic 
aforesaid. Tuscany, Parma, Rome, and Naples 
were left to their old governments and monarchic 
institutions; but, except Naples, they were all in 
complete subjection to France and her liege vassals 
the new Italian republicans, who never ceased 
promoting plots and conspiracies against the said 
established governments. From these manu- 
vres Naples itself was certainly not exempted. 
Numerous turmoils, conspiracies, and changes 
had taken place in Paris. In 1796 the Montag- 
nerds and Jacobins made a terrible effort to re- 
cover the power they had lost; but their deep 
couspiracy was detected at the moment it was 
about to break out by the vigilant directors, who 
had organized a very complete system of espion- 
age and treachery; and Gracchus Babceuf, be- 
trayed by one Grisel, a brother-conspirator, was 
arrested by night, and all his papers, containing 
every particular of the plot, were found and 
seized,. Forthwith all the chiefs of the conspir- 
acy, as Vadier, Amar, Choudieu, Drouet (the 
hero of Varennes), Rosignol (whose name m the 
Vendée was ‘‘ Devil”), Ricord, and a great many 
others, were captured. There was an attempt 
made to liberate them and arrest the directors; 
but it failed, and Gracchus Baboeuf and Darthé 
were condemned to death, the rest to deportation. 
On hearing their sentence, Babceuf and Darthé 
stabbed themselves with concealed daggers ; but, 
not doing the thing effectually, they were both 
carried to the scaffold in a half-dead state, and 
guillotined. These men were about the last of 
the honest fanatica of the revolution, and they left 
behind them few or none but selfish time-servers, 
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or men prepared by want of principle, or want of 
courage, to conform to the course of events, be it 
what it might, and to submit to that military 
despotism which was already forging for France. 
Before the trial and execution of Baboeuf, which 
did not take place till March, 1797, the royalists 
in their turn began to conspire against the direc- 
tory and the so-called republic. Two or three 
men, said to be secret emissaries of Monsieur, or 
Louis XVIII., were apprehended in January, 
and accused of attempting to seduce the soldiers 
inthe campat Grenelle. In the month of March, 
when the elections came on for one-third of the 
legislature, some of the ancient noblesse were re- 
turned; and these decided royalists soon formed 
a powerful coalition, in absolute opposition to 
the directory. In May, they were even strong 
enough to get General Pichegru elected president 
of the council of five hundred, and Barbé-Mar- 
bois president of the council of ancients. If 
Pichegru was not a royalist before, the depriving 
him of his high command in the army had made 
him one now: Barbé-Marbois was a warm and 
honest constitutional royalist. In the same 
inonth when, in conformity with Siéyes’ last 
constitution, one of the directors went out, Bar- 
thelemy the diplomatist, who was also by this 
time suspected of royalism, was brought in to 
{ill up the vacancy. Loud outcries were raised 
avainst the extravagance, corruption, and profli- 
gacy of the directional government; the full 
liberty of the press, so often promised, was de- 
manded by the royalists; peace—peace even 
with England—was recommended , some of the 
severest of the decrees against the emigrants and 
nonjuring priests were actually revoked, and the 
coalition were evidently making cousiderable 
progress, when Director Barras secured the ser- 
vices of the astucious Talleyrand by making him 
minister for foreign affairs, and then appealed to 
General Bonaparte and the victorious army of 
Italy. Bonaparte hereupon despatched Auger- 
cau, one of the most devoted and most daring of 
his satellites, to Paris, with terrible addresses from 
the army of Italy, which were evidently Bona- 
parte’s own compositions. “Tremble,” said one 
of these significant addresses, “tremble, royalists! 
From the Adige to the Seine is but a step— 
tremble!” Besides sending army addresses, 
Bonaparte sent a few more millions of livres. 

To overawe the two councils, numerous de- 





} Few narratives of human anffering are more affecting or so 


full of harrowing details as the Journal ou Temoynage de U’ Adju- 
tant General Ramal, Commandant de la Garde du Corus leqnalatif, 
dc., Vun des Deportes a la Guyane, cc., Leipsic, 1799; and Drpor- 
tation et Nauyfrage de J. J. Aymé, ex legislateur, auivis du Tableau 
de vie et de mort dea Deportes, a son de part de la Guyane, pub- 
lished at Paris without a date. Ramal escaped with Pichegrn 
and some others in an open boat, and after much nsk and suf- 
fering having reached, first the Dutch and then the British 
possessions in South America, went from Demerara to London 
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tachments of troops were marched into Paris. 

Everything announced that a coup d'état or 

another revolution was at hand, Carnot hated 

royalty and royalists; but he hated three of his 

colleagues in the directory—Barras, Rewbell, 

and La Réveillére-Lepeaux—quite as much; he 
was enraged too at the tone of “that little Cor- 

sican,” and, though he did not league himself 

with his new brother-director Barthelemy, or 
with the coalition in the legislature, he refused 
to co-operate in the energetic measures proposed 
by Barras and Rewbell. Therefore it was they 
determined that Carnot, that rabid republican, 
should be treated even as a royalist, and classed 
with Barthelemy m the Dies /re. The legisla- 
ture, on the motion of Pichegru, decreed the im- 
mediate arming of the national guards, and the 
removal of the regular troops which had been 
brought into the capital or stationed around it. 
But Pichegru hesitated ; others were all for act- 
ing according to law or the new constitution ; 
and, while they were thus deliberating, Bona- 
parte’s own Augerean took the command of the 
troops of the line in and round Paris, put some 
more grape and canister into their guns, and with 
12,000 men, and forty pieces of artillery, sur- 
rounded the Tuileries, and stepped in to execute 
the order of the triumvirate—Barras, Rewbell, 
and La Réveillére—and arrest al] their enemies. 
Pichegru, Willot, General Ramal, and about sixty 
other members of the legislature, were instantly 
arrested and transferred from the Tuileries to the 
Temple, charged with high treason. The trium- 
virate had also proscribed Carnot and Barthe- 
lemy; the first of these personages concealed 
himself, and afterwards escaped, but Barthelemy 
remained to be condemned and deported, or trans- 
ported with his party. Fortunately, the Pari- 
sians had become sick of blood, and “deportation ' 
was all the mode.’ The proprietors, editors, and 
writers of forty-two journals (collectively an im- 
mense number) were also condemned to depor- 
tation to French Guiana. It was laid down as 
good, free, republican law, that for the future the 
directory should have the power of suppressing 
whatsoever journals, or newspapers, pamphlets, 
and books, it might think fit. Some cargoes of 
the deported were shipped off for the pestiferous 
settlement in South America; but a good many 
of them remained on the French coast, in prison 
or under strict police surveillance in the Isle of 





and Hamburg. <Aymé escaped in a United States merchant 
vessel, and narrowly missed being lost on the coast of Scotland. 
near Fraserburgh, having been driven back from the Categai 
by a storm of long continuance and great severity The suffer 
ings of the deported, which extended over so long a period, anc 
were 80 many, began from the moment of their arrest, an 
from that moment they seem to have been treated with a eys 
tematic brutality that leaves little doubt that the object of thei: 
persecutors was to kill them by a alow death, while they go’ 


| credit for humanely saving them from the guillotine. 
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Rhé. Merlin de Douai, a timid, submissive lawyer, ' were allowed to arm themselves, the turbulence 


and Frangois de Neufch&teau, a man of letters, a 
writer of republican odes, and as serv ile as Merlin, 
were put into the directory to fill up the places left 
vacant by Barthelemy and Carnot. Such was the 
revolution or coup @état of the 18th Fructidor. 

The British parliament re-assembled on the 
2d of November. The speech from the throne 
dwelt on the excessive pretensions of the French; 
the failure of the negotiations at Lisle, the flour- 
ishing state of trade and the revenue, our naval 
victories aud our new conquests in the West In- 
dies; and it once more recommended those vigor- 
ous exertions which alone could make peace at- 
tainable. As Fox and other great orators of the 
opposition continued in their secession, there 
was little interest in the very slight opposition 
offered to the addresses, or in any of the debates 
which followed during the session. The army 
and navy estimates were smoothly passed, and, 
as a beginning, supplies were voted to the amount 
of £25,500,000. Among the ways and means 
adopted was the trebling of all the assessed taxes. 

ap. 1798, “At the end of April, when the 
sword of rebellion was all but drawn 
in Ireland, the minister demanded further sup- 
plies to the amount of more than £3,000,000. 
The money was voted with little opposition,as was 
a new increase of taxes to meet it. As the storm 
thickened in the west, as the Irish were fleeing 
to arms in all parts of the country, and as the 
French were not merely preparing to co-operate 
with them in the heart of that island, but also 
threatening to invade England with 100,000 men, 
a bill was readily passed for allowing men in the 
supplemental militia to enlist into the regular 
army ; and another bill soon followed to enable 
his majesty to provide more effectually for the 
security and defence of the realm, and to indem- 
nify persons who might suffer in their property 
by such measures as it might be thought neces- 
sary to adopt. The alien bill was revived, and 
the suspension of the habeas corpus act was re- 
newed or prolonged. 

Discussions on the state of Ireland were stopped 
by ministers and their majorities, as being only 
dangerous at so critical a moment. On the 29th 
of June the king prorogued parliament, with a 
good, manly, English-sounding speech, in which 
honourable testimony was borne to the public 
spirit of the nation. 

Not less through the faults of the governed 
than through the faults of the governors, Ireland 
had never enjoyed any continuance of tranquillity, 
not merely since the Reformation, which intro- 
duced the capital, embittering difference of reli- 
gion, but not even since its first connection with 
England in the 12th century. Since the period 
of the American war, when the Irish volunteers 
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had greatly increased. Generally speaking, the 
period from 1778 down to 1798 had been one of 
concession to the Irish Roman Catholics, who 
formed about seven-tenths of the population. 
Whilst the American revolutionary war lasted, 
and for some years after it ceased, the disaffected 
Irish took their inspiration from the other side 
of the Atlantic, and in many instances closely 
imitated the proceedings of the Americans. But, 
as soon as the eruption of the great volcano com- 
menced in France, they fixed their eyes on that 
pillar of fire as that which was to lead them 
through night and darkness, and waves more 
perilous than those of the Red Sea, to the glori- 
ous light of day, and to regions more blessed 
than the Promised Land. From that moment 
the French revolutionists became the models of 
the leaders of the Irish reformers, some of whom, 
at a very early stage of the revolution in France, 
contemplated nothing less than a revolution in 
Ireland, and went over to Paris to be indoctrin- 
ated into the modes of making it, and to bargain 
for the disinterested assistance of the French. 
At the beginning of 1793, or almost immediately 
after the declaration of war against England, the 
ruling party in France (then Jacobin-Gironde) 
despatched a secret agent to Ireland to confer 
with the leaders of the Society of United Irish- 
men, and to offer them the aid of French arms for 
the liberation of their country. This emissary 
brought a letter of introduction to Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, who had been dismissed from the 
English army for having frequented the Jacobin 
Club at Paris ; for having been one, with Thomas 
Paine, and men of that stamp, at a great public 
dinner at Paris, where the most revolutionary 
and jacobinical speeches were delivered, and the 
hope expressed that England as well as Ireland, 
would soon be revolutionized @ la Frangaise. 
Soon after that unlucky dinner, he became ac- 
quainted with Madame de Genlis, and married 
her Pamela—her own illegitimate daughter by 
the Duke of Orleans, or Philippe Egalité. 

In 1794, when the reign of the Jacobins and 
of terror was at its height, another secret emis- 
sary came over from France to Ireland. This 
individual, a subject of the king, an Irishman by 
birth, and a Portestant clergyman by profession, 
was the Rev. William Jackson. He conferred 
with Wolfe Tone, and many others of the Irish 
revolutionistsa, and repeated the promises of the 
French to assist them “in breaking their chains.” 
This Jackson was arrested in Dublin soon after 
his landing, and was tried and condemned for 
high treason: but he made no confessions, he 
left government in the dark as to the extent of 
the conspiracy, and he escaped a public execu- 
tion by committing suicide. A stop was put to 
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further concessions; and in Ireland, with at least 
as much reasov as in England, every attempt at 
reform or change was reprobated. Wolfe Tone, 
who had fled to America, found at Philadelphia 
his friend Hamilton Rowan, who had ulso escaped 
from justice, a Dr. Reynolds, and other Irish pa- 
triots who had made their own country too hot 
forthem. Hamilton Rowan (formerly the friend 
and guide of Muir), introduced Wolfe Tone to 
Citizen Adet, the minister or ambassador of the 
French to the American republic ; and a negotia- 
tion for invading Ireland by a French army was 
opened forthwith. Tone himself tells us that he 
consulted at every step with Dr. Reynolds, Ha- 
milton Rowan, and James Napper Tandy; that, 
being at length supplied with some money by 
Keogh, Russell, and other United Irishmen in 
Ireland, and furnished with a letter to the com- 
mittee of salut public by Citizen Adet, he sailed 
for France to conclude his treaty there. He ar- 
1ived at Havre-de-Grace on the Ist of February, 
1796, and found that the French “are a humane 
people, when they are not mad,” and that he 
liked them, “with all their faults, and the guil- 
lotine at the head of them, a thousand times bet- 
ter than the English.”' On arriving at Paris he 
was received by Carnot, and by General Clarke, 
then a sort of secretary-at-war, and afterwards 
the notorious Duke de Feltre, who told him that 
General Hoche should sail for Ireland with an 
irresistible army as soon as the directory could 
raise money to hire and equip transports. 

The directory expressed an anxiety to see some 
agent or agents from the United Irishmen of a 
more exalted condition and of better known name 
and character. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, brother 
to the then Duke of Leinster, and Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, nephew of Lord Longueville, and s.id 
to be lineally descended from Roderick O'Connor, 
King of Connaught, readily accepted the mission 
ut the request of the chiefs of the United Irish- 
men. They left Dublin at the end of May, 1796, 
Lord Edward being accompanied by his French 
wife. They took London in their way; and 
during their short stay in that city Lord Edward 
dined at the house of an opposition peer, in com- 
pany with Fox, Sheridan, and several other dis- 
tinguished Whigs of the Fox party. From Lon- 
don the secret negotiators proceeded to Hamburg, 
where they began to treat with a French agent; 
and from Hamburg they went to Basle, and 
through Barthelemy negotiated with the direc- 
tory. They were informed that an army for Ire- 
land would soon be ready, and that Hoche would 
have the command of it. After a month’s stay 
at Basle, O’Connor went into France to confer 
with Hoche, and to finish the negotiation; and 
Lord Edward returned to Haniburg, talking on 


1 Wolfe Tone's own Diary, published by his son. 
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the road with his chance fellow-travellers in what 
appears to have been the most rash and puerile 
style. Hoche, having full powers from the direc- 
tory, very soon concluded the treaty with O’Con- 
nor, and pledged himself that the expedition 
should sail in the course of the autumn. Lord 
Edward and O’Connor soon returned to Ireland; 
but Tone remained to come over militarily with 
Hoche and the French army. The fate of the 
expedition has been already, narrated. Wolfe 
Tone went with it to Bantry Bay, running two 
narrow and terrible chances—the one of being 
taken and hanged, the other of being shipwrecked 
and drowned. He, however, got back safely to 
France, spent some months at the head-quarters 
of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, employing 
himself principally in attempts to corrupt the 
British soldiers and sailors that were prisoners of 
war in France, with a view of embarking them 
with the next invading army; for neither abroad 
nor at home in Ireland was the notion given up 
of another invasion. The winds of heaven had 
scattered the lute armament, but another might 
be more successful. In the course of the spring 
of 1797, the chiefs of the United Irishmen, think- 
ing it expedient to have a resident ambassador at 
Paris, despatched thither a Mr. E. J. Servines, 
with powers to act as their accredited minister, 
and with instructions to negotiate, if possible, a 
loan of £500,000 sterling. In the course of tho 
summer “the Irish executive” sent over Dr. 
M‘Neven on a special mission, which was to urge 
the directory to hasten their preparations. The 
directory, who were then on the point of sending 
an ambassador to Lisle to meet Lord Malmes- 
bury, and delude the English with a feigned ne- 
gotiation for peace, told the doctor that they 
would soon be ready, and that the Batavian re- 
public would have the honour of taking the lead 
in the invasion of Ireland with the fleet collected 
in the Texel. But that fleet, which could not 
get ready or would not venture out to sea until 
the month of October, was annihilated, as we 
have seen, off Camperdown. In the month of 
February of this present year, 1798, a most pres- 
sing letter was addressed by the so-called Irish 
executive to the French directory, urging them 
to send immediate succour, and stating that the 
people of all classes throughout Ireland then 
regimented, and partly armed, amounted to little 
less than 300,000 men. Talleyrand positively 
assured their agent at Paris that an expedition 
was getting ready in the French ports, which 
should certainly sail in the month of April. On 
the 28th of February, Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s 
friend, Mr. Arthur O'Connor, Quigley or O’Coig- 
ley, an Irish priest, and Binns, an active member 
of the London Corresponding Society, were ar- 
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embarking for France. A paper was found on 
the priest, addressed to the French directory, and 
earnestly inviting an invasion of Lngland, which, 
it was calculated, would prevent our sending 
troops into Ireland. This paper, and the trial 
which followed, put government in possession of 
many important secrets; but a great deal had 
been unravelled before this time. Quigley, the 
priest, who died protesting his innocence of trea- 
von, and who really appears to have been less 
deeply engaged in the conspiracy than any of 
them, was found guilty, and was executed on 
Pennenden Heath; O'Connor was remanded on 
another charge of high treason, and Binns was 
acquitted. Some arrests were forthwith ordered 
at Dublin, and some more papers were found in 
a printing-office—the office where O'Connor had 
been publishing a revolutionary journal, called 
the “ Press.” But much completer revelations 
were now about to be made, by one of the chief 
revolutionists. Several obscurer members of the 
Association of United Irishmen had played false 
before; but the great secrets of the society were 
not intrusted to such as those; and the govern- 
ment was anxiously looking for some higher and 
more fully informed traitor to that cause, when a 
Mr. Thomas Reynolds, who had Esquire written 
after his name, and who lived in what was called 
a castle, who had been deep in all the plots and 
intimate with most of the leading plotters, who 
was the nominal treasurer of a county and the 
appointed colonel for a regiment of the insurgent 
army, pretending that the United Tiishmen were 
going much farther than he, in his innocence, 
had ever anticipated, and that his love of the 
constitution and the integrity of the empire in- 
duced him to betray his friends, but in reality 
being hard driven by debt, and filled with the 
hope of an immense reward, divulged all that he 
knew to a friend of government, and undertook 
to render further services to enable or assist the 
government to counteract the whole plan. A 
warrant from the secretary of state’s office was 
forthwith placed in the hands of Major Swan, 
a magistrate for the county of Dublin, who, on 
the 12th of March, repaired to the house of Mr. 
Oliver Bond (a merchant, and one of the princi- 
pal conspirators), where there was to be a great 
meeting, attended by thirteen sergeants in plain 
clothes, and by means of the pass-words— 
“Where's M‘Cann? Is Ivers from Carlow come ?” 
obtained admission to the meeting, and arrested 
all such persons as were there assembled. Dr. 
M‘Neven, who had been on the special commis- 
sion to Paris, Emmet, Sampson (both barristers), 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, were not at the 
meeting; but separate warrants being issued 
against them, M‘Neven and Emmet were soon 
apprehended: Sampson fled to England, was 
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seized at Carlisle, and brought back to Dublin, 
but Lord Edward Fitzgerald concealed himself 
in Dublin and the neighbourhood, and was not 
discovered till the 19th of May. It appears that. 
on the part of government at least, the search 
after him had not been verv active, and that, on 
account of his noble family and his numerous 
friends, his escape would gladly have been con 
nived at. But seemingly he never contemplated 
escaping, but employed himself all the time he 
was under hiding, in arranging how the insur- 
gents were to rise and march upon Dublin. He 
had fixed the 23d of May for the general rising. 
On being surprised, lying on a bed in the house 
of one Murphy, on the evening of the 19th, he 
behaved more like a madman than a hero, sav- 
agely shedding blood without the slightest lope 
of fighting his way out, for the house was sur- 
rounded by pickets, and a numerous and steady 
garrison were under arms in the streets of Dub- 
lin. When Major Swan entered the garret and 
showed his warrant, he sprung up like a tiger. 
Swan to stop his attack, fired a pocket-pistol at 
him, but without effect. A soldier now entered, 
and at that instant Lord Edward ran at Swan 
with a dagger which had been concealed in his 
bed. Mr. Ryan, a magistrate, next entered, 
armed only with a sword-cane, and presently re- 
ceived a mortal wound from Lord Edward’s dag- 
ger. Major Sirr, the active town-major who 
had been setting the pickets, next rushed into 
the room, where he found Lord Edward, a very 
tall and powerful man, struggling between Swan 
and Ryan, Ryan being on the ground weltering 
in his blood, but still clinging, like Swan, who 
was also bleeding and wounded in several places, 
to his adversary. Major Sirr, threatened by the 
bloody dagger, took a deliberate aim, and lodged 
the contents of a pistol in Lord Edward’s right 
shoulder. A number of soldiers followed Sirr 
up stairs, and, after a maniacal struggle, Lord 
Edward was disarmed and bound, carried to the 
castle, and thence to Newgate. Ryan died of his 
wounds on the 23d of May; Lord Edward died 
of his wounds, or fever brought on by them and 
his anxiety of mind, on the 5th of June ; Swan re- 
covered from the frightful gashes he had received. 
In spite of the fall of Lord Edward, who was 
to have been their commander-in-chief, and in 
spite of the flight or arrest of every member of 
the directory or executive, the Irish flew to arms 
in various places on the appointed 23d of May. 
On the 24th they made an abortive attempt on 
Naas, Carlow, and some other towns. But on 
the 25th an army of 14,000 or more pikemen, 
headed by a Father John Murphy, marched to 
Wexford, defeated part of the garrison that sal- 
lied out to meet them, killed all the prisoners 
they took, and terrified the town of Wexford into 
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a surrender on the 30th. Encouraged by these 
and other trifling advantages, the rebels made a 
rush at New Koss, took part of the town. began 
to plunder and drink, got for the most part very 
drunk, and were then driven back by General 
Johnson, leaving 2600 of their number behind 
them in killed, wounded, and dead drunk. At 
the news of this success of the king’s troops at 
New Ross, a body of the insurgents stationed at 
Scullabogue, massacred in cold blood more than 
100 Protestants they had taken prisoners. These 
and similar atrocities prevented the Presbyterians 
of the north from rising, and gave to the insur- 
rection the old character of a Popish rebellion 
and massacre. But the best of the Roman Catho- 
lics presently came forward to express their ab- 
horrence of the whole rising, and to offer thei 
assistance to government in suppressing it After 
a few other fights or skirmishes, General Lake 
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attacked, on the 21st of June, the fortified posi- 
tion at Vinegar Hill, carried it with a frightful 
loss to the insurgents, who never rallied again, 
and then retook Wexford and Enniscorthy. Lord 
Camden was now recalled from the lieutenancy 
of Ireland, and succeeded by Lord Cornwalhs, 
who brought with him a general pardon (with a 
very few exceptions) to all who submitted. Of 
the leading conspirators who had been taken, 
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but his life was spared on condition of disclosing 
all he knew respecting the rebellion—a condition 
he accepted, with the proviso that his information 
should not affect the lives of his fellow-prisoners. 
Arthur O’Connor, M‘Neven, Emmet, Sampson, 
and the rest, were merely banished. In the 
month of August, when the flames of rebellion 
seemed completely extinguished, three French fti- 
gates, eluding the vigilance of our fleets, reached 
Killala, and threw on shore 900 troops of the line, 
commanded by General Humbert. A small 
number of the Roman Catholic peasantry of the 
country joined him, and Humbert proceeded ra- 
pidly to Castlebar. There he encountered Gene- 
ral Lake, with a force superior in number, but con- 
sisting chiefly of Protestant yeomanry and militia. 
Lake was beaten, and in his retreat lost six guns. 

From Castlebar, Humbert marched eastward 
into the vers heart of the country, expecting to 
be joined by all the men of 
Connaught, if not by all the 
Papists of the island, but 
finding, wherever he ad- 
vanced, that the mass of the 
people shunned him and his 
soldiers as though they had 
biought the plague with 
them. About seventeen days 
after his first landing, Hum- 
bert was beaten by the ad- 
vanced guaid of Lord Corn- 
wallis, who was marching 
against him with troops of 
the line; and on the 8th of 
September, being entirely 
surrounded, the French laid 
down their arms and became 
prisoners of war. To keep 
up the ferment and suspi- 
cion, and to oblige England 
to maintain a large force in Ireland, the French, 
within a month after the surrender of Humbert, 
ordered a squad: on of one ship of the line and eight 
frigates, with troops, arins, and ammunition on 
board, to choose a favourable moment for getting 
to sea, and then tv proceed to Ireland at all hazards. 
This armament actually reached the western 
coast of Ireland; but Sir John Borlase Warren, 
with his squadron, met it there, and gave a very 


only four—M‘Cann, Byrn, and two brothers of | good account of it, capturing the ship of the line 


the name of Sheares, the sons of a banker at Cork 
—were executed. Bond was condemned to die; 


1 « ‘This hill Hea on the north bank of the river Slaney, close to 


the town of Enniscorthy It rises with a gentle swell from the 
plain until it beoomes very steep on all sides, and ends in & 
craggy summit crowned with the ruins of a windmill At the 
declivity of the hill there is a vast pit, in which the bodies of 
the slain were deposited to the number of 500. The south side 
of the hil] next Enniscorthy was for some yards covered with the 
bones of men and animals bleached by the weather "—Gentle- 
mana Magasine. 


and three of the frigates.?, On board the French 
ship of the line was seized Wolfe Tone, who had 
not’ improved his very lax morality during his 
residence at Paris, and whose deeds, words, and 
writings had placed him beyond the liberally ex- 
tended verge of mercy. On his trial, he pleaded 
his commission of a brigadier-general in the 


French army as a bar to punishment for all trea- 
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sons, present or past; but he was condemned to 
die the death of a traitor; and, finding that the 
sentence really meant hanging, he cut his throat 
in Dublin jail to escape the ignominy of the 
gallows. 

In the month of May, while parliament was 
sitting, a spirited attempt was made to interrupt 
the preparations for invasion on the coast of Bel- 
gium, and to destroy the sluices, gates, and basin 
of the Bruges canal at Ostend. Captain Home 
Popham, with a small squadron having on board 
a body of troops commanded by Colonel Coote, 
sailed from Margate Roads, bombarded Ostend, 
and landed about 1000 men at a short distance 
from that town. The soldiers blew up the sluices, 
destroyed a good many vessels, and did all the 
work they were sent to do in very quick time; 
but on returning to the beach to re-embark, they 
were prevented by the fury of the wind and surf; 
and, being next day hemmed in by an immense 
force, Coote found himself under the necessity of 
surrendering, after he had lost about one man in 
every ten. 

An expedition to Minorca was more successful, 
and gave us possession of an excellent port, which 
our Mediterranean fleet much needed. In the 
autumn Admiral Duckworth’s squadron landed 
in Addaya Bay, in the island of Minorca, a land 
force of about 800) men, commanded by General 
Sir Charles Stuart. Assisted by a hot fire kept 
up by Duckworth’s smaller craft alongshore, Stu- 
art defeated about 2000 Spaniards, drove them 
from post to post, attacked them in some entrench- 
ments, and easily compelled the governor to sur- 
render the whole of the island by capitulation. 

In the West Indies orders were received from 
ministers to abandon that large portion of St. 
Domingo which we had reduced at the invitation 
and with the aid of the French planters, but 
which we could not retain without a constant, 
terrible sacrifice of human life. General Mait- 
land entered into a compromise with Toussaint 
YOuverture, formerly a slave, but now chief of 
the revolted negroes und the founder of a sort of 
negro republic, who engaged to respect the lives 
and properties of all the European and creole 
planters and inhabitants that might choose to 
remain. In the mouth of May all that were left 
alive of our troops were withdrawn ; and towards 
the end of the year some French troops, who had 
maintained their ground in some strong places, 
shipped themselves off, and left Toussaint in un- 
disturbed possession of the best part of St. Do- 
mingo, 

The fate of Switzerland was decided in the 
spring of this year. The unprovoked aggression 
of the French was hardly more infamous than 
the means they employed. They began by com- 
plaining of the permitted residence of Mr. Wick- 
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ham, the English envoy, and they next demanded 
his expulsion. To remove this ground of quarrel 
Mr. Wickham was recalled by his own govern- 
ment. The directory then ordered the French 
troops to take possession of Basle, and almost as 
soon as this was done they sent a strong division 
under General Menard into the Pays de Vaud, a 
dependency of the aristocratic canton of Berne. 
Menard was received as a liberator by all the 
democrats and sans-culottes among the Vaudois, 
who, like all the French-speaking portion of the 
Swiss, had been stirred up by French propagan- 
dists and French books. These people had some 
reasons to complain of the pride and oppression 
of their Bernese rulers; but, to get rid of these 
minor evils, they threw themselves and the whole 
of Switzerland at the feet of the Gallic repub- 
lic. Aided and assisted by these unworthy half- 
Swiss, the French republicans proceeded to sub- 
due, slaughter, or scatter the thorough German- 
speaking Swiss, who mustered some 26,000 troops, 
but chiefly militia. The French army under 
Brune consisted of 45,000 disciplined practised 
troops; and reinforcements were sent to him from 
time to time. On the 5th of March the Swiss 
fell upon Brune, who was advancing to Berne, 
defeated him with terrible loss, and drove him 
back for several miles on the road to Freyburg. 
But the odds were too great, the country was too 
much disorganized; the brave General d’Erlach, 
who commanded a part of the Swiss army, was 
defeated at another point, and was afterwards 
murdered on the road by some infuriated Swiss 
soldiers and peasants, who had been artfully led 
by the French to believe that they had been be- 
trayed by their own commander. On the 6th of 
March, Brune in greater force repeated his attack, 
and a wavering on the part of the Swiss troops 
was followed by a most sanguinary defeat. More 
than 100 officers—the pride of the Bernese nobles 
—were killed on that dreadful day. After this 
victory Brune, unopposed, entered the city of the 
Fighting Bear—that bear “that once gave fear- 
ful strokes with his paws.”' The treasure, the 
well-stored arsenal, and nearly all the property, 
private as well as public, were seized by the con- 
querors. The plunder was soon extended over 
all parts of Switzerland, and the brave moun- 
taineers who attempted to defend their homes 
were massacred as traitors or rebels, The liberty 
for which William Tell had fought and bled was 
now annihilated by these new Gallic republicans, 
who had professed to give liberty and equality, 
and an augmented happiness to all mankind! 
The Swiss were not the only people in Europe 
that felt the hollowness of the friendship of the 
French during this eventful year. The Belgians 


1 The Gugler’s Song, or the Bong of Victory of the Bernese, 
written in 1876. 


were 80 harassed by military conacriptions that 
they broke out into insurrections in five depart- 
ments—insurrections which added the loss of 
blood and life to that of money and goods. In 
Italy the people ot the so-called Cisalpine re- 
public were made to sigh and groan for the bless- 
ings they had enjoyed under their old govern- 
ments. Rome was made the seat of anarchy and 
woe. In order to raise the money required from 
it by the treaty of Tolentino, the Papal govern- 
ment was obliged to drain the pockets of its sub- 
jects. This created violent discontents, which 
were fermented by a strong French or revolu- 
tionary party, who recommended, as a proper 
remedy for every evil, the destruction or expul- 
sion of the old pope with all his hierarchy, and 
the setting up of a Roman republic under the 
immediate protection of the French. The family 
of the fortunate Corsican general had risen as he 
rose; his elder brother, Joseph Bonaparte, was 
no longer in the commissariat, but in the diplo- 
matic department, being at this time ambassador 
at Rome, with instructions to change the state of 
that government without appearing to take any 
active part with its disaffected subjects. Joseph, 
who loved his ease, aud respected the ease and 
comfort of others, had no zeal to co-operate with 
the Roman reformers and demagogues. To ex- 
cite him to more activity, or mm order that they 
might act for him, the five kings at the Luxem- 
burg sent to Joseph two fiery republican generals: 
one was General Duphot, who had had the chief 
management of the overthrow and change of the 
ancient republic of Genoa ; the other was General 
Sherlock, who was descended from an Lrish family, 
and who testified an earnest desire to date the 
era of the new world, not from the birth of Christ, 
but from the birth of the French republic. As 
soon as these two men arrived, the Roman demo- 
crats became uncommonly bold and turbulent. 
They insulted the pope’s guards, and even the 
pope himself when he showed himself in public. 
This roused the common people, the true sans-cul- 
ottes of Rome, who had no French political sana- 
culottism about them, but who were devout, 
superstitious, attached enthusiastically to their 
pontiff and their priests. On the 28th of Decem- 
ber (1797) after the Roman democrats had hoisted 
the tricolor flag, and shouted ‘ Down with the 
pope, and up with the Roman republic!” an en- 
counter took place, in which Duphot was mor- 
tally wounded by a shot from a carbine. Several 
of the democrats were killed in the same way, 
and a greater number wounded. As soon as he 
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them, the French and 4000 Poles, under Dom- 
browski, advanced into the States of the Church; 
Loretto, with its holy house, was sacked ; Osimo 
was plundered and burned; and on the 10th of 
February, Berthier drew up his forces on the 
Roman hills, and planted his guns as if to bom- 
bard the city. The terrified cardinals who formed 
the government signed a capitulation, in which 
they gave up the castle of St. Angelo,' and nearly 
everything else. On the aame day the pope's 
garrison was turned out of the castle, and the 
French entered it; and Cervoni, the Corsican, 
took possession of all the principal posta in the 
city. On the morrow Berthier made his triumphal 
entrance into the capital of the ancient world. 
Four days after—the 15th of February, and the 
anniversary of the day on which the reigning 
pontiff, Pius VI., who had now reigned for twenty- 
three years, had first put on the triple crown— 

the democrats of Rome assembled in the Campo 
Vaccino, the ancient Forum, erected a tree of 
liberty with the tricolor and the red night-cap 
at the top of it, renounced for ever the govern- 
ment of priests, aristocrats, or kings, and pro- 
elaimed that, by the will of the Roman people, 
the ancient republican form of government was 
restored. A wretched constitution, badly trans- 
lated into Italian from the French, was presented 
next day to Berthier for his approval, without 
which they knew full well the thing could not 
live for an hour. The French general gave his 
approbation, but only conditionally. When these 
farces were played out, the spoliation commenced. 
As a beginning, immense contributions were de- 
manded, and as security for the prompt payment 
of them, four cardinals and a number of the prin- 
cipal lay nobles were seized and threwn into the 
castle of St. Angelo. Berthier, having some deli- 
cacy of feeling, some respect for venerable age 
and fallen dignity, which made him shrink from 
the task himself, sent the Corsican general, Cer- 
voni, to the Vatican to tell Pius VI., in the name 
of the French republic, that he must recognize 
the new Roman republic, lay down his temporal 
authority, and quit his palace. A commissioner 
or commissary of the directory, who had come to 
look after the plunder, finished what Cervoni had 
begun, by telling Pius that by will or by force 
he must leave Rome within forty-eight hours. 
The aged pontiff replied that he could not resist 
violence, but that his people would see and re- 
member that he was torn from them by force. 
On the 20th of February he was seized in the 


waa able, Joseph Bonaparte, with his suite, fled | Vatican, and put into a coach with two or three 
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sin of Duphot. 


The directory, who had long | of French cavalry, he was whirled rapidly out of 
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to Tuscany. He was allowed to take up his resi- 
dence in Siena, where he was closely watched as 
a state prisoner. 

Shortly after these troubles at Rome, popular 
insurrections, fomented by the French and the 
democrats of Genoa, or the new Ligurian repub- 
he, broke out in Piedmont; and the new King of 
Sardinia was compelled to admit a French gar- 
rison into Turin, and all the citadels which he 
had hitherto retained. Thus that fine country 
became virtually a province of France. 

Bonaparte, after a rapid inspection of the 
French coasts and of the so-called “Army of Eng- 
land” stationed near them, had returned to Paris 
to undertake the command of another army des- 
tined for no less an object than the conquest of 
Egypt, which country, it was calculated, would 
not merely supply to France the loss of her West 
Indian colonies, but also enable her first to annoy, 
and afterwards to invade the British possessions 
and dependencies in the East Indies. Bonaparte’s 
fame as the conqueror of Italy, or rather of the 
Austrians in Italy, was an additional inducement; 
and 30,000 men, chiefly from the army of Italy, 
assembled with wonderful enthusiasm at Toulon, 
to sail, whenever the opportunity should offer, 
for Alexandria and the mouths of the Nile. The 
secret of the expedition was well kept from the 
enemies of the republic ; a continuance of violent 
winds drove the English blockading fleet from 
those waters; and on the night of the 19th of 
May, Bonaparte, with w vast fleet of men-of-war 
and transports, put to sea and sailed up the 
Mediterranean. On the 9th of June the fleet 
arrived before Malta, the capture of which im- 
portant island was included in the plan adopted 
by the directory. The knights of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, who had held Malta ever 
since the days of the Emperor Charles V., had 
not acknowledged the French republic; but not 
a few of those noble knights entertained French 
notions or had sold themselves to French inter- 
ests. Hompesch, the grand master, a weak old 
man, was bullied and terrified by these traitors; 
and, instead of manning the works of La Valetta, 
which might have defied the whole French fleet 
aud army for months—whereas every moment 
was precious to them, and full of apprehension, 
for they knew that the British fleet would soon 
be after them—-he returned a miserable answer 
to Bonaparte’s summons to surrender, and actu- 
ally capitulated on the 11th, the date fixed by 
the republican general. After plundering the 
churches and the alberghi and other establish- 
ments of the order, and thereby collecting no in- 
considerable quantity of gold and silver, Bona- 
parte re-embarked on the 19th for Egypt, leaving 
General Vaubois and a garrison to take care of 
Malta. As the French fleet sailed by the island 
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' of Candia, it passed near the English fleet, but 
without being seen by it; for a thick haze 
favoured the invaders, and prevented their utter 
annihilation, with the destruction or captivity of 
all the troops, and of Bonaparte himself, by Nel- 
son. On the 29th of June the French came in 
sight of Alexandria; and on the following day 
the troops landed within three miles of that city, 
without any opposition, but with such haste and 
confusion, produced by the dread lest Nelson 
should be upon them, that a considerable num- 
ber were drowned. The town of Alexandria was 
easily taken. From its ancient walls Bonaparte 
issued a proclamation to the inhabitants of Egypt, 
telling them that he came as the friend of the 
sultan, to deliver them from the oppression of 
the Mamelukes, and that he and his soldiers had 
a particular respect for God, the prophet Ma- 
homet, and the Koran. On the 7th of July he 
moved from Alexandria to Cairo, marching over 

| burning sands, where the French troops suffered 
greatly and murmured not alittle. On the 21st, 
on arriving in sight of the great Pyramids, they 
saw the whole Mameluke force, under Murad 
Bey and Ibrahim Bey, drawn up at Embabeh. 
Battle was joined almost immediately. The 
“Battle of the Pyramjds,” as the affair was called 
by the French, was easily won: such of the Ma- 
melukes as escaped destruction retreated towards 
Upper Egypt; and two days after Bonaparte 
entered Cairo without resistance. Here he as- 
sembled a divan, or council of the principal Turks 
and Arab chiefs, to whom he promised the civil 
alministration of the country. While he was 
thua engaged at Cairo, Nelson disturbed his 
visions by destroying the fleet which he had left 
near Alexandria, The British hero had returned 
up the Mediterranean without any instructions 
from his government, and without any certain 
knowledge of the French expedition. He was 
unfortunately without frigates to scour that sea, 
and he was thus, as it were, compelled to grope 
his way in the dark, The first news he got of 
Bonaparte’s movements was that he had surprised 
Malta. _ Instantly he bore away for that island ; 
but some days before he could reach it the French 
were gone, and he could find no one to tell him 
whither. Making, however, a shrewd gueas, he 
sailed for the mouth of the Nile, and arrived off 
Alexandria on the 28th of June. But no French 
fleet was there, and although. it was so near at 
hand, he could learn nothing of its whereabout. 
He shaped his course to the northward for the 
coast of Caramania, and then steered from thence 
along the southern side of Candia, It waa here 
he so nearly touched the objects he was seek- 
ing. Baffled in his pursuit, he crossed the Medi- 
terranean, and retutned to Sicily. He had sailed 
600 leagues with an expedition almost incredible; 
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lis flag-ship, the old Vanguard, was nearly 
strained to pieces; but as soon as he could re- 
*victual and take in fresh water, he turned his 
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prow again towards Egypt On the 28th of July 
he entered the Gulf of Coron in the Morea; and 
there for the first time he recenved certain intelli- 
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more for the mouths of the Nile, giieving for the 

time which had been lost, and wishing 1t had only 

been his fate to have tried Bonaparte upon a wind 
The British fleet, consisting of thirteen seveuty- 


Tae BattLe OF ABOUKIR —1.0m Denon s Egypy 


four’s, one fifty-gun ship, aud a brig of fourteen 
guna, at about ten in the morning of the Ist of 
August, again got sight of Alexandria and its 
harbeurs, now crowded with ships. At four in 
the afternoon, Captain Hood, in the Zealous, 
signalized the enemy’s fleet at anchor in Aboukir 


Bay. Nelson, who had scarcely taken reat or food 
for some days, ordered dinner to be served, and 
at half-past five signal was made to form in hne 
of battle, abreast and astern of the admiral. At 
a little before six they wer'e rapidly approaching 
the enemy, whose force comprised one ship of 
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120 guns, three of eighty, and nine of seventy- 
four, moored in compact line of battle, describing 
an obtuse angle, close in with the shore, flanked 
by gun-boats, four frigates, and a battery of guns 
and mortars on an island in their van. Nelson 
no sooner perceived the enemy's position than 
his plan of attack was formed. Where an enemy's 
ship could swing, there was room for a British 
one to anchor; and he therefore determined to 
station his ships on the inner side of the French 
line. At about twenty minutes past six the 
French opened their fire on the two leading Bri- 
tish ships. The guns on Aboukir Island also 
fired at the ships as they rounded the shoal, but 
ceased as the ships became closely engaged, to 
avoid striking the French van. The Culloden, 
seventy-four, Captain Trowbridge, unfortunately 
grounded on a ledge of rocks, and could take no 
part in the action. The Vanguard, Nelson’s flag- 
ship, with six ensigns flying in different parts of 
the rigging, lest any should be shot away, was 
the first that anchored, within half pistol-shot of 
the Spartiate, the third ship in the enemy’s line. 
By seven o'clock eight of the British fleet had 
anchored, and were in close action with the 
enemy. At half-past nine or thereabouts five of 
the French van had surrendered ; the Orient was 
in flames, and at about ten o’clock blew up with 
a tremendous explosion. Nelson had received a 
severe wound in the head ; but in the confusion, 
to the astonishment of every one, he appeared on 
the quarter-deck, and immediately gave orders 
that the boats should be sent to the relief of the 
enemy; and many of the Orzent’s crew were 
saved by our boats, or dragged into the lower 
ports of British ships by British sailors. The 
brave French admiral, Brueys, was dead. Among 
the many hundreds who perished was the Com- 
modore Casa Bianca and his son, a brave boy, 
only ten years old. They were seen floating on 
a shattered mast when the ship blew up. The 
dreadful shock stayed the fury of battle: for full 
ten minutes not a gun was fired on either side. 
The French ship Franklin was the first to recom- 
mence, but was soon silenced, and struck her 
colours. At midnight the only French ship 
whose guns continued in active play was the 
Tonnant; but, her m sts being shot away, she 
ceased firing, and, by veering cable, took up a 
station in the rear, and another interval of silence 
ensued, As the day broke the battle recom- 
menced between four of the French ships and 
two of the English, soon assisted by two others. 
The French frigate Artemise fired a broadside, 
and then struck her colours, and soon afterwards 
blew up. The four French line-of-battle ships, 
and two frigates, kept dropping to leeward, and 
were almost out of gun-shot of the British that 


bud anchored to attack them. Two of these | 
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ships ran themselves on shore; and, after an ex- 
change of a few distant shots, struck their colours. 
The others got under weigh and escaped—only 
one of our fleet, the Zealous, being in a condition 
to make sail after them.’ Of the thirteen French 
ships of the line eight had surrenderéd, one had 
perished, two had escaped, and two were on shore 
with their colours flying, one of which soon after 
struck, and was taken possession of, and the other 
was set fire to by the crew, who escaped on shore 
—making eleven line-of-battle ships lost to the 
French. The British loss, in killed and wounded, 
was 895; Westcott, of the Majestic, was the only 
captain who fell : 3105 of the French, including 
the wounded, were sent on shore by cartel; and 
5225 perished. The victory was complete. “ Vic- 
tory,” said Nelson, “is not a name strong enough 
for such a scene.” He called it a conquest. 

The destruction of the French fleet, which was 
announced far and wide by bonfires kindled by 
the Arabs along the coast and over the whole 
land of Egypt, left Bonaparte with only such 
stores and military materials as he had succeeded 
in bringing with him, and shut him out from all 
communication with France. 

The sultan now issued an indignant manifesto, 
declaring war against France for invading one of 
his provinces in a time of peace and pretended 
amity . he called upon the pachas of Syria to col- 
lect their forces; and he prepared to send from 
Constantinople anarmy for the recovery of Egypt. 
On the 22d of September the people of Cairo, 
who had hitherto been quiet, puzzled and bewil- 
dered at the French doings, burst out into insur- 
rection, and killed a good many Frenchmen in 
the streets. The insurrection was put down by 
a dreadful massacre. 

In Europe the victory at Aboukir, or the “Bat- 
tle of the Nile,” as it was called, produced an im- 
mediate and an immense eect, reviving In every 
country the drooping spirits of the anti-Gallican 
party, and filling England from end to end with 
transports of joy and triumph. From Egypt, Nel- 
son returned to Naples, where he found that King ° 
Ferdinand was collecting a numerous army with 
the view of driving the French from Rome and 
from Tuscany; that the congress at Rastadt had 
been virtually broken up; that the emperor was 
arming, and a new coalition forming against the 
French, who, by their conduct at Rome, in Swit- 
zerland, and in other conntries, had broken the 
conditions of the treaty of Campo Formio. Nel- 
son’s achievement, and the absence of Bonaparte, 
who, it was expected, would never find his way 
back to Europe, were the two grand circum- 
stances of encouragement to this new coalition. 





! The two Hne-of battle ships, and one of the frigates, wero 
afterwards taken by the British squadron in the Meditcrrs- 
nean, “ 
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In the month of November the ialand of Gozo, 
separated from Malta by a narrow channel, capi- 
tulated to a detachment of Nelson’s squadron. 
Malta itself was closely blockaded. 

The British parliament assembled on the 20th 
of November. The speech from the throne con- 
gratulated the country on the hopes of new al- 
liances, by which it might be anticipated that 
the common enemy of nations would be humbled 
and repressed. This alluded more particularly 
to Russia. The Czarina Catherine had died of 
apoplexy in November, 1796, and had been suc- 
ceeded by her son Paul. At first, anxious doubts 
had been entertained whether, as usual in des- 
potic countries, the successor would not pursue a 
line of foreign policy directly opposite to that of 
his predecessor. 
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and Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt, by embarraas- 
ing the sultan, and obliging him to send an army 
down the Archipelago, would probably leave the 
frontiers of European Turkey in a weakened state, 
and even possibly lay open the road to the Balkan 
pass and to Constantinople, the grand object of 
Russian ambition, But Paul had now engaged 
to respect existing treaties, had contracted a close 
alliance with Great Britain, and had engaged to 
tuke an active part in the war against the con- 
quering republic, upon condition of receiving 
from Great Britain £112,000 per month, dur- 
ing a campaign of eight months, for the pay of 
troops. 

The estimated supplies for the ensuing year 
were put at £29,272,000; and Pitt presented a 


It was known that tempting | new plan for raising a considerable part of them 


overtures had been made to him by the French; | by an INCOME TAX. 
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Resolution of parliament to unite Ireland with Britain under one legislature—Movements of the Austrians to 

drive the French out of Italy—The French occupy and revolutionize Naples—Austria aud Russia combine 

against France—Successes of the Austrian armies over the French, and of the Russian army under Suvaroff— 

The French almost driven out of Italy—Expedition of the British and Russians against the French in Holland 

—The Duke of York appointed their commander-—Utter failure of the expedition—Bonaparte’s career in 

Egypt—His unsuccessful siege of Acre—Defeat of the Turks by the French at Aboukir—Unpopularity of the 

French directory—Bonaparte resolves to return to France—His safe arrival—His intrigues in Paris to depose 

the directory—He forms a new government, of which he is first consul— His overtures to England for peace—- 
War of the British in India—Tippoo Sultaun’s measures for expelling the English from India—The British 

army under General Harris marches against him—Tippoo besieged in his capital—The city taken and Tippoo 
slain— Assembling of parliament—Its proceedings— A version of the Irish parliament to the union with Britain 
—The union effected—Bonaparte’s satisfaction at the rejection by Britain of his proposals for peace—His 
preparations to invade Italy—His march across the Alps—His victory over the Austrians at Marengo-— 
Fruits of the victory—Successes of the French under Moreau—His victory over the Austrians at Hohenlinden 
—Austria submits to humiliating terms—Malta surrenders to the British—Desultory war proceedings of the 
British government—Motions in parliament—Its session closed—Opening of the first imperial parliament— 
Pitt retires from office—His designs for Catholic emancipation—Effect of the proposal upon the king-—Con- 
atruction of the Addington administration—Its first proceedings—Hostile movements of the Emperor Paul of 
Russia agathst Britain—His death— Armed neutrality of the three northern powers against Britain—lt is dis- 
solved by Nelson’s naval victory at Copenhagen—The French army in Egypt capitulates—The capitulation 
rejected and the war renewed—Expedition of Sir Ralph Abercromby to Egypt—His lavding at Aboukir—His 
viotory over the French at Alexandria—Death of Abercromby—Difficulties of the French army in Egypt— 
Its surrender—Hostilities of the French in Spain and Porwusal—The peace of Amiens. 


nearly a century ago, had been discussed and 


hag) HE regular army was slightly in- | 
seriously entertained before the breaking out of 


; creased; 120,000 men, including 





marines, &c., were voted for the 
uavy; the volunteers and yeomanry 
P| cavalry had risen from 5000 to 
ie 30,000 men; and the militia, a por- 
tion of which had done good service in Iréland, 
was now about 85,000 strong. 
A plan fer uniting Ireland under one legisla- 
ture with Great Britain, as Scotland, to her in- 
estimable advantage, had been united to England 





the late unhappy rebellion; but that event had“ 
made the necessity of such a union more appa- 
rent, On the 22d of January, a royal message to 
both houses recommended the consideration of the 
most effectual means for defeating the design of 
our enemies to promote a separation between the 
two kingdoms. It was agreed by an immense ma- 
jority that the question shpuld be considered on 
the 3ist, On that day, Pitt proposed certain re- 


. and the union between England and Scotland 
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solutions as the basis for the measure; and his 
motion, that the house should go into committee 
on these propositions, was carried by 140 against 
15. After some long and warm debates, the 
resolutions, with some slight amendments, were 
agreed to, and sent up to the peers. After equally 
warm debating in the upper house, a joint ad- 
dress to the king was agreed to, presenting the 
resolutions as a proper basis for the union. And 
here, as far as regarded England, the matter 
rested for the present year. On the 12th of July 
the king prorogued parliament.' 

The court of Vienna had formed a close alli- 
ance with the czar; and in the autumn of the 
preceding year Russian troops had begun to col- 
lect on the frontiers of Austria, while a great 
army of the German empire was assembling be- 
tween the rivers Inn and Lech. One great object 
proposed was to drive the French out of Italy, 
where, through the folly of King Ferdinand, who 
had begun too soon, or through the slowness of 
the Emperor Francis, who had begun too late, 
they had been allowed to overrun the kingdom 
of Naples, and to drive that Bourbon court into 
Sicily. General Mack, who had passed from the 
Austrian into the Neapolitan service, had miser- 
ably conducted a very bad army; and after en- 
tering Rome in triumph, had been thoroughly 
beaten by General Championnet. On the 21st 
of December, King Ferdinand and his family 
embarked in Lord Nelson's flag-ship, and set sail 
for Palermo. Championnet took possession of 
Naples on the 23d of January. Royalty was 
abolished ; and the country in Europe least fitted 
for such institutions was converted into a repub- 
lie under the name of Rerusiica PARTENOPEA. 

It was while Naples was thus falling so easy a 
prey to the French, that her Austrian and Rus- 
sian allies began collecting on the other side of the 
Alps. The French negotiators at Rastadt, after 
demanding from the Emperor of Germany the dis- 
missal of the Russian troops, declared the congress 
to be dissolved. A republican army forthwith 
pressed the siege of the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, 





1 ‘*The whele history of the Irish insurrection and union 
forms not a parallel but a contrast to the Jacobite conspiracies, 
In Scotland, 
the Tory principles of a few great families and national pride 
united some powerful interests, even in a country where the 
people were Presbyterian, in favour of a Roman Catholic prince. 
In Ireland, a sense of suffering and deep resentment for the per- 
wecution of ages connected the great masa of Catholics with a 
democratical republic yet reeking with the spoils of 2 Popish 
establishment. The Scotch Jacobites often held back from the 
expectation of a more favourable season, and their leaders gene 
rally demanded greater sucoours than the French court was 
willing or able to grant. The Irish Catholics, on the contrary, 
were goaded into premature hostility before their northern 
countrymen were ready to co-operate, or their foreign suoccours 
hed arrived ; and thus a dread of being overwhelmed by too 
laxge a force from their allies having produced delay and dis- 
tion among them, led 40a detection of their designs and to the 
iow of their best opportunity. The union was the chief source 
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which was obliged te capitulate at the end of 
January. Jourdan then crossed the Rhine once 
more, and established himself in Suabia. The 
directory, however, did not declare war against 
the Emperor Francis until the month of March, 
when Jourdan advanced towards the Danube; 
but again the Archduke Charles met this unlucky 
republican, and after defeating or weakening him 
in several rapidly succeeding engagements, he 
drove Jourdan back over the Rhine in April. 
Nearly at the same time, the Austrian generals 
Bellegarde and Hatze recovered the Grison coun- 
try which had been invaded, drove the French 
from the St. Gothard,and poured into Switzerland, 
where General Massena occupied a strong posi- 
tion in front of Zurich. In the meanwhile, another 
fine Austrian army had taken the field with old 
General Melas for its commander. Melas, pour- 
ing through the Tyrol towards the end of March, 
drove al] the French outposts before him, entered 
Upper Italy, cleared all the left bank of the Adige, 
and obliged Scherer, the unpopular and very in- 
ferior general whom the directory had appointed 
to the supreme command of their army of Italy, 
to retire beyond the Mincio in great confusion. 
Moreau, who had a much higher reputation, took 
the command, but only to be beaten like Scherer. 
On the 18th of April, when Melas was driving 
Moreau before him, the famed Suvaroff came up 
with some 50,000 Russians, joined the Austrians, 
and assumed the chief command of both armies. 
On the 27th of April, the battle of Cassano de- 
cided the fate of the Cisalpine republic, the 
people of which were almost everywhere in open 
insurrection against the French and the native 
democrats whom they had set up as a govern- 
ment. The citadels of Brescia aud Peschiern 
surrendered to the allies, Mantua was closely 
invested, and Suvaroff entered Milan in triumph. 
Moreau continued his hasty retreat towards 
Genoa, hoping to be able to guard the barrier of 
the Apennines, and to be joined there by Mac- 
donald, with the army of Naples, whom he had 
pressingly summoned to his assistance. Leaving 





of disaffection in Scotland, and one of the great causes of thie 
two rebellions of 1715 and 1744 On the other hand. the insu:- 
rection in Ireland was the chief cause of the union, by furnishing 
the English government with both the means and the pretext 
for accomplishing a measure which in no other circumstances 
could have been attempted These consequences of his under, 
taking and ita discomfiture, Lord Edward Fitzgerald never lived 
to witness, His early arrest waa a fatal blow to the whole design 
of the insurrection ; for though his abilities were not of the fmt 
order, nur even equal to those of some engaged 1n the same cause, 
yet he combined advantages of birth, education, and personal 
character, which would have enabled him to reconcile, better 
than amy other man, the jarring materials of which the con- 
spiracy was composed. He, too, could have directed their mili- 
tary operations, if not with consummate skill, at least with less 
ignorance and rashness than cliaracterised all their wretwhed 
efforta in the fleld. He had been educated in the army, and 
was exceedingly beloved by those with whom he served.” — 
Holland, Memotre of the Whig Party, vol 1. p. 105, 
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a small garrison in the castle of St. Kimo under , two Russian generals marched away to Augsburg, 
the command of Colonel Mejean, and advising | where they received orders to lead back all their 
the Neapolitan democrats to defend that helpless , troops to their own country. 

infant, their three-monthe-old republic, Macdon-| The Neapolitan kingdom was recovered in the 
ald, on the 7th of May, began his rapid march | course of the months of June and July by Car- 
from Naples, got out of the kingdom (not without | dina] Ruffo, with an army of wild Calabriana, by 
sustaining considerable loss from some daring | a motley force of English, Russians, Portuguese, 
royalist partizans), traversed the Roman states , and Turks, and by Lord Nelson and his squadron. 
and the whole of Tuscany, reached the river A detachment of Nelaon’s squadron, under Com- 
Trebia, and, being joined by General Victor, | modore Trowbridge, blockaded the French gar- 
ventured to face the Russo-Austrian army. But 


after fighting for three days on the banks of the | 
Trebia in the neighbourhood of Piacenza, he was 
crushed by Suvaroff , and, fleeing thence towards 
the pass of the Bocchetta, he joined Moreau with 
what was only a fragment of his army. Before 
Macdonald’s arrival, Moreau had drawn some 
reinforcements from Nice and Genoa, and had 


e e e | 
made some entrenchments on the declivities of 


rison in Civita Vecchia, the pope’s seaport town 
near the mouth of the Tiber. The French soon 
capitulated, as did also a small garrison which 
had been left by Championnet in the castle of 
St. Angelo at Rome. The Papal government’ 
was reinstated ; but to restore the old pope was 
impossible—Pius VI. was dead. His successor, 
Pius VII., was named Ly thirty-five cardinals, 
assembled at Venice under the } rotection of the 


the Apennines, and in the entrance of the Boc- | Austrians, but his election was not completed 
chetta pass behind the Piedmontese town of , until the month of March, 1800. Long before 
Novi. Dissatisfied with Moreau, the directors | the close of the year hardly anything was left to 
now sent Joubert to take the command-in-chief | the French in Italy except Genoa. 

of the army. Joubert stationed himself on the | When Suvaroff was carrying everything before 
same heights behmd Novi which Moreau had | him in Ttaly, and when the French seemed fully 
occupied, and improved and extended his field- | occupied by the wars in that country and in 
works. But. bemg attacked in that formidable | Switzerland and Germany, the Emperor Paul 


position by Suvaroff on the 16th of August, 
Joubert was mest thoroughly beaten, and was 
killed in the action by a cannon-ball, and the 
miserable wreck of the French army which sur- 
vived his fall left nearly all their artillery behind 
them, and fled like sheep over the mountains 
and through the pass towars the city of Genoa. 
Shortly after this victory, Suvaroff quitted the 
Apennines and struck across the Alps to make 
head against Massena, who had resumed the 
offensive, and marching from Zurich, had de- 
feated the Russian corps of General Korsakoff, 
who had arrived in Switzerland to relieve or co- 
operate with General Bellegarde and the Aus- 
trians. There was some fearful fighting among 
the precipices and ravines of St. Gothard, which 
the French had again occupied. Suvaroff swept 
the republicans back, and opened his way into 
the heart of Switzerland; but the Austrian 
general, who had engaged to form a junction 
with him, was nowhere to be seen; and Korsa- 
koff was too far separated, and too weak, to move 
tomeet him. This obliged Suvaroff to turn aside 
towards the Lake of Constance and the frontiers 
of Germany. He was interrupted in his march 
by Massena; but, fighting and retiring, halting 
and fighting again, he attained his object, and 
effected a junction with Korsakoff, though with 
an army sadly diminished. Leaving the French 
once more absolute masters of Switzerland,’ the 
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1 The Archduke Charles, when marching against Massena, 
waa obliged to descend the Rhine by a fresh incursion of the 


sent another Russian force to co-operate with 
the English in an attack on the French in Hol- 
land. It was, however, the month of August 
before this armament was ready. An army of 
30,000 men, of which 17,000 were Russian and 
the rest British, was collected on the Kentish 
coast. On the 13th of August, Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, who was intrusted with the first division, 
consisting of 12,000 troops, embarked in trans- 
ports and in the squadron of Admiral Mitchel, 
who was to join the fleet of Admiral (now Lord) 
Duncan, then cruising in the North Sea. The 
fort of the Helder was immediately abandoned 
by its garrison; Abercromby landed there; the 
Texel was occupied by ourfleet—the Dutch fleet 
surrendering or hoisting the Orange flag. Gene- 
ral Brune, with a mixed army of French and 
Dutch, 25,000 strong, attempted to dislodge Aber- 
cromby, who was left for a whole month in a 
very critical situation; but his inferior force 
stood its ground manfully, and Brune was re- 
pulsed with considerable loss) At last, on the 
13th of September, another and a stronger divi- 
sion of the Anglo-Russian army arrived, bringing, 
unfortunately, with it the Duke of York to take 
the command-in-chief of the whole. From this 
moment nothing went well; and, after fighting 
several battles honourable tothe troops, but rather 
diagraceful in peint of generalship, his royal high- 





French into Germany. Hoe fought several battles with varying 
success ; but, in the end, be once phore drove the invaders to the 
other side of the Rhine. 
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ness was fain to conclude a convention (on the | retreat. On the 14th of June, Bonaparte re-en- 


17th of October), by which it waa agreed that the 


tered Cuiro. During his absence, General De- 


English and Russians should be allowed to re-em- | saix, ascending the Nile, had driven the remnant 


bark without molestation ; and that, as the price 
for that favour, 8000 prisoners of war, French and 
Batavians, taken before the present campaign, and 
now detained in England, should be released. 
Eight days before this convention or capitu- 
lation by the Duke of York, Bonaparte arrived 
in France. In the month of February he had | 
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yuitted Cairo with the intention of conquering 
all Syria. Crossing the desert with 10,000 men, 
he took Gaza, stormed Jaffa, and swept onward 
hike the Man of Destiny, until he came under the 
old crumbling walls of Acre. This place, the 
key of Syria, was defended by the Pacha Djezzar, 
a very cruel but very resolute old man; by Col- 
gue! Philippeaux, an emigrant royalist, and an 
able officer of engineers, who at one time had 
been Bonaparte’s schoolfellow ; and by the brave 
and alert Sir Sidney Smith, who not merely 
brought two ships of the line close in-shore to 


of the Mamelukes from Upper Egypt, and be- 
yond the cataracts of Assouan; but this expe- 
dition had no other importance than that of af- 
fording the French artista and savans the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the monuments of Thebes, 
Denderah, and other ancient places. In July, 
Bonaparte, with nearly his whole army, was 
called down to the coast—to the point where 
Nelson had annihilated the French fleet—for a 
Turkish army of 18,000 men had landed at Ab- 
oukir. On the 25th of July a terrible battle 
took place on the sandy coast. The Turks fought 
with admirable courage ; but their irregular, un- 
disciplined, unformed masses could not stand 
long against masses of French that were even m 
number nearly equal to their own: 10,000 of 
them perished, by shot, bayonet, or in the sea, 
where they threw themselves in the hopes of 
reaching their ships. Soon after this battle of 
Aboukir, Bonaparte began to make secret pre- 
parations for getting back to Europe. If, as 
some have suspected, one strong inducement 
which led him to quit France at a critical mo- 
ment, and embark on this wild Egyptian expe- 
dition, had really been to allow the five kings at 
the Luxemburg time and opportunity to disgust 
the French people with their profligacy and in- 
eptness, and to prove how essential he was to 
French victory and conquest by or through the 
failures of the other republican generals, he had 
most completely succeeded in his object. Letters 
from his brothers Joseph and Lucien, and from 
his numerous friends mm Paris, informed him that 
Italy was lost; that the French armies were 
being beaten everywhere ; that the directors were 
quarrelling among themselves—were intriguing 
and quarrelling with the two legislative coun- 
cils; and that the people, whose rage for liberty 
and equality was now merged in military pride 
and a passion for conquest—with those good 
things which the conquests of rich countries 
bring with them—seemed heartily sick of di- 
rectory, ancients, and cinq cents, and ripe and 
ready for another revolution 

Two small frigates which lay in the harbour 
of Alexandria were made ready for sea; and on 
the 23d of August, leaving behind him his army, 
now reduced to 20,000 men, and taking with him 
his favourite officers, Murat, Lannes, Berthier, 
Marmont,and three of the suvans, he embarked 
secretly in one of the frigates, and set sail for 


maul the besiegers, but also landed some of his| France. Though happy to escape the comfort- 


sailors and marines. After spending sixty days 
before the place, making seven or eight assaults, 
and losing 3000 men, the French raised the siege 
of Acre, and on the 21st of May they began their 


less life in Egypt, most of those who went with 
him expected to be stopped on their passage, and 
carried prisoners of war to England ; but the ex- 
traordinary fortunes of the man favoured him 
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atill, and, without being pursued, or even seen , sican officer, after listening, in two or three pri- 
by any of our ships, he landed in the Gulf of | vate conferences to the persuasive tongue of Tal- 
Fréjus, to the eastward of Toulon, on the 9th | leyrand, and to splendid offers of honours and 
of October. He had been in Paris two days, pri- | riches, agreed to give up the last shred of his 
pretended republicanism, and to remove all 
opposition by sending 1n his resignation, The 
two directors, who remained to support the 
present constitution and resist a military dic- 
tatorship, were Gohier and Moulins, a couple 
of incapables. The council of ancients were 
easily persuaded of the necessity of a new con 

stitution; but a great majority of the council 
of five hundred vowed that they would die for 
the constitution they had got. On the 19th 
Brumaire, or 10th of November, just one 
month and a day after Bonaparte’s landing 
at Fréjus, the business was finished by Murat 
and a detachment of grenadiers with levelled 
bayonets; the council of five hundred was 
cleared in a trice; most of the members 
jumped out of the windows—not one of them 
stayed to die. On that night all the ardent 
republicans were proscribed; three provi- 
sional consuls (for the government was now 
to be consular) were appointed—and who 
so fit to be consuls as Abbé Siéyes, Roger 
Ducos, and Napoleon Bonaparte? On the 
following day the rising general took up 
vately consulting with chiefs of parties and offi- his residence in the Luxemburg, the palace of 
cers of the army, before the directors knew of his the ex-directors. As finally promulgated on the 
arrival, Augereau, who had fought by his side | 24th of December, this “constitution of the year 
at Arcole, who had surrounded the Tuileries with | VIII,” as it is called, established three consuls, 
troops and artillery, and had purged out two | or a chief consul with two inferior ones, who 
former directors and all the refractory members | were to have only a deliberative voice, the first 
of the legislature, on the 18th Fructidor, 1797, | or chief consul having the power of appointing 
and who was now ready to do whatsoever Bonna- | to all public offices, and of proposing all public 
parte might command, was one of the first to! measures, such as peace or war; while he also 
wait upon him. In the course 

of a few days Talleyrand a 

gave his counsels the benefit 
of all his craft and ability. 
Abbé Siéyes, though now one 
of the directors himself, had 
made the notable discovery 
that his last constitution was 
a great deal too democratic ; 
had conceived a mortal ha- ! =» mee bast eeree 
tred to his brother-director { | emcee fe a ng 
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Barras, whom he accused of 

downright Jacobinism and 
sans-culottisin; and was now 
ready to co-operate with the 
ambitious general, duping 
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Fresus —From a view by Denon ! 


himself into the absurd be x 


ltef that Bonaparte would remain in allegiance 
to him and to another perfect constitution which 
he had, all ready, in his portfolio, Roger Ducos, 
another of the directors, yielded to circumstances, 


Even Barras, the early patron of the young Cor- 
Vou. £V, 


commanded the forces, and superintended both 
the internal and foreign departments of the state. 
' In the foreground are the remains of a Roman amphitheatre, 


and in the distance, entering (he port of the town, are seen the 
een eee eee eee eae 
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Left perfectly free to choose his own two satellites, 
Bonaparte would have retained Siéyes; but the 
ex-abbé preferred taking the place of senator, 
with the yearly salary of 25,000 francs, and the 
royal domain of Crosne in the park of Versailles. 
Cambacérés and Lebrun, who had both been 
brought up to the law, were appointed second 
and third consuls. Roger Ducos was also put 
into the senate. The first consul very soon re- 
moved from the Luxemburg to the palace of the 
Tuileries, where he lived with royal state. He 
now wrote to the King of England, as one sover- 
eign writes to another, expressing a wish for 
peace, but without stating any conditions. 
George III., who could scarcely do otherwise, 
gave the epistle to his secretary for foreign af- 
fairs, to answer it. Lord Grenville addressed 
his reply, not to the first consul, but to Talley- 
rand, now the French minister for foreign affairs. 
Talleyrand replied, Lord Grenville rejoined, and 
there the matter ended. Our opposition orators 
attached great importance to the overture, which 
was the hollowest of all that had been made, for 
the first consul was preparing at the moment to 
recover Italy, and was determined to keep Swit- 
zerland, Savoy, Nice, Belgium, Holland, and all 
the German teriitomes on the left bank of the 
Rhine. 

In the course of this year Tippoo Sultaun was 
destroyed. To recover what he had lost in the 
last war, he had sent an embassy to Cabool to 
bring the Afghan tribes down into India; he 
had negotiated or intrigued with the Nizam of 
the Deccan, and with other native princes; and, 
towards the end of 1797, he had sent two ambas- 
sadors to the Isle of France to propose an alliance 
with the French republic, and to request an im- 
mediate supply of troops (30,000 or 40,000 men, 
Tippoo thought, would be sufficient) to enable 
him to expel the English from every part of 
Hindoostan. The governor of the Isle of France, 
who was daily expecting a visit from the Eng- 
lish, had no troops to spare; but he forwarded 
Tippoo’s letters to Paris, and allowed his two 
ambassadors to enrol about 150 Frenchmen, 
“the refuse of the democratic rabble of the 
island,” some of whom were lying in jail at the 
time. But, when the moment came for embarking 
nearly one-half of these desperadoes refused to 
go to conquer India. Some sixty or seventy of 
them, however, arrived at Mangalore, and thence 
proceeded to Tippoo’s capital, As soon as Bona- 
parte had arrived in Egypt he had despatched a 
letter tu Tippoo requesting him to send a confiden- 
tial person to Suez or Cairo, to confer with him 
and.concert measures for the liberation of India; 
but it appears doubtful whether this epistle ever 
reached the sultan. The embassy to the Isle of 
France—the arrival of Frenchmen at Seringapa- 
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tam (but not their number)—the intrigaes set on 
foot in various parts of the country—and the fact 
that Tippoo was rapidly increasing his army —all 
became known to the government at Calcutta. 
The Earl of Mornington (afterwards Murquis 
Wellesley), who was now governor-general, de- 
termined to anticipate the sultan; and, after de- 
manding explanations which were never given, 
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lis lordship sent General Harris into the Mysore 
country with 24,000 men, and called up General 
Stuart with the Bombay army of about 7000 
men, to co-operate with Harris. General Harris, 
moreover, was joined at Vellore by a strong 
British detachment serving with the nizam, and 
by some regiments of sepoys which the nizam 
had raised, and which were officered by English- 
men. Harris entered the Mysore territory on 
the 5th of March (1799), and moved straight on 
for Seringapatam, reducing all the forts in his 
way. General Stuart’s advance was attended 
with greater difficulty, and with some loss, for 
he was encountered by the main army of Tippoo. 
On the 27th, when Harris was within two days’ 
march of Seringapatam, he found the active 
sultan drawn up to oppose him. In the action 
which ensued Colonel Wellesley (the late Duke 
of Wellington) particularly distinguished him- 
self; and it was his regiment, the 33d, that de- 
cided the affair. Tippoo then retreated, and 
threw himself with his whole army into Seringa- 
patam, the fortifications of which had been im- 
proved and increased since General Abercrombf's 
attack in 1792. On the 5th of April, General 
Harris took up ground for the siege ; and on the 
14th he was joined by General Stuart with the 
Bombay army. Until the 17th of April, the 
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time was employed by General Harris in sur- 
mounting the obstacles by whieh the approach 
to the walls was guarded; but these being bap- 
pily overcome, chiefly through the gallant con- 
duct of General Baird and Colonel Arthur Wel- 
lesley, the siege of Seringapatam commenced in 
earnest. A detachment of the Bombay army, 
commauded by Colonel Vaughan Hunt, drove 
the enemy from their posts near the village of 
Agrar, on the north side of the Cauvery, and 
established themselves in the ruins of an old 
redoubt and village, by which they could enfil- 
ade the enemy's entrenchment on the south side 
of the river; and about the same time, a nullah, 
called the Little Cauvery, which afforded 600 
yards of cover from the fire of the town, was 
secured and used as a shelter for the British 
troops, and the engineers’ tools and materials. 
On the evening of the 27th an attack was made 
on the enemy’s post on the front and right of 
the British line, and was conducted by Colonel 
Wellesley with great skill and complete success. 
The post thus gained was of the utmost import- 
ance, as it furnished the ground where the 
breaching batteries were to be erected; and, 
aware of its value, Tippoo made a desperate at- 
tempt to regain it, by an attack on it from the 
guns of the fort, and from the stone bridge, but 
without success, as the troops in possession gal 
lantly maintained the orders they had received 
to keep it to the last extremity. This was the 
last vigorous effort of Tippoo; he felt that the 
deadly circle was closing upon him; his subse- 
quent resistance became more feeble and con- 
fused, and he was only constant to his single 
purpose—which he had recognized as his inevit- 
able destiny—to find a grave among the ruins of 
his capital. Every obstruction being cleared away, 
and all got in readiness for the decisive assault, 
this important duty was committed to Major- 
general Baird, a hero whose daring and chival- 
rous character was admirably adapted to such a 
service. He was instructed by Harris to make 
the capture of the ramparts his first object. For 
this purpose he was to divide his force into two 
columns, the one to move along the northern ram- 
part, andsthe other along the southern, until both 
should join on the east face, thus making the 
whole round of the ramparts before descending 
into the town. To conceal this arrangement also, 
as well as to insure its effect, the different corps 
were moved silently to the trenches during the 
night, and arranged according to the order in 
which the attack was to be made on the fol- 
lowing day. And, indeed, in the worn-out con- 
dition of the British army, not only decisive but 
instant exertion could not be delayed a day 
longer. To Captain (afterwards Sir John) Mal- 
colm, who asked his commander why he looked 
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so thoughtful, Harris sternly replied, “We have 
serious work on hand; don’t you see that the 
European sentry over my tent is so weak from 
want of food and exhaustion, that a sepoy could 
push him down: we must take this fort, or 
perish in the attempt.” 

The attack that sealed the fate of Seringapatam 
and its lord was made on the 4th of May. Dur- 
ing the whole previous night the British batteries 
had kept up a heavy fire upon the breach, to pre- 
vent its being repaired, and on the morning it 
was reported by the chief engineer to be practi- 
cable. One o'clock was the hour appointed for 
the assault; and, as it struck, the voice of Baird 
was heard like a trumpet exclaiming, ‘‘ Now, my 
brave fellows, follow me, and prove yourselves 
worthy of the name of British soldiers!” They 
rushed across the river under a heavy fire of 
rockets and musketry from the fort; they as- 
cended the glacis and the faussebraye, and reached 
the summit of the breach, where they planted 
the British colours. The ramparts were scaled ; 
and, like two trains of gunpowder simultaneously 
kindled, two streams of red uniforms ran along 
the northern and southern ramparts in a destruc- 
tive circle, bearing down or sweeping before them 
every obstacle, until they had reached the pre- 
scribed point of reunion. And still as they went 
along their progress was indicated by the British 
colours, which were planted in rapid succession 
upon the cavaliers that yielded to their onset. 
It was on the left attack that the greatest resist- 
ance was experienced, for here Tippoo was present 
in person to cheer on his troops, and retard the 
progress step by step of his successful assailants ; 
but, althongh he was animated with the courage 
of despair, and at the head of those who had 
promised to die with him, they were struck down 
and slain in thousands; for Tippoo had mus- 
dered his British prisoners who had been cap- 
tured during the siege, and their living comrades 
were drunk with revenge. But resistance ceased 
when the two divisions joined on the eastern 
rampart, and at the same time the slaughter ter- 
minated. When the havoc had abated, and the 
city was won, the sultan was nowhere to be seen; 
and, until his fate was ascertained, the conquest ’ 
of Seringapatam would prove but an uncertain 
advantage Even his family were ignorant of 
what might have befallen him; and, although « 
report had been brought to his killedar that he 
had been shot, and was lying dead under one of 
the gateways, neither the family nor that royal 
major-domo dared to open the palace pates with- 
ont the sovereign’s permission. After much ne- 
gotiation and delay, the reault of jealous eastern 
etiquette, the palace officials threw open the gates 
that the royal mansion might be examined, and, 
with the two prinees who'had been formerly the 
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captives of Cornwallis, aided the victors in the 
search for the body of Tippoo. At a gateway on 


the north face of the fort which was covered with 
hundreds of the slain, an exploration was made 
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by torchlight, and from among the heap of dead 
they at last found and brought out the object of 
their search. The eyes of the dead king were 
still open, and his body was so warm that they 
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thought he was still alive, but, on examining 
further, they found that his heart had ceased to 
beat, while thiee wounds in the body and one in 
the temple from a musket-ball were more than 
enough to insure his destruction. In an hour 
and a half his glory and life had departed—his 
capital and his kingdom had passed into other 
hands. On the following day, his body was in- 
terred in the grave of his father with military 
honours; and a storm of thunder and hghtuing 
that signalized the rites of sepulture, and des- 
troyed several Europeans and natives, appeared 
as a characteristic and befitting close to his vindie 
tive, sanguinary character and tempestuous cai eer 

Ov the death of Tippoo Sultaun, submission 
became the sole proceeding of the vanquished ; 
only two days after, his sons and chiefs acknow- 
ledged the rule of their conquerors, and this ex- 
ample was speedily followed over the whole king- 
dom of Mysore. The rule of the tyrant had been 
80 Oppressive to lis own subjects, that the do- 


but marched tu the uoithern extent of lis empire, 
and left it in so settled a state that I journeyed 
from the banks of the Toombudra, 300 miles across, 
in my palanquin, without a single soldier as es- 
cort, except, indeed, at many places, the polygars 
and peons of the country, who insisted on being 
my guard through their respective districts, This 
was a kind of triumphal journey I did not dream 
of when setting off— The Almighty has been 
wonderfully bountiful tous A conquest so com- 
plete in all its effects has seldom been known, 


land certainly m my respect left me nothing to 


| Anglo-Russian army in Holland 


ask.” In consequence of these successes, British 
India, instead of being invaded, was much en- 
larged, aud was enabled to send an armament 
across the ocean and up the Red Sea, to assist in 
driving the French invaders out of Egypt. 

The British parliament was assembled as early 
as the 24th of September, when the government 


entertained sanguine hopes of success for the 
A bill was 


@ninion of foreign masters was welcomed as amost instantly introduced to facilitate the reinforcing 


grateful relief, and the Mysoreans, instead of be- 


our regular army by allowing three-fifths of the 


wailing their late sovereign and their own defeat militia of each county to enlist in the regulars 


and subjugation, sat down to eat, drink, and be 
merry. A conquest so rapidly achieved, and foul- 
lowed by a submission so cordial, could not be 
otherwise than highly gratifying to the hero bv 
whom it had been achieved, and we find General 
Harris thus alluding to both circumstances in a 
letter to Sir W. Medows:—“In seven months’ 
absence from Madras, we not only took the capi- 
tal of that enemy, who, you observe, should never 
have been left the power of being troublesome, 


{ 
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for service within Europe, and it was passed into 
a law on the 4th of October. 

AD. 1800. After the recess the senke of par 
liament was shown by divisions 
which took place on an address to the king in ap- 
probation of the conduct pursued towards thie 
first consul. In the lords there were seventy- 
nine votes fur the address to six against it, and 
in the commons 260 to 64. “Asa sincere lover of 
peace,” said Mr. Pitt, “I will not sacrifice it by 
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grasping at the shadow, when the substance is not | national measure being concluded in the month of 
within my reach.” On the annual motion for re- | June, the act of union received the royal assent 
newing the act for suspending the habeas corpus | on the 2d of July. On the 29th, parliament was 
bill, there was a very stormy debate, but the | prorogued. 
measure was carried by the usual majorities.| Bonaparte tells us himself that the answer from 
The attempt of the maniac, Hadfield, on the 15th | London filled him with secret satisfaction, as war 
of May, to shoot the kiag in Drury Lane Theatre, | was necessary to maintain union and energy in 
led to the insertion of two additional clauses in | the state, which was ill organized, as also to main- 
the insanity bill, by which the privilege of bail | tain his own influence over the imagination of 
allowed to alleged lunatics was considerably | the French people. But notwithstanding this 
abridged, and the personal safety of the sove-! secret satisfaction, he, iu public, pretended to be 
reign, which had been so often endangered by | greatly grieved, and in a proclamation to the 
the attempts of insane individuals, was specially | French people, he complained of the obstinate 
consulted. The scarcity of corn continued to ex- | hostility of the English; and called upon the 
cite serious alarm, and a committee of each house | French to furnish men and money in order to 
was appointed to covsider of the most effectual acquire peace by force of arms. Giving the com- 
‘means for remedying that distress. These com- | mand of the army of the Rhine to Moreau, the 
inittees neither brought any great store of know- | first consul assumed the direction of the army of 
ledge to the subject nor displayed any great fer-, Italy. Having made a demonstration of assem- 
tility of invention. bling an army at Dijon, in Burgundy, where he 
At first the Irish parliament testified no great | never collected more than a few thousand men, 
, Willingness to accede to the union. The resolu-| mostly raw recruits or old invalids, Bonaparte 
“tions which lad passed the British parliament in | secretly directed a number of regiments from the 
1/99, excited a terrible storm in Dublin and other ' interior of France to assemble in Switzerland, in 
towns; but it was observed that a large propor-| the town of Lausanne and along the Lake of 
tion cf the Roman Catholic party, who had suf- | Geneva The Austrians, lulled into security, 
fered most by the late rebellion, preserved a sul-| continued their operations against Genoa, and on 
Jen neutaality. When the Irish commons debated | the side of Nice, recovering the greater part of 
the addreg: proposed by ministers in answer tothe | that maritime country, and menacing the old 
speech from the throne, in January, 1799, it was French frontier beyond it. On the 13th of May, 
carried by « wajority of only one vote. Yet, on the first consul himself appeared at Lausanne, 
the 15th of January, 1800, a motion made in the , and prepared to march, with about 36,000 men 
rame house to declare their disapprobation of an and forty pieces of cannon, up the Great St. Ber- 
Incorporating union was negatived by a majority ard. His left wing, 15,000 strong, under Moncey, 
of forty-two, the nuk,bers being 138 against 96. was ordered to cross the Alps by the pass of Bt. 
On the 5th of Februayy, the whole plan of the Gothard, while, on bis right, 5000 men under 
union was detailed byt Mord Castlereagh, then Turreau were to cross at Mont Cenis, and 5000 
principal secretary for Ireland. After some more more, under Chabran, were to pass by the way of 
vehement debates the whole plan of the union , the Little St. Bernard. The march was attended 
was approved by the same parliament which the with the preatest difficulty, lying for the best part 
year before had all but rejected it «x toto; and of the way among rocks and precipices and eter- 
on the 27th of March the two Irish houses agreed , nal snows. The cannons were dismounted, put 
in a joint address, informing lis majesty that into the hollowed trunks of trees, and dragged 
they considered the resolutions of the British par- ; by the soldiers; the carriages were taken to pieces 
liament as wisely calculated to form the basis of and carried on mules, or, slung upon poles, were 
an incorporation of Great Britain and Ireland | borne upon men’s shoulders. The powder and 
into oue kingdom; that they had adopted them | shot were packed into boxes of fir-wood, which 
as their guide, and now felt it their duty to lay | were carefully lashed on the back» of mules, while 
before his majesty the resolutions to which they every mule, nearly every sturdy peasant in those 
had agreed, and which, if they should be approved ; Alps was hired or pressed into the service. On 
by the two Houses of Parliament of Great Britain, | the 16th of May, Bonaparte’s vanguard under 
they were ready to confirm and ratify, in order, Lannes descended from the Great St. Bernard 
that the same might be established for ever by into the beautiful Piedmoutese valley of Aosta, 
mutual consent of both parliaments. On the 2d: being closely followed by the other divisions. 
of April, this address, together with the resolu- | On the 17th, Lannes drove in a detachment of 
tions, was laid before the British parliament. | Austrians, who were as much astonished at the 
The three first resolutions were finally carried | appearance of the French in that quarter as if 
without opposition ; and, all proceedings both in | the enemy had desegnded from the clouds. The 
Ireland and in England relative to this.great | congul then pushed forward, driving several Aue- 
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trian divisions before him, for the Ticino, on the , at only 4000, and that of the Austrians at 12,000. 
banks of which river he was to be joined by | But it has been proved that the loss of the French 
Moncey, Chabran, and Turreau, who had passed | must have been much greater. Desaix, who had 
the barrier of the Alps by easier roads, On the | saved them, was shot through the heart at his 
2d of June, Bonaparte entered Milan without | first charge. He had arrived from Egypt only a 
any opposition, and was there joiued by some of | very few days before, and had made all possible 
his divisions. On the 5th of June, after his sol- | haste to join the first consul. Neither during 
diers had eaten their shoes and the leather of | the battle nor in his preceding campaigns in Italy 
their knapsacks, Massena gave up Genoa to the had old Melas shown any want of judgment or 
Austrian general Ott and Admiral Keith. More of firmness; but after his defeat, and when he 
than a week before this event, Melas, the com- came to negotiate, it seemed as if his eighty-four 
mander-in-chief.of the Austrian army, advised of ' years had indeed reduced him to a second child- 
the descent of the first consul into Italy by so | hood. Perhaps, however, the Austrian and 
unexpected a route, retraced his steps through | Itahan diplomatists who now gathered around 
the Nissard country and the territories of the | him may be more answerable than he for the pusil- 
Genoese republic, being followed by Suchet, who | lanimous, imbecile (or it may be treacherous) 
had been contending almost hopelessly on the old , throwing up of a game which was not yet lost— 
frontier line of France. | of a great game, where the stake was little less 
With considerable rapidity the old Austrian | than the whole of Italy. Even after his serious 
concentrated his scattered forces at Alessandria, reverse, Melas might have collected in the field 
a well-fortified town in the open plain of Pied- from 40,000 to 50,000 men ; General Ott had 
mont. Marching to meet Melas, Bonaparte thrown a great force into Genoa, and most of the 
crossed the Po at Piacenza, drove back Melas’s fortresses were well garrisoned. Yet, by the 
advanced guard, and took up a position in the armistice concluded on the 16th of June, the 
plain of Marengo, on the right bank of the insig- Austrians gave up Piedmont and the Genoese 
nificant river Bormida, and close iu front of Ales- territory, with all their fortresses, including 
sandria. On the very next day, the 14th of June, Alessandria, which might have stood a long 
Melas came out of Alessandria, crossed the Bor. | siege, and the superb Genoa, which had only 
mida in three columns, and attacked the French. , been taken from the French eleven days before 
For a long time the Austrians carried everything | this disgraceful armistice, after a very protracted 
before them ; and at four o’clock in the afternoon | siege and at an enormous expense. The French 
the battle seemed lost to the French, who were | were tu keep all Lombardy as far as the river 
retiring on all points, and in considerable dis- ,; Oglio. In return for all these immense sacrifices 
order. Melas, oppressed with age and infirmities, | old Melas was allowed to withdraw his troops to 
exhausted by the fatigues he had undergone, and | the line of Mantua on the Mincio. Having estab- 
fondly fancying the victory to be secured, quitted | lished a provisional government in Genoa, and 
the field and returned to Alessandria. We | another in Turin—although here the King of 
was scarcely gone ere his advancing and vic- | Sardinia, Charles Emanuel, was shut up in the 
torious column was suddenly confronted by a | citadel of his capital— Bonaparte returned to 
fresh French division under General Desaix, and | Paris, where he made a triumphal entrance on 
was presently afterwards charged in flank by a ' the 3d of July. ; 
mass of heavy cavalry commanded by the younger | The French army on the Upper Rhine, under 
Kellermann. But for the opportune arrival of ; Moreau, had been scarcely less successful than 
Desaix and Kellermann, the main army of the the army of Italy. Moreau crossed the Rhine 
first consul was clearly ruined; and nothing but | on the 25th of April; and, after defeating the 
the extraordinary luck of the man, and some new ! Austrians under Kray in several engagements, 
blunder or torpidity on the part of the Austrians, , he penetrated to Ulm. As soon as he was ap- 
could have allowed him to recross the Alps other- , prised of the first consul's successes beyond the 
wise than as a fugitive. But now his fleeing | Alps, he crossed the Danube, drove the Austrians 
columns rallied; and the Austrinns, who had from an entrenched camp, overran a great part 
fought hard all day, allowed their column to be of Bavaria, captured Munich, the capital, and 
broken; General Zach, Melas's second in com- | pressed upon the frontiers of the emperor's here- 
mand, was taken prisoner with nearly all his | ditary dominions. The armistice concluded in 
staff; a panic arose, and horse and foot fled back | Italy did not extend to Germany; but Bonaparte 
in confusion towards the Bormida, the cavalry in | ordered Moreau to accede to the request of the 
their frantic haste riding over the infantry. The | Austrians for a truce till the month of September. 
Austrian official report stated their total loss in | The Russian czar, inatead of assisting his im- 
killed, wounded, and prisoners at 9069 men and | perial brother, now seemed disposed to join the 
1423 horses, The French stated their own loss | first coneul. Conditions or overtures of peace, 
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such ae became an ambitious conqueror, were now 
tendered by Bonaparte; but Austria refused to 
treat without England, and France demanded an 
armistice by sea as a preliminary to the negotia- 
tions with England. The object of this last de- 
mand was as transparent as air: the French gar- 
rison in Malta, and the French army in Egypt, 
seemed on the point of surrendering to the British, 
and the first consul wanted to send reinforce- 
ments to those countries during the naval armi- 
stice. But the armistice was instantly refused 
by the British government, and hostilities were 
recommenced by land and by sea, the Emperor 
of Germany and the King of Great Britain re- 
ciprocally binding themselves not to conclude a 
peace the one without the other. At the word 
given by Bonaparte from Paris, three French 
urmies put themselves in motion nearly at one 
and the same moment. The army of Italy, now 
under General Brune, drove the Austrians from 
the Mincio, and beyond the Adige and the Brenta, 
und advanced to within a few miles of Venice. 
Macdonald, with another army, occupied the 
passes of the Tyrol. being prepared to reinforce 
either Brune in Italy or Moreau in Germany. 
Moreau himself directed the heads of his columns 
towards Salzburg and Vienna. He was met, 
near Haag, by Archduke John, the younger 
brother of his old adversary, as brave but not so 
skilful a general as the Archduke Charles, <A 
battle took place, which was decidedly favourable 
to the Austrians; but, hazarding a general en- 
gagement, on the 2d of December, at Hohenlin- 
den. between the rivers Iser and Inn, the Arch- 
duke John was thoroughly defeated and driven 
from the field with the loss of 10,000 men. Mo- 
reau, advancing, occupied Salzburg, and the road 
to Vienna seemed almost open, not only to 
his army, but also to the armies of Brune and 
Macdonald. In this terrible condition the Em- 
peror Francis was compelled to sue for a separate 
peace, and the British government obliged to 
release him from the terms of his alliance. An 
armistice was concluded on the 25th of December; 
and the treaty of peace, called the “Treaty of 
Lunéville,” was signed on the 9th of February, 
1801, It ratified all the conditions of the treaty 
of Campo Formio, and included several new 
articles very humiliating to the house of Austria. 
The emperor was to retain possession of Venice, 
but Tuscany was taken away from the Grand- 
duke Ferdinand, and beatowed upon Louis, son of 
the Duke of Parma, who had married a Spanish 
princeas—the first consul, who had need of her 
further assistance, thinking it proper to give 
some recompense to Spain for her past services, 
and for the serious losses her fleet had sustained 
in encounters with the British. The emperor 
aggin acknowledged the sndependence of the Cig- 
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alpine and Ligurian republics, renoustcing all 
right or pretension to any part of those. Italian 
territories ; and a new and extended and move 
advantageous frontier was drawn for the Cisal- 
pines, the line of the Adige being taken from 
the point where that river issues from the Tyrol 
down to its mouth on the Adriatic. Piedmont, 
which lay awkwardly between-the Cisalpine and 
Ligurian republics, was for the present left to 
his Sardinian majesty Charles Emanuel, whose 
fortresses and cities were occupied by French 
troops, whose subjects were in a state of revolt, 
and whose authority scarcely extended beyond 
the walls of the citadel of Turin, into which he 
had been compelled to throw himself with his 
family and a few faithful adherents. Through 
the mediation of the Czar Paul, the King of 
Naples obtained a peace shortly after, agreeing 
to close all his ports against the English, and our 
only remaining allies the Turks, 

Through the timidity of the court of Naples, 
which became a perfect panic after the battle of 
Marengo, the supplies of corn and other provi- 
sions which had been drawn from Sicily for the 
use of our Mediterranean fleet, and of our forces 
blockading the French in La Valetta, had been 
interrupted for many months before King Fer- 
dinand obtained the brief respite of this treaty 
of peace ; and, instead of starving out the French, 
our forces and the poor Maltese, who co-operated 
with us to a man, were in great danger of being 
starved away themselves; but at last, after a 
blockade which had lasted for more than two 
years, the island of Malta was surrendered to 
the British troops, commanded by Major-gene- 
ral Pigot, on the 15th of September. The work 
ought to have been done sooner, but the prize 
was truly great, though it could be valuable only 
to the power that held the dominion of the seas. 

Except in the services which Admiral Lord 
Keith had rendered at the useless reduction of 
Genoa, there was little more deserving of atten- 
tion in any of our military operations during 
this unhappy year. Absurd and apparently con- 
tradictory orders had been sent out by our gov- 
ernment—by the admiralty and by the secretary 
of state—to the land and sea officers in command. 
General Pulteney was sent with six battalions to 
Lisbon, as the Spaniards were threatening an 
invasion of Portugal ; General Abercromby, who 
had been beating about the Mediterranean, the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and the part of the Atlantic 
nearest to them, with 15,000 soldiers cooped up 
in crowded transports, now fancying he was to 
be called upon one expedition, and now upon 
another, did at last receive positive information 
that he was to be employed in Egypt; but the 
year was now spent; and it was the middle of 
December ere the armament got so far as Malta. 
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Thé scarcity of grain and season of dearth still | glimpse of victory or of glory to cheer it. The 
continued at home, depressing the national spirit, | city of London and other places presented peti- 
which, during the whole year, had scarcely a ’ tions to the king in the month of October, implor- 
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ing him to convene the parliament. That assem- 
bly, which had taken but paltry means to re- 
lieve the distress during the lust session, met on 
the 11th of November. 

After sundry attacks rather on the foreign 
policy of ministers than on their spiritless con- 
duct and undeniable mismanagement of the war, 
a motion was made, on the Ist of December, in 
the commons, by Sheridan, for an address to 
his majesty, earnestly to desire him to enter 
into separate negotiations with France for a 
speedy and honourable peace. This being nega- 
tived by 156 against 35, Mr. T. Jones, on the 10th 
of December, moved an address to implore his 
majesty to dismiss his present ministers. This was 
rejected by sixty-six against thirteen. Supplies 
were voted for three lunar months only. For the 
service of the navy 120,000 men, including mar- 
ines, were granted, from the Ist January to the 
Ist of April, 1801, On the last day of the year 
the king closed the session of parliament, noti- 
fying that the time fixed for the commencement 
of the union of Great Britain and Ireland neces- 
sarily terminated their proceedings; and that 
the IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT (as the united parlia- 
ment was to be called) was appointed to meet on 
the 22d of January, 1801. 

ap. 1801, . 08 the 22d of January the first 
Imperial Parliament was opened 
by commission. The former members for Eng- 
land and Scotland continued, according to the 
provision in the treaty of union, to form part 
of the House of Commons; and Mr, Adding- 
ton was re-elected speaker. The king did not 
meet this parliament till the 2d of February, 
when all the members had been sworn, and other 
preliminary matters arranged. In his speech 
from the throne, after adverting to the happy 
necomplishment of the union, and to the un- 
happy course of events on the Continent, which 
had forced his allies to abandon him, he announ- 
ced that a fresh storm was gathering in the North; 
that the court of St. Petersburg had already pro- 
ceeded to commit outrages against the ships, 


property, and persons of his subjects; and that 
« convention had been concluded by that court 
with the courts of Copenhagen and Stockholm, 
the object of which was to renew their former 
engagement for establishing, by force of arms, 
a new code of maritime law, inconsistent with 
the rights and hostile to the best interests of 
this country. 

In consequence of these hostile movements of 
Russia, preparations were forthwith made for 
sending that British fleet into the Baltic, which, 
together with the death of the insane ezar, put 
so speedy an end to this northern coalition; but 
before the tremendous battle of Copenhagen, and 
also before the brilliant success of the Egyptian 
expedition (the only army expedition of all that 
Pitt had planned that was successful), the premier 
of seventeen years’ standing retired from his post. 
While recommending and urging on the union, 
he had flattered the Irish with the hope that 
that grand measure would be the best means of 
obtaining the abolition or very great mitigation 
of the penal and disabling laws affecting the Ro- 
man Catholics; and two anonymous but authori- 
tative papers (one known to proceed from him- 
self, and the other from Lord Cornwallis) had 
been circulated among the leading Irish Roman 
Catholics, and were supposed to have had no 
small influence in removing the obstacles which 
stood in the way of the union. Before commit- 
ting himself thus deeply and decisively he ought 
to have ascertained whether the strong religious 
scruples of George III. would allow him to re- 
deem his pledge. When the question was first 
mooted (apparently in a council held towards the 
middle of January of the present year), the king's 
objections were found to be insurmountable. At 
the levee on Wednesday, the 28th of January, 
the king said to Dundas, “ What is this that this 
young lord (Castlereagh) has brought over, which 
they are going to throw at my head?” Lord 
Castlereagh had brought over some plan of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, The king continued, “I 
shall reckon any man my personal enemy who 
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proposes any such measure!” After a short but 
very painful correspondence, his majesty, ex- 
pressing his cordial affection for Mr. Pitt, and his 
high opinion of his talents and integrity, agreed 
to accept the resignation which the minister had 
tendered. 

It soon became known that the king had in- 
trusted the formation of the new cabinet to Mr. 
Addington, now speaker, who was the son of 
Pitt's father’s favourite physician, Dr. Adding- 
ton, and who had been brought forward in pub- 
lic life by the Pitt family and connections. On 
the 10th of February, Lord Darnley rose in the 
upper house to move for an inquiry into part of 
the conduct of the existing administration. Lord 
Grenville then stated, in the most downright 
manner, that the failure of their intentions in 
favour of the Roman Catholics had induced them 
to resign their places, which they now held only 
till their successors should be appointed. At 
the earnest request of several peers, who knew 
the real state of the king, Lord Darnley agreed 
to postpone his motion. On the same day a letter 
was read in the commons from Addington, ten- 
dering the resignation of his office of speaker, 
on account of his majesty’s declared intention of 
appointing him to a situation incompatible with 
that post. When this letter had been read, Pitt 
rose to state that he had his majesty’s commands 
to inform the house that they were to proceed 
in due season to the election of another speaker, 
and, in order that time might be had for consid- 
eration, he moved an adjournment till to-morrow. 
The adjournment was agreed to. On the 14th 
of February it was publicly announced that the 
king was confined to the house by a severe cold, 
and on the 16th the bulletin declared that he 
was affected by a fever; but it appears now to be 
fully proved that his majesty was suffering under 
a return of his former indisposition, brought on 
by anxiety and agitation of mind—an agitation 
occasioned principally, if not entirely by the 
Catholic question and the resignation of Pitt. 
On the 16th, the order of the day for the house 
to resolve itself into a committee of supply being 
read, Mr. Harrison rose to oppose it, At the 
moment, he said, when the house was called upon 
to pass a vote for so large a sum as £28,000,000, 
there was no ostensible person at the head of 
affairs, on whom responsibility could be fixed, 
for the proper use and application of the money. 
Sheridan, Whitbread, and others, supported 
Harrison; but his motion was negatived after 
some long debates, by an immense majority ; 
and on the 18th of February the house resolved 
itself into a committee of supply. The sum re- 
quired amounted altogether, for Great Britain 
and Ireland, to £42,197,000. The house, having 
agreed, after some slight alterations, to the re- 
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solutions upon the budget, Pitt on the 14th of 
March resigned, to the regret and perhaps to the 
dismay of a great majority in both houses. He 
was accompanied in his resignation by Dundas, 
Earl Spencer, Lord Grenville, and Windham. 
Almost the last words that Pitt delivered in the 
house as prime minister were words full of hope 
and confidence; he felt convinced, he said, that 
the British fleet would, with one blow, shatter 
the coalition of the North. 

As soon as the serious nature of the king’s in- 
disposition was made known, a new regency bill 
was expected. Fox quitted his pleasant retire- 
ment at St. Anne’s Hill, came up to London, 
and presided over a meeting of the Whig club, 
where he deprecated any public allusion to the 
king’s malady, and declared that, still despairing 
of the House of Commons, if he re-appeared there, 
it should only be to support Mr. Grey’s motion 
for an inquiry into the state of the nation. But 
all the time Fox stayed in town he was surroun- 
ded by speculating, hopeful visitors, who would 
not divest themselves of the expectation that he 
would soon be prime minister to the regent, or 
to George IV. These hopes were, however, 
damped, by reports that the old king was rapidly 
recovering, and they were altogether extinguished 
on the 12th of March (two days before Pitt's final 
withdrawing), when the physicians announced 
that his majesty was well, and that no more bul- 
letins would be issued. Fox returned to St. 
Anne's Hill, and his friends to the opposition 
benches, The new ministry now installed in office 
consisted of Addington, first lord of the treasury 
and chancellor of theexchequer ; the Duke of Port- 
land, president of the council; Lord Eldon, chan- 
cellor ; Earl St. Vincent, first lord of the admiralty ; 
the Earl of Chatham, master general of the ord- 
nance; Lord Pelham, secretary of the home depart- 
ment; Lord Hawkesbury (eldest son of the Earl 
of Liverpool), secretary for foreign affairs ; Lord 
Hobart, secretary for the colonies ; Viscount Lew- 
isham, president of the board of control for the af- 
fairs of India; Charles Yorke, secretary-at-war, &c. 

Under the new cabinet bills were passed for 
continuing the act for the suppression of rebel- 
lion, and for the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act in Ireland, which country still remained in 
an uneasy, turbulent state; and, a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons having reported 
vather alarmingly on the existence and proceed- 
ings of certain political societies in Great Britain 
(particularly one in London, entitled the United 
Britons), the suspension of the habeas corpus was 
continued also for England and Scotland, and an 
act for preventing seditious meetings was revived. 
Parliament was prorogued, not by the king in 
person, but by comfnission, on the 2d of July. 

As early as the 15th of April, intelligence had. 
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been received in London of the astonishing suc- 
cess of our attack at Copenhagen, and of the 
death of the Emperor of Russia, Various cir- 
cumstances had converted Paul from an ally 
into the bitterest enemy of Great Britain, but 
the weightiest of them all was the disappointment 
of his irrational expectation of obtaining posses- 
sion of the island of Malta. Above 300 British 
vessels were seized, and the captains and crews of 
them were hauled on shore, put into irons, and 
sent into the interior of the country, not without 
threats of undergoing the horrors of the knout, 
and of the Siberian exile. By another procla- 
mation this madman 
ordered that all the - = 
English goods and | ~~ 7 
effects whatsoever on 
shore should be se- 
questered and sold 
forthwith. A few of 
his creatures congra- 
tulated him on the | 
glory of standing at | 
the head of the great | 
| 
| 
| 
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northern confederacy; 
but the nobility and 
landed _proprietois, E 
who were incensed by | 2m 
a hundred other i! 
freaks, and by the in- 
cessaut operation of a 
capricious and horti- 
ble tyranny, saw no- | 
thing but the annilii- | 
lation of the trade of | 
Russia in this quarre} 
with England, and no- 
thing in the continu- {| __ - 
ance of such a sys- 

tem of government 
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ber of frigates and smaller vessels, under the 
command of Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, with 
Vice-admiral Lord Nelson as his second. The 
Russian, Swedish, and Danish effective force in 
the Baltic was estimated at more than forty sail 
of the line; but deficiency in naval tactics (on 
the part of the Russians and Swedes), it was 
presumed, would neutralize this numerical supe- 
riority. As negotiation was preferred to war, 
the Hon. Mr. Vansittart was embarked with full 
powers to treat. He left the fleet in the Scaw, 
and proceeded in a frigate with a flag of truce to 
Copenhagen, but returned unsuccessful from his 
mission, which only 
served to stimulate 
the Danes, and give 
them time to augment 
their means of de- 
fence. Nelson disap- 
proved of distant ne- 
gotiation; he said “the 
Dane should see our 
flag every moment he 
lifts up his head,” and 
he urged the necessity 
of instant decision; 
but the pilots magni- 
fied the dangers of the 
expedition, and more 
days were dissipated 
| ininactivity. At last, 
on the 30th of March, 
the British fleet pro- 

| ceeded intothe Sound, 
and about mid-day 

| anchored between the 
| island of Hveen and 

Copenhagen. 

The whole fleet of 
Denmaik was thence 


but destruction to themselves and total ruin to seen aligned in the road of Copenhagen, and 
the empire. flanked by very powerful batteries, some float- 

Sweden and Denmark were unfortunately too | ing and some on land. The wind did not serve 
ready to join Paul, and to work out the purposes | for an attack until the 2d of April; but then, 
of the French. The Danes, in particular, had | at day-dawn, Nelson made for the Danes, and 
persisted, ever since the beginning of the war, in | soon began one of the most memorable of his 
carrying French goods and articles contraband | battles. At about an hour after noon the fire 
of war, and had resisted or eluded the search |! of the Danes slackened, and before two o'clock 
wherever they were able so to do. As soon as | it had nearly ceased. Nelson then, sure of suc- 
Paul proposed his armed neutrality, they joined | cess, and regretting the loss of so many brave 
it enthusiastically, and commenced making im- | men, sent a proposal for a truce to the Prince- 
mense preparations, royal of Denmark, and shortly after went on 

The confederacy of the three northern powers, | shore himself for the purpose of adjusting the 
under the influence of France, against England's | terms of conciliation. At this moment, the 
naval supremacy, would soon have become formi- | whole of the Danish line to the southward of the 
dable, if extraordinary efforts had not been made | Crown Islands, consisting of seventeen sail, were 
tocrushit. With this view a fleet was despatched ; Sunk, burned, or captured. Nelson repeatedly 
from Yarmouth Roads, on the 12th of March, | declared that no men could have behaved with 
consisting of eighteen sail of the line, and anum- | more bravery and steadiness than the Danes; 
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that the battle of Copenhagen was the most dread- 
ful affair he had ever witnessed; that this was the 
most difficult achievement, the hardest-fought 
battle, the most glorious result that had ever 
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The result 
was the dissolution of the coalition, the battle 
being aided by the death of the Czar Paul, who 
had been strangled at St. Petersburg on the 24th 
of March, nine days before the great battle had 


graced the annals of our country. 


been fought at Copenhagen. He was reported 
to have died of apoplexy, and the intelligence of 
his death was tardily communicated to the neigh- 
bouring countries. His son and successor Alex- 
ander very soon released the British merchants 
and mariners, and entered into friendly communi- 
cations with Lord Nelson, who had ascended the 
Baltic. On the 17th of June a convention was 
signed at St. Petersburg by Lord St. Helens and 
the Russian ministers. Sweden and Denmark 
acceded to the same terms, which included a 
more explicit definition of the right of search, 
and of the law and principles of blockade, to- 
gether with a limitation of articles considered as 
contraband of war to those of real military and 
naval stores, ammunition, &c, The Danish troops, 
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who had occupied Hamburg, evacuated that great 
trading city; the navigation of the Elbe, and of 
the other German rivers which had been closed, 
was re-opened to our flag; and Frederick William 
III. of Prussia—who had succeeded his father 
| Frederick William IT., in November, 1797, 
who continued in vassalage or subservience to 
the French, and who had seized not only the 
independent trading city of Bremen, but also 
the whole of the electorate of Hanover, the 
| hereditary dominion of George III., where 
he had levied contributions, and acted as a 
conqueror and sovereign—engaged to give up 
loth these acquisitions, and to withdraw his 
troops within his old frontiers after certain 
amicable arrangements should be completed. 
The fate of the French army in Egypt was 
sealed about a fortnight before the battle of 
Copenhagen. In the year 1800 General Kle- 
ber, after losing the fortress of El-Arish, and 
retreating before a Turkish army commanded 
by the grand vizier, and essentially aided by 
an English squadron under Sir Sidney Smith, 
found himself under the necessity of agreeing 
to evacuate Egypt On the 24th of January, 
| 1800, a treaty was concluded at El-Arish be- 
| tween the Turks and the French, and con- 
| firmed by Sir Sidney Smith, who had received 
no instructions to that effect either from his 
commander-in-chief, or from the government 
; at home. By the conditions of this treaty 
| the French army was to be allowed to return 
to Europe unmolested. Pitt's ministry, na- 
turally averse to permit the arrival of such 
1einforcements to Bonaparte, then contend- 
ing or about to contend with the Austrians 
in Italy, and with the imperialists in Ger- 
luany, sent out orders to Lord Keith not 
to 1atify any such convention as that of El- 
Aish  MHostilities recommenced immediately, 
and on the 20th of March, Kleber routed the 
undisciplined, disorderly army of the grand 
vizier. But at this critical moment the Mos- 
lems of Cairo rose in insurrection, murdered 
many of the French that were in that city, and 
drove the rest of them into the citadel. Instead 
of following the fleeing vizier, Kleber was obliged 
to return to Cairo. After some sanguinary con- 
flicta, and many atrocities committed on both 
sides, the insurgents were obliged to capitulate. 
Kleber was engaged in the very hopeless task of 
restoring order and tranquillity, when, on the 13th 
of June, he was stabbed by an Arab. He was 
succeeded by General Menou. The French were, 
however, enabled to maintain themselves in Egypt 
until the arrival of the British army under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby; and in the interval four 
French ships of war and some fast-sailing trane- 
ports eacaped our cruisers, ran into the mouth 
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of the Nile, and landed important succours of 
troops and ammuuition. 
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serve with his corps as infantry. About 200 of 
these half-starved, diminutive, galled steeds were, 


By the lst of January, 1801, the fleet under | however, kept for the cavalry, and about fifty 
Admiral Lord Keith, which carried this small ! for the artillery, the remainder being shot, or 
but excellent army, had all come safely to anchor | sold for a dollar a-head 


in the Bay of Marmorice, on the coast of Kara- 
niania, one of the finest harbours in the world. 
Here the troops were kept waiting for some time 
for horses which had been promised from (‘on- 
stantinople to mount the cavalry, and for other 
necessaries, some of which arrived very slowly, 
and some not atall. During the stay of the 
arny in Marmorice Bay, it was joined by two 
more regiments of dismounted cavalry; and a 
sloop of war arrived in the harbour, which had 
a few days before captured a French brig, having 
on board a general officer and 5000 stand of arms 
for the army in Egypt. The horses for our ca- 
valry at last arrived; but they were such sorry 
beasts, that the English dragoons were ashamed 
to mount them or take charge of them, and every 
commanding cavalry officer solicited rather to 


General Moore, who had been sent to examine 
the grand vizier’s army, stationed at Jaffa, re- 
turned with the melancholy intelligence that it 
was weak as to numbers, without discipline, and 
infected with the plague ; so that its co-operation 
offered no apparent advantage. At the same 
time it was astertained that the French force in 
Egypt was far greater than had been supposed : 
it had been calculated that, through disease, 
battle, assassination, wounds, and other casualties, 
the army under Menou had been reduced to 
13,000 or 14,000 men, whereas it was now found 
that, through reinforcements they had received, 
and some hundred of auxiliaries they had raised, 
the French were more than 30,000 strong, having 
with them above 1000 pieces of cannon. When 
Abercromby had received all his reinforcements, 
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he could not muster more than 15,330 men, in- 
cluding 996 sick, 500 Maltese, and all kinds and 
descriptions of people attached to an army ex- 
cept officers :—the effective force, therefore, could 
not be, at the highest computation, above 12,000. 
It was resolved, however, to wait no longer, and 
the fleet on the 23d of February weighed anchor, 
aud set sail in a gale of wind. On the 2d of 
March the whole fleet anchored in Aboukir Bay; 
the men-of-war riding exactly where the battle 
of the Nile was fought.' From the 2d to the 7th 
of March the state of the weather prevented any 
operations in boats; but, on the afternoon of the 
7th, the weather moderating, Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby and Sir Sidney Smith went in boats to 
reconnoitre the coast, and fix upon the best place 
for landing the troops. On the following morn- 
ing some gun-vessels and armed launches were 
sent forward to clear the beach, 5500 soldiers 
were put into the boats, and at a given signal a 
simultaneous dash was made for the shore. 
Though rapidly, the boats advanced in perfect 
order, the soldiers sitting between the seata close 
together, with unloaded arms. When the boats 


1 See plan at page 107 





came within range, fifteen pieces of ordnance 
from the opposite hill, and the artillery of Abou- 
kir Castle, opened upon them with round and 
grape shot; and on advancing atill nearer, mus- 
ket-balls were showered upon them. The British 
soldiers huzzaed occasionally, but never at- 
tempted to return a shot. Numbers of the sol- 
diers were killed and wounded; some boats were 
sunk, some turned aside to save the drowning 
men, but the mass of them rowed steadily for- 
ward, until they touched the strand, when the 
soldiers with wonderful rapidity got all on shore, 
and General Moore, drawing them up in line, 
gave the weluome word to load. Some of the 
English guards were roughly handled by a divi- 
sion of French cavalry before they could form ; 
some loss was sustained in ascending the sand- 
hills which rose above the beach; but in less 
than half an hour those heights were carried, and 
the French fled, leaving all their field-pieces be- 
hind them. Advancing against the French, who 
took post on the ridge of heights between Abou- 
kir and Alexandria, Sir Ralph Abercromby, with 
sailors dragging the artillery through a deep and 
burning sand, came to an indecisive action on the 
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13th of March, and had a horse killed under him. 
On the 19th, Fort Aboukir capitulated; and on 
the 20th, General Menou having arrived from 
Cuiro, the whole of the French disposable force 
was concentrated at Alexandria. ‘The British 
forces now occupied excellent positions near the 
ground where they had fought on the 13th. 
About three o'clock in the morning of the 21st, 
when all was quiet, the report of a musket was 
heard at the extremity of the British left: this 
was followed by the report of a cannon; scattered 
musketry succeeded, and then the roar of two 
more guns was heard, Early as it was, our men 
were all under arms; but it was still dark, and 
although some streaks of gray were preceptible 
in the eastern horizon, the morning seemed 
slow to break. Menou had hoped to take the 
British by surprise, but they were on the alert. 
The attack soon became general, and the fighting 
more terrible than any the French had hitherto 
met with. Menou’s cavalry was literally de- 
stroyed; and after a long and obstinate contest, 
the infantry was completely routed with a ter- 
rible loss. A corps which, like nearly all the 
regiments now under Menou, had formed a part 
of the conquering army of Italy, and which in 
its pride had taken the name of ‘The Invinci- 
ble,” was almost annihilated. Our triumph was 
clouded by the loss of the brave old Abercromby, 
who was mortally wounded in the battle during 
a charge of the French cavalry. Regardless of 
the hurt, which he thought was a slight one, he 
continued to superintend the conflict to its close, 
and died on board Lord Keith’s flag-ship on the 
evening of the 28th. 

The consequences of the three victories we had 
obtained were of the utmost importance: the 
French were daunted by an unexpected resist- 
ance; the Arabs, who had witnessed fighting such 
as theirfathers had handed down to them no tradi- 
tion of, flocked into the British camp with abund- 
ance of provisions; the remnant of the splendid 
Mameluke cavalry soon began to re-appear in Up- 
per Egypt; and even the quiet spiritless fellahs 
thought of resenting the wrongs and insults they 
had sustained from the French soldiery. The 
French at Aboukir soon surrendered: in a few 
days the capitan-pacha’s fleet anchored there, and 
landed 5000 or 6000 Turks; and the grand vizier, 
who had been dozing at El-Arish, began to rouse 
himself. General (afterwards Lord) Hutchinson 
succeeded to the command of the British army, 
which was reinforced in the month of April by 
3000 men. Rosetta and Fort Julien were taken 
from the French about the middle of April, Alex- 
andria, into which Menou had retired, was almost 
insulated from the rest of Egypt by General 
Hutchinson, by cutting through the embank- 
menta which served to retain the waters of the 
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Aboukir lake, and by inundating the dry bed of 


the ancient Lake Mareotis; 2 British flotilla as- 
cended the Nile, capturing the convoys of pro- 
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GeRcRaL Sin RALPH ABERCROMBY —From a print by 
Bw tolozzi, after Hoppner. 


visions destined for the French, and carrying 
several works which had been erected on the 
banks of that river. The grand vizier was cross- 
ing the desert, and troops from India were ex- 
pected to be soon at Suez. Leaving General 
Coote to maintain the lines before Alexandria 
with 6500 men, General Hutchinson proceeded 
to Ramanieh, where the Fiench had collected 
4000 men, who had dug entrenchments and 
raised batteries. Having driven the enemy from 
this important post, Hutchinson proceeded still 
farther up the Nile towards Cairo, which the 
grand vizier was approaching in an opposite 
direction. Before he could effect a juncture with 
the vizier’s army, the French sallied out of Cairo 
and attacked it; but so spiritless had they be- 
come in their adversity, that 5000 disciplined re- 
publicans, with twenty-four pieces of artillery, 
allowed themselves to be repulsed by a moat irre- 
gular Turkish army. Cairo was soon invested; 
and, on the 27th of June, General Belliard capi- 
tulated. The French, who issued out of Cairo, 
exceeded 13,000 in all: they left behind them 
313 heavy ‘cannon and 100,000 lbs. weight of 
gunpowder. At this moment the Anglo-Indian 
army, under Major-general Baird, was ascending 
the Red Sea. Baird, who had sailed from Bom- 
bay on the 7th of April, with about 2800 British, 
2000 sepoys, and 450 of the East India Com- 
pany’s artillery, reached Jeddah on the Red Sea, 
on the 17th of May, and was there joined by an 
English division from the Cape Hope, 
consisting of the 6lat regiment, some squadrons 
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of light horse, and a strong detachment of artil- 
Jery. On the 8th of June, Baird reached Kosseir, 
and commenced landing his troops; but it was 


the month of July before his van division began 
to cross the burning deserts which lie between 
the Red Sea and Egypt; and, before he could 
unite his forces at Cairo, Menou capitulated upon 
the same conditions as Belliard, and Egypt was 
cleared of the French. 

In the month of March the court of Madrid, 
considering that it could only stop French in- 
vasion by submitting in all things to the will of 
the first consul, declared war against Portugal ; 
and towards the end of April a Spanish army, 
commanded by Godoy, the Prince of the Peace, 
invaded the Portuguese provinces. In June the 
court of Lisbon purchased a treaty of peace (the 
treaty of Olivenza), by yielding some territory 
to Spain, and by engaging to shut their ports 
against the English. Bonaparte refused to con- 
cur in this treaty, and sent a French army, 25,000 
strong, through Spain, to attack Portugal. The 
Spaniards not merely allowed the passage of these 
Frenchmen, but gave them every countenance 
and assistance they could. The French soon in- 
vested Almeida, and menaced both Lisbon and 
Oporto. The helpless Portuguese could do little 
beyond imploring English succours in troops, 
ships, and money. Some £300,000 and some 
ships were sent; but our government thought it 
could spare no more trooys than the three or four 
regiments that were already in the country. 
During these contests, however, an expedition 
was sent from England to take possession of the 
island of Madeira, in order to secure it for Por- 
tugal. As the negotiations for peace with Bri- 
tain, which had been secretly renewed in the 
course of the summer, were now drawing to a 
conclusion, and as the French generals were gra- 
tified by enormous donations or bribes, the oper- 
ations of the invading were soon suspended ; and, 
by a definitive treaty, concluded at Madrid in the 
last days of September, Bonaparte agreed to with- 
draw his troops and respect the independence 
and integrity of Portugal—the court of Lisbon, 
on their part, agreeing to confirm to Spain all 
the territory which had been ceded by the late 
treaty of Olivenza; to make over to France one- 
half of Portuguese Guiana; to shut all the ports 
and roads of Portugal, in Europe, against all Bri- 
tish vessels until the conclusion of peace between 
France and Britain; to nullify all preceding 
treaties and conventions with Britain; to treat 
France, in all matters of commerce, as the most 
favoured nation, &. By a more secret article 
the Portuguese court paid immediately 20,000,000 
franca to the French republic. 

The naval war became very languid, the French 


and Spanish fleets not venturing out of port, and | 
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their detached squadrons putting to sea only in 
the absence of the English. Admiral Saumarez, 
however, succeeded in coming up with an united 
French and Spanish squadron which was stealing 
from the Mediterranean to Cadiz; and, after 
failing in an attack at Algesiras, beat it on the 
12th of July in the Straits of Gibraltar. Two 
Spanish ships, of 112 guns each, took fire, and 
blew up, and a Spanish seventy-four was taken. 

On the Ist of August, Admiral Lord Nelson, 
with a flotilla of gun-boats and other small ves- 


sels, stood over to the coast of France to recon- 
noitre the preparations said to be making for the 


invasion of England. On the 4th he made an 
experimental attack upon the flotilla which lay 
at the mouth of Boulogne harbour. He sunk 
two floating batterics and destroyed a few gun- 
boats which were outside the pier. But on the 
night between the 15th and 16th, going right 
into the harbour, he was repulsed with consider- 


able loss, 


Many circumstances now rendered the first 
consul really eager for some short suspension of 
The Addington admin- 
istration, which had started as a peace ministry, 
agreed to preliminaries, which were signed on 
the Ist of October. The Turkish sultan and the 
young Czar Alexander treated with the first con- 
sul, and there was a grand interchange of com- 
pliments and of promises, which were never 
meant to be kept. In the month of November 
the Marquis Cornwallis went over to France as 
ambassador plenipotentiary. From Paris, where 
he was received with the greatest honours, and 
with the very lively joy of a part of the popula- 
tion, his lordship repaired to Amiens, the place 
appointed for holding the conferences, The dis- 
cussions, in which Cornwallis had to contend 
with Joseph Bonaparte and the wily Talleyrand, 
were prolonged beyond expectation, and were 
several times all but broken off in anger and 
with mutual defiance. Great and reasonable 
jealousies were excited by the use the firat consul 
made of the suspension of hostilities, which had 
followed the signing of the preliminaries in Octo- 
ber, in sending out the French fleets; but at last, 
on the 27th of March, 1802, the definitive treaty 


of peace was signed at Amiens.’ 








1 Of the war that was now supposed to be concluded, but 
which in reahty was only intermitted for a time, the eloquent 
Robert Hall speake thus :—‘' The war in which so great a part 
of the world was lately engaged, has been frequently styled a 
war of principle. This was indeed its exact character, and it 
was this that rendered it so violent and obstinate Disputes 
which are founded merely on passion or on interest are compara- 
tively of short duration; they are at least not calculated to 
spread; however they may inflame the principals, they ure but 
little adapted to gain partizans; to render them durable, there 
must be an infusion of speculative opinions ; for corrupt as men 
are, they are yet so much the creatures of reflection, and 10 
strongly addicted to senthnents of right and wrong, that their 
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Political change of the high-church party to modern Toryism—Their advantages in the change—Controversy on 
subscriptions to church confeasions—Blackburne’s publication of the Confessional—Bill in parliament for 
relief from subscription—It is defeated—Bill for the relief of dissenters from subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles-——Claims of Arians and Socinians for exemption—Their claims rejected—Relief subsequently granted 
to dissenters—Complaints of dissenters against the corporation and test acts—Their removal proposed— 
Unsuccessful appeals to parliament on the subject—Demand of several sects for relief from religious disabili- 
ties—Dewands of the Roman Catholica—Success of their application—Bill for checking the growth of mon- 
astic institutions in Britain—Debate in parliament on the subject—Defeat of the bill—Sabbath observance 
bills brought into parliament—Their rejection— Revival of the national religious spirit during this period-— 
Manifestations of change and improvement—Agency of Methodism in producing the change—Growth and 
progress of Methodism—Its early trials and persecutions--The Calvinistic Methodism originated by White- 
field —The Arminian Methodism of Weslcy—State of the parties at their death — Progress of Wesleyan 
Methodism—Commencement of divisions in the party—Introduction of Moravianism into England—Origin of 
the sect—Its principles—Its principal distinctive forms—Its progress in England—The Swedenborgians— 
Account of Emanuel Swedenborg — His strange revelations— Their progress iv England— Tenets of the 
Swedenborgians—Indirect effect of Swedenborg’s writings on religious society in England—Church of Scotland 
—Secessions occasioned by the exercise of patronage—Instance of its evil in the case of St. Ninians—Deteriv- 
ration of doctrine in the preaching of the clergy—Intelligence and soundness of the people—Design to abro- 
gate subscription to the Confession of Faith—Dr. Robertson resigns the leadership of the church—Coutinued 
contentions on patronage—Measures of the moderates at the close of the periol. 


[TH the accession of George ILI. | the king de facto, and to pray for the restoration 
anew phase was to be exhibited | of an abdicated sovereignty that had forfeited its 


in the political character of the 
Church of England. The Hano- 
verian dynasty was fixed upon 

f' the throne, and the cause of 
Javobitism was hopeless. There was no longer the 
chance of a reaction in favour of the Stuart family, 
which was considered all but extinct; and the 
zeal which it could formerly kindle, had already 
subsided into mere tea-table talk or traditional 
remembrance. It was natural that, with this de- 
pression, the high-church fervour of a former age 
should undergo a similar abatement, and accor- 
dingly, the clergy in general were content to ac- 
commodate themselves to the new royal succes- 
sion, aud the principles ou which it was estab- 
lished. To contend for the supremacy of thie 
church, to stickle about nonjuring principles, to 





rights and foregone its claims, were obligations 
which neither duty, nor interest, nor even com- 
mon sense any longer demanded. It was an ab- 
solute necessity, therefore, as well as a point of 
wisdom, that the high-church party should aban- 
don their Jacobitical distinctions and proud hier- 
archical claims, which could no longer find coun- 
tenance and support, and adapt themselves to the 
new state of things. And this they accordingly 
did, by exchanging Jacobitism for modern Toryism. 
They still, indeed, advocated the divine rights of 
royalty, but it was for the reigning king; and 
the supremacy of the church, but the church as 


now established, with a Hanoverian sovereign 


for its head. Thus the high and low church 
parties, although still distinctly separated, were 
at one in their common aim to preserve both 


draw distinctions between the king de jure and ichurch and state in their present settled condi- 


_ 





attachment to a public cause can rarely be secured, or their | violent in the passions of men, were the fearful ingredients which 


animosity kept alive, unless their understandings are engaged 
by some appearances of truth and rectitude. . 

** When we apply these remarks to the late contest, we can be 
at no loss to discover the source of the unparalleled animosity 
that inflamed it. Never before were ao many opposing interests, 


the hand of divine justice selected to mingle in the furnace of 
wrath. Can we any longer wonder at the desolations it made 
in the earth? Great as they are, they are no more than what 
might be expected from the peculiar nature of the warfare, 
When we tako this into our consideration, we are no longer sur- 


passions, and principles, committed to such a decision. On une | prised to find that the variety of its battles burdens the memory, 
side an attachment to the ancient order of things, on the other ' that the imagination is perfectly fatigued in travelling over its 
® passionate desire of change; a wish in some to perpetuate, in ' goenes of slaughter, and that falling, like the mystio star in the 
others to destroy everything ; every abuse eucred in the eyes of | Apocalypse, upon the streams and the rivera, it turned the third 


the former, every foundation attempted to be destroyed by the 
latter ; a jealousy of power shrinking from the slightest innova- 
tion, pretensions to freedom pushed to madness and anarchy; 
superstition in all its dotage, impiety in all ite fury—whatever, 
iu abovt, could be found most disvordant in the principles or 


pait of ther watere nto bloud.”"—Reflectiona on War, a sermon 
preached lst June, 1802, If this could be said of the first period 
of the war, how muoh more was it applicable, partioularly in 
regard to variety of battles and scenes of slaughter, @# the second, 
from 1803 to 18154 
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tion; and for this purpose, they opposed alike | the omission of three out of the eight declara- 


the encroachments of Popery on the one hand, 
and the aggressions of dissenterism on the other. 
Nor was the compliance and conformity of the 
high-churchmen without its reward. The Tory- 
ism which obtained the ascendency in the earlier 
part of the reign of George III. found in this 
portion of the church the strongest support of its 
principles, and bestowed in return the largest 
share of its patronage upon high-church candi- 
dates and expectants. Thus, while numerically 
they had been the stronger of the two parties, 
they were now politically the stronger also. 

The chief disturbance that was given to this 
peaceful state of things, arose from the question 
of the necessity of particular creeds and confes- 
sions, and the obligation of ministers to subscribe 
to them. This ground of debate, founded upon 
the requirement of subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, was of large and varied extent, owing 
to the sense in which the subscribers understood 
these articles, and the various doctrines they might 
be pleased to build upon them. In this way, not 
only Calvinistic and Arminian, but even Unita- 
rian sentiments had been preached by ministers 
of the church, who either had not found these 
opposed to the articles, or who had made a mental 
reservation in their favour while subscribing. In 
consequence of these divergencies it had often 
been asked, Why require subscription at all, when 
the articles are subscribed with so many different 
meanings? and debates had been held, and pam- 
phlets written, to prove that such tests were use- 
less, and ought to be abrogated. At last, the 
great contest was brought to an issue by the 
publication of a work in 1766, called “The Con- 
fessional; or a full and free inquiry into the 
right, utility, edification, and success of estab- 
lishing systematical confessions of faith and doc- 
trine in Protestant churches.” Although pub- 
lished anonymously, it was well known to be the 
production of the Rev. Francis Blackburne, rec- 
tor of Richmond, in Yorkshire, and archdeacon 
of Cleveland, in his day an eminent polemical 
author, while the vigorous style of “The Confes- 
sional,” and the daring principles it advocated, 
excited general attention. The scope of the work 
was to plead for the extinction of such subscrip- 
tions altogether, from the inconveniences and in- 
consistencies with which they were attended; 
and thus to cast down the pale uf every church, 
whether established or dissenting, and throw all 
into an uninclosed common, It is evident that 
such a proposal would be as obnoxious to the 
smallest sect as to the National church itself, and 
that the outcry raised against it would be from 
every quarter alike. This, indeed, Blackburne 
seems to have felt; and as if dismayed at his own 
audacity, he limited his ostensible demand to 


tions demanded of a minister on his ordination. 
He was not to be required to declare, that he 
thought himself called to the ministry by Jesus 
Christ; that he would minister the word and 
sacraments “as this church and realm hath re- 
ceived the same,” and that he would reverently 
obey his ordinary and other superiors in the 
church. Blackburne’s proposals thus modified 
were acceptable to many of his brethren ; he be- 
came the head of a party; and in 1772, a petition 
was sent from it to parliament with 250 signa- 
tures, of which 200 were those of clergymen, 
craving for relief in the matter of subscription, 
&e. The debate which it occasioned extended to 
the following session, but the motion was lost by 
a majority of 159 to 67. By this rejection, the 
heretical tendencies of several, both Arian and 
Socinian, who sought to identify themselves with 
the Established church, were kept in check, and 
their hopes disappointed. 

Although thus so signally defeated on one 
field, however, these parties only shifted their 
ground to renew the trial upon another. It was 
now not as conscientious churchmen, but as ag- 
grieved dissenters that the Arians and Socinians 
were to return to the charge. Among the old 
restrictions upon the dissenting ministers and 
teachers which the act of toleration had not re- 
moved, was subscription to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, although in these such accommodation had 
been made to the dissent of the day, that Puritan 
scrupulosity could submit to them. But the old 
Presbyterian spirit of England had in a great 
measure faded into Arianisin and Socinianism, 
and as such, continued to compose a large and in- 
fluential portion of the dissenterism of England. 
This modified subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, indeed, was now seldom enforced ; but it 
still continued unrepealed, and might at any time 
be used against any unfortunate dissenting min- 
ister who had made himself obnoxious to the 
ruling powers. Accordingly, two months after 
the failure of Blackburne’s petition, a bill was 
brought int» parliament for “the further relief 
of his majesty’s Protestant subjects dissenting 
from the Church of England,” while the demand 
seemed so reasonable, that the bill found many 
advocates among the firmest supporters of go- 
vernment. The second reading was carried in 
the comn ons, but on the bill being carried to 
the House of Lords, it was rejected hy an over- 
whelming majority. It was shown, indeed, in 
the course of debate, that this movement was not 
the act of the dissenters as a body, but of a mino- 
rity of them—that this minority consisted of 
those who were not recognized by the other dis- 
senting communities as Protestants, or even as 
Christinus—and that the bill “was nothing else 
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than one for the public preaching of Arianism, 
Socinianism, any schism, any heresy, that any 
fanatic or incendiary may advance.”' On the 
following session of 1773, the bill, with several 
amendments, was once more brought before par- 
hament; but on this occasion the orthodox dis- 
senters were on the alert to oppose it both by re- 
monstrance and petitions, and foremost among 
these dissidents were the Wesleyan and White- 
fieldian Methodists, now risen into consequence 
as an influential body, but not yet avowed dis- 
senters from the Established church. Although 
the bill passed again. through the commons, it 
was as formerly rejected by the lords. As it 
was a hard measure that the sound-believing 
portions of dissenterism. should suffer for the per- 
versities of the heterodox, and the many be in- 
volved with the few, a separation and distinction 
was made in favour of the former six years after- 
wards, when a motion was made in parliament 
“to consider of granting further relief to Protes- 
tant dissenting ministers and schoolmasters.” 
On this occasion, the university of Oxford inter- 
posed, and obtained that the following declara- 
tion should be given by every one who shared in 
the benefit of the relief: I, A. B., do solemnly de- 
clare that Iam a Christian and a Protestant dis- 
senter; and that I take the Holy Scriptures, both 
of the Old and the New Testament,,as they are 
generally received in Protestant countries, for the 
rule of my faith and practice.’ With this 
qualification, the dissenters were relieved from 
the subscription of the Thirty-nine Articles. Less 
than this, indeed, the government could scarcely 
have conceded, after the relief that had been 
granted to the Roman Catholics in the previous 
year (1778), by which the penalties and disabili- 
ties imposed upon them in 1699 for the “further 
preventing the growth of Popery” were removed. 
The terrible price exacted for this last concession 
has been already mentioned in our account of the 
anti-popery riot in Edinburgh in 1779, and the 
Lord George Gordon riot in London in 1780, 
After having obtained the desired relief, by 
which their ministers and teachers were per- 
mitted to exercise their functions irrespective of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, the dissenters remained 
quiet for several years, But when this exemp- 
tion had been for some time enjoyed, the pressure 
of their remaining burdens began to be more 
keenly felt, and none more so than the corpora- 
tion and teat acts of the reign of Charles II. By 


these statutes no person could be eligible to any 
municipal office, or could hold any office of profit 
or trust under the crown, without qualifying him- 
self by taking the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 


per according to the ritual of the Church of Eng- 
land. The dissenters might alao reasonably hope 
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for relief from these restrictions, when they re- 
membered that this benefit had been extended in 
1779 to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Their 
appeal was accordingly brought into parliament 
in 1787, by a motion for the House of Commons 
to resolve itself into a committee for the con- 
sideration of the test and corporation acta, with a 
view to their removal. Al} that the dissenters 
desired in this, it was stated, was only the restora- 
tion of their civil rights, not an aggression upon 
the rights and revenues of the Established church. 
It was also argued against such a religious test, 
that the same law which required every person 
receiving a commission in the army or govern- 
ment office to take the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, compelled every clergyman to administer 
it to the applicant, let the character of the latter 
be as worthless as it might. The motion, how- 
ever, was rejected by 176 against 98. In 1789, 
after the subject had been at rest for two years, 
it was again brought into parliament by Mr. 
Beaufoy, member for Yarmouth, the original 
mover, who pointed out with equal eloquence 
and truth the disabilities under which the dis- 
senter laboured through these disqualifying sta- 
tutes :— No office under the crown, though your 
sovereign may invite you to his service—no com- 
mission in the army, though the enemy may be 
marching to the capital—no share in the manage- 
ment of any of the commercial companies in the 
kingdom, though your whole fortune may be 
vested in the stecks—shall be yours. From the 
direction of. tire Bank of England, from the di- 
rection of. tle India Company, from that‘of the 
Russia, the Turkey, the South Sea Companies you 
are entirely debarred; for if you should accept 
any share in the management of these companies, 
or any office under the crown, or any military 
employment, you are within the penalties of the 
statutes.” The measure was again defeated, but 
on this occasion only by a majority of 122 against 
102. For the third time the motion for the re- 
peal of the test and corporation acts was brought 
forward in 1790, and on this occasion by Mr. 
Fex. But the alarm which the French revolu- 
tion had occasioned, the menaces with whieh it 
had denounced both regal and ecclesiastical rule, 
and the sympathy of Fox and his party with the 
revolutionists, made the demand for repeal more 
hopeless than ever. Neither was the cause at 
all benefited by their statements as to the loyalty 
and harmlessness of dissenterism, and its right 
to full political emancipation, when the proofs 
adduced consisted chiefly of extracta from the 
writings of Priestley and the Unitarians. On 
this occasion the motion was defeated hy a ma- 
jority of 189. 

An era of religiows liberty had now commenced 
which was es by the demand of vari- 
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ous sects for emancipation from the several dis- 
abilities under which they were placed. This 
spirit, which the impulse of the French revolu- 
tion had awakenéd, but which a better Christian 
feeling was directing in the right course, could 
see no longer the necessity of prohibitions that 
had been devised in an age of violence and danger, 
or the propriety of depriving whole communities 
of their political rights in consequence of their 
religious belief. Mere toleration was felt to be 
a atinted privilege, especially by those sects who 
were separated from the church by little more 
than a few external forms; and, until the close 
of the present period, the public religious move- 
ments were chiefly the demands of different bodies 
for a more perfect freedom than had hitherto 
been allowed them. Such was the bill to pre- 
vent the vexatious prosecution of the Quakers 
for their conscientious non-payment of tithes, 
which was lost; that for the abolition of the test 
and corporation acts in its application to Scotch- 
men in England, which was also lost; and the 
bill for the relief of the pastors, ministers, and 
lay persons of the Episcopal communion in Scot- 
land, which passed with little discussion. Even 
the Unitarians were not behind among these 
classes of applicants, and a bill was moved for 
the removal of those old statutes of 1641, which 
denounced the holders of such doctrines with 
capital punishment, and which now, though re- 
duced to a dead letter, were still enough, it was 
alleged, to keep up the popular odium with 
which the whole party was branded. It is cer- 
tain, however, that this dislike the Unitarians 
themselves had greatly helped to strengthen by 
their violent attacks on church and state, and loud 
laudations of the French revolution. The motion 
in their favour was brought forward by Mr. Fox; 
but the debate, characteristically enough, lapsed 
into a keen attack upon, and defence of the French 
revolution itself, under the smoke of which the 
unfortunate bill disappeared and was lost. 

But of all such attempts at deliverance from 
penalties and restrictions on the score of religion, 
none were of greater importance, through their 
future bearings and effects, than those of the 
Roman Catholics. The Lord George Gordon riot 
had left behind it a feeling of national shame and 
a readiness to make reparation. The sufferings 
of the Popish clergy in France at the revolution, 
and the helpless plight of those who fled to our 
shores and besought our sympathy and protec- 
tion, had awakened a favourable relenting to- 
wards the church for which they were considered 
a8 martyrs and confessors. It hag never been 
the use and wont of this most politic of religious 
institutions to be blind to such opportunities or 
slow to use them, and the present ciisis seemed 
fayourable for ite purpose. It went warily to 
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work, however, and in its own ambidexterous 
fashion. Knowing that the word “ Papist” was 
an abomination, a large portion of the English 
Romanists assumed to themselves the name of 
“Protesting Roman Catholics,” as if they were 
already half Protestants; and they advanced 
their claims under a disavowal of those particu- 
lar doctrines with which they had been charged 
since the Reformation, and for which they had 
been the objecte of constant watchfulness and 
dislike. They did not hold that princes excom- 
municated by the pope might be lawfully de- 
posed and even murdered by their subjects. They 
did not hold that no faith was to be kept with 
heretics. They did not believe that political or 
moral obligations could be dissolved by priestly 
absolution. These doctrines, whether held by the 
Papists or not, they, as Protesting Roman Catho- 
lics, utterly disclaimed and abhorred. Being thus 
so well fitted for exemption and worthy to ob- 
tain it, a bill was brought into parliament on 
the 21st of February, 1791, “to relieve upon con- 
ditions and under restrictions, persons called Pro- 
testing Catholic Dissenters from certain penalties 
and disabilities to which Papists, or persons pro- 
fessing the Popish religion are by law subject.” 
All that was claimed in their behalf for the 
present was, the same relief which had been 
granted in 1782 to the Papists of Ireland, but 
with the proviso that this should be understood 
only as the first instalment of something more to 
be demanded, and something better to follow. 
And their demand was granted upon their swear- 
ing the same abjuration oaths which were im- 
posed upon their co-religionists of Ireland. Thus 
their previous disabilities were removed, with the 
exception of their non-admission to seats in par- 
liament or high offices of state, the prevention of 
their schoolmasters from educating Protestant 
pupils, and their disability to establish schools 
in the privileged cities of Oxford or Cambridge. 
In return, they had only to renounce by oath 
the doctrines they had always professed to re 
pudiate—that no faith should be kept with here- 
tics; that excommunicated kings might be deposed 
and murdered; and that the pepe or any other 
foreign power had any jurisdiction temporal or 
civil within the realm of Great Britain. On the 
following year (1793) the same immunities were 
granted to the Roman Catholics of Scotland as a 
necessary consequence. 

So much having been obtained in the removal 
of Roman Catholic disabilities, the contest was 
allowed for a long season to go to reat, only that 
it might be renewed in fitting time, and with 
greater vigour. In the meantime, the growth 
and strength of Popery for such a final conflict, 
by the silent establishment of convents and mon- 
aateries, had been going onward for some years 
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unchecked. This, also, was one of the conse- 
quences of the flight of the French ecclesiastics 
to Britain at the revolution. Those refugees who 
had been monks or nuns, on reaching the land 
of safety, had resumed their former mode of life, 
so that four monasteries and seventeen nunneries 
already existed in England. In consequence of 
their poverty, they had also opened schools con- 
nected with their institutions, through which 
they were enabled to carry on the work of prose- 
lytism amoyg the children of the neighbourhood; 
and parliament, by voting money for the relief 
of the destitute emigrants, might find that it 
was unwittingly supporting these conventual es- 
tablishments, and promoting the increase of Po- 
pery in England, These circumstances were 
brought before parliament in May, 1800, by Sir 
Henry Mildmay, who moved two resolutions on 
the subject :—“1. That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the temporary residence in this 
kingdom of certain monastic societies should be 
permitted, subject to the provisions of an act 
passed in the 31st of his present majesty; and 
that the admission of any new members into such 
societies should be prohibited ; and that the names 
and numbers of the persons belonging thereto 
should be annually returned to the court of quar- 
ter-sessions of the county in which they reside. 
2, That all persons undertaking the public edu- 
cation of youth in the Romish faith, should also 
return annually to the court a list containing the 
names and number of their pupils, together with 
the names and places of abode of their respective 
parents; and that a power be given to magis- 
trates appointed by the quarter-sessions to inspect 
such institutions at pleasure.” On the 5th of 
June, a bill founded upos these resolutions was 
brought into parliament, apd the arguments with 
which it was encountered. were in the exaggerated 
vein of that new spirit of religious liberality 
which had not yet found its proper measure; 
the old extreme dread of Popery had rebounded 
into its opposite of extreme confidence and toler- 
ation. Monks, it was alleged, might as well 
live in their institutions without labour, as coun- 
try gentlemen upon their estates; and nuns 
might be as usefully occupied at the convent 
board, as aged spinsters at the card-table. If the 
established clergy were afraid of Popish conver- 
sions, let them prevent the evil by more zealous 
and effective preaching. It was attempted to be 
shown, also, that the numbers of these monastic 
establishments were much less than had been 
stated; that the reports of their conversions 
among Protestants were nothing but boastful 
assumptions on the one hand, or false dlarms on 
the other; and that their schools were only for 
the benefit of their own people, and not for the 
purposes of proselytism. The bill, however, 
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passed through the House of Commons, and a 
first and second reading in the House of Lorda, 
where it met with little opposition. But when 
the motion was made for committing it, the ar- 
guments of Bishop Horsley completely turned 
the scale, and procured its rejection without the 
house going into a division. He argued, that 
from the small number of the professed, and the 
scantiness of their funds; from the strictness 
of the laws already existing, and the authority 
of the crown to declare the forfeiture of all pro- 
perties and estates bequeathed for the support 
of such establishments, there could be no danger 
—that they would be powerless for the present, 
and must at no distant period die out from lack 
of nourishment. Speaking of the nuns, he added 
in the same tone of fearless confidence and con- 
temptuous pity : “My lords, if any ten or twenty, 
or a larger number of these ladies should choose 
to take a great house, where they may live to- 
gether as they have been used to do all their 
lives, and lead their lives according to their old 
habits—getting up in the morning and retiring 
at night at stated hours, dining upon fish on 
some days of the week, upon eggs on others—I 
protest I can discover no crime, no harm, no 
danger in all this; and I cannot imagine why 
we should be anxious to prevent it.” In this 
way, the monastic institutions were left to lan- 
guish out their little day of existence and die of 
inanition. It was a new and fatal delusion of 
our statesmen, of which we are now reaping the 
fruits, 

During these conflicts of the various secta not 
only for toleration but for something more, it is 
interesting to mark the indications that were 
given of a new and better perception of the im- 
portance of religion—the necessity of guarding 
its sanctions, and enforcing its public observ- 
ances. A difference of opinion may be entertained 
as to the wisdom with which these undertakings 
were animated, but there can be ngne about 
their religious sincerity. The chief of these re- 
garded Sabbath observance, now first introduced 
into parliament for a more improved legislation, 
and thenceforth to become a question of great 
public agitation. What may be called the evan- 
gelical party in religion—men who previously 
had no political recognition, but who now were 
numerous and influential enough to make their 
voices heard and be regarded—had hong felt that 
the Sabbath was becoming less reverenced, and 
its obligations more openly and recklesaly defied. 
They were alarmed to perceive in this, that the 
good old Puritan spirit had died out, and that 
the chief public distinction of the land as a Pro- 
testant country was following in its wake. The 
first appeal for parliamentary interposition was 
in March, 1794, when a Sunday bill was brought 
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into the House of Commons by Mr, Mainwaring ; 
but it shared the general fate of the first of such 
attempts by a summary extinction. On the year 
following, another bill was brought before the 
house, proposing imprisonment in addition to the 
paltry fines that were still in force for Sabbath 
violation; but although supported by some of 
the ministers, it was also rejected. Undismayed 
by these defeats, the party, who would now be 
called the “Sabbatarians,” made a third attempt 
in 1799, and on this occasion not upon general- 
ities, but a particular and specific evil. In 1780, 
Sunday newspapers had been originated in Lon- 
don; the sale had been profitable and their 
number threatened to multiply, whileto promote 
their circulation by a flimsy pretext, the leading 
artiele of these journals was generally of a reli- 
gious character, while whole columns of secu- 
larities which followed, formed the staple and 
attraction of the broad-sheet. It was pointed 
out in the debate, that these sermons or sermon- 
ettes would serve as an apology to their readers 
for withholding their attendance on church, and 
that very soon the articles in question would 
be dropped.from the Sunday papers as mere ex- 
erescences. The bill, which was introduced by 
Lord Belgrave, was “for suppressing the sale 
and circulation of newspapers on the Lorid's-day ;” 
and it proposed that the penalty for the sale of 
each copy, now amounting to 5s., should be raised 
to 40s.; that £20 should be the penalty of a whole 
day’s issue, and that the mere fact of circulating 
such papers should be a breach of the peace, and 
punishable as such by the peace-officer, church- 
warden, or magistrate. The time was not yet 
ripe for such zealous legislation, and the bill was 
rejected at its second reading by a majority 
of forty to twenty-six. Enough, however, -had 
been done to show that the general question had 
become too important to be suppressed; that in 
some one of its manifold forms it would again 
be subjected to the legislature; and that from 
the growing strength of its supporters it would 
be certain in the end to succeed. 

In this rapid summary we have but touched 
upon the chief political events of the history of 
religion during the present period. But from 
their tenor it will be seen that a new spirit had 
been awoke and was already in active operation. 
The general apathy which had wucceeded the 
revolution of 1689, and which had slumbered 
so peacefully under the two first Georges, was 
now interrupted by the reign of a religious king ; 
and an era of revivalism, which had commenced 
in the arta and sciences over the whole empire 
of thought, had descended upon religion also, 
that the progress might be more universal and 
complete. That progress, indeed, was slow 
even throughout the latter part of the present 
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period; but it was only because it was a perma- 
nent influence, instead of a transient emotion, 
and that very slowness was the promise of a more 
perfect and lasting durability. The progress of 
this inner life would more fitly constitute the re- 
ligious history of the age ; but as it would demand 
av ample record of its own instead of a brief 
chapter, we have been obliged ¢o confine our no- 
tice to a few salient points, by which that change 
is hinted rather than described. It is enough to 
allude to the general effects as they were mani- 
fested at the close of this-period. The court 
profligacy which had been so rampant and un- 
abashed since the reign of Charles IT. had been 
rebuked, and was beginning te hide ita head. 
A decent external behaviour, and in many cases 
a more thorough transformation, had begun to 
characterize our aristecracy, -who had learned 
from the example of their sovereign that a de- 
corous merality and an open religious profession 
are not incompatible either with high rank or 
courtly accomplishments, Statesmen were find- 
ing that the religious element was once more 
becoming a-power in the government which it 
would be wise in them to study and necessary 
torespect. Inthe church, although distinguished 
for the present by no individuals of pre-eminent 
intellect, there was a marked improvement among 
the clergy, manifested by a more Christian strain 
of preaching, by closer attention to their profes- 
sional duties, and by a more decoreus, consistent 
conduct; so that fox-hunting, hard-drinking, and 
dissolute parsons could no longer hepe to escape 
the condemnation of the pubdlic, or the punish- 
ment of their ecclesiastical courts. And though 
last not least, this happy change was manifesting 
itself in that sympathy for others which is the 
best evidence of genuine Christian principle, so 
that the broad foundatious. ef those institutions 
were laid — missions, Bible societies, Sunday 
schools, and establishments for religious instruc- 
tion and charitable relief—which were soon to 
beeome the most conspicuous characteristics of 
Britain in the nineteenth century. Mention hus 
already been made of the influence of royal ex- 
ample in producing this beneficial change; but 
far beyond this, and of an earlier period, was 
the influence of a despised and persecuted sect 
which, like the ancient Christians, had conquered 
by endurance, and was rewarded by success. It 
will be seen at once that we refer to the Metho- 
dists, who had new risen into a very numerous 
and influential community. ‘Lo them, therefore, 
and their congeners, it is necessary to advert 
for a more complete understanding of the reli- 
gious prégress of the present age. 

We have seen already how unpromising was 
the general aspect of religion toward the close 
of the former period, The infidel spirit of France, 
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which had formed so important an element iu 
effecting the revolution, had infused itself into 
the literature of England; and while its fruits 
were manifested among the higher classes by a 
general aversion to religion, and light flippancy 
of conversation upon its doctrines and restraints, 
they were evinced among the lower orders in 
loud denunciations of priest-eraft, impatience of 
moral rule, and conspiracies for the overthrow 
both of throne and altar. The Puritan spirit, 
which in former periods had been so strong an 
embankment against this evil tide, seems already 
to have crumbled and melted away, while the 
church itself had substituted a cold and empty 
formalism for the zeal that had once inspired 
i, with such earnest life and activity. It was 
well, in such a collapse, that reviving influences 
were at hand to impart a new life to the ex- 
hausted frame of the church, and the apathetic 
spirit of the community. And first of these 
was the despised Methodism of the eighteenth 
century, which had now become a great religious 
power, had stepped into the place of Puritanism 
itself, and was provoking by its new character 
and claims the inquiry as well as the opposition 
of many. It was impossible that the church 
could remain indiffereat to a cause which, origin- 
ating among its own members, and still professing 
to adhere to it, was yet so dissimilar in charac- 
ter and aspect to the communion of which it 
formed a part. 

We briefly noted in a former chapter the com- 
mencement of Methodism under ita two princi- 
pal founders, George Whitetfieldand John Wesley, 
and the wonderful effects of their preaching. At 
the commencement of their career, no ordinary 
alarm was needed, and they raised it with such 
fearless earnestness that the general lethargy was 
Shaken. As the number of their converts was 
speedily increased and their churches were multi- 
plied, and as the spheres of their action were 
wide and apart, while their cause as yet was de- 
spised by those who were trained to the regular 
ministry, they were obliged to avail themselves 
of the aid of lay preachers; and this, which was 
at first a necessity, became afterwards a regular 
part of the institution of Methodism. However 
defective such teachers might be in learning and 
experience, it is certain that they were not found 
wanting in zeal and earnestness ; and being them- 
selves of the people, they were the better fitted 
to deal with the lower orders, of whom the ranks 
of Methodism were in the first instance chiefly 
composed. But it was impossible in the common 
course of events that such a cause should go on 
unchecked ; it was an active aggression’ against 
the established order, and therefore was met by 
resistance. At Bristol, a hostile mob assembled 
round the new places of worship opened by the 
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| Methodists, and had te be dispersed by the magis- 
tracy. At St. Ives, Wesley himself, and a con- 
gregation which he had formed, were repeatedly 
assailed by crowds of rustics, who were stirred 
up by the rector, curate, and gentlemen of the 
district, so that many of the worshippers were 
wounded, aud their preaching-house was razed to 
the grountl. In London alse and its neighbour- 
hood, he and his followers were frequently pelted 
with showers of stones; and at one time the mob 
assailed, and almost succeeded in unroofing his 
chapel at the Foundry. Two Methodists, John 
Nelson and Thomas Beard, were sent into the 
army, at that time considered a sort of transport- 
ution, and for no other crime that could be al- 
leged against them, but that they had been 
guilty of preaching. Itis gratifying, however, to 
find that the magistrates of Middlesex were op- 
posed to these mob outrages, and that when the 
persecuted Methodists of the rural districts were 
unable to obtain protection or redress from the 
country justices, they always found it on remov- 
ing their cause to the Court of King’s Bench. In 
Ireland, the hostility to Methodism was still 
more decided: one of the most eminent of its 
preachers, Charles Wesley, the brother of John, 
had a presentment lodged against him by the 
grand jury of Cork, as a person of ill fame, a vaga- 
bond, and a common disturber of his majesty’s 
peace, with a petition that he might be transported ; 
and the same charge, with a similar recommend- 
ation, was brought against several of his coadju- 
tors. Encouraged by this countenance afforded 
by the magistrates, the mob broke loose, and 
scoured the streets both day and night, their 
leader proclaiming “Five pounds fer a swaddler's 
head!"—for by this name the Methodists had 
begun to be distinguished in Ireland. These were 
but specimens of the hestility which the cause 
encountered not only in England and Ireland, but 
in Wales, in America, and the West Indies—in 
every place to which the enterprise of its first 
missionaries was directed. But their zeal was of 
that kiad which rejoices in, as well as triumphs 
over, such difficulties, and Methodism derived 
new strength and increase from every storm that 
was raised to level it. 

Of the two founders of Methodism, the first to 
find rest from his toils was George Whitefield, 
who died at Newbury, in New England, in Sep- 
tember, 1770, at the age of fifty-six, after a life of 
constant action in Britain, alternated by seven 
voyages to America. Of a simple character and 
void of ambition, his great aim was to rouse the 
slothful, alarm the impenitent, and reform the 
godless, without seeking to form any distinctive 
sect; and when his purpose was aecomplished, he 
left those whom he had awakened to adopt their 
own communion, whether it might be in the Es- 
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tablished church, or among the ranks of evan- 
gelical diasenterism, The effects of his wonder- 
ful preaching were therefore to be found rather 
in the stimulus it afforded to the religious com- 
munity at large, and the manner in which it per- 
meated through church and chapel alike, than the 
number of his avowed followers; and nothing 
definite remained in this form at his death, but a 
few places of worship, which he had filled with 
large congregations. But to these were added 
the numerous chapels and college built by Lady 
Huntingdon; and the party thus formed was dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Whitefield or Cal- 
vinistic Methodista, in distinction to the Armin- 
ian or Wesleyan. These titles will suffice to indi- 
cate their respective tenets, as well as the causes 
that kept them asunder notwithstanding their 
common aim. In their religious belief, those 
followers of Whitefield were identified with the 
old English Puritans, while the polity which they 
adopted was a blended system of Presbyterianism 
and Independency. Since the death of their 
founder, the Calvinistic Methodists have been 
chiefly found in our large towns, where they have 
chapels more numerously attended than those of 
any other denomination ; but of late years they 
have been able to form congregations in the 
smaller towns and rural districts ; and they have 
now two colleges or theological institutions for 
clerical education, one at Cheshunt, in Hertford- 
shire, and the other at Hackney, near London. 
Of a very different character were the proceed- 
ings of the founder of the Wesleyans, who was 
born a religious legislator, who regarded himself 
from boyhood as one destined to some extraor- 
dinary work, and who, as soon as he had found 
followers, proceeded to secure them by rules and 
regulations that kept them apart, and distin- 
guished them from every other community. His 
indefatigable career of travelling, preaching, and 
writing, was also continued unabated over a long 
extended life, so that before he died, his form of 
government was in complete operation, while his 
followers had gathered and grown into a nume- 
rous and influential community. At the time of 
his death, which was in March, 1791, when he 
had reached his eighty-eighth year, the number 
of members in connection with him in Europe, 
America, and the West India Islands, amounted 
to 80,000. All this, too, was nothing more than 
a promise of that remarkable increase of their 
community, which has continued to the present 
period. While Wesley lived, he exercised over 
them the authority of an irresponsible bishop, 
and assumed the complete control of those lay 
preachers whom he called to the office, and sent 
as miasionaries over the whole kingdom, allowing 
them no greater scope than what he was pléased 
tO measure out to them. “ What, then, is my 
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power?” he asked :—“ It is a power of adnritting 
into, and excluding from the societies under my 
care, of choosing and removing leaders and stew- 
ards, and of receiving or not receiving helpers, 
and appointing them when, where, and how to 
help me.” The same episcopal spirit is impressed 
upon all the governing portions of his complicated 
polity, for to the last he regarded himself as a 
minister of the Church of England, and his com- 
munity as a portion of it, instead of a separate 
sect. But the results which ensued, although 
necessary consequences, were such as he had not 
contemplated. The Arminian stamp which he 
impressed upon its doctrines was not in accord- 
ance with the Thirty-nine Articles, and thus, 
Methodism must have been compelled, sooner or 
later, to acknowledge itself adissent. The illite- 
rate character, and, in some cases, the extrava- 
gant zeal of its preachers, excluded them from 
the clerical pale of the Establishment, and com- 
pelled them, in self-defence, to assume a clerical 
standing of theirown. The Methodists were re- 
quired by their founder to receive the sacred ordi- 
nance of the Last Supper either from the hands 
of the parish minister, or from those regularly 
ordained clergy who officiated in their chapels; 
but, since his death, they have avoided the parish 
churches, and received the communion in prefer- 
ence from their own ecclesiastics. In the same 
manner, when his death had deprived them of 
his all but pontifical authority, their form of 
government underwent a modification, and be- 
came what was considered a new species of Pres- 
byterianism. By this change the conference 
became to Methodism what the general assembly 
is to the Church of Scotland ; and their ministers 
assumed the power to admit members to their 
communion, and to the table of the Lord, by their 
own authority. 

But the effects of Wesley’s death were still 
more strikingly manifested in a secession which 
occurred soon after that event. In a former 
chapter allusion was made to the annual meet- 
ings of the conference, and to the authority 
which it exercised over the movements of the 
whole body. It was the supreme irresponsible 
power from whose dictates there was no appeal. 
But unlike the Scottish assembly, it was a self- 
elected oligarchy, consisting entirely of ministers, 
instead of a due admixture of lay representation; 
and its meetings were held and its decrees passed 
with closed doors, so that the people could have 
no voice in ite proceedings. This was complained 
of as tyrannous and unscriptural, so that, at the 
cenference held at Leeds in 1797, delegates ap- 
peared from many societies throughout the coun- 
try, to complain of the’evil, and demand redress. 
Their requests, which were nothing more than 
reasonable, and accordant with the feelings of 
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Euglishmen, were, that the people should have a 
voice in the formation of their own laws, the 
choice of their own office-bearers, and the distri- 
butien of their own property—and these demands, 
as might have been expected, were refused. The 
remonstrants therefore seceded, and proceeded 
to form a party of their own upon more liberal 
principles, The result was a closer assimilation 
of their polity to that of Scottish Presbyterianism, 
in which the people were allowed to choose their 
officers, and appear by representatives at all their 
synodical meetings. Such was the first offshoot 
of Wesleyan Methodism, and they assumed to 
themselves the name of New Connection Method- 
ista, and also of Kilhamites, from Mr. Alexander 
Kilham, their leader in the secession. Four 
other parties also have subsequently broken off 
on the same or similar objections, after the gene- 
ral cause had attained strength and numbers, 
and found time for internal debate and quarrel, 
but still adhering to the common leading prin- 
ciples of Wesleyanism, and therefore giving hopes 
of future reconcilement and re-union, 

Connected with the origin of Methodism, was 
the introduction of the Moravians or United 
Brethren into England. With them Wesley be- 
came acquainted for the first time in 1735, and 
go much was he struck with their primitive man- 
ners and fervent piety, that in the then unsettled 
state of his mind he adopted their principles, and 
became one of the United Brethren. In this 
way, the incipient Methodism of England bade 
fair to be nothing else than a revived Moravian- 
ism adapted to its new country and people. But 
it was soon evident that a church of German 
growth was not suited to the English tempera- 
ment, and that John Wesley and Count Zinzen- 
dorff could not co-operate in mutual peace and 
equality; and in spite of repeated attempts for a 
union between the two infant sects, they parted 
asunder, and each went upon its own way. It 
was in this manner, too, that the followers of 
Whitefield and Wesley had separated from each 
other as soon as they had sprung into existence. 
But even this contention, which was otherwise so 
much to be regretted, sufficed to animate the 
rival bodies with greater zeal, and incite them to 
double activity upon their common mission. A 
very short notice of this foreign church, which 
was now to be naturalized in Britain, is all that 
our limita will permit. 

This sect of the Moravians originally consisted 
of three different classes or churches. The first 
of these claimed for iteelf a very early antiquity, 
going back nearly to the apostolic period, and 
considering iteelf as one of the witnesses of 
the true religion during the dark and middle 
ages, when as yet Protestantism had neither 
name nor distinction. The seeond claas, who 
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after the Reformation became the followers of 
Luther, were identified with the Lutheran church. 
The third party were they who embraced the 
Calvinistic doctrines, and thus became connected 
with what was especially designated the Reformed 
church. As they were so much at one, however, 
in their common creed and character, as well as 
their Sclavonic nationality, a union took place 
between the three parties, having for their con- 
necting principle, “living faith, vital religion, 
love for the mutual communion of Christian 
brethren, and zeal which aims by united efforts 
to propagate the religion of Jesus.” Upon there 
catholic principles an alliance was easy, of which, 
union, not incorporation, was the object, so that 
these classes still retained their old communion, 
whether Lutheran or Calvinistic. It was in this 
manner that they acquired the name of “ Unitas 
Fratrum,’ or United Brethren. Their other title 
of Moravians, was derived from the migration of 
one of the parties to Moravia, where they estab- 
lished a settlement at Herrnhut, an estate of 
Count Zinzendorff. The count, who is generally 
supposed to have been the promoter and head of 
this union, was administrator of the Lutheran 
branch of this community. Amonga people united 
by such terms of mutual forbearance, the princi- 
ples of the three Christian communities, of which 
they were originally composed, are received with 
equal toleration. Thus, the ordination among 
them is by bishops or presbyters, according to 
the prevailing sentiment of the congregation, 
while both bishop and presbyter will receive 
from each other’s hands the most solemn ordi- 
nances of religion without demur or controversy. 
But instead of possessing exclusively the govern- 
ment of the church, these bishops, as well as the 
pastors and deacons, are subordinate and subject 
to a college of elders, to whom the management 
of the church is intrusted. Over each ef the three 
branches of the unity, is also appointed an ad- 
ministrator and honorary president, as its patron, 
to watch over its welfare and promote its in- 
terests. In this manner the Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian elements are combined in the polity 
of the United Brethren. But a third element, 
which formed the characteristic of the ante-Re- 
formation Morsavians, has aleo been admitted into 
the union, consisting of those forms which were 
supposed to be in accordance with primitive 
Christianity, and to have been handed down from 
the apostolic ages. The chief of these are the 
following :—They celebrate Easter-day at sunrise, 
and upon the burial-ground, when the minister be- 
gins with the sentence from Scriptare,“ The Lord 
is risen!” upon which the people reply, “He is 
risen indeed!” In imitation of the example of 
the Founder of our faith, they wash each other's 
feet once a year, each performing the office to 
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their own sex, previous to reeeiving the sacra- 
ment of the supper. At the sacrament, the min- 
iater officiates in a white surplice, and the com- 
municants receive and eat the bread kneeling. 
Before ita celebration, the minister exhorts the 
people to self-examination, and all the assembly 
kneeling down ask for absolution. A liturgy is 
used in public worship ; and in baptism, three or 
five witnesses are present, who are frequently 
called god-fathers and god-mothers, and who lay 
their hands on the infant along with the minis- 
ter, and pronounce with him the baptismal bene- 
diction. In their church courts, female elders 
are admitted, but they do not possess the right 
of voting. In great and doubtful questions before 
their synod, upon which they are unable to de- 
cide, they have recourse to the “lot,” in imitation 
of the apostles on their selection of a brother in 
the room of Judas Iscariot. The Moravians are 
peculiarly strict in keeping the sexes apart, not 
ouly in every-day intercourse, but their meetings 
for public worship; they occupy different sides 
of the chapel, and are under the inspection of 
elders of their own sex. Marriage also, instead 
of being a private and personal affair, is made 
the business of the church; if no choice has pre- 
viously been made, the elders assign partners 
for each other, but where a mutual affection has 
been formed. the consent of the elders is neces- 
sary for their union, The introduction of this re- 
markahle church into England was chiefly owing 
to the visits of Count Zinzendortff, first in 1737, 
and afterwards in 1749, and to its connection 
with the rising cause of Methodism, although 
this friendly connection was afterwardsexchanged 
for rivalry and contention. It was unfortunate 
for the Moravians of that period, that their re- 
ligious language was so deeply tinged with piet- 
ism, and that their hymns and other productions, 
not excepting the writings of Zinzendorff himself, 
were filled with expressions in relation to divine 
love and holy ardour that were susceptible of the 
worst interpretations. Judged Ly this standard, 
the brethren were at first maligned in England as 
a sect of infamous sensualists, who combined the 
profligate principles of the old Familists of the 
commonwealth, with the licentious communist 
lives of the Anabaptists of Munster in the days of 
Luther. Buta little acquaintanceship with these 
tnisjudged Moravians was sufficient to show, that 
their lives were as pure and primitive as their pro- 
fessions, and that their allegorical phraseology was 
rather an offence against the proprieties of taste 
than the principlesof holineasand morality. Their 
cause took root in the British soil notwithstand- 
ing the outcry raised against it, and while they 
are not surpassed by any other sect in an up- 
right consistent Christian rectitude of walk and 
wonversation, they have taken the lead of others 
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in missionary enterprise, especially where it is 
connected with danger and self-denial, Of this, 
full proof has been especially afforded in their 
missions to the Indians of America, and to 
Greenland. 

It would have been singular if, on the eve of 
a national religious revival, no distinguished 
heretic or mystagogue had appeared, to exagger- 
ate the fervour of the coming change, and serve 
as a warning against excessive zeal and headlong 
innovation. And such a man was Baron Em- 
anuel Swedenborg, a native of Stockholm, in 
Sweden, and born in 1689. His whole career 
was remarkable, and ealculated to arrest inquiry. 
At the age of twenty he commenced public life by 
publishing a volume of Latin poetry ; afterwards 
made a tour of several years through the princi- 
pal countries of Europe; and finally betook him- 
self to the study of physics and mathematics, his 
proficiency in which was attested by his numer- 
ous scientific works, that procured him an Eu- 
ropean reputation, the office of assessor in the 
metallic college of Stockholm, a patent of no- 
bility, and membership in some of the principal 
acientific societies, But in spite of such pursuits, 
and the honours that crowned them, he threw 
all aside, and started upon a very different career, 
which he thus announced to the world :—“ What- 
ever of worldly honours and advantage may ap- 
pear to be in the things before mentioned, I hold 
them but as matters of low estimation, when 
compared to the honour of that holy office to 
which the Lord himself hath called me, who was 
graciously pleased to manifest himself to me, his 
unworthy servant, in a personal appearance, in 
the year 1743, to open in me a sight of the spiri- 
tual world, and to enable me to converse with 
spirits and angels; and this privilege has con- 
tinued with me to this day. From that time I 
began to print and publish various unknown 
arcana, which have been either seen by me or 
revealed to me, concerning heaven and hell, the 
state of men after death, the true worship of 
God, the spiritual sense of the Scriptures, and 
many other importan@ truths tending to salva- 
tion and true wisdom.” In the revelations of 
these wonderful arcana, he announces that the 
spiritual world does not exist in space, but is im- 
mediately present, and present everywhere. “Of 
this,” he says, “I was convinced, because I would 
there see Africans and Indians very near me, 
although they are so many miles distant here on 
earth; nay, that I could be made present with 
the inhabitants of other planets in our system, 
and also with the inhabitants of planets that are 
in other worlds and revolve about other suns. 
By virtue of such presence, not of place, I have 
conversed with apostles, departed popes, em- 
perors, and kings; with thé late reformers of the 
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church, Luther, Calvin, and Melancthon, and 
with others from distant countries.” Being thus 
so well qualified to tell “the secrets of a world 
unknown,’ he proceeds to describe the spiritual 
existence, which, according to his account, is not 
only abundantly material, but sufficiently sensual 
even for the most unrefined. And there, he tells 
us, notwithstanding the want of space, “after 
death a man is so little changed, that he even 
does not know but he is living in the present 
worlds that he eats and drinks, and even enjoys 
conjugal delight, as in this world; that the re- 
semblance between the two worlds is so greut, 
that in the spiritual world there are cities, with 
palaces and houses, and also writings and books, 
employments and merchandises; that there are 
gold, silver, and precious stones there.” This is 
even upon a lower scale than the Paradise of Ma- 
homet, or the Elysium of the Greeks, althougl: 
the saving clause is added, that although in this 
spiritual world the same things exist as in the 
natural world, yet “in heaven such things are 
in an infinitely more perfect state.” 

The system of theology which was to be estab- 
lished by these revelations, if at all intelligible, 
can be best understood from Swedenborg’s own 
words, as contained in his Zrue Christian Relt- 
gion :—-“I was once raised up, as to my spirit,” 
he writes, “into the angelic heaven, and intro- 
duced to a particular society therein; and im- 
mediately some of the wise ones of the society 
came to me and said, ‘What news from earth !’ 
I replied, ‘This is new, that the Lord hath. re- 
vealed arcana, which in point of real excellence 
exceed all the arcana heretofore revealed since 
the beginning of the church.’ They asked, ‘What 
arcana’? TI answered, ‘The following: 1. That 
in all and every part of the Word, there is a 
spiritual seuse corresponding with the natural 
sense; and that the Word by that sense is the 
mediuin of conjunction between mankind and the 
Lord, and alsoof consociation with angels, and that 
the sanctity of the Word resiceth in that sense. 
2. That the coRRESPONDENCLES of which the spiri- 
tual sense of the Word consisteth, are discovered.’ 
And the angels asked, ‘Had the inhabitants of 
the earth no knowledge heretofore concerning 
vorrespondencies ?’ IT replied, ‘None at all; and 
that the doctrine of correspondencies had been 
hidden now for some thousands of years, viz., 
since the time of Job; that at that time, and in 
the ages before it, the science of correspondencies 
was esteemed the chief of sciences, being the 
fountain of wisdom to man, because it was the 
fountain of knowledge concerning spiritual things, 
relating to heaven and the church; but that 
this science, by reason of its being perverted to 
idolatrous purposes, was so obliterated and de- 
stroyed by the divine providence of the Lord, 
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that no traces of it were left; that nevertheless 
at this time, it was again revealed by the Lord, 
in order to effect a conjunction of the members 
of the church with him, and their consociation 
with the angels.’” 

To make known his new doctrine, and furmsh 


.the key to these correspondencies, the baron not 


only wrote many theological works, but visited 
as a missionary some of the principal cities of 
Europe, especially Amsterdam and London, and 
it was in the last of these that he died, a.p. 1772. 
That a man so distinguished by his scientific at- 
tainments, so upright in character, and indifferent 
to applause or influence, should have broached 
so wild a creed, and been so earnest in promoting 
it, would be perplexing, were we not informed, 
that about twenty years before he died, he was 
seized with a fever accompanied with delirium, 
and that it was after this period he became a 
religions clairvoyant and heresiarch. The result 
of his labours in England were, that a sect was 
established under the name of Swedenborgianism 
or the New Jerusalem church; that they have 
erected chapels in London, Bristol, Birmingham, 
and other parts of the British empire; and that 
not a few personsof talent and education, although 
they did not join the new cause, were yet so im- 
pressed by its eloquent mysticism and alluring 
revelations of the invisible world, as to form 
from them a modified system of their own, and 
become the propounders of new doctrines and 
interpretations. It was also alleged, that a 
nuinerous body of the clergy in England thought 
favourably of the opinions of Swedenborg, and 
privately adopted them, but without resigning 
their charges, under the idea that the baron had 
no intention to form a church, but had left every 
one to follow his own conscience. Besides Eng- 
Jand, Ireland, and Wales, numerous congrega- 
tions of Swedenborgians were formed in France, 
Holland and Sweden, Russia, Poland and Tur- 
kev, the East and West Indies, and America. 
The doctrines of the New Jerusalem church 
thus widely diffused, and subject to 80 many 
modifications, it would be difficult to particularize. 
But adopting for their standard the specimen ex- 
hibited by the English Swedenborgians, the fol- 
lowing may be received as an outline :—Believing 
in one (iud, they hold, however, that he is no 
other than Jesus Christ ; that he always existed 
in a human form; that in this divine person 
there is a real Trinity, consisting of his divinity, 
his humanity, and the operation of them both; 
but that this Trinity did not exiat from eternity, 
but commenced at the incarnation, In this way 
they totally reject the principles of the Athana- 
sian and Nicene creeds. Of the incarnation, they 
believe that Christ took upon himself a proper hu- 
man or material body, but not a human soul; and 
233 
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that he redeemed the world by subduing the hells 
or evil spirits, and regulating anew the heavens, so 
as to prepare the way for a new spiritual church ; 
and that without such redemption no man could 
have been saved or angel retained in his integrity. 
Of the Scriptures, they believe that they are to 
be interpreted not only in a literal, but a spiri- 
tual sense, which extends over every part of the 
sacred writings except the Acts of the Apostles, 
and that this spiritual sense was unknown to the 
world until it was revealed to Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. They hold that there are angels attending 
on men and residing in their affections; that 
temptations are a struggle between the good and 
the bad angels within a man, and that in this 
way God assists men under temptation, as of 
themselves they can do nothing. The doctrine 
of a divine influx from God forms a principal 
part of the Swedenborgian creed. According to 
it, there is a universal influx from God into the 
souls of men, and that this divine light on the 
spiritual world is like that of the sun in the 
natural world ; that each man receives it accord- 
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church, and ita ritual was performed by a splen- 
didly attired priesthood, and with a pompous and 
captivating ceremonial. The religious works of 
Swedenborg, also, originally written in Latin, 
were translated into English, while a society 
formed in Manchester for their diffusion circu- 
lated not less than 16,000 copies in the course of 
a very few years. But this first blaze of success 
has not been durable—the New Jerusalem church 
has dwindled into an insignificant sect; and the 
chief effect of its principles is to be traced iff their 
influence upon individual minds, their amalgama- 
tion with other systems of religious opinion, and 
the sects they have directly or indirectly germi- 
nated from the time of their first promulgation 
to the present hour.’ 

The religious history of Scotland during this 
period continues to be distinguished by the one 
leading event which had formed its chief charac- 
teristic since the days of Queen Anne, or, to speak 
more correctly, since the period of James VI 
This was the struggle against patronage in the 
presentation of church livings, which had ever 


ing to his state, and that by the evil nature of been regarded by popular feeling as the great 
the wicked these good influxes are changed into barrier to the church’s liberty and independence. 
their opposites, Besides, we are subject to evil The struggle, as we have seen, had lately pro- 
influences from the hells or evil spirits, as well duced a secession from the church, which was 
as good ones from God and his angels, and all | growing into such strength and importance that 
angels, whether good or bad, were originally men. | it now could number 120 meeting-houses. But 


At death the soul, instead of passing at once into 
heaven or hell, is sent to an intermediate state, 
called the world of spirits, where the good are 





here the spirit of secession, instead of being 
stopped by conciliation, was only aggravated by 
renewed aggressions to a fresh act of vindication; 


purified from remaining evil, and the bad divested | and, in 1760, another departure occurred, by 
of what good they may retain; and on the third | which a new body of dissent was formed similar 
day after death man rises again in a substantial , to that of the Seceders. The event that occa- 
body, which was inclosed within his material , sioned it was the settlement of a minister in the 
body, and in this he lives as a man to eternity, ; parish of Kilconquhar by a decision of the Gene- 
whether in heaven or in hell. Such are the prin- | ral Assembly against the wishes and appeal of 
cipal tenets of Swedenborgianism ; and it will be | the parishioners. On this result, a number of 
seen at once that they are little fitted for the | them withdrew, and erected a new place of wor- 


rough test of analysis or disputation: they are a 
sort of religious mesmerism that eludes both 
grasp and touch. Besides, they have settled all 
antagonistic controversies by the fiat of their 
master, whose knowledge was so supernatural and 
unerring. Arianism and Socinianism he stamped 
with utter reprobation. Calvinism fares no better, 
for he saw the Genevese reformer in the other 
world, still holding fast his opinions indeed, but 
doomed to expiate them in a sort of hell where 
there was little chance for repentance or change. 
As for Luther, Swedenborg found that he was 
admitted into heaven, but it was only in conse- 
quence of a posthumous conversion. 

In England, and during the present period of 
our history, the cause of Swedenborgianism as- 
sumed an important aspect: its places of wor- 
ship, which were called temples, were numerous, 
ite liturgy was formed upon that of the English 


ship; their cause was adopted by three minis- 
ters, who formed themselves into a presbytery ; 
and the new body, under the name of the Relief 
(meaning thereby a relief from the bondage of 
patronage), continued to grow in numbers and 
multiply their congregations as their predeces- 
sors of the Secession had done. As for the domi- 
nant party in the church, they too seemed relieved 
by these departures, if we might judge from 
their growing confidence and indifference to the 
popular will. The church courts were now ef- 
fectually under their own control, and every mur- 
mur against them could be represented as the 
mere utterance of hostile discontent and dissen- 
terism, instead of the voice of friendly warning 
or conscientious appeal. 
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One instance of these proceedings will more 
distinctly indicate their nature than any laboured 
disquisition. A minister of a small living had 
received a presentation to the larger and more 
lucrative parish of St. Ninians; but, while his 
call.on the part of the parish was only signed by 
u few Episcopalians and non-resident heritors, 
600 heads of families, sixty heritors, and all the 
elders except one were opposed to his admission. 
This was an opposition of unmistakeable signi- 
ficance, as well as strong enough to make itself 
heard ; but, on the other hand, patronage would 
not yield a single jot of its supremacy. The con- 
sequence was, a tedious litigation of seven years 
before the church courts, during which long pe- 
riod the parish was without a minister. But, in 
spite of its persevering protests, the General As- 
sembly in 1773 decided against it, and issued a 
peremptory command for the admission of the in- 
truding minister; the presbytery that had joined 
the protests of the parish was to ordain him with- 
out delay; and, to punish its sympathy with the 
recusants, every member was to be present on 
the occasion. On the day appointed an immense 
crowd was assembled at St. Ninians, and the pres- 
bytery as culprits were compelled to go through 
the solemn work of induction. But when the 
usual questions should have been put to the in- 
truder—when he was to be asked if the glory of 
God and the love of souls had really brought him 
here to undertake the work of the ministry over 
such a people, the moderator paused—-he could 
not thus question him; but, instead of this, he 
endeavoured at such a solemn moment to warn 
him by a last appeal. Adverting to the long, 
confirmed, and all but universal rejection of the 
people, he thus addressed the eager expectant 
before the silent, awe-struck crowd :—“ We are 
met here this day to admit you minister of St. 
Ninians. . . . If you should this day be ad- 
mitted, you can have no pastoral relation to the 
souls of this parish; you will never be regarded 
as the shepherd to go before the sheep; they 
know you not, and they will never follow you. 
You will draw misery and contempt upon your- 
self; you will be despised, you will be hated, you 
will be insulted and maltreated. . . . What 
happiness can you propose to yourself in thia 
mad, this desperate attempt of yours without the 
concurrence of the people, and without the least 
prospect of usefulness in this parish? ‘Your ad- 
mission into it can only be regarded as a sinecure, 
and you yourself as stipend-lifter of St. Ninians, 
for you can have no further relation to this 
parish. Now, sir, I conjure you by the mercies 
of God, give up this presentation ; I conjure you, 
for the sake of the great number of souls of St. 
Ninians who are like sheep going astray without 
a shepherd to lead them, and who will never hear 
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you, will never submit to you—give it up; I con- 
jure you by that peace of mind which you would 
wish iu a dying hour, and that awful and im- 
partial account which in a little you must give 
to God of your own soul and of the souls of this 
parish at the tribunal of the Lord Jesus Christ— 
give itup!” The astonished crowd turned their 
eyes upon the subject of this eloquent appeal, 
who briefly replied, “I forgive you, sir, for what 
you have now said—may God forgive you! .Pro- 
ceed to obey your superiors.” Finding that all 
further remonstrance was hopeless, the other, 
omitting the usual forms, thus briefly concluded 
the induction :—“ I, as moderator of the presby- 
tery of Stirling, admit you, Mr. David Thomson, 
to be minister of the parish of St. Ninians, in the 
true sense and spirit of the late sentence of the 
General Assembly, and you are hereby admitted 
accordingly.” 

While such were the principles upon which 
the moderate party administered the government 
of the church, the spirit of their public teaching 
was undergoing a similar divergence from the 
stern Calvinistic standard to which they were 
pledged, as the representatives of the national 
faith. They, too, like their brethren of England, 
had caught the spirit both of the revived old 
systems of philosophy, and the scepticism of the 
new, and endeavoured to make theology conform 
to the one or the other, or to both, according to 
their individual predilections. On this account, 
their preaching at an earlier stage chiefly con- 
sisted of moral obligations, while the great 
Christian principle was left out. Human de- 
pravity and the necessity of redemption were 
overlooked as exploded doctrines, and faith was 
a word either wholly omitted, or invested with 
new significance. In this manner sermons were 
collapsed into ethical essays that might have 
been preached in any age or country, without 
the glory of martyrdom or even the stimulus of 
contradiction. But as the degeneracy went on- 
ward, this omission was too negative in its char- 
acter to suit the aspiring spirit of the age; and 
accordingly, doctrines which the church had 
positively repudiated—Arminianism, Pelagian- 
ism, and finally Socinianism itself, were succes- 
sively infused into the new theology. Thus had 
it been also with the English church, and the 
Presbyterianism of England. But happily for 
Scotland, the mass of the people were not de- 
pendent upon such instruction. Of them it might 
generally be said, that every man had not only 
a Bible, but was able to read it. They had their. 
Confession of Faith, their Catechism, and their 
library of old theologians; and they had the re- 
membrance of the struggles their country had 
sustained upon moor and mountain, in the es- 
tablishment of the national church, and of their 
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kindred of the previous century who had suffered | upon which he had not calculated. Several 
to the death for its sake. In all these advantages, | landed proprietors, on hearing of the proposed 
their condition was different from that of the , innovation, declared, that as soon as the signing 
people of England, and therefore instead of im- | of the Confession of Faith was abandoned, they 
plicitly following the spiritual guides who were | would consider the connection between church 
imposed upon them, they were able to judge for | and state at an end, and would therefore pay no 
themselves, and estimate the value of sound in- | more stipend. This check brought the innova- 
struction. It was not wonderful, therefore, if at | tors to a sudden pause, and there was no further 
such a period especially, they were feverishly | word of non-subscription. 

alive to their rights in the choice of a minister,| Dr. Robertson was succeeded in the manage- 
and critical about the character of his preaching ; | ment of the affairs of the Scottish church by the 
nor could it well be otherwise than that the ; Rev. Dr. Hill, professor of theology in the uni- 
generality of the moderate clergy should be any- | versity of St. Andrews. But although an able 
thing than acceptable to their flocks, that they | church leader, he did not possess the same com- 
should generally preach to listless auditors or | manding influence as his distinguished predeces- 





empty pews, and that the bulk of the people | sor, which was partly owing to his residence in 
should attach themselves to those ministers of | St. Andrews, instead of being able to watch the 
the minority who adhered to the ancient stan- | progress of events in the capital. The momen- 
dards of the reforming and covenanting periods, | tous question of patronage still continued to be 

Asin all republican bodies, however free, there | agitated, and with increasing violence, while the 
will be a recognized leader whom the majority | growing strength of the evangelical party en- 
consent to follow, and to whom a sort of mon- | couraged them to attempt a modification of the 
archical or episcopal authority is voluntarily con- | grievance. This was made in 1782, in conse- 
ceded, the General Assembly of the Scottish | quence of overtures from several synods to the 
church was no exception to the common rule | General Assembly on the subject. The call of 
The talents, literary celebrity, and moral worth | the people, once thought as essential as the pre- 
of Principal Robertson, had naturally raised him | sentation of the patron himself in the appoint- 
to this enviable office; and under his adminis- | ment of a minister, had now dwindled into an 
tration, the law of patronage had been established, { empty, unregarded form; but it was hoped that 
and the ascendency of the high-church or mode- | its restoration to somewhat of its former impor- 
rate party secured. But such gratuitous obedi- | tance, might act as a check upon the recklessness 
ence is the most difficult of coercion, and there | of patronage. The weight of these overtures 
are times when it will not only fall short of the | was such that the moderate party were com- 
necessary mark, but overleap the limits that have | pelled to yield, although it was in seeming only, 
been assigned to it. And it was an excess rather | by the resolution, that “The moderation of a call 
than a short-coming in the zeal of his followers | in settling ministers is agreeable to the imme- 
that constrained this Pericles of the Church of | morialand constitutional usage of thischurch,and 
Scotland to resign his supremacy. It was daily | that it ought to be continued.” Even this was 
becoming more irksome to the Arminian or half | much compared with the resolution of Dr. Hill, 
Soginian clergy to preach their dangerous theo- | who moved that the overtures of the synod 
logy with “bated breath,” and be confronted at | should be dismissed as unnecessary. But only 
every turning with the Confession of Faith, and | two years afterwards (1784), this concession was 
the watchful or rebuking eyes of their hearers; | rendered nugatory, by the rejection in the as- 
and the desire was now prevalent among many | sembly of fresh overtures against patronage, 
of the moderates to have the subscription jo the | which were tendered in the hope that the season 
Confession abolished. By accomplishing this, | of deliverance had arrived. On this occasion, 
they might preach what doctrines they pleased | Dr. Hill’s motion was carried, that the overtures 
without fear of censure or deprivation. This | be “rejected, as inexpedient, ill-founded, and 
desire became too rampant for even the authority | dangerous to the peace and welfare of the church.” 
of Principal Robertson, and in 1780, he was fain | His success emboldened him to a further attempt. 
to retire from the leadership, after having held it | Since 1735-6, when petitions from the assembly 
for twenty-two years. He contemplated it already | for the removal of patronage had been found 
as the chief question that was to be moved for | ineffectual, it had been the annual practice of 
years to come, the great controversy that was to | the assembly to give its court of commission in- 
agitate the succeeding generation; and in the | structions to apply aguinst the grievance, and 
very prime of his strength and influence he re- { petition for redress. These instructions, indeed, 
tired into private life, rather than incur the re- | had latterly become an empty form, and the 
sponsibility of such a trial. But the evil was | yearly appeal a dead letter; but still they re- 
happily averted at the onteet, and hy means | mained as the remembrance of a violated right, 
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and a witness of the sense of the church that 
patronage was an evil, and ought to be abolished. 
It was now moved by Dr. Hill that the annual 
practice should be discontinued, and it was dis- 
continued accordingly. 

The further proceedings by which the Scottish 
church was distinguished during the remainder 
of this period, were characteristic of the party 
in the ascendency, and the successes they had 
already gained. These particulars therefore may 
be briefly enumerated. Socinianism had made 
such progress, and become so bold among a portion 
of the clergy, that Dr. M‘Gill, of Ayr, had the 
temerity to publish his Practical Hssay on the 
Death of Jesus Christ, a work which, but for its 
exceeding dulness, Dr. Priestley himself might 
have fathered. But the attempt was too loud 
and daring to pass unnoticed, and a prosecution 
against the author, on account of the decided 
Socinianism of the essay, was carried through the 
church courts. And yet it was not until after 
tedious litigation and discussion, that the con- 
demnation of the work could be obtained. The 
missionary spirit which was kiudling in England 
had also extended to Scotland, and in 1796 the 
General Assembly was overtured by the synods 
of Fife and Moray, to “take into consideration 
by what means the Church of Scotland might 
most effectually contribute to the diffusion of the 
gospel over the world.” With this was coupled 
the petition for an act recommending a general 
collection throughout the church, to aid the seve- 
ral societies for propagating the gospel among 
heathen nations. But in the debate that fol 
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lowed, it was argued that savages must be civi- 
lized before they could be converted—that as for 
the Hindoos, they were already so virtuous, that 
the attempt to convert might only corrupt them 
—and that all our resources for missionary exer- 
tion would be better expended upon the ignor- 
ant and irreligious at home. By these arguments, 
now so trite, but which at that time had the 
charm of novelty, the growing missionary spirit 
of the church was thrown out to the protection of 
isolated sects and societies. Owing to the great 
increase of the population, especially in trading 
districts, proposals for several years had been 
made for the erectioti of auxiliary churches under 
the name of “chapels of ease,” where parish 
churches were found insufficient to accommodate 
the people; but after four years of delay, the 
General Assembly in 1798 succeeded in quashing 
the design. 

But amidst such a state of ecclesiastical rule, 
the spirit of the people was not subdued nor 
their intelligence suppressed, and these repeated 
violations of the national religious feeling were 
now drawing to a close. This was the more 
inevitable, on account of the reaction which had 
occurred in England, the common principles of 
which were certain to be available in Scotland 
also, From these causes a change had already 
begun in the Scottish church, the development of 
which was manifested in the earlier stage of the 
nineteenth century. Under the succeeding period, 
therefore, the narrative of this desirable trans- 
formation will properly occur, as the subject: of 
a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL—HISTORY OF SOCIETY. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE IlI. (1760), TO THE PEACE OF AMIENS (1802). 


British commerce at the commencement of the period—Colonial exports and imports—Effects of the American 


war on our commerce —State of commerce after the close of the war—Failures of country banks—Commercial 
recovery—lIts increase—Improvements in the machinery of manufactures—Application of steam—James 
Watt—Progress of the steam-engine—Invention of the spinning-jenny and mule-jenny—Effects of improve- 
ments in manufactures at the close of this period-—Statistics of exported manufactures—Defective means of 
internal conveyance—Improvements in road-making and postal conveyance-—-Canals—Brindley and the Duke 
of Bridgewater—Improvemtnts in agriculture—Account of farm and cottage life—Costume of the period— 
Old fashions discarded—Growing simplicity in dress—Female costume—Its chief characteristice—Effects of 
the French revolution on female costume and fashions—Style of living during this period—Households of the 
aristocracy—Servants—Meals— Amusements of the aristocracy—Gambling—Assemblies—The festinu—Closer 
approximation of the higher and middle classes in public amusements—Blue-stocking clubs—Political and 
social clubs— Moral improvement of the higher and iniddle classes—Influence of royal example in effecting it 
—Influence of the press—Moral warning given by the French revolution—Remains of former immorality— 
Duels of the period—Boaing and horse-racing—Betting—Aversion of the Scots to wagers—Lingering super- 
stitions of the period—Superstitious practices—State of living among the middle classes—Condition and prac- 
tices of the lowest orders—Highway robberies—Continuing insecurity of city life—Street robberies—Thief- 
catchers—London burglars—Pickpockets, &c.—Insecurity of fashionable assemblies—Crimps and press-gangs 
—Smugglers—Mob outrages and riots—Trades’ riots—Public executions—Displays of mob justice—Efforts of 
Methodism to reform the lowest orders—Operation of Sunday-schools—Necessity for emigration— Emigration 
interrupted by the American war-—New inlets sought for it—Voyages of Captain Cook—His exploration of 
New Holland—Establishment of New South Wales as a penal settlement—Progress of the colony—Travel 
joined to nautical exploration—James Bruce and Mungo Park—Their travels in Africa—Progress of the fine 
arts—Innovations in English architecture—Their unsuitableness to the climate—Painting—Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds—Sir Benjamin West—West’s innovations upon the classical style of painting—Establishment of the 
Royal Academy—Its chief members at the commencement—James Barry—Painters of scenery—Romney— 
Ramsay—Copley —George Morland—Sculpture—English sculptors of the period —Banks—Nollekens—Bacon 
—Their principal productions and styles—Application of the fine arte to domestic life—Josiah Wedgwood— 
His improvements in pottery— Pottery -painting— Engraving of the period — Principal engravers—W o0od- 
engraving—The Bewicks—Music—Cathedral and oratorio music—The English opera—Musical associations— 
Musical festivals—Progress of science and literature—Samuel Johnson—Oliver Goldsmith— Periodicals of the 
old class—They are superseded by political journals—Eminent political writers—Edmund Burke—Hie career 
and writings—Adam Smith—His Wealth of Nations—Effects produced by it—Historiane—David Hume— 
Dr. Robertson—Gibbon—Other historians of the period—Writers on morals, theology, and politics-—Poetry 
—Gray—Glover—Akenside—Mason— Wilkie—Beattie—Falconer—Churchill—Darwin—Decay of the school 
of Pope and Dryden—Revival of the carly songs and ballads—Poetical forgeries—Ireland and Chatterton— 
Macpherson’s publication of Ossian’s Poems—Their popularity—Introduction of a new school of poetry— 
William Cowper—His history—Character of his poetry--George Crabbe—Scottish poetry—Robert Burns— 
His poetry and its effects—Decay of dramatic poetry—Play-writers of the period. 


great representative, had now be- 
come the chief history of Britain. 
To this her insular position and 
internal resources, her favourable 
harbours, her foreign conquests, 
and the intellectual energy and enterprise of her 
people had been tending for centuries; and all 
had indicated, even from an early period, how 
well fitted she was both by nature and circum- 
stances to become—and that, too, upon a grand 
scale—the Carthage or Palmyra of a future day. 
That eminence, the great object of her mission, 
and culminating point of her career, she had now 
attained, and to the steps by which it was reached 
we have already briefly adverted. The history 
. of British commerce from the accession of George 
ITI, to the end of this period presents so wide a 





field, and such a variety of incident, that all which 
we can accomplish upon the subject within our 
present limits, may be comprised under a few 
general notices. 

At the peace of 1763 Britain found herself the 
principal commercial gainer. Independently of 
the increase and activity which the war had gene- 
rally inspired, manifested by the steady improve- 
ment of our foreign trade, which had gone on 
annually to the death of George IL, it had largely 
added to our foreign possessions, the chief of 
which were Canada and Florida. The war that 
ensued with our American colonies—which, inde- 
pendently of other characteristics, might be called 
the greatest of our national mercantile blunders— 
then occurred; but even during the interval of 
complaint, remonstrance, and quarrel by which 
that unhappy war was preceded, extending over 
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a course of ten years, the trade between ghese | only a twelvemonth after peace had been pro- 
colonies and the mother country was neither re- | claimed between them. Thus, our exports thither, 
tarded nor diminished. This is shown by the | which before the breaking out of the war were 


following statistical facts :— estimated at £3,064,843, were in 1784, £3,397,500. 
The value of the imports into Great Britain The general result was, that our entire foreign 
from New England, New York, Pennsylvania, trade during ten years was almost doubled, as 
the cal raed eae Georgia, e1dgu.41 | MAY be ascertained from the following statistical 
And of exporta to these provinces, . . lgi24g1 | extracts taken from the tables of the period. 
In 1774 the value of importa was .  .  . £1,900,753 | Thus, in 1782 the account was— 
And ofexports, . - + + 2,902,619 Inimports, . . . .  .  .  . £10,841,698 
The commercial shock which occurred in con- | ™exPorts -  - es 
sequence of the war that followed, and the separ- | While in 1792 the account was as follows :— 
ation of the colonies from the mother country, | Inimports, . . . «219,659,858 
was fully compensated by the acquisition of an | exports, . ak 24,005,200 
empire in the East, compared with which the con- | Still greater than this had been the increase of 


quests of Rome were of inferior account. Besides, | our shipping during the same period, as may be 
it was soon felt, that even this separation itself, | ascertained from the same sources. Thus, the 
ominous though it looked at first, was ultimately | vessels belonging to all the ports in Great Bri- 
beneficial to the mother country, by confining | tain are summed up as follows :— 


the commerce of the world almost exclusively to} m17sx,. . vessels, 7,086 .. tonnage, 615,281 
the British race, instead of breaking it down, and | 1792, . «= 18,776 1» 1,848,884 
dividing it among hostile countries. The inter-| In the years 1792 and 1793, such a mercantile 


change also between Britain and America, instead | interruption occurred as had not been hitherto ex- 
of being one of oppression and conquest, was of | perienced; and it was manifested by the number 
peaceful character and common benefit, and | of bankruptcies, which had suddenly become more 
therefore certain to be resumed when the causes | than doubled, and the consequent shock that mer- 
of quarrel had ended. This case is well stated | cantile confidence everywhere sustained. Many 
by Chalmers, in his Historical View of the Domes- | of these failures also were of the most disastrous 
tic Economy of Great Britain and Ireland. “Tad | kind, from the old standing of many of the estab- 
Great Britajn,” he says, “like Spain, received any | lishments that had thus succumbed, and the im- 
public revenue from the transatlantic territories, |! mense sums for which they were responsible. 
she had doubtless lost this income by the inde- This evil, the consequence of too much ardour 
pendence of her colonies. If Great Britain has | emboldened by sticcess, and not as yet sufficiently 
thereby lost sovereignty without jurisdiction, she ; regulated by experience, was chiefly traced to 
has freed herself from the charges of protecting an | the country banks, which had so greatly multi- 
extensive coast, without deducting anything from | plied of late, that they were established in almost 
her naval strength, since the colony sailors were | every market town throughout England. Their 
protected by positive statute from being forced | system of issuing notes, too, was in the highest 
into the public service. While this nation has | degree insecure; many of them being not only 
saved the annual expense of great military and |, without capital, but without credit beyond their 
civil establishments, it can hardly be said to have | own limited locality, while the paper which they 
lost any commercial profits. And, by excluding | issued, called optional notes, they reserved the 
the citizens of the United States from their accus- | right of paying at pleasure either in London or 
tomed participation in the gainful business of ship- | the country. The shock sustained by above three 
building, freights, and of fishery, Great Britain | hundred of these banks, comprising more than 
has in fact made considerable additions to her | two-thirds of the whole number, and the failure 
naval power. Thus, the means which were used | of more than a third hundred, with the distress 
to enfeeble this country have actually augmented | which was thereby thrown over the whole com- 
its strength, whatever may have been the fate of | munity, occasioned the interposition of govern- 
the other belligerent parties.” ment; and to meet the emergency £5,000,000 in 
While such was the result of an event in which , exchequer bills was advanced, divided into sums 
the enemies of our country rejoiced as the death- | of not less than £4000 upon due security. This 
blow of our commercial prosperity, the peace of | timely aid not only arrested the calamity, but re- 
1783 gave our trade a fresh impulse, &t which | stored commercial activity and success; the money 
they might well have been astonished. Among | advanced was repaid ; and before 1793 had ended, 
the many proofs of this renewed spirit, and the | the bankruptcies had diminished to their former 
energy it indicated, one significant fact is to be | average, and a fresh start in prosperity been se- 
found in the increase of trade that had taken | cured. This is apparent from the official mercan- 
place between Britain and-the revolted colonies | tile tables in 1600, which show the value of our 
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imports to have risen to £30,570,605, and our , finea§ and most delicate manufactures, and its 
exports to £43,152,019. Even the war with | power so increased as to set weight and solidity 
France that commenced in 1793, costly and peri- | at defiance. By his admirable contrivance, it 
lous though it was, instead of retarding, only | has become a thing stupendous alike for ita force 
advanced the mercantile prosperity of Britain, by | and its flexibility—for the prodigious power 
making her manufactures more highly prized | which it can exert, and the ease, and precision, 
throughout the countries in which they were | and ductility with which that power can be 
prohibited, as well as her shipping more neces- | varied, distributed, and applied. The trunk of 
sary for general intercourse and conveyance. an elephant, that can pick up a pin or rend an 

While the national mercantile enterprise was | oak, is as nothing to it. It can engrave a seal, 
thus finding such sources of wealth in foreign | and crush masses of obdurate metal before it— 
trade and fisheries, colonization and conquest, | draw out without breaking a thread as fine as 
the variety and extent of our manufactures, the | gossamer, and lift a ship of war like a bauble in 
ingenuity with which they were improved, and/|the air. It can embroider muslin and forge 
the perfection to which they were carried, form | anchors—cut steel into ribands, and impel loaded 
if possible a still more remarkable feature in the | vessels against the fury of the winds and waves.”* 
history of Great Britain during the eighteenth The author of this miraculous change not only 
century. But here also the subject is so ample 
as well as so complex, that only a few suggestive 
notices can be afforded. 

Hitherto, the chief obstacle in the progress of 
manufactures, not in Britain alone, but in every ! 
country, had originated in the great consumption 
vf human labour which it required, and to 
counteract this difficulty two expedients had 
been adopted One consisted in the division of 
labour, by which a greater amount of dexterity 
and speed could be attained by extending a single 
produce among several workmen, aud confining 
each to his own particular portion, even should 
the result be so trivial as the manufacture of a 
pm, Another was the combination of machin- 
ery, by which one pair of hands might be enabled 
to accomplish the work of two, and if this ratio 
could but be doubled, by a further complication 
of mechanical agency, invention was often satis- 
fied, and sought no further Thus matters had 
continued till the present period, and human 
force and application had reached, as was sup- | James Warr Troma print by Toll after Sn W Beeohy 
posed, their uttermost in their power to create = 
inaterials, or skill to nse them. But a new and | in the history of manufactures but of modern 
stupendous element of human action was to be | civilization, and even of the world itself, was 
introduced-—and then appeared “the man whose , James Watt. The town of Greenock, in Scot- 
genius discovered the means of multiplying our | land, was honoured by his birth on the 19th of 
natural resources in a degree perhaps even beyond ; January, 1736. Having settled in Glasgow as a 
his own stupendous powers of calculation and | mathematical instrument maker, there was sent 
combination, bringing the treasures of the abyss | to him, by Profeasor Anderson, in the winter of 
to the summit of the earth; giving the feeble | 1763, a model of Newcomen’s steam-engine to be 
arm of man the momentum of an Afrite; com- | repaired, which he did according to the prescribed 
manding manufactures to arise, as the rod of | form; but having been occupied during the two 
the prophet produced water in the desert ; afford- | preceding years in studying the power and appli- 
ing the means of dispensing with that time and | cation of steam, it occurred to him that New- 
tide which wait for no man, and of sailing without | comen’s engine, which was chiefly applied to the 
that wind which defied the commands and threats | pumpingf water from coal-mines, was suscep- 
of Xerxes himself.”' “It was by his inventions,” | tible of far greater power, as well as more exten- 
writes an eloquent critic when treating of the | sive application. To condense the steam, and 
steam-engine, “that ita action was so regulated | thus reduce it to more manageable action as well 
as to make it capable of being applied to the | as to increase its power, was, he soon perceived, 
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the great destderatum, and this he secured by a life and the advancement of society; and when 
leng course of attempts, the result of which was | he closed his eyes at last, it was not until they 
the separate condenser. To keep the cylinder of | had beheld that universal amelioration of humana 
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the engine always as hot as the steam to be ad- 
mitted into it—and to cool down the condensed 
steam and the injection water used for condensa- 
tion to a temperature not exceeding 100°, were the 
difficult problems for solution, and these he effec- 
tually solved, so that in his hands the rude New- 
comen engine became a mighty agent obedient 
to the slightest touch. <A series of experiments 
through a course of years enabled him to bring 
the steam-engine to such perfection, that con- 
sidering the clumsy inefficient condition in which 
he originally found it, he may be considered its 
inventor rather than improver. ,From his repu- 
tation as an engineer, and the success of his ex- 
periments in the improvement of the steam- 
engine, he was invited in 1774, by Mr. Matthew 
Boulton, of the great Soho Foundry near Bir- 
mingham, to enter into partnership with him: 
Mr. Watt complied, and the steam-engines to 
which they devoted the large capital and im- 
mense resources of the establishment, were gra- 
dually adopted wherever they could be made 
available for the purposes of manufacture. To 
the end of his long life, which was continued to 
1819, the indefatigable mind of this truly great 
man was employed in those various scientific 
‘pursuits in which he was ao fitted to excel, and 
which had one and all for their object the mul- 
tiplication and improvement of the comforts of 
Vou IV. 


labour and toil, and creation of new sources ef 
enjoyment, which his marvellous discoveries had 
created. 

The great establishment of Soho, and the 
steam-engines which it produced, had a visible 
effect upon the metal manufactures of Sheffield 
and Birmingham: the same power of steam 
which set 1000 wheels in motion, supplied also 
the necessary fuel from the coal-mines of Shields 
and Newcastle, and the feeble agencies of horse- 
power and water-power were set aside as no 
longer necessary. Still, however, like all great 
innovations, by which an old order of thifigs is 
to be set aside and a new world of thought or 
action established, the adoption of the steam- 
engine was a gradual, even a slow process. It 
was not used in the manufacture of cotton into 
thread until the year 1785, nor was a cotton mill 
erected fur the application of steam machinery 
in Manchester until 1789, It is perhaps as well 
that the oak which is to brave the tempests of a 
thousand years, cannot take root in a single day. 
Next to Watt, though at a great distance, may 
be mentioned the names of Sir Richard Ark- 
wright and Samuel Crompton, the former the in- 
ventor of the spinning-jenny, and the latter of 
the mule-jenny. Arkwright, who was born in 
1732, had spent the best part of his life in expe- 
oo 
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rimenting upon cotton, for its multiplication into 
threads at less expense of time and human labour. 
The problem which he had tv solve is thus dis- 
tinctly announced by Dr. Ure :—*To construct a 
machine in which one member should supply con- 
tinuously and uniformly porous cords of parallel 
filaments in minute portions; a second member 
should attenuate these cords by drawing out their 
filaments alongside of Lig other by an imper- 
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ceptible gradation; a third member should at‘ fort, through the application of acience to the 
once twist and extend these attenuated threads | hitherto humble occupations of weaving and spin- 
unremittingly as they advance; and a fourth | ning; not only new loom-shops started up in 
every direction, but the spare room of the cot- 
tage, the lumber room of the grange, and the old 
barn were converted into busy working places 
of looms and spindles. The: villages also were 
swarming with strong, healthy, and well-fed 
children, the best indexes of the increasing abun- 
dance and comfort. The enthusiasm with which 
these particular circumstances are described by 
the tourists and political economists of the day, 
















7 era. shows how great the change had been, and how 
hn much was hoped for the future prosperity of the 

country; while their tangible statements about 

i i the wages of these working-classes verify the cor- 

wes C= as ='s rectness of their descriptions. We are informed, 
| be for instance, that in these districts, the circula- 
eS eae tion of money had increased five-fold, and that 


every family brought home weekly, 40, 60, 80, 
100, or even 120 shillings of wages. Nor were 
these benefits confined merely to the different 
should wind them regularly upon bobbins exactly | classes of manufacturing workmen, but diffused 
in proportion as they are spun.” Well might all | over the community at large. The statement 
this be deemed an impossibility; but he perse- | of William Radcliffe upon this head, in his work 
vered in his inquiry, until the secret was dis- | entitled “Origin of the New System of Manufac- 
covered of spinning by rollers; and he erected | ture, commonly entitled Power-loom Weaving,” 
the first spinning mill worked by water-power | is worthy of attention. Hs statement is to this 
on the river Derwent, in 1771. In this way, he | effect:—“It may be easily conceived that this 
was the father of the cotton factories, that im- | sudden increase of the circulating medium would, 
mense source of British wealth and prosperity. | in a few years, not only show itself in affording 
As for Samuel Crompton, his invention of the | all the necessaries and comforts of life these 
mule-jenny enabled him to combine rapidity of | families might require, but also be felt by those 
production with superior fineness, so that the | who, abstractedly speaking, niight be considered 
thread of his machine originated dur muslin | disinterested spectators. But in reality they were 
manufactures, by which cloth of the lightest and ! not so, for all felt it, and that in the most agree- 
most delicate texture, hitherto produced only in | able way, too; for this money in its peregrina- 
India, and accessible only to the rich, can be in- | tions left something in the pockets of every stone- 
troduced through British industry into the hum- | mason, carpenter, slater, plasterer, juiner, &c., 
blest cottages of Europe. as well as the corn-dealer, cheesemonger, butcher, 

While these inventions were going onward, | and shopkeepers of every description. The 
their impulse was necessarily communicated to E participated as much as any class, by 
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those arts with which they are closely connected; | the prices they obtained for their corn, butter, 
and thus with spinning, the processes of weaving, | eggs, fowls, with every other article the soil or 
dyeing, and bleaching were cultivated with simi- | farm-yard could produce, all of which advanced 
lar improvements; and although cotton had now | at length to nearly three times the former price. 
become the great subjegt of general solicitude, our | Nor was the portion of this wealth inconsiderable 
linen and woollen manufactures had not been | that found its way into the coffers of the Cheshire 
neglected. The result of this new industrial era | sqhires who had estates in this district, the rents 
was distinctly manifested towards the end of the | of their farms being doubled, and in many in- 
period. The population of Lancashire, which in | stances trebled.” 

1700 amounted to only 166,200, had risen in 1801 | It is impossible within our narrow limits even 
to 672,565. In thirty years, the population of | to advert to the improvements which were made 
Manchester had more than doubled; while im- | in every other department of British manufac- 
proved ideas of comfort had caused a great part | ture. We must content ourselves, therefore, with 
of the old town to be pulled down, and its place | stating their results from Macpherson's tables, 
to be supplied by stately commodious mansions, | contained in his Annals of Commerce. From these 
It was not only the manufacturing towns also | it appears that in 1800 the value of our exported 
that thus grew in wealth, population, and com- | manufactures amounted to about £40,000,000, and 
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those used in home consumption to £76,000,000, 
making a total of £116,000,000. The relative 
proportions of the different articles is also given 
in the following table, where the home consump- 
tion only is given, exclusive of the exports :— 


Woollen goods, . . about £11,000,000 
Cotton do., . ; ’ oy 6,000,000 
Flaxen and hempen do, ie ‘ . “ 4,000,000 
Silkdo., . . : ; s 8,000,000 
Leather do., . & 12,000,000 
Glass do., ; 5 2,000,000 
Poroelain and pottery do., : ‘ . 2,000,000 
Paper do., . : ; : i 1,500,000 
Hardware do , ; F - 6,000,000 
Beer, . ‘ : , ; : gs 10,000,000 
Spirits, . ‘ : : : Re 4,000,000 
BSeap, . ‘ : . . - 1,500,000 
Salt, ; : : : ee 1,000,000 
Candles, “ 2,000,000 


During this rapid increase of our commerce, and 
improvement of our manufactures, by which 
Britain was converted into the bourse, ware- 
house, and workshop of the world, the means of 
conveyance to every country had increased with 
equal rapidity, and naval skill and enterprise 
had covered the ocean with our ships, and made 
every port accessible to their visits. But the 
means of internal communication by which town 
might trade with town, and the town with the 
country, still continued to be defective, until 
nearly the close of the eighteenth century. It is 
singular that amidst such wealth and civilization, 
so necessary an art as that of road-making should 
have been so littleunderstood. But notwithstand- 
ing the numerous acts of parliament, of which no 
less than 452 were emitted between the years 
" 1760 and 1764, for the improvement of the prin- 
cipal highways, they still continued narrow, dark- 
ened with trees, and intersected with ruts and 
miry swamps, through which the progress of a 
waggon was a work of difliculty and danger. 
One of these—the turnpike road frem Preston 
to Wigan—is thus described by an angry tourist 
in 1770, and the picture seems to have been too 
generally realized over the whole kingdom :—“To 
look over a map, and perceive that it is a prin- 
cipal one, not only to some towns, but even whole 
counties, one would naturally conclude it to be 
at least decent ; but let me most seriously caution 
all travellers, who may accidentally purpose to 
travel this terrible country, to avoid it as thev 
wonld the devil; for a thousand to one but they 
break their necks or their limbs, by overthrows 
or breakings down. They will here meet with 
ruta, which I actually measured, four feet deep, 
and floating with mud only from a wet summer; 
what, therefore, must they be after a winter? 
The only mending it receives is the tumbling in 
some loose stones, which serve no other purpose 
but jolting a carriage in the most intolerable 
manner. These are not merely opinions, but 
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facts; for I actually passed three carta broken 
down in these eighteen miles of execrable me- 
mory.” While such was the condition of some 
of the principal roads in England, the con- 
veyance of letters over the country was equally 
wretched even so late as 1783. Such was the 
testimony given at that time by Mr. Palmer to 
Pitt. “The post at present,” he says, “instead 
of being the swiftest, is almost the slowest con- 
veyance in this country. . . . It is likewise 
very unsafe, as the frequent robberies of it tes- 
tify; and to avoid a loss of this nature people 
generally cut bank-bills or bills at sight in two, 
and send the parts by different posts, . . . In- 
deed it is at present generally intrusted to some 
idle boy, without character, mounted on a worn- 
out hack, and who, so far from being able to de- 
fend himself, or escape from a robber, is much 
more likely to be in league with him.” Evils so 
incompatible with a profitable traffic were sure to 
suggest a remedy; and we find, accordingly, that 
towards the close of this period road-making was 
undergoing a rapid improvement, and bridges 
were in course of construction over the country. 
In the same manner, postal conveyance was im- 
proved by Mr. Palmer, who was appointed comp- 
troller-general of the post-office, and who in this 
capacity commenced a vigorous reform of the 
abuses which he had detected, both in safety 
and speed. The result was, that between 1784 
and 1797, 380 towns that had previously pos- 
sessed only three posts a week, and forty that 
had none at all, were supplied with daily posts, 
while the mails were conveyed upon many of the 
cross post-roads in one-third or even one-fourth 
of their previous time. 

While the means of land conveyance had thus 
been so defective and so slow in their improve- 
ment, those of still water, or canal navigation, 
had been doing much to supply the deficiency. 
Here will readily occur to the reader the names 
of the Duke of Bridgewater, that most public- 
spirited and munificent of British nobles, and his 
original, inventive, ready-minded engineer, Brind- 
ley, who by his new and daring experiments in 
banking, tunnelling, and aqueduct-building, con- 
ducted his artificial rivers through rock and 
mountain, and over wide-stretching valleys, link- 
ing cities together by a close but silent band, and 
making the easy conveyance by water to be un- 
checked by the obstacles of wind and tide. In 
1758, the duke having obtained an act of parlia- 
ment for making the canal to which his name was 
given, employed Brindley in its construction, and 
what had been ridiculed as an impoasibility when 
the original plan waa submitted, waa successfully 
finished and opened in 1761, The example thus 
given was followed with ardour: canals were 
constructed upon this great model both in Eng- 
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land and Scotland ; and so greatly was this species | quality. Very fat bacon was the chief of our diet, 


of inland navigation preferred, that Brindley’s 
principle, which he asserted before a committee 
of the House of Commons, that the chief use of 
rivers was to feed canals, seemed to have been 
generally adopted. 

Although agricultural pursuits do not call 
forth so great a degree of enthusiasm and enter- 
prise as those of commerce, and are not therefore 
susceptible of the same rapid improvement, yet 
the agriculture of England during this period of 
mercantile predominance enjoyed peculiar op- 
portunities for its favourable development. The 
taste for farming, which George III. possessed 
beyond all his royal predecessors, passed, by a 
natural transition, to the nobility, and the im- 
provement of their estates was soon found to be 
their only chance of competition with the wealthy 
merchant princes who had now become a very 
influential aristocracy. Independently of this, 
the increasing wealth and wants of the manufac- 
turing classes, who were liberal customers of the 
farm, garden, and dairy, and the new facilities 
for supplying the agricultural market by the con- 
veyances of canal navigation, made every ad- 
ditional acre that was taken into use, and every 
improvement in the means of agricultural pro- 
duction, a source of profit to which the dullest 
peasant could not remain insensible. Hence the 
reclamation of waste lands, the better modes of 
tillage, the introduction of new grains and seeds, 
and the improvement of the various breeds of 
cattle, which were pursued during the reign of 
George ITT, until agriculture as a science had 
been improved by a series of experiments, and 
established in the place of that dull use-and- wont 
system of farming which had prevailed in Eng- 
land for centuries. How necessary all this had 
become, and how much progress it had made by 
the close of this period, may be understood from 
the incidental notices of farm and cottage life, 
as it existed some twenty years earlier. The fol- 
lowing reminiscences of his boyhood, given by 
Parkinson in his Zour in America, may suffice 
for the condition of a subatantial English farmey’s 
family in 1780 :—“I wa ustomed to eat what 
may be termed black bread, for which the small 
wheat called hinder-ends, or light wheat taken 
out of the best sent to market, is used and kept 
for family use; which being ground, was after- 
wards passed through a wide sieve, with the 
sinall bran searched out of the best wheat flour, 
and put amongst the bread meal; altogether 
making a sort of coarse or black bread; and the 
fine flour used for puddings, pies, &c. Yeast not 





garden stuff not being in such general use at this 
time, excepting the large Windsor beans in sum- 
mer, and potatoes occasionally in the winter, with 
pease-puddings. I know no greater dainty to me 
than these beans and fat bacon, or pease-pudding, 
to the offal of pig’s flesh in the winter, or some 
of the black bread and fat bacon.” The taste 
of Parkinson, however, had advanced so greatly 
amidst the superior style of life that had been 
ailopted by his brother farmers, that when he 
went to America twenty 
years afterwards, nothing 
offended him so much aa the 
vulgar diet of the colonists, 
notwithstanding its good- 
ness and abundance. Will 
it be believed that he who 
had been reared upon the 
offal of pig’s flesh, Windsor 
beans, and black bread, had 
now grown indignant at the 
grossness of an early Ameri- 
can supper of tea and beef- 
steaks ? 

The variations in English 
costume during this period 
of rapid transition, by which 
the dresses of men and wo- 
men subsided into the fa- 
shion in which the fathers 
of the present generation 
have rejoiced, were too nu- 
merous to be particularized. 
The modern spirit of utilita- 
rianism bereaved the wear- 
ers of their gay trinketry 
piece by piece, while the ne- 
cessity of active exertion 
among all classes contracted 
their flowing robesinto more 
succinct envelopments. And 
first went the long elabo- 
rated wig, which, in spite of 
its manifest inconveniences, 
had held its place since the 
period of Charles II., and 
which occupies so conspi- 
cuous a figure in the plays 
and novels of the former 
periods. Its amplitude was 
gradually contracted, until 
it dwindled into a smart 
round bob or scratch- wig, 
little differing from the na- 











Wias awp Trta,! 
1772-- 1780. 


being then in general use, a piece of dough was | tural hair; and when this stage was reached, it 
kept out of the last baking, and salted; which | was finally discarded as no louger necessary. This 


before the time of using it for the next batch, be- 
coming aour, this sort of bread acquired the same 





‘1, From Holmes’ Academy of Armoury, 2, Maocoaroni Tou- 
peo, 1772. 4, Pigtail, 1780. 4, Pigtail, 1780. 
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important change, it appears, had commenced 80 
early as 1763, for in that year we find the wig- 
makers petitioning his majesty to support their 
trade by his royalexample. The living hair being 
thus restored to its natural and pristine ascen- 
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tunity for grave reflection or explanation. When 
both periwig and powder had disappeared, the 
sinart three-cocked hat that had so blandly re- 
posed on them looked sorely out of place, and by 
1780 began to be superseded by a broad-brimmed 
round one, The wide cuffs, 
long ample skirts, lace and 
embroidery of gentlemen’s 
dresses in like manner were 
dispensed with, so that by 
the end of this period a 
beau, compared with his 
predecessors of the two 
former reigns, would have 
seemed a complete man, ac- 
cording to Plato's defini- 
tion —a bird displumed. 
Changes so complete, and 
during a period so brief, 
could scarcely have been 
accomplished in the ordi- 
vary condition of society, 
and their main cause is 
therefore to be found in 
the French revolution, by 
which not only the ancient 
feudalism, but all the external distinctions of 


dency, was in the first instance subjected to the | 
most artificial modes of dressing, and made to look | rank were mercilessly swept away, Britain, as 
as much like a wig as possible, and for this pur- | well as the continental countries, caught the 
pose lard and flour were plentifully used; while | infection, and the consequence was that general 
the hair at one time was frizzled, and anise to , simplicity of costume, as compared with former 
stand upright on the head like a fleece, and at 
another combed smartly back, or curled about the 
ears; and the whole was terminated by that in- 
dispensable appendage, a pig-tail. Indeed, the 
use of hair-powder was reckoned so essential to a 
respectable appearance, that not only the gentry 
and merchants, but even shopkeepers powdered 
their heads, as a proof that they were well to do 
in the world, and entitled to some consideration. 
But this general fashion, by which flour was so 
grossly alienated from its natural purposes, oc- 
casioned such a dearness in the price of bread, 
that the powder tax was imposed, and thus heads 
by the thousand were restored at once to their 
natural colour. The hair was then cut, trimmed, 
and arranged according to the fancy of the wearer 
or the fashion of the day, and that which pre- 
vailed at the end of this period was the head 4 
la Brutus, which was derived from the French 
revolution. Last of all, the pig-tail dropped off 
as an unnatural excrescence. With the wig, the 
aword departed as a cumbrous distinction, and 
thus the sudden duels to which it was so often 
an incentive were obliged to give place to those | periods, by which the different ranks were more 
formal appointments that afforded better oppor- | closely assimilated. Henceforth, the chief dis- 
ne en nn enenennnneencenemmeencenncennmnececmemrenenee tinctions between the peer and the peasant 





Lapres’ Costume, 1775. 
“Two ladies In the newest dress, taken at Ranelagh,” Ladies’ Magazine, 1775 


! }, 2, 8, From an engraving 1n the Ladvs’ Magazine, 1770, 
4, Paris fashion, from a print, 1798 5, Fashionable riding- 
dress, August, 1786, from Costumes wn Bagland. 





were not to consiet so much in superiority of 
dress and ornament, ae of demeanour, address, 
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aud education. This commencement, however, of 
the modern style of dress, which began with the 
present century, and the changes it underwent 
during the first twenty years until it finally set- 
tled into the fashion that now prevails, belongs 
to the next period of our history. 

The same causes which operated upon male, 
were equally influential in female attire. This was 
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hair terminated behind in a queue of still greater 
longitude than that of the other sex. In all these 
cases hair-powder was plentifully used until 
1793, when this practice was abandoned by Queen 
Charlotte and the princesses, and consequently 
by the court ladies, and all those grades who 
dressed by theirexample. The arrival of the great 
revolution, in which the whole nation of France 


played at Greeks and Ro- 
mana, whilethe ladies dressed 
like nymphs and goddesses, 
after it had swept away, in 
the first instance, the stiff cos- 
tume of the age of Louis le 
Grand, tended to introduce a 
more simple and more natu- 
ral attire; and as Paris still 
maintained its ascendency as 
the great metropolis of fa- 
shion, the ladies of Britain 
\ followed the example, until 
the revolution in clothing 
was completed. Happily, 
however, they did not imi- 
tate that scanty and inde- 
corous drapery which the 
ladies of France sometimes 
adopted from their loveof the 
classical and antique; but 
especially the case with that monstrosity the hoop, | the sobered taste that succeeded, by which patches, 
which even so early as the commencement of the | rouge and plumes, long waists, bell-shaped fur- 
present period began to be materially curtailed, ' belows and high-heeled shves were sent, along 
until in course of time it had shrivelled into no- ! with the cocked hats, swords, and periwigs of the 
thingness. Such we can easily learn from the pic- other sex, into perpetual banishment, or only to 
tures of the day, where ladies are represented with be recalled for a few hours to giace an occasional 
no greater amplitude of dress than might have , court ceremonial. 
been produced by the old fardingale, or even the | In the mode of living now followed by the 
more modern bustle, Seldom has the despotism of | English aristocracy, there may be seen during 
fashion been more strongly illustrated than by the — the earlier part of this period, a blending of old 
fact, that ladies could endure so long not only such fashions with those new usages which were soon 
an uncouth ornament, but such an imprisonment to supersede them. The nobility, who could no 
within buckram and whalebone. Their gowns longer rule as kings in their ancient domains 
also underwent the same reform, so that by 1785 over a compliant peasantry, regarded London as 
they had almost reached the standard of modern ! their home, and a court life their proper vecation. 
simplicity. The singularities of head-attire,how ‘Their mansions, therefore, which were now for 
ever, were not to be abandoned so easily ; and the | permanent residence, were either in the metro- 
forms in which the hair of ladies was worn, as__ polis, which they tended to enrich and beautify, 
well as the fashion of dressing it, were still as | or in its immediate neighbourhood, while their 
capricious as ever. Thus, at the beginning of | trains of domestics still exhibited a lingering re- 
this period, we find it lying flat on the forehead , | membrance of the grandeur of ancient feudalism. 
and about twenty years after, it rises into that | Besides the usual menials, the household of a 
formidable commode, by which the wearers evi- , nobleman consisted of a steward, who managed 
dently intended to add a cubit to their stature. | the estates; a chaplain, who read prayers to the 
In 1785 this pyramid became a aquare tower, and | family, catechized the servants, nud acted as 
in 1788 it was flounced and ringletted into the | librarian ; and a private secretary, who was gener- 
form of a cauliflower. Sometimes, , too, a lady’s | ally some young gentleman in training for politics 
i]. Poona Mawar Pace deo Vicia ie ea and court advancement. After these came an 
spring dated 1789. 8, From the Lady's Pocket book, 1789. 4, From | 8™Tay, consisting of butler, valet and housekeeper, 
ah gtohing by Dighton. lady’s-maid and footman, coachman, grooms, pos- 
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tilions, and porter ; and after these, was a throng 
of servanta of a still lower grade, whose region 
exclusively was the kitchen. Asso numerous un 
establishment involved great expense, the upper 
servants of such a household were tacitly permit- 
ted to eke out their small wages by sundry per- 
quisites of office, which, under the name of vails, 
soon constituted the best part of their revenue. 
In this way, the steward in granting leases ex- 


acted a percentage which, like Master Peter | 


Pounce, in the tale of Joseph Andrews, enabled 
him in course of time to become as wealthy as 
his master. The butler, in paying the household 
accounts, made each tradesman pay toll to a fixed 
amount, which was generally given without 
grudging. The porter who opened the outer 
door, held it fast with one hand, while the other 
was ready for a fee; and according to the bribe, 
the door was opened wide to receive the applicant, 
or rudely thrown at hisface. Even the Abigail of 
the establishment not only exacted tribute within 
her own particular sphere, for every payment 
that passed through her hands, but regarded the 
wardrobe of her mistress as her own unquestion- 
able property, after it had undergone a certain 
amount of wearing. This practice, however, of 
exacting vails became so extortionate, that it was 
abolished in the earlier part of this period, but 
not till after a ten years’ struggle. The dregs of 
the evil, as every traveller within our island 
knows, is still to be found in our hotels and inns. 
The hours of meals among the aristocracy at the 
commencement of this period, appear to have 
been the following: breakfast at ten or eleven 
o'clock, dinner at five, and supper at eleven. 
These late hours, however, were only for the high- 
est in rank, and upon state occasions, otherwise 
the usual hour for breakfast was seven, and that 
for dinner three o'clock. The fashionable dis- 
tinction, however, imparted by late hours, in 
which the aristocracy had exchanged seasons 
with the commons, was now in such progress, 
that towards the close of this period a three 
o'clock dinner had grown utterly vulgar. “Dr. 
Russell was in high spirits (writes Madame 
d’Arblay in her diary, describing a public break- 
fast in 1792), and laughed heartily at seeing the 
prodigious meal most of the company madeof cold 
chicken, ham, fish, &c., and said he should like to 
see Mrs, Montague make the experiment of in- 
viting all the same party to dinner, at three 
o'clock. ‘Oh!’ they would ery, ‘three o'clock ! 
What does she mean? Who can dine at three 
o'clock ?—one has no appetite—one can’t swal- 
low a morsel—it’s altogether impossible!’ Yet 
let her invite the same people, and give fhem a 
dinner, while she calls it a breakfast, and see but 
how prettily they can find appetites.” 

In passing to the amusements of the aristocracy, 
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which were now chiefly of a festive and in-door 
character, card-playing and gambling come in 
for particular notice. At the beginning of this 
period loo was the favourite game, and after- 
wards pharaoh or faro. So great was still the 
rage for card-playing, that the most illustrious 
characters of the day—the Duke of Cumberland, 
the Princess Amelia, Horace Walpole, Charles 
Fox, and many almost equally distinguished— 
were keen gamesters, and both won and lost 
immense sums, as well as consumed much time. 
One of many such instances given by Fox, was 
a sitting of twenty-two hours at hazard, during 
which he lost at the rate of £500 per hour. At 
length the example of the king and queen, who 
disliked such extravagances and discountenanced 
their authors—the popular feeling, that cried out 
against such a waste of money while the poverty 
of the lower classes was on the increase—the strin- 
gent laws enacted against excessive gambling, 
and the prohibition of the practice in the private 
houses of the nobility—abated its seductiveness 
by driving it into haunts set apart for its pro- 
scribed indulgence. Towards the close of this 
period, too, the stigma had been deepened, by 
the vigorous exercise of the law against certain 
noble and high-titled offenders, who were tried 
and punished at the police office of Marlborough 
Street, for keeping faro tables in their houses, 
and playing for sums beyond the specified limit. 
On one occasion, also, Lord Kenyon, in his ca- 
pacity of judge, declared that he would make 
such offenders, were they even the highest ladies 
in the land, exhibit themselves in the pillory. 
No such threat could have been safely uttered, 
even by a lord-chancellor, during the reign of 
Charles II., or any of the predecessors of George 
ITT. 

Among the other in-door amnsements of the 
period, may be mentioned masquerades, which 
continued to fade under the growing refinement, 
until at last they were found too childish fér the 
progress of society, and were therefore allowed 
silently to die out. The same may be said of routs, 
drums, and hurricanes—those noisy festivals of 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century, where 
the greatest amount of fashionables were cram- 
med, packed, and wedged into the smallest pos- 
sible compass; and where the company, while 
they trode on each other's toes, were allowed to 
trample the rules of grave decorum under foot, 
and be outrageously free and merry. Private 
theatricals, which were in still better taste, were 
also of frequent occurrence, even although the 
unpopular Bute had won fame as an amateur 
actor before he became a premier, and had made 
his first step in court favour under the character 
of Lothario, in the.“Fair Penitent.” Balls, 
which are indispensable to every state of society 
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except the Puritan, still maintained the ascen- 
dency, and were common to all classes; and in 
high life these were not only of a private, but 
also of a public character, which last were called 
subscription-balls. These were held in spacious 
buildings set apart for the purpose, and the most 
distinguished of such establishments was that of 
Mrs. Cornely, in Soho, until it was eclipsed by the 
superior reputation of Almack’s. The select aris- 
tocratic character of these privileged places, and 
the jealousy with which every candidate for ad- 
mission was scrutinized, as well as the fashion- 
able distinction which such a passport entailed, 
were well understood at the commencement of 
this period, and still more completely at the 
close, when the toe of the clown was beginning to 
press too closely upon the kibe of the courtier. 
Even the price of these meetings was calculated 
to preserve their exclusiveness, so that we read 
of a subscription masquerade held at the Pan- 
theon which cost the subscribers £5000. Another 
public luxury, still chiefly confined to people of 
rank and fashion, was the opera, where the music 
was of so refined a character, and the price of 
tickets so high, that the public turned away from 
it to places of more popular amusement. 

A great fashionable festival by which this 
period was characterized, has been recorded by 
the writers of the day under the name of a fes- 
teno-——a meeting that seems to have been to the 
eighteenth century, what the tournament or 
triumph was to the fourteenth. It was usually 
given by some person of high rank, and upon 
a great public or court occasion, such as a royal 
birth-day, or the reception of an illustrious foreign 
visitor. The chief place for its display was a 
garden or lawn, which was brilliantly illumi- 
nated in the style of a Chinese feast of lanterns, 
while the principal amusements were banquet- 
ing, masquerading, music, dancing, and displays 
of fireworks and illuminated devices. These 
splendid meetings were duly chronicled in courtly 
descriptions, and one of many is thus briefly de- 
scribed by Walpole: “Not only the whole house 
but the garden was illuminated, and was quite 
a fairy scene. Arches and pyramids of lights 
alternately surrounded the inclosure ; a diamond 
necklace of lamps edged the rails and deacent, 
with a spiral obelisk of candles on each hand ; 
and dispersed over the lawn were little bands of 
kettle-drums, clarionets, fifes &c,, and the lovely 
queen came without a card.” 

In spite, however, of this jealous precaution, 
by which high rank endeavoured to guard itself 
within a hallowed inclosure, respectability con- 
tinued step by step to approximate more closely 
to gentility and fashion, and those public amuse- 
ments which at first were wholly aristocratic, 
were one after another becoming a common 
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ground. Such was the case both with the Pan- 
theon and the opera, which, towards the close of 
this period, were beginning to be patent to mere 
dress and demeanour, irrespective of station and 
title; such were the fashionable clubs and Al- 
mack’s, where literary distinction, or fashion, or 
accomplishments, constituted a nobility of their 
own; and such, for a considerable time, had 
been Ranelagh and Vauxhall, where the only 
passport to every class was a Sunday suit and a 
ticket. A still more common place of meeting 
for all ranks was the theatre, which still con- 
tinued to he a neutral ground, ita only distinc- 
tions being box, pit, and gallery, and the un- 
certain separation which their prices sought to 
accomplish. It is gratifying, however, to find, 
that the new moral era introduced by the ac- 
cession of George III. speedily began to show 
itself in dramatic exhibition, the old plays being 
severely pruned, and even altered to suit the 
now recognized decencies of the stage; while 
new productions,however talented, had no chance 
of favour, if they violated the rules of morality 
But as the popular spirit still sought a vent, 
theatre rows and O.P. riots, as they were latterly 
termed, were as frequent as they had ever been 
during the wildest seasons, and were conducted 
with the same arrogant and tumultuary spirit. 
The same tendency to improvement which had 
thus reformed the most popular of all our public 
amusements, had also created new ones which 
could scarcely have existed a century earlier. 
Of these, may be especially mentioned the ex- 
hibitions of the Royal Academy, by which a new 
love of the fine arts was gradually diffused among 
all classes—and the public lectures, by which the 
sciences hitherto secluded within halls and col- 
leges were brought into popular notice, and ex- 
hibited in their most attractive forms. Another 
kind of meeting common to literary talent and 
moral respectability, independent of rank, were 
the blue-stocking clubs—the most delightful of 
all assemblages, at which people met not to 
feast, dance, play at cards, or talk scandal, but 
to converse at their ease, aud upon subjects of 
general interest. At these meetings, Pennington 
tells us, in his Life of Mrs. Carter, “There was 
no formal circle to petrify an unfortunate stran- 
ger on his entrance; no rules of conversation 
to observe; no holding forth of one, to his own 
distress and the stupifying of his audience; no 
reading of his works by the author. The com- 
pany naturally broke into little groups, per- 
petually varying and changing. Nor was it ab- 
solutely necessary even to talk sense. There was 
no barto harinleas mirth and gaiety; and, while 
perhaps Dr. Johuson in one corner held forth 
on the moral duties, in another, two or three 
young people might be talking of the fashions 
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and the opera; and in a third, Lord Orford 
(then Mr. Horace Walpole), might be amusing 
a little group with his lively wit and intelligent 
conversation.” These delightful meetings, so 
indicative of a healthy reaction, and so full of 
promise for the future, originated about the 
middle of this period, in one of those accidents 
which was certain to occur during an age that 
was ripe for its production, and is thus described 
by Boswell: “About this time (1781), it was 
much the fashion for several ladies to have 
evening assemblies, where the fair sex might 
participate in conversation with literary and in- 
genious men, animated by a desire to please. 
Those societies were denominated blue-stocking 
clubs, the origin of which title being little known, 
it may be worth while to relate it. One of the 
most eminent members of those societies was 
Mr. Stillingfleet, whose dress was remarkably 
grave, and in particular it was observed that he 
wore blue stockings. Such was the excellence 
of his conversation, that his absence was felt as 
so great a loss that it used to be said, ‘We can 
do nothing without the blue-stockings ;’ and then 
by degrees the title was established.” 

Besides these private meetings for conversa- 
tion, discussion, and social enjoyment, there were 
others of a more public nature established for 
the same purpose. Such were the clubs, to which 
we have adverted on former occasions. At first 
they were merely political meetings, where the 
members assembled to remove evil counsellors 
from before the throne, and vindicate the rights 
of Magna Charta, while they drenched their 
patriotism with such strong libations, that they 
were prepared to sally out and enforce an univer- 
sal subscription to their political creed by heavier 
demonstrations than those of logic. While these 
were for the higher classes, the lower orders had 
their mug-houses, where they were copiously sup- 
plied with ale and strong waters, that they might 
halloo the more vigorously against Popery and 
wooden shoes, and be ready to rise at the signal 
for .n Monmouth or Shaftesbury insurrection. 
Matters, however, were amended upon the ac- 
cession of the Hanoverian dynasty, when more 
intellectual subjects as well as more peaceable 
modes of discussion were introduced; and, in 
turning to the descriptions of Smollett and his 
contemporaries, we find no worse evils resulting 
from these clubs than waste of time and the en- 
couragement of idleness—a wit reciting his own 
verses to a knot of shallow admirers, or an im- 
poverished adventurer haranguing upon the na- 
tional bankruptcy without attending to his own. 
At first the higher ranks endeavoured to keep 
their own favourite establishments clear from 
vulgar access by the costliness of admission ; and 
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Chocolate House, was the highest stampof fashion. 
But wealth soon asserted its natural pre-emi- 
nence; and the untitled but rich parvenu, am- 
bitious for such a distinction, soon contrived to 
unlock these sacred gates with his golden key. 
Thither, also, came the wits and poets from Willis’s, 
the politicians from St. James's, the scholars from 
the Grecian, and rural squires, merchants, and 
actors from every quarter, until the lines of dis- 
tinction drawn round the clubs of the West-end 
were erased in favour of respectable commoners. 
But lower down in the scale we find numerous 
clubs throughout the metropolis, where the choice 
spirits of the day could meet with less formality 
and for more boisterous enjoyments, of which 
the titles of a few will give an idea of the char- 
acters aud pursuits of those who frequented 
them. These were the “Killers of Care,” the 
‘‘ Silenians,” the “Sons of Sound Sense” (ducus a 
non lucendo), the “Sons of Nimrod,” the “ Bucks,” 
the “Bloods,” the “Snitchers,” the “Choice Spirits,” 
the “ Senators,” the “ Lumber-Troopers,” &c. All 
this clubbing was the excitement of a new life, 
both intellectual and political, in which every 
one felt that he was somebody, and had some- 
thing to say or do. But towards the close of the 
period this fermentation had subsided. By that 
time each class had better ascertained its own 
place and level; the rivalry of the two dynasties 
had utterly passed away, and a national war had 
succeeded, upon the merits of which all were 
generally agreed. Besides, the natural shyness 
of the English character and its love of domestic 
enjoyment were opposed to this hfe in coffee- 
houses, and the universal intercourse which it 
implied; and therefore, though clubs continued 
to multiply, it was rather as newspaper rooms 
than arenas for literary and political brawling. 
Amidst all these changes, by which the higher 
and middle classes were brought into more friendly 
approximation, it is gratifying to remark the im- 
provement in moral character that was gradually 
growing among them, The grossness of the pe- 
riod of James I. which burst into the full-blown 
profligacy of that of Charles IT., had continued 
with but little abatement till the commencement 
of the present reign. And for this there had 
been too much countenance afforded by the ex- 
ample of each sovereign who succeeded Charles, 
so that a royal mistress had become an established. 
court appendage. Such was the case with the 
rigidly conscientious James II., who sacrificed 
three kingdoms for a mass; such with the demure 
Presbyterian William III.; such with the first 
two Georges, elderly men though they were, and 
grave sticklers for every kind of decorum. All 
these sovereigns retained mistresses, whose dis- 
reputable position was overlooked on account of 
ita rank, and whose ay influence made their 
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society eagerly sought even by the highest in , now ripened for its perusal, was wise enough to 
place and public estimation. The nobles had not | lay to heart. It spoke of the instability of thrones 
been slow to follow the royal example ; and thus | and the insecurity of rank, when the arrogance, 
the contagion descended to the classes more im- | the oppressiveness, and the prodigality of the 
mediately beneath them, until society at large | higher classes have provoked the lower into re- 
was more or less tainted with the leprosy. But | bellion. It showed how fearfully the atheism 
the accession of George III. was the commence- | and sensuality which the mob have copied from 
ment of a new era in English court morality. His | their superiors may recoil upon the heads of those 
example discountenanced that nuptial infidelity | by whom the evil was fostered. It taught the 
and libertinism which had hitherto been reckoned | leaders and instructors of the people how much 
the most tolerable of all trespasses; while the | 1t behoved them to establish their superiority 
strictness which he introduced into court eti- | upon intelligence, wisdom, and virtue, instead of 
quette, as well as the bestowal of royal counten- | popular caprice and public demoralization. To 
ance and favour, made the courtiers aware that | every class it announced its separate warning, 
profligacy was as serious a disqualification for | of which the nineteenth century is reaping the 
rising into political influence as want of talent or | fruits. 
even of common honesty. No lady of doubtful | While this under-current was going on, by 
character, however exalted, could intrude into the | which the external aspect, as well as the course of 
queen’s drawing-room, or notorious rowé gain the | society, was to be changed, there were still indi- 
entrance of the back-stairs. Happily, too, the king | cations of a rudeness and barbarism manifested 
was not of a character to alter his principles or | among the upper classes, which required a higher 
even abate of their strictness, while his long reign | degree of refinement than that of the present 
gave him full opportunity for carrying out a re- | period to eradicate. Of these specimens, the 
formation so greatly needed ; and when it thus | foremost was the duel, that relic of the judicial 
commenced at the fountain-head, the purification | combat, which still prevailed as the arbiter of 
went onward through the subsidiary channels, | doubtful arguments in politics, or the nice dis- 
until after a course of years the whole aspect of , tinctions of honour; and at the beginning of the 
English society was regenerated. It is upon this | reign of George III. these combats were as fre- 
incalculable benefit which the virtuous character | quent as they appear to have been during the 
of George IIT. conferred upon the nation that | reigns of his predecessors. They were also every 
history will delight to dwell, long after his poli- ; whit as ferocious—the combatants often using 
tical errors have been forgot. | the sword in close conflict when the discharge of 
While such was the master-agency of this | their pistols had been ineffectual. Among other 
moral reformation that forms the most conspicu- | such encounters, we read of one in 1777, in which 
ous era of our national record, other influences , the parties were an army captain, and the editor 
were at work by which the royal example was of a newspaper, by whom the captain had been li- 
corroborated, and without which it could only | belled in his journal. We have already mentioned 
have had a partial effect, or even been an utter , how thediscontinuance of the use of swords tended 
failure. Learning was more widely diffused, and to lessen the number of such meetings, by giving 
the taste which it imparted ameliorated the ex- time for calm reflection; but still there were 
cesses of vice by bereaving them of their gross- | grave questions to be settled which reflection 
ness, The press was taking its place as the fourth | only tended to aggravate, as well as insults which 
estate of the realm, and public defaulters were | could not be passed in silence or forgot, and the 
tried, condemned, and pilloried by a process as | only remedy that occurred in such cases was a 
terrible as that of Westminster Hall itself. Even | formal encounter with pistols, where deliberate 
the pencil was lending its aid against the lighter | hatred took the place of transient indignation. 
crimes and follies of the great; and men who | In this way, the duel continued to the end of this 
could fearlessly confront the chances of sword | period, and still lingers among us. Another type 
and pistol in Hyde Park or behind Montague | of former barbarism was the love of gladiatorial 
TIouse, learned to tremble at the caricature in a | spectacles; and as this could no longer be grati- 
print-shop window. Another influence, as has | fied with a sword-and-buckler exhibition, boxing 
been noticed in a previous chapter, though slow | was substituted in its room, and people of rank 
and silent, was that of Methodism, by which the | and station had their pet bruisers, upon whose 
old Puritan spirit of England, now sinking fast encounters they watched as anxiously as if the 
into decay, was revived into its former energy, | fate of a kingdom were at issue. Nor must 
and in a form better suited to the spirit of the | horse-racing be forgot, and the knaveries of 
people and the exigencies of the age. And at | which it was the fruitful source. The glories of 
the close of all came the French revolution, that | Epsom and Newmarket had now risen to their 
tremendous lesson of the nations, which England, | full height, and such a horse as “Childers” could 
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make or mar the fortune of hundreds. It re- 
mains for philosophy to explain how so innocent 
an animal as a steed has produced such demoral- 
ization in society, from the days of Centaur 
Nessus, who jockeyed Hercules out of his life, to 
the horse-chaunter of yesterday, who passed off 
a spavined, blind, worn-out roarer, as a first-rate 
roadster, and sound in wihd and limb. 

These brief notices of boxing and horse-racing 
necessarily introduce the practice of betting, 
which constituted the chief attraction of such 
exhibitions. On these occasions the excitement 
rose so high, that wagers were staked to the 
amount of thousands, and all those trickeries 
were practised for winning which had disgraced 
the card-table. A well-bribed boxer, although 
the champion of the ring, and everyway quali- 
fied to retain it, might be persuaded to go down 
at the twelfth round; a jockey, though mounted 
upon Pegasus himself, could contrive to be half 
a length short at the winning-post. In this way 
a cunning unscrupulous better might realize the 
fortune of a lifetime in a single hour While 
the wealthy thus wagered by the pound, the moh 
under a similar inspiration wagered by the shil- 
ling, and the ardour was universal from the duke 
to the chimuey-sweep. Of course, it was not 
merely to the race-course or the prize-fight that 
this epidemic of wager was confined ; it pervaded 
almost every action of life, and included all man- 
ner of possible and impossible achievements, so 
that England soon grew a betting nation, to the 
unutterable wonderment of foreigners. A race 
of two fleas, or of two drops of rain upon a pane 
of glass, could keep a whole company upon the 
alert, with some hundreds of pounds upon the 
issue; the fate of a campaign or the result of a 
state negotiation was anticipated by heavy bets, 
when every other kind of forecast was unsatis- 
factory. A prime subject of wager during this 
period was the real sex of the Chevalier d’Eon, 
who had figured as court lady, beau, political 
diplomatist, and fencing-master by turns; aud 
when the stakes were to be decided before a court 
of law, upon the death of this nondescript (who 
was a bona fide man after all), the proofs of his 
sex, which the winning party adduced, were 
enough to disgust both judge and jury. The re- 
cords of the time are full of strange challenges 
in walking, riding, running, leaping, of which it 
is impossible to see the use. A lady, for instance, 
engages to ride 1000 miles in 1000 hours, and 
comes off the winner. A gentleman wagers that 
he will jump dressed into water seven feet deep, 
and there entirely undress himself without sink- 
ing. A challenge is given that an ass will walk 
100 miles in twenty-four hours, a feat which the 
light-footed enduring animal actually performs 
in twenty-one, It is interesting, by the way, to 
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notice the strong national contrast exhibited on 
this point between England and Scotland. The 
Scot had either no money to throw away, or was 
too wise to do so, and therefore would not risk 
a single penny upon the chance turn of a wager. 
Besides, he was of too calculating and argumen- 
tative a disposition to venture himself beyond 
the limits of clear logical demoustration, all be- 
yond that being in his eyes a terra incognita, or 
even chaos itself. Hence, while the impatient 
Englishman cut short the controversy with 
“What will you bet?” the Scot drew himself up 
with “How do you prove it?” 

The diffusion of sound knowledge, and wisdom 
to apply it, had by no means become so preva- 
lent as to banish the superstitions of earlier ages; 
and even in London freaks of this kind were still 
to be found during the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century. Sheeted ghosts occasionally 
walked in churchyards, to the great disturbance 
of the neighbourhood, and dismay of constables 
who were not hardy enough to apprehend them. 
A wen was still supposed to be cured by rubbing 
it with the dead hand of a malefactor; and so 
late as 1767 a young woman was hoisted to the 
scaffuld at a public execution, that she might 
have an excrescence removed by this healing 
friction. Ten years later, an Italian was tried, 
who under pretext of turning copper into gold, 
had domiciled himself in the house of a wealthy 
lady, and cozened her of £500. As might be 
expected, superstitions of this kind often sought 
confirmation from religion; and accordingly, an 
anxious holder of a lottery ticket endeavoured 
to insure a happy turn of the wheel, on the day 
before drawing, by sending to a church the fol- 
lowing notification: —“The prayers of this congre- 
gation are desired for the success of a person en- 
gaged in a new undertaking.” It is gratifying 
to notice, however, that in the metropolis such 
weaknesses were not only fast abating, but were 
chiefly confined to silly women and the unedu- 
cated. No literary man would now adventure to 
certiorate the Cock Lane ghost, or advocate the 
possibility of transmuting old saucepans and 
kettles into vessels of gold and silver. Matters, 
however, were not quite so favourable in country 
villages, and among the peasantry; and at the 
commencement of the present period the accusa- 
tions of witchcraft were not only numerous, but 
often attended with serious consequences. In 
such cases the suspected person was tried by the 
old ordeals, by either being stripped to the shift, 
and weighed against the church Bible, in which 
case, if she proved the heavier of the two, she 
was acquitted ; or had her thumbs and great tves 
tied with a cart-rope across her middle, in which 
hampered state she was thrown into a pool of 
water, where, if she sunk, she was proclaimed 
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innocent. Here too, however, such rude trials to shelter it. Highway robberies were therefore 
could not, as in former times, be conducted with | perpetrated as boldly and as frequently as ever, 
impunity; and on more than one occasion these | and continued until the close of the eighteenth 
irregular judges were imprisoned, and even | century, so that the aged of the present day can 
hanged as guilty of murder. A more harmless | still remember what their own eyes have wit- 
kind of inquest, in 1767, was to discover the body | nessed, or their fathers have told them, of the 
of a child that had been drowned. In this case, | perils of an ordinary journey. In those days a 
a twopenny loaf with a quantity of quicksilver | case of pistols was a more usual concomitant of 
inclosed in it was allowed to float down the river, | a travelling chaise than a box of sandwiches at 
and after a voyage of half a mile, followed by the | present; and it was well if the traveller encoun- 
anxious crowd, it suddenly tacked about toward | tered no more than one stoppage, or a solitary 
the shore, and sank at the very spot where the | robber by the way. Sometimes these brigands 
body lay entangled among the mud. In like | were in formidable troops, so that the officers of 
manuer, lost or stolen property was still sought | justice were afraid to molest them ; and of these, 
after by the old-established forms of divination. | as well as the atrocities they committed, especi- 
Of the modes of life among the upper classes | ally where they met with a spirited resistance, 
of this period we have already given a full ac- | the notices of the period are odiously full. In 
count. Of those who are called the middle|1767 uine young apprentices, the eldest not 
classes, now brought into contact with the higher, | eighteen years old, formed themselves into a 
and closely influenced by their example, enough | gang, and robbed on the highway—an association 
of their daily habits and common fashions may | that could scarcely have been formed unless the 
be inferred from those of their models whom | examples had been both numerous and tempting. 
they imitated. ‘These middle classes at the pre- | Often, however, a desperado, confident in his own 
sent period were comprised by “the poorer gentry, | prowess and resources, and unwilling to have a 
lawyers, medical men, inferior clergy, literary | sharer in the plunder, pursued his vocation alone; 
men, merchants, artists, manufacturers, notaries, | and such men, when successful, were often ele- 
shopkeepers.” Beneath these now very numer- | vated by popular fame iuto the heroes and Robin 
ous and influential classes came the common peo- | Hoods of the day. Such was the Flying High- 
ple, who in like manner were striving by industry, | wayman at the beginning of this reign, who con- 
intelligence, and style of living, to elevate, or at | ducted his exploits upon three horses—a gray, a 
least assimilate themselves to the condition of | sorrel, and a black, so that it was difficult to 
the rank beyond them, and who constituted the | identify him, and was such a fleet rider that he 
strength and sinews, as well as the bulk of the | had leaped over Colebrook turnpike a dozen 
British nation. Into their way of daily life and | times within a fortnight, and distanced all pur- 
wonted habits it is at present unnecessary to enter, | suit. Another notorious character of this kind 
more especially as, with some necessary abate- | was Dumas, a young man so bold and intrepid, 
ment, it was the same as that into which the | and withal so elegant and handsome, that when 
generation of our own day was born, and with | he was apprehended and executed at Oxford in 
which their early recollections are familiar. But | 1761, even the ladies whom he had robbed on the 
still lower than these, and separated from them, | highway shed tears over his fate. This was not 
were the classes who might be called the outcasts | all; for having expressed his horror at the thought 
of regular society--men who lived none knew | of being anatomized, a formidable band of barge- 
where, and shifted for their living none could | men carried off the body after execution, by main 
tell how, but who were felt to be always at hand, | force, and gave it decent burial, after having 
and whose progress could be traced like a pesti- | opened it, and filled it with quicklime. So little 
lence. It is by the predominance or absence of | was mercantile security as yet understood, that 
these that we can generally estimate the condi- | the mail was frequently intrusted to the convey- 
tion of that society of which they form the re- | ance of young lads in light cars or on horseback, 
fuse; even as from the character of a disease, we | and the robbery of such insecure guardians of 
cau form an estimate of the soundness or un-| public property was an event of weekly, and 
healthiness of that constitution in which it has | sometimes of daily occurrence. Will it be be- 
originated. lieved also, that this careless mode of conveyance 
In turning to this part of the subject we cannot | waa continued to the close of the period, notwith- 
fail to be struck with the insecurity both of town | standing the consequences that attended it? 
and country, both of street and highway, that| While such was the insecurity of the country, 
still continued to prevail—the growing wealth of | that of the towns, and especially of the metropolis. 
society, and the insufficiency of law to protect it. | was still more conspicuous. So late aa 1763 the 
Riches had accumulated into an unwieldy heap, | numerous roads near London were guarded by 
but as yet there was not a strong box sufficient | no greater force than a patrol of eighty mounted 
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and armed policemen; and as these gens d’armes 
were necessarily scattered over a wide extent, 
they might be overpowered or eluded at every 
turning. But this police establishment, ineffec- 
tual though it was, did not equal the helplessness 
of those who held the guardianship of the capital 
itself, so that the storming of watch-houses, and 
liberation of culprits, was still a frequent event; 
while what would now be reckoned a paltry street 
row, often required the interposition of the mili- 
tary in aid of the officers of justice. Even the 
toll-house keepers in London were so liable to be 
robbed, that they had to be furnished with arms, 
aud enjoined to keep no money in their houses 
after eight o'clock at night. The boldness with 
which street robberies still continued to be com- 
mitted was evinced so late as 1777, when the 
Neapolitan ambassador was robbed in his coach 
in Grosvenor Square by four footpads armed with 
pistols, And still, amidst the inefficiency of the 
police, and the continuing inexperience of justice, 
the only remedy that occurred was first to catch 
the offender, and then to make him sure, while 
the modes of accomplishing both objects were 
miserable confessions of helplessness. A tempt- 
ing price was set upon the head of the culprit, 
and thus every man in want of money might re- 
lieve himself by the office of a thief-catcher. “TI 
keepa shop in Wych Street, and sometimes catch 
a thief,” was the reply of a witness on a trial 
when questioned as to his means of living, and 
not a few of such small shopkeepers and bankrupt 
tradesmen could at this time be found in London. 
When the rogue was caught, the next expedient 
was to secure him, and this was done by hanging 
him out of hand, so that his execution generally 
followed a day or two after his sentence, to abridge 
the chances of his escape and expense of his 
maintenance. The only merciful alternatives, 
when he was not thought fully ripe for the gal- 
lows, was to transport him to the antipodes, or 
send him off as a soldier to the army, by which, 
in either case, society would be fully rid of his 
presence. 

As street robbery gradually became more diffi- 
cult and unsafe, burglary became more frequent, 
and the art of breaking into lock-fast places was 
so greatly perfected, that dexterous entrances into 
houses, as well as escapes from jails, form much 
of the London romance of this period. The 
training, also, for this desperate occupation com- 
menced so early, that we read of a gang of Weast- 
minster housebreakers, in 1787, who kept the 
whole neighbourhood in alarm, while the oldest 
member of this gang was only twenty-one years 
of age, and the youngest thirteen. When house- 
breaking in turn became doubly hazardous from 
the increasing vigilance of justice, and the re- 
newed precautions with which houses were guard- 
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ed from within, pocket-picking and the various 
arts of quiet and cunning filching succeeded ; 
and in this case, the old modes of cozening and 
coney-catching, that had been so rife in the 
time of Elizabeth and James I., were revived 
and brought into full exercise, with sundry 
modern improvements. -Among the exploits of 
this nature, one of them gives us a strange idea 
of the mercantile insecurity of the post-office, 
even so late as near the close of this period. A 
gentleman dropping a letter into the usual aper- 
ture, and not hearing the sound of its falling 
into the box, proceeded to investigate the cause. 
He soon found that a false case had been intro- 
duced into the aperture, which was hung by a 
string, with a small imperceptible hook or fast- 
ening of watch-spring on the outside, and that 
when this case was sufficiently filled, the rogues, 
who were on the alert, could easily fish it up, 
and carry it off, with all its contents of political 
or domestic secrets, bank bills, and money re- 
mittances. Such, too, was the audacity combined 
with finesse which was often manifested, that 
even the home of royalty was no shelter from 
the light-fingered gentry, who were prowling 
everywhere in quest of booty. In this way, an 
attempt was made, in 1792, to rob the Prince of 
Wales himself, and that, too, in the very drawing- 
room of St. James’s, For this purpose, the gang 
had procured admission with the passport of court- 
dress coats; in the throng, the clutch and tug of 
an unseen hand was laid upon the sacred person 
of the heir apparent ; and on examining, he found 
that the ornamental guard or bow of his sword 
had been torn asunder, and all its constellation 
of rich diamonds within a thread of being car- 
ried off. 

But the insecurity of London hfe and pro- 
perty that still continued to linger, was not 
wholly owing either to the violent brigandage 
or fraudful abstractions which were carried on 
upon so large a scale ; and other dishonest crafts 
were practised with equal boldness, cunning, and 
success. Military service in the East Indies, 
both from its peculiar danger and the remoteness 
of the scene, was so unattractive, that few willing 
recruits could be found for it, and the conquerors 
of a hundred realins had to be procured from, 
other sources. One of these, as we have already 
mentioned, was the jails, where condemned crim- 
inals had the alternative of hanging or enlist- 
ing. But another fruitful supply for our Indian 
armies was furnished by crimps, who lay in wait 
in every street for the unwary, cajoled them 
with fair promises and professions into lock-up 
houses from which they could not escape, and 
there plied them with strong liquors until they 
were shipped off to the tender in a state of utter 
obliviousness. Even if the victim escaped, he 
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was arrested upon a false charge of debt, and 
hurried off upon his voyage before the case could 
be brought to trial. In this way, many a young 
lout from the country, while gazing upon the 
wonders of London, awoke next morning a sol- 
dier without knowing how. In a more violent 
and summary manner still, but with the full 
sanction of law, the navy was also manned ; and 
while every sea-port of our island was exposed 
to the invasions of press-gangs, their drag-net 
was most active amoung the shoals of the London 
population, where they were certain at any time 
of a full draught; and thus Wapping, aor 
Hill, and the districts of London nearest the 
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popular ebullitions is a natural step. This is 
the more necessary, also, from the illustrations 
they afford of the character and condition of 
society at large. And here we find, during the 
present period, and over its whole extent, a series 
of mobbings, in which the old barbarism of the 
country still flashed out with a violence which 
happily has 10w greatly abated, if not wholly 
passed away. Of these, the Lord George Gor- 
don and Birmingham riots have already been 
mentioned in the civil department of our history. 
The one was a religious, and the other a political 
outburst ; but the paltriness with which they 
terminated in plundering, drinking, fire-raising, 


Thames, were often swept by strong bands of , and shouting, instead of a great national convul- 
sailors, armed with pistol and cutlass, which they | sion—as would have been the case in France— 
were prompt enough to use upon the least resist- | shows how entirely these were mere mob riots, 
ance. When Roderic Random, on walking home , with which principle had little to do. There 


one evening, was beset by one of these bands, | 
and hailed with “ Yo ho, brother, you must go. 


was no ¢a ira, no exhibition of human heads 
on pikes, no hanging at lamp-irons, The same 


along with me,” and cut down without ceremony may be said of the Wilkes riots, which at one 
for his refusal, and carried off bleeding and in- | time looked so portentous. Of » more mercan- 
sensible to their ship, where he was stowed away tile, and therefure of « more national character, 
in the hold, along with a crowd of similar un- | and pursued with greater energy, were the out- 
fortunates, who next morning were set to “hawl breaks of the Spitaltields weavers, who fought it 
taut, and belay”—in such a picture Smollett de-' out with the military, and still returned to the 
scribed nothing more than one of those usual | charge after repeated defeats. Mercantile risings 
incidents with which the whole of the present | called strates were also becoming characteristics 
period was familiar. Besides these several peace- ! of this period; but as they were the outbreakings 
breakers which we have enumerated, there were of a single trade, and in a particular locality, they 
formidable bands of smugglers both in town and! generally passed off in comparatively harmless 
country, whose outlaw life and adventurous oc- explosions. One of these, which occurred in 
cupation often fitted them for worse atrocities |} 1770, may give an idea of the manner in which 
than that of mere traffic in contraband liquors. | they were conducted. A journeyman hat-maker 
OF their boldness we have a specimen in 1778,: having been charged with working over-hours 
in which year it is recorded, that a gang of these, without exacting remuneration for extra time, 
thirty-two in number, forced their passage across | his brethren of the craft resolved to punish him 
Surrey bridge, a little after midnight, against for this flagrant breach of their privileges, They 
twenty-two dismounted grenadiers who were | therefore mounted him upon an ass, and paraded 
drawn up to apprehend them. Of their merci-' him through Southwark, where hatters were 
less cruelty a fearful specimen was sometimes ' chiefly employed, a standard-bearer going before 
given in their treatment of accomplices who had him with a label denoting his offence hoisted 
betrayed them, one of these punishments con- | upon a pole, and a train of boys attending with 
sisting in lashing the offender to death with | rough music of pans and shovels. ‘Thus the ova- 
horse-whips. Even the Mohock spirit had not | tion marched through the borough, taking care 
yet fully died out in London, although it was now to halt at each hat shop by the way, and compel 
confined to the lowest classes ; and of this a proof its workmen to strike for an increase of wages. 
was given so late as 1792. On that occasion, a ' The numerous executions of the period were also 
gang of twelve men assembled on Saffron Hill, | calculated to excite the riotous propensities of 
armed with swords and bludgeons, who, in mere! the spectators; and according to the character or 
wanton barbarity, proceeded tu run a muck | crime of the culprit, their feelings were expressed 


through the neighbourhood, slashing and knock- 
ing down all they met, until one man was killed, 
and several desperately wounded by their savage 
frolic. 

From regularly organized brigandage and as- 
sociations for every kind of theft, by which pub- 
lic peace was outraged and domestic comfort in- 
terrupted, the transition to mob outrage and 


in cheers or execrations. Some of these wild 
outbursts of popular justice unmistakeably indi- 
cated the fierce spirit that still struggled in the 
bosom of an English mob, and that, with a little 
management, might have burst out with formid- 
able consequences. When that execrable mur- 
deress, Mrs. Brownrigg, was conducted to the 
place of execution, those of the crowd who were 
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nearest the ordinary’s coach cried ont, that “they 
hoped he would pray for her damnation, for 
such a fiend ought not to be saved!” Sometimes, 
not contented with mere outcries, they proceeded 
to action, either by rescuing the body of the 
criminal from dissection, or holding an inquest 
over it at the door of the accuser, in which case, 
an outbreak similar to that over the corpse of 
Cesar in the forum was certain to follow. One 
of these is thus recorded in the Annual Register 
for 1763 :—" As soon as the execution of several 
criminals, condemned at last sessions at the Old 
Bailey, was over at Tyburn, the hody of Corne- 
lius Saunders, executed for stealing about £50 
out of the house of Mrs. Whyte in Lambeth 
Street, Spitalfields, was carried and laid before 
her door; where, great numbers of people as- 
sembling, they at last grew so outrageous, that a 
guard of soldiers was sent for to stop their pro- 
ceedings; notwithstanding which they forced 
open the door, fetched out all the salmon-tubs, 
most of the household furniture, piled them ona 
heap and set fire to them, and, to prevent the 
guards from extinguishing the flames, pelted 
them off with stones, and would not disperse 
till the whole was consumed.” This love of 
justice, which jumped so hastily to a conclusion, 
and from conclusion to action, combined with 
that love of power by which the brute strength 
of all mobs is so prone to be swayed, was also 
continually manifested in the streets of London, 
when either a rogue was to be rescued from the 
clutch of the constables, or a pickpocket to be 
pumped or ducked. Often, however, such in- 
dulgences only whetted the appetite for worse 
excesses, as was shown in the following instance 
during the same year (1763):—A crowd had as- 
Nembled to witness an exhibition of fireworks; 
but in the pressure, a railing gave way, the fore- 
most were pressed headlong into a well, and in 
the crush of this sudden disaster, six persons were 
killed and fourteen or fifteen dreadfully mangled. 
During the consternation occasioned by the acci- 
dent a sailor had his pocket picked by a Jew, 
who, after undergoing the usual discipline of 
ducking, hopped out of the water, pretending to 
have his leg broke, and was carried off by some 
of his brethren. But the sailors discovering the 
trick, and considering it as a cheat, pursued him 
to Duke's Place, where, at first, they were beaten 
off by the inhabitants; but presently returning 
with a fresh reinforcement, they attacked the 
place, entered three houses, threw everything 
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Such was the condition of the lowest of the 
lower orders in England. It was the barbarism 
of the earliest ages not refined and elevated by 
its virtues, but, on the contrary, debased and 
sunk deeper down by its vices—so utterly left 
behind in the general progress, that their retrie- 
val seemed impossible, or not worth attempting. 
Philanthropy would not venture among such. 
dangerous outcasts, and even the church had left 
them to their own devices. But this non-inter- 
vention could not have been continued with im- 
punity, and in our large cities, these festering 
masses were certuin to become the sources of a 
dangerous moral fever and pestilence, that would 
have spread beyond their own circle to the 
classes that had despised and rejected them. 
Even among these pariahs of the community, 
however, the devoted missionaries of Methodism 
were at work; and the agencies which had been 
established by the admirable organization of 
Wesley and his successors, had broken through 
the hitherto impregnable fence, and commenced 
the work of reformation. For these zealous 
apostles no locality was too obscure, no ignorance 
too complete, no guilt too atrocious to deter them 
from the attempt; and their example, as well as 
their success, roused the emulation of other dis- 
senting bodies, and finally of the church also. 
And of all these modes of religious and moral 
teaching which were brought to bear upon the 
ignorant and vicious towards the close of this 
century, none seem to have been so efficacious as 
Sunday schools, by which the young, who had 
none to counsel or restrain them, were arrested 
at the outset, and brought within the influence 
of the only teaching that could reclaim them, 
and make them fit members of ao Christian and 
civilized community. Of these institutions, the 
following short notice, so early as 1791, is given 
by Madame d’Arblay: —“The name of Mrs, Trim- 
mer led us to the Sunday schools and schools of 
industry. They are both in a very flourishing 
state at Bath, and Lady Spencer has taken one 
school under her own immediate patronage, On 
Sunday she sent me a message upstairs to say 
she would take me to the Sunday school if I felt 
well enough to desire it... . It wasa most 
interesting sight: such a number of poor innocent 
children all put in a way of right, most taken 
immediately from every kind of wrong, lifting 
up their little hands to heaven, and joining in 
those prayers for mercy and grace, which, even 
if they understood not, must at least impress 


they met with out of the window, broke the | them with a general idea of religion—a dread of 


glasses, tore the beds, and ripped up the wains- 
cot, leaving the houses in the most ruinous con- 
dition. With the furniture three children, sick 
of the small-pox, were thrown out of the window, 
but happily received no damage. 


evil, and a love of good.” The other cities, and 
especially London, could exhibit the same attrac- 
tive picture, where persons distinguished by in- 
telligence and rank did not deem themselves too 
elevated to devote themselves to the instruction 
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of the outcast and the poor. It was one of the 
most striking attestations of the fact, that a great 
moral reformation had commenced, in the bene- 
fits of which every class were to be partakers. 
From the account which we have given of the 
atate of society at this period, the necessity of 
emigration will be easily inferred. Notwith- 
standing the growing wealth and prosperity of 
the country, there was a large portion of the 
lowest classes, whose numbers continued to mul- 
tiply with the increasing wealth, and whose doom 
seemed to be that of hopeless, incurable poverty. 
There were many whose sluggish industry needed 
the stimulus of change, and who could not com- 
mence a better career except in a new country. 
There were many, too, whom the mere love of 
enterprise, and impatience of the established state 
of things, were enough to drive into new regions, 
either as snldiers, merchants, or colonists. In | 
this way, India and America had borne off large 
draughts of our population annually, by whom 
the former was conquered and the latter colon- 
ized. The valuable acquisition of Canada was 
of importance, especially to the Highlanders of 
Scotland, who, in the destitution of their own 
bleak mountains, and the establishment of sheep- 
farming by their landlords, had no remedy but 
emigration, and who found in the transatlant’e 
province a country and climate to which they 
were best adapted. The great stream of Bri- 
tish emigration continued, in this manner, to 
tlow westward previous to the commencement 
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James Cook, a man of humble origin (his father 
being day-labourer to a farmer), with no better 
prospects than the life of a peasant, and no better 
education than that of a village day-school, had 
been removed at the age of seventeen to a popu- 
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lous village near Whitby, as apprentice to a shop- 
keeper; but at the sight of the sea, his latent 
enthusiasm was awakened into full life, and the 
choice of his future career confirmed: he would be 
a sailor, and that, too, not for warlike fame or gain, 
but that he might discover new lands, and be the 


of the American war of independence, by which | Columbus of his own day. With this view, he 
it was materially interrupted until the return of | studied both the practice and the science of navi- 


peace, when, like a volume of gathered waters 
whose barrier has been withdrawn, it rushed 
with double violence into its old channel. Of 
the nature and amount of this renewed emigra- 
tion, an estimate may be formed by that from the 
Highlands alone. In the year 1802 not less than 
eight vessels, carrying 3300 Highland emigrants, 
sailed from Scotland to America; but of these 
only one vessel went to the territory of the 
United States, the rest being bound for the 
Canadas. The new republic, indeed, by the erec- 
tion of a government of its own, the rancours 
which the late war had created, and various 
other causes both social and political, had ceased 
to present such inducements to emigration from 
the mother country as before; but even already 
new outlets had been preparing to regions as 
rich as those of America, and for the creation of 
new colonies which might in time become as 
great and as powerful. Ina happy hour, whether 
anticipating such an event or not, the British 
government had turned its attention to other 
fields of occupation ; and in Cook, the celebrated 
navigator, they found the person best fitted to 
discover and explore them. 


gation, until his proficiency raised him to the rank 
of captain, and introduced him to the notice of 
government, by whom, after various appoint- 
ments, he was commissioned to explore the Pacific 
Ocean, and extend the discoveries which had al- 
ready been made in that quarter. On the 26th of 
August, 1768, he set sail from Plymouth, iu the 
Endeavour, a small ship of 370 tons that had been 
armed and fitted for the occasion ; and during the 
course of a long three years’ voyage, he explored 
successively Tahiti, the adjacent group called the 
Society Islands, New Zealand, and New Holland, 
now better known as Australia, Such being the 
success of this first voyage, he was sent out upon 
a second in 1772; and upon this occasion, he 
minutely and accurately surveyed those islands 
which were afterwards to be comprised under 
our great Australasian empire. Among these 
discoveries was the fact he established, that New 
Holland was not part of a southern continent, as 
had been hitherto imagined, but an island. He 
also signalized this voyage by a careful ex- 
ploration of the New Hebrides, hitherto imper- 
fectly known; and discovered New Caledonia. 
In 1776 he was appointed to make a third voyage, 
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to settle an important question still in doubt, | nearly starved, and the arrival of fresh oonvict 


namely, whether there existed, or could be es- 
iablished, an easy and safe communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a high 
northern latitude; and of this, his researches 
established the fact, that it was utterly imprac- 
ticable. In this voyage, he also discovered the 
group of islands called Hawaii, in the Pacific 
Ocean; but in one of these called Karakakooa, 
he unfortunately lost his life in a quarrel with 
the natives. But he had done all, or nearly all 
that could be effected, in the exploration of the 
many islands of the Pacific, and little remained 
for his countrymen but to enter and take peace- 
ful possession. 

And this was soon done, although in a some- 
what unusual fashion. New Holland, although 
by far the most important of all these islands, 
had hitherto been disregarded both by the Dutch, 
who discovered it in the seventeenth century, 
and the Spaniards, who subsequently became 
acquainted with it, owing to the unfavourable 
appearance of the greater part of its coast. But 
after this vast island had been better understood 
by the examinations of Dampier, and especially 
of Captain Cook, the British government resolved 
to convert it into a penal or convict settlement. 
For many years, Britain had been accustomed 
to transport to the American plantations that 
part of her felons whose crimes were not worthy 
of death, but too great to be expiated by im- 
prisonment; but the revolt of the colonies, and 
their separation from the mother country, made 
these, as a place for transportation, no longer 
available. The coast of Africa was then thought 
of as a substitute, but this plan was abandoned 
in favour of the eastern shore of New South 
Wales, as being a more eligible place of punish- 
ment and durance for our convicts. Thither ac- 
cordingly, in 1787, a fleet of eleven sail, protected 
by a frigate and armed tender,’and having on 
board 565 male and 192 female convicts, 200 
soldiers, and several of their wives and children, 
were sent from Portsmouth, with Captain Arthur 
Philip of the royal navy as governor of the new 
colony ; and after a voyage of eight months, they 
arrived at Botany Bay, the place of their desti- 
nation. This place of settlement, however, was 
soon abandoned for the splendid inlet of Port 
Jackson, on the shore of which a rude encamp- 
ment of huts was erected, afterwards distin- 
guished as Sydney, the capital of the colony. 
But most unpromising was the struggle which it 
had to endure for years, in consequence of the 
sterility of the soil, the profligacy of the con- 
victs, and their quarrels with the natives, which 
were attended with frequent bloodshed. But 
notwithstanding these obstacles, and a three 


years’ famine, in which the whole population was | 
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ships, that only doubled the prevalent iniquity 
and misrule, this strange nondescript community 
grew into regular form and order, and throve 
amazingly, so that at the commencement of 1800) 
the population amounted to 6000 souls, having 
7677 acres under cultivation, and possessing a 
live stock of 203 horses and mares, 1044 cattle, 
1024 sheep, 2182 goats, and 4017 hogs. 

While the present period produced such a 
navigator as Cook, by whose enterprise the range 
of nautical discovery was enlarged, and new 
homes opened for British emigration and colonies, 
it was also distinguished by the discoveries of 
two adventurous travellers, Bruce and Park, 
whose researches were directed into a different 
sphere. This was the interior of Africa, that 
region of mystery and terror, over which a veil 
of darkness still hung, but which was sufficient 
on that account to invite the bold intelligent 
spirits of our country, whom the stir of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century had inspired with 
a new life. James Bruce of Kinnaird, descended 
from a heroic race of which Scotland is justly 
proud, independently of his great personal and 
intellectual advantages, which fitted him for the 
life of a traveller, possessed that restlessness of dis- 
position and daring love of adventure, which was 
enough to impel him into strange regions as yet 
unknown to civilized men. Already he had 
travelled much in Europe, Asia, and Africa: 
but this was not enough; he was anxious to 
explore Abyssinia, the half-mythic kingdom of 
Prester John, about which so many fables had 
for centuries been rife in Europe, and to trace to 
its hidden source the commencement of the Nile, 
“which had baffled the genius, industry, and in- 
quiry of both ancients and moderns for the course 
of near three thousand years.”' He accordingly 
repaired to Egypt in 1768, and after nearly a 
year of travelling, crossed the border of Abyssinia, 
and was welcomed by the sovereign, who, to in- 
sure the stranger's safety, invested him with a 
court appointment similar to that of a British 
lord of the bed-chamber. This opportunity 
brought him into close acquaintanceship both 
with the country and people; and amidst his er- 
ratic movements and hair’s-breadth escapes, Bruce 
never lost sight of the purpose of his journey, 
but was careful to mark everything worthy of 
notice in Abyssinia, He was thus also enabled 
to penetrate the wild upper regions of the country, 
and see with his own eyes the source of the Nile, 
that prime object of his ambition, which he ap- 
proached with the devout awe and reverence of a 
pilgrim. Having accomplished his purpose, it 
was time to return to Europe and announce his 
discoveries; but for-thirteen months his journey 
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was delayed by the civil wars of the country, in 
which, as an Abyssinian noble and officer, he was 
obliged to take a part. His return was by land 
through the great deserts of Nubia into Egypt, 
and in this route his life was constantly endan- 
gered, not only by the barbarous chieftains of 
Nubia, but the withering simooms and moving 
sand-pillars of the desert, so that eleven months 
elapsed, after his departure from the Abyssinian 
capital, before he reached the cataracts of the 
Nile. 

On his arrival in England he announced the 
incidents of his journey and the wonders he 
had seen ; but these were so different from every 
preconceived European opinion, and so peculiar 
to the wild countries and tribes which he had 
visited, that he was forthwith set down as a tra- 
veller of the school of Fernand Mendez Pinto, 
and a braggadocio to boot—one who had seen 
marvels that never existed, and performed ex- 
ploits that had never been achieved—and by 
these evil surmises, with which his labours were 
wngenerously requited, his life was embittered to 
the close. Buta more mitured kn »wledge-—the 
fruit of succeeding explorations to which he 
opened the way—has confirmed the statements 
of Bruce, and his name is now respected as one 
of the most veracious as well as intelligent and 
intrepid travellers which Britain has produced. 
As yet little practical use has been made of his 
discoveries, except to settle a British resident for 
mercantile purposes at the court of Abyssinia; 
but through this hold, when the opportunity ar- 
rives, an advance may be effected into Central 
Africa, and the benefits of civilization imparted 
to those wild races which have hitherto been in- 
accessible to Europe. 

The other African traveller we have mentioned, 
—Mungo Park—was born at Fowlshiels, in Sel- 
kirkshire, in 1771. It is worthy of notice, that 
the sphere of exploration which these two selected 
—by far the most difficult, dangerous, and fatal 
that has ever yet been tried in the history of 
travel—has mainly fallen to the Scots, as if it 
had been a natural inheritance. May we not 
trace in this their choice, the promptings of that 
love of wandering which carries them everywhere, 
combined with that courage which nothing can 
daunt, and that perseverance which knows not 
how to yield? Intended for the church, but pre- 
ferring the profession of a surgeon, the early 
studies of Park qualified him for that life of 
African travel, into which his whole powers and 
ncquirements were afterwards thrown. At an 
early age, his botanical and ichthyological dis- 
coveries made in the island of Sumatra, while 
surgeon on board the Worcester East Indiaman, 
reoommended him to the “Association for the 
Promotion of Discovery through the Interior of 
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Africa,” by whom, in 1795, he was sent out on an 
expedition, to explore the course of the Niger 
from its rise to its termination; and procure in- 
formation about the great central city of Tim- 
buctoo, at that time only known in Europe by 
name. Upon this route so unknown and go full 
of danger, he set out froma British factory es- 
tablished at Pisnnia, in the kingdom of Yam, 
with only five negro attendants and a negro boy, 
a horse for himself, two asses for his servants, 
and only two days’ provisions; while the whole 
equipments for the expedition, that would extend 
to an indefinite period, were such as would 
scarcely have sufficed for an ordinary week's 
journey. Thus slightly furnished, he plunged 
into an enterprise in which a whole army might 
have been lost; and through dangers in which 
his life was daily imperilled, and in which he 
was successively robbed of all he possessed except 
a pocket-compass, he reached the Niger at the 
capital of Bambarra, and prosecuted the course 
of the river until, through sheer destitution, he 
was compelled to pause and retrace his steps. 
After his return to Britain, he settled at Peebles 
as a surgeon; but his thoughts were still of the 
Niger, and his constant wish was to renew the 
half -accomplished enterprise, notwithstanding 
the dangers and frightful sufferings he had en- 
dured in his first attempt. His ambition was 
gratified; and in the beginning of 1806 he left 
Britain for Pisania, from which he once more 
commenced his inland route, confident of success, 
and furnished with every means that might in- 
sure it. Through perils almost equal to those he 
had formerly experienced, he again reached the 
Niger at the capital of Bambarra, and launched 
upon the river in a small schooner which he had 
constructed—after which he never returned. It 
was certain that he had perished—but where or 
how? Years elapsed before it was ascertained 
that he had been drowned in the Niger, near the 
village of Boussa, in attempting to escape from 
an ambush of the natives which the king of the 
country had sent to murder him. Thus was 
Mungo Park cut short in his adventurous career 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

In directing our attention to the progress of 
the fine arts during this period of promise, we 
begin with architecture. The increase of wealth 
which had been going onward, occasioning the 
roultiplication of public buildings, and the im- 
provement of private mansions, was certain to 
produce a change in the national architecture, 
either for good or evil. This was the case so 
early as the reign of George ITI., when a new 
school arose, under the patronage and direction 
of the Earl of Burlington, the chief characteristic 
of which was, a dislike of the stately, massive, 
comfortable erections of Inigo Jones, Wren, and 
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Vanbrugh, and desire to supersede these quali- ; Kneller school. He commenced his career by 


ties which had now become the chief distinctions 
of British architecture, by the lighter graces of 
the Italian school. It was a rash disregard of 
the necessities of our climate; and their choice 
was not amended by their feeble imitations of 
Palladio. Many doors in contracted spaces, 
chimneys between windows, and windows be- 
tween chimneys—vestibules that were shelters 
for damps, and pillars where there was little or 
nothing to support—these, however pleasing to 
the eye from without, were but little adapted to 
the comforts of those within, who were exposed 
to every change of temperature. Such was the 
architectural school that predominated at the 
accession of George III., and which was con- 
tinued until 1771. But while this was the case 
with the mansions of the nobility, where the 
principal floor was raised on a basement nearly 
one-third of the building in height, and where 
this elevation, giving an exposed front to the 
weather, was ascended by some twenty steps, 
unless the visitor had the humility to enter by a 
door that was placed under them—a more com- 
fortable style was introduced into our villa archi- 
tecture, chiefly owing to Sir Robert Taylor, who 
combined in these buildings the graces of the 
Italian school, with adaptations which were neces- 
sary for such a climate as that of England. Of 
the public buildings of this period, the chief were 
Blackfriars’ Bridge, commenced in 1760, and com- 
pleted in eight years, a noble monument of the 
classical taste and skill of its architect, Robert 
Mylne; the extension of the Bank of England, 
by Taylor, the father of English villas; and 
Somerset House, the work of Sir William Cham- 
bers, which was commenced in 1776. Already, 
also, the chief improvements in London, by the 
opening of streets and improvement of public 
ways, which were continued throughout this 
period, were for the most part devised and sug- 
gested by John Gwynn in 17686, in his publication 
of London and Westminster Improved. 

From architecture we pass to painting, which, 
at the commencement of the present period, was 
assuming in Britain a distinct national character- 
istic. The homely but strong example of Ho- 
garth had not been without effect: it showed 
that there were native incidents and objects 
worth delineating, as well as native talent cap- 
able of the task. This new feeling was confirmed 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a great artist wholly 
English, who was born at Plympton in 1723, 
studied the art in his own country, and after a 
three years’ visit to Rome, where he matured the 
graces of his own originality by the examples of 
the great masters, he returned to England in 
1752, and startled the critics by his independence 
of established example and the Sir Godfrey 


the painting of portraits, which were real living 
men and women in their natural bearing and ap- 
propriate costume, instead of gods and antique 





Sin Josyva ReyNoips.—After a picture by Limself 


heroes, wood-nymphs and shepherdesses; while 
the intrinsic merits of his delineations—their 
sunny, idealized brightness, combined with sub- 
stantial earthly truthfulness and reality, bore 
down the opposition which at first surrounded 
him, and compelled an universal acquiescence and 
admiration. Neither did they forget, nor did he 
too forget, that he was an Englishman— 
‘When they talk’d of their Raffaeles, Corrogios, and stuff, 
He alufted his trumpet and only took snuff.""! ° 

His portraits were acknowledged to possess the 
simplicity of Titian, the vigour of Rembrandt, 
and the elegance and delicacy of Vandyke, while 
they were essentially of native character as well 
as native growth. And of the highest import- 
ance was the power they exercised, and the spirit 
they impressed upon the character of the age. 
“The influence of Reynolds,” as Allan Cunning- 
ham has justly observed, “on the taste and ele- 
gance of the island was great, and will be lasting. 
The grace and ease of his compositions were a 
lesson for the living to study, while the simplicity 
of his dresses admonished the giddy and the gay 
against the hideousness of fashion. His works 
diffused a love of elegance, and united with poetry 
in softening the asperities of nature, in extending 
our views, and in connecting us with the spirits 
of the time. His cold stateliness of character, 
and his honourable pride of art, gave dignity to 
his profession; the rich and the far-descended 
were pleased to be painted by a gentleman as 
well as a genius.” “In portrait-painting,” says 
Burke, the friend of the great artist, “Reynolds 
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does not appear to be raised on that platform, 
but to descend upon it from a higher sphere.” 
Next in reputation to Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
a painter (although that reputation, while he 
lived, was overrated), was Sir Benjamin West, 
whose origin gave littlé promise of an acquisition 
to the fine arts; for he was born in America, 
where labour and industry in the common busi- 
ness of life were as yet the qualities of chief ac- 
count—and of Quaker parents, a community in 
whose eyes the delineation of anything in heaven, 
or on earth, or in the waters under the earth, 
was an abomination, and downright idolatry. 
But his natural talent exhibited in boyhood was 
too strong to be suppressed, as well as too remark- 
able to be overlooked; and he was suffered to 
follow his own bent, and repair to Italy, the great 
school of painting, whence, after three years had 
been spent in successful application, he repaired 
to England, and there became the rival of Rey- 
nolds, and favourite of George III. But it was 
to historical, fot portrait-painting, that West 
was devoted, and thus the two great rivals had 
each his own field, which he could oceupy without 
interference. The subjects of West’s principal 
paintings, and even their character, is generally 
understood from the engravings of them, which 
have been multiplied without end: but one 
quality in which his later works are conspicuous 
is worthy of particular notice. It is their daring 
fidelity in period, costume, and character, by 
which they represent the event as it really existed, 
instead of being a mere allegory of the classical 
school. He was required to produce a great his- 
torical painting on that heroic national subject, 
the death of General Wolfe, while the heart of 
the whole community was still throbbing with 
sorrow at the price which had been paid for the 
conquest of Canada. In this attempt of the artist 
even Reynolds advised the classic rule to be 
adopted, in which the combatants would have to 
be arrayed in the armour of Homer's heroes, or 
stripped naked like Roman gladiators— even 
Barry thus executed a painting of the same sub- 
ject, and delineated a conflict that would have 
better suited the Straits of Thermopyle than the 
Heights of Abraham. But discarding steel ar- 
mour, javelins, and Roman togas, and the usual 
accompaniments of fleeing gods and goddesses— 
allurements to which his earlier taste had not been 
insensible—W est represented a fight as it had actu- 
ally happened a few years previously between Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen, dressed in the veritable 
regimentala of the period, and armed with mus- 
keta and bayonets. How startling the innovation 
was in a painting, where even a modern button 
would have been an unpardonable blemish, can 
be surmised—the whole empire of art cried out 
ugainat a hero dying in coat, breeches, and boots, 
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with a red Indian, instead of Mars or Victory, 
looking on. But common seuse and truth were 
mighty, and they prevailed: the same revolution 
was effected in the historical, which Reynolds 
had accomplished in portrait painting; and for 
public characters, as well as great events, fidelity 
was recognized as the first great requisite, to 
which ideality was kept in humble subserviency. 

But besides the effect of their productions upon 
the taste of the nation, the influence of Reynolds 
and West as innovators was chiefly shown in the 
foundation of the Royal Academy, which took 
place in 1768. A few years previously, the So- 
ciety of Artists had attempted to establish an 
institution of the kind by an annual exhibition 
of paintings; but professional jealousy and dis- 
agreement had defeated their purpose, and the 
exhibition was discontinued, until the pre-emin- 
ence of Reynolds and the court influence of West 
revived it with every promise of suecess. Its 
great aim was the encouragement of native talent. 
and the creation of a British school-of painters; 
and most fitly was Reynolds elected as its first 
president, who was also honoured by its royal 
patron, George IIL, with knighthood. In the 
first formation of such a society, the claims of 
mere mediocrity of talent to the honour of mem- 
bership could scarcely be overlooked; and thus, 
many of the names which crowd the original 
list have scarcely been commemorated suiffi- 
ciently by intrinsic merit to demand particular 
attention. A considerable number of the mem- 
bers who were of better account were foreigners, 
among whom may be specified Francesco Burto- 
Jozzi, well known by his excellence as an en- 
graver ; Giovanni Baptista Cipriani, the Floren- 
tine, whose rich imagination and refined taste 
were worthy of the city of which he was a native; 
and Angelica Kauffman, whose sex, romantic 
misfortunes, and excellence in design and colour- 
ing, procured for her a celebrity which the suc- 
ceeding generation refused to confirm. But those 
of greatest merit, independent of the two prin- 
cipal founders of the society, were Englishmen ; 
and of these, the first place is due to James Barry, 
who perhaps would have obtained an emigence 
equal to the highest, if, like them, he had dared 
to vindicate truth and nature against established 
rule and precedent. But his taste was that of 
the tragic writers who regard common life and 
everyday reality unworthy of their notice; while 
his standard, to which he adhered with the de- 
voted enthusiasm of a martyr, was the classical 
—the gods of Olympus and the heroes of anti- 
quity, which, in the eyes of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were nothing but names and shadows. In 
this way his Jupiter and Juno, which would 
have been worshipped in an Athenian temple, 
was egregiously out of place on the walls of the 
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Academy of Somerset House, while his Venus ' artist of the period was Allan Ramsay, eldest son 


rising out of the Sea was but a beautiful woman 
bathing, and who, it was felt, would have looked 
better upon terra firma. As well might Barry 
have preached the doctrines of the old Greek and 
Roman mythology, in the hope to win converts 
to it among the villages of Kent, or the streets 
and alleys of London. 

In noticing the other academicians of the 
period, Gainsborough and Wilson, in landscape- 
painting, deserve a conspicuous place. Both were 
also portrait-painters of no ordinary excellence, 
especially the former, and it is in this department 
that he is now best known and appreciated. The 
school in which Gainsborough studied was the 
woods of his native Suffolkshire, of which he 
caught the inspiration so early, that he became a 
painter when only twelve years old, and his be- 
loved themes for life were the sylvan scenes, the 
cottages, and the peasantry of England, which he 
portrayed with the same force, truth, and ima- 
ginativeness which Burns and Bloomfield mani- 
fested in poetry. Of Richard Wilson, the aim 
was of aatill loftier kind ; for while he devoted his 
whole powers to the representation of scenery, his 
six years of study in Italy enabled him to clothe 
forest and hill, tree and temple, with the bright 
inspiration of an Italian sky and sunshine. In 
contrast to this was John Opie, whom Peter 
Pindar found in a saw-pit, whose genius he de- 
tected under the coarse jacket of an artisan, and 
whom he encouraged by his approval and in- 
structions to become an artist. Opie became a 
painter both in portrait and history, and although 
he could never surmount the effects of his early 
humble life and mechanical calling, he had the 
good sense to avoid the poetical and ideal for 
the realities of truth and nature, and was re- 
warded with the reputation of being inferior to 
few of his contemporaries, at least in truth, force, 
and originality. 

The establishment of the Royal Academy, and 
the distinction of its two first presidents, Rey- 
nolds and West, were certain to evoke a whole 
host of artists either as their imitators or rivals, 
a brief enumeration of whom would overflow our 
limits, From these we must therefere content 
ourselves with a selection of the most distin- 
guished. In front of them was George Romney, 
a native of Westmoreland, who studied at Rome, 
and on returning to London in 1775, became the 
most formidable of all the competitors of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whom for a time he almost 
eclipsed. But exquisite though his productions 
are, his patience and application were not equal 
to the ardour and originality of his genius; and 
hence so many of his pieces were either unfin- 
ished, or completed so hastily as to detract from 

. their unquestionable merits. Another eminent 


of the Scottish poet of that name, whu, after study- 

ing in Italy, became so highly distinguished in 

England by his portraits, that in 1767 he was 

appointed portrait-painter to the king and queen. 

He, too, was so popular in his day, that he for a 

time obacured the renown of Reynolds, and ob- 

tained the high distinction of being called the 

“Scottish Vandyke.” But his was a divided 

affection, in which the love of art was counter- 

balanced by attachment to literary and politi- 

cal studies ; and his professional career was pre- 

maturely stopped by an injury in his right arm, 

which obliged him to abandon painting. Nor in 

this list of British artists must the name of John 

Singleton Copley be omitted, although like West 

he was an American, having been born at Bostou 

(Massachusetts) in 1737, and who settled in Eng- 

land in 1775. His subjects were illustrative of 

British history, and of these, the best known aro 

the Death of the Earl of Chatham, and the Death. 

of Major Pearson. Paul Sandby is also worthy 

of notice, not merely as an eminent artist, but 

the founder of the water-colour school of paint- 

ing—a new department of the art, which had 
hitherto been unknown or despised. Other ar- 
tists of equal distinction succeeded before the 

close of the present period, whose names, however, 

may be deferred to the next. For the present, 

we may close the list with George Morland, that 
irregular, eccentric genius, who was too impatient 
to study in any school, and too careless to attain 
the very highest excellence, which he might have 

won in his own department. His darling sub- 
jects were the humblest objects of rural life; but 
even these he could invest with interest and ar- 
tistic beauty, so that at the magic touch of his 
pencil, the pig-sty became a palace, and the 
thatched hovel a home for Jove. His gipsy’s 
ass is a creature that has supped up the east 
wind ; his pigs are so sleek and glossy, so intel- 
ligent and happy, that ladies might fondle them 
instead of lap-dogs; even his dunghills have a 
pouncet-box richness, that gives them a sweet 
savour in the nostrils of the daintiest criticism. 
Such were the wondrous talents of Morland—or 
such at least they were considered till within 
these few years—who, after a reckless life of de- 
sultory application, died in 1804, at the prema- 
ture age of forty, through the effects of dissipa- 
tion and intemperauce. 

While the present period was thus 80 success- 
ful in the production of a native school of puint- 
ing, the same may be said of the sculpture of 
England, which hitherto, such as it was, had 
been under the direction of foreign artista. The 
impulse, indeed, that had been given to the sister 
art, was certain to act upon sculpture also. The 
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founders of the Royal Academy, who, after study- 
ing at Paris and Rome, returned to England in 
1755, and was first brought into notice by obtain- 
ing the appointment of state-coach carver to the 
king, in which capacity he ornamented the glitter- 
ing four-wheeled pageantry in which royalty is 
conveyed to parliament. But, unfortunately, his 
bias was classical and French, and the public 
monuments which he executed were a strange 
jumble, in which men who had lived in the 
eighteenth century were clothed in Roman cos- 
tume, or brightened with saintly halos, and sur- 
rounded by seraphs, cherubs, and celestial clouds 
and glories. Another academician was William 
Tyler, a less daring, but also inferior artist, whose 
chief production 1s the monument of General 
Lawrence in Westminster Abbey. These sculp- 
tors, however, were nothing more than the com- 
mencement of an era, the first promise of an ex- 
cellence which their successors were destined to 
attain. They were succeeded by Banks, Nolle- 
kens, and Bacon, who were the precursors of ar- 
tists more eminent still, but whose merits are 
worthy of more than a passing notice. 

Thomas Banks, born mm 1735, indicated such 
early excellence as a sculptor, that his productions 
attracted the notice of the Royal Academy as soon 
as it was formed; and under its patronage and 
at its expense he was sent to Italy, where he 
studied the productions of the Greek masters, 
until he was wholly pervaded both with their 
excellences and defects. The first of these he 
manifested in the statue of Achilles and the 
Falling Giant, in which the ancient heroic forms 
were revived with a fidelity and power worthy 
of the days of Phidias; the second, by such a 
servile adherence to the rules of the antique, that, 
rather than delineate modern heroism in its own 
costume, he stripped its heroes to the skin, and 
gave them Wisdom, Valour, Genius, or Victory 
for their assistants or attendants. Such was still 
the bondage which pervaded this department of 
art, and from which it was not wholly emanci- 
pated even so late as when Wyatt dared to repre- 
sent the pig-tail of George ITI. in the well-known 
equestrian statue. But Banks, with all his su- 
perior excellence, had neither sufficient courage 
nor invention tv break through the conventional 
rule; while his own age had not sufficient taste 
to appreciate his productions, which would have 
raised him to high renown in the country and 
the days of Pericles. It was not, therefore, until 
he had departed from the world that his worth 
was appreciated at its full value. As for Joseph 
Nollekens, who was born in 1737, and whose long 
life was extended to 1823, he was so unrivalled 
in portrait-sculpture that his busts rivalled the 
portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds in artistic genius, 
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It was in the last 
quality, however, that he excelled, and for which 
he-was at all.times ready to sacrifice the tempta- 
tions of idealism. The same quality exists in his 
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monuments, where he represented real personages 
as they veritably appeared, and mythic charac- 
ters as he found them, while he imparted to them 
such a grace and beauty as his predecesyors had 
been unable to attain. His chief defect, indeed, 
was that want of poetical power, through the 
possession of which he might have broke through 
established rule, and imparted a higher charm 
to the truthful and real which he was so well 
fitted to delineate. Lower in the scale of excel- 
lence than Banks and Nollekens, although of dis- 
tinguished merit as a sculptor, was John Bacon, 
who, by the unaided power of his own genius, 
forced his way to excellence and distinction. His 
productions in early youth were images for a 
pottery, and consisted of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses in porcelain; but he advanced step by 
step in the study of sculpture, until he obtained 
for his attempts a premium from the Society of 
Arts, and subsequently the prize of the first gold 
medal from the Royal Academy. On entering 
into public and professional life, he was employed 
to execute # bust of the king; its merits, and the 
royal patronage which rewarded it, brought him 
into notice and full occupation; and having thus 
learned wherein his excellence lay, he persevered 
in the track which conducted him to fame and 
fortune. This pursuit of the profitable, instead 
of a self-denying devotedness to posthumous fame, 
continued with him to the end; and contented 
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with the limits which he had marked to his! so that there was not a vessel of ancient work- 


aspirations, all his works were not only well exe- 
cuted, but crowned with approbation and success. 
On this account, his busts, and especially his full- 
length statues, in which the living man was to 
be copied, are superior to his monuments, in 
which allegorical personages, according to the 
prevalent taste, had to be mixed with human 
actors. His chief work of the latter kind is 
the monument of the Earl of Chatham in Guild- 
hall! Flaxman, by far the greatest sculptor of 
them all, was already at work in his studio; but 
a particular notice of him more properly belongs 
to the succeeding period. 

It was not merely, however, to the studio of the 
artist that the cultivation of the fine arts was 
confined, nor to marble, stone, and canvas that 
their productions were limited. The imaginative 
spirit that was growing to such maturity, and 
spreading abroad its wings for still higher flights, 
could also condescend to visit the mechanical 
work-rooms of the potteries, and sit down at their 
furnace hearths. It indeed was right and reason- 
able, as well as a matter to be expected, that amidst 
this growing improvement, the arts should vouch- 
safe to throw their charm over the comforts of do- 
mestic life, as had been their office of old in Greece 
and Etruria, where men drank out of something 
vetter than unshapely vessels of mere vulgar clay. 
In England, accordingly, finer kinds of earth and 
better modes of glazing had already been intro- 
duced into our stoneware manufactories, al- 
though neither in form nor colour their produc- 
tions had as yet been improved. This result was 
reserved for Josiah Wedgwood, who, in 1763, 
produced a new kind of cream-coloured ware of 
superior texture and durability. From the royal 
patronage which it obtained, it was distinguished 
by the name of the queen’s ware; and so great 
was its superiority to that of the Continent, that 
England was no longer dependent upon France 
and Holland, as she had hitherto been, for the 
better kind of her earthenware and porcelaim. 
These countries, indeed, and even Europe at large, 
soon became customers for this new manufacture 
of Wedgwood, which they termed English ware. 
While Wedgwood thus improved the mere ma- 
terial, he introduced still more important im- 
provements into its forms and colouring by a 
careful study of the antique, through which he 
converted homely jugs and pitchers into classical 
Etruscan urns, and Greek poetical amphore. Nor 
was this all, for he moulded the refined attem- 
pered clay into the medallion, cameo, and sta- 
tuesque ornaments of these vessels, and finally 
discovered the long lost art of painting upon them, 
as if their surfaces had been of paper or canvas, 


1 See an engraving of the figure in Bacon’s monument of 
Chatham in Westminster Abbey, vol. ifi. p. 501. 





manship, however exquisite, whose exact liko- 
ness he could not produce. To this pottery- 
painting nothing but pottery-engraving was 
needed, to bring such improved ware within the 
means of the common people; and this was accom- 
plished about the same period by Mr. Carter, an 
engraver in Liverpool, who invented the art of 
stamping with engraved copperplates upon the 
pottery. This process, from its colour, was called 
black printing; and the first tea-service with this 
improvement is said to have been made in 1767. 
In a few years afterwards, blue printing suc- 
ceeded, by which the black was superseded. 
With regard to engraving, which holds the 
same relation to the fine arts that printing does 
to literature, it was impossible that such popular 
painters as Reynolds, West, and their successors 
should arise, without creating a demand for copies 
of their productions; and line-engravers accord- 
ingly were created in abundance by the want that 
called them into exercise. Among these, espe- 
cially, was Willam Woollet, the engraver of land- 
scape and historical painting, and Sir Robert 
Strange, a native of Orkney, who attained the 
highest style of his art, in his engravings of the 
productions of the great Italian masters. Be-, 
sides these, was John Browne, the pupil and 
assistant of Woollet, and William Byrne, the en- 
graver of subjects of antiquarianism and topo- 
graphy. There were also Thomas Major, engraver 
to George ITI., whose chief productions were en- 
gravings from the worksof the Dutch and Flemish 
painters; and Joseph Strutt, the illustrator of Eng- 
lish antiquarianism. A whole host succeeded, 
whose names and whose excellences in their dif- 
ferent styles of engraving would oceupy too much 
space to particularize. But it was soon found 
not enough to produce large faithful transcripts 
of the paintings of eminent artists; books had also 
to be illustrated with numerous engravings, and 
the facilitics of the art multiplied to produce im- 
pressions by the thousand; and hence, while 
engravers were obliged to assume the indepen- 
dence of artists, their productions have been 
multiplied during our own day by the substi- 
tution of steel for copper engraving, to meet 
the growing demand for splendid books and an 
illustrated literature. The same spirit not only 
multiplied the resources of the old, but re- 
called to life the long neglected style of engrav- 
ing on wood, which had commenced almost as 
early as printing, but which contented itself with 
coarse productions and the fantastic ornaments 
of title-pages. But it did not keep pace with 
the improvement of printing; on the contrary, 
it continued to degenerate, until its productions 
were found to disfigure rather than to orna- 


ment a well-printed book; so that the practice 
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of engraving on wood had been for some time 
aban loned, when Bewick came forward not only 
to restore it, but also to raise it to a high place 
among the fine arts. Thomas Bewick was born 
at Chersy Burn, near Newcastle, in 1753; and, 
before he emerged to artistic distinction, is said 
to have worked, when a boy, occasionally in a 
Being apprenticed to an engraver in 
Newcastle, he acquired the manual rudiments of 
his future occupation by engraving door-plates 
and occasionally picturcs for books, until at last 
he was employed to cut diagrams on wood for 
Hutton’s 7reatise on Mensuration. The success 
with which he executed this commission, en- 
couraged him to devote his attention to wood- 
engraving, and a premium from the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, for his woodcut illustra- 
tion of the fable of the Huntsman and Old Hound 
Having taught the 
art to his younger brother John, the two became 
in Newcastle the restorers of a revived style of 
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engraving, whose excellence arrested general 
attention, and produced a host of imitators. This 
effect. was chiefly owing to the publication of the 
Natural History of Quadrupeds, in which the mas- 
terly illustrations of Thomas Bewick exhibited the 
highest delicacy of manual excellence, combined 
‘ with independent artistic genius. His publica- 
tion, of even superior attraction, on Britesh Birds, 
a work too popular to require description, was 
the crowning production of ‘Thomas Bewick; 
and at the close of this period, engraving on 
wood may be said to have rivalled the best pro- 
ductions on steel and copper, and to have estab- 
lished itself as an important requisite in the illus- 
trated literature of the nineteenth century. 

The intellectual spirit of the age that per- 
vaded every department of art and science alike, 
and the musical predilections of George IITI., 
which he inherited from his German descent. 
were not likely to suffer music to be neglected 
amidst the general stir and revival. Much, 
indeed, had been done in the two preceding 
reigns for the improvement of the national taste 
in this department; and sacred music in par- 
ticular, at the accession of the third George, was 
considered to have reached its highest style of 
excellence. This was especially the case in the 
cathedral music, although the composers of an- 
thems which the present period produced did 
not fall short of their predecessors. Among 
these may be mentioned the names of Kent, 
Nares, and Hayes, Dupuis, Arnold, and the 
Earl of Mornington. In the oratorio, that species 
of sacred drama which Handel had naturalized 
in Britain, and where the powers and resources 
of music were manifested in their highest state 
of development, that great master was still alone 
and ‘without a follower ; but the excellence of his 
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sublime productions in this department seemed 
enough of itself, and the public would as soon 
have thought of craving for another Milton or an- 
other Shakspeare, as for another Handel. In the 
music of the opera, that of Italy had fallen into 
abeyance for the time; but this was the less to 
be regretted, as the English opera had risen in 
its room, and afforded full scope for native mu- 
sical composers, the chief of whom were Arne, 
Linley, Dibdin, Arnold, Shield, and Storace. 
But independently of the cathedral and the thea- 
tre, there were musical associations established 
for the improvement of the art, and its naturali- 
zation in an English home. Such was the Catch 
Club, an association of English noblemen and 
gentlemen established in 1761, by which the 
public taste was improved, and the glee, a spe- 
cies of song-music entirely native, was modelled 
anew, if not wholly invented. Another was the 
Concert of Ancient Music, which had for its aim 
the preservation of the works of the old masters, 
aud the ancient national melodies, which were 
in danger of being lost amidst the ardour of mo- 
dern progress, This last society originated that 
splendid series of fine concerts, under the name 
of the “commemoration of Handel,” which met 
in the months of May and June, 1784, in the nave 
of Westminster Abbey, under the royal patron- 
age and presence, aud where the productions of 
Handel exclusively were given by 513 performers. 
These great meetings, which were national assem- 
blages of all the rank, influence, and musical taste 
of Britain, and by which an impulse to the culti- 
vation of sacred music was diffused throughout 
every part of England, were continued for several 
years, and with a chorus that at last nearly 
doubled its original numbers, until the frightful 
discords of the French revolution called its pa- 
trons away to more urgent and very different 
occupations. But their example was not lost in 
the provinces, as was shown by the second trien- 
nial musical festival of Birmingham in 1784, and 
still more by that of 1802. These were followed 
by concerts provincial, civic, and social, under 
every kind of patronage and for every grade of 
rank, which, commencing towards the close of 
the present period, were more fully manifested 
in the following. Music having thus grown into 
importance, soon found its historians; and in 1776, 
the General History of the Science and Practice of 
Music, by Sir John Hawkins, was published in 
five quarto volumes. This was succeeded in 1789 
by the more popular though inferior work, 4 
General History of Music, by Charles Burney, 
Mus. Doc, F.R.S., in four volumes quarto. Fifty 
years earlier such works would not have been 
published, or at all events would not have found 
readers, but they were now received with wel- 
come, and studied with wide-spread attention. 
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In the researches of science the present period 
did not yield to its predecessors; but instead of 
dealing in theories and abstractions, theee inves- 
tigations aimed at the practical, and had reference 
to the business of everyday life. On this ac- 
count, if they possessed more real utility, they 
had less show and learned pretension than many 
investigations of far inferior importance. Thus, 
the voyages of Captain Cook, which were fitted 
out by government, were made not for the grati- 
fication of mere scientific curiosity, but the dis- 
covery of islands to be colonized, and astronomi- 
cal observations of the transit of Venus in the 
Pacific for the improvement of navigation, In 
these successful enterprises, the name of Sir 
Joseph Banks will always be connected with 
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Sir JosEPH Banks, P RS pests a print by Schiavonetti, 
after the picture by T Phillips, R 4 
that of Captain Cook, as the companion of the 
great navigator's first voyage, and practical im- 
prover of some of his best discoveries. He was 
born in London in 1743, and devoted himself to 
the natural sciences, especially that of botany, 
which he pursued with such ardour and success, 
that his wish to join Cook’s expedition was 
granted by government with hearty cordiality. 
He prevailed upon Dr. Solander, a distinguished 
pupil of Linneus, to accompany him, and thus 
few of the useful productions of the South Sea 
Islands were likely to elude their search ; he also 
engaged @ staff of draughtsmen and painters to 
delineate such objects as could not be easily 
transported. The result was, that after the three 
years’ voyage, Sir Joseph Banks brought home 
n splendid collection of specimens from Tahiti, 
New Zealand, and Australia, the use of which he 
was anxious to impart to society and the world 
at large. In thie way, while he planted in these 
Vou. IV. 
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islands the seeds of Europe, he brought with 
him their own in return; and some of the most 
beautiful plants which adorn our gardens and 
shrubberies—the sugar-cane of Tahiti, which was 
transplanted into some of our colonies—the 
breadfruit tree, which was introduced into the 
tropical regions of America—and the Phormium 
tenaz, or flax of New Zealand, were among the 
substantial benefits discovered and diffused over 
the habitable globe by his scientific zeal and 
large-hearted philanthropy. Being disappointed 
in his hopes of accompanying Captain Cook on 
his second voyage, Sir Joseph equipped a vessel 
at his own expense, and, accompanied by several 
skilful naturalists, made a voyage to Iceland 
in 1772, where for two months he explored that 
1egion of living volcanoes and eternal snows, and 
returned with valuable specimens of its produc- 
tions. The rest of the life of Sir Joseph Banks 
was spent at home in scientific investigations, 
which, with his previous communications, occupy 
a large space in the Vransactions of the Royal 
Society of London; and of this important insti- 
tute he was elected president in 1778, while he 
had the title of baronet conferred on him in 1781 
An important discovery of this period in the 
science of medicine, by which not only health and 
beauty have been preserved, but thousands and 
myriads of lives annually saved, has immorta- 
lized the name of Dr. Jenner, which, but for this, 
might have passed away with those silent bene- 
factors of their species who demand little notice 
while they live, and leave no permanent 1ecord 
by which to be remembered. After the small 
pox had continued to be the fellest destroyer of 
life in Europe from the time of the Crusades, at 
which it had been introduced, till the eighteenth 
century, the practice of inoculation was intro- 
duced from Turkey into England in 1721, chiefly 
through the exertions of the celebrated lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. But the popular and 
religious outcry raised against such a mode of 
cure, its severe nature and alleged uncertainty, 
and the tedious expensive process it required, 
made it unwelcome to the rich and inaccessible to 
the poor, so that multitudes preferred the risk 
of the disease itself, to the painful certainties of 
inoculation. Accordingly, even where the prac- 
tice was adopted, it only tended to spread the 
contagion over the many who neglected it, as 
was shown by a report presented on the subject 
to a committee of the House of Commons. From 
this it appeared, that while for fifty-five years 
before the introduction of inoculation, the pro- 
portion of deaths from small-pox was as 72 in 
1000, it had risen during the thirty years after- 
wards, so that the deaths were as 95 in 1000. 
While the great Asiatic remedy was thus he- 
coming an European failure, the thoughtful mind 
337 
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of Dr. Edward Jenner received the intimation 
of a simple local rumour as the groundwork of 
a glorious and most important discovery. He 
found that in Gloucestershire, where he resided, 
a popular belief existed, that workers in the dairy 
who were infected with matter from the sores on 
the udder of the cow, were ever after secured 
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from the contagion of small-pox. And what 
connection could there be between the disease 
aud a cow's udder? It looked like the detection 
of a thief by the revolution of the sieve and 
shears, or the counteraction of a witch’s malevo- 
lence by nailing a horse-shoe on the door. But 
Jenner pondered upon the report, and then tested 
it by actual experiment. On the 14th of May, 
1796, he took matter from the sore on the hand 
of a dairymaid who had caught the infection 
from the udders of her master’s cows, and applied 
it in two gentle incisions to the arm of a boy. 
The usual slight effects of ordinary vaccination 
followed during nine days, but on the tenth the 
boy was well again. Having thus tried the gen- 
tleness and safety of the application, Dr. Jenner 
next proceeded to make proof of its efficacy as a 
remedy: he on the lat of July inoculated the boy 
with small-pox matter, but no disease followed ; 
he repeated the experiment some months after- 
wards, and the same result was obtained. Many 
similar trials were subsequently made on other 
persons, but in every case the effect was the same, 
showing that the matter of cow-pox effectually 
guarded from the infection of small-pox, and 
was itself a very easy and harmless form of the 
disease, giving no more trouble than a common 
sore. These important results obtained by Jen- 
ner were hailed with triumph, but mixed also 
with doubt: such a blessing was thought too 
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great to be obtained from a cause apparently so 
insignificant and even ridiculous; but the trials 
made by others only verified the conclusion, and 
showed that the healing principle was more 
widely diffused than was at first supposed, being 
also found in the heels of horses, when affected 
with the tumour known under the name of grease. 
Thus vaccination (so called from vacca, a cow), 
was fully established, and generally used in Eng- 
land, and was soon after adopted in France, Italy, 
Germany, Holland, Turkey, the British colonies, 
and the United States of America. When we 
remember that in England there were 35,000 
deaths annually from small-pox alone, before the 
practice of vaccinating was introduced, and that 
the mortality was equally great in other countries 
of Europe, we can then estimate the value of 
the discovery which we owe to the experiments 
of Dr. Jenner. 

In passing from the fine arts and science to 
literature, the subject during this period becomes 
of such amplitude, and of so diversified a nature, 
that to each department nothing more than a 
brief notice can be afforded. In a record of the 
authorship of this prolific period, the first place 
is due to those ethical writers, who were inspired 
by the improving spirit of the age, and who 


'| placed themselves in the front rank of its progress 


and direction. And here, the highest place is due 
to Samuel Johnson, who, in himself, was a sort 
of living impersonation of that progress. He was 
born in 1709, and died in 1784. His first public 
attempt in authorship was as a poet; and in his 
“London,” and the “Vanity of Human Wishes,” 
he showed that he only needed a less universal 
mind to become one of the most eminent of Bri- 
tish poets. But his wondrous powers needed a 
wider field of action, and the failure of his tra- 
gedy of “Irene” seems to have disinclined him to 
any further attempt in the poetical department. 
During the rest of his long life of authorship, he 
produced the Rambler and Idler, which estab- 
lished his reputation as one of our best moral 
essayists; his Aasselas, a tale whose popular 
acceptance is still unimpaired; his edition of 
Shakspeare, in which he showed his acuteness 
as an annotator; his Lives of the Poets, that atill 
continues to be a masterpiece of biographical 
writing; and his Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland, where we have the literary Cyclops 
amusing himself and his hearers with gay 
flourishes upon his pandean reeds. But all his 
literary labours were light, compared with his 
Dictionary of the English Language, in which he 
singly accomplished a task which had usually 
been the undertaking of a whole academy, and 
fixed the standard of our nationaltongue. These 
which we have enumerated were his principal 
works; but besides, his indefatigable pen waa 
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employed in translations, political pamphlets, 
and journals, upon all of which his characteristic 
power was impressed, and his masterly hand re- 
eognized. Even in himeelf, also, Samuel Johnson 
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was a concentration of the noblest and best quali- 
ties of the English character. with a few of its 
defects—-a warmth and benevolence of heart, 
whose occasional overflows were alarmingly vol- 
canic; a firmness of resolve that could harden 
into dogged obstinacy; and an independence of 
soul which not only dispensed with aid, but some- 
times rejected it with a surly growl or angry de- 
fiauce. In intellect, his massiveness was clothed 
with an equally massive style; the armour of 
Achilles, in which none but himself could move 
with freedom; but all this was combined with 
such buoyant wit and facility, and such a graceful 
flow of imagination, that his conversational 
powers were as rich, influential, and remarkable 
as his writings. Happily, too, the best of these 
winged words and choice apothegms were not 
allowed to evanesce as soon as they had escaped, 
but were caught up by his devout worshipper, 
Boswell, and inscribed in a book, which book, on 
account of these intrinsic merits alone, is one of 
the most interesting in the English language. 
Such was Johnson, who ruled without a rival as 
the literary dictator of the day, and whose in- 
fluence has more or less continued to pervade the 
literature of England to the present hour. 
Closely connected with this great name, occurs 
that of Oliver Goldsmith, whose literary career 
was similar to that of Samuel Johneon, although 
his character in many points was a striking con- 
trast. He was born in Ireland in 1728, but 
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passéd the greater part of his life in London, after 
he had been educated at the universities of Dub- 
lin and Edinburgh, and made the tour of the 
Continent on foot. At his arrival in London in 
1758, he attempted to establish himself in practice 
as a physician, but found his Irish brogue such 
an impediment to his progress, that he betook 
himself to his pen; and his first production was 
the Chinese Letters, in which the quaint sarcasm 
and simple, easy, graceful style, were in such 
striking contrast to his appearance and conver- 
sation, as to make critics wonder how such a 
work could have issued from so unpromising a 
source. But the production which first brought 
him into public notice was his Zraveller, pub- 
lished in 1765, and of which Johnson declared, 
that there had not been so fine a poem written 
since the days of Pope. The reputation of the 
Traveller introduced to the press the Vicar of 
Wakefield, a work that had been previously writ- 
ten, but for which he could not find a publisher; 
and this moral tale, so admirable a sketch of 
domestic life, and so full of nature, beauty, and 
quiet humour, soon took the place which it still 
maintains, as the most finished specimen of this 
style of novel-writing that has ever been pro- 
duced. Encouraged by this success, he became 
& prose writer, and produced a History of Eng- 
land in a series of letters, a History of England 
in four volumes, a History of Rome, and a Hrstory 
of Greece; he also wrote an Inquiry into the pre- 
sent state of Polite Learning in Hurope, and his 
History of the Earth and Anvmated Nature. Al- 
though these works contained nothing either new 
or profound, being written by literary contract, 
and upon the spur of necessity, yet such was the 
gracefulness and beauty of their composition, 
that they became universal favourites, He then 
attempted dramatic writing, for which he showed 
talents of a high order; but his first comedy, the 
“Good-natured Man,’ had little success. His next 
production was the poem of the “Deserted Vil- 
lage,” a succession of beautiful and striking pic- 
tures, which few poets have equalled; and two 
years afterwards (1772), he produced his comedy 
of “She stoops to Conquer,” which was brought out 
at Covent Garden with complete success. These, 
irrespective of his incidental writings, were the 
works of Oliver Goldsmith, who, with his singu- 
lar felicity of style, was perfectly helpless in con- 
versation, so that, while Johnson, in full company, 
rolled the tide of his eloquence along with a 
power and copiousness which none could resist, 
Oliver either sat silent, or talked imbecility and 
nonsense, so that he was characterized as 
‘‘ ——— Oar Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll "’ 

Time, however, did full justice to Goldsmith ; 
his merits did not rest upon mere conventional 
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excellences; and when the magnificent style of 
Johnson had ceased to be the standard of excel- 
lence, the more simple and natural, but equally 
eloquent and forcible strain of “Goldie,” as the 
giant was wont to call him, became the model of 
all who aspired to write classical English, and 
as such has continued to the present day. 

In the meantime, the series of weekly papers 
on morals, politics, literature, and criticism, 
which commenced with Steele and Addison, had 
been continued ; and the Vadler, Spectator, and 
Guardian were followed by others that were 
eager to rush into such an influential tide of 
public opinion. These works, too, were generally 
formed of articles written by the most distin- 
guished writers of the time, and from their 
facilities of circulation they had a powerful, 
though silent and unnoticed influence upon the 
character of the reading public. The chief of 
these were, the Freethinker, conducted by Am- 
brose Philips; the Musewm, which had the best 
wits of the day for its contributors; the Adven- 
turer, edited by Dr. Hawkesworth; the World, 
the Connoiseur; and Johnson’s Rambler and Jdler, 
chiefly written by himself. These had also closed 
with the reign of George ITI., and were the pre- 
cursors of the era that succeeded, and for the 
improvement of which they had so ably pre- 
pared the way. Something more pungent and 
better fitted to the questions of the day was re- 
quired than grave, ethical discussions, and criti- 
cal dissertations; and to supply this want, 
political journalism commenced with the era of 
George ITT. The people were now alive to their 
rights and ready to maintain them, and this 
spirit called forth instructors who, right or wrong, 
were prompt to explain the public grievances, 
and point out the mode of redress. Such was 
the origin of The Briton, set up by government 
in 1762, and conducted by Smollett; and such 
the North Briton, its antagonist, under the 
management of Wilkes, established a few days 
after. And what reader of English history, how- 
ever ignorant of the merits of this now forgotten 
work, can fail to remember No. 45, and the 
portentous results which this insignificant broad- 
sheet produced? And then succeeded, after a 
short interval, the Letters of Junius, a series 
far more powerful than the preceding, in which 
their mysterious and still undiscovered author 
pointed the way to modern political journalism, 
and taught its disputants not only how to sharpen, 
but also to envenom the weapons of their warfare. 
The newspapers of the day were not slow to catch 
the prevalent spirit; and their tone, as well as the 
feelings of their readers, is happily illustrated in 
the Vicar of Wakefield, by the butler who, for the 
nonce, is playing the character of a country 
gentleman, in the absence of his master: “I read 
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all the politica that come out—the Daily, the 
Public, the Ledger, the Chronicle, the London 
Evening, the Wahttehall Hvening, the seventeen 
magazines and the two reviews; and though 
they hate each other, I love them all. Liberty, 
sir, liberty is the Briton’s boast, and by all my 
coal-mines in Cornwall, reverence its guardians.” 

But prolific though journalism had now become, 
something more was needed for the political in- 
struction of society than the rival feuds and fierce 
declamations ,of letters, magazines, and news- 
papers. It was necessary to define and explain 
those principles for which they were contending, 
instead of continuing a useless warfare against 
persons, names, and shadows; and be able to 
maintain the controversy with substantial argu- 
ments, instead of vague assertions. To remedy 
the existing defect of the age, and supply politi- 
cal theorizing both with soul and substance, the 
writings of Edmund Burke opportunely made 
their appearance. This eloquent orator, able 
statesman, and profound philosopher, was born 
in Dublin in 1730, and arrived in London in 1750. 
The greatness of his powers, his reflective char- 
acter, and capacity for intellectual acquirement, 
were signalized at the early age of twenty-six, 
when he wrote his “Vindication of Natural 
Society, or a View of the Miseries and Evils 
arising to mankind from every Species of Arti- 
ficial Society,” &c., a work in which his profound 
and accurate perceptions of the principles of right 
government are clearly and eloquently unfolded. 
A few months afterwards, he published his 
“Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful,” a work 
which he is said to have written at the age of 
nineteen, but in which immaturity of intellect 
is nowhere perceptible. The success of these and 
subsequent writings turned his ambition to politi- 
cal life and its distinctions ; and after several ap- 
pointments, he obtained a seat in parliament in 
1765, and became the life and soul of the Rock- 
ingham administration during the brief period 
of its existence. His subsequent public and 
political career was a brilliant one, the chief 
points of which have been detailed in a different 
portion of this history ; but throughout his close 
connection with the great parliamentary debates 
of the period, until his retirement from public 
life, and his death in 1797, his eloquent pen was 
constantly employed in inculeating the principles, 
and enforcing the duties of a sound and healthy 
legislation. This was the more necessary, when 
we take into account the outburst of the French 
revolution, by which British society was shaken 
to its foundations, and menaced with a similar 
change; and the dangerous theoriés of liberty, 
which found their influential advocates, not only 
in every department of the press, but in thie 
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senate, and even among the aristocracy. The 
titles of his principal writings indicate the sub- 
jects of which they treat, and are as follows :— 
“An Account of the European Settlements in 
America,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1757; ‘‘Observations on 
a, Late State of the Nation,” being a reply to a 
pamphlet entitled “The Present State of the 
Nation,” understood to have been written by 
Mr. George Grenville, or his secretary, in 1769; 
“Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discon- 
tents,” 1770; “ Reflections on the Revolution in 
France,” 1790; “ Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs,” 1792; “ Letter to a Noble Lord on 
his Pension,” 1796; “Letters on a Regicide 
Peace,” 1796-7 ; ‘‘Observations on the Conduct 
of the Minority,” 1797 Besides these, he revised 
for the press his principal speeches delivered in 
parliament upon the great leading topics of the 
American colonies, the economical reform bill, 
the India bill, the Warren Hastings’ impeach- 
ment, &c., between the years 1774 and 1789. To 
this enumeration must be added his superintend- 
ence of the Annual Register, from its com- 
mencement in 1758 to the close of his own life, 
and his contributions to its pages. The steadfast 
purpose of his career, and to which he adhered 
to the end, was distinctly announced in the fol- 
lowing passage of his Vindication of Natural 
Society, the earliest of his publications: -“The 
editor is satisfied that a mind which has no re- 
straint from a sense of its own weakness, of its 
subordinate rank in the creation, and of the ex- 
treme danger of letting the imagination loose 
upon some subjects, may very plausibly attack 
everything the most excellent and venerable ; 
that it would not be difficult to criticize the crea- 
tion itself ; and that if we were to examine the 
divine fabrics by our ideas of reason and fitness, 
and to use the same method of attack by which 
some men have assaulted revealed religion, we 
might, with as good colour, and with the same 
success, make the wisdom and power of God in 
his creation appear to many no better than fool- 
ishness.” 

While one great mind had thus been prepared 
at the fitting crisis, to advocate the principles on 
which the stability of the British constitution 1s 
founded and its Jaws administered, and raising 
an effectual appeal against those anarchical doc- 
trines by which they would have been subverted, 
another was in training to illustrate those princi- 
ples on which the commercial prosperity of the 
nation is based, and by which its wealth and 
power might be augmented and perpetuated. 
This was the task of Adam Smith, the author 
of the Wealth of Nations. Born in Scotland in 
1723, educated in Scotland and afterwards in 
England, and appointed successively to two chairs 
in the university of Glasgow, the one of logic, the 
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other of ethics, he had ample opportunity for the 
development of those theories by which senates 
and statesmen were to be directed in what consti- 
tutes the true prosperity of kingdoms, It was in 
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his lectures as professor that the first sketch of 
these was unfolded; and they were afterwards 
matured by a year’s residence in Paris, at a time 
when political economy was the great question of 
the day. His first work, which he published in 
1759, was his “Theory of Moral Sentiment; or, 
an essay towards an analysis of the principles by 
which men naturally judge concerning the con- 
duct and character, first of their neighbour, and 
afterwards of themselves ;” but able though this 
production was, and sufficient to establish his 
name among the highest of ethical writers, it was 
not yet the vocation upon which his affections 
had long been set, and by which his name was 
to descend to posterity. This great object of his 
life was achieved in 1776, after years of solitary 
meditation and study in the obscure town of 
Kirkcaldy, when he produced the Jnquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 
How necessary such a work was, will be evident 
to any one who thinks of the vague theories and 
random experiments by which mercantile policy 
had hitherto been characterized. The mere sym- 
bolsor representatives of abundance, the shadows 
of wealth, had been mistaken for the substance ; 
and nations and communities were supposed to 
possess all things, if they had enough of gold and 
silver. The facts, therefore, which Adam Smith 
sought to establish were, that money’s worth, and 
not money itself, is the real wealth of a nation - - 
that the only source of wealth is labour—and 
that labour is productive when it is devoted to 
manufactures and commerce, as well as to agri- 
culture, He illustrated the superior advantages 
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derived from the division of labour; and the ex- 
pediency of every nation to devote itself to its 
own means and produce, as well as every indivi- 
dual to his own sphere and capacity ; and showed, 
that what is prudence in the conduct of any 
private family, can scarcely be folly in that of a 
great kingdom. Along with these principles, 
hitherto so much lost sight of in the agricultural 
and commercial pursuits of nations, he advocated 
unlimited freedom of trade; and proved that all 
restrictions, either upon the internal or external 
commerce of a country, are absurd in principle 
and pernicious in their consequences. The 
Wealth of Nations descended upon the political 
world like a new revelation; it became the text- 
book of the British senate, and was soon trans- 
lated into all the languages of Europe. Before 
his death, also, which occurred in 1790, Adam 
Smith had the happiness to witness the success 
of those principles of commercial freedom which 
he had so ably advocated, for already they were 
beginning to influence our national counsels, and 
be recognized in other countries, as the true 
sources of national prosperity. 

The present age, which was so prolific of dis- 
tinguished men in every department of intellect, 
also abounded in historians; and of these, David 
Hume, as the historian of England, merits prior- 
ity of notice, He was born in Edinburgh, so 
early as 1711, and in 1739 had published 
his remarkable work, the 7reatise on Human 
Nature, which ten years after was reproduced in 
a new form, under the title of Philosophical 
Essays concerning Human Understanding. It 
was a most ingenious and plausible, but cold and 
misanthropical system of philosophy, which pro- 
mised neither comfort for this world nor happi- 
ness beyond it, and the sceptical spirit of which 
was happily too late for British society, already 
under the reaction of a better religious spirit. 
In 1742 he published his Lssays, Moral and 
Philosophical, which, by the more general inter- 
est of their subjects, and superior gracefulness 
of style, were better suited to the public taste, so 
that their reception consoled him for the fate of 
his other work, which, in his own words, “fell 
dead-born from the press, without reaching auch 
distinction as even to excite a murmur among the 
zealots.” In 1751 Hume published his Znguiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals; and in 1752 
his Political Discourees Occupying now a very 
high place both as metaphysician and political 
economist, David Hume came forth to the world 
in the character of an historian, by the publica- 
tion, in 1752, of the first volume of the History 
of England, comprising the period from the ac- 
cession of James I. to the death of Charles 1; 
this was followed by the second volume in 1756, 
containing the continuation of events onward to 
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the Revolution; and the third in 1759, which was 
occupied with the reigns of the Tudor sovereigns. 
Of the fate of this new work, about the success 
of which he was very sanguine at the outset, he 
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Daviy Hume —From a print by A. Smith, after the picture 
by Allan Rameay. 
gives the following account :—“‘I thought that I 
was the only historian that had at once neglected 
present power, interest, and authority, and the 
ery of popular prejudices; and as the subject 
was suited to every capacity, I expected propor- 
tional applause. But miserable was my disap- 
pointment; I was assailed by one cry of reproach, 
disapprobation, and even detestation ; English, 
Scottish, and Irish, Whig and Tory, churchman 
and sectary, freethinker and religionist, patriot 
and courtier, united in their rage against the man 
who had presumed to shed a generous tear for 
the fate of Charles I. and the Earl of Strafford ; 
and after the first ebullitions of their fury were 
over, what was still more mortifying, the book 
seemed to sink into oblivion.” All this outery of 
every party was nothing more than what might 
have been expected from the anti-Jacobitical 
spirit of the age, and from the cold unsympathiz- 
ing style with which he had treated the events 
of a period in which religion formed the prevail- 
ing element. Of the fate of the second volume 
he says, “ This performance happened to give leas 
displeasure to the Whigs, and was better received. 
It not only rose itself, but helped to buoy up its 
unfortunate brother.” In 1761, Hume published 
the two remaining volumes of his history, con- 
taining the whole narrative of events previous to 
the accession of the Tudors, which were received, 
he says, “ with tolerable, and but tolerable suc- 
cess.” This indifference of the reading public 
gradually abated; the intrinsic merits of the 
work at last compelled the general suffrage ; and 
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fora time Hume's History of England became 
the established standard, until a wider range of 
historical research and more liberal state of po- 
litical feeling had made his chief statements more 
than questionable, as well as every apology for 
ultra-Toryism no longer worthy of a hearing. 

While Hume was employed in writing a his- 

tory of England, another, a distinguished country- 
man of his own, was performing the same service 
for Scotland. This was William Robertson, 
D.D., one of the ministers of Edinburgh, and 
principal of the university of that city, whom 
we have already noticed as an able and influential 
leader of the Scottish church in its General As- 
sembly. His first great aim was a History of 
Scotland, during the reigns of Mary and James 
V/,, and this work he prosecuted for years in the 
retired and unobtrusive situation of a country 
clergyman, until it was published in 1759. The 
elegance of style and lucidness of arrangement 
by which it was distinguished, soon threw into 
the shade those antiquated and fragmentary na- 
tional histories upon which Scotland had hitherto 
depended ; and Dr. Robertson enjoyed his success 
not only in substantial profit, but also in prefer- 
ment to the highest offices for which a Scottish 
presbyter could be eligible. Encouraged by this 
success, he threw himself with full ardour into 
the literary field he had chosen; and after care- 
ful thought, selected for his next attempt a His- 
tory of the Regn of Charles V., which he fin- 
ished in 1769, and published in three volumes 
quarto, The success of this work was even 
greater than that of his Scottish history, and his 
fame as an historian was spread over France as 
well as England, by an excellent translation of his 
Charles V. into the French tongue. He would 
now have attempted a history of England, to 
which he was urged not only by the requests of 
his literary friends, but the wishes of his sove- 
reign; but this design, from causes which have 
not been explained, Dr. Robertson afterwards 
abandoned. This failure of intention, however, 
was compensated by his History of America, which 
was published in 1777, and by which the celebrity 
he had already acquired was fully supported, if 
not increased, His last work was an /istorical 
Disquisition concerning the Knowledge which the 
Ancients had of India, and the Progress of Trade 
with that Country prior to the Discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which was published in 1791, 
the year previous to his death. 

With the nameg of Hume and Robertson that 
of Gibbon will occur, to complete the triumvirate 
of distinguished historians which the present age 
preduced. Edward Gibbon was born at Putney 
in Surrey, 4.D. 1737. Born and educated a Pro- 
testant, he went over to the Church of Rome, 
and after remaining for some time in that com- 
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munion, he resiled into his former Protestantism. 
The worth of these cenversions and reconversions 
can be tested by his works, which are impreg- 
nated throughout with hostility to the Christian 
faith at large. His extensive reading and pro- 
found classical scholarship were aided by his 
study of war, both ancient and modern, into 
which he entered with avidity, in consequence 
of holding the commission of major in a militia 
regiment. His taste, learning, and talents having 
eminently fitted him for the work of an historian, 
nothing but the choice of a congenial subject 
was needed—and this was supplied by accident. 
Being at Rome on the 15th of October, 1764, it 
was while he was musing among the ruins of the 
Capitol, and while the bare-footed friars were 
singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that he 
suddenly conceived the idea of writing the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Although 
he did not commence the work until ten years 
afterwards, the project had never been lost sight 
of, and the whole of the Decline and Fall was 
completed and published by the middle of 1788. 
The appearance of the first portion of the work, 
which was in a quarto volume, excited universal 
attention, not only by its remarkable eloquence 
and learning, but its unfair and insidious account 
of the rise and progress of Christianity ; and keen 
exposures of its misrepresentations were written 
by able writers of different churches, who were 
at one on this occasion in defence of their common 
faith. Gibbon’s great historical work, which will 
always continue to form a portion of popular 
reading, is now well understood both in its‘merits 
and defects. With scholarship of no ordinary 
kind, he imparted to ages of darkness, and to 
actors and events that had been forgot, the 
beauty of sunshine, and the animation of moving 
vitality. But even this eloquence becomes cloy- 
ing from its richness, and fatiguing from its high- 
toned continuity, so that the reader would fain 
enjoy the changes of descent and rest, if his author 
would but vouchsafe him the indulgence. And 
what shall we say of Gibbon’s covert and most 
disingenuous attacks upon Christianity? It ia 
enough to state that these have been too fully 
exposed to be dangerous, and that even in a dis- 
passionate literary estimate of the Decline and 
Fall, they are in bad taste, and constitute the 
chief blemishes of the work. It will be agregd 
on all hands, and by every class of readers, that 
had he hated Christianity less virulently, he 
would have been a better historian. 

The present period was eminently an age of 
historical writing in Britain, while the range it 
commanded was all but universal both in town 
and country. The names of its authors, however, 
are so numerous, that we can only afford room 
for a few who come nearest the excellence of the 
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three we have already mentioned, and who, but 
tor them, would have occupied a conspicuous 
place in the historical literature of our country. 
The first in point of time was Lord Lyttleton, 
who, in 1764-7, produced the History of the Life 
of Henry II., a work not only of great accuracy, 
on account of the minute and extensive research 
of the author into the best old authorities, but 
the interest which he imparted to the record of 
a period hitherto disregarded, but during which 
the English constitution was successfully strug- 
gling into existence. A still higher service was 
rendered to his own country by Sir David Dal- 
rymple, Lord Hailes, who, in 1776-9, wrote the 
Annals of Scotland, from the accession of Mal- 
colm Canmore, to the accession of the house of 
Stuart, a work in which his antiquarian research 
and critical sagacity threw light upon many im- 
portant particulars in Scottish history which had 
hitherto been misunderstood orobscured. Another 
historian, whose works are still popular, was Dr. 
Robert Watson, who, in 1777, wrote the History 
of the Reign of Philip IT. of Sparn, as a sequel to 
Robertson's Charles V., and subsequently the 
first four books of the reign of Philip IIT, as a 
continuation of his previous history, but which 
he did not live to complete. Tu these may be 
added Leland and Warner, who wrote histories 
of Ireland; Dr. Adam Ferguson, author of an 
Essay on the History of Civil Society, and the 
History of the Progress and the Termination of the 
Roman Republic; and Holwell and Orme, who 
wrote histories of the foundation and progress 
of the British empire in India. A laborious, ac- 
curate, and judicious writer of this period, also, 
was Dr. Robert Henry, author of the History of 
Creat Britain, from the invasion of Julius Coxsar 
to the death of Henry VIIL., in five volumes 
quarto, a sixth being also published after hisdeath. 
The plan of this writer in treating his subject 
was both bold and original. Conceiving that the 
great object of history was to give an account of 
the people as well as of the kingdom, and of in- 
tellectual and moral progress as well as military 
and political changes, he divided each period of 
his work into seven chapters or segments, to each 
of which a separate subject was assigned. Thus, 
independently of the civil and military transac- 
tions of each epoch, there was a chapter devoted 
exclusively to its ecclesiastical history; a third 
to its peculiar forms of government, laws, and 
administration of justice; a fourth to the pro- 
gress of learning; a fifth to that of arts and 
manufacture; # sixth to the history of commerce; 
and a seventh to the manners and customs by 
which the period was characterized. This plan, 
although it comprised a complete history of the 
people as wel] as the nation, and a distinct view 
of their successive steps of progress in every de- 
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partment of moral, social, and intellectual life, 
was found so cumbrous of management and so 
prolix in its details, that with the exception of 
Dr. Rankin’s History of France—a work that was 
born unnoticed, and died without a sign—no at- 
tempt was made to imitate it until the appear- 
ance of the Pictorial History of England. This 
mode of writing history, when deprived of its 
cumbrousness, will perhaps be ultimately recog- 
nized and adopted as the best; and the obliga- 
tions which we owe to Henry for the discovery, 
although so long unfelt, will at last be freely and 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Towards the close of this period many other 
writers appeared, not only in the department of 
history, but also of theology, ethics, and politics, 
a few of whom we can only mention, and that, 
too, merely by name. Among the most distin- 
guished of those who wrote on the doctrines 
or evidences of Christianity, were Bishops Wat- 
son, Horsley, and Porteous; Doctors Campbell, 
Macknight, and Blair; and, greater than them 
all, Dr. Paley, whose E/ements of Moral and Po- 
litical Philosophy, Hore Pauline, View of the 
Evidence of Christianity, and Natural Theology 
became standard works in their several depart- 
ments. In politics was the noted Thomas Paine, 
whose ignorance was counterbalanced by im- 
mense assumption, and a clear, vigorous English 
style, and whose writings were popular incentives 
to mischief during the revolutionary period—and 
Mary Wolstonecraft, as keen an advocate for the 
rights of women, as Paine for the rights of man. 
There was also Godwin, her husband, who in 
1793 produced his Jnguiry concerning Political 
Justice, and its Influence on General Virtue and 
Happiness, and who afterwards threw the whole 
force of his genius into philosophical novel-writ- 
ing, by which he found he could more success- 
fully disseminate his opinions than by formal 
disquisitions and essays. Last of all, may be men- 
tioned the formidable name of Malthus, who ap- 
peared on the field at the close of this period like 
a comet in the horizon of political literature— 

** With fear of change 
Perplexing monarchs ;" 
and whose theories of superabundant populations, 
compared with the means of subsistence, have 
continued to agitate the hearts of provident 
statesmen without pause or mitigation to the 
present hour. 

In passing to the poetry of this period, we find 
abundance of that mechanical sing-song which 
the imitators of Pope had introduced, and which 
was all the more prolific, as it could be written 
without the aid of poetical inspiration. It was 
nothing more, indeed, than versification, which 
any one could produce who had a tolerable ear, 
and could count syllables upon his fingers, let 
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the muse be as obstinate as she might. In this 
manner Dean Swift's well-known receipt for the 
manufacture of an epic was no caricature, but 
a sober reality, descriptive of not a few heroic 
poems that had been, and were still, inflicted on 
the public without diffidence or compunction. 
But even before this period commenced, such 
works as Thomson's Seasons and Young’s Wight 
Thoughts indicated the coming of a better age, 
and the poetry of Johnson and Goldsmith con- 
firmed the promise. The present, indeed, was a 
transition period, wherein the struggle was going 
on through which the poetical era of Anne was 
to be superseded by that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—a great intellectual revolution that had 
directed the mind into new and more important 
paths, and which was certain to revert with 
double vigour to the mere elegances of life, after 
its substantialities had been secured. And yet, 
the present age was not without its fair number 
of genuine poets, whose productions still survive, 
and whose names are worthy of notice, although 
the prevailing bias was more in favour of practi- 
cal science and didactic philosophy. With these 
preliminary and general remarks, we proceed to 
individual notices of the chief poetical produc- 
tions of this practical, reasoning, and inquiring 
era of British history. 

As belonging both to the past and present 
period, because they lived in both, and have 
not been previously mentioned, we begin with 
Gray and Glover, poets of different character and 
excellence, though each was distinguished in his 
separate walk. Thomas Gray was born in 1716, 
and died in 1781. Seldom has an English poet 
been so learned, or one whose learning made him 
so fastidious; and on this last account, his poetry 
18 80 scanty, as to be contained in a few pages. 
And yet, each production is in itself an unrivalled 
gem, the richness of which may well compensate 
for its smallness, The chief of these are his 
Llegy in a Country Churchyard, and the ‘“ Bard;” 
und never was there such an anxious selection of 
words and delicate fingering of syllables, combined 
with such true poetical fervour, as was manifested 
in these wonderful poems. This character also 
extends to Gray’s other productions, not even ex- 
cepting his “ Ode on the Death of a Cat,” and the 
“Long Story”—poems in which he tried to lay 
aside his wonted solemnity and pomp for a light, 
hilarious style, and succeeded beyond expectation. 
After having shown how well he was fitted to 
occupy one of the highest places in poetry, if he 
would but boldly advance and occupy it, Gray, 
in 1768, was appointed to the professorship of 
history in the university of Cambridge. But 
notwithstanding his great acholarship and exten- 
sive knowledge, which fully qualified him for the 
office, the same fastidionsness which made his 
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poetical productions so few, still continued to 
haunt him ; and he died three years after his ap- 
pointment, of mere fretfulness at his continual 
resolution to write a course of lectures, coupled 
with his inability to commence the task. Of 
Richard Glover, a brief mention will suffice. He 
was born in London in 1712; and while cultivat- 
ing his poetical powers, which he had begun to 
manifest in early boyhood, he pursued the occu- 
pation of a Hamburg merchant, in which he 
rose to wealth and influence. His chief produc- 
tion was the epic poem of “Leonidas,” founded on 
the Persian invasion of Greece and the fall of the 
hero of Thermopyle; ‘and as he had been a 
champion of popular liberty, and supporter of 
the Whig party, the latter could do no less than 
laud his poem, which they extolled as equal to 
Homer's Jliad. This almost insane cry was con- 
tinued for some years, and in the heyday of his 
fame, Glover wrote the tragedy of ‘‘ Boadicea,” 
which was favourably received in Drury Lane 
Theatre; and “Medea,”a dramatic poem adapted 
from the tragedies of the same name by Euripides 
and Seneca, and modelled in the same form, with 
the ancientchorus. But works that were praised sv 
far beyond their due, and for mere party purposes, 
were as disproportionably underrated by the 
generation that succeeded; and notwithstanding 
its intrinsic merits, which make it still worth a 
perusal, there are scarcely perhaps three persons 
in the present day who have read Glover's “ Leo- 
nidas.” Apother poet of the last and present 
period, and whose merits are too great to be over- 
looked, was Mark Akenside, who was born in 
1721, and educated at the universities of Edin- 
burgh and Leyden, where he acquired an amount 
of classical learning that was rare among the 
poets of the day. At the early age of twenty- 
three he wrote his chief poem, the “ Pleasures of 
Imagination,” which Pope, who saw it in manu- 
script, declared to be the production of no every- 
day writer; and which Samuel Johnson lauded 
as “an example of great felicity of genius, and 
uncommon amplitude of acquisitions; of a young 
mind stored with images, and much exercised in 
combining and comparing them.” Profound meta- 
physical abstractions aud philosophical disquisi- 
tions have seldom been illustrated with such 
poetical imagery, or expressed in Such sounding, 
magnificent language, as in the “ Pleasures of Im- 
agination ;” and hence the work, which at firat 
enjoyed a boundless popularity, was uot thrown 
aside, when the romantic school of poetry arose, 
but continued to be prized by those whose estima- 
tion was of best account, until the more attractive 
writings of Wordsworth superseded it. Besides 
this poem, Akenside produced a collection of 
lyrics ; but these, with the exception of a “Hymn 
to the Naiads,” are cold and uninteresting. 
338 
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Of the other poets, the predecessors of the 
modern school, who were living in the earlier 
part of this period, and who gained a poetical 
reputation that endured during their day, a few 
names are worthy of being particularized. Of 
these was William Mason, a clergyman, who 
was born in 1725, and died in 1797. He wasthe 
friend of Gray, whom he devoutly imitated, and 
whose poetical defects he exaggerated, without 
being able to rise to his fire and fervour. <Ac- 
cordingly, though he had great merits of his 
own, as may be seen in his dramatic poems of 
‘*Caractacus” and “ Ilfrida,” which were formed 
upon the Greek model, his reputation was soon 
absorbed in the superior merits of the author of 
the “Bard,” whom he so implicitly followed. An- 
other poet was William Wilkie, professor of natu- 
ral philosophy in the university of St. Andrews, 
and author of the “Epigoniad,” an epic poem, in 
which he selected the siege of Thebes for his sub- 
ject, and the predecessors of the Homeric heroes 
for his actors. Nothing could exceed the extra- 
vagant commendations with which this poem 
was received: it was thought equal even to the 
Iliad, of which it was scarcely a faint, dying echo. 
But throughout the whole work, there is nothing 
that rises above mere common-place rhyme, ex- 
cept the single episode descriptive of the death 
of Hercules. A greatly superior poet to either 
Mason or Wilkie, was James Beattie, professor 
of philosophy in the university of Aberdeen, 
who in 1770 wrote the highly popular “ Essay on 
Truth,” in refutation of the scepticism of David 
Hume, and in the following year completed his 


reputation, by publishing the poem of the “ Min- | and the “ Candidate.” 


strel.” It was by this last production, 39 elevated 
by moral feeling, and beautified by poetical im- 
agery and stately melodious versification, rather 
than his philosophical prose works, that he 
secured a permanent distinction. 
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versal favourite. Encouraged by his success, Fal- 
coner attempted a few short poetical pieces, chiefly 
on political subjects ; but ashore, his genius had 
a sailor’s awkwardness, and could find no sea- 
room or chart amidst these land hurricanes, so 
that, beyond his “Tempest,” not a stanza that he 
has produced is worthy of notice. The sea that 
had cradled and nursed him, and whose varieties 
he had 80 well described, was finally his grave; 
for in 1769 he embarked as purser on board the 
Aurora East Indiaman, which perished with all 
her crew on her voyage to the East Indies. 

In contrast to Falconer was Charles Churchill, 
w poet to whom satire was absolute sustenance, 
and political commotion the breath of life. Al- 
though educated for the church, in which in 
due time he obtained a living, his restless, eccen- 
tric disposition unfitted him for clerical decencies 
and restraints, so that when he found he could 
subsist independent of its emoluments, he aban- 
doned the profession. He commenced the career 
of poet at the age of thirty; and in the short 
course of four years, and amidst a life of reckless 
dissipation, he produced an amount of poetry 
remarkable both for quantity and talent. The 
chief of these were the “ Rosciad,” the first of his 
published works, in 1761, a desperate attack on 
the principal theatrical managers and actors of 
the period ; the “Apology,” a reply to the critics 
who assailed him ; “ Night,” an excuse for his noc- 
turnal adventures, which were by no means worthy 
of justification; the “Prophecy of Famine,’ a 
fierce and stinging invective against the Scots; 
the ‘ Author,” asatire on pedants and pedagogues ; 
He also assisted Wilkes, 
and contributed several papers to the orth 
Briton. Besides being regarded as the very 
Dryden of modern poetry, he was extravagantly 
lauded as the scourge of tyrants, and generous 


Nor must | champion of liberty. This judgment, however, 


William Falconer, the bard of the ocean, be over- | a succeeding generation refused toconfirm. His 
looked in these uotices, He was born in Edin- | poetry is vigorous, but rough and unmusical, and 


burgh in 1730, the son of parents in humble life, 
and after a scanty, desultory education, betook 
himself to the life of a sailor, and was shipwrecked 
off Cape Colonna, where the whole crew, except 
himself and two sailors, perished. Born a poet, 
and having such experience of storm and wreck 
as few poets have enjoyed, Falconer conceived 
the happy thought of adopting his disaster for 
his theme; and in 1762 he published the “Ship- 
wreck,” a work which none but a sailor could 
have produced. And never were the manceuvres 
of a ship, or the rough phraseology of the sea, 
more strikingly depicted, or more harmoniously 
expressed, nor the miseries of a shipwreck more 
pathetically brought before the comprehensions 
of ordinary landsmen, than in this poem, which 
took the public by surprise, and became an uni- 
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its chief pungency is derived from personal ani 
political hatred, to which he gave unlimited scope. 
His themes, also, being of a local and temporary 
character, secured present popularity at the ex- 
pense of permanence, and no one now, who reads 
his pages, can be moved by his abuse either of 
particular men and their measures, or of whole 
communities, In this way, for instance, his 
satire of Scottish poverty is utterly pointless, be- 
cause no longer applicable, Such was the result 
of talents which, if carefully cultivated and wisely 
applied, might have raised him to a distiguished 
place among the best poets of our country, but 
which served no better purpose than to aid in 
breaking the thraldom of the old school of poetry, 
and pointing to that new and better path into 
which our literature was about to enter. 
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The last distinguished poet of the artificial | overlooked. This craving and hope suggested the 


school, in whom the reign of Pope may be said 
to have expired, was Dr. Erasmus Darwin. He 
was born at Elton, near Newark, in 1731, edu- 
cated at Cambridge and Edinburgh, and settled 
as physician at Lichfield, in which town he is 
stated to have been of great service to the poor. 
Although he must long have cultivated his poeti- 
cal talent, he did not manifest it to the world till 
he had attained the ripe age of fifty, when he 
published the first part of the “ Botanic Garden,” 
in 1781, and the other two parts at intervals, ten 
years afterwards. This singular poem, by its 
length, its learning, and the careful elaboration 
of its poetry, fully justifies the lateness of its ap- 


mode of supply: if the desired materials could 
not be found, they might at least be created. 
Upon this idea Ireland proceeded, when he auda- 
ciously forged a play, and certain verses, which 
he palmed upon the world as the early produc- 
tions of Shakspeare. Daring though the attempt 
was to mimic the greatest of poets, there was a 
general willingness to be deceived; and there 
were not a few in the literary world who, for a 
time, mistook these wretched counters for verit- 
able coin. Such was also the attempt of Chatter- 
ton, although upon a more modest scale, who pre- 
tended that he had discovered the long lost poems 
of Rowley, a poet of the fifteenth century, and 


pearance, and the long period required for its| gave, as such, a mass of smoke-dried MSS. 


completion. 


Instead of easy, spontaneous writ- | which he had fumigated for the purpose, and 


ing, it resembles engraving upon steel, where | filled with better poetry, perhaps, than Rowley 
every line, every touch seems the result of care- , himself, if such a person existed, could have writ- 


ful, laborious application; and when finished, it 
is seen to be a cold, hard, glittering and metallic 
engraving, instead of a ductile painting upon 
canvas, or light graceful sketch upon paper. 
And yet, the “ Botanic Garden,” although so artifi- 
cial in its construction, is by no means devoid of 
poetical beauty: its Rosicrucian machinery of 
gnomes, sylphs, and nymphs is full of ethereal 
brightness; many of its individual portions dis- 
play a high degree of imagination and power of 
poetical delineation, while every line is polished, 
stately, and dignified. But still, it is the coldest 
of poema, and whatever beauty it may possess is 
counterbalanced by its total want of vitality. 
This, and the scientific character of the work, 
has, in spite of its merits, consigned it to ob- 
livion, and the “Botanic Garden” is only known 
in the present day by a few detached extracts. 
A perception had for some time been evidently 
growing upon the public mind, that the artificial 
school of poetry established by Pope had become 
effete, and that an important change was neces- 
sary both in its form and spirit, to suit the new 
character of the age. But what was to be the 
nature of that change? The experiment had yet 
to be made, and until this could be effected, the 
lovers of poetry were fain to escape from the 
monotonous sing-song of the day, to the rude and 
rugged ballads of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which were now eagerly sought in all 
directions, and finally collected by Percy in his 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. But this 
supply was soon exhausted, and after every scrap 
of the olden balladism had been worn out, the cry 
and craving for more could not be satisfied. In 
this dilemma it occurred to some, that all the 
works of the ancient higher poets of England had 
not yet been given to the world—that a careful 
research might still bring to light some choice 
treasures of this nature which our ancestors had 
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ten. But dexterously though either fraud was 
executed, and enthusiastically though each was 
welcomed by those who would enjoy the luxury 
of being cheated, the imposture could not sustain 
the sifting analysis to which it was subjected ; 
and that detection followed which branded Ire- 
land as a literary felon, and drove poor Chatter- 
ton into suicide. 

But a more dexterous, as well as more fortu- 
nate reviver of the long lost poetry of the past, 
was James Macpherson, the translator of Ossian’s 
Poems. Born a highlander, in the county of In- 
verness (A.D. 1738), and educated at the colleges 
of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, he indicated at the 
age of twenty his ambition for literary distinction, 
by publishing his poem of the “ Highlander,” in 
six cantos, which proved a failure. This, instead 
of deterring him from any further attempt, only 
changed his mode of procedure; and after an 
interval of two years he published a work, entitled 
“ Fragments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and translated from the 
Gaelic or Erse Language.” The whole literary 
world was astonished and delighted at the publi- 
cation: it was a new mine of rich poetry that 
had hitherto been undiscovered, as well as a new 
and important chapter added to the history of 
Europe. It showed that the Celts of Scotland at 
an early period had been the most primitive and 
natural, as well as the most imaginative and 
heroic of ancient tribes, whose valour was supe- 
rior, and whose refinement was at least equal to 
that of the Homeric ages. And what though 
critics might cavil about the authenticity of 
these “Fragments?” They were oral, not written 
communications: they were in a language inac- 
cessible to criticism, and about a people still un- 
explored by historical research. Every Celt, also, 
felt himself bound to maintain their genuineness, 
when they so greatly aggrandized his ancestors 
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and country. Thus, granting that they were 
merely forgeries and nothing more, the fraud 
was of all but impossible detection. So felt 
Macpherson—and he laughed at his detractors. 
A subscription was raised to equip him for a 
mission to the Highlands, that he might gather 
more of these valuable remains; and, as might 
be expected, he was successful. The result was, 
that in 1762 he published “Fingal: an ancient 
Epic Poem, in six books; together with several 
other Poems, composed by Ossian, the son of 
Fingal; translated from the Gaelic.” The en- 
thusiasm that had been awakened by his former 
translations was now raised to absolute delirium; 
“ Fingal” was translated into almost every lan- 
guage of Europe; and amidst the universal praise, 
the objections of the sceptical were scarcely heard. 
Here it would have been wise to stop short; but 
such success was too much for even the utmost 
of worldly wisdom; and accordingly, in the fol- 
lowing year (1763), Macpherson repeated his at- 
tempts, by publishing “ ‘Temora, in eight books, 
with other Poems, by Ossian.” But already the 
world had begun to pause; a suspicion was 
gathering and gaining ground among the learned 
that they had been deceived by a mere mirage 
or fata morgana; and this was heightened by 
the conduct of Macpherson, who drew himself 
up with an air of offended virtue, and refused all 
further explanation. The controversy that suc- 
ceeded upon the authenticity of these poems of 
Ossian can scarcely yet be said to be fully settled; 
and the most commonly received opinion is, that 
only their groundwork and foundation was gen- 
uine, while the superstructure was wholly the 
work of Macpherson. 

An herculean task in intellect was now to be 
effected. The old school of poetry was to be 
swept away, and a new established. But by 
what daring innovator was the change to be com- 
menced? Both boldness and genius, and these 
in the highest degree, were demanded for the 
task; and they were found in a quarter which 
the strictest search would have overlooked. A 
recluse of feminine gentleness, who trembled at 
the sight of society, and during his whole life 
had sought to shun it--whose every nerve tingled 
at the slightest touch of emotion, and whose brain 
was the morbid abode of unreal fears that would 
not be quieted, and a gloom that could not be 
dispersed ~was the mau by whom the onset was 
to be made, and the new unknown path explored. 

William Cowper, for whom this high destiny 
was reserved, was bornat Berkhampsteadin Hert- 
fordshire, a.p. 1731. At the age of six he lost 
his mother, whom he ever after remembered with 
the most intense affection, and whose decease, in 
the well-known poem on “ Receiving his Mother’s 
Pieture,” he has bewailed in such deep tender- 
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ness as few parental departures have called forth. 
This deprivation, and the rough tyranny of nis 
schoolfellows at Westminster, so deeply preyed 
upon his delicate, susceptible mind, as to confirm 
the nervous timidity by which he was ever after- 
wards haunted. He served an apprenticeship 
to the profession of the law, and completed his 
course in the Inner Temple; but the buoyant 
intellectual society with whom he associated was 
more in accordance with his taste than dry sta- 
tutes and chamber counsellors. At the age of 
thirty-four his nervous timidity was atill so pre- 
dominant as to unfit him for general business ; 
but the interest of his friends procured for him 
the appointment of clerk of the journals to the 
House of Lords, in the hope that his personal 
appearance in the house would not be required. 
But there had been some opposition to his ap- 
pointment; it was necessary for him to be pre- 
sent, to have it confirmed; and the idea of such 
an ordeal, combined with his preparations to meet 
it, brought his latent disease to the crisis, so that 
when the period arrived, he was reduced to help- 
less insanity. His disease took the form of re- 
ligious horror, under which he regarded himself 
as eternally lost; and even when this night of 
terrible darkness had passed away, it was suc: 
ceeded by a melancholy gloom that remained 
with him during life, and unfitted him not only 
for business, but the ordinary intercourse of so- 
ciety. But kind friends were at hand, who tended 
and comforted him to the close of his sorrowful 
existence, aud it was under their encouragement 
that he was induced to betake himself to poetry, 
as the best solace of his malady. It was his 
natural tendency, and at the late age of fifty he 
became a poet. And well was it for his fame, as 
well as for English poetry at large, that the com- 
mencement had been so long deferred: for nearly 
twenty years Cowper had read in his retirement 
no poetical works; and when he commenced to 
write, it was with the unbiassed mind of one in 
whose remembrance the old models had faded 
away, and who must commence anew, and upon 
his own inspiration. In 1782 he published a 
volume containing the poems entitled “Table 
Talk,” the “ Progress of Error,’ “ Truth,” “ Ex- 
postulation,” “Hope,” “Charity,” “Conversation,” 
and “ Retirement.” Their independent strength 
and sturdiness of character, as well as startling 
originality, so different from the old-established 
rule, took the world by surprise, and criticism 
was afraid to pronounce ita verdict, notwith- 
standing the obvious merits of this new strain of 
oetry. His next production was the “Task,” a 
poem of still higher excellence, and by which his 
reputation was established, net only as one of the 
most original, but also one of the greatest of 


English poeta. It was written at the suggestion 
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of his affectionate friend, Lady Austen, and pub- 
lished in 1784. About the same time, also, he 
wrote the story of “John Gilpin ;” and how this 
most humorous of poems should have been the 
production of one in whom such deep melancholy 
was a confirmed, incurable disease, would have 
been incomprehensible, did we not know that an 
extreme can beget its opposite as if by a law of 
nature, and that the clearest, merriest laugh, 
amidst a joyous circle, can often issue from the 
heart that is breaking. It was not, therefore, a 
thing unreasonable that this one outburst of mer- 
riment on the part of Cowper, amidst the whole 
course of a long life of sadness, should have been 
so transcendent and so contagious, or that it should 
have been immediately succeeded by shame, and 
the fear that he had been guilty of an act of sinful 
levity. In 1791 Cowper published his translation 
of Homer; but the very fidelity with which it was 
executed, made it contrast unfavourably with the 
modernized Homer of Pope, to which the English 
taste had been previously conformed. The poetical 
writings of Cowper are numerous; and the manly, 
vigorous, healthy spirit by which they are per- 
vaded throughout, independent of their other 
high qualities, gives no indication of the sick, de- 
spairing mood in which they were written, or the 
sufferings of which they were the solace. And 
seldom have the lessons of virtue and religion 
been inculcated with such uncompromising fidel- 
ity, so that Cowper was a poetical reformer in 
the best sense of the term. He died in 1800; 
but a host of able followers and successors were 
at hand to complete the revolution which he had 
commenced. Of these George Crabbe had begun 
in the track of Cowper himself, so early as 1783 

Wordsworth had published his “ Lyrical Ballads” 
two years before Cowper's death, and Coleridge 
had contributed to the series The “ Pleasures 
of Hope” was published in 1799. Scott, Hogg, 
Southey, and Moore were already grown to man- 
hood, and had either preluded to the public ear, 
or were ready to enter into the field All gave 
assurance that the early part of the nineteenth 
century was to be signalized by a new era of 
English poetry, in which, whatever might other- 
wise be its merits, the old pedantry and man- 
nerism were to be discarded, and the empire of 
truth and nature restored. 

Of Scottish poetry it is now necessary to speak. 
Scotland, indeed, had contributed her share of 
poets, as the examples of James Thomson, Robert 
Blair, Armstrong, Wilkie, Falconer, Beattie, and 
Logan abundantly testify. But instead of culti- 
vat ng their own native Doric, and aiming at the 
character of national as well as original poets, they 
wrote in the language and spirit of England, with 
whose poets therefore they were identified. Thus 
the dialect of Scotland, neglected as unintellectual, 
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was already despised as barbarous and plebeian ; 
and in the course of a generation or two it would 
probably have disappeared even from among the 
uneducated of the land, to whose tender mercies 
it had been consigned. But this fate, which Eng- 
lishmen and Scots alike would now be ready to 
deprecate, was averted by the patriotism of a 
peasant bard —the Wallace of his despised and 
down-trodden native tongue—the one poet of a 
nation in whom its characteristic spirit finds its 
full utterance, and whose Jays are of greater in- 
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fluence than laws and legislators. ‘Thus Rober! 
Burns, the contemporary of Cowper, was’ more 
than the Cowper of Scotland. 

The leading events in the life of this great 
Scottish poet are so generally known as scarcely 
to require a passing allusion. He was born 
January 25, 1759, and in a clay-built cottage 
in the parish of Alloway, Ayrshire. His father 
was a small farmer, who all his life had struggled 
with adversity; and the poet was born to poverty 
and toil, rendered tenfold more bitter by that op- 
pression which helpless poverty is so frequently 
compelled ‘to endure. But this only invigorated 
the strong spirit which it could not crush,and con- 
firmed the peasant boy in that bold independence 
and hatred of tyranny which afterwards pervaded 
his verses with a blazing and consuming flame. 
Torn also a poet, and compelled as by a resistless 
destiny to yield to the impulse, the only question 
was the form of language in which it should be 
expressed. With the exception of the poems of 
Ramsay and Ferguson, and the modernized ver- 
sion of Blind Harry’s “ Wallace,” there was no 
poetry written in the Scottish dialect of the 
eighteenth century; and had Burns followed the 
example of the Scottish poets of his time, he 
would have contented himself with the cultivated 
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language of the south, and taken a place, perhaps, 
among the half-forgotten hundreds who consti- 
tute the third or fourth rate poets of England. 
But fortunately for his country and his own fame, 
his emotions were too impetuous, and his heart 
too young, to wait until they could be expressed 
in a style that was not wholly native to their 
origin; and therefore, while he commenced, as 
all young poets do, with love, it was love in 
earnest, and in the words with which he would 
have sued and won in prose—Scottish words of 
impassioned vehemence, attuned and arranged 
by poetical inspiration. The chvice did not wait 
for deliberation: it was made at once, and con- 
firmed for ever. And who would wish that “Tam 
o’ Shanter,” or “ Hallowe'en,” had rather been 
written in English? But though he commenced 
to write verses so early as his sixteenth year, the 
taste and ambition of Burns were of too high a 
character to be satistied with juvenile proficiency, 
or eager to manifest it. On the contrary, he 
studied every book within his reach, making all 
which he pernsed subservient to his chosen vo- 
cation; and thus, when he was about to enter it, 
he was as well read in general literature as the 
ordinary gentlemen of the day, and better ac- 
quainted with the rules of “critic-craft,” especially 
in their application to poetry Even when he 
had written those wonderful productions which 
perpetuate his name, it was accident that urged 
their publication. Still pursued by his adverse 
fortune, and having no hope of bettering his cir- 
cumstances at home, he resolved, like his coun- 
trymen, to renew the trial abroad, instead of 
yielding to defeat and despair, and had selected 
the West Indies as his field of enterprise. To 
raise funds for the payment of his passage, he 
published a collection of his poems in the obscure 
town of Kilmarnock. The money was raised, 
and he was bidding a mournful farewell to Scot- 
land, when his departure was suddenly arrested. 
A stray copy of his works, that were circulating 
amoug the Ayrshire peasantry like fire across 
the heath, had found its way to the blind old 
poet, Dr. Blacklock ; and alarmed at the thought 
that such a genius should he lost to Scotland and 
the world, the worthy doctor entreated Burns to 
forego his purpose, and come to Edinburgh, where 
his worth would be appreciated, and a better 
path opened up for him. Burns consented, and 
the whole course of his career was altered: in- 
stead of becoming a West India slave-driver or 
sugar-planter, should he have the good fortune 
to escape the yellow fever, he was now to take 
his place as the ornament of his country, and the 
first poet of the age. His further history until the 
close, a short interval of ten years, sufficed for 
the matchless poetry he produced, and the world- 
wide fame he has acquired. The fire that burned 
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within him was too intense to be lasting; but 
while it burned, the work of a whole lifetime 
was accomplished. And as long as Scottish lips 
can sing, and a Scottish heart be alive to national 
feeling—nay, as long as the name of Scotland 
itself survives as an lristorical remembrance—his 
name will be hallowed with that of Wallace, and 
Bruce, and Knox, and his songs be cherished as 
noble incentives to manly independence, tender, 
pure-souled love, and heroic, self-devoted pa- 
triotism. And after this what needs there more?— 
‘ No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their drend abode ~ 


(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his father, and his God " 


Dramatic poetry, which had occupied the high- 
est place in our literature, had now sunk to the 
lowest; and after Johnson’s “Irene,” which proved 
a failure,and Home's“ Douglas,” which was crown- 
ed with extravagant success, no tragedy worth no- 
tice was produced. This dearth was the less to be 
regretted, as it occasioned the revival of the old 
English dramas, which, under the prevalence of 
the artificial school of poetry, had been too greatly 
neglected. It may also be added that new paths 
had now been opened up for the highest intel- 
lects, and to which the public attention was more 
especially directed. But as the stage was still a 
place of public amusement, if no longer a school 
of instruction, there was an ample demand for 
comedy and farce, and accordingly with writers 
both male and female for these departments, thie 
present period, more than any previous one, 
abounded. One of the best of these was Oliver 
Goldsmith, who excelled in this as he did in every 
other department. Garrick, Macklin, and Foote, 
all of them actors, and therefore best acquainted 
with the public taste and the mode of gratifying 
it, were successful farce and comedy writers. Of 
accomplished scholars, there was Colman the 
translator of Terence, and Murphy the translator 
of Tacitus, whose productions for the stage out- 
lived their more serious literary labours. The 
same may be said of Cumberland, whose come- 
dies of the “ West Indian,” “ Wheel of Fortune,” 
&c., can still command admiring audiences. But 
passing over the names of many other writers, 
whose light, dramatic sketches can still amuse, 
we are arrested by that of Sheridan, as eminent 
a play-writer as he was a senator, and whose 
“Critic,” “Duenna,” “ Rivals,” and ‘School for 
Scandal,” are as well known as his eloquent 
speech on the trial of Warren Hastings. But as 
new objects and pursuits continued to increase, 
the theatre in like proportion was losing ita former 
ascendency,and becoming of even less importance, 
at the close of the period, than a Vauxhall enter- 
tainment, a concert, or a ball, With this summary 
notice we may dismias the subject of the drama. 
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io, I the time of the peace of 
We) Amiens the two great bellige- 
rent powers had scarcely the 
means of carrying on an active 
warfare against each other. 
Without allies and auxiliaries 
on the Continent, England could 


1 © not hope to touch France by land; with 


prowess of the British infantry, and which told 
the nations of Europe that these new Gallic 
armies were not invincible, allowed us to treat 
with less sacrifice of national pride than at any 
previous period of the war. We could also treat 
without any sacrifice of public faith; for the 
coalesced powers on the Continent, who were en- 
gaged in their arduous struggle at the times when 





? fleets ruined or blockaded, with a navy com- 
pletely disheartened, France could not expect 
to touch England by sea. The brilliant campaign 
in Egypt, which reminded the French of the old 





the Foxites had recommended negotiation with 
Bonaparte, had now yielded, for a season, to the 
terrible first consul, and had sought terme for 
themselves, without heeding us. 
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One great desire of the French was gratified | tutions named in the treaty were to be made, in 
by England recognizing their so-called republic; | Europe, within one month; on the continents and 
and to obtain this recognition had certainly been | seas of America and Africa, within three months; 
one of the various motives which induced the | and on the continent and seas of Asia, within six 
first consul to treat. The contracting parties to | months after the exchange of the ratifications. 
the treaty of Amiens were, the King of Great Bri- | Art. XV.—The Newfoundland fisheries were ta 
tain and Ireland on the one part, and the French | be placed on the same footing as previously to the 
republic, his majesty of Spain and the Indies, and | war. Art XVIII.—The Prince of Orange, late 
the Batavian republic, on the other. The lead- | stadtholder, or the branches of the house of Nas- 
ing articles of the treaty were:— Art. III.--His | sau, were to receive equivalent compensations for 
Britannic majesty restored to France, Spain, | the losses they could prove they had sustained, as 
and Batavia all the possessions and colonies | well with respect to private property as by the 
which he had occupied or conquered during the | change of constitution adopted in the Batavian 
war, with the exception of Trinidad and Ceylon, | republic. But by a secret article appended to 
which Spain and Batavia severally ceded and | this 8th article, the Batavian republic was ex- 
guaranteed to his Britannic majesty. Art. VI — | empted from finding any part of thiscompensation ; 
The Cape of Good Hope was to remain to the | and as no other state or territory was pledged for 
Batavian republic in full sovereignty, in the | it, it was pretty evident that no compensation to 
same manuer as previous to the war. Art. VII.— | the house of Nassau-Orange was intended. Art, 
The territories and possessions of our ally, Por- | XXII.--The present treaty, done at Amiens on 
tugal, were to be maintained in their integrity, | the 27th of March, 1802, was to be ratified within 
such as they were antecedent to the war; but | ¢hzrty days, or sooner if possible; and the ratifica- 
that portion of Portuguese Guiana which had , tions were to be exchanged in due form at Paris. 
been ceded was to remain to the French repub-| The very first use which Bonaparte made of 
lic, and Spain was to keep the territory on the | the benefit of the suspension of hostilities at sea 
frontiers of Portugal which had been yielded to} was to send out a formidable armament to re- 
her by the treaty of Olivenza. Art. VIIL- The | cover, in the first place, the whole of San Do- 
territuries, possessions, &c , of the Sublime Porte | mingo from the revolted or the free and indepen- 
were to be maintained in their integrity as they | dent negroes. On the 14th of December, 1801, 
were before the war or the invasion of Egypt. | only ten weeks and four days after the signing 
Art. 1X.—A Veneto-Greek republic, which had | of the preliminaries, a great fleet and a strong 
started up under French care, in the Seven or | land army set sail from Brest for the West Indies. 
Ionian Islands, on the destruction of the ancient | The British ministry, on the solemn assurance 
republic of Venice, which had possessed these | that it had no other object in view than that 
islands for many ages, was recognized by the con- | which was publicly stated, agreed not to molest 
tracting parties. Art. X.—Malta, with its de- | this armament on its passage; but, as the force 
pendent isles, Gozo and Comino, was to be re- | was so great, and as the treaty itself was not yet 
stored to its old masters, the knights of the order | signed, it was deemed advisuble to watch pro- 
of St. John of Jerusalem. The British troops | ceedings, and to reinforce our own fleet on the 
were to evacuate Multa and its dependencies | West Indian station; and to these ends, Admiral 
within three months from the exchange of the | Mitchell was despatched with seven sail of the 
ratifications, or sooner if possible, when all was ! line. That French expedition did not, because 
to be given up to the order, provided the new | it could not, depart from the object laid down ; 
grand-master, or commissioners duly author-| and it terminated, not in any re-occupation, or 
ized, were there to receive the surrender, and | aggrandizement, or seizure, but in the almost 
that the Neapolitan troops were arrived. The! total destruction of the forces engaged in it. 
King of Naples was to be invited to send 2000 | But a few days after its first departure from 
of his native troops to serve in garrison for one | Brest, Bonaparte realized another great project, 
year after the restoration of the knights, or | which gave him in name—what he already had 
longer, if the Maltese force should not be at that , in fact—the presidency and actual command of 
period deemed competent by the guaranteeing | all Lombardy and those other rich portions of 
powers to garrison the island. Art. XI.—The | Italy which, by his last treaty with the Emperor 
French troopa were to evacuate every part of | of Germany (the treaty of Lunéville), were to 
the kingdom of Naples and of the Roman states, | constitute the independent Cisalpine republic, 
except such portions of the latter as had been an- | and to be freed alike from French and from 
nexed to the Cisalpine republic; and the British | Austrian dominion and interference. He gave 
were to evacuate all the ports and islands they had | emphasis to the doctrine that Upper Italy could 
occupied in the Mediterranean or in the Adriatic. | not yet be evacuated by the French armies which 
Art XII.—The evacuations, cessions, and resti- | had Ziberated it. The whole business was finished 
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ham in condemning the peace was even smaller 


endependent Cisualpine republic a mere appen- | than that which had sided for so many years 


dage of France: it was an infraction of the treaty 
of Luneville; and, if the Emperor of Germany 
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had been in a condition to renew hostilities, the 
British cabinet would scarcely have carried the 
preliminaries of peace to a definitive treaty. The 
young Emperor of Russia, who had stipulated 
for a share in the settlement of Italy, was highly 
incensed, but beyond this he could offer no in- 
terruption. Before the signatures were set to 
the treaty at Amiens, other usurpations on the 
part of the first consul, and other provocations 
most dithicult to be endured by a proud nation took 
place, but which England was obliged to endure 
in silence, on account of that desire of peace 
which was general over the whole Continent. 
When the preliminaries were first announced to 
the imperial parliament, which met in the autumn 
of 1801, the ex-minister Pitt assisted the Ad- 
dington administration in defending what they 
had done and were doing, He said that after 
the great coalitions had all been dissolved, nothing 
remained for us but to procure just and honour- 
able conditions of peace for ourselves and the few 
allies who had not deserted us. On the contrary, 
his late colleagues, Lord Grenville and Mr. Wind- 
ham, censured the conduct of the Addington ad 
ministration as mean and pusillanimous, declared 
the preliminaries to be disgraceful, and a pro- 
longation of the war, though single-handed and 
to any indefinite period, to be preferable to this 
insidious and insecure peace. Fox ‘with his 
party now voted with Pitt and the Addingtons 
in approbation of the preliminaries; and, for 
some months, it was found that the minority 
which followed Lord Grenville and Mr. Wind- 
Vou, IV, 


with Fox in reprobating the war. 

The sailing of the immense armament from 
Brest for San Domingo, pend- 
ing the negotiation of the de- 
finitive treaty, created great 
alarm, and occasioned some 
demands in the House of Com 
mons for the recal of the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis from Amiens. 
It was determined that the 
naval and military establish- 
ments should be continued as 
they were, without any reduc- 
tion, for three months longer. 
The transactions with the Cis- 
alpine republic were the cause 
of fresh excitement; and in the 
course of the month of Jan- 
nary, 1802, it became known 
m England that Bonaparte 
had exacted from Spain her 
American colony of Louisiana, 
and had claimed, in Italy, Par- 
ma and the island of Elba, 
thus adding, in a time of peace or of truce, to the 
enormous acquisitions which he had made during 
the war. The delays in the negotiations obliged 
Mr Addington, on the 3d of March, to demand 
a supply on the war establishment for sixty-one 
days more. Lord Grenville spoke with great force 
against the conditions and tendencies of the treaty. 
It would have been but just and reasonable, said 
his lordship, for France to have purchased back 
her colonies, and the colonies of her allies or de- 
pendants, Spain and Holland, by continental 
sacrifices ; but France gave up nothing; for Egypt, 
at the time the treaty was concluded, was not 
hers to give, while England gave up nearly every 
foot of territory she had obtained. In fact, by 
the result of the treaty, France was left either in 
actual possession of, or with a most absolute con- 
trol over the greatest or richest part of the con- 
tinent of Europe. She kept Savoy, she kept Bel- 
gium, she kept the Germanic states on the left 
bank of the Rhine, she kept, under a fiction of 
independence, the whole of Upper Italy and the 
whole of Holland; she kept whatever she had 
gained. And yet she was to be repossessed of 
all that she had lost. and, moreover, to be allowed 
to acquire immense territories from her sub- 
missive and helpless allies. In Asia she was to 
have Pondicherry, Cochin, Negapatam, and the 
Spice Islands; in Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Goree, and Senegal (for it was idle to talk of the 
Batavian republic having or holding anything) ; 
in the West Indies, Martinique, Ste. Lucie, Gua- 
daloupe, Tobago, Curagoa, and a part, if not the 
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whole of San Domingo. In America she was to 
be repossessed of St. Pierre and Miquelon; and, 
us new possessions, whence she could press upon 
both the Anglo-American states and the Spanish- 
American and Portuguese-American possessions, 
Louisiana was to be hers by virtue of the -secret 
treaty with Spain, and French Guiana was to be 
rounded and enlarged by territory torn from 
Portugal by the treaty of Madrid; and, in addi- 
tion to this territory in Guiana, extending to the 
Amazon river, she was to have, in South Ame- 
rica, Surinam, Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo. 
In the Mediterranean, too, where our naval su- 
periority was most important, we had dispos- 
sessed ourselves of Malta, Minorca, and even the 
island of Elba, which France wanted merely in 
order to exclude us from the neighbouring port 
of Leghorn. We were now, in fact, excluded 
from all the ports of Italy; and all that inland 
sen seemed on the point of being converted into 
a French lake. The first fruits of this peace, 
continued Grenville, were seen in the necessity 
of our keeping in the West Indies, at an enor- 
mous expense, thirty-five sail of the line. He 
exposed the absurdity of placing Malta under the 
guarantee of powers who could never agree on 
any one point respecting the island, and of gar- 
risoning it pro tempore with the least steady and 
least reliable troops in Europe. He called the 
pretended restoration of Malta to the knights a 
still greater absurdity; for how could it be said 
that such an order was really in existence, when 
almost all the funds necessary for its support 
had been confiscated—-confiscated in good part 
since the preliminaries of this treaty, which was 
to restore them to their independent, sovereign 
power! The expenses of the order of Malta, 
principally in fortifications and garrisons, had 
been, on an average of the last ten years, about 
£130,000 sterling perannum. The total revenue 
derivable from the island was only about £34,000, 
and of this not more than £8000 came into the 
coffers of the knights. Of those ample revenues 
which in former times had been enjoyed by the 
order, the French had confiscated about £58,000 
per annum at the commencement of their revo- 
lution, when they suppressed the French langues, 
and declared the whole order to be a thing obso- 
lete, useless, and detestable, like all other insti- 
tutions that were built upon superstition and 
monachism. More recently, Spain had been in- 
duced to confiscate £27,000 per annuum; and still 
more recently, the estates and property of the 
order had been seized and confiscated in Lom- 
bardy and in Piedmont, while it was evident 
that the rest of the Italian states, beggared by 
the war and by French exactions, were looking 
with an eager eye to such lands and houses as 
belonged to the order, and were within their 
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own territory and grasp. In short, of all the 
former income of the order there now remained 
a bare £20,000 per annum—a sum evidently in- 
sufficient to keep up the extensive and magnifi- 
cent fortifications, or prepare for the defence of 
the island. The order of Malta was therefore 
extinct as a power, and must necessarily come 
under the influence and into the pay of the 
French, who had reduced it to this condition of 
helplessness and degradation. The grand-master 
would be elected by their nomimation, and the 
whole order would be subordinate to the French. 

In the House of Commons, Windham still 
more bitterly condemned the definitive treaty. 
The first point he dwelt upon was Malta. The 
pretended neutrality of that island would at any 
time allow the French and their allies to collect 
eighteen ships of the line in its ports, while we 
were restricted to six ships of the line. To talk 
of the order, and of the different langues or 
nations composing it, was now idle; its power, 
its consideration, were gone for ever. The Ger- 
man knights had already refused to serve in a 
body so changed and degraded; the Neapolitan 
soldiers could never be any security for the in- 
dependence of the island; they would throw 
open the gates of La Valette and Vittoriosa tu 
the first French force that appeared; the state 
of Malta was a virtual surrender, and our posi- 
tion in the Mediterranean would be made un- 
tenable; for, with the exception of Gibraltar, at 
the entrance of that sea, we should not have a 
single port or place of refuge for our ships. He 
(Windham) had been secretury-at-war, and he 
would enter on a retrospect of the manner in 
which the war had been conducted. He affirmed 
that, with the exception of the expedition to 
Toulon, and the melancholy affair at Quiberon, 
little had been attempted upon what he conceived 
to be the peculiar and appropriate principle of 
the war. There were men, there was a party in 
England who had unceasingly condemned our 
entering into hostilities with the French. From 
its very commencement the war had been carried 
on with an incessant cry for peace; incessantly 
was the justice of our cause arraigned, and that 
of the enemy vindicated; our most splendid 
victories had been coldly received, our most bril- 
liant successes had been depreciated. If the war 
was neither just nor necessary, every shilling 
spent on it was too much ; if it was merely a war 
of experiment, it had cost us too many sacrifices; 
but, if it was a war for the very existence of the 
country, then our exertions had been too little 
for either our object or our means. He repeated 
emphatically, that it was apparent the strength 
of the country was unimpaired by the exertions 
it had made-—-that the country bad not grown 
lean by them. Lord Folkestone, who seconded 
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Windham’s motion, said that the British flag and toa most delusive hope, not merely of the 
waa degraded and disgraced by this treaty, as | durability of the peace, but of the possibility of a 
far as any treaty could have that effect; that it | close union and alliance between Napoleon Bona- 
was a treaty built on Jacobin principles and con- | parte, who was now taking his place among the 
firming Jacobin power; that we had abandoned | hereditary sovereigns of Europe, and George ITI. 
Portugal to spoliation, and in our treatment of ' Fox, who had begun that historical work which 
the Prince of Orange had added insult toinjury; he did not live to finish, and who wished to make 
that he saw nothing left for old England but dis- researches in the archives of the office of foreign 
honour, degradation, and ruin. It was, however, affairs, and in other French repositories of state- 
deemed both just and expedient to give the gov- ' papers, for the correspondence and intrigues of 
ernment of Bonaparte a trial; and with this con- | Louis XIV. and his ministers with our unhappy 
viction, many members of both houses had voted | James II., was received by Bonaparte as a friend, 
in favour of the treaty, and had deprecated all was applauded for the efforts he had made to put 
severe strictures on the character and intentions , an end to the war, and was promptly gratified in 
of the first consul. his wishes. 

On the 5th of April, when Addington brought! Since the revolution of the 19th Brumaire, or 
forward his budget for 10th November, 1799, 
the year, he announced immense changes had 
the intention of govern- tuken place in the go- 
ment to abolish the in- vernment and internal 
come-tax, and fund the state of France. The di- 
£56,000,000, with the rectory had left the 
payment of which it was finances in a wretched 
charged The resolutions condition . forced loans, 
upon the budget were wibitrarily assessed, had 
agreed to without a di- been the chief resource 
vision, and with many of that rapacious and 
compliments and felici- most corrupt govern- 
tationg on the repeal of ment: these loans had 
the income-taa. destroyed all credit, and 

On the 28th of June, the money having been 
parliament was pro- spent or appropriated as 
rogued by the king in it was isised, the trea- 
person, who congratu- sury was left empty 
lated the country on the when Bonaparte became 
peace and prosperity it first consul. He repealed 
was enjoying. On the the odious system, and 
next day the parliament pubstituted twenty - five 
was dissolved by procla- per cent. additional upon 
mation, and writs were — %‘"oltow Bonapanti, Finsr Coneuy —Aftera portrait al) taxes. Other irregu- 
issued for a new one. lar exactions were put 

English travellers, who had been so long ex- { an end to, order was introduced, and confidence 
cluded from the Continent, were now rushing in | gradually restored. Early in the consulate it was 
shoals to France and Italy, At the beginning | understood that, whatever might be the scepti- 
of June there were said to be 6000 British sub- ' cism or infidelity of Bonaparte, he was determined 
jects in Paris alone, and the number increased to give no encouragement to atheism, deism, 
rapidly in the course of the summer and autumn.  theophilanthropism, or to any of those creeds or 
Among those who hastened to the French capital, systems which had sprung up with such wondrous 
to attend the levees of the first consul after the : rapidity during the revolution. No conviction, 
lsing of parliament, were Mr. Foxandhisnephew, no zeal for Christianity, was or could be pre- 
Lord Holland, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Erskine, | tended by the first consul, or by the theists or 
Tord St. John, General Fitzpatrick, and other | 'materialists who surrounded him and made up 
members of both houses, mostly of the opposition ' his government; but the dogmas of Anacharsis 
party. Apparently with but few exceptions, | Clootz, Héhert, and the rest who had set up the 
these individuals, though they could not venture , worship of the goddess of reason, and the 
as Englishmen openly to approve of the despotism | crudities of Robespierre, and his festival to the 
which Bonaparte lad established, complacently | Etre Supréme, were all reprobated && offensive 
resigned themselves to wonder and admiration | to decency and good taste; and it was’ 
at all that the great man had done and was doing, that the far greater portion of the French people ‘ 
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were still Roman Catholic Christians in their 
heart. About 20,000 priests, who had been 
banished or imprisoned, were allowed to return, 
or were set at liberty on taking the oath of 
fidelity to the consular government as at present 
established. The churches were re-opened, and, 
though in most of the great towns many of them 
were but thinly attended, Christian worship was 
performed all over France. The Sabbath was 
again recognized as a day of rest, the decades 
gave way to the old calculation by weeks, and, 
by degrees, the whole of Romme’s revolutionary 
calendar fell into disuse. The festival of the 21st 
of January, in commemoration of the atrocious 
execution of Louis XVI., was discontinued. To 
Siéyes, who spoke of Louis as “the tyrant,” 
Bonaparte said, “Nay, nay! Louis was no tyrant! 
Had he been a tyrant, I should this day have 
been a captain of artillery, and you saying mass.” 
Privately, with the very few persons he admitted 
into a large share of his confidence (his full con- 
fidence he never gave to living being), he did not 
pretend to conceal that he was himself aspiring 
at the name of royalty, having already more than 
the substance of it; but he quieted their or his 
own impatience by declaring that “the pear was 
not yet ripe’—that, powerful as he was, it was 
necessary to proceed with caution. and to make 
sure of one position before he advanced to another. 
' He, however, as early as the 19th of February, 
1800, took possession of the royal palace of the 
Tuileries, telling his colleagues that it was “a 
good military position,” and a more convenient 
place for the seat of government than the Luxem- 


bourg, which had been defiled and disgraced by | power of the first consul. 
Of the placemen. | they were guillotined, Cerrachi, Arena, and the 


the residence of the directors, 
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council of five hundred, and who had vigorously 
opposed Bonaparte on the 19th Brumaire, when 
he went to St. Cloud to dissolve that legislature 
with bayonets, formed or headed a conspiracy 
against the life of the first consul, whom they 
designated as the greatest of liberticides. Their 
plotwas discovered, they were tracked by Fouché’s 
adroit agents, and were all arrested. Shortly 
after this, on the 24th of December, 1800, as 
Bonaparte was driving in his carriage to the 
opera-house, a tremendous explosion of several 
barrels of gunpowder, in a waggon which was 
drawn up on one side of the street, destroyed 
several houses, and killed many persons. The 
first consul’s carriage, driven at unusual speed by a 
coachman who is said to have been half-intoxi- 
cated, had just passed ; the fearful explosion made 
the man drive still faster; sundry impediments 
that had been placed in the streets were passed 
without accident; and unhurt, and enthusias- 
tically cheered by the audience, who had promptly 
conceived the object of the explosion, Bonaparte 
entered the opera. As his hatred and dread 
of the Jacobins always exceeded his dislike of the 
royalists, he declared that he was convinced the 
murderous plot was a Jacobin one; but the police 
soon ascertained, beyond the reach of a doubt, 
that the infernal machine, as it was termed, had 
been the work of certain fanatical royalists con- 
nected with the Chouans in Brittany and the 
Vendée. They were caught in the toils which 
the police apread for them, and were speedily 
tried and executed. Their attempt had no other 
effect than that of increasing the popularity and 
At the same time that 


those who had been the most fanatic in their re-| others concerned in the republican plot, having 
publicanism became the most devoted partizans, | already been tried and found guilty, were brought 


the loudest-tongued panegyrists, the most sub- out of prison and executed also. 


A few days 


missive slaves of the consul, These sudden and’ after these Bourbonists and Jacobins had lost 
extreme conversions were not calculated to im- | their heads, a Senatus ConsuLtumM, as every 


prove Bonaparte’s low opinion of mankind. He 
was accustomed to say that with money and a 
little gold lace to put upon their coats, he could 
unrepublicanize all these republicans. But still 
there were in Paris republicans of a lower grade, 
who retained all the fanaticism of the reign of 
terror, and who were from the beginning dis- 
satisfied with a dictatorship which shut up their 
clubs, suppressed their newspapers, and excluded 
them from all hope of being great or famous as 
demagogues. It is rather remarkable that the 
hottest of these Jacobins, the most sincere and 
devoted of these republicans, were not Frenchmen, 
but Italians and Corsicans. 

Cerrachi, a sculptor from Rome, Dana, with 
several other Italian refugees, and Joseph Arena, 
a Corsican, and brother of Bartholomew Arena, 
who had been a distinguished member of the 


decree of the senate, or published will of Bona- 
parte, was now styled, came forth, ordering the 
immediate transportation to Guiana of 130 known 
leaders of the old Jacobin party, several of whom 
had participated in the atrocities of the reign of 
terror. In April, 1801, a general amnesty was 
granted to all emigrants who chose to return to 
France and take the oath of -fidelity to the present 
government. About 500 individuals were, how- 
ever, excepted, including those who belonged to 
the households of the Bourbon princes, those who 
had been at the head of armed bodies of royalists, 
or who had held rank in foreign armies employed 
against their country, and all those who were 
held to be convicted of treason. The property of 
the returned emigrants which had not been sold, 
or which had not been appropriated by the state 
for public purpose, was to be restored to them. 


ee 
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Bat no laws were fixed to determine and regulate 
this restitution; and the first consul restored or 
withheld, gave to one member of the emigrant 
family or to another, just in proportion as he 
found the parties disposed to enter his service 
and identify their interests with his. The words 
“stability and order” were now constantly resound- 
ing in every ear, and introduced in every page of 
printed paper; and under the cloak of these two 
fine words the entire subversion of liberty and 
the erection of a despotism were concealed. They 
found a people wearied out by a long excitement, 
and anxious only for order and tranquillity at 
home, and glory and conquest abroad ; a people 
that did not moan or sigh over the bloody, fan- 
tastic tricks which had been played, but laughed 
at them all, pleasantly terminating their political 
retrospects and reflections with a “Que de furces 
€ avons fastes dans notre révolution /” 
/ On the 2d of August, 1802, the following decree 
nt forth, with a proper preamble about votes 
amd registers and the unbiassed will of the 
people :—“ 1, The French people name, and the 
aenate proclaim, Napoleon Bonaparte first consul 
for life 2. A statue of Peace, holding in one 
hand the laurel of victory, and in the other this 
decree of the senate, shall attest to posterity the 
gratitude of the nation. 3. The senate will con- 
vey to the first cousul the expression of the con- 
fidence, love, and admiration of the French 
people.” And after a very few days this new re- 
volution was completed by the issuing of a simple 
senatus consultum, which accommodated the last 
consular constitution, or that made after the 
buyonet-scene at St. Cloud, to the present change, 
by rendering it still more despotic, 

By the end of the year 1802 Bonaparte had 
concentrated the whole power of the state in his 
single self, and had organized an absolutism 
compared with which that of Louis XTV. was a 
free government. In the words of the ablest 
and honestest of the republican historians of 
France, he had a class devoted to him in the 
clergy as re-organized by the concordat; he had 
a military order in the Legion of Honour; an 
administrative body in the council of state; a 
decree-making machine in the legislative body ; 
and a constitution-making machine in the senate. 
The immense standing army was at his disposal, 
and almost unanimously devoted to him and 
his glory. So many places lad been created 
with direct salaries from the state, that he had 
another army in his placemen, and constant baits 
to hold out to the thousands of needy or am- 
bitious men that were incessantly resorting to 
Paris to seek employments under government ; 
and now everything was under government, and 
by the centralization system the place of distri- 
bution was the capital alone. This rage for 
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place-hunting increased in proportion with his 
splendour and his power, contributing in an emi- 
nent degree to the growth and maintenance of 
that power, and to the general indifference for 
national freedom ; for, besides France and Italy, 
Belgium and the annexed provinces on the left 
bank of the Rhine, Bonaparte could, soon after 
this, appoint to profitable employments in Hol- 
land, and in more than half the states into which 
Germany was divided; and a few years later 
Spain and Portugal presented themselves as new 
Lands of Promise to the ever-increasing and in- 
satiate place-hunters. At the end of his reign, 
it was not easy to find a man that was not, or 
had not been, either militaire or employe, 

The absolute power put into the hands of the 
first consul for life was used with’ the utmost 
vigour. His government assumed at once most 
of the characteristics of an ancient despotism. 
Even while Fox and his friends were tarrying in 
Paris, secret arrests were made by night and 
day, and by scores at a time. Men were ar- 
rested upon the information of spies and in- 
formers, were immured in the Temple or some 
other state-prison, without knowing of what they 
were accused; and were not unfrequently re- 
moved in a private manner, and by night, from 
these places of captivity in Paris to much more 
horrible prisons or fortresses in remote parts of 
Frauce. These nocturnal arrests and removals 
were called Fouche’s lettrey-de-cachet. 

The peace of Amiens, besides affording the 
first consul the opportunity of consolidating his 
power, and of putting matters at home in order, 
allowed him time to devise a vast system of 
colonization, He could not but know that, with- 
out foreign colonies, there could be no rapid or 
certain increase of the mercantile navy of France, 
and that without a mercantile navy he could 
have no hope of an armed or national navy cap- 
uble of contending with that of England—a coun- 
try whose subjugation was more frequently in 
his thoughts during this brief peace than it had 
been during the turmoil and bustle of the war. 
‘Colonies and ships,” “ships and colonies,” were 
words constantly re-echoing in the Tuileries and 
the council of state. He took up the ideas of 
colonization and naval supremacy which had 
been current during the American war and all 
the earlier part of the reign of Louis XVI, and 
he added bolder notions of his own. He re- 
garded colonies first, as military stations whence 
conquests might be pursued, and secondly, as 
sources of commercial prosperity and nurseries 
for seamen: and in his eyes the military part 
seems never to have been separated from the 
civil, or conquest fromm commerce. The expedi- 
tion to San Domingo not only formed an esagjySial 
part of Bonaparte’s colonial syatem, but also . 
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afforded him the opportunities of finding employ- | claiming himself first consul of Hayti, the Bona- 
ment in a time of peace for a portion of his im- | parte of San Domingo! ‘These close unitations 
mense army, and of relegating many of his dis- | irritated the first consul of France, hurt his very 
contented officers and soldiers far from France. | susceptible pride, and made him the more eager 
Papers are said still to exist which show that | for the overthrow of this negro republic. “This 
this expedition was for the first consul a measure comedy of government,” said he, “must cease! 
of military police; that the drafting of the forces We must not permit military honours to be worn 
to be employed was most cunningly arranged ; by apes and monkeys!” As for the abolition of 
that the choice fell upon the demi-brigades of | negro slavery, Bonaparte considered it as one of 
which he was least sure, and upon the most ar- | the most glaring absurdities which had ever been 
dent of the republicans; that the men devoted to | entertained by the ideologists and revolutionists 
Moreau and the other sturdy republican gene-| of France. General Leclerc and his doomed 
rals who would not bend the knee at the | demi-brigades found, almost as soon as they 
Tuileries, were all thrust into this fatal expedi- | landed in San Domingo, that every negro on the 
tion. But to keep in control those discontented, | island was hostile to them, and that they were 
turbulent masses, the command in chief was | sent to engage in one of the most difficult and 
given to General Leclerc, who had become Bona- | destructive of warfares, in a country where the 
parte’s brother-in-law by marrying his favourite | climate and everything else was against them. 
sister Pauline: and, to officers and men, the | Their first successes only deceived them, led 
most tempting and extravagant promises were | them into a false and dangerous confidence, and 
viven of estates and riches in the vast and pro- | made their subsequent failures more terrible to 
ductive island to which they were going. About | themselves and more disappointing to those who 
24,000) soldiers were collected on the western , had sent them thither, Fort Dauphin was easily 
coast of France in the autumn of 1801. To | captured ; Cape Francais was evacuated by tlie 
transport them to their destination, Bonaparte | negro Henri Christophe, who had once been a 
demanded the services of the Spanish navy ; and | skilful cook at a tavern, but who was now a 
seven Spanish ships of the line, besides frigates, ' general of the blacks, and second only to Tous- 
were put at bis disposal, The whole fleet, which | saint Ouverture; but, before quitting the town, 
sailed on the 14th of December, 1801, consisted | Christophe burned the greater part of it, and he 
of twenty-three or twenty-four sail of the line, | succeeded in drawing off 3000 armed negroes, 
including some Dutch ships, of ten or twelve | with whom he joined the black first consul. 
frigates, and of a swarm of smaller vessels and | With nearly equal ease the French got posses- 
transports, The way in which the first consul sion of Port-au-Prince and the chief seaports, 
disposed of the naval forces of his allies or de- | and of the principal military posts near the 
pendants gave rise to serious reflections in Eng- | coast. This done, they advanced into the inte- 
land; for it proved that al] the shipping and | rior of the island to encounter the black first 
ports from the Texel to Cadiz were at the dispo- | consul and the yellow fever. Various loose ac- 
sal of the French, and that, if any long peace ; tions were fought, in which victory did not in- 
were allowed to the Continent, these navies _ variably declare itself for the whites, and in 
would be greatly increased, which the black generals are said to have dis- 

The negroes and mulattoes of San Domingo, | played both skill and courage. But the white 
who had themselves abolished their slavery by | tirst consul had instructed his brother-in-law to 
energetic, sanguinary, and terrible means, were | employ craft where force failed; to sow jealous- 
now settled down under an imitative temporary | ies and dissensions among the negroes; to dupe 
republic, of which Toussaint l'Ouverture, a black | the black first consul by treaties and promises of 
slave of distinguished courage and ability, was | amnesty, honours, and the viceroyalty of the 
the real head. Toussaint had fought like a island; and to adopt all means, foul and fair, to 
Spartacus—only with better success—for the | get possession of his person. Though by no 
liberation of his race; but notwithstanding his | means devoid of cunning, or unaccustomed to 
bravery and talent, he had little instruction, and | practise treachery himself, the negro chief fell 
was, like all the negro race, essentially an imita- | into the snare, submitted to Leclerc, and was 
tor, who could only copy and follow the ideas | presently loaded with chains and sent a prisoner 
and systems of the whites. At first he madea/! to France. But the successful treachery did not 
constitution for the negroes of San Domingo like | lead to the result which Bonaparte had confi- 
that which the directory had made for France; | dently expected from it. With an unanimity, with 
but when the revolution of Brumaire established | a fury doubled by the dark deed, the negroes 
the consulship, put the power of the state in the | flew to arms under Henri Christophe and other 
hands of Bonaparte, and altered the constitution, | leaders, fell upon the French when weakened by 
Toussaint changed his constitution also, pro | the endemic fever, scattered them, drove them 
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back towards the coast, and tortured, mutilated, 
butchered them in heaps wherever they obtained 
the mastery over them. Between the blacks and 
the whites nearly all the plantations and the 
dwellings of men were wasted by fire and the 
sword; and devastations were committed from 
which the island has never recovered, nor is 
likely to recover under negro government. The 
French retaliated wherever they were able, and 
the most atrocious of wars was prolonged through 
many months. Even in the restored island of 
Guadaloupe, where but a slight resistance was 
offered by the blacks and mulattoes, detestable 
barbarities were committed, and the French com- 
mander frankly announced his intention of pur- 
suing and erterminating the remnant of the 
rebels, In the autumn of 1802, when the yellow 
fever and the blacks of San Domingo had reduced 
the fine French army to a few hundreds of sickly, 
wounded, despairing men, and when Leclerc him- 
self was dying of the endemic, Christophe, with 
the black chiefs‘Clervaux and Dessalines, in- 
vested the town of Cape Francais. Leclere died 
on the 2d of November, and was succeeded in 
the chief command by General Rochambeau, son 
of the old marshal of that name who had served 
in America with La Fayette, and who had com- 
manded the first great revolutionary army in 
1790. The arrival of fresh reinforcements from 
France—in all about 15,000 men—enabled Roch- 
ambeau to drive Christophe and his blacks from 
Cape Francais, which they were threatening with 
a regular siege. He then attempted to recover 
the ground which Leclerc had lost, and to pene- 
trate into the south of the island; but the troops 
fresh from Europe caught the terrible diseases of 
the climate; and after some marches which 
multiplied the mortality. and some disastrous 
encounters with Christophe, he was compelled 
to retreat to Cape Frangais, with a force so dimi- 
nished, sick, and disheartened, as to render any 
long defence of that place an impracticability. 
As by this time the war with England had been 
recommenced, Bonaparte could not venture to 
send out any more ships and troops. Preferring 
a capitulation with the negroes to a surrender to 
the English, Rochambeau treated with the black 
chief Dessalines, agreed to deliver up the town 
to him, and evacuated Cape Franeais on the lat 
December, 1803, A more fatal expedition 1s not 
to be found in the whole history of this long 
war. Between February, 1802, and December, 
1803, from 40,000 to 50,000 men perished in the 
island of San Domingo; but, assuredly, one of 
the objects of Bonaparte was obtained; the 
troublesome, obdurate republicans could trouble 
him no longer—the dead, and only the dead, 
never come back—as Citizen Barrére had said in 
the high republican days, The treatment which 
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Toussaint |’Ouverture met with in France was at 
least as atrocious as any part of this horrible 
history. He died in a dungeon situated upon 
the highest and coldest part of the mountains of 
Jura, after a dreary imyiisonment, exposed to 
every kind of privation. 

A few months after the first sailing of the ex- 
iled republican army for San Domingo, the first 
consul despatched Colonel Sebastiani, a Corsican 
of great address and ability, to Egypt, Syria, and 
other countries in the Levant; for Egypt still lay 
at the heart of this all-grasping ruler; anid, 
whether he should recover and keep the great 
West India islands or not, he was eager to pos- 
sess himself of the ancient land of the Pharaohs, 
of the Isthmus of Suez, of all the country that 
lay between the Mediterranean and the shores of 
the Red Sea, or that stretched along that sea; 
for this possession, he still fancied, would facili- 
tate his views on India; and it entered into, and 
would become a capital part of the grand scheme 
for seizing the islands along the African coast, 
and in the Arabian and Indian seas, or all the 
approaches tou Hindoostan. 

By deeds as well as by words the first consul 
had proved that those who were disposed to give 
him a trial were making a very useless ani 
dangerous experiment. The erecting himself 
president of the Cisalpine republic, between the 
signing of the preliminaries and exchanging the 
ratifications of peace, had been overlooked, or had 
not been allowed to stand in the way of the 
pacific experiment. It had, however, been 
understood at Amiens; and an express promise 
and pledge to that effect had beens given to the 
Emperor of Russia, who took an active interest 
in the fate of the house of Savoy, that Piedmont 
should neither be united to the so-called republic 
in Italy, nor incorporated with France, but be 
left, with some slight clipping, to the unfortunate 
King of Sardinia. It was equally understood 
that France, which had been allowed all the 
benefits of the uti possidetis principle, should 
remain content with what she had, nor attempt 
any new incorporations or annexations of terri- 
tory, either beyond the Alps or elaewhere. Yet, 
because the young Emperor Alexander refused 
to take up that wild scheme of Indian conquest, 
to be made jointly by France and. Russia, which 
had been entertained by his father, and because 
he declined concurring in other hostile views 
against Great Britain and Austria, Bonaparte, 
after sundry encroachments and stretches of 
power on the side of the Rhine, and in that other 
puppet-state, the Batavian republic, took posses- 
sion of Elba, in virtue of an agreement with 
Naples and Tuscany; seized upon the duchy of 
Parma, on the death of the Duke Ferdinand; 
and finally, by a senatus consultum, dated Sep- 
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tember 2d, 1802, annexed and incorporated the 
whole of Piedmont with France. Vittorio Ame- 
deo, the original member of the coalition of sove- 
reigns, had died broken-hearted in 1796; his 
successor, Carlo Emanuele, had been compelled 
by the French and his own republican-dispesed 
subjects, to sign an act of abdication, and to re- 
tire with all his family to the rude island of Sar- 
dinia in 1798. As soon as the then impassable 
sea was placed between this sovereign and his 
oppressors, and he was doubly safe in the midst 
of the brave Sards, he put forth a simple and 
touching, yet spirited protest. Shortly after, he 
voluntarily resigned the crown to his younger 
brother, Vittorio Emanuele, who was now ruling 
—not unwisely or unpatriotically—in Sardinia, 
which was all that was left of the dominions of 
his house, one of the most ancient of the dynasties 
of Eurore. But, as a very large portion of the 
Savoyard and Piedmontese nobility, either 
anxious to escape from the insolence and oppres- 
sions of the French and the republican party of 
their own countrymen, or to prove their fidelity 
and attachment to their princes, had followed 
the exiled family into the island, and as industry 
and civilization were at a very low ebb, balking 
the bounties of nature and the richness of the 
soil, the court remained crowded and miserably 
poor—so poor, for years, that the noblest were 
obliged to exhibit themselves in patched coats, 
and the royal family itself must have been re- 
duced to absolute privations if it had not been 
for grants of money made by England. Nor was 


it the intention of the French to respect this last 


asylum of royalty and wretchedness. “Sardinia,” 


said Bonaparte. “produces the best bread in the 
world. Sardinia is but a continuation of the 


wland of Corsica, and, like Corsica, must natu- 
rally be ours.” Emissaries and propagandists 
were thrown into Cagliari to work upon the dis- 
contents of the people, and tempt them with 
prospects of the advantages and honours to be 
derived from an incorporation with the French 
republic; and more than once these agents very 
nearly succeeded in exciting dangerous insur- 
rections. 

The French troops had never been entirely 
withdrawn from Switzerland ; and in the autumn 
of the present, year a fresh army was marched 
into the cantons, The constitution which had 
been set up by the directory, and the dissensions 
and feuds which French intrigue had promoted, 
had thrown the whole of that tranquil and once 
happy country into a most stormy and unhappy 
condition. Many collisions took place, and not 
a little blood was spilled, At the same time the 
established provisional government refused to 
sanction the dismemberment of the Valais, which 
Bonaparte wanted for his projected military road 
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over the Simplon. In the month of October the 
first consul sent his trusty aide-de-camp, Rapp, to 
Berne, to offer to the distracted cantons his me- 
diation for the settlement of all their differences; 


and at the same time he ordered General Ney to 


be at hand to enforce obedience at the head of 


anarmy. The democratic party readily accepted 


the proffered mediation; the aristocratic party, 
despite of Ney and his army, who were marching 


on Berne, showed considerable reluctance; but 


they were obliged to send Aloys Reding, with 


other deputies from their own body, to Paris, and 
eventually to submit to the law dictated in the 


Tuileries. It is true that Bonaparte, who now 
added “Mediator of the Helvetic League” to his 
other titles, displayed more moderation and at 
the same time infinitely more political wisdom in 
this matter than in any other of the same sort; 
but his modus operandi was worse than an insult 
to Austria, the close neighbour of Switzerland, 
and to the other powers of Europe, who had 
each as good a right to mediate as he had; the 
march of Ney’s army was a direct and glaring 
attack on that Swiss independence which he had 
engaged to respect; and, besides all this, he forced 
the federal government to agree to maintain a 
body of 16,000 men in his service ; and he retained 
Geneva and the bishopric of Basle, which had 
been seized by the directors—at the same time 
separating from Berne the whole of the Valais, 
which country was not long after incorporated 
with France. 

Another grand provocative to the rnpture was 
the fierce and systematized hostility of Bonaparte 
to the commerce of Great Britain, which, instead 
of being allowed, through the return of peace, to 
flow in its old channels, wag actually more im- 
peded and hampered in France, and in the coun- 
tries where the French held sway, than it had 
been during the war. Whule the first consul was 
making every month or week some new encroach- 
ment, or advancing some new claim—while he 
was every day departing, if not from the strict 
letter, from the spirit of the treaty of Amiens— 
he pretended to bind England to the strict ob- 
servance of every article in that treaty which 
was against her, and insisted on the immediate 
evacuation of Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and of every place she had agreed to restore. 

The newly returned imperial parliament as- 
sembled as early as the 16th of November, when 
Mr. Abbot was unanimously re-elected speaker 
of the House of Commons. The speech from the 
throne seemed to intimate that the renewal of 
the war was at least probable, his majesty saying 
that, notwithstanding his sincere desire for peace, 
it was impossible for him to lose sight of that 
system of policy by which the interests of other 
states were connected with our own welfare, and 
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by which he was obliged not to be indifferent to | character of Despard: they had been, he said, 


any material change in the relative condition and 
strength of the European powers. Augmenta- 
tions both of the navy and of the army were pro- 
posed by ministers a few days after the com- 
mencement of the session. On the 8th of De- 
cember the secretary-at-war, Mr. Charles Yorke, 
rose to move the army estimates. He said he 
considered that the feelings of the nation at 
large had been distinctly manifested ; that those 
feelings were, that we should preserve the peace 
we had made, so long as it could be preserved 
with honour; that we should overlook insignifi- 
cant provocations, and that we should also abstain 
from aggression and from irritating language; 
but that, at the same time, we should always be 
ready to repel aggression, and to resent a great 
national insult. The military force of France at 
the commencement of the present year amounted 
to about 428,000 men, without counting national 
guards and the immense bodies of gendarmerie. 

In the month of November a conspiracy against 
the king and government was discovered and an- 
nounced in a manner calculated to give rather 
more alarm than the nature of the plot and the 
character of those engaged in it seem to have 
justified. It was headed by Colonel Edward 
Marcus Despard, an old soldier, who had once 
been distinguished by bravery and loyalty, but 
who had been driven into discontent and disaf- 
fection by not receiving the rewards to which he 
considered himself entitled through his services 
and abilities, and by the refusal or delay of gov- 
ernment to liquidate some claims which he made 
upon it. He was a uative of Ireland, and well 
connected in that country. On the 1&th of No- 
vember, two days after the meeting of parliament, 
Sir Richard Ford, a magistrate, issued a warrant 
‘for his apprehension, and a strong party of the 
London, Surrey, and Kent patrols proceeded to 
« low public-house in Oakley Street, Lambeth, 
nearly opposite the Asylum, where they found 
Colonel Despard and thirty-two other indivi- 
duals, mechanics, day-labourers, and common 
soldiers, Irish, Scotch, and English, but chiefly 
Trish, who were all taken into custody, without 
making any attempt at resistance. 

A.D. 1803, _ O@ the 7th of February, Colonel 

Despard was brought to trial at the 

Surrey Sessions-house, Newington, before a spe- 
cial commission, of which the Lord Chief-justice 
of the King’s Bench (Lord Ellenborough) was 
principal. With the single exception of Despard, 
all the individuals implicated were of the lowest 
order. The evidence produced left little doubt 
us to the existence of a plot of the wildest and 
most absurd kind. The first witness called for 
the defence was the gallant Nelson, who, in ener- 
getic language, bore honourable testimony to the 
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on the Spanish main together in 1779; they had 
been together in the enemies’ trenches, they had 
slept in the same tent; assuredly he was then 
a loyal man and a brave officer. General Sir 
Alured Clarke and Sir E, Nepean declared that 
they had always considered his loyalty as un- 
doubted as his bravery. Despard declined say- 
ing anything in his own behalf. Lord Ellen- 
borough summed up the evidence ; the jury, after 
half-an-hour’s deliberation, returned a verdict of 
guilty, but recommended the prisoner to mercy. 

Two days after, on the 9th of February, twelve 
of the other prisoners were brought to the same 
bar. The jury returned a verdict of guilty against 
John Wood, Thomas Broughton, John Francis, 
William Lander, John Macnamara, and four 
others of the prisoners, but recommended three 
of them to mercy. 

Notwithstanding the recommendation of the 
jury, the appeals of his wife, and other applica- 
tions, the king in council judged it not advisable 
to extend the prerogative of mercy to Despard. 
It happened unfortunately that just at this mo- 
ment the colonel’s countrymen were again in a 
very turbulent state. The dissenters of the north 
of Ireland were plotting under the guidance of 
Mr. Russel, who, like Despard, had been an officer 
in the army, and had served with much distinc- 
tion; the Roman Catholic peasantry in the south 
had very recently been in open insurrection, to 
fix the maximum price of potatoes, and to expel 
the strangers who had settled among them; and 
ever since the rumour of the exceeding’ great 
probability of the renewal of the war with France, 
much activity, and going and coming to and from 
the Continent, had been observed among the old 
club-men in Dublin. On the 2lst of February, 
Colonel Despard ; Macnamara, an Irishman, and 
a carpenter by trade; John Wood, a soldier; 
John Francis, a soldier and shoemaker; Brough- 
ton, a carpenter ; Graham, a slater; and Wrattan, 
a shoemaker, were all executed. 

On the 8th of March a message from his ma- 
jesty to both Houses of Parliament was received 
by the country, and by all Europe, as the signal 
of the close approach of war. It stated that, as 
very considerable military preparations were 
carrying on in the ports of France and Holland, 
his majesty had judged it expedient to adopt 
additional measures of-precaution for the security 
of his dominions. In the debates which took 
place in the lerds on the proposed address in 
answer to this message, Lord Hobart (afterwards 
Earl of Buckinghamshire), secretary for the co- 
lonies, said that it was the earnest wish of min- 
isters still to be able to prolong peace. Earl 
Spencer, who had been first lord of the admirilty 
under the late Pitt administration, said that he 
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had ever been a friend to vigorous measures; 
that he rejoiced to find ministers were at length 
sensible they had gone the full lengths of conces- 
sion and negotiation, and were now determined 
to act a manly part; that there was no other 
chance of saving this country but by showing the 
first consul that we were not afraid of meeting 
France even though single-handed, and that, 
rather than suffer the smallest particle of the 
national honour to be tarnished, we were ready 
to recommence hostilities. The address was car- 
ried in the lords unanimously. In the commons 
Addington faintly repeated the hope that the 
continuance of peace might yet be found possible. 
Here, too, the address was voted unanimously. 

The very day after this debate (on the 10th of 
March), another message was delivered expres- 
sing his majesty’s intention of embodying and 
calling out the militia. On the llth, the House 
of Commons having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of supply, ministers proposed to add 
10,000 seamen to the 50,000 already voted. In 
the debates on this subject no small blame was 
thrown upon the Addington administration for 
having tried the experiment of peace, and several] 
declarations were made that the existing admin- 
istration was altogether incompetent to the carry- 
ing on of a vigorous war. 

On the 6th of May, Lord Pelham communi- 
cated to the lords, and Mr. Addington to the 
commons, another message from his majesty, in- 
timating that orders had been given to Lord 
Whitworth, our ambassador, to qmt Paris im- 
mediately, unless he found a certainty of bring- 
ing the pending negotiations to a close against 
a certain period, and that General Andréossi, the 
French ambassador, had applied for a passport 
to be ready to quit London as soon as he should 
be informed of Lord Whitworth having quitted 
Paris. Ministers said that therefore an adjourn- 
ment would be advisable for two or three days. 
Both houses adjourned till the Monday following. 
But it was not until the 16th of May, and after 
another adjournment, that all doubt and uncer- 
tainty were terminated by another royal message, 
which announced the recal of Lord Whitworth 
and the departure of Andréossi. In order to 
give time for producing the necessary papers, the 
consideration of the king’s message was postponed 
for two days. But on the 17th, the day after 
the message was delivered, an order of council 
was published directing that reprisals be granted 
against the ships, goods, and subjects of the 
French republic; and a proclamation was issued 
for an embargo on all ships in the British ports 
belonging either to the French and Batavian re- 
_ publics, or to any countries occupied by French 
arms. The declaration of war was received in 
England with almost universal enthusiasm, Men 
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felt that the experiment of a peace had been tried 
and had failed; that an armed truce would be 
nearly as expensive as an active war, without 
the excitement and glory of warfare; that such 
a truce would enable Bonaparte to crush the 
spirit of national independence, to establish his 
dominion over the continent of Europe, and to 
build, with all the resources of the Continent, in 
trebly fortified and inaccessible ports, a fleet 
which, in the course of a few years, might dis- 
pute with us the sovereignty of the seas. 

This important subject was not fully taken 
into consideration until Monday, the 23d of May. 
In each house an address was moved, re-echoing 
the sentiments of the king’s message and declara- 
tion. Some few doubts were expressed as to the 
justice or the expediency of commencing hos- 
tilities without some further attempt at negotia- 
tion; but in both houses the doubters were left 
in a most feeble minority. 

At war with France, it was impossible to be 
ut peace with Holland, which was now little 
more than a French province, and which still re- 
tained maritime resources too great to be despised. 
Lord Hawkesbury soon called the attention of 
the commons to another royal message relating 
to the ex-Stadtholder of Holland, our late ally, 
the Prince of Orange, who had been despoiled 
and left without a home, and who had no reli- 
ance except on the generosity of this country. 
His lordship then moved that the sum of £60,000, 
and a pension of £16,000 per annum, during the 
pleasure of his majesty, should be granted to the 
illustrious house of Orange. The grant passed 
without opposition. 

On the following day, the 18th of June, another 
royal message acquainted parliament that, for 
the security and defence of the country, his ma- 
jesty thought it necessary that a large additional 
force should be raised and assembled forthwith. 
On the 20th, in the commons, Mr. Yorke, the 
secretary-at-war, presented the plan of increase, 
which proposed to levy an army of reserve 50,000 
strong—the men to be raised by ballot like the 
English militia, and their services duriug the 
war to extend to Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. A bill to this effect was carried 
through both houses, not without opposition to 
some of its particulars, but without any division. 
Subsequently (on the 18th of July), Mr. Yorke 
moved for leave to bring in a bill enabling his 
majesty to raise a levy en masse in case of inva- 
sion. [At this moment the opposite coasts of 
France and Belgium were lined with troops, and 
the Moniteur and the Brussels Gazette were cal- 
culating how many weeks or days it would take 
Bonaparte to reach London.] This, he contended, 
was an ancient and indispensable prerogative of 
the crown, as was acknowledged in the laws of 
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the Anglo-Saxons, in the assize of Henry IT. and 
statute of Henry IIT.; and the object of the pre- 
sent bill was only to facilitate the exercise of 
such prerogatives in case of need. The levy en 
masse bill was passed without dissent. Three 
days after this a message was delivered from his 
majesty, acquainting both houses that a spirit of 
insurrection had manifested itself in Ireland, and 
been marked by circumstances of peculiar atro- 
city in the city of Dublin. The corresponding 
address to the throne was carried at once and 
unanimously ; and before another sun rose, two 
hills, one for trying rebels in Ireland by martial 
law, the other for suspending anew the habeas 
corpus act in Ireland, were hurried through all 
their stages and passed. Long before these de- 
bates were over the new Irish rebellion had ex- 
tinguished itself in the bottomless pool of its own 
follies, 
well concerted: while the shores of England were 
threatened with invasion, Ireland was to be made 
the seat of civil war, and the Irish exiles and refu- 
gees had pledged themselves for the success of the 
imsurrection, if Bonaparte would supply them with 
only money, arms, artillery, ships, and troops. 
As early as the 13th of June, in bringing for- 
ward the budget, the chancellor of the exchequer 
had intimated his intention of reviving the in- 
come-tax as a necessary war-tax, and on the 5th 
of July he moved that the house should go into 
committee upon that subject. The new tax he 
chose to call a property-tax, although in substance 
it wax little more a property-tax than the old one, 
only containing a clause by which, in cases of 
incomes from land or interest of money, no par- 
ticular disclosure was to be required. The pro- 
portion now demanded was not, however, so large 
as formerly. Some abatements were also granted 
to various classes of persons; and the bill was 
read a third time, and passed on the Ist of Au- 
gust. Various other new taxes were also im- 
posed. The total amount of supplies granted for 
the year was £41,363,192. The session was closed 
on the 12th of August by a speech from the 
throne. The king appeared in excellent health, 
and was enthusiastically cheered by immense 
multitudes on his way to and from parliament. 
The war was inevitable before, but perhaps no 
single circumstance tended more to exasperate 
Bonaparte than the trial of Peltier, with the elo- 
quent pleading of Sir James Mackintosh. Jean 
Joseph Peltier was a journalist and royalist re- 
fugee, and not in himself a very interesting or 
exalted person, having little literary merit, and 
being much more abusive than eloquent or witty. 
At the commencement of the revolution he edited 
& monarchic paper, entitled Les Actes des Apétres, 
and wrote a great number of pamphlets. After 
the 10th of August, 1792, when the Bourbon 
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monarchy was rent to pieces, and “when our 
shores were covered as with the wreck of a great 
tempest,” he fled to England, and availed himself 
most actively, and to an immense eatent, of our 
liberty of the press, He began, after the peace 
of Amiens, to publish a new journal, called L’Am- 
bigu, in which he lashed the first consul, lus 
court and government. In the fourth number 
of this paper appeared a miserable ode on Bona- 
parte’s revolution of the 18th Brumaire, ficti- 
tiously ascribed to Chenier, the republican poet. 
Peltier, or his ode, represented Bonaparte as 
Ceesar who had passed the Rubicon, as the tyrant 
who had left uo liberty in France; and pictured 
the last of the Romans with an avenging poniard 
in their hands—and then descending from classi- 
calities, asked the warriors of France whether 
they were not ashamed of serving a Corsican, 


But at Paris the movement had been | ux Corse—and then, returning to the classical, 


recommended the Tarpeian rock, &c. At the 
same time Peltier gave vent to another thing im 
rhyme, called the “ Prayer of a Dutch Patriot,” 
wherein he spoke of Bonaparte’s making and un- 
making kings, of his making himself consul for 
life, &c., praying that the succession might soon 
be left open by his death, or that he might dis- 
appear like Romulus in a mysterious apotheosis. 
Instead of meeting these rhymes with contempt, 
Bonaparte fell into a transport of passion: he 
pretended that they were provocatives to his as- 
sassination and to the overthrow of his govern- 
ment. He instructed his ambassador at London 
to demand satisfaction from the British govern- 
ment, Our secretary for foreign affirs, ‘Lord 
Hawkesbury, replied that in England the press 
was unshackled, that its excesses were punishable 
by law—,that our courts were open to all—that the 
British court and the ministers themselves, often 
traduced and libelled, had no other resource—that 
he did not doubt but that an English jury would 
give the first consul satisfaction if he chose to pro- 
ceed against Peltier. The first consul, who could 
not, or would not conceive that our government 
had not the same power over newspapers which 
he had over his Moniteur, and the same power to 
treat journalists as he had treated them by scores, 
and by hundreds, intimated that nothing less 
would satisfy him than the suppression of L’Am- 
bigu, and the deportation of Peltier. There was 
assuredly, at this moment (in the summer of 
1802), no want of a conciliatory tone on the part 
of our ministers. Lord Hawkesbury went so far 
as to say in a note to M. Otto, that it was “im- 
possible that his majesty’s government could per- 
use the articles in question without the greatest 
displeasure, and without an anxious desire that 
the person who published them should suffer 
the punishment he so justly deserved.” Finding 
it beyond the reach of his might or persuasion 
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to make our government suppress L'Ambigu, and 
transport its editor, the first consul instructed his 
ambassador at London to urge that government 
tu institute proceedings in our courts of law. His 
eagerness for vengeance on a poor refugee scrib- 
bler made him reject Addington’s very sensible 
advice to treat this libel with contempt. He 
would fain have precipitated the trial, but he 
could not change the routine of our lawyers. At 
last, on the 21st of February, 1803, the trial came 
on in the Court of Queen’s Bench, before Lord 
Chief-justice Ellenborough, and a special jury. 
The information had been filed by his majesty’s 
attorney-general ex-officio, and stated “that peace 
existed between Napoleon Bonaparte and our 
lord the king; that M. J. J. Peltier, intending to 
destroy the friendship so existing, and to despoil 
the said Napoleon Bonaparte of his consular dig- 
nity, did devise, print, and publish in the French 
Janguage to the tenor following,” &c. The attor- 
ney-general conducted the prosecution. It was 
every way a happy choice by which Peltier se- 
lected for his counsel the able Mackintosh. The 
subject had much that was inspiring—the con- 
trast of condition between the real prosecutor, the 
master of the greatest empire which the civilized 
world bad yet seen, and the defendant, a poor 
outcast, was striking and dramatic; Mackintosh, 
in the prime vigour of his faculties, had exerted 
them all in praiseworthy preparation, and he was 
warnied in the delivery of his forensic oration 
by the presence of a crowded and enlightened 
audience. He called that English law-court his 
client’s last asylum upon earth; he applauded the 
dignified conduct of ministers in refusing to vio- 
late the sacred hospitality due to an unfortunate 
stranger, who now appeared in that court as the 
only place in which his prosecutor and he could 
be upon equal terms; he flattered the honourable 
pride of the jury by saying for his client that the 
most refreshing prospect his eye could rest upon 
was a just, impartial, and fearless English jury 
—that he felt, with him, gratitude to the Ruler 
of empires that, after the wreck of everything 
else ancient and venerable in Europe—the wreck 
of all established forms and acknowledged prin- 
ciples, of all long-subsisting laws and sacred insti- 
tutions—Englishmen were met there to-day ad- 
ministering justice after the manner of their fore- 
fathers; and by the express choice of the accused 
himself, the jury, instead of being half foreign, 
was wholly English. He represented this cause 
as the first of a series of contests with the freedom 
of the press which Bonaparte was determined to 
carry on in the only country where the press was 
free ; and he called upon his countrymen to pause 
before the great earthquake swallowed up all 
the liberty that remained among men. Holland, 
Switzerland, and the imperial towns of Germany, 
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had once paitivipated with us in the benefit of a 
free press. Holland and Switzerland were now 
no more, and near fifty of the free imperial towns 
had vanished since the commencement of this pro- 
secution. Every press in Europe from Palermo 
to Hamburg was now enslaved: and here he 
electrified the court by exclaiming, “ One asylum 
of free discussion is still inviolate! There is still 
one little spot where man can freely exercise his 
reason on the most important concerns of society 
—where he can boldly publish his judgment on 
the acts of the proudest and most powerful ty- 
rants. The press of England is still free. It is 
guarded by the free constitution of our fore- 
fathers. It is guarded by the arms and hearts 
of Englishmen; and [ trust I may venture to 
say, that if it be to fall it will fall only under the 
ruins of the British empire. It is an awful con- 
sideration. Every other monument of European 
liberty has perished. That ancient fabric, which 
has been gradually reared by the wisdom and 
virtue of our forefathers, still stands: it stands, 
thanks be to God! solid and entire; but it stands 
alone, and it stands amidst ruins.” 

The attorney -general (Spencer Perceval) re- 
plied, Lord Ellenborough summed up, and the 
jury returned a reluctant verdict of guilty. But 
before Peltier could be called up for judgment, 
the war was renewed, and he was let off scathe- 
less, He had in the meantime published the re- 
port of the trial, with Mackintosh’s defence at 
full length, as revised by the author. Numerous 
copies of it were smuggled into the Continent, 
and from one of these Necker’s famed daughter, 
Madame de Stacl, made a spirited translation 
into French, which ran throughout Europe hke 
a Greek fire. It gave a better reason for the re- 
newal of hostilities than any that our diplomatists 
put into their protocols; it showed to the civi- 
lized world the real stake for which England was 
fighting ; it did more mischief to Bonaparte than 
he would have suffered from the defeat of an 
army or from the destruction of a fleet. It could 
not but fill him with rage and animosity. He, 
the master of Europe, had been bearded by a 
penniless pamphleteer, and an advocate whose 
fortune was all to make; and this could have been 
done in England alone. Again he poured forth 
rhapsodies against that accursed liberty of the 
press which allowed little men to meddle with 
great, and against that British constitution which 
sanctioned such excesses, or prevented their being 
punished with arbitrary transportation, or cap- 
tivity. The Moniteur became more abusive than 
ever: from this moment war was declared in the 
first consul’s heart—from this moment the secret 
encouragement he had given, since the peace, to 
the Irish refugees and malcontents, became an 
open and barefaced protection. 
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Necessity of conquests to Bonaparte—His rage at the speech of George III. in parliament announcing war with 
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F there be one historical fact clearer 
than another, it is that Bonaparte was 
resolved on renewing the war with 
Great Britain. His one predominant 
idea was, that his existence depended 
on an extension of his conquests. “My 

power,” he would say, ‘depends on my glory, 

and my glory on my victories. My power would 
fall if I did not support it by fresh glory and new 
victories. Conquest has made me what | am, 
and conquest alone can maintain me. A newly- 
born government, like mine, must dazzle and 
astonish. When it ceases to do that, it falls!” 

If he had wished to prolong the truce of Amiens 

for a season, it was only because he wished to be 

the more fully prepared for war, and to be en- 
abled to work out some of his great projects in 
the interval. 

Ou receipt of the speech with which King 
George had opened the session of parliament, the 
first consul gave way toa paroxysm of rage; and 
his passion was not moderated by the reception 
of the debates in both houses which followed the 
opening speech. Talleyrand, who never was in 
a passion in his life, conferred with our ambas- 
sador. He declared the astonishment of his 
master at the king’s message, and at the very un- 
friendly debates, and asked what was the mean- 
ing of those violent attacks of the English press 
against the government and person of the first 
consul? Lord Whitworth went over the old 
ground, saying that whatever was published in 
the English papers might be considered as a na- 
tional retaliation for what was published in the 
French papers; that in France these attacks 
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were published officially, which was by no means 
the case in England; and that, although the 
French government possessed a control over the 
press in France, the English government neither 
had nor could have such a control in their coun- 
try. “But at least,” rejoined Talleyrand, “your 
government can execute the treaty of Amiens, 
and evacuate Malta!” Lord Whitworth replied 
that that evacuation was now connected with 
other circumstances, and with other clanses of 
the treaty which had been infringed by France. 
A few days after this the two diplomatists had 
another conference. Lord Whitworth recapitu- 
lated all the principles on ‘which the treaty of 
Amiens was founded, and the right which arose 
from those principles of interference on the part 
of Great Britain, for the purpose of obtaining 
satisfaction or compensation for any essential 
differences which might have arisen in the rela- 
tive situation of the two countries. He instanced 
the cases, beginning with Italy and concluding 
with Switzerland, in which the territory or in- 
fluence of France had been greatly extended sub- 
sequently to the treaty of Amiens. 

In spite of the advice of his most able minister 
for foreign affairs, who thought little of his mas- 
ter’s diplomacy except when expressed by 100,000 
bayonets, and who feared that the passionate 
part of his temperament would carry him into 
some indiscretions, Bonaparte determined to con- 
fer personally with the British ambassador ; and 
Talleyrand had scarcely left him ere his lordship 
was informed that the first consul wished to con- 
verse with him at the Tuileries at nine o'clock 
that night. It has been conjectured, and it may 
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indeed be assumed as a certain fact, that- this 
irregular and unseemly obtrusion into the depart- 
ment of Talleyrand proceeded from a design to 
shake the resolution of the British ambassador, 
and to astound or terrify him by a display of 
rude violence, which had succeeded with the 
Austrian diplomatist at Campo Formio. But 
Britain had not been humbled and crushed like 
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Austiia, and Lord Whitworth was not Count 
Cobentzel. Perceiving that his menaces did not 
disturb the equanimity of Lord Whitworth, the 
first consul altered his tone. If the British go- 
vernment and he could only agree and act to- 
gether, what might they not do? Look at the 
natural force of the two countries— France with 
an army of 480,000 men, and England with a 
fleet which made her the mistress of the seas, 
and which he thought he should not be able to 
equal in less than ten years. Two such countries, 
by a proper understanding, might govern the 
world, as their strifes might overturn it. If 
England could only come to this understanding, 
there was nothing that he would not do to gratify 
her. Participation in indemnities, as well as in 
influence on the Continent, treaties of commerce, 
in short everything that could testify friendship, 
he would give to her. As little moved by this 
as by his threats, Whitworth, when alluwed to 
speak, calmly said that the king, his master, had 
10 wish to participate in the conquest and spoils 
af the Continent, had no ambition to acquire 
more territory, but only to preserve what he had. 
Bonaparte had said in public as well as in private, 
and to the ambassadors of foreign powers as well 
as to his own subjects, that England was unequal 
to a single-handed contest with France; and he 
gave Lord Whitworth to understand that, with- 
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out allies, we could never touch him. To this 
his lordship replied, that if his Britannic majesty 
was so desirous of peace, it must not be imputed 
to the difficulty of obtaining allies. Lord Whit- 
worth was as patient as he was firm; he did not 
give up negotiating until it was altogether hope- 
less ; he rebuked with calm dignity the intemper- 
ance of the first consul, who offered him a public 
insult at the levée in the Tuileries on the 13th of 
March ; he did not take his departure until the 
12th of May, and then he left behind him, in the 
hands of Mr. Talbot, the secretary of embassy, 
who was to remain at Paris a few days longer, 
the project of a convention which England would 
take as the basis of a definitive and amicable ar- 
rangement. What Bonaparte did after his lord- 
ship’s departure was to order that Mr. Talbot 
should be detained as a prisoner of war. 
Notwithstanding the time which had been 
gained by Bonaparte, the order of council for 
granting reprisals and letters of marque, and the 
proclamation for an embargo, which were issued 
two days after Lord Whitworth’s return, led to 
the immediate detention or capture of about 200 
French and Dutch vessels. To retaliate for this 
customary procedure, the first consul had recourse 
to a most novel and unprecedented outrage: by 
a decree, dated the 22d of May, he ordered that 
all the English, of whatsoever condition, found 
on the territory of France, should be detained 
prisoners of war, on the pretence that many of 
them belonged to the militia. Nothing could 
exceed the harshness with which this order was 
executed in Paris, where there was stil] a vast 
number of travellers, many of whom were merely 
passing through that capital on their way home- 
ward from Italy, Switzerland, and other coun- 
tries—whole families were seized together, as if 
the wives and daughters of the English aristo- 
cracy and gentry were militia officers. These 
sweeping arrests were not confined to the Eng- 
lish that were actually on the tert itory of France; 
they were extended to Italy and every neighbour- 
ing country where the French had an armed 
force, or where they could intimidate and give 
the law. As no distinction had been made as 
to sex, SO none was made as to condition, profes- 
sion, or pursuits. Clergymen, a venerable In- 
dian judge (Sir Elijah Impey), men of letters or 
science, artists, all were captured. What made 
this odious seizure still more odious, was the fact 
that on the eve of its taking place, Bonaparte 
made a renegade Englishman, whom he retained 
in his service to write a newspaper in the English 
language, insert in the columns of his journal 
that the English travellers on the Continent, in 
France, Belgium, Holland, or Italy, had nothing 
to fear; that their persons would be guaranteed 
under the protection of a government which pro- 
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tected the laws of nations even while England 
was violating them. About 10,000 British sub- 
jects of nearly every class and condition remained 
in Bonaparte’s clutches. 

Before the English government began to seize 
the French and Dutch ships, a French army was 
collected on the frontiers of Holland to pounce 
upon the comparatively defenceless hereditary 
dominions of the King of England ; and, as soon 
as the declaration of war was issued, General 
Mortier advanced into the heart of the clectorate. 
The Duke of Cambridge, who was residing at 
Hanover, seeing that resistance was altogether 
hopeless, and that most of the larger towns were 
determined to treat with the French general, en- 
tered into a negotiation at the end of May, and 
engaged to surrender the territory upon condi- 
tion that his army should be permitted to retire 
unbroken behind the Elbe, with the pledge on 
their part that they would not again serve in the 
field against the French during this war. Depu- 
ties from the principal towns treated separately 
with Mortier, and agreed to conditions of sur- 
vender and submission on the 3d of June. The 
English ministeis advised the hing not to ratify 
the treaty which his son had made. Upon this, 
Mortier, who had entered and taken possession 
of the city of Hanover on the 5th of June, called 
upon the Hanoverian army to surrender, or abide 
the consequences of an attack by overwhelming 
forces behind the Elbe. The Duke of Cambridge 
had quitted the country, but Count Walmoden, 
the commander-in-chief of that small but fine 
army, was compelled to agree to a convention on 
the 5th of July, and to dismount his cavalry, 
surrender his arms, and disband and dismiss the 
whole army More than 500 pieces of artillery, 
a large quantity of ammunition and timber, and 
an immense number of horses, fit to remount 
Bonaparte’s ill-conditioned cavalry, fell into the 
hands of Mortier, who, besides, levied military 
contributions in the country. Being in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the rich commercial 
Hanse-towns of Hamburg and Bremen, he levied 
considerable sums of money upon them also, 
without the least regard to their independence 
- and neutrality ; and other sums, very important 
to the first consul, whose finances were in an em- 
harrassed condition, were raised among the Jews 
and other capitalists of those Hanse-towns, by 
way of loan. What was still worse as regarded 
England, the French, by their occupation of 
Hanover, were enabled to close the navigation of 
the rivers Elbe and Weser, and to prevent Bri- 
tish merchant vessels from going up either to 
Hamburg or to Bremen. As the neighbouring 
German states made no attempt to prevent the 
conquest or occupation of Hanover, a country 
which, though the hereditary possession of the 
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King of Great Britain, was still an integral part 
of the German empire, with indefeasible claims 
to the protection of the whole Germanic League, 
and as the English were prevented from ascend- 
ing the rivers, it was determined that neither 
German nor any other ships should descend 
them or enter them; and the mouths of the Elbe 
and the Weser were soon strictly blockaded by 
British squadrons. With their trade thus com- 
pletely cut off, with the French armies in their 
close neighbourhood, perpetually threatening 
them with military violence and exaction, the 
two great Hanse-towns were reduced to a deplor- 
able situation. In the extremity of their distress 
they called upon the King of Prussia as guaran- 
tee and protector of the neutrality of the north 
of Germany ; but the shuffling and selfish court 
of Berlin, whose self-seeking was to end in self- 
destruction, had entered into the views of Bona- 
parte, in the hope and expectation of annexing 
Hanover to Prussia; and, accordingly, that 
cabinet refused to interfere, thus virtually aban- 
doning not only Hamburg and Bremen, with 
their industrious and lately thriving dependen- 
cies, but all the smaller states of the north of 
Germany to the rapacity and lawlessness of the 
French invaders. 

Nor was it only in the north of Europe that 
the first consul had matured his means of attack 
before the declaration of war, and that he now 
made that attack with a contempt for other trea- 
ties, which were affected by neither the observ- 
ance nor the breach of the peace of Amiens. 
His Sicilian majesty was no party to the treaty 
of Amiens; the integrity of his dominions and 
the withdrawal from them of all French troops 
whatsoever, were stipulated for in a previous and 
separate treaty with the French government, and 
had been paid for, in various ways, at an enor- 
mous expense, But the court of Naples was the 
old friend and ally of Great Britain; the coun- 
try, ravaged and despoiled by successive revolu- 
tions and invasions as it had been, was still rich ; 
its ports on the Mediterranean and on the Adri- 
atic offered admirable points of departure for ex- 
peditions to various countries which Bonaparte 
coveted: from Brindisi, near the mouth of the 
Adriatic, to Corfu and the other Ionian islands, 
of which he had determined to possess himeelf, 
was but a few hours’ sail; and for these and 
other special and weighty 1easons, besides the 
plan of excluding British commerce from the 
Continent, he poured his troops once more into 
the devoted kingdom of Naples. 

But it was nearer at home that the conse- 
quences of Bonaparte’s manceuvres and prepara- 
tions during the peace were most shamefully ex- 
hibited, or most seriously felt by England. So 
soon ag the mask began to fall off, he called to 
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Paris all the fugitive or disaffected Irish on the | of outlaws, had maintained himself ever since 
Continent; he re-organized the Irish Brigade, | among the almost inaccessible fastnesses of the 
giving it the name of the Irish Legion; and by | Wicklow mountains. Dwyer was ready for any- 
means of his so-called commercial agents, and of | thing, and believed to be fit for everything: his 
Irish clubbists in Dublin, Cork, and other towns, | lawless band, and the semi-barbarous Wicklow 
he carried on that active correspondence to which | peasantry, over whom he exercised a wide con- 
we have already alluded, and matured the plots , trol or influence, were fully prepared to commit 
for an insurrection, which at one time he confid- | every Atrocity. It appears to have been fully 
ently hoped would extend to an universal civil | proved that Emmett madeovertures to this Dwyer 
war. One of his most active emissaries was one | —to this leader of a ferocious horde; but it is 
Quigley, or O’Quigley, who had been outlawed | not quite so certain that the devout Russel cor- 
in 1798, and who since that period had resided | responded with him. They determined to begin 
in France. This man came over secretly, and | with seizing the arsenals and the castle of Dub- 
apparently with a well-filled purse. He peram-| lin. Various circumstances pointed out the 23d 
bulated Kildare, his native county, proselytizing | of July as the best day of all the year for begin- 
and making converts with cash and whisky. | ning; it fell this year on a Saturday, when the 
But, far above Quigley, and the real head of the | working people of the capital received their wages 
conspiracy, was Mr. Robert Emmett, the son of | and got drunk, and when the ordinary resort of 
Dr Emmett, the court or castle physician of | country-people to the market would, by itself, 
Dublin, whose recent death had put him in pos-| cover and let pass a somewhat extraordinary 
session of £2000 or £3000 (a sum he proposed | meeting. Towards evening on the appointed 23d 
to employ in the subversion of the British go- | of July the rabble of Dublin and the peasantry 
vernment), and brother to that Emmett who had | began to collect in vast numbers in St. James’s 
been mercifully let off with banishment for the | Street and its neighbourhood. The castle was 
overt acts of treason he had committed in 1798, | within a mile, and the barracks, containing 2000 
This young man (he was only in his twenty-, or 3000 soldiers, were within half-a-mile of the 
second or twenty-third year) had gone crazy with | spot; but not a soldier, not an officer either civil 
a revolutionary and republican enthusiasm, and | or military, made his appearance. About dusk 
had neither been cured nor made more moderate | the concerted signal that all was ready was given 
hy that wretched exhibition, the termination of | by some men who were mounted on horseback, 
republicanism in France. As he spent his money | and who rode furiously through the principal 
freely, he proselytized with some effect in Dub- | streets of the capital. A Mr. Clarke, an opulent 
lin; but it cannot be said that his proselytes | manufacturer, made a bold attempt to reason 
were of a very elevated condition: the chief and | with the furious mob, and, finding his efforts in- 
very highest of them were one Dowdall, who, | effectual, he galloped to the castle and warned 
before the union, had held some inferior office | the lord-lieutenant. As he was returning, a | 
about the Irish House of Commons; one Red- | blunderbuss was fired at him, and he fell desper- 
mond, who called himself a merchant, and who | ately, though not mortally wounded. This was 
appears to have been little more than a huck- | the first blood that was shed, but it was soon fol- 
ster; and one Allen, a bankrupt woollen-manu- | lowed by more. Just as Clarke fell, some of the 
facturer While Emmett worked in Dublin and | insurgents fired a small cannon, and sent up a 
its neighbourhood, an individual of more mature | sky-rocket; and immediately after this signal, 
age, and who laboured under the influences of a | Emmett sallied forth from his depét, at the head 
different or a more complicated insanity—religi- | of his central committee, and drawing his sword, 
ous enthusiasm being, in his case, mixed with | incited the mob to action. They all rushed along 
the political—preached and laboured at Belfast, | the street as if intending to attack the castle. 
and in other towns of the north of Ireland. This | Before they got to the end of the street, Colonel 
was Thomas Russel, an old half-pay officer in the | Brown, a meritorious officer, who was hastening 
king’s service, who had fought against the Ame-; to his post, was deliberately shot dead by a 
ricans at Bunker's Hill, and who, since his retire- | blunderbuss. Disgusted at these and other cold- 
ment, had overturned a weak brain by the study of | blooded murders, at the savage cries that were 
polemical divinity, and the attempt to understand | raised for vengeance and plunder, at the back- 
and apply the prophecies of the Old Testament | wardness of his rabble-rout to press on to the 
and the mysteries of the Apocalypse. Other | castle or to any point where they were likely to 
chiefs of less name or note were scattered over | meet the soldiery, and at their alacrity in break- 
Jreland; and material assistance was expected | ing open houses and calling for whisky, Emmett 
from one Dwyer, a fellow of infinite cunning and | and his staff, after some fruitless attempts to 
activity, who had been ‘‘out” in the rebellion of | manage and direct the foul hurricane they had 
1798, and who, at the head of a formidable band | raised, disappeared from the scene, and stole out 
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of the town. Emmett's mob-generalship scarcely 
Jasted half an hour. The head of the advancing 
column never approached the castle nearer than 
Francis Street, which is distant about half a mile. 
Unfortunately, Lord Kilwarden, the Lord Chief- 
justice of Ireland, passed in the rear of the mob, 
fleeing in his carriage by another line of streets 
towards the castle. This judge had been attor- 
ney-general at the time of the last rebellion. The 
ruffians wheeled round and presently fell upon 
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in Dublin, the scene of his mad pranks, where 
there were too many witnesses to speak to his 
overt acts, aud too universal an indignation at 
the sanguinary result of them, to allow any, the 
remotest chance of his escaping the gallows and 
the block. He died with much courage or com- 
posure, declaring himself a member of the Church 
of England. The undoubted Protestantism of 
him, of Russel, and others, totally disqualified 
them from heading a popular insurrection in Lre- 


him. He was accompanied in the same carriage | land. Redmond (one of the central committee) 


by his daughter and a nephew. They were all 
three dragged out of the coach; the savages 
spared the lady, but they murdered her aged 
father and her cousin before her eyes. But by 
this time some of the troops were under arms 
and ready to march. 
headed by two subaltern ofhcers, reached the 
top of Francis Street, the disordered rabble, 
many thousands strong, set up a scream of ter- 
ror, and all that were sober enough to run, ran 
off at the top of their speed. But many fell and 
were made prisoners, and a party of fifty soldiers, 
who had got into the rear of the fleeing column, 
fired upon 1t as it passed. A lane strewed with 
pikes pointed out the way to Emmett’s depdt, 





and two working men (one of whom confessed to 
the murder of Colonel Brown) were tried and 
executed in the same town. Russel was tried at 
Carrickfergus on the 20th of October. He quoted 
the prophecies and the Apocalypse, pleaded that 


When about 150 men, | his religious conscience had compelled him to en- 


deavour to overthrow the existing government, 
aud gave ample indications of a disordered mind; 
but he was nevertheless executed at Downpatrick. 
Some short time after these executions O’Quigley 
and Stafford were apprehended in the county of 
Galway; but government, who displayed through- 
out this unhappy affair an uncommon degree of 
leniency, were satistied with the examples which 
had been made ; and the lives of these two chiefs, 


wherein were found a large quantity of ball-cart- | and of a host of inferior and untried prisoners, 
ridges, hand-grenades, gunpowder, more pikes, | were spared on their making a full disclosure of 
some military uniforms, and a proclamation, wet all the circumstances of their treason. 

from the press, of persons styling themselves| Ireland was safe, and England could not be 
“The provisional government,” and containing a | invaded, for her fleets swept the Channel and the 
sketch of the constitution they had proposed | French coast in all its extent, blockading the 
giving to the “Hibernian republic.” A hot pur- | principal ports, and occasionally bombarding a 


suit was instantly commenced after these legisla- 
tors, who showed as much folly or fatuity, when 
fleeing for their lives, as they had displayed in all 
the rest of the business. Emmett and his friends 
reached the Wicklow mountains, but only to find 
that they were shunned like men that had the 
plague, and that none would raise a finger for 
them, or give them food and a hiding- place. 
Quitting his companions, Emmett returned to 
Dublin, but only to be tracked by the police, to 
be seized and committed to the prison which was 
already crowded by the miserable wretches he 
had armed. Dowdall and Allen escaped out of 
the island, but Redmond was arrested at one of 
the ports as he was about to take his passage for 
America. In the meanwhile Russel had utterly 
failed in his attempts at a rising in the north; 
and, after issuing a proclamation. m which he 
styled himself the General of the Northern Dis- 
trict, he had disappeared. After’ the arrest of 
Emmett, Russel stole into Dublin; two or three 
days after his arrival he was discovered and 
seized. He was sent for trial to that northern 
district of which he had intended to be the revo- 
lutionary general. Emmett was put upon his 


trial for high treason on the 19th of September, 
Vou. IV. 


sea-port town or two. Ships and gun-boats were 
gallantly cut out of Havre, St. Valery, and many 
other ports and roadsteads; the batteries that 
protected the town of Dieppe were knocked to 
pieces; many vessels, both national and mercan- 
tile, were burned oun the stocks, and the important 
town of Granville was bombarded and burned 
under the eyes of Bonaparte’s generals, and al- 
most in hisown presence. With nearly 600 ships 
of war at sea, England, besides holding the Chan- 
nel, and defending her own coasts, could despatch 
fleets and squadrons to every quarter of the globe, 
and prosecute extensive schemes of conquest. 
We now return to Indian affairs, which, since 
the death of Tippoo Sultaun, had not only been 
important in themselves, but on account of the 
master-spirit whom they were training for his 
splendid European career. Upon the fall of 
Seringapatam, in which Colonel Arthur Wellesley 
had borne a distinguished part, that rising officer 
was left in command of the city, and the part 
of the Mysore territory which had come under 
British rule and protection; and here he displayed 
those talents, both civil and military, which 
were afterwards so conspicuous in the peninsula. 
In the first of these, indeed, he was so remarkable 
841 
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that the secret of wherein hia chief excellence 
lay was still unknown, and even his own brother, 
the Earl of Mornington, Governor-general of 
India, was wont at this time to say of him, “I 
believe Arthur's great strength to be rather in 
the civil than the military line.” This was soon 
to be tested, for in 1800 the colonel was called 
by circumstances into the field, with an inde- 
pendent military command. A daring adven- 
turer named Dhoondia Waugh, a man of Patan 
or Mahratta origin, had, like many Indian adven- 
turers, commenced a career of his own, some- 
times as captain of a troop of hunted banditti, 
sometimes as the leader of an army, according 
to the fluctuations of his shifting fortunes, dur- 
ing a ten years’ career; and although repeatedly 
defeated and driven into obscurity, he had always 
managed to re-appear, and become more formida- 
ble than ever. He had now suddenly emerged 
from the Mahratta country at the head of 5000 
horse into the frontier of Mysore, which he 
threatened to break through and overrun, while 
the pompous title he had assumed of “ King of 
the Two Worlds” announced the greatness of his 
ambition, as well as the dangerous nature of his 
purposes, A few successes, or even a short delay, 
might have rallied ten times the number of fol- 
lowers to his standard. and enabled him to estab- 
lish a sovereignty as formidable as that of Hyder 
Ali or Tippoo Saib. As his hostility to the Bri- 
tish power in India also had been openly an- 
nounced, it was necessary that this daring adven- 
turer should be arrested in his course, and Wel- 
lesley was sent against him for the purpose. 
With his characteristic decision the colonel 
crossed the Toombudra river into the Mahratta 
territories, at the risk of offending the Peishwa, 
or the court of Poonah, who were unable to expel 
Dhoondia, but might have resented the British 
ehtrance on their soil, as an infringement of for- 
mer treaties. But, on the contrary, this decisive 
step was welcomed as a promise of deliverance 
from a dangerous rebel and oppressor. After 
following the doublings of his light-heeled ad- 
versary, who seemed always at hand although 
never visible, defeating several detachments of 
his army, and storming the hill-forts he had gar- 
risoned, Wellesley crossed the Mulpoorba, and 
entered the Nizam’s territory, where he at length 
brought Dhoondia Waugh to a stand at a place 
called Conahgul. The King of the Two Worlds, 
who was deficient neither in skill nor courage, 
drew up his army, which was chiefly cavalry, 
in a favourable tituation, having his left flank 
and rear covered by the village and rock of Con- 
ahgul. But the four regiments of British and 
native troops advancéd boldly to the attack, and 
to equalize the length of his Jine with that of the 
enemy, Colonel Wellesley had recourse to the 
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bold expedient of forming his regiments and 
charging in one line. The enemy were routed 
after a brief resistance, and chased for matty 
miles across the country; their elephants, camels, 
baggage, and plunder fell into the hands of the 
conquerors; and the body of the King of the 
Two Worlds, who had fallen in the action, was 
placed on the carriage of a galloper-gun, and 
on this bier transported to his followers for in- 
terment. In this long campaign and chase, which 
lasted from the end of June till the 10th of Sep- 
tember, Wellesley on every occasion had shown 
that courage, sagacity, and foresight by which, 
in after years, he anticipated every emergency, 
and allowed himself to be neither beaten nor sur- 
prised, as well as that promptness of decision 
which enabled him to profit by the blunders of 
his adversaries, and convert even untoward cir- 
cumstances into the means of unexpected success. 

The hostility to the British power in India, 
which had ceased for a short interval after the 
capture of Seringapatam, was now to blaze out 
afresh in the Mahratta confederacy, that threat- 
ened to become still more formidable than the 
opposition of Tippoo and his more able father. 
The most dangerous and influential of these chiefs 
was Scindia, who had in his service M. Perron, 
an able French adventurer, who twenty yeara 
earlier had arrived as a petty officer in the fleet 
of Suffrein, but had been raised to the rank of 
general by Scindia, whose forces he had brought 
by European discipline to a state of efficiency 
seldom found in Indian armies, To him also 
was intrusted by Scindia the keeping of that 
unfortunate prisoner, Shah Alum, the Mogul em- 
peror, in 1793. Scindia, however, had a rival 
in Holkar, another powerful Mahratta chief; and 
between the two there had subsisted a struggle 
for the mastery, by which the country was thrown 
into anarchy, and rent by civil wars and dissen- 
sions, But besides the able services of Perron 
and his disciplined troops, Scindia had a decided 
advantage in the Peishwa of Poonah, the sove- 
reign of the Muhrattas, over whom he exercised 
the influence of a maire de palais, and whose 
name he used as a tower of strength for the pur- 
poses of his own ambition. This state of things 
continued until 1802, when Holkar, watching his 
advantage, suddenly crossed the Nerbudda, en- 
tered Poonah with a strong force of cavalry, de- 
feated the troops of Scindia and the Peishwa, 
and placed one of his own kinsmen upon the 
musnud at Poonah. The deposed sovereign of 
the Mahrattas fled to the British for protection, 
who saw at once their interest in adopting his 
cause, By enforcing his authority they could 
break the power of the rival chiefs, dislodge the 
dangerous French influence that might be re- 
vived by Perron and hia countrymen, and estab- 
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lish a general sovereignty over the discordant 
Mahratta tribes who recognized no law but that 
of their own chieftains. A treaty was signed on 
the 2ist of December, 1802, by which the Com- 
pany agreed to restore the Peishwa to his throne ; 
and for this purpose an expedition was to be 
directed in the first instance against Holkar, who 
ruled at Poonah, through his creature and kins- 
man the new sovereign. This portion of the com- 
bined movement against the dangerous Mahratta 
confederacy was happily intrusted to Colonel, 
now Major-general Wellesley; and as these 
events had for some time been anticipated, the 
order found him ready for instant action. He 
commenced a rapid march for Poonah on the 9th 
of March, 1803, crossing the rivers in wicker boats, 
and advancing with celerity upon the Mahratta 
capital; but on his approach to it, he learned 
that Amrut Rao, who held it, had resolved to set 
fire to the city, rather than yield it to the Eng- 
lish. This brought Wellesley to a stand, but 
only for a moment: he opened a feigned negotia- 
tion with Amrut, and having thrown the bar- 
barian off his guard, he reached Poonah by a 
rapid night march of his cavalry, aud saved the 
city, by a sudden capture, from the destruction 
that hung over it. Amrut Rao fled, and on the 
13th of May the Peishwa re entered his capital, 
and was once more established on his throne. 
As so many rival chiefs had to be opposed or 
conciliated, General Wellesley, who had been 
intrusted with full power to direct all the poli- 
tical as well as military affairs of the British 
within that territory, commenced by friendly 
overtures to the powerful Scindia; but as that 
chief rejected every proposal of peace or alli- 
ance, war was declared against him on the 6th 
of August, and Wellesley commenced his march 
from Poonah. It was only by striking down 
this formidable potentate with a prompt and de- 
cisive blow that the Mahratta chiefs were to be 
prevented from combining against the British as 
their common enemy. His first operation was 
against the town and fort of Ahmednuggur, 
strongly garrisoned for Scindia, which he took 
by escalade. He then crossed the Godavery 
river, being eager to bring Scindia to action ; but 
this the wary chief endeavoured to avoid through 
his great superiority in cavalry. In this way 
the British army might have been exhausted by 
marches and counter-marches, or destroyed in 
detail by skirmishes, had not Wellesley inclosed 
his enemy by dexterous combinations within a 
range that was every day becoming more circum- 
scribed. Finding that the favourite modes of 
Indian warfare were unavailing, and being rein- 
forced by sixteen battalions of infantry com- 
manded by French officers, and a large train of 
artillery, Scindia now resolved to hazard an en- 
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gagement, and for this purpose stationed his 
army, nearly 50,000 strong, upon the banks 
of the river Kaitna, near the village of Assaye. 
The position was well chosen. The banks were 
steep and rugged, the river almost impassable, 
and the whole force which Wellesley mustered 
did not exceed 4500 men, of whom only 1700 
were British. But he resolved to become the 
assailant, and his soldiers followed him with that 
confidence of success which even already his 
career had inspired. He crossed the river by 
a ford, and leaving his Mysore and other irre- 
gular cavalry to keep the Mahratta horse in 
check, he advanced upon the village of Assaye, 
where their infantry was posted. Ashe advanced 
in three lines, of which the two first were in- 
fantry and the third of horse, the enemy opened a 
heavy cannonade upon them, and quickly formed a 
new line to meet the unexpected nature of the at- 
tack, its right resting on the river, and its left on 
the village of Assaye and the Juah stream that 
flows in a direction parallel with the Kaitna. 
But Wellesley still kept what he had at first 
secured—a conflict that was to be confined to the 
left wing of the Mahrattas, while their power- 
ful cavalry was thrown out of action. -As their 
artillery was of great weight, the sound of the 
British guns in reply was almost inaudible: a 
rapid advance was necessary, a5 the assailants 
had no other chance against such a cannonade 
that riddled their ranks and dismounted their 
small field-pieces; and Wellesley ordered his 
troops to leave their cannon behind, and close 
upon the enemy with the bayonet. It was then 
that the advantage was transferred from the 
Mahrattas to the British: the artillery of the 
former was carried, and their ranks wavered 
under the close, steady charge of man to man. 
Once more and for a moment the fortune of the 
day seemed to shift; a body of the Mahratta in- 
fantry rallied ; their cannoneers, who had thrown 
themselves upon the ground as if dead, and 
allowed the charge to pass over them, started to 
their feet, and turned their guns upon the rear 
of Wellington’s sepoys, who had entered too 
hastily into a pursuit of the fugitives; while the 
Mahratta cavalry, that had been hovering in the 
distance, were now advancing to the aid of their 
foot. But a gallant and decisive charge, made by 
Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell with the British 
cavalry upon this portion of the battle, sufficed 
to scatter the body that had rallied and silence 
the unexpected fire of the guns, as well as keep 
the Mahratta horse at a wary distance. The 
main charge against the village of Assaye was 
led by Wellesley in person at the head of the 78th 
British infantry, and it was here that the tug of 
conflict was at the hottest, so that he had two 
horses killed under him, while most of his staff 
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officers had in like manner been dismounted. It 


was not until the darkness of night had closed 
that the battle was ended, and the disciplined 
Mahratta infantry put to the rout. The stout- 
ness of their resistance was attested by the 
British loss, which amounted to nearly a third 
of those who had entered into action ; but on the 
other hand, the Mahrattas had sustained a de- 
feat by which the prestige of their high military 
reputation was broken, and their confidence 
abated. Such was the far-famed victory of 
Assaye, obtained on the 23d of September, 1803, 
a victory from which the commencement of its 
great hero’s military renown is usually dated, 
and in consequence of which he obtained in after 
years from his illustrious rival the spiteful title 
of the “Sepoy general.” 

Scindia had now recourse to negotiation, and 
in the beginning of November a truce was 
granted him, on condition that he should remove 
his forces into the territory of the Rajah of 
Berar, and there remain strictly neutral. But 
far from maintaining this neutrality, he was only 
preparing for a new war; and at his instigation 
the rajah took the field against the British, his 
own forces being strengthened by Scindia’s 
cavalry aud a large body of Persian auxiliaries 
whom the rajah had taken into pay. To break 
this formidable combination, Wellesley set his 
troops once more in motion, and on the 29th of 
November came up with the enemy encamped 
near the village of Argaum. The march of the 
British had been under a burning sun, by which 
they were eahausted ; the greater part of the day 
was spent and the darkness of night was at hand; 
but every hour of delay was dangerous with such 
an army drawn up before them. Under such 
circumstances the battle of Argauin was com- 
menced, fought, and won. On the advance of 
the British, a heavy cannonade was unexpectedly 
opened upon them from behind some trees where 
the enemy had masked their artillery, and dis- 
mayed by the fire, the native infantry in the 
British service began to take to flight. But they 
were speedily rallied and brought back to the 
charge before their fear had become contagious. 
The first brunt of onset upon the British was 
made by the Persian mercenaries, who, mounted 
ontheirfiery chargers,came down likea whirlwind 
upon the 74th and 78th regiments, in full confi- 
dence to sweep them off the field; but as well 
might they have assailed the solid rocks, and in 
the close rolling fire of these regiments the whole 
of that gallant band of eastern chivalry was de- 
stroyed. At the same time Scindia’s cavalry 
made a fierce onset upon the British left, and 
charged a battalion of native infantry in the Com- 
pany’s service, but scarcely with better fortune 
than their Persian allies, for they too were 
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routed with great slaughter. Dismayed by the 
utter defeat of their horse, the Mahratta infantry 
did not await the charge, but broke and fled in 
confusion, and were pursued for several hours by 
moonlight, until darkness saved them from total 
destruction, leaving in the hands of the victors 
thirty-eight pieces of cannor and all their ammu- 
nition, with many elephants and camels, and 
great store of baggage. The Rajah of Berar, 
after this ruinous defeat, was glad to sue for peace, 
and conclude it upon the terms offered by General 
Wellesley, which were—that he should cede the 
province of Cuttack and the district of Balasore 
to the Company, and dismiss the European officers 
who were in his service. The example of the 
rajah was followed by Scindia himself, whose 
army had been defeated in another quarter by 
General Lake ; and he obtained peace upon the 
severe terms of surrendering to the Company the 
rich provinces between the Jumna and the 
Ganges called the Doab, several extensive dis- 
tricts beyond the Ganges, and a part of his mari- 
time territory in Gujerat. He also agreed to 
respect the treaty which the Company had estab- 
lished with the Peishwa, and recognize the right 
of the latter to the territories of which the Com- 
pany had put him in possession; and should any 
difference afterwards occur between him and the 
Peishwa, to submit it to the arbitration and de- 
cision of the Company. Rapid as was the cam- 
paign and important its results, the toils, dangers, 
and difficulties were such as have seldom been 
crowded into a whole year of the most active and 
eventful European warfare. But these can only 
be fully understood and appreciated by a careful 
study of the history of our empire in India, and 
it copious narrative of the actions of Wellington 
in that quarter. The service of a few days only 
is thus modestly detailed by himself, in a letter 
to one of his brothers shortly after the battle of 
Argaum :—-“‘The operations of this war have 
afforded numerous instances of improvement in 
our means of communication, of obtaining intelli- 
gence, and, above all, of movement. Marches 
such as I have made in this war were never 
known or thought of before. In the last eight 
days of the month of October, I marched above 
120 miles, and passed through two ghauts with 
heavy guns and all the equipments of the troops, 
and this without injury to the efficiency of the 
army; and in the few days previous to this battle, 
when I had determined to go into Berar, I never 
moved less than between seventeen and twenty 
miles, and I marched twenty-six miles on the day 
on which it was fought.” It was not to be wondered 
at if Wellington, after the lapse of many years, 
was wont to speak of this campaign us the most 
laborious service in which he had ever been en- 
gaged. From the narrative it is evident, that in 
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India he had been in training for the wars of 
Spain and Portugal; and that after he had been 
annealed in such a furnace, he was well fitted 
for the future trials of the Peninsula. 

We must here retrace our steps, to notice a 
very important part of this campaign which was 
conducted by another great and successful Bri- 
tish commander. The expedition of Wellesley 
into Poonah was but part of a combined move- 
ment for the purpose of breaking up the confed- 
eracy of the Mahratta chiefs; and while he was 
employed in restoring the Peishwa to his throne, 
General Lake marched from Cawnpore on the 
7th of August, 1803, with'an army of 10,500 men, in 
the direction of Delhi, the ancient capital of India. 
The chief parts of his commission were, to deliver 
the Mogul from captivity, and break the power 
of Scindia by detaching M. Perron from his 
service. It was thought by the Governor-general 
of India, that the French adventurer might be 
bought over, and Lake was commissioned to 
make large offers to that effect; but Perron instead 
of waiting to be purchased, advanced to encounter 
the British commander at the head of 15,000 
cavalry, and took post near the strong fortress of 
Alighur. Here he was attacked by General 
Lake at the head of his cavalry in two lines, sup- 
ported by his infantry, upon which the French- 
man’s troops retired without abiding the onset. 
Lake then took possession of Cael, and afterwards 
stormed the fortress of Alighur, in which Per- 
ron had his collection of military stores. This 
loss, with the desertion of many of his soldiers 
and the discontent of his French officers, made 
Perron resume the negotiations which had been 
interrupted ; and three days after the capture of 
his fortress he applied to General Lake, stating 
that he had quitted the service of Scindia, and 
requesting permission to pass with his family, 
his effects, and the officers in his suite, through 
the Company’s territories to Lucknow. He 
alleged as his reasou for this cesertion, that he 
was superseded in office by the government of 
France, who had already sent out a successor to dis- 
place him; and that he was weary of theingratitude 
of his own officers, and the hopelessness of any 
resistance he could offer to the British dominion 
in India. These offers were gladly accepted, for 
as long as he remained he was considered, from 
his abilities, courage, and resources, to be the 
chief strength of the Mahratta confederacy, and 
a head around which French influence might be 
rallied for a fresh attempt to recover its posses- 
sions in India. It has also been supposed that 
he yielded at last to the tempting offers which he 
had originally rejected, and was enabled to retire 
to Lucknow with a large sum in specie, and con- 
siderable drafts upon the treasury at Calcutta. 

Having got rid of such a formidable obstacle, 
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Lake continued his march, and on the 11th of 
September encamped near the Jehna Nullah, 
within six miles of Delhi. But here he was 
brought to a stand, by the intelligence that the 
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efficient, well-trained army of Perron, 19,000 
strong, under the command of Louis Bourquien, 
another French officer, had crossed the Jumna 
from Delhi under cover of night, and was ad- 
vancing for the defence of the capital. The tid- 
ings were instantly followed by the apparition 
of the whole army drawn up in order for battle, 
with their flanks completely guarded by swamps, 
so that they could only be approached in front, 
while an attack which they made upon the Bri- 
tish outposts, was the challenge and certain pre- 
lude to a decisive encounter. Although the forces 
of Lake only amounted to 4500 men, and although 
they were weary with « long march during a hot 
sultry day, he could not decline the invitation. 
His first object was to tempt the enemy from their 
strong position. For this purpose he threw out 
his cavalry in front to skirmish, ordering them 
to retire after enduring the first cannonade, leav- 
ing an opening for his infantry to advance; and 
this manceuvre they executed with admirable 
precision. Deceived by this appearance of a 
flight, the Indians rushed out from their strong 
position, but in their headlong advance suddenly 
found themselves confronted by the British in- 
fantry, who sent them reeling backward by a 
heavy volley of musketry followed by a charge 
of the bayonet. They fell back upon their artil- 
lery, which they endeavoured to bring into play ; 
but before they could effect their purpose another 
close volley was discharged among them, followed 
by another bayonet charge under which they were 
driven from their cannon, while the light flying 
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artillery and troops of horse, with which they 
were charged in rapid succession and with deadly 
effect, deprived them of all power of rallying: 
they wavered, turned, and fled in such confusion, 
that whole masses of the fugitives were driven 
headlong into the Jumna. From 300 to 400 of 
the British army fell in this engagement, but ten 
times the number of the enemy lay stretched by 
their side. But the completeness of this victory 
was more signally attested by the moral effects 
that followed. On the following morning, Louis 
Bourquien and four of his French officers sur- 
rendered themselves to the British as prisoners 
of war, and two days after (the 16th of Septem- 
ber), General Lake entered the palace of Delhi, 
and was welcomed by the Mogul, whom his suc- 
cess had set free. But never perhaps since the 
days of King Lear had fallen royalty exhibited 
a more pitiable spectacle than that which was 
presented in the person of Shah Alum. The re- 
presentative of Timour and those mighty sove- 
reigns whose grandeur had become a world-wide 
proverb, and whose wealth and power exceeded 
the wildest fictions of eastern romance, was an 
old, decrepid man, worn out with years of cap- 
tivity, insult, and oppression: one of his eyes had 
been wantonly blinded with the point of his own 
dagger, and now, when restored to his throne, he 
could receive his champion and deliverer under 
nothing better than a tattered canopy, and with 
such fragments of his former state as had been 
too worthless to tempt the spoilers who held him 
mm durance. He had nothing to give but titles, 
and these he bestowed freely, so that the modest 
unpretending British general was now by patent 
royal, “The Saviour of the State,” “The Hero of 
the Land,” “The Lord of the Age,” and “The 
Victorious in War.” 

Eight days after his entrance into Delhi, Lake 
was obliged to continue his march to Agra, which 
he reached on the 4th of October. This city was 
strongly garrisoned by seven battalions of the 
enemy encamped on the outside of the fort, who 
occupied the town and chief mosque. The ra- 
vines were quickly crossed, and the garrison, who 
had rejected the first summons to surrender, now 
craved for a cessation of hostilities; but during 
the negotiation they opened a treacherous fire 
upon the British, which compelled a renewal of 
the siege. Breaching batteries were formed, and 
on the 17th the garrison surrendered. But even 
while thus employed, the formidable resources 
of Scindia were employed for the recovery of 
Delhi from the British; and seventeen of his 
battalions, more perfect in discipline than any na- 
tive army that India had yet sent against the 
conquerors, and from 4000 to 5000 horse had 
arrived upon the north-west frontier of Oude, to 
renew the campaign already all but ended, and 
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wrest the conquests of Lake from his grasp. On 
the 27th of October he left Agra to reach this 
new enenly, marching through roads which the 
rains had rendered almost impassable. On the 
1st of November he reached the enemy, who were 
advantageously posted with their right upon a 
stream, their left on the village of Laswarree, 
and their front defended by seventy-two pieces 
of cannon, But as yet Lake had only his cavalry 
with him, having left the infantry to follow as 
it best might, for speed was of the utmost im- 
portance. He commenced operations with a 
charge of his foremost brigade, that cut its way 
through the left of the Mahrattas; but when it 
reached the village of Laswarree, it was met by 
such a heavy fire of cannon and musketry, that 
Lake found it necessary to recal it. Other simi- 
lar charges of the different brigades in various 
quarters were resisted and repelled in like man- 
ner, when, fortunately, his infantry and artil- 
lery, which had made a rapid march of twenty- 
five miles in less than eight hours, began to make 
their appearance in the distance. This unex- 
pected coming was as cheering to the British 
cavalry as it was dispiriting to the:Mahrattas ; 
they offered to surrender upon certain terms, to 
which Lake was willing to agree; but as symp- 
toms of delay or insincerity were manifested, he 
allowed them only an hour to deliberate and de- 
cide. No answer being returned at the end of 
the hour, the battle commenced in earnest. The 
76th regiment was first brought to the charge; 
but as it advanced to close with the enemy, it 
was encountered by such a heavy fire, that a 
battalion and five companies of sepoys were 
brought up by Lake to reinforce them, and the 
whole party went holdly onward against the 
shower of canister-shot that thinned their ranks, 
and the charges of cavalry that all but broke 
through them. But the Mahratta horse were 
driven back and routed by the 29th dragoons, 
who were let loose upon them; the whole Bri- 
tish army that had now come up, was brought to 
the charge ; and the conflict was a close bayonet 
encounter, in which the enemy, notwithstand- 
ing their gallant resistance, were driven back 
step by step, while their own artillery was cap- 
tured and turned against them. Their resist- 
ance only occasioned their total ruin, for when 
they attempted to escape by flight it was too 
late, Seven thousand lay dead on the field, 2000 
were taken prisoners by the British, and of the 
seventeen Mahratta battalions that had entered 
into action none survived, except those fugitives 
who concealed themselves among the bazaar 
people, or outstripped the pursuit by the superior 
fleetness of their horses. As for General Lake, 
who in this as in the previous engagement had 
headed the charges both of cavalry and infantry, 
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he was repeatedly exposed to imminent personal 
danger, while two horses were shot under him, 
and his son who attended him as aide-de-camp 
was wounded at his side. His victory, so gal- 
lantly won and so important in its results, pos- 
sessed the additional advantage that it was 
cheaply purchased, for the loss of his own army 
was only 172 killed and 652 wounded; and it 
was the more distinguished in the annals of 
military heroism from the fact, that his soldiers 
had previously been long under arms, and that 
they had just accomplished a march of more than 
sixty-five miles in forty-eight hours. 

While Wellesley and Lake had thus been con- 
ducting the campaign in different parts of the 
country, but for the same general object, the 
operations against the Mahrattas were not exclu- 
sively confined to these two successful expedi- 
tions. Simultaneously with them, two upon a 
lesser scale had been directed by the provident 
forecast of the governor-general, to distract the 
attention and divide the resources of the enemy. 
and were signalized by the same results. But of 
these subsidiary attempts we can only afford a 
passing notice, One was into Bundelcund with a 
division of the Bengal army under Colonel Powel, 
who overran the province, and re-established the 
authority of the Company over it, after taking 
its principal forts, especially Fort Calpee and 
Gwalior, and gaining a victory over the Mah- 
ratta chieftains in the neighbourhood of Capsah. 
The other was into the province of Cuttack, and 
was conducted by Colonel Harcourt with a divi- 
sion of the Madras army, which had been sta- 
tioned in the Northern Circars, Harcourt, after 
driving the Mahrattas before him, entered the 
city of Cuttack and besieged its fort, which be- 
sides being strongly fortified, was inaccessible 
except by a narrow bridge over a very wide 
ditch ; but in three weeks the fort was taken by 
storm, and the resistance of the province was at 
an end with its capture. But even subsidiary 
to these minor expeditions, and dependent upon 
them, were two movements, necessary to he made 
for the completion of this most complex and yet 
most successful of widely-extended and far-reach- 
ing campaigns, which were as prosperously con- 
ducted as the rest; these were by a detachment 
from the force of Colonel Powel after the cap- 
ture of Gwalior, against the dispersed bands of 
Mahrattas between Bundelcund, Berar, and Cut- 
tack—and another detachment from the army of 
Colonel Harcourt to take possession of the chain 
of mountains which separates Cuttack from Berar, 
and of a defile by which the only entrance can 
be made from the one province to the other. 
Never, even in the wars of Napoleon, was there 
a military plan of operation combining such a 
variety of movements directed to one great end; 
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and never, perhaps, was any of even his wonder- 
ful plans so successful in all] and each of its de- 
tails, Not one failed, and the glory of the mas- 
ter-spirit who had planned it in his cabinet at 
Calcutta was equally shared by those agents 
who realized it. It had lasted only four months, 
but had extended over nearly the whole conti- 
nent of India. Four great battles and eight im- 
portant sieges, in which the British arms were 
invariably successful, had crowned that short 
period; and the armies of the Mahrattas, com- 
posing in all 250,000 men, with 40,000 more who 
were of still greater account as they had been 
disciplined by French officers, and were equal in 
strength, spirit, and efficiency to European sol- 
diers, had been so effectually routed wherever 
they made a stand, that their relics could now be 
only collected for a guerilla resistance. Of the 
trophies of these fights, besides vast stores of 
ammunition and treasure, there were above 1000 
pieces of cannon. By the downfall of Scindia 
alone the power of the Mahrattas was broken, 
and the war which afterwards was waged with 
his rival Holkar stripped of the formidable char- 
acter it might otherwise have borne, and brought 
to an equally successful termination. 

While such was the great addition of glory 
and military prestige conferred by these tri- 
umphs, the immediate political consequences, in 
the establishment of our rule over India, were 
of the most substantial character, The signal 
successes of the year 1803 gave to the British 
empire other advantages besides the acquisi- 
tion’ of the Mahratta dominions between the 
Jumna and the Ganges: they secured, by the 
possession of Delhi, Agra, and Calpee, the mas- 
tery and free navigation of the Jumna, with an 
important tract of country along the right bank 
of that river; they gave us fhe greater part of 
the rich province of Bundelcund, the whole of 
Cuttack in Orissa, and the best part of the terri- 
tory in Gujerat, with valuable ports which were 
before accessible to the French, thereby securing 
the navigation along that immense coast, from 
the mouths of the Ganges to the mouth of the In- 
dus; and furthermore, they gave to the Company a 
stronger frontier in the Deccan, and to our allies, 
the Nizam and the Peishwa, an important acces- 
sion of strength. 

A.D. 1804 Parliament had scarcely re-as- 
~*~ ’ gembled after the Christmas recess 
ere it was known that the king was suffering 
under an attack of his old malady. On the 14th 
of February it was publicly announced, by an 
official bulletin issued at the palace of St. James's, 
that his majesty was much indisposed; and a 
succession of similar notices, notwithstanding 
the customary obscurity of the language, left 
little doubt as to the serious nature of the com- 
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plaint. The intelligence carried grief, not alto- 
gether unmixed with dismay, throughout the 
country, for, to the great bulk of the people, 
George III. was still the “good old king;” his 
popularity had increased with his years and his 
misfortunes, and with the costly exertions made 
mn this war; and, from the popular faith in his 
high English spirit, in his fortitude and decision, 
it was felt that he was in a manner necessary to 
the defence and safety of the country, which was 
still threatened with invasion, and could see from 
her own coasts the mighty preparations that 
Bonaparte continued to make. The dismay was 
the greater from the very general conviction that 
the Addington adminstration was inadequate to 
the crisis, Perhaps a similar conviction in the 
king’s own mind had mainly contributed to his 
present attack. He had hitherto clung to Ad- 
dington, not because he considered his spirit and 
abilities comparable with those of Pitt, but be- 
cause he knew him to be averse to the granting 
of that Catholic emancipation which always 
alarmed his own conscience, and presented itself 
to his excited mind as a monstrous concession, 
which would be equally perilous to the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of his line and of his coun 
try. To these state and religious anxieties were 
added numerous inquietudes of a domestic nature, 
and other uneasinesses—in which, however, de- 
spondency as to the spirit and resources of the 
country, or fear of the French legions that were 
collected on the opposite side of the Channel, 
most assuredly had no place There was not a 
man in Great Britain more insensible of fear 
than George I1I., or that looked with a more 
constant assurance to the triumph of his country- 
men, if an invading force should, by some un- 
foreseen chance, be enabled to land, and to the 
eventual and not distant downfall of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. His religious convictions, which 
were even stronger than his patriotic sentiments, 
ever kept uppermost in his mind the belief that 
a system which had arisen out of atheism and 
immorality, and which had been established by 
violence and injustice, must soon fall and disap- 
pear. But his other anxieties were numerous 
and acute; and perhaps none of them affected 
him more than the unhappy separation of his 
eldest son and his niece and daughter-in-law 
the Princess of Wales, attended, as it was, with 
perennial scandals and perpetual public comment. 

On the 27th of February, twelve days after 
the first public notification of the king’s illness, 
a bulletin appeared announcing that his majesty 
was much better, and on the 14th of March the 
lord-chancellor declared that “the king was in 
such a state as to warrant the lords commis- 
sioners in giving the royal assent to several bills.” 
On the 9th and 10th of May, and again on the 
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llth of May, the day before Pitt’s re-appoint- 
ment as premier, his majesty showed himself to 
the inhabitants of the metropolis, driving through 
the principal streets of London and Westminster, 
accompanied by the queen and the princesses. 
If he could derive comfort and consolation from 
the loud and hearty congratulations of the people, 
materials for it were not wanting. The eyes 
of his daughters were seen streaming with happy 
tears. 

It was now reported that Pitt, Fox, and the 
Grenvilles had coalesced. Pitt assured his con- 
fidential friends that he was resolved never to 
hamper himself in that way, and, in effect, with 
neither Fox nor Grenville did Pitt think of ally- 
ing himself. With Fox such an engagement was 
impossible; and Pitt well knew that, except in 
the last extremity, the king would never again 
admit Fox into the cabinet. At the same time 
it was evident that the Addington ministry could 
not stand. The Easter recess suspended for a 
short time the rising strife of parties: but when 
parliament met again on the 5th of April, things 
at once assumed a most hostile aspect. The way 
in which the defences of the country had been 
provided for, and the navy managed, were se- 
verely criticized ; and in these criticisms Pitt, as 
well as Windham, joined. Some fruitless at- 
tempts were made to induce Pitt, the Grenvilles, 
and the men who had already assumed to thein- 
selves the title of “all the talents,” to serve under 
Addington, On the 12th of May it was publicly 
announced that Addington had resigned, and 
that Pitt had been appointed to succeed him. 
Of the Addington ministry Pitt retained the 
Duke of Portland, president of the council; Lord 
Eldon, chancellor; the Earl of Westmoreland, 
lord privy-seal ; the Earl of Chatham (his own 
brother), master-general of the ordnance; and 
Lord Castlereagh, now president of the board of 
control. He brought in with him Lords Mel- 
ville, Harrowby, and Camden; Melville taking 
the post of first lord of the admiralty, in lieu of 
Lord Hawkesbury, and Camden that of secre- 
tary for the colonies, in lieu of Lord Hobart. 
He made Lord Mulgrave chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, with a seat in the cabinet, instead 
of Lord Pelham. But Mr. Canning, the ablest 
and most eloquent of all his adherents, was left 
to the inferior situation of treasurer of the navy, 
which had been occupied by Tierney, and which 
did not give a seat in the cabinet. The govern- 
ment of Ireland was left unchanged under the 
lord-lieutenancy of Lord Hardwicke. On the 
whole, a majority of the late cabinet ministers 
were retained, aud formed a majority also of the 
present administration. , 

At the time when Pitt returned to office any 
the shortest interruption to the activity of the 
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executive might have proved very fatal to the 
country ; and at the same time any prolonged 
exciting discuasion might have reduced the king 
to a worse state than that he had so recently 
been in. Patriotism, therefore, as well as com- 
mon humanity, might well prevent Pitt from 
urging any stipulations in favour of the Catholics, 
or from bargaining with the king for that Catho- 
lic emancipation, the refusal of which he had as- 
signed as the cause of his resignation in 1801. 
The Grenvillea, who knew that no strong minis- 
try could be made without Pitt, were determined 
to prove that no strong ministry could be made 
without them; and they now joined their ill-hu- 
mour with the party vehemence of Fox. 

On the 30th of May, Wilberforce, who had 
been labouring in his vocation session after ses- 
sion, and without making any material progress 
for a good many years past—that is, in parlia- 
ment, for in the country he had obtained many 
converts—moved for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the propriety of introducing a 
bill for the abolition of the slave-trade, after a 
time to be limited. Addington considered that 
it would be utterly impracticable to carry into 
execution any bill founded upon such views as 
Wilberforce had adopted, and therefore opposed 
the motion. But both Pitt and Fox voted for 
Wilberforce; and upon a division the motion 
was carried by seventy-five against forty-nine. 
A bill framed for the abolition was brought 
into the house, and was read a second time, on 
the 7th of June, after a long discussion. Wilber- 
force's majority was now much increased, the 
number voting for the second reading being 100 
against 42. Through the pressure of other busi- 
ness, and the lateness of the season, the bill, 
after the motion for its being committed had 
been carried by seventy-nine against twenty, was 
postponed to the next session. 

But little other business of any importance 
was transacted in parliament during the short 
remainder of this session. The budget had been 
discussed before Pitt’s reinstatement. The total 
supplies granted were—for the navy £12,350,606 
—for the army £12,993,625—for the militia and 
fencible corps £6,159,114—for the ordnance 
£3,737,091—for miscellaneousservices £4,217,295 
—for extra miscellaneous services (relating solely 
to Ireland) £2,500,000—for discharging arrears 
and debts on the civil list £591,742—for an addi- 
tional yearly sum, out of the consolidated fund, 
for the better support of his majesty’s household, 
£60,000— or a grand whole of £53,609,574! To 
raise this money recourse was had to new taxes 
and duties, to loans and annuities, and to three 
lotteries. The king was well enough to go down 
to the House of Lords and prorogue parliament 
in person on the 3let of July. 
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The coasts of France, both on the Mediter- 
ranean and on the ocean, were again insulted 
and disturbed by British fleets and squadrons, 
while, in the more remote seas, other colonies 
belonging to her or to her dependency, the Ba- 
tavian republic, were rapidly captured. 

The French admiral Linois, who had reached 
Pondicherry, and who had been enabled to escape 
from that roadstead, finding he could do no good 
to M. Perron in the Mahratta war, hoped to do 
some mischief to the English by picking up a few 
of their stray Indiamen. He had captured seve- 
ral of these ships, and had plundered the English 
factory at Bencoolen, when, on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, he fell in with a rich fleet of East India- 
men and country ships that were coming from 
China, and on the point of entering the Straits 
of Malacca. As Linois had with him a ship of 
the line, three frigates, and a brig, and as our 
merchant vessels had no men-of-war to convoy 
them, he made quite sure of an easy swoop and 
of an immense prize. But by this time the 
Company's ships were generally armed and well 
officered; and Captain (afterwards, by grace of 
this action, Sir N.) Dance, who was acting as 
commodore to the fleet of tfaders, was both an 
able and a brave sailor. Dance, finding that the 
enemy were proposing to cut off his rear, made 
the signal to tack and bear down on them, and 
engage in succession. This mancoouvre was exe- 
ented by three of the Indiamen; and the rest 
stood towards J.inois under a press of sail, The 
French then formed in very close line, and opened 
their fire on Dance’s headmost ships, which did 
not return it until they got to closer quarters. 
After a smart action of forty minutes, and before 
half of the Indiamen could come up and engage, 
the enemy stood away to the eastward, under all 
the sail they could carry. Dance pursued Linois 
until four P.M.; when, considering the immense 
property at stake, and fearing that alonger pursuit 
would carry him too far from the mouth of the 
Straits of Malacca, the gallant commodore of this 
well-conducted merchant fleet made the signal to 
tack ; and, the signal being well obeyed, by eight 
in the evening they all anchored ‘safely in a situ- 
ation to enter the strait the next morning. No- 
thing more was seen of Linois, who, according to 
his own account, had run away through fear of 
being surrounded. 

In declaring war against France, the British 
government had included Holland, but had not 
included Spain, which country, although not actu- 
ally occupied by French arms, was almost as much 
under French influence and dictation as was the 
so-styled Batavian republic. Intelligente having 
been received in London that an armament was 
fitting out in the Spanieh port of Ferrol, that a 
copsiderable Spanish faree was already collected 
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there, and that French troops were expected to 
join them, the admiralty immediately despatched 
a squadron to cruise off Cadiz, to intercept and 
capture four Spanish frigates known to be bound 
to that port from Monte Video, with an immense 
quantity of specie on board. The commodore 
of this squadron was Captain Graham Moore, 
the amiable and gallant brother of General Sir 
John Moore; he carried his flag in the Jndefati- 
gable, forty-four gun frigate, and was accom- 
panied only by three other lighter frigates. On 
the 5th of October the four British frigates dis- 
covered, near Cape Santa Maria, the four ex- 
pected Spanish frigates, which were under the 
command of Don José Bustamente, and which 
were carrying all sail to get into Cadiz Bay, now 
so near at hand. A lieutenant, sent to demand 
them to surrender, having returned with an un- 
satisfactory answer, un action began. In a few 
minutes one of the Spanish frigates, the Mercedes, 
blew up, and only her second captain and about 
forty of her crew were saved. The rest of the 
Spaniards successively and soon struck their 
flags. The value of the cargoes captured netted 
very little short of £1,000,000 sterling; and this 
was considered as so much kept from the exche- 
quer of Bonaparte. A deep domestic tragedy 
cast an additional cloud over this very question- 
able proceeding. Captain Alvear had embarked 
in the Mercedes, carrying with him his wife, four 
daughters, and five grown-up sons, and a fortune 
estimated at about £30,000 sterling, the gradual 
savings of thirty years’ toil in South America. 
Not many minutes before the battle began, Al- 
vear and his eldest son went on board the Span- 
ish admiral’s frigate, and from its deck they wit- 
nessed the awful explosion of the Mercedes, with 
the destruction not only of their fortune, but of 
all who were dearest to them. The British go- 
vernment restored to Captain Alvenr, out of the 
proceeds of the three cargoes, the £30,000 which 
he had lost, but they could not bid the ocean re- 
store its dend. Those who concurred in the ex- 
pediency doubted the right of detaining these 
ships; and even those who defended the legality 
of the act could not help casting severe censure 
of the English admiralty for not having sent— 
instead of a force very little more than equal to 
that of the Spaniards—such a formidable force 
as would have allowed Bustamente to submit at 
once, without an appeal to arms, and without an 
impeachment of his honour, The transaction 
created a great stir at Madrid, where a party de- 
cidedly hostile to Bonaparte had previously been 
forming and gathering some strength. On the 
27th of November, an order was issued to make 
reprisals on English property; and on the 12th 
of December the King of Spain put forth his 
formal declaration of war against Great Britajn. 
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Bonaparte knew he had converted nearly all 
the leaders of the republican party, by arguments 
addressed to their own interest and aggrandize- 
ment; he saw daily the men who had made re- 
publican constitutions and declarations of the 
rights of man, and manifestoes of liberty and 
equality, and forms of oaths against all mon- 
archic government, taking his pay, cringing at 
his feet, and writing his praise; but he felt that 
there were still some fanatics whom he could 
neither buy nor reach; and now and then, not- 
withstanding the slavery in which he held the 
press, a republican article would appear, and 
produce, in some of the corners and by-places of 
France, an impression and a sympathy which 
seemed to prove that the spirit of Jacobinism 
was not altogether extinct. Hence the journals 
were placed under still greater restrictions. The 
nocturnal arrests, and the: mysterious deporta- 
tions to lonely fortresses on the remote sea-coasts, 
or among the Jura Mountains, the Pyrenees, 
and the Alps, had continued toincrease allthrough 
the year 1803; but the consular reign of terror, 
as it is called, was prificipally confined to the 
period which intervened between the month 
of October of that year and the month of 
April, 1804. 

The only man in France that Bonaparte feared 
singly was Moreau, whose military reputation 
was second only to his own, who was warmly be- 
loved by the soldiers who had served under him, 
and who had frankly shown a decided aversion 
to the despotic system of government which the 
first consul was so rapidly building up. With 
Moreau once in his clutches, or with materials 
and charges wherewith to discredit him in the 
eyes of the soldiery and the people, he calculated 
that the throne he was erecting would be firm 
and safe. His secret police well knew these not 
secret thoughts, and they acted conformably, 
The republican hero of Hohenlinden was accused 
of conspiring with General Pichegru, Georges- 
Cadoudal, the two Polignacs, and other royalists; 
and he was arrested on the 15th of February. 
Many other arrests took place at the same time, 
and some of the prisoners were threatened with, if 
not actually subjected to torture, in order to ex- 
tract confessions from them, or to induce them 
to confess whatsoever the secret police might 
wish. Some of these victims had been lured to 
Paris by the very agents of the police who now 
gave a false character to their proceedings and 
intentions. But even evidence thus extracted 
failed to make out any present case of plot or 
conspiracy. 

Monsieur, or Louis XVIII., was out of Bona- 
parte’s reach, and living under the Emperor of 
Russia's protection at Warsaw; his brother the 
Count d’ Artois, his nephew the Duke de Berri, 
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and the other princes of his family, were safe in 


London, unless that invasion could be achieved 
of which there seemed no present probability. 
But, close on the French frontiers, and within 
the grasp of a night-marching corps of gendar- 
mes-A-cheval, wasa young Bourbon prince, and the 
bravest and most interesting, if not the best liv- 
ing member of that somewhat degenerate race. 
Louis-Antoine-Henri de Bourbon, Duke d’Eng- 
hien, who was born at Chantilly, in August, 
1772, was the son of the Duke of Bourbon and 
grandson of the Prince of Condé; being a lateral 
branch of the then reigning family of France. 
He had served under his grandfather in the emi- 
grant army that fought in the Netherlands and 
on the Rhine against the Jacobin republicans, 
and had displayed not only a high and romantic 
personal courage, but a degree of military know- 
ledge and ability which made the royalists con- 
sider him a worthy descendant of the Condés— 
the favourite heroes of France until the revolu- 
tion broke out. Gay, light-hearted, witty, gal- 
lant, and not over-scrupulous in pursuit of plea- 
sure, he had all the qualities which the French 
most admired, and which constituted the beau 
seigneur, or fine gentleman, in the olden times. 
At the peace of Luneville, in 1801, the emigrant 
corps being completely disbanded, the Duke d’ 
Enghien fixed his residence at Ettenheim, a cha- 
teau on the German side of the Rhine, a few 
miles from that river, and in the territories of the 
Margrave of Baden. This choice of a residence 
was influenced by an attachment between him 
and the Princess Charlotte de Rohan, who resi- 
ded at Ettenheim with her near relative the Car- 
dinal de Rohan. “That unfortunate prince,” 
says Bourrienne, who only pretends to relate 
what he knew on the very best authority, “was 
at Ettenheim in consequence of a love affair, and 
had no communication whatever with those who 
had been concocting a plot in the interior of 
France.” Between love, hunting in the Black 
Forest, and cultivating with his own hands a 
small flower-garden, he passed his whole time. 
But, as there was the closest connection between 
the two Polignacs, De Riviére, and others, and 
the French princes in England, who could not 
be reached, Bonaparte decided that D’Enghien, 
who could be reached, was in the plot also, and 
that his life must be sacrificed, if not to his 
security, to his vengeance By one of those orders 
that flew like lightning from Paris to all the ex- 
tremities of France, the officer commanding at 
Strasburg was enjoined to send some troops across 
the Rhine, by night, and seize the duke in his 
chateau ; and Caulaincourt, one of Bonaparte's 
aides-de-camp, and soon afterwards called Duke 
of Vicenza, was sent by his master to the Rhine 
to superintend the operation. Caulaincourt gave 
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the delicate commission to Colonel Ordenner, 
commandant of the gendarmerie-a-cheval, who, 
on the night of the 14th of March, crossed the 
river with some squadrons of gendarmes and 
other cavalry, entered the territory of Baden as 
though it had been a French province, and ad- 
vancing at the charging-pace, soon surrounded 
the chateau of Ettenheim. 

The duke was roused from his midnight slum- 
ber by the tramp of horses’ feet and the rattling of 
arms; he was forthwith seized, put into a carriage, 
and whirled off towards Paris. Iron chains were 
put upon the prince’s arms, and the carriage which 
conveyed him stopped only to change horses and 
mounted escorts of gendarmes. They scarcely 
allowed him time or opportunity to procure any 
refreshment. At the dusk of the evening, on 
the 20th of March, the carriage stopped at the 
gloomy old fortress of Vincennes, That same 
night he was brought before a military tribunal 
which had been nained by Murat and Bonaparte 
himself, and which dispensed with witnesses or 
any kind of evidence; and on the following 
morning before daylight he was led down to the 
ditch of the castle to be put to death by some of 
Savary’s gendarmes. The prince asked for the at- 
tendance of a confessor. ‘ Would you die like 
a priest?” was the brutal reply to the request. 
He cut off a lock of his hair, and gave it with a 
miniature, and a gold ring, to an officer, implor- 
ing him to cause it to be delivered to the Prin- 
cess de Rohan; and then, presenting his breast 
to the soldiers, he exclaimed, “I die for my king 
and for France.” The men fired at the close ‘dis- 
tance of ten paces, and, as they fired, the duke 
rushed towards the muzzles of their pieces, and 
fell dead at their feet. 

Whatever may have been the sensation pro- 
duced in Paris or in the rest of France by this 
atrocious affair, it is certain that the kidnapping 
and murder of the Duke d’Enghien excited an 
indignant feeling in all the rest of Europe, and 
produced immediate demonstrations unfavour- 
able to Bonaparte in all the courts that were 
strong enough, or remote enough, to hazard the 
expression of their opinion. The court of St. 
Petersburg ordered a public mourning for the 
death of the unfortunate prince, and remonstrated 
with his real assassin, the first consul; and the 
Emperor Alexander, as mediator and guarantee 
of the continental peace, notified to the states of 
the Germanic empire that he considered the vio- 
lation of the territory of Baden, and the seizure 
of the Duke d’Enghien, as an overt attack on the 
security and independence of thatempiré, Going 
farther than this, the young czar sent in a note 
to the diet assembled at Ratishon, complaining 
of this violation and’ criminal transgression of 
the law and rights of nations, and reminding the 
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diet that he had pledged himself, together with 
the first consul of France, to protect the rights 
and insure the tranquillity of the minor states of 
the Germanic confederation. The King of Swe- 
den also remonstrated, and sent his note to the 
Germanic diet, as a party interested through the 
possessions which he held in the empire, and as 
an ancient guarantee of the independence of that 
league. Bonaparte, whose pride could never 
bear reproach or juterference, and who knew or 
suspected that Russia, some time before this, had 
listened to English proposals for a new coalition, 
mude Talleyrand write a most insolent and out- 
rageous note to the Russian ambassador. He 
asked why, when the Elector of Baden and the 
other German princes were silent [their silence 
proceeded from their weakness and their fears], 
Russia presumed to intermeddle in a matter 
that was wholly German? Whence came that 
strange pretension of Russia to mix audaciously 
in what did not concern her? When the Em- 
peror Paul, the ally of France, and the father of 
the Emperor Alexander, fell under the blows of 
assassins, sold to England, had France advanced 
the political right of examining that mysterious 
iniquity? This language might insure, at no 
distant period, a war with Russia, but it was not 
calculated to remove the evil impression which 
had been made. This war indeed was almost a 
certainty before; but the kidnapping and the 
murder of the Bourbon prince, and the recrim- 
inations cast in the teeth of the young czar (who, 
in the Moniteur and other French publications, 
was directly accused of being the assassin of his 
own insane father), hastened the declaration of 
hostilities, and gave a keener edge to the Russian 
enmity. 

Just fifteen days after the execution of the 
Bourbon prince at Vincennes, General Pichegru 
—with whom, as with Georges, the Polignacs, 
and others, the prince ought to have been con- 
fronted—was found dead in his cell in the Temple, 
where he had been lying ever since the 27th of 
February, subject to the frequent visits and in- 
terrogatories of Réal and other familiars of the 
police. No threats, no promises could induce 
Pichegru to injure any man by his answers, or 
to effect the great object in view—that of impli- 
cating General Moreau in the royalist con- 
spiracy. He threatened, on the contrary, to tear 
to pieces the flimsy web which had been thrown 
round Moreau; to speak out on his public trial ; 
to unfold the odious means by which he and his 
companions had been entrapped into the con- 
spiracy by Bonaparte’s police; and to reveal 
what he knew of the first consul’s own corres- 
pondence with the Rourbons. To proceed pub- 
licly against two such successful generals as 
Pichegru and Moreau at one and the samie time, 
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might, perchance, prove too severe a trial of the 
temper of the army. It was calculated, too, that, 
if Pichegru were but dead, it might be insinuated 
that it was only his death which removed the 
proof of Moreau’s complicity, Réal had been heard 
muttering as he came from his cell, “What a 
man this Pichegru is! There is no moving him.” 
On the 5th of April, this counsellor of state and 
manager of police, this creature of Fouché, had 
a long secret interview with the general, and it 
was on the next morning that Pichegru was 
found strangled on his bed, with a black cravat 
tightened round his neck, by means of a stick 
which acted as a tourniquet. Six obscure sur- 
geons, named by the criminal tribunal, were 
called in to examine the body, and sign a report 
that Pichegru had committed suicide. 

The world was still aghast at the fate of Pich- 
epru, when another and a more bloody cata- 
strophe was brought to light from the same state- 
prison. Captain John Wesley Wright was be- 
calmed on the morning of the 8th of May, close 
by the mouth of the river Morbihan, on the 
coast of France, and was carried by the ebb-tide 
close upon the rocks, Whilst his crew were 
sweeping with all their strength to get clear of 
the coast, seventeen armed vessels were rowed out 
from the Morbihan, consisting of six brigs, six lug- 
gers, and five smaller gun-vessels. Wright's craft 
was only an 18-gun brig-sloop, and his crew con- 
sisted of fifty-oue effective men and twenty-four 
boys; yet he gallantly fought, within grape and 
hailing distance, the whole French flotilla for 
nearly two hours, and did not strike his colours 
until his ship was a mere wreck—until twelve of 
his men were wounded and two killed, and he 
himself wounded in the groin. Laurent-Tour- 
neur, the French commanding officer to whom 
Wright struck, told him that he had nobly sus- 
tained the honour of his flag, and the high repu- 
tation of his country’s navy; that the French 
loved and esteemed the brave, and that he and 
his crew would he treated with all possible kind- 
ness, This was the natural impulse, and no 
doubt the intention or wish of the brave French 
officer; but there were very different feelings 
and intentions entertained at Paris. The firat 
consul was informed that Wright's vessel had 
been recognized as the same which had landed 
Pichegru ; and that Wright had been a lieutenant 
on board Sir Sidney Smith's ship the Tigre, and 
had distinguished himself under Sir Sidney in 
the defence of Acre. Orders were immediately 
transmitted to the coast to interrogate the cap- 
tured English crew separately, that is secretly, 
and by the police; and, when nothing could be 
got from the English sailors to throw any light 
on the Pichegru conspiracy, Captain Wright was 
brought up to Paris, thrown into the Temple, not 
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as a prisoner of war, but as a state-prisoner, and 
there confined aw secre. What followed could 
be precisely known only to those familiara who 
possessed the secreta of that prison-house, Even 
the date of the unhappy man’s final catastrophe 
is not known ; for Bonaparte himself declared that 
his death had been concealed for some con- 
siderable time—the motive of that concealment 
no doubt being an anxiety to avoid a too close 
juxtaposition with the death of Pichegru in the 
same accursed place. Bonaparte also allowed 
that, to extort confessions, the surgeon of Wright's 
ship was threatened with immediate death; and 
this is nothing less than a species of torture. 
He also declared that his grand object was to 
secure the principals, and to extract a full dis- 
closure of all he suspected Wright to know; and 
that he considered the English captain’s evidence 
of the utmost consequence. These avowals have 
tended to confirm the belief, which was very 
generally entertained at the time, and which in- 
deed seemed unavoidable, that Wright was bar- 
barously treated in his close confinement—per- 
haps that his body, as well as mind, had been 
subjected to actual torture—and that, to get rid 
of the evidence his maimed or injured frame 
would present, recourse was had to another mid- 
night assassination. Captain Wright was once, 
and only once, seen in public, after his arrival 
at the Temple. This was on the 2d of June, 
when he refused to answer any interrogatories, 
declaring that, as a prisoner of war, as a British 
officer, he considered himself amenable only to 
his own government. We know not how long 
after this Wright lived, but it was a considerable 
time ere it was announced in the Jfoniteur that 
he had been found one morning in his cel] with 
his throat cut from ear to ear; and that this was 
another very clear case of suicide. But again 
a great majority of the world, not certainly ex- 
cepting that of Paris, concluded it was another 
clear case of assassination. And, in fact, the pro- 
babilities of Wright’s having destroyed himself 
were still less than the small probabilities in 
Pichegru’s case. 

After many vain attempts to effect a compro- 
mise with Moreau, and after the functions of the 
jury had been suspended, a mock state-trial com- 
menced, the republican general being arraigned 
with the two Polignacs and the rest of those 
royalists. Nearly every form of justice was 
outraged, and nothing was or could be proved 
against Moreau. But the brave Georges-Cadou- 
dal and twelve associates were guillotined, and 
Moreau was banished from France. His house 
and bit of ground were bought by the govern- 
ment, and an officer of Savary’s gendarmes @élite 
conducted the man universally esteemed the best 
general, next to Bonaparte, through France and 
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Spain to Cadiz, where he embarked with his wife 
and family for the United States, 

These were but a few of the means by which 
Bonaparte paved his way to the imperial throne, 
For some time past preconcerted addresses had 
been pouring in from the departments, and the | 
opinion had been industriously circulated in 
Paris, that nothing but an hereditary mon- 
archy could save France. Certain ci-devant Ja- 
cobins noisily took the lead, and the tribunate 
and the senate joined chorus in singing or shout- 
ing “Long live the Emperor !” “ Long live here- 
ditary monarchy!” “Let us proclaim Napoleon 
Emperor of the French!” And, after a few forms 
had been gone through, he was so proclaimed on 
the 19th of May. 

In the month of July he left Paris to visit the 
camp at Boulogne, and the so-called army of 
England. Some of the Paris gossips were quite 
certain that he was now really going to carry 
into execution his long-threatened invasion, and 
would soon be back with King George and 
William Pitt, with all the royal family, and the 
worst of the English aristocracy, prisoners in his 
train. But nothing took place at Boulogne 
beyond a distribution of the crosses of the Legion 
of Honour, the swearing-in of the troops to the 
new absolute order of government, and a splendid 
review near the shore of the Channel —that Chan- 
nel whose broad rough waters were studded with 
British ships of the line, and proud frigates 
which told the enthroned soldier that he was not 
to pass it. The poor, defenceless old pope was 
dragged from Rome to Paris in the inclement 
month of November; and on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, he assisted at the coronation of the Emperor 
and the Empress Josephine. 

Shortly after his coronation, Bonaparte ad- 
dressed another letter to George IIT. personally, 
under the title of “Sir, and Brother.” The pro- 
fessed object of this epistle, which was very dif- 
ferent from its real object, was to prove that 
France and England ought to be at peace; and 
that he, the emperor, was weary of war. The 
King of England’s answer was returned in a dip- 
lomatic note, addressed by Lord Mulgrave, our 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, to Talleyrand, 
who continued to fill that office in France. Bona- 
parte’s string of truisms was met with the general. 
declaration that there was no object which his 
Britannic majesty had more at heart than to 
avail himself of the first opportunity to procure 
the advantages of a peace founded on bases not 
incompatible with the permanent security and 
essential interests of his dominions; but that he 
was persuaded that this end could only be at- 
tained by arrangements which might at the same 
time provide for the future safety and tranquil- 
lity of Europe. 
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The rights of neutral states and the law of na- 
tions had been most flagrantly violated, in nu- 
merous instances, in the summer and autumn of 
1804. Two or three of these cases will serve to 
show in what temper the British government 
must have received the new emperor's insidious 
letter. Ever since the rupture of the peace of 
Amiens, Bonaparte had been complaining that 
the British ambassadors, envoys, and other diplo- 
matic agents resident at the different courts and 
states of Europe, were only on the Continent to 
create him ehemies among his neighbours, and to 
encourage and promote insurrections and conspir- 
acies in the interior of France. Even after his 
own intimate conviction that the Duke d’Enghien 
was in no plot at all, and was not a man capa- 
ble of entertaining for an instant any notion of 
léaguing himself with assassins, he gave out that 
the unfortunate prince had been so leagued, and 
that sundry English diplomatists were leagued 
with him, having urged the prince to rush into 
the foul conspiracy, and having furnished him 
with money for the purpose. It is quite certain 
that our diplomatists were not on the Continent 
to make friends for this overbearing foe ot their 
country and of Europe ; and it was a part of their 
duty—a duty not in itself very agreeable, yet one 
recognized in the law or common practice of war 
—to encourage the Bourbon royalists and other 
disaffected classes in France, and to embarrass 
by internal commotions the enemy that was 
threatening to invade England, and that had 
long kept an immense army 1n sight of our coast, 
Bonaparte himself had done something more than 
this in Ireland, and that too at a time when there 
was peace between him and Great Britain. A 
plan was laid by the imperial secret police and 
one Mehée de la Touche, who passed himself off 
as a devoted partizan of the Bourbons, and who 
pretended to be at the head of a party. Mr. 
Drake, our resident at Munich, and Mr. Spencer 
Smith, our envoy at Stuttgard, fell blindly into 
the snare laid for them by the great practitioner: 
they took Mehée for the passionate royalist that 
he described himself to be; they encouraged him 
to persevere, and expressed the hope that the 
great party he represented would eventually suc- 
ceed in overthrowing the intolerable tyranny of 
the Corsican. They suggested some measures 
which might contribute to that desirable end, 
but assuredly assassination was never mentioned 
by any one, excepting perhaps Mehée de la Touche 
himself. Obedient to the orders of Bonaparte, 
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the petty courts of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg 
ordered Drake and Smith to quit their territories 
immediately. The Montteur then publicly as- 
sailed Sir George Rumbold, our chargé d’ affaires 
to the circle of Lower Saxony; and a party of 
French troops, suddenly crossing the Elbe, kid- 
napped Sir George at his country-house near 
Hamburg. This diplomatist was carried a close 
prisoner to Paris, and there thrown into the 
Temple. After some time he was liberated on 
the remonstrance of the court of Berlin ; but his 
papers were all detained. Such were a few of 
the facts which preceded the Emperor Napoleon's 
letter to his “brother” George ITI, 

Before this time Pitt felt his ministerial con- 
dition to be one of extreme difficulty. The 
mingled opposition, including so many of his own 
family connections, was collecting all its force; 
and, shrinking from the collision, or hoping to 
gain strength in the interval, he put off the as- 
sembling of parliament as long as he possibly 
could. A severe illness deprived him for some 
time of the services of his colleague, Lord Har- 
rowby; and he declared that the loss of this as- 
sistance would be a great misfortune, but that he 
must do as well as he could. An attempt was 
made to conciliate Lord Grenville, but it failed 
—his lordship would not abandon Fox and the 
Talents, or his preconceived notion of a compre- 
hensive ministry. Nothing, therefore, remained 
for Chatham’s proud son to do, but to make peace 
with Addington, who had carried with, him no 
inconsiderable reinforcement to the mixed oppo- 
sition. It is said that the king, who retained 
his warm partiality for Addington, and who was 
reasonably alarmed at the weakness of Pitt’s ma- 
jorities at the close of the session, strongly re- 
commended, and in fact insisted upon, this re- 
conciliation: and this appears to be proved by 
expressions used privately and confidentially by 
Pitt himself. 

Simultaneously with this reconciliation, and 
possibly as an essential ingredient to it, Adding- 
ton was raised to the peerage, as Viscount Sid- 
mouth, of Sidmouth, and was brought into the 
cabinet as president of the council, in the room 
of the Duke of Portland, whose years and infir- 
mities made retirement desirable. At the same 
time Lord Mulgrave was appointed secretary of 
state for the foreign department, in the plage of 
Lord Harrowby, and the Earl of Buckinghtm- 
shire took Mulgrave’s post as chancellor. of the 
duchy of Lancaster, 
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S|OTWITHSTANDING the acces- 
A! sion of Lord Sidmouth’s partizans, 
Pitt felt that his majorities would 
still be rather feeble and therefore 
he wished to put aside all questions 

: which might divide his friends. 
When parliament met, on the 15th of January, 
the minister appeared to have lost much of his 
usual confidence; but this might in part arise 
from his declining health. His rival did not 
omit to remind him that he had done nothing to 
redeem the pledge which he was understood to 
have given to the Roman Catholics. On the 
last point Pitt replied with great animation. If 
the measures in favour of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, which Fox was now so loudly calling for, 
appeared to him so immediately necessary, why 
had he suffered four years to elapse since the 
union, without having ever called for them be- 
fore? ‘“‘What the reasons are,” continued Pitt, 
“which have induced me to suffer the Catholic 
question to remain dormant, I shall, on a future 
occasion, have an opportunity of stating: and I 
flatter myself that the house and the country 
will give me credit for consistency, when 1 shall 
have stated the reasons why I still think that 
the matter should remain dormant at the present 
moment.” The opportunity for explanation can- 
not be said to have presented itself during the 
present session; and before the next session was 
two days old Pitt was dead: so that it seems to 
us unfair and inconsistent to talk of his resuming 
office in 1804, “refusing to make any stipulation 
for the Catholics,” and of his having from that 





time “always opposed those who urged their 
claims.” This always includes only a few most 
busy and stormy months. In opening the bud- 
get Pitt stated that he should require a loan of 
£20,000,000 for England, and one of £2,500,000 
for Ireland; together with the imposition of 
several new war-taxes, and a double duty on salt. 
Some additions were made to the army grants; 
£4,000,000 were allotted to the militia and fen- 
cible corps; nearly £4,500,000 to the ordnance ; 
£15,000,000 to the navy; and a very large sum 
to miscellaneous services. The total amount of 
the supply voted for the year was £55,590,000. 
The property or income tax, or “the contribution 
on the profits arising from property, professions, 
trades, offices, &c.,” was increased, as were certain 
duties on legacies, on horses, &c. 

From the commencement of the session Lord 
Melville [Henry Dundas] was menaced with the 
storm which burst over his head in April. ‘“Ru- 
mour,’ says Wilberforce, “had for some time im- 
peached Lord Melville's integrity.” But rumour 
is not truth. Pitt, whom Dundas had served so 
long and with such untiring zeal, declared to 
Wilberforce that he was fully persuaded of his 
personal integmty—that “he was quite sure there 
was no real pocketing of public money in him.” 
Mr. Whitbread led the parliamentary assault 
with a degree of violence which has not often 
been surpassed ; the Addingtonians joined in the 
attack; and Wilberforce took the same course, 
and influenced forty other members, or the party 
commonly called “the saints.” When, however, 
the house first divided, there occurred, what had 
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not happened upon any great question for many 
a year, a perfect equality of votes, 216 voting for 
the criminatory resolutions, aud 216 against them. 
The speaker (Abbott) with whom Wilberforce 
had consulted beforehand, gave the casting vote, 
and it was against Melville. On the 8th of April, 
Pitt, who was greatly agitated, informed the house 
that Lord Melville had resigned his office—that 
of first lord of the admiralty. The health of the 
premier was visibly affected by this occurrence. 
Many violent debates and other proceedings fol- 
lowed ; and on the 26th of June, Whitbread, ac- 
companied by a great number of members, im- 
peached Lord Melville, in the name of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, of high crimes and mis- 
demeanours, at the bar of the House of Lords. A 
bill was brought into the commons by Whitbread 
to avoid those differences of opinion which had 
arisen in the case of Warren Hastings, or to pre- 
vent the proceedings in the impeachment of Lord 
Melville from being affected by any prorogation 
or dissolution of parliament; and, after some 
shght alteration in the wording, it was carried 
through all its stages without a division. Here 
the proceedings rested for the present; and be- 
fore any further progress could be made, Pitt, 
whose health and spirits were evidently affected 
by them, was laid nm Westminster Abbey. 

On the 12th of July, in consequence of a mes- 
sage from the king, £3,500,000 were voted for 
the new coalition which was forming on the Con- 
tinent; and on the same day parliament was 
prorogued by commission. 

Two days before the prorogation, Lord Sid- 
mouth (Addington) and Lord Buckinghamshire 
resigned. Sidmouth was succeeded by Lord Cam- 
den, and Lord Buckinghamshire by Lord Har- 
rowby. Lord Castlereagh obtained Earl Cam- 
den’s place of secretary of foreign affairs. 

Although it had not been deemed expedient to 
communicate the fact to parliament, a treaty had 
been signed as early as the 11th of April, by 
which the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
England reciprocally bound themselves to use 
the most efficacious means for forming a general 
league of the states of Europe, for the purpose of 
putting an end to the encroachments of the French 
government. Sweden and Austria had both en- 
tered into the same views. The King of Sweden 
had signed a separate treaty with the Emperor 
of Russia, on the 10th of January; but Austria 
hung back, and recommended that negotiations 
should be attempted with Bonaparte before pro- 
ceeding to hostilities, A Russian envoy was de- 
spatched for France; but he stopped for a time 
at Berlin to sound the intentions of the prevari- 
cating cabinet of the King of Prussia; and while 
he was there, intelligence was received at Vienna 
and St. Petersburg of Bonaparte's having annexed 
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Genoa to France, and of his having intimated by 
other proceedings that a state of peace on the 
Continent was not to prevent his aggrandizing 
himeelf still further at the expense of his neigh- 
bours, This led to the envoy’s immediate recal, 
and to the determination of Austria to try again 
the fortune of war. By a treaty signed at St. 
Petersburg, on the 9th of August, Austria became 
a member of the league with England, Russia, and 
Sweden. But Prussia continued in the same 
dubious state: increasing her armies, avoiding 
any direct engagemeut, or even explanation, and 
evidently waiting events, in order to determine 
which side to take as the most advantageous to 
herself. 

Bonaparte had torn the treaty of Luneville 
into pieces, and since the opening of the present 
year he had but too plainly intimated that Eu- 
rope must fight or submit to him. He gave the 
people on the other side of the Alps to undei- 
stand that the Italian republic was an anomaly, 
and that they must turn it intoa monarchy. No 
time was lost in executing this work. The French 
emperor crossed the Alps; and on Sunday, the 
26th of May, he was crowned in the magnificent 





Tuc Iron Crown or LomBarpy !—~From the 
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cathedral of Milan. The ceremony was not per- 
formed by the pope, although Pius VII. was at 
Turin, but by the Archbishop of Milan. Being 
crowned with the iron crown of the Longobards, 
Bonaparte instituted an Italian order of the 
“Tron Crown ;” and modelled the new kingdom 
on precisely the same plan as the French empire. 
He forthwith established his military conscrip- 





1 *« The celebrated iron crown of Lombardy was depostepa in 
the cathedral of Monza This famed symbol of kingship is a 
broad circle of gold, set with large rubies, emeralds, and sap- 
phires, and was deposited in ah ornamented cross, placed over 
an altar, closely shut up within folding doors of gilt The 
crown is kept in an octagonal aperture in the centre of thé cross, 
Ié ia composed of six equal pieces of beaten gold jomed together 
by close hinges, and the jewels and embossed gold ornaments 
are set in a ground of blue and gold enamel. The most im- 
portant feature in this crown 1s a narrow iron rim which is at- 
tached to the inside of it all ronnd. The rim is about three- 
eighths of an inch broad, and @ tenth of an inch thick, amd is 
said to have been made out of one of the nails of the crucifixion. 
The crown is said to have been presented to the Emperor Con- 
stantine by his mother Helena, and thé sacred iron ring from 
which it is named was to protest him in bettle.”—Ilindérated 
London News. 
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tion, and raised the army of Italy to 50,000 men. 
These Italian troops were of immense service in 
the ensuing campaign; and without them Mas- 
sena must have been crushed on the Adige by 
the Archduke Charles. On his return from Italy 
he gave a new impulse to the preparations for 
the invasion of England, and spoke of it publicly 
as an attempt fully resolved upon, and not to be 
prevented by any occurrences whatever. He 
repaired again to the coast, and dated several 
striking and important decrees from ‘“‘the im- 
perial camp of Boulogne.” The army of Eng- 
land, as it was called, augmented rather than 
diminished, still lay at Boulogne; the flotillas 
had been increased, and a junction was making 
between the French fleets and the fleets of Spain. 
But—to say nothing of the doubt which stillexists, 
and will ever exist, as to the reality of his inten- 
tion to risk his army and person in this desperate 
enterprise, as Nelson at Trafalgar annihilated 
the united fleets, without which the invasion 
was an absolute impracticability, as that battle 
would have been fought whether there had been 
a coalition or not, and as the continental war af- 
fected on neither side the forces whose battle- 
field was the wide ocean—it is absurd to say, as 
some French writers continue to do, that it was 
the hostile movement of Russia and Austria, 
brought about by English gold, that saved Eng- 
land from invasion, if not from conquest. Eng- 
jand was safe through the cannon fired at Tra- 
falgar, though not a gun had been fired on the 
Continent, and though Bonaparte had been left 
undisturbed to parade his troops on the coast as 
he had already done for years. ‘Towards the 
end of August, Bonaparte returned once more to 
Boulogne, and the Moniteur announced that this 
journey was the prelude to the invasion of Eng- 
land. But on the 28th of that month it was an- 
nounced that the army of England was to become 
the army of Germany—that the Emperor Francis 
had attacked the Elector of Bavaria, an ally of 
Napoleon—that the Emperor Alexander was 
marching —that the Continent was in flames. 
And forthwith the one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men collected at Boulogne and along that 
coast struck their tents, and, forming into five 
separate corps, under the commands of the five 
marshals, Soult, Davoust, Ney, Lannes,and Murat, 
marched away with admirable rapidity for the 
Rhine. 

After hesitating so long, and thereby occasion- 
ing delays on the part of the Emperor Alexander, 
the cabinet of Vienna precipitated measures, and 
took the field too soon; for the Russians, who 
had to perform an immense march before they 
could reach the banks of the Upper Danube, 
were still far off when the Austrians commenced 
operations, By a strange fatality, the Emperor 
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Francis had given the command of his main army 
to General, now Field-marshal Mack, who had 
the art or knack still to pass with the aulic 
council as a great military genius, and the best 
of tacticians and strategists. His shameful dis- 
comfiture in the south of Italy, in the year 1799, 
was attributed solely to the bad, unwarlike quali- 
ties of the Neapolitan troops; with the steady 
veterans of the emperor, the sturdy Austrian 
infantry, the active light troops of Bohemia, and 
the brilliant cavalry of Hungary, he would do 
better, nay, must conquer, and rescue the whole 
of Germany from the thraldom of the French. 
Of this confidence he had himself the fullest 
share, so that he threw himself into action with 
more alacrity than prudence. Some fruitless 
attempts were made to secure Maximilian Joseph, 
Elector of Bavaria, as an ally; but that prince, 
hating the whole house of Austria, and believing 
in the invincibility of Bonaparte, remained steady 
to the French, and assisted in the humiliation of 
Germany. Not only did Prussia remain neutral, 
but the Elector of Baden, in whose territory the 
Duke d’Enghien had been kidnapped, and the 
Elector of Wiirtemburg, followed the same line 
of conduct as his serene highness of Bavaria. If 
Prussia had fallen upon the French in flank as 
they were advancing against the Austrians, the 
consequence must have been fatal to the in- 
vaders: but she professed to be neutral and im- 
partial; the daring violation of her own territory 
by French troops could not rouse her, and she 
kept her splendid army of 200,000 men in perfect 
inactivity. In vain Pitt offered his subsidies ; 
in vain the Emperor Alexander repaired in per- 
son to Berlin; that unwisely selfish cabinet would 
do nothing, or nothing yet; aud this indecision 
lasted until the coalition was ruined. There was 
treachery in his camp, and in the field Mack 
made scarcely one movement that was not a 
mistake, The Austrians were defeated by Ney 
at Elchingen, and at the bridges over the Danube 
at Guntzburg ; and after the affair of Guntzburg 
there was scarcely any more fighting, a system of 
capitulations being commenced, and detached 
masses of troops surrendering to the French 
without firing a musket. Within twelve days 
after Bonaparte had crossed the Rhine, Mack's 
doom was sealed—he was shut up in Ulm, as old 
Marshal Wurmeer had been in Mantua, without 
a hope or possibility of being relieved. On the 
morning of the 20th, the Austrians came out of 
Ulm, and defiled before Bonaparte; the infantry 
then threw down their arms at the back of the 
ditch ; the cavalry dismounted, and delivered up 
their arma and their horaes to some of the French 
cavalry who had lost their own horses in the 
campaign. The poor Austrians, in the act of 
surrendering their arms, shouted, “Long live ° 
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the Emperor Francis!” Mack, who was there, 
replied to some French officers, who addressed 
him without knowing who he was, “Messieurs, 
you see before you the unhappy Mack!” 

As the French approached Vienna, the Emperor 
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Francis and his family fled from it into Moravia. 
On the 13th of November, the French took un- 
disputed and quiet possession of that proud capi- 
tal, which had stood in former ages so many 
sieges, and which had seen the Moslem con- 
querors twice retreat from before its walls. 
There had been an abundance of time to allow 
of the removing of all such things; the grand 
united army in Moravia was very badly pro- 
vided; the Russians were in want of almost every- 
thing; but the Austrian managers of these mat- 
ters appear to have thought it better to keep their 
military stores, arms, clothing, and provisions 
for the use of their enemies than to send them to 
their friends ; for the French found in the maga- 
zines of Vienna and its suburbs an immense 
quantity of all these things. Bonaparte gave a 
part of the spoils to the Elector of Bavaria, whose 
troops were fighting under his banner, and whose 
un-German heart was triumphing in the calamity 
and humiliation of Austria. The new Emperor 
of the French took up his abode in Schonbrunn, 
the splendid palace of the far-descended Emperor 
Francis; he appointed one of his generals gov- 
ernor of Vienna; and conducted himeelf in all 
things like the sovereign of the country. Many 
times the report was confidently spread that 
peace had been concluded between Napoleon and 
Francis; and this, connected with other occur- 
rences and indications, was likely to damp the 
spirit and embarrass the counsels of the Russians, 
who had marched so far only to meet a beaten, 
disheartened, unsteady ally. 


In the meanwhile, the Archduke Charles, after | 
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fighting some desperate battles on the Adige, at 
Caldiero, and other places, had been driven out 
of Italy by the superior forces of Marshal Mas- 
sena, who closely followed him on his retreat 
through the Tyrol. The archduke, however, 
formed a junction with the 
forces under the command of 
his brother, the brave Arch- 
duke John. Affairs were not 
desperate, or were so only in the 
eyes of cowards. The Emperor 
Alexander had now arrived in 
Moravia with his formidable 
army; the loyal subjects of Aus- 
tria were rapidly recruiting the 
forces of their sovereign and the 
two archdukes ; the country af- 
forded no subsistence to the 
French; a most severe winter had 
set in,and the French must either 
have retreated or have perished 
there. It behoved the allied em- 
perors to avoid a general action ; 
but 1t was a part of the fata- 
hty of the adversaries of Bona- 
parte to be slow when they ought to be quick, 
and quick when they ought to be slow. The 
Russians and Austrians, therefore, marched to 
the plain of Austerhtz, and gave the French 
battle there on the 2d of December. The two 
armies which engaged were nearly equal in num- 
ber; but the French had a decided superiority 
in artillery, both as to number and quality; and 
it was on the employment of that arm that 
they principally relied for their victory. The 
Russian infantry made a great use of the bayonet: 
most of the French that were wounded, were 
wounded by that weapon, and in nearly every 
case these wounds proved mortal. In the end it 
was a victory for Bonaparte; but 1t was for a 
long time doubtful, and it cost him a tremendous 
price. The Russians retired in perfect order, in 
solid bronze-like masses, and the French showed 
no inclination to follow them. The Emperor of 
Russia refused to join in the humiliating mea- 
sure; but the Emperor Francis, the very day 
after the battle, opened negotiations with the 
French. 

On the 26th of December, while Alexander 
was retiring by regular day marches into his éwn 
territories, Francis signed the ruinous treaty of 
Presburg. By this treaty he ceded, nominally to 
Napoleon's kingdom of Italy, not only Venice and 
the Venetian provinces in Upper Italy, but the 
Venetian provinces in Istria, in Dalmatia, and on 
the coast of Albania, which he had possessed ever 
since the treaty of Campo Formio; he ceded to 
the Elector of Bavaria the whole of the Tyrol, 
with the bishopric of Passau and other territories; 
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he ceded to Wtirtemberg and Baden, those other 
liege vassals of France, other districts; he re- 
cognized the regal titles of the Electors of Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg, and the grand-ducal title of 
the Elector of Baden,—for the Emperor Napoleon 
had resolved that the first two should have the 
rank of kings, and that the Elector of Baden, 
who had taken the kidnapping and murder of 
the Duke d’Enghien in such good part, and who, 
like the other un-German princes, had rendered 
important services during this campaign, should 
have the rank of grand-duke; and, in addition to 
these and other sacrifices, Austria, in a secret 
article, agreed to pay to the French a military 
contribution of 140,000,000 francs. The popu- 
lation thus turned over to the conqueror by a 
few strokes of the pen was estimated at about 
3,000,000. But there was worse than a loss of 
population, and a limited surrender of territory : 
by being made to give up Trieste, which had long 
been her only sea-port, and all that she bad ob- 
tained by the treaties of Campo Formio and 
Luneville on the Adriatic, Austria entirely shut 
herself out from the sea, and became an inland 
power, without the faculty of exporting or im- 
porting directly a bale of goods or a cart-load of 
produce—she became enclavée, cooped in on every 
side; and on the Adriatic side, where she most 
wanted freedom and extension, a hostile state, a 
strip of the kingdom of Italy, which was merely 
a province of France, was interposed between her 
and the sea. The fracture made of the indepen- 
dence of Switzerland and of the Grisons had 
weakened her frontier on the side of France; 
and now the disseverance of the Tyrol, the cradle 
of the imperial house, and the oldest of its pos- 
sessions, completed this ruin of frontier and bul- 
warks, and gave the French the entire command 
of the best routes which connect Upper Italy 
with Germany. But still more loss of influence 
and honour!—all the smaller German states of 
the Rhine were formed by Bonaparte, who put 
himself at the head of it as “ Protector,” into 
what was called the Confederation of the Rhine: 
the old Germanic empire was thus dissolved ; 
the influence of the French was fully established 
over a great part of Germany; aud very soon 
after this treaty the Emperor Francis formally 
renounced his title of elective Emperor of Ger- 
many, and assumed that of hereditary Emperor of 
Austria, &c. The King of Prussia, who had been 
the only king in Germany until Bonaparte chose 
to give kingly crowns to his vassals of Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg, was recommended by the 
cabinet who were leading him to his ruin to take 
the title of Emperor of Prussia; but he did not. 
Less than three weeks after the signing of the 
treaty of Presburg, Eugene Beauharnais married 
Augusta Amelja, daughter of the King of Bavaria; 
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and shortly after Mademoiselle or Princess Ste- 
phanie Beauharnais, Eugene's cousin, was given 
in marriage to the son and heir of the Grand- 
duke of Baden, who had earnestly solicited the 
honour of an alliance with the august family of 
Bonaparte. Another matrimonial alliance was 
contemplated with the family of the King of 
Wiirtemberg. 

Other parties connected with the coalition were 
to blame besides Mack and the aulic council; 
and the government of Pitt, who had originated 
the convention, had made a very injudicious use 
of the resources of their country. That system 
of petty expeditions which had so long diagraced 
England, or which, at the least, had deprived her 
of the honour she might otherwise have obtained, 
had again been resorted to; and for the present 
saving of a few millions, the necessity had been 
incurred of a future expenditure of very many 
millions. If the King of Sweden, whose zeal in 
the cause was depressed only by his poverty, had 
been liberally supplied with money—if 25,000 or 
30,000 British troops had been sent to the Baltic 
in the autumn, a great movement might have 
been effected in the north of Germany—the vacil- 
lutions of Prussia might have been brought to an 
end by those best of all arguments, the presence 
of a great allied army, and the exceeding great 
probability of the French being the losing party; 
and Prussia would have carried with her into 
the coalition Saxony, Brunswick, and one or two 
other minor states; Bonaparte would have been 
obliged to divide and sub-divide his grand army; 
he might have been attacked on his left flank and 
on his rear, and the Hanoverians, and probably 
the Dutch, whose countries had been left with 
hardly any French troops in them, would have 
risen en masse and have overthrown their tempo- 
rary Gallican governments ; for the Hanoverians 
were heartily attached to their old line of sove- 
reigns, and the Dutch were by this time heartily 
sick of French domination, and of that system 
which had led to the almost entire destruction 
of their foreign trade, the one great source of 
their wealth, as of their former political greatness. 
If this course had been pursued in good time, 
Bernadotte would not have quitted Hanover at 
all, or if he had done so, he must have been com- 
pelled to retrace his steps; and in either case the 
catastrophe at Ulm, to which he so essentially 
contributed, would not have taken place. But 
precious time was lost, money was withheld, and 
the very small number of native British forces 
which Pitt’s government thought they might 
spare for foreign service was divided, and sent 
to two opposite extremities of Europe; only 
5000 or 6000 British troops were sent to the 
Baltic, and, counting the king’s German legion 
and other foreign corps, the entire force which 
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landed in Swedish Pomerania (and not before the | to break its treaty of neutrality with the French, 


month of October), under the command of General 
Don and Lord Cathcart, fell short of 16,000 men. 
This force was joined by 12,000 Swedes, and by 
about 9000 or 10,000 Russians. The supreme 
command was rather nominally than really in- 
trusted to the King of Sweden, who, after re- 
covering Hanover, was to advance upon Holland. 
But there could be no advance of this extensive 
kind without securing, at the very least, the neu- 
trality of Prussia; and a mixed army of less than 
38,000 men, and the delays which had occurred, 
and the differences of opinion which were known 
to exist among the officers in command of it, 
were but little calculated to give to Prussia those 
convictions she wanted. Pitt had despatched 
Lord Harrowby to Berlin, and the English gen- 
erals were disposed to rely upon the effects of 
his lordship’s diplomacy; but his Swedish ma- 
jesty, who better knew the character of that cabi- 
net, and who forgot that he had not a force suf- 
ticient to dictate to Prussia with her 200,000 men, 
wrote some impatient and rather violent notes to 
his Prussian majesty. The court of Berlin com- 
plained ; the English and the Russians too remon- 
strated ; a quarrel was the consequence ; and his 
Swedish majesty, throwing up the command of the 
allied army, retired with his own forces to Stral- 
sund., After more than three weeks had been spent 
in waiting the result of the negotiations at Berlin, 
and in explaining away the words and letters 
which had given offence to his Swedish majesty, 
Gustavus resumed the command, and the petty 
allied army began to shake itself: but it was now 
beyond the middle of November; and in the in- 
terval Mack had surrendered at Ulm, and Bona- 
parte had entered Vienna—events which made 
the Berlin cabinet more vacillatory than before, 
and more tenacious of the rights of neutrality 
with regard to the belligerent party that was so 
evidently succumbing in the present struggle. 
Gustavus marched into the’ electorate of Hano- 
ver, and even laid siege to the town of Hameln, 
where Bernadotte had left a considerable garri- 
son: but then came the news of the battle of 
Austerlitz, and thereupon the allies conceived 
no alternative was left them but to get back with 
all speed to their respective countries. The Bri- 
tish re-embarked; the Swedes retired again to 
the shelter of the well-fortified Stralsund; and 
the Russians retreated into Mecklenburg, there 
to await the arrival of their shipping. 

The operations of the 3000 British troops, who 
were sent to the south of Italy, will be noticed 
in the following year, in connection with the 
French conquest and entire occupation of the 
kingdom of Naples—an event which would have 
- happened about the time it did, whether the al- 

lies had or had not induced the Neapolitan court 
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although our sending and landing of troops cer- 
tainly furnished Bonaparte with good materials 
and colours for excusing his ambition, and his 
predetermined aggrandizement, 

We gladly escape from these continental dis- 
asters and disgraces on shore, to our victories 
and glories at sea. But for our successes on our 
own element, woful, indeed, must have been the 
close of this year, 1805. With the joint navies 
of France and Spain, Bonaparte had hoped to 
gain an Austerlitz by sea. Eluding the vigilance 
of Lord Nelson, now in command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet, Admiral Villeneuve, who stole out 
of Toulon, on the 31st of March, with ten ships 
of the line, seven frigates, and two brigs, reached, 
after an indirect course, the harbour of Cadiz. 
Here he was joined by six Spanish sail of the 
line and two French ships of the line, with 10,000) 
troops on board. With these troops, with eigh- 
teen sail of the line, and with his frigates, Ville- 
neuve sailed for our West India islands. As 
soon as he could learn the course he had taken, 
Nelson followed him across the Atlantic with 
only ten sail of the line. The British admiral 
reached Barbadoes on the 4th of June, three 
weeks after the arrival of the French admiral at 
Martinique. Villeueuve had been joined by two 
more French ships of the line, but they had 
brought him conflicting and bewildering instruc- 
tions from his emperor, and he had been able to 
do little more than capture and burn a few of 
our merchant vessels; and so soon as he learned 
the arrival of the dreaded Nelson, he set sail on 
his return for Europe. His twenty sail of the 
line were followed by our ten. Nelson returned 
to England on the 18th of August, without hav- 
ing seen anything of the combined fleet. But 
Villeneuve did not reach port without an action: 
he was attacked by Vice-admiral Sir Robert 
Calder, to the north-west of Cape Finisterre, on 
the 22d of July. The Frenchman had still his 
twenty sail of the line and seven frigates; Calder 
had only fifteen sail of the line and two frigates; 
yet he captured an eighty-four and a seventy-four 
gun ship (both Spaniards), and was much cen- 
sured for not having done more. After this ac- 
tion Villeneuve ran into Ferrol and Coruiia. 
He was ordered to proceed to Brest, where Gan- 
theaume was ready to join him with the Brest 
fleet, which counted twenty-one ships of the line; 
but upon learning that Calder had joined Admiral 
Cornwallis, instead of sailing for Brest he ran 
round the Spanish coast, and took refuge in 
Cadiz. * 

On the 2iet of August, the day on which 
Villeneuve got into Cadiz Bay, Admiral Gan- 
theaume, who was expecting him at Brest, stood 
out of that harbour with twenty-one sail of the 
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line, as if to meet him a little way out at sea. 
Admiral Cornwallis, who was watching Gan- 
theaume, had at this moment only fourteen ships 
of the line with him; but with this inferior force 
he moved in to attack, and, after a distant can- 
nonade, Gantheaume, who strained his eyes in 
vain in looking out to the south for Villeneuve's 
fleet, retired to the protection of land batteries, 
and at nightfall returned again into Brest har- 
bour. As the French and Spanish squadrons re- 
mained inactive, the other movements of our 
fleets were of little importance, until Nelson again 
took the chief command. 

On the 14th of September the foot of the hero 
was again on the quarter-deck of his favourite 
ship the Victory; he sailed on the 15th, and on 
the 29th, his birth-day, he arrived off Cadiz, and 
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joined Lord Collingwood. A novel and most ad- 
mirable plan of attack was concerted, and with 
a. full assurance of success, the fleet awaited the 
day when the French and Spaniards should ven- 
ture out to sea. On Monday, the 21st of October 
when Nelson was near Cape Trafalgar, the enemy 
was discovered. Nelson told Blackwood, his 
captain, that he would not be satisfied unless he 
took twenty of them. He asked whether the 
captain did not think there was a signal wanting. 
Blackwood replied, that he thought the whole 
fleet understood what they were about. But 
Nelson gave his last signal—‘ EnaLanp EXPECTS 
EVERY Man To po nis Duty ;” and, as the tele- 
graphic message was communicated from the 
mizzen-topgallant-masthead of the Victory, it 
was greeted with three cheers on board of every 
ship in the fleet. It was the hour of noon when 
this most memorable of our sea-battles began in 
earnest. Nelson’s customary signal on going into 
action, “ Engage the enemy-more closely,” was fast 
belayed at the Victory’s main-topgallant-mast- 
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head. The entire British force consisted of 
twenty-seven sail of the line, four frigates, one 
schooner, and one cutter: the French and 
Spaniards united counted thirty-three sail of the 
line, five frigates, and two brigs. The largest 
ships on our side were the Victory, the Royal 
Sovereign, which carried Collingwood’s flag, and 
the Britannia, which carried the flag of Rear- 
admiral the Earl of Northesk; they mounted 
100 guns each. The largest ships on the opposite 
side were the Santissma Trinidad of 130 guns, 
the Principe de Asturias of 112 guns, the Santa 
Anna of 112 guns, and the Rayo of 100 guns. 
The British bad four ninety-eight gun ships, and 
one eighty-gun ship: the enemy had six eighty- 
gun ships. Of the smaller line-of-battle ships, 
mounting sixty-four guns, the British had three, 
and the enemy only one: the 
British had sixteen seventy- 
four’s, the enemy twenty 
two. Leaving out of the 
account the frigates and 
small craft on both sides, 
Nelson had but 2148 guns 
to oppose to Villeneuve’s 
2626 guns. His numerical 
inferiority in men was much 
greater: his patched - up 
ships, too, were inferior in 
quality; but his immense 
superiority lay 1n the quality 
of his crews, in the long- 
practised skill and bravery 
of his officers, in his own 
ready resources, and in the 
zeal and enthusiasm, With 
which he had inspire ed aves 
man and boy in the fleet. The enemy fought 
bravely ; but by three o’cluck ten ships of their 
line had struck, and Admiral Villeneuve was a 
prisoner. The victory was completed in another 
half-hour; but Nelson had been mortally wounded 
by a rifle-ball fired from the mizzen-top of one of 
the French ships, and he was breathing his last 
as the sailors were shouting triumphantly. Two 
Spanish admirals had surrendered. In all, nine- 
teen ships of the line had struck to Nelson at Tra- 
falgar. Admiral Gravina, in the Principe de Astu- 
reas, a 112-gun ship, fell away to leeward of the 
rear, and made off, with four other ships. Five 
other ships, four French and one Spanish, un- 
der Villeneuve’s second, Rear admiral Duma- 
noir, which had sustained little or no damage in 
their masts and sails, while hardly any of the 
hard-fought British ships had a stick left stand- 
ing, hauled off to windward; but as Dumanoir 
passed the Royal Soveretgn, the Conqueror, and 
the Victory, which were lying like logs upon the 
water, he and the three Fréach ships with him 
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poured their shot, not only into those British | affair of the four treasure-frigates, and to qualify 
ships, but also into the Spanish prizes they had | the Spaniards for that close alliance with the 
made. Both Gravina and Dumanoir escaped | English into which they were so soon driven by 
from the battle; but Gravina had been mortally | Bonaparte; and it enabled Collingwood to exer- 
wounded, and Dumanoir and his squadron fell | cise a powerful influence over the people of Spain 
in, in their flight, with Sir Richard Strachan, | at the commencement of their great rising. 
who was cruising in search of the Rochefort; Admiral Villeneuve, who acknowledged that 
squadron, and were all taken on the 4th of No-| the French could no longer think of contending 
vember. The Achzlle, a French seventy-four, | with us at sea, was brought over to England, but 
after having surrendered, by some mismanage- | was almost immediately liberated on parole, and 
ment of her crew took fire and blew up; 200 of | allowed to return to France. Perhaps it would 
lier men were saved by British tenders, who | have been better for himself to have been retained 
picked them out of the water, The total num-|a close prisoner; for scarcely had he reached 
ber of prisoners taken, including the land forces | Rennes on his way to Paris when his name was 
on board, amounted to nearly 12,000. The total | added to that ambiguous list of suicides which 
British loss in the battle was 1587, including | was headed by the names of Pichegru and 
many officers, besides the greatest of all. Cap-| Wright. 
tain Duff of the Mars, and Captain Cooke of the! In the course of the year which witnessed the 
Bellerophon, were among the slain. The French, | glories of Trafalgar, our arms were attended with 
out of eighteen sail of the line, preserved only | signal success in the East Indies; and a land war 
nine, and the Spaniards, out of fifteen sail of the | was there carried on, not in the petty manner 
line, preserved only six. The moral effect was as | practised by us on the European continent, but 
great as the physical one; between the two, the | on a grand scale. Notwithstanding the victories 
marine force at the disposal of Bonaparte might | of Generals Lake and Arthur Wellesley in 1802-3, 
be said to be annihilated. a fresh Mahratta war broke out in 1804. The 
Nelson’s crowning glory rescued England from | great chief, Holkar, who had remained inactive 
all chance of invasion, and left her sovereign of | during the war against Scindia and the Rajah of 
the seas. After the battle of Trafalgar the task | Berar, and who had been strengthening himself 
of the British navy, that had attained under; while they had been rushing to their ruin, sud- 
Nelson to a degree of perfection which it had | denly assumed an attitude which excited alarm 
never approached before, was of the easiest exe- | or suspicion. Having refused to enter into an 
cution: nor could reverse, defeat, or disgrace | amicable negotiation, General, now Lord Lake, 
have possibly attended our flag in any seas, if; and General Fraser, were sent against Holkar. 
our changing boards of admiralty and variable | One or two hill-fortreases were stormed, a skii- 
governments had known how to make use of the! mish or two were fouglit, and then, on the 13th 
mighty powers and energies at their disposal, and | of November, 1804, Holkar’s infantry and artil- 
had discarded, on the one hand, their proneness | jery, strongly posted near the fortress of Deeg, in 
to jobbery, or to political trafficking in promo- | the midst of tanks, topes, and morasses, were en- 
tions, and on the other hand their incidental fits ‘ tirely defeated by General Fraser, who charged 
of economy. The French, indeed, henceforward | them with the bayonet, under a terrific fire of 
renounced all hope of invading and conquering round, grape, and chain shot. Unfortunately, a 
England; nay, even of contending with her as a| cannon-ball took off Fraser's leg, and he died of 
maritime power; but they flattered themselves ; his wounds a few days after. On the 17th of 
that they had found more than an equivalent, in | November, Lord Lake gained another victory at 
the easy subjugation and plunder of the Conti- | Furruckabad. This would have finished the war 
nent; and that the continental system, which be- | but for a new alliance which Holkar contracted 
gan to occupy Bonaparte’s mind as soon as his | with the powerful Rajah of Bhurtpoor. Lake 
navy was destroyed, would, by closing all the | instantly turned his arms against the territory of 
ports of Europe to English commerce, reduce the | that rajah, and drove the Mahrattas out of seve- 
proud rival of France to poverty and despair | ral of his fortresses. On the lst of January, 
The Spaniards generally had fought bravely in | 1805, his lordship marched to the city of Bhurt- 
the action; but the heart of the Spanish people | poor, the excessively strong and well-defended 
was not in that cause, aome humane and politic | capital of the rajah, and on the 3d he commenced 
proceedings of Collingwood, being superadded to | a siege which has scarcely a parallel in the his- 
the very unfavourable effects produced by Duma- | tory of modern India, and which witnessed min- 
noir’s conduct, and by various other deeds of their , ings and explosions of unprecedented magnitude. 
French allies, produced a sudden popular reac- | Two assaults were repulsed by the besieged, with 
tion favourable to the English. All this tended | great loss to the besiegers. At length Holkar’s 
to obliterate the recollections of the melancholy | general, Meer Khan, having been entirely routed 
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and chased out of the country by General Smith, 
und Holkar himself so much reduced that he 
could give no assistance to his ally, the rajah 
made proposals for peace, and on the 10th of 
April he repaired in person to Lod Lake’s camp. 
The terms granted to him were:—1. That the 
fortress of Deeg should remain in the hands of 
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forfeit, but also to put him in possession of terri- 
tory to which it was believed he never had any 
right. In conformity with the new system of 
policy which had been adopted of abandoning all 
connection with the petty states, and, generally, 
with the territories to the westward of the 
Jumna, Lord Lake was instructed to dissolve the 


the English, and that the rajah should renounce | defensive alliances which we had contracted with 
for ever all connection with the enemies of Great | the Rajah of Gyssore and other inferior powers 


Britain, 2, That he 
should pay to the 
Company twenty 
lacs of rupees, and 
restore to it some 
territories which 
had been conferred 
upon him by the 
Company. 3. That 
he should deliver 
up one of his sons 
as an hostage. At 
this juncture the 
now aged and in- 
firm Marquis Corn- 
wallis arrived to 
succeed the Mar- 
quis Wellesley as 
governor- general ; 
but he fell sick 
on the road, as he 
was travelling to 
the upper provin- 
ces to confer with 
Lord Lake, and 
died at Ghazipoor, 
near Benares, with- 
in three months | 
after his return | 
to India. Scindia 
now separated his 
forces from those 
of Holkar, and im- 
plored for a peace. Holkar spurred away to the 
banks of the Indus to seek fresh allies among the 
chiefs of the Sikhs, giving out that he expected 
to be joined by the hardy and warlike tribes of 
Afghanistan. Lake followed him, and never al- 
lowed him rest until he had driven him beyond 
the Hyphasis, the boundary of Alexander the 
Great's conquests. But a timid, money-sparing 
policy now prevailed in the council of Calcutta; 
Lake was checked in his career of victory, and 
was ordered to grant the peace for which the 
ruined Mahratta was praying. The negotiations 
were neither long nor difficult, though they must 
have been painful to his lordship; for he was 
bound by his instructions to reinstate Holkar, 
hot only in his own dominiona, from which he 
had been driven, and which he had deserved to 
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who had rendered 
essential services 
to his lordship, and 
who looked upon 
their ruin at the 
hand of the Mah- 
rattas as an inevit- 
nble consequence 
of their being aban- 
doned by the Eng- 
lish. 

As Lord Lake, 
Sir John Malcolm, 
aud every other en- 
lightened man in 
India (whose eyes 
were not distracted 
by the prospect of 
a present saving of 
money) had clearly 
foreseen,thesetrea- 
ties, with theircon- 
cessions and re- 
nunciations, gave 
only a transitory 
calm to the seun- 
try. But the cam- 
paigns, we repeat, 
had been conduct- 
ed in a glorious 
style; the reports 
of them in Eng- 
land came oppor- 
tunely to revive the spirit of the nation—a nation 
which had little to fear, when it could breed and 
send forth such men as fought with Nelson at 
Trafalgar, and marched and fought with Wel- 
lesley aud Lake in Hindoostan. 

. Parliament was appointed tomeet 

AnD, 10S. on the Diet J anuary. Pitt’s govern- 
ment had never been so weak as now, and the 
uneasiness of the king seemed to threaten an- 
other return of his distressing and incapacitat~ 
ing malady. The health of the premier had been 
visibly affected before the close of the preceding 
session. In the autumn he repaired to Bath ; but 
the sanatory effect of those waters and that ge- 
nial air, was prevented by the dismal news of 
the surrender of Uln, of the battle of Austerlitz, 
and of Austria’s seceding frome the coalition ; 
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aud these calamities on the Continent appear to 
have assumed such a magnitude in his eyes as 
almost to’ blind him to the gain, glory, and 
triumph of Trafalgar. He came up to town as 
the meeting of parliament approached; but he 
was too ill to attend to much business, and on 
the appointed day, when the houses met, he was 
lying in a dying state at his country house at 
Putney. The royal speech was delivered, not by 
the king in person, but by commission. Two 
days after the meeting of parliament, Pitt expired 
in the forty-seventh year of hisage. After some 
uugenerous efforts on the part of the Foxites, Mr. 
Lascelles, on the 27th January, moved, “That an 
humble address be presented to his majesty, that 
he would be graciously pleased to direct that the 
remains of the late Right Honourable William 
Pitt be interred at the public expense, and that 
2. monument be erected to his memory in the col- 
legiate church of St. Peter, Westminster, with 
an inscription expressive of the irreparable loss 
the nation has sustained by the death of so ex- 
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without opposition. In private, as in public 
affairs, Pitt had allowed himself to be cheated 
and robbed ; but never had a minister that ruled 
the country for twenty long years, or for a half 
or a fourth of that time, done so little to enrich 
himself or his family—never had statesman and 
dispenser of patronage and places been more in- 
different to his interests. Even in Fox's long 
harangue against the public funeral—and which, 
after all, was more a criticism on the wording of 
an epitaph, the inscription to be put on a tomb- 
stone, than anything elsae—he himself had con- 
fessed that no minister was ever more disinter- 
ested, as far as related to pecuniary mattersa— 
that his integrity and moderation in this respect 
were confirmed by the state of his affairs when 
he died. 

As the king’s antipathies to Fox were undimin- 
ished, an attempt was made to patch up the min- 
istry which Pitt had formed, and to place Lord 
Hawkesbury at the head of it. But Lord Hawkes- 
bury declined this dangerous promotion. It was 


cellent a statesman.” This was opposed, with whispered that the king then tried Addington, 


more or Jess illiberal heat, by Lord Folkestone, 
Mr. William Smith, the Marquis of Douglas, 
Mr. Ponsonby, Fox, and others, Hawkins 
Browne, Sir Robert Buxton, Lord Temple, 
Ryder, George Rose, Lord Castlereagh, and Wil- 
berforce warmly supported the motion, variously 
expressing their astonishment or disgust at the 
disappointment of their expectations, that, on 
this solemn occasion, party considerations would 
have been buried in oblivion, and that the pro- 
posed honours to the dead—to the unflinching, 
honest, disinterested statesman—would have 
been voted unanimously. Fox and his opposi- 
tion persevered to the dividing of the house; but 
the division strongly marked the superior gene- 
rosity of that assembly. the numbers being, for 
Mr. Lascelles’ motion 258, agadnst it only 89. 
And, at this moment, few doubts were enter- 
tained of Fox’s stepping into the post which 
Pitt had vacated; and if Pitt had been alive, 
and in his place, he could, on no question what- 
ever, have commanded more than a very slight 
majority. 

Pitt was accordingly interred in Westminster 
Abbey, where Fox was so very soon to be laid 
by his side. But more was required from par- 
liament than the vote for a tomb in the Abbey. 
Pitt bad died penniless, and had left debts to a 
largeamount. Wilberforcegenerously attempted 
to raise the money by subscription among politi- 
cal and private friends; but his efforts did little 
more than elicit a miserable exhibition of ingrati- 
tude and baseness. Nothing therefore was left 
but an application to the public purse. A motion 
for a grant of £40,000 was made by Mr. Cart- 
wright on the 3d of February, and was carried 

’ 


and that Addington refused, from a sense of the 
impracticability of forming a government capa- 
ble of resisting the coalesced and formidable oppo- 
sition. It is stated as a certainty, that an offer 
was made to the Marquis Wellesley, who had 
just arrived from India, by the remainder of 
Pitt's ministry, and, of course, with the king’s 
approbation, to take the lead of administration ; 
aud that the marquis immediately and distinctly 
declined it. Nothing, therefore, was left but to 
call in Lord Grenville; and, as Grenville was 
pledged to the Foxites, or to the principle of a 
comprehensive ministry, with “all the talents” 
or chiefs of different parties in it, the king was 
at last compelled to admit Fox also. The follow- 
ing arrangements were finally settled, and were 
announced to the public on the 4th of February :— 
Lord Grenville, first lord of the treasury; Fox, 
secretary of state for foreign affairs; Viscount 
Sidmouth (Addington), lord privy-seal; Earl 
Fitzwilliam, lord president of the council; Lord 
Howick (Grey), firat lord of the admiralty ; Earl 
of Moira, master-general of the ordnance; Earl 
Spencer, secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment; Windham, secretary for the colonies; 
Lord Henry Petty, chancellor of the exchequer; 
Erskine, lord high-chancellor; and Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, who had been created Baron Minto after 
his return to England from losing Corsica, had 
the patronage and management of India, as pre- 
sident of the board of control. All places were 
swept clean, and new men put into them. So 
thorough a ministerial change had not been 
witnessed for many years. Among the minor 
appointments, Sheridan obtained that of trea- 
surer of the navy; and even this place, which 
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gave him no seat in the cabinet, appears to have ' pose of obtaining—what was not to be obtained 
been grudgingly and reluctantly bestowed. Lord | from Bonaparte, without leaving him the master 
Auckland became president of the board of trade, | of the Continent, without the sacrifice on our part 
with Earl Temple for vice-president ; Ear] Temple | of all public faith—a peace, a sure and durable 
(who had thus two places) and Lord John Town- | peace. In his first letter on this great subject, 
shend, joint paymasters of the forces; General | Fox, who was now a minister, and nota leader of 
Fitzgerald, secretary at war, &c. The law appoint- | opposition, confessed the difficulties which stood 
ments were—Pigott to be attorney-general, and | in the way of negotiation ; that the treaty of 
Sir Samuel Romily to be solicitor-general. Law, | Amiens could not now be taken as a basis, and 





who had been made Lord Chief- 
justice of the King’s Bench and 
created Baron Ellenborough, in 
1802, by the Addingtonians, 
was, by rather a startling no- 
velty, brought into the cabinet. 
The Duke of Bedford, whose 
family, friends,and dependants 
had formed an important part 
of the mosaic opposition, be- 
came Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land. From the first, this cabi- 
net carried in its construction 
the seeds of its own dissolution. 
No one acquainted with public 
affairs, with the temper of the 
court, and of parliament and 
the country, believed that this 
“motley wear” would wear 
long; nor would it, even 
though Fox, the real but not 
the nominal head of it, had 
not been carried so soon to the 
Abbey. There was jealousy, 
incompatibility, and disagree- 
ment between Lord Grenville 
and Charles Fox. Windham, 
again, differed both with Gren- 
ville and with Fox on many 
essential points of home as 
well as of foreign policy; and 
Sidmouth differed from them 


all three. There was wanting, too, that harmony | 


or sympathy with the court, without which no 
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that England could not think 
of consenting to a short and 
uncertain truce; and he de- 
clared that the British govern- 
ment was determined to keep 
faith with all its allies on the 
Continent, and to conclude no- 
thing except in concert with 
the Emperor of Russia, whose 
armies were still in the field, 
and to whom England was 
bound by the closest ties of 
alliance. On discovering the 
determination of the French 
cabinet not to admit the Em- 
peror Alexander, either as a 
contracting party or as a me- 
diator, Fox ought to have 
broken off his correspondence ; 
for the continuance of it could 
only dishearten the Russian 
army, and instil into the Rus- 
sian cabinet doubts and mis- 
givings as to the honesty and 
steadiness of the English cabi- 
net; but Fox continued to write 
long letters to Talleyrand, to 
betray an eagerness for enter- 
ing upon negotiations, which 
the French, in spite of his de- 
clarations that Britain itself 
had nothing to fear—that her 
resources were as abundant as ever—attributed 
to a terror of Bonaparte, and to an inward convic- 


ministry can expect to do much good, or to enjoy | tion of the inability of Britain to continue the war 


a long existence. 


much Jonger. Talleyrand, whose letters savour 


As secretary for foreign affairs Fox had the of the dictation of Bonaparte, limited his corre- 


management of the most important and the 
most difficult affairs of government. As he had 
been declaring for thirteen long years and more 
that the present war was unnecessary, that its 
origin was iniquitous as its conduct was imbecile, 
he could hardly do less than make some attempt 
to bring abouta peace. It appears, too, that he cal- 
culated somewhat on his personal influence with 
Bonaparte, and on the pacific professions he had 
made to him during his visit to Paris. Upon 


spondence to the most vague, equivocal expres- 
sions, avoiding every positive point, every word 
that might commit him or his court to any fixed 
line of action, and giving back to Fox, and with 
interest, his philanthropic apophthegms and gene- 
rous syllogisms. This correspondence was good as 
a homily, or as a course of moral philosophy and 
philanthropy; but as a negotiation, or as a pre- 
liminary to a feasible and positive treaty of peace, 


it was nothing. Fox, upon a mere hint that such 


some empty compliments and vague expressions | a measure would be taken asa proof of the sincerity 


how used by the conqueror, Fox commenced a 


long correspondence with Talleyrand for the pur- 
Vou IV, 


‘ From the statue in bronze, by Sir F, Chantrey, R A., erected 


in Edinburgh by the Pitt Clybd of Scotland, 
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of the British government, appointed Lord Yar- 
mouth (the late Marquis of Hertford) to act as 
minister plenipotentiary at Paris. Lord Yarmouth 
had long been livingin France—at the English de- 
pot at Verdun—having been one of the ten thou- 
sand and more travellers seized and detained as 
prisoners of war, at the rupture of the peace of 
Amiens. Befvre he could enter upon any dis- 
cussion, the French invaded and conquered the 
kingdom of Naples, aud put forth a claim to the 
possession of its dependency, the island of Sicily, 
where asmall British army had now been collected 
to defend our fugitive ally, the Bourbon king. 
There was on both sides a promise that these ne- 
gotiations should be kept a profound secret—an 
agreement dishonourable to England; but the 
French, who hoped to break up our alliances, 


adroitly divulged the secret to the court of St. 


Petersburg, and to well-nigh every court in Eu- 
rope. Hence arose a downright quarrel between 
Lord Yarmouth and M. d’Oubril, the Russian 
minister at Paris. The conditions proposed by 
Bonaparte were inadmissible; but Fox, persever- 
ing in the path he had chosen, determined to send 
over to Paris a public and openly accredited pleni- 
potentiary to treat for peace. The person he se- 
lected for this mission was Lord Lauderdale. The 
Scotch earl soon found he could do no more than 
the English earl had done. Lauderdale’s nego- 
tiations lasted from the 9th of August to the 6th 
of October, when they were broken off by a de- 
mand for passports. Fox had laid down no basis, 


or none on which Bonaparte’s negotiators would 
meet him; and the results of his pacific policy 
were an increase of presumption on the part of the 
French, and of suspicion on the part of our allies. 


We return to the business of parliament. Mr. 


Windham brought in his plan for altering the 


military system, and particularly the mode of re- 
cruiting the army, which certainly called for im- 
provement, as hitherto men had been enlisted for 
life. Conscription or force, he said, could not be 
resorted to in England: the enlistments must be 
voluntary, and, to render them prompt and suffi- 
cient in number, the term of service must be 
limited, and the condition of the soldier improved ; 
the trade of the soldier must be brought to a com- 
petition with the other trades usually followed 
by the poorer classes. For this purpose, Windham 
proposed that the soldiers raised in future should 
be enlisted for a term of years; that this term 
should be divided, for the infantry, into three 
periods of seven years each; and, for the cavalry 
and artillery, the first period to be ten years, the 
second six, and the third five years; that at the 
end of each period a man might have a right to 
claim his discharge, and that his privileges, pen- 
sions, &c,, should be augmented in proportion to 
the length of his service. As the firat step neces- 
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sary to introduce this change, Windham moved 
for a bill to repeal Pitt’s additional force bill. 
Here he encountered the full brunt of opposition, 
with speeches from Castlereagh and Canning. 
But on the 14th of May the repealing bill passed 
through the commons. In the lords it met with 
great opposition; but it was finally carried: 
Windham’s plan for limited service was then in- 
troduced (on May 30th) by way of a clause to be 
inserted in the annual mutiny bill. The opposi- 
tion was again powerful; but the clause was 
voted and inserted. A bill for the training of a 
certain number of persons, not exceeding 200,000, 
out of those that were liable to be drawn for the 
militia; a bill to suspend the ballot for the 
militia in England for two years, with a reserved 
power to government of recurring to it in order 
to supply the vacancies of any corps which should 
be reduced below its quota; a bill called the 
Chelsea Hospital Bill, to give a legal security to 
invalid, disabled, and discharged soldiers for such 
pensions and allowances as they were entitled to; 
a bill for augmenting the pay of infantry officers 
of the regular army; and a bill for settling the 
relative rank of officers of yeomanry, volunteers, 
militia forces, and troops of the line, completed 
Windham’s new military system, and were all 
carried, though not without opposition. An in- 
crease was also voted to the pay of sergeants, cor- 
porals, and privates of the line, to the Chelsea 
pensions, aud to the pensions of officers’ widows 
—three points on which the house was unanimous. 
On the whole, the British army, which began to 
improve rapidly soon after these enactments— 
though certainly the improvement was not owing 
solely to them—owes a debt of gratitude to 
Windham. Similar benefits were voted to the 
navy. On the motion of Lord Howick, the head 
of the admiralty, additional pay was allowed to 
the officers, petty officers, and seamen, and the 
Greenwich Hospital allowances to out-pensioners 
were increased. But there was a most unwise and 
unpatriotic-looking delay in voting the proper 
honours and rewards to those who had fought 
at Trafalgar. 

The budget for the year was opened by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, Lord Henry Petty, 
on the 2&th of March. The permanent taxes 
were stated at £32,535,971. The requisite sup- 
plies for the year were put at £48,916,000. Of 
this enormous sum, £15,281,000 were to be ap- 
plied to the navy—£18,500,000 to the army— 
£4,718,000 to the ordnance, including ordnance 
sea-service. Among the proposed ways and 
means were another loan of £18,000,000, and 
war-taxes to the amount of £19,500,000. . The 


new chancellor of the exchequer showed himeelf 
a good accountant and a clear expositor ; but he 


gave on this occasion no proof of financial genius; 
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he showed no originality of conception; and, 
though nurtured in the school of Adam Smith 
and the Edinburgh philosophers and economiats, 
he laid on or retained taxes which could not 
but have an injurious effect on manufactures and 
commerce. He imposed, for example, a duty of 
forty shillings a ton on pig-iron. He also kept 
up that old petty-tax system, by which a modi- 
cum of money was raised at an infinitude of 
trouble and vexation, and wherein, in some in- 
stances, the amount was half eaten up by the 
expenses of collection. He imposed an additional 
duty on beer and spirits in Ireland, and a paltry 
tax on appraisements, which was calculated at 
£66,000 per annum. But his lordship’s great 
financial move was the simple but bold one of 
raising the income or property tax from 6} to 
10 per cent., and making it to extend to all pro- 
perty above fifty pounds a year. The pig-iron 
tax, which he calculated would yield £500,000 
per annum, met with a great opposition; but 
this was nothing compared to the storm raised 
by the sudden and high increase of the property- 
tax to 10 per cent. In spite of their dangerous, 
demoralizing effects, lotteries were continued as 
a source of revenue to government. Lord Henry 
Petty, however, introduced sundry improvements 
in the auditing of accounts, in regulating the 
excise-office, custom-house, and other public 
offices, so as to prevent the practice of public 
officers deriving profit from the public money in 
their hands. Some slight improvements were 
also made in the acts regulating commercial inter- 
course between Great Britain and Ireland, anda 
law was passed for permitting thefree interchange 
of grain of every kind between the two islands. 
But the glory of this session, and of this min- 
istry, is held to be the blow struck at the slave- 
trade. By the labours of many years, Wilber- 
force, Clarkson, and their numerous and influen- 
tial friends, had at last prepared the majority 
of the country and of parliament for this mea- 
sure, which, from the .beginning, had been 
favoured by the advocacy and eloquence of Pitt, 
who had delivered on the subject some of the best 
speeches he ever spoke. This preparation had 
been slow and gradual; and it appears probable 
that measures which could not be carried in 
1805 under Pitt, were carried in 1806 under 
Fox, simply because the time was more ripe for 
them. Yet, even now, the measures carried 
were far leas extensive than is generally ima- 
gined—they were only instalments and advances 
towards a total suppression of the slave-trade 
-—some few instalments added to those several 
acta and resolutions which had been passed in 
favour of the negroes during Pitt's long admin- 
istration. We repeat, it was the work of time: 
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{more to be blamed for not doing, at an early 


period, what Fox did, than Fox is to be blamed 
for not doing what was done a quarter of a cen- 
tury after his death, when the Whig government 
of Earl Grey proclaimed the emancipation of the 
negroes, 

If Pitt had not been able to prevent the im- 
peachment of his friend and colleague Lord 
Melville, when alive and in power, there was 
but slight chance that that prosecution would 
be let sleep now that he was gone, and his adver- 
saries in place. The trial commenced in West- 
minster Hall, on the 29th of April, before the 
lords, the members of the House of Comnions 
being present in a committee of the whole house. 
The articles of the charge were ten in number ; 
but in substance only three:—1. That, as trea- 
surer of the navy, Lord Melville had applied 
divers sums of public money to his private use 
and profit. 2. That he had permitted his pay- 
master, Trotter, to tuke large sums of money 
from the Bank of England, issued to it on account 
of the treasurer of the navy, and to place it in 
his own name with his private banker. 3. That 
he had permitted Trotter to apply the money so 
abstracted to purposes of private emolument, 
and had himself derived profit therefrom. 

Whitbread, the chief manager, was not a 
Burke; office-books and bankers’ accounts were 
but indifferent materials for rhetoric; a very 
large portion of the public, now that the first 
excitement was worn away, were weary of the 
subject ; aud of the upper classes the majority, 
though admitting some carelessness and irregu- 
larity, considered Dundas as an ill-used man. 
Nearly all the attractions were wanting that 
crowded Westminster Hall with rank, genius, 
and fashion at the commericement of Warren 
Hastings’ trial. The attendance was thin and 
flat, and the proceedings were run over pretty 
much in the manner of an auditing of accounts. 
It was made perfectly clear that Mr. Trotter 
had made up for the miserable deficiency of his 
salary by deriving profit from the banking house 
of Coutts on the deposits; that Melville had 
made temporary, use of sums of money, but had 
repaid them all, and with intereat: but Whit- 
bread’s evidence failed altogether in proving 
that Melville had ever sought private emolument 
from the deposits, or had ever abstracted any 
public money with the intention of keeping it 
for himself. There were altogether only sixteen 
days of trial. Fox, Sheridan, Lord Howick, 
Lord Henry Petty, and Dr. F. Laurence, though 
managers, scarcely opened their lips during the 
proceedings; and except two long, hard, and 
dry orations from Whitbread, no speech was 
delivered on that side. On June the 12th, the 


and, possibly (if there is blame), Pitt was no , sixteenth day of the trial, the lords voted on the 
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several charges. The number of peers that 
voted was 135. When the clerk, with the lord- 
chancellor, had cast up the numbers at the wool- 
sack, the chancellor ordered proclamation for 
silence; which being made, his lordship ad- 
dressed the house :—‘ My lords, a majority of the 
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The present ministry, by their new bill, and 
their debates on the regular army, in which they 
spoke disparagingly of the yeomanry and volun- 
teers, had given great offence to a very numerous 
part of the nation; their financial measures 
gained them no credit with the country at large ; 


lords have acquitted Henry Viscount Melville | but what drew down upon them the greatest 
of the high crimes and misdemeanours charged | weight of discredit and unpopularity, was their 
upon him by the impeachment of the commons, | ungenerous couduct with respect to that un- 
and of all things contained therein.” Their; happy woman, the Princess of Wales. 

lordships adjourned to the chamber of parlia-| Parliament was prorogued on the 23d of July. 
ment; and, the chancellor having announced | During the last month of this session ill health 
there that the impeachment was dismissed, the , had wholly prevented the attendance of Fox. 
whole business, which had cost the country some , It was evident to most of his friends that he was 
thousands of poundy, ended. | rapidly following Pitt to the grave. 
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CHAPTER IV.—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—ap. 1806—1807. 


GEORGE Ill. 

Unsuccessful efforts of the British and Russians in behalf of Naples—The Neapolitan dominions overrun by the 
French— I'he King of Naples and his family driven into Sicily—Defence of Gaeta against the French—The 
war in Naples— Victory of the British over the French at Maida—Several accounts of the battle— Disasters 
of the French troops in Calabria—General Stuart unable to follow up his success at Maida—He returns to 
Sicily—Gaeta surrenders to the French—Expedition of Sir Home Popham to Buenos Ayres—Buenos Ayres 
capitulates—The cvlonists rally, and compel the British troops to surrender—Subsequent movements of 
Pophamn’s expeditioun—Louis Bonaparte appointed by his brother King of Holland—Bonaparte becomes Pro- 
tector of the Confederation of the Rhine—His hostile purposes towards Prussia—Mutual complaints between 
him and Prussia—Preparations of Bonaparte for a Prussian campaign—Delay of British and Russian aid to 
Prussia—Bonaparte commences the war—He defeats the Prussians at Auerstadt and Jena—His Berlin decree 
against British commerce—Bonaparte holds out delusive hopes to the Poles—He applies in vain to Kosciusko 
for his co-operation—He uses the name of Kosciusko without permission—He excites the Poles against the 
Russians—He enters Poland—Battle between the French and Russians at Pultusk—Unprovided condition of 
Russia for the war—Death of Fox—Changea in the British cabinet-—A new parliament opened—Its unsatis- 
factory proceedings —Liberal supplies voted for the war—Progress of the slave trade abolition bill—Unpo- 
pularity of the ministry—Attempts in behalf of Catholic emancipation—They are uusuccessful—The ministry 
dismissed and a new one appointed—Popular agitation against Popery—The pailiament dissolved—The war 
continued in South America—Monto Video taken by the British—General Whitelocke appointed to the com- 
mand in South America-— His unfitness and injudicions proceedings—Hia unsuccessful attack on Buenos 
Ayres—Disgraceful close of the expedition—Whitelocke brought to trial and cashiered—Commencement of 
hostile proceedings between Britain and Turkey—A British fleet sails up the Dardanelles—Constantinople 
effectually fortified by the Frencl—Inglorious end of the Turkish expedition—- British expedition to Egypt— 
Tts defective means and failure—Death of the Turkish sultan—Reduction of the island of Curacoa by the 
British—-Preponderance of Bonaparte’s influence in Denmark—Apprehensions of his using the Danish fleet 
against Britain—The British ministry resolve to anticipate him—They send an expedition to take possession 
of the Danish fieet-—Bombardment of Copenhagen—The Danish fleet surrendered to British keeping—War 
proclaimed between Britain and Denmark, 


age} OR military operations in the course 
Mave! of this year extended to the south 
aa/mey| Of Italy and Sicily. Portugal, the 
; r Cape of Good Hope, the East and 

e| Weat Indies, and South America. 
w=) The petty expedition which had 

been sent into the Mediterranean under General 
Sir James Craig, being joined by a Russian force, 
landed at Naples in the month of November, 
1805, when the French army, under General St. 
Cyr, which had been occupying a great part of 





that kingdom, was absent in Upper Italy, co- 
operating with Marshal Massena. Before St. 
Cyr took his departure, the Neapolitan govern- 
ment promised to remain neutral; but that en- 
gagement, like so many others, was contracted 
under the influence of fear and weakness, and 
Ferdinand IV., though deploring the smallness 
of their forces, received the English and Russians 
as friends and deliverers. If the allies had been 
more numerous, and if they had arrived six tveeks 
or two months earlier, they might have set the 
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whole of Lower Italy in a blaze against the 
French ; they might have insured the destruction 
of St. Cyr’s corps d’urmée, and have prevented 
every one of the successes which Massena had 
obtained over the Archduke Charles in Upper 
Italy. But as things were—with their con- 
temptible numbers and too tardy arrival—the 
English and Russians could do little but hasten 
the ruin of Ferdinand ITV. As soon as Bona- 
parte learned the breach of the promised neu- 
trality, or the arrival of the Russians and English 
(whose landing Ferdinand could not have pre- 
vented if he had been ever so much disposed 
to do it), he issued from Vienna one of his ter- 
rible proclamations, declaring that the Bourbon 
dynasty of Naples had ceased to reign, As the 
battle of Austerlitz and the peace with Austria 
had left his armies nothing to do in the north of 
Italy, he ordered St. Cyr to retrace his steps to 
the south with all possible speed. But St. Cyr's 
forces were only the van of a much more formid- 
able army. Marshal Massena followed close 
behind with three great columns, and a multi- 
tude of generals of name and fame; and behind 
them all came Joseph Bonaparte, destined by his 
brother to fill this Bourbon throne. In all, count- 
ing the Italian regiments which had been raised 
in Lombardy and Piedmont, more than 70,000 
men were in full march for the Neapolitan fron- 
tier, behind which lay 3000 British, about 4000 
Russians, and a small and disorganized Neapo- 
litan army, which was worth less than nothing. 
The JRussian general presently informed the 


with St. Cyr for a renewal of the neutrality which 


they had violated, and that, for his own part, he 


must be gone; and, before the foremost French 
column reached Rome, the Russians marched 
away to the sea-ports of Apulia and embarked 
for Corfu. Sir James Craig could only follow 
the example of the Russian general: he fled rather 
than retreated from the banks of the Garigliano. 
Without seeing an enemy, except in the Neapo- 
litan peasantry, whose vengeance they provoked, 
Craig’s force was found to be considerably 
reduced before he could embark and sail away 
for Sicily. None were left to defend the frontiers 
or the line of the Garigliano, except Fra Diavolo 
and a few hundreds of brigands and insurgents. 
As soon as the débdcle began, old King Ferdi- 
nand, thinking most of his personal safety, 
embarked for Palermo: Queen Caroline remained 
till the 11th of February, when St. Cyr had 
crossed the frontiers; but on the evening of that 
day, not without a risk of being seized by her 
own subjects of the French faction (and in the 
capital they were very numerous), she fled with 
her daughters on board ship, and sailed for 
Bicily to join her husband. On the application 
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Neapolitan court that they had better negotiate ' from Sicily. 
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of Ferdinand IV., Admiral Lord Collingwood 
had despatched a small squadron, under Sir 
Sidney Smith, to give such aid and assistance as 
should be practicable. Sir James Craig soon 
collected his troops in the neighbourhood of 
Palermo, and for a considerable time the court 
owed its safety entirely to the presence of our 
petty army and two or three of our ships. On 
the morning of the 14th of February the advanced 
guard of the French appeared on the heights 
which overlook Naples, On the 15th, the garri- 
sons in the city and forts having previously sur- 
rendered, Joseph Bonaparte entered Naples, and 
took up his abode, as king, in the palace from 
which the Bourbons had so lately fled. Pre- 
viously to his ignominious flight, Ferdinand had 
despatched his two sons, the hereditary Prince 
Francis and Prince Leopold, into the Abruzzi 
and into Calabria, to rouse the hardy native popu- 
lation of those mountainous countries, There 
was no want of loyalty in the peasantry; but 
more than half of the Neapolitan nobility and 
proprietors were at this moment either indif- 
ferent to the cause of the Bourbons or inclined 
to favour the cause of the French; the poor 
people had no arms, ammunition, or other neces- 
saries; and the royal princes had nothing to 
give them save compliments and white cockades. 
A little later the French found Calabria the 
fiercest and most destructive country they had 
ever eutered ; but this was when the population 
had been driven to despair, and after supplies 
aud ammunition had been thrown among them 
For the present no stand could be 
made. The two princes fled over to Sicily, and 
the French general, Regnier, subdued, or seemed 
to subdue the whole of Calabria, with the excep- 
tion of afew towns. The English had gained pos- 
session of the rocky island of Capri, which com- 
mands the Gulf of Naples, and some Sicilians, 
under the command of the Prince of Canosa, oc- 
cupied Ponza and other islands off the coast. In 
advancing from Rome, Massena and St. Cyr had 
not been able to reduce Gaeta, a formidable for- 
tress on the Neapolitan coast, which happened to 
be garrisoned by some trustworthy troops, chiefly 
foreigners, in the pay of the Bourbon king, and 
commanded by an officer of honour and courage, 
a Prince William of Hesse-Philipstadt. Sir 
Sidney Smith threw succours into the place, 
battered the works of the French besiegers, 
landed English sailors as he had done at Acre, 
and inflicted several severe blows upon Massenn’s 
forces at various parts of the coast. The siege 
of Gaeta promised to be a long affair. When 
first summoned by the French, the German 
prince told them that Gaeta was not Ulm, and 
that he was not Mack—and the French felt the 
truth of the assertion. : ; 
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In Calabria, General Regnier, after three days’ , Sir John had brought with him from Sicily con- 
desperate and bloody fighting, carried the walled | sisted of ten four-pounders, four six-pounders,and 
town of Maratea, into which a great number of | two howitzers; and from this formidable artillery, 
the Bourbon partizans had thrown themselves. ; scurcely.a shot seems to have been fired except as 
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Garta —From a view by J D Harding 


The castle capitulated on the next day; but as it | 
was pretended that these Bourbonists were not 
regular troops, but only partizans and insurgents, 
they were butchered in cold blood. Leaving 
Maratea in flames, the French advanced to the 
siege of Amantea. Amantea could not be taken | 
by the French; Reggio was retaken from them ; 
the castle of Scylla, which had surrendered to the 
French, wasinvested. Regnier was compelled to 
halt, and then to retreat towards Monteleone 








asignal, orfor measuring dis- 
tances. The battle of Maida 
was a battle of bayonets. 
The French advanced with 
xn quickened step, and with 
their wonted cheers. They 
were veterans, thoroughly 
trained, and looking martial 
and fierce with their mus- 
tachios; the British line 
consisted in good part of 
young and beardless re- 
cruits. It was the boast of 
the French, and the boast 
had grown louder since the 
encounter with the Russians 
at Austerlitz, that no troops 
in Europe would stand their 
bayonet charge. The fact 
was now to be proved, though 
not in an equal contest ; for, 
to have an equality, Stuart ought to have had 
veterans to oppose to veterans. But such men as 
we had disproved the boast. They gave one true 
British hurrah, and rushed on with their bay- 
onets levelled. Some few of the French really 
stayed to cross bayonets (a rare occurrence in war); 
but these were overthrown or pushed back by 
the superior physical strength of their adver- 
saries; and the rest of them became appalled, 
halted, fell back, and recovered arms. The French 


By this time, the British troops in Sicily had been | officers were now seen running along the line, 
reinforced, and the command of them transferred | resorting to those extraordinary efforts which 
toSir John Stuart. On the entreaties of the queen, | French officers are expected to make at every 
which were seconded by his personal feelings and | crisis; but nothing they could do could encourage 
his own ardent wishes, Sir John agreed to cross | their men, or lead them back to the points of the 


over into Calabria. All the force he could take 
with him, including artillery, did not amount to 
5000 men ;' and of these above a third were Cor- 
sicans, Sicilians, and other foreigners in British 
pay. 
effected a landing in the Gulf of Sant’ Eufemia, 
not far from the town of Nicastro, to the north- 
ward of Monteleone, and between that city and 
Naples, Apprised of this disembarkation, General 
Regnier made a rapid march, uniting, as he 
advanced, his detached corps, for the purpose of 


British bayonets; and as the British advanced 
upon them, the 1° Légére broke their line, fell 
into irremediable disorder, and endeavoured to 
flee back to the hills. But it was too late—they 


On the lst of July, Sir John Stuart ; had got too close—they were overtaken by a 


most dreadful slaughter. Being thus completely 
discomfited on his left, Regnier, who had been 
galloping about the field, storming and cursing 
like a madinan, began to make a new effort with 
his right, in the hope of recovering the day. He 
threw horse and foot on Stuart’s left; but only to 


attacking the British without loss of time, and of | see them beaten ina trice He made a fruitless 
driving them into the sea, or back to their ship- | essay to turn our flank, and this was the last 
ping. Instead of encamping on the beach, to have | feeble struggle that Regnier made; and after it 
the co-operation of shipping, Stuart marched some | was nothing but flight, confusion, débdcle. A 
distance along the beach, and then struck boldly | Frenchman, a man of genius, the wittiest and one 
inward to meet Regnier. All the artillery that | of the best prose writers of modern dre was 

4 attached to the service of the boastful French 
Beier ee La pont panes na general at the time, and was too noble a fellow 
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to cover over the defeat with falsehood and 
invention.’ He wrote to his friends that bulle- 
tins and Moniteurs might say what they liked; 
but that the plain truth was, that Regnier had 
been most thoroughly beaten—had been well 
thrashed by Stuart-—bien rossé. “This adven- 
ture,” says he, in writing to a French artillery 
officer at Naples, “is a very sad one for poor 
Regnier! The French fought nowhere. All 
eyes are fixed upon us. With our guod troops, 
and with equal forces, to be defeated in such a 
few minutes! This has not been seen since our 
revolution.”? This writer does not state the 
amount of Regnier’s loss; but another French 
officer, who was in Calabria some time after the 
battle, admits that he left 1500 men dead or 
wounded on the battle-field. Sir John Stuart, in 
the despatch to his government, dated from the 
camp on the plain of Maida, July the 6th, or 
two days after the affair, says that above 700 
bodies of their dead had been buried upon the 
‘ ground ; that the wounded and prisoners already 
in his hands (among whom were General Com- 
pére, the colonel of a Swiss regiment, and a long 
list of officers of different ranks) exceeded 1000; 
and that the peasantry were hourly bringing in 
fugitives, who had dispersed in the woods and 
mountains after the battle. By the official return 
of the assistant adjutant-general, the loss of the 
British amounted to one officer, three sergeants, 
forty-one rank and file killed ; eleven officers, 
eight sergeants, two drummers, 26] rank and file 
wounded. Sir John declares that no statement 
he had heard of Regnier’s numbers placed them 
at less than 7000 men, when they began the 
action. Regnier, we know positively, had entered 
Calabria with 10,000. <A part of the force he 
first brought with him had been detached to dis- 
tant points, and some few hundreds had already 
fallen under the knife of the vindictive, infuri- 
ated Calabrians; but, on the other hand, there 
had been a constant influx of reinforcements : and, 
upon a comparison of various French and Italian 
accounts, it appears quite certain that Regnier 
descended from his wooded heights with from 
6000 to 7000 fighting men. 

General Verdier, who was occupying Cosenza, 
an important town a few miles to the north of 
Maida, with a French brigade, was driven out 
of the place by the insurgents, Every fort along 
the coasts of the Tyrrhenian Sea, with all the 
French depdts of stores, ammunition, and artil- 
lery, prepared for the reduction of Calabria and 
then for the attack of Sicily, became the prey of 
Sir John Stuart's little army; and on the shores 
of the Ionian Sea, to which the French had 


* Paul Louis Courier. 
* Letter dated Cassano, the 12th Auguat, 1806, in Meu ira, 
Correapondance, Le, 
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retreated, Cotrone, situated between Catanzaro 
and Matera, was reduced to capitulate by the 78th 
regiment—a part of Stuart’s force which was 
carried round by sea—and by a small squadron 
of ships, under the command of Captain William 
Hoste, who was assisted by some Sicilian gun- 
boats, and by some of the armed Calabrians. 
On the 4th of August, Regnier reached Cassano ; 
on the 7th he was joined by Verdier, who re- 
traced his steps from Matera; and on the Lith 
these two wandering fugitive generals effected a 
junction with Marshal Massena, who then as- 
sumed the supreme command in the Calabrias, 
assuring King Joseph that in one month he would 
reduce those two provinces to submission and 
loyalty to him. But though the great Marshal 
—the darling child of Victory, as they called 
him—brought with him afresh army of 6000 
or 7000 men, and remained much longer than 
a month in that wild country, he did not fulfil 
his promise. Fortresses were recovered, towns 
were taken and burned; the more level or open 
parts of the provinces were kept in subjection ; 
but to subdue the fiery furious mountaineers, or 
even to secure constantly the highroads which 
led from the capital, was found to be impracti- 
cable. I¢ took Massena’s successors five long 
years, and it cost the French army, from first to 
last, 100,000 men to quench the flames of this 
ardent Calabrian insurrection—and then it was 
that sort of peace which procceds from solitude 
and extermination. 

If, instead of less than 5000 men, Sir John 
Stuart had had with him 10,000, he might have 
cleared Upper Calabria, as he did Lower Cala- 
bria, of the last Frenchman init. Backed by the 
Calabrians alone, he might have hurled Regnier 
and Verdier, the great Marshal Massena and al), 
down the precipices of the Syla Mountain, or have 
destroyed them at the edge of the province, in 
the passes of Campotanese. With 30,000 men 
he might have swept Naples and the whole of 
Southern Italy clear of the French, and have 
caused the greatest embarrassment to Bonaparte, 
who had weakened his army in the north of 
Italy in order to collect the greater force for the 
war with Prussia. Almost immediately after 
the battle of Maida the white flag of the Bour- 
bon was actually raised in nearly every part of 
the kingdom. The mountaineers of Basilicata and 
Capitanata, of Principato-Citra and Prineipato- 
Ultra, of the wild and lofty pastoral regions of the 
Molise, flew to arms; a daring partizan, named 
Picciolo, raised nearly the whole population of 
the Abruzzi; and Fra Diavolo, a balf-brigand 
half- Bourbon partizan, scoured the Terra di 
Lavoro, and the garden plains that lie behind 
Naples, penetrating at times almost to the gates 
of the city. The intruded King Joseph lost 
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heart completely. In his council of state it was 
anxiously discussed, whether he ought not to flee 
to the frontiers of the kingdom, collect there the 
army of Calabria, and all his other troops save 
afew garrisons, and await there the arrival of 
another army from France. But 1t was not the 
half of the Italian peninsula, but the vaster 
peninsula which embraces Spain and Portugal, 
that was destined to be the great battle-field of 
Britain, With less than 5000 men, Sir John 
Stuart could not follow up his brilliant success. 
His little army was reduced by the malaria fevers ; 
he had neither time nor the unecessary means tu 
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and induced Sir David Baird to allow General 
Beresford to accompany him with a portion of 
the land force which had conquered the Cape. 
Having touched at St. Helena, Popham and 
Beresford arrived at the mouth of La Plata 
early in June, and on the 24th of that month 
landed the troops at some distance from Buenos 
Ayres. The whole force disembarked, including 
marines, did not exceed 1600 men. Some Span- 
ish troops, who attempted to dispute their pas- 
wage, were dispersed by a single volley; and on 
the 27th of June, favourable terms of capitula- 
tion having been granted to the inhabitante, 


attempt organizing and disciplining the very | Beresford entered the city without resistance. 


disorderly Calabrians ; and, 
after clearing the lower pro- 
vince of the enemy, and 
throwing some small gar- 
risons into the castle of 
Scylla, and one or two other 
places he had captured, Sir 
John embarked the rest of 
his forces, and returned to 
Sicily, which the French 
long continued to threaten 
with invasion ro 

With admurable exer |; 
tions Sir Sidney Smith col- 
lected some more supplics 
and succours, and sent a 
second convoy to the be- 
sieged Gaeta. Everything 
went well so long as he was 
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Tut Great SquaReE BuEVOS A\RES —Fiom a camera skotch by Major Kretschmar 


there, and the brave governor of the fortress was! The news of the capture of Buenos Ayres was 


in a state to do his duty; but the presence of the 
British admiral was required at Palermo—where 
the court thought itself in danger so long as he 
was absent—at Messina, at Reggio, along both 
coasts of the Calabrias ; Prince Hesse-Philipstadt 
received a mortal wound on the ramparts where 
Sir Sidney had so often stood by his side; the 
command fell toa Colonel Storz, who had bravery 
and shill, but infinitely less authority than the 
prince; that origin of all evil in war, a council, 
was created: and thé. collectively, the superior 
officers of the besieged agreed to do what, perhaps, 
not one of them would have done singly—to beat 
a parley and capitulate. Massena said that the fall 
of Gaeta was equivalent to a successful campaign. 

The Cape of Good Hope, which the Addington 
administration had given up so prematurely, was 
recovered in the month of January, by Sir David 
Baird with 5000 land troops, and Sir Home Pop- 
ham with a small fleet. Tempted by very inac- 
curate reports of the wealth and weakness of the 
Spanish colonies on the Rio de la Plata, Sir 
Home Popham, it is said, without the slightest 
authority from the government at home, ventured 
to carry his whole naval force to South America, 

e 


received with transports of joy by our trading 
community, and by that part of the cabinet and 
country which clung to the paltry idea of making 
war for what they termed British objects, or 
exclusively national interests. The cabinet, on 
first learning Sir Home Popham’s wild enterprise, 
had sent out orders to recal him; but, as these 
orders did not reach the admiral in time, as the 
conquest had been made with so much ease, as 
1,000,000 dollars remitted by him was looked 
upon as a valuable consideration, and as the po- 
pular joy and commercial exultation were so 
great, ministers now sanctioned the whole 
scheme, and resolved to keep what had been 
gotten without their will. But. before people at 
home had finished rejoicing for the conquest, the 
conquest was no more, and the capturers were 
captives. As soon as the Spaniards and the 
colonists became generally aware of the smallness 
of Beresford’s force, they began to concert mea- 
sures for his expulsion. A popular insurrection 
was organized in the heart of the city; emissaries 
were sent to excite the hardy couxtry people to 
arms; and, when everything was ripe for action, 
M. Liniers, a Frenchman ju the Spanish service, 
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crossed the river in a fog on the 14th of August, 
and landed above Buenos Ayres with more than 
1000 fighting men, whom he had brought from 
Monte Video and Sacramento. Other armed 
levies joined Liniers, who now advanced against 
the city. Then, within the walls, the inhabitants 
rose upon Beresford, who attempted to retreat to 
the ships, but was prevented by the bad state of 
the weather. After a desperate action in the 
streets and great square of the town, in which 
they were exposed to a fierce and destructive fire 
from the windows and balconies, and the house- 
tops, the English capitulated and laid down their 
arms. Sir Home Popham, who had the good 
fortune to be on board ship at the time, then 
blockaded the Rio de la Plata. He then pro- 
ceeded to make an attack on Monte Video, but 
his ships could not get near enough to batter the 
walls. In the month of October, successive rein- 
forcements having arrived from the Cape of Good 
Hope and from England (where the cabinet 
ought to have foreseen Beresford’s fate), he landed 
a body of troops at Maldonado, drove the Span- 
iards from the Isle of Goriti, and took up good 
anchoring-ground and quarters on shore to await 
the arrival of more reinforcements, 

Returning from his Austrian conquests, Bona- 
parte had entered Paris in triumph in the month 
of January. Before this time he appears to have 
determined to put crowns upon the heads of all 
his brothers except Lucien. It was on the 30th 
of “March that he invested his brother Joseph 
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states were to be bound to one another and to 
France by an alliance offensive and defensive, 
In case of another coalition and continental war, 
they were all to act together, France engaging to 
furnish 200,000 men, Bavaria 30,000, Wiirtem- 
berg 12,000, Baden 8000, Berg and Cleves 5000, 
Darmstadt and the other states 4000 each. This 
arrangement went to array 100,000 German 
troops on the side of Bonaparte and against the 
liberty and independence of Germany. Other 
states were invited to join the confederation. 
Bonaparte felt himself humbled by the conces- 
sions he had been obliged to make to Prussia, 
and he retained a bitter recollection of the un- 
easiness her undecided line of conduct had seve- 
ral times caused him during his last campaign. 
He calculated that a great deal might be gained 
by going to war with her; and he doubted whe- 
ther, if ever so much disposed to remain at peace 
with her, she would not take an early opportunity 
of appealing to arms. He knew that there was, 
and long had been, a strong war or anti-Gallican 
party at Berlin, headed by the Queen of Prussia 
and Prince Louis, the king’s cousin—a party 
who had all along deplored the menn, shuffling 
conduct of their cabinet. Hence Bonaparte was 
induced to give an underhand encouragement to 
the propagation of slanders and invented stories, 
injurious to the character of her Prussian ma- 
jesty, and offensive beyond measure to the feel- 
ings of the king, her husband, by whom she was 
tenderly and almost romantically beloved. These 


On the 5th of June he proclaimed his brother | calumnies against the Queen of Prussia were the 
Louis King of Holland, thus transforming, by a | more atrocious, as they were directed against an 
stroke of the pen, the Batavian republic into a | interesting and beautiful young woman, exem- 


kingdom dependent on France. In giving Louis 
his investiture, he told him that, though he was 
going to reign over the Dutch, he must never 
cease to be a Frenchman; that his hereditary 
dignity of constable of the empire must constantly 
remind him of the duties he owed to the Em 
peror of the French -in other words, poor Louis 
was told that he must do whatever his brother 
should command. 

The Confederation of the Rhine had elected 
the Emperor Napoleon to be their “Protector.” 
By a secret treaty, which was made public about 
the end of July, the Kings of Bavaria and Wiir- 
temberg, the elector arch-chancellor of the Ger- 
manic empire, the Elector of Baden, the Grand- 
duke of Berg and Cleves (Murat), the Prince of 
Hesse-Darmnstadt, and ten other petty sovereign 
princes, separated themselves from the Germanic 
empire, and united in a distinct confederation, to 
be guided by its own diet and under its own pri- 
mate, This primate was declared to be the elec- 
tor ex-chancellor of the empire; but the Em- 
peror Napoleon was to have the right of naming 


this primate’s successor. All these German 
Vou. IV. 
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plary in her private conduct, and high-minded, 
and enthusiastically patriotic in her political as- 
pirations 

On scving the effects of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, which almost surrounded her with 
hostile states, or with neighbours devoted or sub- 
jected to France, Prussia had some reason to 
complain. Bonaparte answered her murmurs by 
making the Moniteur talk of Prussia as a second- 
ary power, which was assuming a high tone not 
warranted by its population and extent, or by its 
actual position. A part of the victorious army 
which had fought at Austerlitz had been left 
beyond the Rhine, to preside over the organiza- 
tion of that new confederacy, or to live at free 
quarters among the rich trading Hanse-towns, 
which had lost their trade, and were fast losing 
all their wealth. According to the treaty of 
Presburg, all these French corps ought to have 
evacnated Germany. Bonaparte, if he did not 
absolutely refuse to withdraw his troops from 
beyond the Rhine, certainly left them just where 
they were, and denied that Prussia or any other 
power had a right to complain of their presence. 
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It even appears that he reinforced those troops 
the very moment Prussia began to murmur. At 
the beginning of September he collected his great 
captains around him in Paris—Soult, Augereau, 
and Bernadotte, who had been serving in Ger- 
many, and Murat, who had been residing for a 
season in his grand-duchy of Berg, and he con- 
sulted with them as to the best means of com- 
mencing and conducting a campaign against 
Prussia, so as to render it as rapid and decisive 
as his last campaign against Austria. 

In a note delivered to Talleyrand on the Ist of 
October, General Knobelsdorff said, and said 
truly, “that the king his master saw around his 
territories none but French soldiers or vassals of 
France, ready to march at his signal;” and he 
peremptorily required that the French troops 
should forthwith evacuate the territory of Ger- 
many. To this Bonaparte made answer, in the 
haughtiest tone of defiance, that for Prussia to 
provoke the enmity of France was as senseless a 
course as to pretend to withstand the waves of 
the ocean! On the 9th of October the King of 
Prussia, who had put his army in motion, issued 
along manifesto from his head-quarters at Er- 
furt. This was the war-note; there was no for- 
mal declaration of hostilities on either part. 
But, before the signal was given, Bonaparte, 
having quitted Paris on the 25th of September, 
was on the Rhine, and quite ready to begin ope- 
rations. He had, in fact, been in a state of 
readiness ever since the beginning of August; 
for at that time his army of Germany, then 
under the supreme command of Berthier, was 
extended from Baden to Dusseldorf, and from 
Frankfort to Niiremberg—the main body being 
in a manner already in position, and only wait- 
ing the arrival of the reserve. 

The Emperor of Russia had refused to ratify 
a disgraceful treaty which his minister D’Oubril 
had really signed separately at Paris during Lord 
Lauderdale’s negotiations, and was again in the 
field, though far away beyond the Vistula The 
Prussians have been taxed with the same fault 
which the Austrians had committed in 1806, in 
not waiting for the arrival of the Russians in 
Germany. But, by the time it became known at 
Berlin that the Emperor Alexander had refused 
to ratify the treaty of peace with France, Bona- 
parte was fully prepared to commence operations 
against Prussia; and his cunning negotiator, 
General Sebastiani, having been despatched to 
Constantinople, had got up a “very pretty quar- 
rel” between the Ottoman Porte and Russia—a 
quarrel which led to the sultan’s abandoning his 
former alliances with England and Ruasia, to the 
hasty contracting of a new alliance with France, 
and to an actual war between the Turks and 
Russians, which commenced in November, and 
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gave occupation to a large part of the czar’s army. 
The cabinet of Berlin has been also censured for 
not waiting for pecuniary aid and other succours 
from England; but our cabinet, neither before 
the crisis nor after it, showed any great alacrity 
or liberality: the succour from England, like the 
arrival of armies from Russia, seemed distant and 
uncertain. 

On the intelligence that Prussia had taken 
possession of Hanover, and had closed her ports 
to the British flag, Fox had recalled our ambas- 
sador from Berlin—an embargo had been laid 
upon all Prussian vessels in the harbours of 
Great Britain and Treland—and the Elbe, the 
Weser, and the other German rivers had been 
again declared in a state of blockade. At the 
first symptom of the political change in the 
cabinet of Berlin, our government had professed 
a readiness to renew friendly relations; they 
had instantly removed the blockade of the ports 
and rivers, which had caused much inconven)- 
ence to Prussia and the whole of the north of 
Germany; and they despatched Lord Morpeth 
on an embassy to his Prussian majesty. But 
Lord Morpeth, who did not quit London until 
the Ist of October, did not reach the Prussian 
head-quarters at Weimar until the 12th, when 
the two hostile armies were almost in presence 
of each other. 

The force which Bonaparte brought into the 
field was numerically superior to the Prussian 
army by nearly one-third; as he advanced, he 
had in his front and on both his flanks none but 
fiiendly states; the armies of the Confederation 
of the Rhine were ready to co-operate with him; 
and he had in his rear, behind the Rhine, an im- 
mense force in disciplined troops, as he had 
anticipated a whole year’s conscription, or raised 
in 1806 the levies which by law ought to have 
been raised in 1807. Prussia, on the other hand, 
had only one reluctant ally, the Elector of Sax- 
ony, who evidently would have behaved now 
towards Prussia as Prussia had behaved towards 
the coalition in the preceding autumn, if the 
Prince of Hohenlohe had not marched iuto the 
country at the head of a division of the Prussian 
army. One or two of the petty states, expecting 
subsidies from England, which did not arrive, 
professed a perfect neutrality. 

In one particular the Prussians followed pretty 
closely the fatal example of the Austrians in 
1805; they extended their line of operations far 
too much, being almost incredibly oblivious of the 
very simple and never-varying tactics of their ad- 
versary. On the 6th of October, Bonaparte had 
collected his columns about Bamberg; aud on 
the 8th (four days before Lord Morpeth’s arrival 
at Weimar), he commenced a variety of skilful 
and successful but very simple movements, which 
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ended in his turning the Prussian left, in his 
gaining possession of most of their magazines, 
and interposing between their main body and 
the city of Berlin. 

The French were now posted along the river 
Saale from Naumburg to Kahla, with their centre 
at Jena. The Prussians were ranged between 
Jena and Auerstadt. The road to Dresden, the 
capital of Saxony, lay as open to the French as 
the road to Berlin. The Duke of Brunswick, 
the commander-in-chief of the Prussian army, 
called in his outposts, which had been impru- 
dently scattered in all directions, and concentrated, 
as much as it was possible, the masses of his left 
at Auerstadt. The Queen of Prussia, mounted 
on horseback, rode along the splendid lines, to 
encourage by her presence the 50,000 fighting 
men collected on that point. On the 14th of 
October the fine Prussian army was defeated, 
and the ill-amalgamated Prussian monarchy, the 
work of the great Frederick’s whole life, was 
absolutely shattered by the double battle of 
Auerstadt and Jena, Except Bliicher and Les- 
tocq, who kept some regiments together, and 
fought bravely with them, the conduct of the 
Prussian generals, after the day of the double 
battle, seems to have been about equally void of 
spirit and of ability, The way in which several 
of the fortresses were surrendered exposes some 
of them to very dark suspicions. Spandau, 
Stettin, Kiistrin, Hameln, Nieuburg, Magde- 
burg, all surrendered without attempting the 
least resistance, 

On the 18th of October, Marshal Davoust, 
with nothing to oppose him in Saxony, took 
quiet possession of the city of Teipsic. The 
Elector of Saxony, who had so reluctantly joined 
Prussia, immediately made overtures to Bona- 
parte for a separate peace, and a beginning was 
soon made to that close un-German alliance 
which gave the elector a kingly crown, with a 
vast accession of territory, chiefly torn from the 
Prussian monarchy, and which bound Saxony to 
Bonaparte for seven long eventful years. 

Still keeping uppermost in his mind his war 
against English commerce, Bonaparte despatched 
Marshal Mortier to occupy the free trading city 
of Hamburg, and seize all British goods and pro- 
perty there. Berlin became a sort of lay Vati- 
can, whence the Emperor of the French hurled 
his thunderbolts at our broadcloth and calicoes. 
The well-known Berlin decree was issued on the 
2Qlst of November. It was simple and concise 
enough :—The British Islands were to be con- 
sidered in a state of blockade by all the Conti- 
nent. All correspondence or trade with England 
was forbidden under the severest penalties. All 
articles of English manufacture or produce of the 
British colonies were declared to be contraband. 
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Property of every kind belonging to British sub- 
jects, wherever found, was declared lawful prize. 
All letters to and from England were to be de- 
tained and opened at the post-offices. 

The King of Prussia had fied for refuge into 
the fortress of Kéuigsberg, on the Pregel. Out 
of the wreck of the army, General Lestocq was 
enabled to assemble there a few thousand men 
for the protection of his sovereign. But the main 
reliance of Frederick William was on the Em- 
peror Alexander, who was now in Poland and 
advancing towards the Vistula. In Poland, the 
Russian emperor was standing on unfriendly 
ground, for the seizure and partitions of that un- 
happy country had excited, if not the great body 
of the people, the majority of the nobility and 
upper classes to direct hostility or mortal hatred 
against the three partitioning powers; the feeling, 
for evident reasons, being more vehement against 
Russia than against Prussia and Austria. Bona- 
parte, who had long had a great number of Poles 
in his army—fugitives from the army of inde- 
pendence of Kosciusko, or men otherwise victims 
of the last unfortunate Pclish war—had often 
entertained them with prospects and hopes of re- 
establishing Poland as an independent nation, 
and of restoring them, and their brothers in 
exile and poverty, to their native country, their 
confiscated property, and their lost places and 
honours. With these delusive visions he had 
completely dazzled many of these Poles, and had 
created in them an enthusiastic attachment to 
his person and his fortunes. He now applied 
to the patriot Kosciusko for the high sanction 
of his name. But Kosciusko, who had con- 
stantly declined entering his service, saw clearly 
through Bonaparte’s selfish designs, was proof to 
every temptation, and would not quit his retire- 
ment. As he was living in France, an excuse 
was needful: he stated that the effects of his 
numerous wounds, and his general bad health, 
prevented him from sharing in the fatigues of 
war. But to his confidential friends the single- 
minded patriot said, that liberty was not to be 
expected from the French, who were enslaving 
all nations: that Bonaparte was a conqueror de- 
voured by ambition, and a thorough despot, 
whose character and conduct precluded confi- 
dence: and that all the conqueror now wanted 
was to make the Poles serve his present projects. 
The French, he said, had often talked and writ- 
ten a great deal about the wrongs of Poland, but 
had never done anything to redress or relieve 
them. In spite of this refusal, Bonaparte ordered 
the exciting proclamation, giving assurances of 
liberty and independence to the Poles, to be in- 
serted in the Moniteur with the high sanction of 
Kosciusko’s name and siguature attached to the 
spurious document. And now—gn the lst of 
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November—as he was preparing to pour his 
grand army into Poland, he made General Dom- 
browski issue that proclamation, and other ad- 
dresses, wherein the Polish nation was told that 
Kosciusko was speedily coming to fight with 
them for the liberation of their country, under 
the shield and protection of the Emperor of the 
French. Few knew the secret, and very few of 
the Poles had the prudence and foresight of Kos- 
ciusko, or a fragment of his capability for the 
inductive process which had convinced him of 
Bonaparte’s intentions. A great part of the 
country was electrified by the addresses, and in 
a tumult of joy at the rapid advance of the vic- 
torious French columns, All Prussian Poland 
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Poland, and took possession of the city of War- 
saw; but on the approach of the French he 
found himself under the necessity of evacuating 
that capital, Bonaparte entered Warsaw in 
triumph, in the midst of the acclamations of the 
Poles; and there, on the llth of December, 
while the columns of the grand army successively 
crossed the Vistula, he signed his separate and 
most advantageous peace with the Elector of Sax- 
ony. That elector, like the Electors of Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg, was transformed into a king, 
and his army, instead of fighting for the inde- 
pendence of Germany, was joined to the army of 
the oppressor and marched against the Russians. 

The Russians retired due north in the direction 


was in a blaze; the Rusgians, who had advanced ' of the Niemen, as if intending to cross that river 
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into those provinces with the design of crossing 
the Vistula and succouring the King of Prussia, 
found a new enemy upon their hands—a furious 
insurrection gathering all round them. From 
nearly all parts of Poland enthusiastic volunteers 
—men who had fought under Kosciusko, or who 
were inspired by the recollections of his exploits~- 
rushed to join General Dombrowski, who, as early 
as the 16th of November, had formed at Posen four 
good Polish regiments, This miscalculating, blind 
national enthusiasm was at its height when Bona- 
parte, after levying enormous contributions at 
Berlin, advanced and established his head-quar- 
ters at Posen. He received deputations and nu- 
merous addresses from the credulous patriots, all 
entreating him to restore their country to its an- 
cient independence. In his replies the conqueror 
adopted that mysterious, oracular atyle which 
was familiar to him, and which had often been 
made to pass for supernatural intelligence, or for 
the voice of destiny. Beningsen, the Russian 
commander-in-chief, occupied a part of Prussian 


and draw their enemy into the 
wide country beyond it, But this 
wise design, which was really en- 
tertained, was abandoned, and 
Beningsen halted at Pultusk, on 
the little river Naren, at the dis- 
tance of only a few days’ march 
from Warsaw. The position was 
well chosen, with the river on one 
side, a wood on the other, and an 
open plain in front. After some 
skirmishes aud affairs of outposts, 
a bloody battle was fought on the 
26th of December. The approach 
of night put an end to one of the 
most terrible of combats in which 
the French had ever found them- 
selves engaged, and in which they 
are said to have lost nearly 8000 
men in killed and wounded. The 
Russian loss was estimated at 
5000. In the darkness of night the French be- 
gan their retreat to the Vistula; and they moved 
off so rapidly that on the next morning the Cos- 
sacks could not discover a rear-guard anywhere 
in the neighbourhood. Bonaparte went into 
Warsaw with his guards, leaving the rest of his 
army on the right bank of the river, in Praga, 
which is but a suburb of Warsaw, and in the vil- 
lages round about. He had announced by bulle- 
tins that the war would be at an end before New- 
years Day; but now he found himself con- 
demned to inactivity, and even to winter-quar- 
ters. He waited the arrival of reinforcements, 
and the organization of his Polish recruits. The 
Russian army was again in want of almost every- 
thing except guns, muskets, bayonets, ammuni- 
tion, Coasack spears, courage, loyalty, and resolu- 
tion; it was as poor and as unprovided as it had 
been in Moravia the winter before, and the trea- 
sury of the czar was in no condition to supply 
the deficiencies, The resolute way in which the 
young czar had torn to pieces D’Oubril’s treaty 
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and had adhered to the coalition, the firm stand 
which his armies had made, and were actually 
making, demanded whatsoever succour and as- 
sistance England, his ally, and the real head of 
the coalition, could afford to give. The prolonga- 
tion of this war, which had already drawn Bona- 
parte so far from France, must cost the French 
enormous sacrifices, and might be expected to 
terminate in some terrible catastrophe, and in 
the destruction of the conqueror, if not in the 
country between the Vistula and the Niemen, in 
the vast plains of New Russia beyond the Nie- 
men. The lengthened struggle would at least 
have impeded that consolidation of the French 
system in Germany, which left such enormous 
resources in the hands of the Emperor of the 
French. Yet when Alexander applied to the 
British government for a supply of money, all 
that he got was a beggarly subsidy of £80,000. 
To this untimely parsimony of “All the Talents” 
are mainly attributable the lamentable reverses 
of the Russians early in the following spring. To 
this niggardliness Europe may almost be said to 
owe seven years more of a destructive war. 

Nearly four months before the battle of Pul- 
tusk, the brightest of “All the Talents” had been 
removed from office and from life. Soon after 
the rising of parliament Fox grew worse. His 
disease was dropsy, which would not yield to the 
repeated operation of tapping. He expired at 
Chiswick House, in the afternoon of the 13th of 
September, as the Tower guns were firing for the 
capture of Buenos Ayres. He was in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age, or eleven years older than 
Pitt. “How speedily,” exclaims Wilberforce, “has 
he followed his great rival!” His death was con- 
eidered as equivalent to the death of his party. 
“fT look upon what has been called Mr. Fox’s 
party,” says Horner, “as extinguished entirely 
with him. His name alone kept the fragments 
together, after the party had been long ago 
broken to pieces,” This fact, however, did not 
immediately appear. The cabinet which Fox had 
aided in forming retained possession of office; 
his nephew and pupil, Lord Holland, was brought 
into it as lord privy-seal, and Fox was succeeded 
in the foreign department by his friend Lord 
Howick, who was more identified with the Foxite 
policy than almost any other public man. The 
other ministerial changes were simply these :— 
Mr. T. Grenville became first lord of the ad- 
miralty, in lieu of Lord Howick ; Tierney, presi- 
dent of the board of control, in lieu of Grenville; 
and Sidmouth, who had held the privy seal, now 
given to Lord Holland, became president of the 
council, in lieu of Earl Fitzwilliam, who resigned. 
Thus Lord Holland was the only new member 
brought into the cabinet. 
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angry invidious debates on the merits of Fox, 
the sort of funeral to which he was entitled, or 
the wording of his epitaph. The ministry took 
it upon themselves to give him a public funeral 
in Westminster Abbey. On the 10th of October, 
all that remained of Fox was carried to the 
Abbey in great state, and deposited in a tomb 
immediately adjoining the monument of the Earl 
of Chatham, and within eighteen feet of the 
grave of Pitt. 

The mixed cabinet had continued to complain 
of the coldness or want of confidence of the court. 
Hoping to gain greater strength in the House of 
Commons by a new general election, they pro- 
ceeded to the sudden and unexpected measure 
of a dissolution of parliament, which had sat but 
four sessions. 

The new parliament assembled on the 19th of 
December, and was opened, not by the king in 
person, but by commission. The royal speech 
dwelt principally upon the calamitous war in 
Prussia, and upon the conduct of our govern- 
ment in respect to that power. It said that 
Prussia had found herself at length compelled to 
adopt the resolution of openly resisting the un- 
remitting system of aggrandizement and conquest ; 
that neither this determination nor the succeed- 
ing measures had been previously concerted with 
his majesty, nor had even any disposition been 
shown to offer to our government any adequate 
satisfaction for those aggressions of Prussia, which 
had placed her and England in a state of mutual 
hostility ; but that nevertheless his majesty had 
not hesitated to adopt immediately such mea- 
sures as were best calculated to unite their Coun- 
sels and interests against the common enemy. 
Great praises were lavished on the good faith of 
his majesty’s allies, the King of Sweden and the 
Emperor of Russia; and it was declared that our 
alliance with Russia afforded the only remaining 
hope of safety for the continent of Europe. This 
confession ought to have been followed up by the 
voting of a proper subsidy; a liberal supply of 
money might yet have reached Poland in time 
to turn the scale in favour of the Russians; but 
nothing of the sort was proposed, and when the 
Emperor Alexander made fresh applications, he 
was met with an absolute negative, 

On the 22d of December, the thanks of both 
houses were voted to Major-general Sir John 
Stuart, to Brigadier-general Lowry Cole, to 
Brigadier-general W. D. Ackland, to the officers 
under their command, and to the non-commie- 
sioned officers and private soldiers for their 
bravery and good conduct. If the French made 
too much of their victories, we certainly made too 
little of ours. “All the Talents” continued to 
act as though they were ashamed of the glory 


As parliament was not sitting, there were no | of our arms; nor did the orators in opposition to 
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them exert any extra spirit, or display any su- | ters on almost every other point. 


perior eloquence on this occasion. Except Wind- 
ham, who spoke out like an Englishman, all the 
cabinet seem to have been as cool as if they had 
been discussing a beer bill or a pig-iron duty. 
In praising the heroes of Maida, Windham said: 
“He praised them with his whole heart; he 
praised them also with his understanding.” 
Maida, he said, might be put upon a level with 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Azincourt. It had dissolved 
a spell—it had been obtained in the face of 
Europe—it had proved to the world, in a manner 
not to be concealed or disguised, that French 
troops are inferior to British troops. If England 
had accomplished nothing more than this, still 
the battle of Maida was worth ten times the la- 
bour and sacrifice it had cost us. 
When parliament re-assembled 
pares after the Christmas recess, there 
were debates in both houses on Fox’s unfortun- 
ate negotiations for peace. As by the admission 
of all parties war must now continue, efforts were 
necessary (and efforts far greater than any that 
were made in this session of parliament, or by 
this ministry), to give an increase of power and 
a proper direction to our military forces, The 
most liberal supplies were voted. The suin of 
£11,305,387 was devoted to the regular army, 
including pensions, half-pay, the military college, 
the military hospitals, &c. The sum of £4,203,327 
was devoted to the militia, fencible corps, volun- 
teers, &c. The ordnance had in all £3,321,216. 
At first the number of men to be employed for 
the sea service for the year 1807, including 29,000 
marines, was fixed at 120,000 men; but to this 
number were almost immediately added 7600 
sailors and 2400 more marines. The total of the 
money devoted to the navy for the year was 
£17,400,337. 

Wilberforce had placed his main dependence 
upon Fox, but the death of that minister seems 
to Have given additional zeal to Lord Grenville 
for the abolition of negro slavery. On the 2d of 
January his lordship brought in a bill for the 
total abolition of the African slave-trade. In 
reply to a question put by the ex-chancellor, 
Lord Eldon, Grenville distinctly said, that the 
bill extended to the African trade only. This 
bill was now carried through both houses by large 
majorities, and on the 25th of January it re- 
ceived the royal assent. 

Ministera had already felt that the ground 
was sliding away under their feet. The dissolu- 
tion and the general election had given them no 
accession of strength; they could command no 
great majority, except on the negro slave ques- 
tion, and even there Wilberforce’s friends and 
the party called the Saints had more influence 
than ministers, while they were hostile to minis- 
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The fault 
may not have been all their own; but “All the 
Talents” had certainly disappointed the nation 
at large. That fatal three and a half per cent. 
clapped on the income and property tax was very 
mischievous to them. In other quarters their 
untimely parsimony towards Russia, and the now 
fast-coming news of defeats and losses sustained 
by the forsaken or neglected czar, created a vio- 
lent ill-feeling against them. Many even of those 
who acknowledged their merits in other respects, 
were of opinion that they had been clamouring 
too long against the war to be in case to carry on 
that war with spirit—that they were not the men 
to fight the ship—and they had proved to a de- 
monstration that they were no more able to make 
peace than their predecessors had been. 

Both Fox and Grenville, though so deeply 
pledged to the Roman Catholics, had accepted 
office without making any stipulation that Ca- 
tholic emancipation, or some extensive concession 
tending to that point, should be made a cabinet 
question. It is quite certain that George ITI. 
would have consented to no such stipulation; but 
the party or parties who knew his unchangeable 
resolution on this point ought not to have taken 
office at all if they had been then determined to 
press the Catholic claims upon him go soon after 
getting possession of the cabinet. It does not 
appear that they were at this moment driven for- 
ward by any pressure from without, or by any 
extraordinary appeal or eager impatience on the 
part of the Irish Catholics. Yet, on the 5th of 
March, Lord Howick moved for leave to bring 
in a bill for securing to all his majesty’s subjects 
the privilege of serving in the army or navy, 
upon their taking an oath prescribed by act of 
parliament. Spencer Perceval, who, as well as 
his friends Sidmouth and Ellenborough, had of 
late been closeted several times with the king, 
instantly rose and opposed the motion. The bill, 
however, was brought in and read the first time; 
and that day week was fixed for the second read- 
ing. But the second reading was subsequently 
postponed from the 12th to the 18th of March. 
It appears that in order to effect a compromise 
with the king, ministers offered to withdraw the 
bill altogether, and that his majesty refused any 
compromise. On the 17th March, Lord Howick 
announced that the second reading must again be 
postponed. Explanations were scarcely needed, 
for the house knew that negotiations had been 
going on at Buckingham House for several weeks, 
“Ministers,” says Sir Samuel Romilly, “had de- 
termined not to resign, but to be dismissed from 
their offices.” They were dismissed on the 25th 
of March. Between the 26th and 31st of March 
the following appointments were announced :— 
The Duke of Portland, first lord of the treasury; 
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Lord Hawkesbury, secretary for the home de- 
partment; Canning, secretary for foreign affairs ; 
Lord Castlereagh, secretary for war and the colo- 
nies; the Earl of Chatham (Pitt's elder brother), 
master of the ordnance; Spencer Perceval, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and under-treasurer of 
the exchequer; Earl Camden, lord president of 
the council; Earl Bathurst, president of the 
board of trade, with George Rose for his vice; 
and the Earl of Westmoreland, keeper of the 
privy seal. Onthe lst of April, Lord Eldon was 
sworn lord high-chancellor, and the Duke of 
Richmond was made Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
On the 3d of April, Lord Mulgrave was named 
first lord of the admiralty, and the Honourable 
Robert Dundas, president of the board of control. 
On the 8th of April, Lord Melville was sworn of 
the privy council. This was the day on which 
parliament met after the fortnight’s adjournment. 
The remaining offices were filled up in the course 
of a few days after this. Among other appoint- 
ments, George Rose became treasurer of the navy 
in lieu of Sheridan. 

Between the 25th of March and the 8th of 
April the new ministers appear to have done all 
they could to excite a cry in the country against 
Popery. The Duke of Portland, the nominal 
head of the cabinet, being chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, wrote to it to request a 
petition to parliament against Catholic conces- 
sions: the Duke of Cumberland, chancellor of the 
university of Dublin, wrote two letters to that 
university for the same purpose; and in the last 
of these letters he plainly intimated that it was 
the wish of the king that this should be done. 
Harry Erskine, the witty brother of the ex-chau- 
cellor, said it was a pity that poor Lord George 
Gordon did not live in these times, when he 
would have a chance of being in the cabinet 
instead of being in Newgate. Spencer Perceval, 
who had vacated his seat by accepting office, told 
the electors of Northampton that it was a duty in 
the people as well as in the sovereign to resist 
the inroads of Popery; that he himself had quitted 
a lucrative profession and accepted his new 
office in order to stand by his sovereign at this 
important crisis. The Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, of which, as of nearly 
every other religious society, Wilberforce was a 
conspicuous and active member, lent the aid of 
its publications in keeping up the ‘“‘ No Popery” 
ery. The days of Lord George and the London 
riots seemed really coming back again. 

A motion made in the commons by Mr. Little- 
ton, to express the deepest regret at the late 
change of administration, was defeated by a vote 
for passing to the order of the day, the numbers 
being 244 against 198. 

It was understood that a dissolution was to 
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take place, but it was not supposed that it would 
be before the end of May and the regular close 
of the session. But an immediate dissolution 
was decided upon on the 24th of April, although 
kept a profound secret until the 26th. The 
object no doubt was to take advantage of the 
cry of “No Popery.” This unlucky parliament 
had existed only four months and seven days. 
Tremendous and almost unprecedented were the 
efforts made both by the ins and outs at the new 
general election. On both sides immense elec- 
tioneering purses were made up and ‘emptied in 
the old way. On the whole the new ministry 
gained immensely by the dissolution and general 
election. In the new parliament, which met on 
the 22d of June, their majorities were found to 
be large and sure. An amendment to the address 
on the opening speech, censuring the late dissolu- 
tion of parliament, was rejected in the lords by 
160 against 67, and in the commons by 360 
against 155. The business which was transacted 
was of little interest, except as showing on the 
divisions the great strength which the new 
administration had obtained. The prorogation 
took place on the 14th of August; the king’s 
speech, delivered by commission, was hopeful 
and cheering. 

The military operations of the year had been 
nearly all devised by the Grenville cabinet. 
Although Sir Home Popham had been brought 
to a court-martial, and censured for his disobe- 
dience, and although the leaders of that cabinet 
did not entertain a favourable opinion of the 
bold enterprises in South America, reinforcenients 
had been forwarded to General Beresford; and 
an armament had been sent to the Rio de la Plata, 
under the command of General Sir 8. Auchmuty, 
convoyed by Admiral Sir C. Stirling, who super- 
seded Sir H. Popham. On the 18th of January 
the troops were landed near Monte Video. A 
sally made by the Spaniards, who were 6000 
strong, was repelled with great slaughter; the 
town was forthwith invested; and on the 2d of 
February it was taken by storm, with a loss to 
the British of 560 in killed and wounded. Before 
intelligence had yet reached England of the 
re-capture of Buenos Ayres by the Spaniards, 
Brigadier-general Craufurd was sent on a wild 
expedition for the reduction of the vast American 
province of Chili. Craufurd had only 4200 men, 
and the naval force which accompanied him under 
Admiral Murray was proportionally small. The 
expedition had not been gone long ere the 
government learned—not that Sir 8. Auch- 
nuty bad stormed and captured Monte Video, 
for there was not time for that intelligence to 
arrive—but that Buenos Ayres had been lost, and 
Beresford obliged to capitulate. Instantly orders 
were sent after General Craufurd to tell him uot 
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to conquer Chili, but to go to the Rio de la Plata. 
These orders overtook Craufurd while he was at 
the Cape, and in pursuance of them he altered 
his course, and made the best of his way for the 
neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres. Craufurd was 
a brave and experienced soldier, and so was 
Auchmuty; but they were only brigadier-gene- 
rals, and, as the force gradually collecting in 
that latitude was becoming considerable, it was 
considered that an officer of higher rank ought 
to take the general command. Unless they had 
taken General Mack out of the fortress into which 
the Emperor of Austria had thrown him, the 
British government could hardly have made a 
worse choice. General Whitelocke had attained 
to high rank in the army with scarcely any ser- 
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other particulars connected with the nature of 
that excessively difficult country. All operations 
were conducted in the dark. It was not until 
the 3d of July that Whitelocke brought his 
exhausted and famishing troops up to Buenos 
Ayres. On the 5th he made a blind mad attack 
on the place, and lost 2500 men. On the 6th, 
he began to treat with Liniers, who still com- 
manded the Spaniards. The definitive treaty 
was signed at the fort of Buenos Ayres on the 
next day, the 7th of July, by General Whitelocke 
and Rear-admiral Sir George Murray, and by 
Liniers and two Spanish generals. Hostilities 
were to cease on both sides of the Rio de la Plata ; 
the British were to retain possession of the for- 
tress and place of Monte Video, which Sir Samuel 
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palace-guards. He was a handsome, well-spoken 
man, and, like Mack, had had the knack of making 
people who were no soldiers themselves believe 
that he was a great one, and a very consummate 
general, It was said at the time that he owed 
his appointment to the present command to 
the personal favour of George ITT.; but it should 
appear that ministerial and all manner of suf- 
frages were united to procure him this advance- 
ment. With 1600 more land troops, General 
Whitelocke left England in the month of March, 
to take the command-in-chief of all the British 
forces on the Rio de la Plata, and reduce the 
whole province of Buenos Ayres, at the very 
least. He arrived near Monte Video towards the 
end of May. By this time nearly 12,000 excel- 
lent British troops were collected on the Rio de 
la Plata—brave, active, and only wanting a proper 
general to command them. But Whitelocke, like 
Mack at Ulm, appears to have lost his head as soon 
as he reached the South American shore. At 
firat, he seemed to think that with such an army 
he could conquer the whole of Spanish America ; 
but then, in a very few days, he pretended it was 
too difficult an enterprise to conquer even a 
single town. On the 28th of June he landed 
nearly 8000 men about thirty miles to the east of 
Buenos Ayres. He took about the worst roads 
which could have been selected, and he separated 
his little army into different divisions, subjecting 
them to the risk of being cut off among rivers 
and bogs, or being decimated in their passage 
through defiles and thick woods. If the Span- 
iards had been an active and enterprising enemy, 
it may be doubted whether this carpet-knight 
would ever have reached the walls of Buenos 
Ayres. The inundating rains which set in 
periodically at the end of June, or the beginning 
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locke’s arrival, for the space of two months; but 
ut the end of that time these buildings were to 
be delivered up to the Spaniards, with all their 
artillery, &c, All prisoners whatsoever were tobe 
mutually restored ; Whitelocke’s famishing army 
was to be supplied with provisions, and to be 
assisted in re-embarking and crossing over to 
the north side of the Plata river, with its arms, 
stores, equipage, &c. 

The popular indignation at home was so exces- 
sive that if Whitelocke had arrived in England 
in the month of September, with the officer who 
brought home his despatches, he would have run 
some risk of being torn to pieces by the people. 
He had comnitted faults enough, but these were 
all exaggerated, and others were invented for 
him by ignorance, malevolence, and an uncritical 
and unexamining fury. Many can still remem- 
ber the rage excited by the report that, before 
sending his men to be slaughtered in a hopeless 
street-fight, he ordered all the flints to be taken 
from their muskets. The name of Whitelocke 
was universally adopted as a aynonym for white- 
feather. Many believed him to be the most per- 
fect compound of coward and traitor that had 
ever been known among Englishmen. It was 
said to be owing to his favour at court and in 
vther high places that his trial was so long de- 
layed. There might be other grounds for this 
procrastination of justice; but it was not until 
the 28th of January, 1808, that he was brought 
before a general court-martial, held at Chelsea 
Hospital ; and even then such numerous adjourn- 
ments were allowed to take place that the trial 
was not concluded until the 18th of March. The 
mass of the nation certainly thought the sentence 
too mild which condemned him to be cashiered 
in the most disgraceful manner; but not a few 
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In a very opposite direction, another armament | 


despatched by the Grenville administration led 
to no very honourable result. Towards the end 
of November, 1806, when our diplomatists at the 
Ottoman Porte had been circumvented by the 
French, and had failed in their endeavours to 
prevent Sultan Selim from engaging in a war 
with the czar (an event which acted as a capital 
diversion in favour of Bonaparte, by obliging the 
Russians to keep a large army on the Lower 
Danube), Admiral Louis appeared off Tenedos 
and the coast of Troy with three line-of-battle 
ships and four frigates. It was an ancient rule, 
recognized in treaties with the Porte, that no 
ships of war, with their guns on board, were to 
be allowed to pass either the Straits of the Dar- 
danelles or the Straits of the Bosporus. Never- 
theless Admiral Louis sent through the Dardan- 
elles a ship of the line andafrigate. The Turks, 
who certainly wished to avoid hostilities with the 
English, let the two ships pass their tremendous 
batteries in the straits without firing at them, 
and allowed them to come to anchor without 
molestation off Constantinople. While this single 
ship of the line (the Canopus of eighty guns) and 
this single frigate lay thus, with their broadsides 
towards the seraglio, or palace of the sultan (a 
most vain and impotent menace), some attempts 
at negotiation were renewed on shore; but the 
active, able, and intriguing Sebastiani was an 
overmatch for our ambassador, Mr. Arbuthnot, 
who had several of the qualities of an old woman, 
and who was at this time suffering under the de- 
pressing influences of aslow fever. The victories 
which Bonaparte was then obtaining gave a great 
weight to Sebastiani’s diplomacy; and all that 
Admiral Louis could do was safely to carry off 
the English and Russian ambassadors. It was 
then resolved to try what might be done by the 
presence of a greater force; and, at last, on the 
10th of February of the present year, Sir John 
Duckworth, a favourite admiral of the “All 
Talents” administration, arrived off Tenedos with 
some more ships of the line and two bomb-vessels. 
This force, being united to that of Admiral Louis, 
made up a squadron of eight line-of-battle ships, 
two frigates, and two bombs. On the 19th of 
February, favoured by the wind, Duckworth 
entered the terrible strait, and passed all the bat- 
teries and castles with scarcely any loss or injury. 
A Turkish squadron, consisting of a 64-gun ship, 
four frigates, four corvettes, two brigs, and two 
gun-boats, was destroyed by Sir Sidney Smith. 
Instead of hastening to Constantinople, which he 
might have done, as the wind continued favour- 
able, Duckworth lingered in the Sea of Marmora 
Beveral days, and then, instead of anchoring 
before the panic-stricken capital, he brought up 
at the Princes’ Islands, at the distance of ten miles, 
Vou IV, 
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where he lost several more davs. In the mean- 
while the Turks recovered from their panic, and 
under the able direction of Sebastiani and other 
French officers put their city in a very formidable 
state of defence. Some bombastic and ridiculous 
letters were despatched to the Porte; but the 
Turkish ministers could not now be bullied. On 
the lst of March, after making an idle flourish 
before the walls of Constantinople, Sir John bore 
up for the Dardanelles. He repassed those straits 
with very little loss of men on the 3d of March ; 
but some of his ships were a good deal damaged 
by the enormous stone-shot which were fired by 
the Turks, and which, in some instances, weighed 
800 pounds. And thus ended the famed expedi- 
tion to the Hellespont and the Bosporus. It had 
broken the spell by which the passage of the 
Dardanelles had been guarded for so many ages ; 
but the result of the whole was little more than 
a brilliant bravado, followed by a series of 
wretched and dishonouring blunders. 

From Tenedos, where he left a Russian squad- 
ron under Siniavin to blockade the Dardanelles, 
Sir John hastened down to the mouths of the 
Nile, to co-operate in a still more imbecile expedi- 
tion which had been planned by “A]] the Talents.” 
Ever since the evacuation of Egypt by the British 
troops, that country had been the scene of an- 
archy and civil war. There had been a rumour 
that the sultan had entertained the notion of a 
treaty, by which Egypt was to be given up to 
the French as the price of Bona: arte’s assist- 
ance against the Russians on the Danube, in the 

Srimea, and in the other vast regions round the 
Black Sea, which the czars had successively torn 
from Turkey ; but the French could neither keep, 
nor so much as take possession of Egypt so long 
as Britain maintained her superiority at sea. The 
landing of a British army in Egypt might indeed 
serve as a present diversion highly favourable to 
our ally the Emperor Alexander, who, while out- 
numbered and hard pressed by Bonaparte between 
the Vistula and the Niemen, was obliged to keep 
an army of 30,000 or 40,000 men on the Danube; 
but to effect this desirable object our ministers 
ought to have sent 15,000 or 20,000 men, instead 
of a diminutive force which was not capable of 
contending with Mehemet Ali, and which was 
crushed and disgraced without so much as the 
marching of an oda of janizaries from Constan- 
tinople, or from any part of European Tukey, 
or from Asia Minor, or from Syria. 

From 4000 to 5000 men taken from our army 
in Sicily, and placed under the command of 
Major-general Mackenzie Fraser, were landed 
near Alexandria by the 20th of March. The 
ancient capital capitulated immediately. But 
though they had taken Alexandria, our poor 
soldiers found that they had taken it only to 
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starve init. Provisions were scarce—the neigh- 
bouring sands supplied nothing—and the open 
country beyond remained in possession of Me- 
hemet Ali's fierce Albanians, who cut off all sup- 
plies. A column was detached to Rosetta, but it 
insanely engaged in the narrow crooked streets 
of that town; and instead of provisions General 
Fraser received a list of 400 killed and wounded 
—~a sad reduction to a force so small as his. By 
the end of July, Fraser was in a hopeless con- 
dition. On the 22d of Angust, on the near ap- 
proach of some of Mehemet’s columns, he sent 
out a flag of truce, announcing that, if the pacha 
would deliver up all the British prisoners taken 
at Rosetta, El Hammet, and elsewhere, the army 
under his command should immediately evacuate 
Egypt. This was readily agreed to; and on the 
24th of September what remained of the British 
army set sail for Sicily. 

Irritated by all these hostile proceedings, the 
sultan had declared war against Britain, had 
seized all British property or merchandise in his 
dominions, had concluded a close alliance with 
the French, and had sent an ambassador into 
Poland to follow in the train of the triumphant 
Bonaparte, who duped him with fine promises so 
long as it suited his purpose, and then left Turkey 
to defend herself as she best might against the 
Russians. But before our troops quitted Egypt 
Sultan Selim had ceased to reign, and his chief 
ministers and advisers had been savagely mas- 
sacred by the revolted janizaries. Sebastiani 
regretted this sudden revolution, for Selim had 
showed every disposition of steadiness and attach- 
ment to the alliance with Bonaparte ; but as soon 
as he was deposed, Sebastiani cultivated a close 
friendship with Cabakchy-Oglou, the violent and 
brutal man who had overthrown him, and through 
Cabakchy’s means the French influence at the 
Porte remained undimmished. 

One little expedition which tovk place under 
the Grenville administration, and which demon- 
strated that they too had a hankering after petty 
conquests and unhealthy colonies, was attended 
with complete success On the first day of the 
year the Dutch island of Curagoa was reduceil. 

The first expedition sent out by the new min- 
istry was accompanied by some painful circum- 
stances, but with a triumphant success, at least, 
to our arms. The terrible chastisement which 
the Danes had received at the hands of Lord 
Nelson had not promoted any friendly feeling 
towards England. They had professed to remain 
neutral ; but, even more than before that chastise- 
ment, they had favoured the French. A woful 
experience had taught England and her allies 
how little Bonaparte respected the neutrality of 
any country that waa weak, when it suited his 
purpose to violate it. The predominant idea of 
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that conqueror now was to enforce what he termed 
his “continental system ;” to carry into effect, 
in every maritime state of Europe, his Berlin 
decree, in conformity with which all ports were 
to be closed against the British flag and trade. 
Russia and Prussia, by events which will be ex- 
plained hereafter, when we have finished the 
narrative of our own military and naval opera- 
tions, had been compelled to accede. The Hanse- 
towns, with all the rivers of the north of Ger- 
many, Holland, and its outlets, were occupied by 
French troops. Sweden could not long offer any 
valid opposition ; but the system would be in- 
complete in the north of Europe unless Denmark, 
who holds the keys of the Baltic in her hand, 
and whose trade and enterprise and mercantile 
marine were very considerable, should be, by 
negotiation and treaty, or by military force, 
brought into it. It was known to our cabinet 
that there had been negotiations of a secret 
nature, and it was equally well known that Bona- 
parte would not hesitate to employ force if nego- 
tiation failed. The north of Germany was 
swarming with his troops, and with the troops 
his brother Louis had brought into Hanover from 
Holland ; an entire corps darmée was lying not 
many days’ march from that frontier of Denmark 
where the heroic and unfriended Bliicher had 
been compelled to lay down hisarms, There was 
no army in Denmark at all capable of resisting 
these French forces : the country was indubitably 
Bonaparte’s so soon as he might choose to take 
possession of it, and with the country he would 
gain a fine fleet and well-stored arsenals and dock- 
yards. If Britain could have relied on the friend- 
ship of Denmark, there was no relying on her 
weakness, If the court, the cabinet, and the 
country had heen devoted to us, instead of being 
alienated from us—if, instead of an evident lean- 
ing towards France, which had lasted for many 
years, there had been a high and resolute spirit 
of patriotism, with the determination to resist 
foreign interference and dictation, we could not 
have relied upon the ability of the Danes to 
oppose the mighty will which had overthrown a 
great military power like Prussia almost at a 
single blow, which had, for the time, subjugated 
Russia as well as Austria, and which had involved 
in a vortex all the old principalities and powers 
of Europe. A capital part of the case reduced 
itself simply to thisa—if we did not make sure of 
the Danish fleet, Bonaparte was sure to get it. 
The great law of nature, the instinct and duty of 
nelf-preservation, recommended the step we took. 
Our government rushed to ita object without a 
declaration of war against Denmark, because such 
a declaration would have defeated our object, 
and have at once thrown the Danes, their fleet, 
und their country into the hands of the French. 
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It was utterly impossible for the prince royal to 
keep his ships and arsenals out of the clutches of 
our mortal foe, who avowedly intended to avail 
himeelf of the subjugation of the Continent in 
making the most strenuous efforts for creating a 
new French uavy, and for bringing into action 
along with it all the fleets of Europe. Bonaparte 
had too thoroughly rent the book of the law of 
nations for any British minister in his senses to 
count upon one of its torn pages. The enemies 
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mark and her fleet, and the bitterness of his disap- 
pointment at finding the prize seized before he 
could elutch it. 

Early in the summer a powerful expedition 
was fitted out in our ports, with a secrecy and 
promptitude highly honourable to the new min- 
istry. A fleet of twenty-five sail of the line, with 
upwards of forty frigates, sloops, bomb-vessels, 
and gun-brigs, and 377 transports, was prepared 
and got ready for sea; and about 27,000 land 
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THE CASTLE Or CRONBURG AND Town or Exstnore: the Entrance to the Sound, with the British Fleet and Transports 


From a drawing by Captain Cockburn, of the Royal Artillery. 


Wellesley, already renowned by his exploits in 
India. On the 26th of July, Gambier set sail 
from Yarmouth Roads. By the evening of the 
9th of August, all the transports were safely col- 
lected round the admiral, in Elsinore Roads, and 
Lord Cathcart had arrived with the troops from 
Stralsund. The crown prince was with the main 
body of the Danish army at Kiel, in Holstein. 
That army was from 20,000 to 30,000 strong; but, 
from the station which he occupied in the pas- 
sage of the Great Belt, Commodore Keats kept 
it completely in check, or at least prevented its 
crossing over to the island of Zealand for the 
protection of the capital. Mr. Jackson, who 
had resided for some years as British envoy in 
the north of Germany, was sent over to Kiel to 
attempt an amicable arrangement with the crown 
prince, on the basis of his delivering up the Dan- 
ish fleet to the British admiral, on the solemn 
assurance that it should be restored at a general 
peace, or at the conclusion of the war between 
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France and England. The answer was an angry 
and indignant refusal. Contrary winds kept the 
British fleet stationary in Elsinore Roads until 
the morning of the 15th, when, at a very early 
hour, the men-of-war and transports weighed, 
and worked up to the Bay of Vedbek. Here 
Admiral Gambier and the bulk of the fleet an- 
chored, while a small squadron proceeded higher 
up the sound to make a diversion. On the 
morning of the 16th, a part of the land troops 
were disembarked at Vedbek without opposition. 
The fleet then weighed, and made all sail for 
Copenhagen. On the evening of the 17th, Ad- 
miral Gambier, with sixteen sail of the line, came 
to anchor in Copenhagen Road, about four miles 
to the north-east of the Trekroner, or crown bat- 
tery, which had fired with such terrible effect 
into Nelson's ship. By the 21st, the island of 
Zealand was completely surrounded by the Bri- 
tish ships, which prevented all ingress or egress; 
on the 22d, General Macfarlane’s division, having 
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been landed the preceding evening, joined the 
army, and encamped in the rear of head-quarters; 
and in the course of the 23d, Lord Rosslyn, who 
had landed with another division of troops in 
Kjége Bay, joined the main army and covered 
its centre. On the 29th, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
marched to Kjége, where some of the Danish 
troops and militia had taken up a strong en- 
trenched position, with the view of molesting the 
besiegers in their rear. These Danes were com- 
pletely defeated and dispersed, Sir Arthur taking 
upwards of sixty officers and 1100 men, ten or 
fourteen pieces of cannon, and a quantity of pow- 
der and other stores. The Danes in Copenhagen 
attempted several sorties, but they were each time 
driven back with loss. On the Ist of September 
it was found necessary to detach Commodore 
Keats to blockade Stralsund; for that place was 
already in possession of the French, who might 
have made some desperate attempt to send across 
reinforcements to the island of Zealand. So 
great had been the necessity of rapid and decisive 
movement—so short the time which would have 
been necessary for the location of an imposing 
French force in Copenhagen. On the evening 
of the same day, the lst of September, the army 
having nearly finished its gun and mortar bat- 
teries, the two British commanders-in-chief sum- 
moned the Danish major-general to surrender 
the fleet. The Dane requested time to consult 
the crown prince his master. Admira] Gambier 
and Lord Cathcart refused to allow him any 
such delay; and on the 2d, all the British land 
batteries opened upon the town, and our bomb- 
vessels began to throw some shells into it. It 
was a terrible night; the city and the space im- 
mediately round it looked like a volcano in a 
state of eruption. The British continued their 
bombardment without any intermission till eight 
o'clock on the morning of the 3d; they suspended 
their fire till the evening, and then, though they 
again continued it throughout the night, they 
fired with less vigour, wishing to avoid inflicting 
a greater mischief on the poor inhabitants than 
was necessary ; but, on the morning of the 4th, 
seeing no symptoms of surrender, they renewed 
the bombardment with more fury than ever. 
Without counting the bomb-vessels afloat, about 
fifty mortars and howitzers, and twenty 24-poun- 
ders, well placed in land batteries, rained shot 
and shell into the devoted town, which began to 
burn and blaze in all quarters. On the evening 
of the 5th the Danish governor consented to the 
surrender of the fleet; and Major-general Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, Lieutenant-colonel George 
Murray, deputy quartermaster-general, and Sir 
Home Popham, were appointed to settle the few 
and simple remaining conditions of the capitula- 
tion. By the morning of the 7th of September 
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the articles were signed and ratified. On the 8th, 
the British troops entered the town and citadel, 
and the sailors instantly began to get the Danish 
fleet ready for sea. So great was the rapidity 
with which they worked, and so well were the 
Danish stores arranged in the warehouses, that 
in nine days fourteen sail of the line were towed 
out from the inner harbour to the road, and got 
ready for sea. Within the space of six weeks 
three more ships of the line, with the frigates 
and sloops, were got ready, and the arsenal and 
its storehouses were completely cleared. There 
were three 74’s on the stocks; two of them were 
taken to pieces, and the best of their timbers 
were embarked ; the third ship was destroyed, 
as were a rotten old sixty-four and two or three 
old frigates, This left in the possession of the 
captors seventeen ships of the line, one 60, two 
40, six 46, and two 32-gun frigates, fourteen cor- 
vettes, sloops, brigs, and schooners, and twenty- 
five gun-boats. The most valuable part of the 
seizure consisted of masts, spars, timber, sails, cor- 
dage, and other naval stores. The quantity was 
sO immense that, exclusive of the stores which 
were shipped on board of the British and Dan- 
ish men of war, ninety transports, measuring 
more than 20,000 tons, brought away full car- 
goes. The ordnance brought away is stated at 
2041 long guus, 202 carronades, and 222 mortars. 

Mr. Jackson, before taking his final leave, 
made some more diplomatic overtures, but in vain. 
A declaration of war followed on the part of the 
crown prince, who had a formidable French army 
at his elbow, and an alliance with the Emperor 
of Russia m perspective. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber the British government ordered reprisals to 
be granted against the ships, goods, and subjects 
of Denmark. But it had not waited so long to 
invade and possess itself of Danish territory. 
On the 4th of September, three days before the 
governor of Copenhagen finished his capitulation, 
Vice-admiral T. Macnamara Ruasel and Captain 
Lord Falkland captured the small Danish island 
of Heligoland in the German Ocean. The place 
was a perpendicular unproductive rock, with a 
barren sandy flat at the foot of it: ita entire cir- 
cumference did not exceed three English miles, 
and it was subject to such rapid waste by the 
beating and washing of that stormy sea that 
there appeared a chance of its being some day 
washed away altogether. But there were cir- 
cumstances which rendered the bare inhospitable 
spot of exceeding great value to England at that 
moment. It was situated off the mouth of the 
Elbe, and at the distance of only twenty-five 
miles from the mouths of the Weser and the 
Eyder; it could scarcely be better placed as a 
depét for British manufactures, colonial produce, 
and other goods, which could be smuggled up 
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the mouths of the neighbouring rivers, and con- 
veyed into the interior of the Continent; and, 
at the same time, it afforded a safe asylum in 
those dangerous waters to the English men-of- 
war and cruisers, which were now shut out from 
every port in the North Seas, except those of 
Sweden. Heligoland, too, served as an admoni- 
tor: it constantly reminded the mariners and 
coast-dwelling people of those northern regions, 
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the sway of Bonaparte; and the French could 
hardly look seaward from their conquests in 
Oldenburg and Hanover without seeing the Bri- 
tish flag floating over that near rock. 

In the month of December, the Danish Weat 
India islands of St. Thomas, St. John’s, and 
Santa Croce surrendered, without resistance, to 
a squadron commanded by Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane and a small military force under General 


that there was an element which did uot own | Bowyer. 
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EK must proceed briefly to re-, his Cossacks over the whole country near the 
capitulate the operations of the | Vistula, and making many prisoners, This 


grand army, and the other pro- 
ceedings of Bonaparte, which 
were mixed up with nearly all 

' our transactions, and had led 
directly to several of our measures besides our 
attack upon Copenhagen. 

We left the Emperor of the French comfort- 
ably quartered in the city of Warsaw. The 
Russians, after gaining the terrible battle of 
Pultusk, retired to Ostrolenka, where they found 
better winter-quarters, and where they were 
jvined by the corps d’armée of Prince Galitzin, 
who, on a distant point, had defeated a French 
division on the same day on which the battle of 
Pultusk was fought. The critical situation of 
the King of Prussia, cooped up in Kénigsberg 
with only a few thousand men, did not allow 
Beningsen to take a long repose. He resumed 
offensive operations with great spirit, spreading 
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forced the French from their winter- quarters 
into the field—a field covered with snow and ice, 
and swept by pitiless winds. On the 25th of 
January, a terrible conflict took place near Moh- 
rungen, and, though they claimed a victory, the 
French suffered a decided reverse. A diversion 
was effected in favour of Kénigsberg; and the 
brave and faithful Lestocq was enabled to relieve 
and throw reinforcements into Gaudeutz, an im- 
portant town on the Vistula, below Warsaw, 
which still remained in possession of Prussian 
troops. Towards the end of the month of Janu- 
ary, the Russians, who were in want of every- 
thing, became clamorous for battle, and their 
able general, against his better judgment, led 
them into it, or rather allowed them to meet it, 
on the 8th of February, at Eylau, in the circle 
of Kénigsberg. Bonaparte had actually on the 
field 85,000 men, including 16,000 cavalry ; Ben- 
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ingsen, who had been obliged to detach some of 
his troops, had only 75,000 men, counting the 
Prussian division of Lestocq, of which a part was 
not in line when the battle began ; in artillery 
the Russians were superior, having 460 guns to 
oppose to about 380; but in cavalry they were 
very inferior, and the nature of the country was 
favourable to charges of horse. The bloody 
battle, which began at daybreak, in the midst of a 
snow-storm, lasted till ten o'clock at night. The 
Russian infantry had stood like stone ramparts, 
or like walls of brass: the Prussian columns of 
Lestocq, properly commanded by an honest, loyal 
man, a patriot and a hero, behaved as well as 
ever Prussian troops had done under Frederick 
the Great. The French had utterly failed in all 
theirattacks, and in some of theirretreats they had 
betrayed nearly every symptom of demoraliza- 
tion. The corps of Augereau had been put toa 
panic flight and cut to pieces; the corps of Da- 
voust, one of the largest and finest of the army, 
had been pushed off the field by an inferior num- 
ber of Prussian bayonets; and from 10,000 to 
12,000 French soldiers had quitted their colours 
in the evening. under pretence of looking after 
the wounded. The loss on both sides had been 
tremendous: in the absence of regular authentic 
returns it has been roughly stated at 50,000 
killed and wounded; but it should appear that 
of this number above 30,000 were French. The 
grand army had lost twelve of its eagles, and 
was certainly in no humour to attempt the re- 
covery of them. 

The best testimony as to the real effect of the 
battle of Eylau was borne by Bonaparte him- 
self. Four days after the conflict he despatched 
a courteous message to the King of Prussia, pro- 
posing a suspension of hostilities, and hinting 
that, if his majesty would make a separate peace 
with him, he might be induced to forego all the 
advantages he had gained by the double battle 
of Auerstadt and Jena, and to restore nearly the 
whole of his dominions; and on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary he evacuated Eylau, and retreated to his 
old line on the Vistula, being followed by clouds 
of Cossacks, who took many prisoners, and made 
a great booty. 

The Emperor Alexander, now in want of money 
to continue the war, applied to the British go- 
vernment to negotiate for him a loan of six mil- 
lions sterling, and make him an immediate ad- 
vance on account: it is said that the security he 
offered was not bad. If he had offered no secu- 
rity at all, the money ought to have been raised 
and sent to him; but the “Talents” ministry 
thought fit to decline the tranaaction, and thereby 
they gave a mortal offence to the czar, and almost 
paralyzed his exertions in the common cause. 
From this moment Alexander seems to have 
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doubted the sincerity and generosity of Great 
Britain, and begun to think of a separate treaty 
for himself. In the course of the months of 
February and March, he made repeated and ur- 
gent application for a British army to co-operate 
with the Swedish forces in Pomerania. Lord 
Howick, then in office, wrote a chilling letter to 
the emperor, and told him that he must not look 
for any considerable land force from Great Britain. 
This was poor encouragement for the Russians, 
who had so recently strewed the field of Eylau 
with 20,000 of their killed and wounded. A 
fortnight after the date of Howick’s note, the 
ministry of which he formed a part was no more. 
The rival party, who succeeded to the manage- 
ment of affairs, remitted £500,000 to the court 
of St. Petersburg; but this was not money enough, 
and the Tory cabinet sent out no troops until it 
was too late, and the force they sent was con- 
temptibly small. In the month of July, after 
the great battle of Friedland had been fought, 
our German legion, about 8000 strong, was 
landed in the isle of Rigen, near Stralsund, Our 
ministers, too, were so slow in sending 160,000 
muskets to Kénigsberg, that an immense body of 
Prussian militia were unable to march for want 
of arms—that these muskets did not arrive until 
the middle of June, when they came just in time 
to fall into the hands of the French, who took 
Konigsberg a few days after the carnage at 
Friedland. 

The Emperor Alexander sent such inconsider- 
able reinforcements to Beningsen, that that army 
was never even raised to its original computation 
of 90,000 men. But, by the month of June, 
Bonaparte, who had been allowed time, and who 
had called up troops from Germany and the 
Rhine, had 200,000 men on the Vistula, and be- 
tween that river and the Niemen. The Prussian 
general, Kalkreuth, surrendered in Dantzic on 
the 27th of May, The great battle of Friedland 
was fought on the 14th of June near the river 
Aller, only a few miles from the field of Eylau. 
It was not a battle of bayonets, but one of artil- 
lery. After a brave contest the Russians were 
worsted by Bonaparte’s well-served and tre- 
mendous batteries; and as night approached they 
began to retire behind the Aller, crossing that 
river by a ford, and carrying with them all their 
artillery and baggage. It appears they did not 
lose so much as a single gun or a single tumbril. 
The French had suffered too severely to attempt 
to follow: many of the regiments of the grand 
army were reduced to less than one-half-—whole 
companies had disappeared toa man. The Rus- 
sian general slowly retired to Tilsit, on the Nie- 
men, destroying all the bridges, and falling back 
upon his reserves. He was joined by 15,000 or 
20,000 infantry, who were closely followed by a 
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multitude of irregular cavalry. But Bonaparte 
and Alexander both eagerly and equally wished 
for peace, A suspension of hostilities was agreed 
to; and, on the 25th of June, the two emperors met 
on a raft in the middle of the Niemen, at a short 
. distance from Tilsit. The young czar appears to 
have been dazzled by the brilliant and insinu- 
ating Corsican. The two took up their residence 
in the town of Tilsit, where the treaties of peace 
were finally concluded—that with Russia being 
signed on the 7th, and that with Prussia on the 
9th of July. Frederick William was restored to 
about one-half of his former territories, as far as 
the Elbe; but all the principal Prussian fortresses, 
and all the seaport towns, were to remain in the 
hands of the French till the general peace, or 
until Britain should be reduced to submission. 
The portion of Poland acquired by Prussia in 
the partition of 1772 was disunited from that 
kingdom, and erected into a separate territory, 
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temporary suspension of hostilities, with the with- 
drawal of the Russian troops from the provinces 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

When it was far too late, Mr. Canning de- 
spatched Lord Leveson Gower to reconcile the 
irritated czar, and bring him back to that close 
alliance with Britain which had been broken by 
British folly, faction, slowness, and want of timely 
liberality. Alexander would not even grant an 
audience to the noble envoy; and his lordship 
returned to England with the painful convictions 
that Russia had taken her part, that she had en- 
tered very deeply into the projects of France, aud 
that she had agreed to place at the temporary 
disposal of Bonaparte her own fleet of nineteen 
or twenty sail of the line, and to allow him to 
obtain, by fair means or by foul, the fleet of Den- 
mark and the eleven or twelve sail of the line 
which belonged to Sweden. When the news of 
our attack on Copenhagen, and our seizure of the 


to be called the grand duchy of Warsaw, but to , Danish fleet,reached him, Alexander joined chorus 
be held, not by a Polish prince, or a republic of , in the outcry that was raised by France, although 
Poles, but by the King of Saxony, that faithful , it is said he secretly rejoiced in the event, as the 


ally of Bonaparte. Russia made uo sacrifices ; 
on the contrary, she obtained a part of Prussian 
Poland. But there were secret articles to the 
treaty, by which France allowed Russia to take 
Finland from Sweden, and Russia on her part 
promised to close her ports against British vessels. 
Throughout both treaties the means of giving 
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mieans of lowering French ambition, and favour- 
ing his own purposes of northern aggression and 
supremacy. 

Almost entirely abandoned by Britain, who 
had brought down the 8000 men landed in the 
isle of Riigen to assist in the Copenhagen enter- 
prise, and threatened with immediate hostility 


effect to the Berlin decree, and of totally exclud- | by her late ally and nearest neighbour, Russia, 
ing the commerce of Britain from the Continent, | the poor kingdom of Sweden was left in a most 


were kept steadily and constantly in view. 


perilous situation. Even after the peace of Tilsit, 


Loud were the lamentations raised by the the enthusiasticSwedish monarch kept his ground 
Polish patriots and dupes, who had kept on | at Stralsund, and issued spirited addresses to the 
dreaming about the reconstruction of their once | great Germanic family, calling upon them, in 


great nation under a native prince and a free and 
happy constitution. Nevertheless the Polish 
officers who were gathering fame (such as it was) 
by following the French eagles, and who were 
getting crosses aud ribands to tie to their button- 
holes, and plenty of money to spend, professed 
great gratitude for the creation of the Warsaw 
duchy, and believed, or affected to believe, that 
ut some not very distant day Bonaparte would 
keep all his promises, reconstructing Poland, and 
making it again the great power of the North. 
The Turks had at least as much reason as the 
Poles to complain of the treaty of Tilsit: they 
had been tempted and dragged into the war by 
the most solemn promises that Moldavia and 
Wallachia, with all their territories on the left 
bank of the Danube, should be secured to them, 
and by the fond hope of re-obtaining, through 
the assistance of French arms and French nego- 
tiations, the whole of Bessarabia and of the Cri- 
mea, of all that the Russians had taken from 
them since the beginning of the reign of Peter 
the Great; but now all that they really got was a 


God’s name, to shake off their ignominious bond- 
age. Marshal Brune was sent against him with a 
mixed army of Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Bavarians, 
and other un-German Germans. A terrible battle 
was fought in Pomerania, about eight miles from 
Stralsund . the French, or rather their allies, were 
beaten to pieces. The days of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and of Charles XII. seemed to be returned ; 
but, alas! Brune was reinforced from different 
nations or countries, until his army amounted to 
70,000 men; while the King of Sweden—who 
could no longer draw a man or a musket from 
his own dominions, and who had now little reason 
to hope for any proper succour from England— 
saw his small army dwindle down to 8000 or 
10,000 men. On the 19th of August, he evacu- 
ated Stralsund, destroying his magazines, spiking 
his cannon, and smashing their carriages, and 
throwing them into the ditches. Early on the 
20th, he and his troops were safely landed on the 
island of Rigen, where various fortifications and 
field-works were erected. His majeaty soon 
crossed the Baltic to Stockholm. Almost as soon 
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as he was gone, the troops he left in Rugen dis- 
covered that the island was not tenable; and 
early in the month of September they capitulated 
to the French general, who obtained easy posses- 
sion of all the other Baltic islands on the German 
coast. The crown of Gustavus was by this time 
in jeopardy. He had been steady and faithful to 
the coalition into which England had drawn him, 
and hia reward was to be dethronement and the 
expulsion of his dynasty. 

Tn the meanwhile Bonaparte, after more than 
a ten months’ absence, had returned to Paris. 
Having stripped the Elector of Hesse-Cassel of 
his dominions, because he had not joined him in 
the war against Prussia, and having despoiled 
the Duke of Brunswick of his dominions, because 
his father had joined Prussia against the French, 
the conqueror created, out of these and other 
countries and districts, including the greater part 
of Hanover, the so-called kingdom of Westphalia, 
whose existence had already been recognized in 
the treaties of Tilsit, both by Russia and by 
Prussia; and on the 18th of August he gave in- 
vestiture to his brother Jerome, who took up his 
residence at Cassel, and began to establish such 
a government and court as the world had never 
before seen. 

Shortly after this the Moniteur announced that 
“the house of Braganza had ceased to reign in 
Europe.” Our old ally the Prince-regent of 
Portugal having refused to enforce the Berlin 
decree against England, Junot was sent with 
30,000 men to take possession of Portugal. By 
uu infamous and imbecile treaty signed at Fon- 
tainebleau on the 9th of October, Spain not only 
allowed a free passage through her territories, but 
also engaged to assist Junot with an auxiliary 
force, supply him with provisions, &c. The 
French general entered Lisbon without opposi- 
tion on the 30th of November, and began im- 
mediately to disarm the inhabitants, to levy con- 
tributions under the bayonet, and to treat the 
country as a conquest of France. The prince 
regent and his court had fled in English ships 
for Brazil ; and 18,000 Portuguese had abandoned 
their homes aud their country rather than sub- 
mit to the French yoke. And, while Spanish 
troops were co-operating in this work of spolia- 
tion and iniquity in Portugal, the Spanish court 
and royal family broke furiously out into unna- 
tural quarrels which thi eatened a civil and family 
war, and which, by exposing the weakness and 
profligacy of the government, offered to Bonaparte 
temptations difficult to be withstood even by a 
leas grasping and more conscientious ruler. 

On the 16th of November, Bonaparte quitted 
Paris to visit Milan and Venice. He had many 
objects in this journey to his Italian kingdom ; 
but he particularly aimed at the completion of 
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his so-called continental system, determining to 
close every port in Italy to the British flag, and 
hoping to induce Austria by fear and by negotia- 
tion to enter into the league against the commerce 
of Great Britain. On the 17th of December, 
being at Milan, he issued his celebrated Milan - 
decree, declaring all merchant vessels, of whatso- 
ever nation, which should submit to the British 
orders in council, to be lawful prizes to the French. 
Forthwith a number of merchant vessels belong- 
ing to the United States of America were seized 
and confiscated in the ports of Italy, in the ports 
of France, and in the other harbours of Europe 
which the French occupied, upon the ground that 
they had submitted to the British orders in 
council, and by so doing had infringed the law of 
nations, and injured the interests of the whole 
civilized world. This step might seem to have 
been calculated to draw immediately down upon 
him a declaration of war from the American re- 
public; but he was tolerably well acquainted with 
the strong French sympathies and the strong 
English antipathies of that people, and he hoped 
from the first to make his Milan decree, and his 
seizures and confiscations of American property, 
the means of driving the United States into a 
war against England. 

Having summoned the Queen-regent of Etruria 
and her infant son into his presence, he signified 
to her that she must mstantly resign Tuscany, 
or the kingdom of Etruria, for that new kingdom 
of Northern Lusitania which had been carved 
out of Portugal by the treaty of Fontainebleau. 
Although this Spanish princess appears to have 
foreseen that her son would never get those do- 
minions in Portugal, she could offer no resistance, 
nnd could venture on no yemonstrance against 
the absolute will of this maker and unmaker of 
kings. Forthwith Tuscany, with all its ports, 
was occupied by French troops; and, in the 
month of June following, the country was for- 
mally annexed, not to the kingdom of Italy, 
which Bonaparte pretended to be building up, 
with a view to the unity of that fair peninsula, 
but to the French empire, of which it was made 
to form three new departments. ‘J here now re- 
mained in all Italy only the seaports of the Ro- 
man states, on the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian Seas, 
open to the British flag ; and these he determined 
to close immediately. French troops were sent 
to occupy Civita Vecchia, and guard the mouth 
of the Tiber; and on the Adriatic side a strong 
garrison was thrown into Ancona. The poor 
pope, who had been so compliant and submissive, 
appealed in vain to the rights of neutrality, to 
the rights of nations, to the more sacred laws 
which had supported in former times the heri- 
tage of St. Peter. Not satisfied with seizing the 
cities, fortresses, and harbours, Bonaparte in- 
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much more mischief than the Berlin and Milan 
decrees; that they went to violate both the law 
of nations and the municipal law of England. 
On the other side it was maintained by ministers 
treaty of Tilsit, the conqueror had claimed to be | that we had a perfect right of retaliating upon 
Emperor of the West. He said that, as the | the enemy his own measures; that, if he declared 


sisted on the pope declaring war against : 
successor of Charlemagne, he was Emperor of we should have no trade with any nation, we 


land! Pius VII. replied that he was a sovereign 
of peace, and that he could not declare war 
against any Christian power. Ever since the 


the West, King of Italy, and Suzerain of the | had a right to declare that he should have none. 
Pope; that the English were heretics, and there- | They also insisted that, if neutrals acquiesced 
fore enemies of the Holy See, and that the dona- | in restrictions imposed by one belligerent, the 
tion of territory by Charlemagne to Rome had | other belligerent was warranted in considering 
been made for the defence of the Holy Church | such neutrals as a party to those restrictions. 

against its enemies; that if the pope did not| In opening the budget for the year, Mr. Per- 
comply with his wishes, he, Napoleon, would re- | ceval stated the amount of the supplies at about 
sume Charlemagne’s grant. Iu February, 1808, | 243,000,000 for England, and £5,700,000 for 
General Miollis entered Rome, occupied the} Ireland, and the produce of the war-taxes at 
castle of St. Angelo, and shut up the pope as a | £20,0L0 000. Among tle ways and means were 
prisoner in the Vatican. More French troops |a loan of £8,000,000, and additional taxes to 
were brought from Tuscany and from Lombardy | the amount of more than £300,000. The events 
into the Papal States; and on the 2d of April, | rapidly passing in Spain, the occupation of Portu- 
1808, Bonaparte, by one of his sweeping decrees, | gual, the threatened invasion cf Sicily, which was 
annexed the Marches, or Adriatic provinces of | only preserved from the grasp of the French by 
the pope, to his kingdom of Italy. The magis-| the presence of British forces, the obligation of 
trates and ecclesiastics of those provinces, being | succouring the King of Sweden, who had been 
called upon to take the oath of fidelity to their | brought to the brink of ruin by our alliance, all 
lawful sovereign, Napoleon, King of Italy, re- | called for an increase to the number of soldiers 
fused almost to a man; and this led to midnight , and sailors. The number of seamen voted for 
arrests, to sudden transportations to state- | the service of the year was 130,000. In the 
prisons and fortresses in the Apennines and | army, the regular infantry establishment, which 
Alps, and, in the rude regions of Dalmatia, to | in 1807 had been 109,000, was raised to 132,000. 
popular discontents and insurrectious, to military | The whole establishment of the army was stated 
t~ibunals and bloodshed. by the secretary-at-war, Lord Castlereagh, at 

“et 8 08 The British parliament was open- | not less than 300,000 men. 

. * ed on January 31st by commission.| Parliament was prorogued by commission on 
The speech delivered for the king dwelt at great | the 4th of July. The greater part of the speech 
length upon foreign affairs, and mentioned nearly | delivered by the lord-chancellor turned upon 
every country in Europe as in a state of hostil- | the Spanish nation, which had already risen 
ity to England. Some light was thrown upon | against the tyranny and usurpation of France, 
the system conceived by Bonaparte for uniting | and which was therefore no longer to be con- 
all the navies of Europe against us. It was shown | sidercd as the enemy, but as the ally of Great 
how he had counted upon obtaining the fleet of | Britain. 

Portugal, as well as the fleet of Denmark. Par-| The blindness, the imbecility, the mad intes- 
liament was informed that the order in council, | tine rage of the Spanish court, and cf the fac- 
with which his majesty had retaliated for Bona- | tions that directed or distracted its councils, con- 
parte’s Berlin decree, must be followed up by other | tinued down to the last moment, and were the 
measures of greater rigour, which would require | means of allowing Bonaparte to secure, not only 
parliamentary aid to give them full effect. The | the command of the principal roads of the coun- 
increased produce of the taxes and duties, in | try, but the possession of some of its best and 
spite of the war and the Berlin and Milan decrees, | strongest fortresses, before he threw off the mask, 
was dwelt upou as a proper subject of congratue | and told the Bourbon dynasty, as he had told the 
lation. In both houses the addresses were car-| house of Braganza, that it had ceased to reign. 
ried without a division. After the passage of Junot into Portugal, other 

On the 5th of February the chancellor of the | French divisions had entered Spain, as friends, 
exchequer (Spencer Perceval) moved that the | and had seized by stratagem St. Sebastian, Pam- 
orders in council should be referred to the com- | plona, and Barcelona. These movements, which 
tnittee of ways and means. The opposition im-| were not justified by the treaty of Fontaine- 
mediately declared that we ought not to attempt | bleau, astonished and terrified Godoy; but that 
retaliating by any such measures; that the orders | favourite of royalty, who had equal influence 
ip begin unjust in themselves, would do us| over the queen, whose paramour he was, and 
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ing, whom he dishonoured, had been 
e time engaged in mortal strife with 
ce Ferdinand, the heir to the crown, and 
aded much more the vengeance of the prince 
than the occupation of the country by the French; 
and seeing no hope of resistance to the might 
and will of Bonaparte except through an appeal 
to the nation at large, with whom Ferdinand 
was popular and himself odious to the last de- 
gree; and hoping that a ready compliance and 
submission would secure him the all-potent pro- 
tection of the conqueror, Godoy removed the few 
Spanish troops that were near the frontiers, and 
ordered the commanders of fortresses to open 
their gates and receive the French as friends and 
allies. 

An insurrectionary movement took place at 
Aranjuez on the 20th of March, when Godoy 
was thrown into prison, Ferdinand was pro- 
claimed king, and Charles was easily induced to 
abdicate. Upon this revolution the Corsican 
child of revolution founded a pretence for inter- 
fering. He invited father, mother, son, and fav- 
ourite to meet him at Bayonne, Charles and his 
queen went readily, but Ferdinand hesitated. 
Hereupon Bonaparte looked about him for an 
adroit kidpapper, that should, by force or by 
fraud, bring the prince into France. The choice 
naturally fell upon that notorious head of gen- 
darmerie and secret police, Savary, who had pre- 
sided over the murder of the Duke D’Enghien ; 
and by his solemn asseverations of his master’s 
honourable and friendly intentions, Savary gradu- 
ally decoyed the weak prince from stage to stage, 
until he was beyond the Spanish frontier A 
scene of duplicity and dishonesty, of indecent 
and most unnatural recrimination ensued between 
that disinterested arbiter, Bonaparte, the old 
king, the queen, and her son, which has scarcely 
a parallel in history. Charles resumed his char- 
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parte of the perilous nature of his Spanish enter- 
prise, and to prevent his rushing into that war 
which he himself afterwards called “that wretched 
war, the cause of my ruin!” Even Fouché, hia 
police minister, and the man of whom he stood 
in most awe, pleaded strongly, but in vain, 
against the whole enterprise. The presumptu- 
ous conqueror replied that the character of the 
Spanish government was contemptible, that 
Charles IV. was imbecile, that Godoy was a 
scoundrel and unpopular, and that one good vol- 
ley of French artillery would scatter the common 
people and the monks who led them on or ex- 
cited them. He knew at the moment, or at least 
he afterwards seemed to admit, by the vast mili- 
tary preparations he made, and by the great pre- 
cautions he took, that the fiery peasantry of Spain 
would not be so easily subdued or scattered; but 
his present object was simply to beat down the 
objection and opposition of Fouché, to whom he 
also exhibited the dazzling nature of the tempta- 
tion which lay before him through the vices of the 
Spanish government, and the footing he was ob- 
taining in the country, by means of the iniqui- 
tous treaty of Fontainebleau and the marching of 
his troops into Portugal. ‘My stake,” said he, 
“the stake I play for, is immense! I will con- 
tinue in my own dynasty the system of Louis 
XIV. and the Bourbons, and unite Spain for 
ever to the destinies of France. Remember, the 
sun never sets on the empire of Charles V.!” 
Talleyrand also endeavoured to turn the wil- 
ful man away from his project. The persuasive 
tone, the extensive information, the marvellous 
political sagacity of this minister, must have pre- 
vaiuled with almost any other sovereign; but 
they were thrown away upon one whose successes 
had driven him mad. Bonaparte complained of 
the pertinacity of Talleyrand ; and Talleyrand 
now began to speak privately of Bonaparte as 


acter of hing, stigmatizing Ferdinand as a re- | one who could not be served, because he would 


bellious son; the queen joined in reviling him 
at the expense of her own and her husband's 
honour; and Ferdinand, overwhelmed by insults 
and threats, renounced his claim to the crown of 
Spain on the 6th of May. After this renuncia- 
tion the spiritless prince became a close state- 
prisoner in France. Charles likewise resigned 
all his royal rights “in favour of his friend and 
ally, the Emperor of the French ;" and this part 
of the precious game was completed by Bona- 
parte’s issuing a decree, whereby he appointed 
his “dearly beloved brother Joseph Napoleon, 
King of Naples and Sicily, to the crowns of Spain 
and the Indies.” By a subsequent decree, he 
named “his dearly beloved cousin Joachim 


Murat, Grand-duke of Berg, to the throne of , 


Naples and Sicily.” 


Advice had not been wanting to warn Bona-_ 


not listen to any advice that was contrary to a 
preconceived notion or to a cherished system. 
In a discussion on the affairs of Spain the Em- 
peror of the French lost all respect for the high- 
born and able minister who had served him so 
long and so well, lost all command of his temper, 
and called Talleyrand “traitor” to his face. But 
that imperturbable, impassive face betrayed no 
more emotion than ove of the marble statues in 
the Tuileries garden. Talleyrand looked pla- 
cidly out upon that garden and its statues from 
the window above; but when he went home he 
shrugged his shoulders and said, “This is the be- 
ginning of the end!” (C'est le commencement de 
la fin.) On the 9th of August, 1807, just eigh- 
teen days before the conclusion of the treaty of 
Fontainebleau, which was but a preparatory step 
to the greater but not mere iniquitous Spanish 
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scheme, Talleyrand either voluntarily resigned | way in which the war was very soon carried on 
or was dismissed from office; and Champagny, | by the French. 
who was immeasurably inferior to him in all| Even before a terrible explosion at Madrid, in 
qualities except that of passive obedience, was which the streets were cleared by the French 
put into his place. From this moment nearly | with grape-shot, and temporary tranquillity re- 
all political wisdom and moderation disappeared | stored by wholesale executions, a popular insur- 
from the councils of Bonaparte, who had been | rection had broken out in Toledo, where men 
far more indebted to Talleyrand than French or | once made guod sword-blades, and still knew 
any other historians seem inclined to allow. how to use them. When the intrusive King 
The flames of insurrection—commencing at ' Joseph crossed the frontiers, surrounded by a 
Madrid on the 2d of May—soon spread to New | French and Italian army, he found no Spaniard 
Castile, to Old Castile, to Navarre, to Andalusia, | to welcome him, or say, “God bless you.” At 
to Valencia, to Catalonia, to the Biscayan pro- | Vittoria the townspeople seemed disposed to 
vinces, to every province and district in Spain; | prevent his entrance, and would certainly have 
and they raged almost in every town excepting | fallen upon him but for his artillery and troops, 
those occupied by strong French garrisons. From ' He entered Madrid on the 20th of July, and on 
every part of that Peninsula there proceeded an | the 24th of that month he was proclaimed king. 
earnest prayer for English assistance; and this | But by this time a local Spanish government 
aid was very soon granted them. In vain the | was established at Seville, which took to itself 
native Spanish ministers, and other authorities | the title of “Supreme Junta of Spain and the 
whom Bonaparte had appointed to aid his brother | Indies,” renewed the oath of allegiance to Ferdi- 
in the task of government, issued manifestoes to | nand VILI., issued a formal declaration of war 
assure the people that they would gain immensely | against the usurper Joseph, called upon all 
by these political changes, that the French aimed | Spaniards between the’ages of sixteen and forty- 
at nothing but the good of their country, that | five to flee to arms, summoned some veteran 
their holy church and their ancient usages would | Spanish troops, at the camp of St. Roque, under 
be respected, revered ; in vain these unnational | the Rock of Gibraltar, to march to Seville; and 
Spaniards sent out agents to make converts, and | ordered General the Marquis of Solano to attack 
get up a party for King Joseph; their manifes- | and seize a French squadron of five sail of the 
toes were spit upon and torn to pieces, their | line and a frigate, which had taken refuge -in the - 
agents wherever they were detected hy the people | harbour of Cadiz from the pursuit of the English. 
were slaughtered, and they themselves, ministers | Solano hesitated, incurred the fatal suspicion of 
and high functionaries, or grandees, as they were, | being a French partizan, and was murdered by 
could not show their faces outside of the walls | the people of Cadiz. Neaily at the same time, 
of Madrid, unless they were shielded by a body | and on account of the same suspicion, Count 
of French troops. After Murat had taken his | d’Aguilar was butchered by the people of Seville. 
départure, the management of a large party of | Don T. Morla, who succeeded to the Marquis of 
the French army fell to Savary and other men | Solano’s command, seized all the French ships, 
who had little of his soldier-like magnanimity, | and made prisoners of all the officers and crews, 
who encouraged rather than checked the fury of | having refused English assistance. Before re- 
the troops, exasperated by the frequent deaths | ceiving the summons of the Seville junta, and 
of their comrades, cut off singly or in straggling | even before the formation of that governing 
-parties ; and who adopted as a principle that so | body, General Castatios, who commanded the 
unfriendly and stubborn a people was to be sub- | army of Andalusia at St. Roque, had adopted the 
jugated only by fire and sword. As in Calabria, | resolution of resisting the French, and applied 
cruelty begat cruelty, excess, excess: from the | (not vainly) to English officers for aid and as- 
beginning of the conflict between the French | sistance. 
and Spaniards to the end of it,1t was a war of | On the 4th of June, the birth-day of George 
wild beasts; nor could the British officers ever | III., a proclamation was issued from the queen’s 
convince the Spanish peasantry that they ought | palace at Buckingham House, stating that his 
not to torture and then butcher the treacherous | majesty, having taken into consideration the 
kidnappers of their king, the unprovoked in- | glorious resolution of the Spaniards to deliver 
vaders of their country. It was utterly hopeless | their country from the tyranny and usurpation 
to talk to them of the usages of civilized warfare. | of France, and the assurances his majesty had 
They were not civilized; and never was a more | received from several of the provinces of Spain 
maddening provocation given to a naturally | of their friendly disposition towards England, 
fierce people than that which was given to the | he was pleased to order that all hostilities 
Spaniards by the treacherous manner in which | against Spain should immediately cease. On the 
their country was invaded, and in the ruthless | 9th of June, Admiral Lerd Collingwood, who 
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had been watching Toulon, came down to Gib- 
raltar with two ships of the line, being attracted 
thither by intelligence he had obtained of the 
rapid progress of the Spanish insurrection, and 
ly letters he had received from Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, the governor. On the 10th, Collingwood 
went through the straits to Cadiz, to take the 
command of the whole of the fleet assembled there, 
and to give such encouragement and such supplies 
as he could spare. He carried with him Major 
Cox, whom Sir Hew Dalrymple had selected to 
reside as confidential agent at Seville. Colling- 
wood, who admired and loved the good parts of 
the Spanish character, was not blind to its de- 
fects; and though he had great hopes that this 
universal rising would be attended with impor- 
tant results, he very clearly foresaw that numer- 
ous and great errors would be committed, and 
that the struggle would not end quite so soon as 
men of more hope and less knowledge and ex- 
perience seemed to imagine. When the war of 
independence began, the organized Spanish force 
was roughly estimated at 127,000 men of all arms; 
but of this number 15,000 men were far away, 
serving and shivering under the banner of Bona- 
parte, in Holstein and other regions of the Baltic; 
and nearly 20,000, concentrated in Portugal, were 
obeying the orders of Junot. Of the 92,000 or 
thereabouts that remained, not less than 30,000 
were mere militia; but about 11,000 were Swiss 
infantry, with all the discipline, steadiness, and 
bravery for which Helvetic troops have always 
been celebrated. Thus the number of native 
regular troops actually on foot on the soil of 
Spain did not exceed 51,000 men; and these, for 
the most part, were but indifferently officered by 
off-shoots of the Spanish aristocracy, who were 
impatient of fatigue and of subordination, and 
who, speaking generally, and with due honour 
to the exceptions, possessed but few essential 
military qualities. There was another capital 
deficiency ; in the whole Spanish army there was 
not a single staff deserving of the name—their 
staffs were sticks. These troops were widely 
dispersed in different parts of the kingdom; but 
the largest body among them happily chanced to 
be on the southern side of the Sierra Morena 
and in Andalusia. In addition to the 30,000 
militia, there was a sort of local reserve, called 
Los Urbanos, or Urban Militia, a most irregular 
and motley force, but which, though not worth 
much in the field, could supply the place of 
better troops in the towns, At the same moment, 
or in the month of May, the French army, ex- 
clusive of the 30,000 men in Portugal with Junot, 
was about 80,000 strong; but not more than 
70,000 were capable of service in the field, the 
reat being in the hospitals or in the depdta, 
There were some of Bonaparte’s best men, im- 
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perial guards and veteran regiments of the line; 
but the much larger number was made up of 
conscripts, Swiss, Italians, Poles, and even Portu- 
guese, whom Junot had forcibly levied. But at 
Bayonne, ready to march into Spain at any 
moment, was an army of reserve, under General 
Drouet, more than 20,000 strong; and, close in 
the rear of this army of reserve, other French 
corps were collected. The French army, too, 
like the Spanish, was at first scattered over a 
wide extent of country. 

Upon entering into Catalonia, General Du- 
hesme found himself involved in a destructive 
partizan war, waged by the indomitable peasantry 
of the mountains. It fell to the lot of Marshal 
Bessiéres to fight the first battle that was fought 
against the Spanish patriots. With far more 
enthusiasm and valour than prudence, the old 
Spanish general, Cuesta, with his raw levies and 
a few Walloon regiments, and without any cav- 
alry, risked a general action at Rio Seco, a few 
leagues from Valladolid, and sustained a com- 
plete defeat: this was on the 14th of June. But 
on the 22d of July the French general, Dupont, 
who had attempted to penetrate into Andalusia, 
and who had been completely surrounded and 
worsted in several combats, by the Andalusian 
army of Castanos and by clouds of armed peasants, 
was compelled to lay down his arms, From 
18,000 to 19,000 were thus made prisoners, with 
their artillery, baggage, and all they had. It 
was long since the French had sustained so 
signal a disgrace. The news of this battle of 
Baylen and of Dupont’s surrender flew like light- 
ning to the Spanish capital, diffusing a joy and 
triumph which was not to be repressed by the 
presence and the oppressions of the French. A 
council of war was called by Joseph, and then 
and there it was determined to abandon Madrid, 
to retire behind the Ebro, and to establish court 
and head-quarters in the city of Vittoria, which 
lies at a conveniently short distance from the 
French frontier, The intrusive king had not 
been a fortnight in his new capital when he was 
thus compelled to flee from it. The retreat of 
the French from Madrid began on the 1st of 
August; but General Castafios did not enter that 
city until the 23d. Among the many important 
results of the affair of Baylen and the flight of 
King Joseph, was the raising of the memorable 
siege of Saragossa. This ancient capital of the 
kingdom of Aragon, though miserably fortified, 
had resisted 15,000 Frenchmen for the space of 
two months, and had inflicted on them a terrific 
loss, The Spanish women had fought like heroic 
men; and the fair Augustina, the far-famed 
maid of Saragossa, had served on the batteries, 
When the French general, Verdier, thinking the 
town more than half taken, had sent to propose 
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a capitulation, Palafox, the’ governor, had re-! masters of Andalusia and Estremadura; and in 
plied, “Guerra al cuchillo!”—War to the knife! | Old Castile the French corps under Bessiéres had 
Nor was Duhesme more successful in the siege | not advanced farther than Benavente, being 
of Gerona. Assisted by Admiral Lord Colling- | observed by the Spanish army of Galicia. A 
wood, the Catalans foiled all this French general's | clear stage was therefore left for the contest in 
efforts, and reduced his army to a wretched state | Portugal between Wellesley and Junot, whose 
of disorganization, Marshal Moncey also failed | respective disposable forces were nearly equal, 
in his operations in Valencia. But the Spanish | except that the French had the advantage of a 
general, Serbelloni, imprudently risking a battle | considerable body of cavalry, an arm in which 
in the open field with badly disciplined troops, | the English were almost entirely wanting. On 
sustained a complete defeat. These details will ; the 9th of August Sir Arthur began his march 
be sufficient to convey a notion of the manner | southward for Lisbon. On the 16th the French 
in which the war was carried on by the Spaniards | general, Delaborde attempted to make a stand at 
so long as they were left to act in the field by ; Roliga, but he was soon driven back with loss of 
themselves, Notwithstanding the affair of Baylen, | men and guns. The French troops had been told 
which raised their self-confidence to a giddy and | that the English soldiers were nought, and that 
dangerous elevation, and some other encounters | their general, Sir Arthur Wellesley, was but a 
in which, mainly through the advantages of , s*poy-general, who might beat Indian sultans 
ground and other local circumstances, they had | and rajahs, but was altogether incapable of con- 
a decided advantage, it was on the whole very | tending against French commanders, who had 
clearly demonstrated that there was little mili- | risen out of the revolution, and had been trained 
tary genius among the Spanish commanders, that | under tle Emperor Napoleon; but the precision 
a Spanish army could not yet contend in the | of movement, the unflinching stendiness, the re- 
open field with veteran French troops, and that | gularity and the quickness of their firing, unde- 
all the Spaniards fought best when covered by | ceived them, and displayed the real qualities of 
walls and strong stone houses, But by this time | British infantry ; while all those who understood 
British bayonets were glittering ou the shores of | anything of the business of war saw a high direct- 
the Peninsula; and General Sir Arthur Wellesley , ing mind, and felt that the sepoy-general was a 
was preparing to enter upon a career far greater | great master in the art of war. Steadily press- 
and more glorious than his Indian one had been, | ing forward, Sir Arthur reached Vimeira on the 
The French had rendered themselves as odious | 19th, and was there joined on the 20th by Gene- 
in Portugal as in Spain. A national rising, | rals Anstruther and Ackland, with two brigades 
which commenced at Oporto, spread rapidly into | freshly arrived from England, This raised his 
Tras os Montes, Minho, Beira, and Algarve. | force to about 17,000 British, besides 1700 Por- 
The people and students of Coimbra, enthusias- | tuguese. But Junot, by calling in his garrisons, 
tically flew to arms, submitting to the junta of | had now a force numerically equal or nearly 
Oporto as the legitimate government ; the people | equal to this, and he retained his superiority in 
of Alemtejo followed the example of the peoyle | cavalry, as also in artillery. But what was of 
of Algarve, and both were supported by a body | more consequence than all, just at this critical 
of Spanish troops which crossed the frontiers at | moment Sir Arthur Wellesley was superseded in 
an opportune moment. Junot, whose head was | the chief command by a very inferior personage, 
never very clear, became completely bewildered, | Lieutenant-general Sir Harry Burrard. 
and his subordinates only increased the popular | As soon as it was resolved at home toraise the 
fury by the indiscriminate massacres they com- | British army in the Peninsula to 30,000, ministers 
mitted, The Portuguese called upon their ancient | gave the chief command to Lieutenant-general 
allies, On the Ist of August, General Wellesley | Sir Hew Dalrymple, who, as acting governor of 
landed near the town of Figueira. On the 5th, | Gibraltar, had so promptly aided Castafios and 
General Spencer joined him from Cadiz, with | the Spanish army of Andalusia; and they ap- 
about 4000 men, thus raising the entire force | pointed Sir Harry Burrard to be Sir Hew’s second 
under Sir Arthur’s command to 13,000 foot and | in command, leaving Lieutenant-general Sir John 
400 or 500 horse. Moore, who had just returned from a fruitless 
The French forces at this time in Portugal | expedition to the Baltic, and who was now on his 
consisted of from 16,000 to 18,000 men; but, | way to the Peninsula, and Lieutenant-generals 
deducting the garrisons of Elvas, Peniche, Setu- | Sir Arthur Wellesley, the Honourable John Hope, 
bal, and other places, there remained only about | Lord Paget, and Mackenzie Frazer to command 
14,000 men for the defence of Lisbon and its | respective divisions of the army. Wellesley was 
approaches. Their communications were cut off | thus reduced from first to fourth. Accidents, 
from their countrymen in Spain; for, since the | and the order in which the new-appointed gene- 
surrender of Dupont, the Spanish patriots were | rals arrived made a bad scheme worse. Sir Harry 
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Burrard arrived first; on the evening of the 26th 


he came to Maceira Bay near Vimeira. Sir 


Arthur immediately went on board, and reported 
to Sir Harry the situation of the army and his 
own intended plan of operations, which was to 
continue marching along the coast-road as far as 
Mafra. No plan could have been better; no re- 
inforcements were wanting, the British, without 
counting either the Portuguese regulars or the 
insurgent peasantry for anything, being rather 


superior in number to the French in front of 


them, and elated by the success they had obtained 
at Rolica. There was probably not a man or an 
officer in the army but was anxious to advance. 
Sir Harry Burrard, however, thought differently, 
being of opinion that no further advance ought 
to be made till the arrival of the reinforcements 
under Sir John Moore. But the enemy in the 
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clined assuming the command, or any way inter- 
fering with Sir Arthur Wellesley’s disposition 
till the enemy was repulsed. But thengwhen the 
French were runniug off, almost in a sawve gut 
peut disorder, when Major-general Ronald Fer- 
guson .on the left was close upon them, when 
General Hill was ready to spring forward by a 
shorter road than the French could take upon 
Torres Vedras (which must have cut them off 
from Lisbon, and perhaps have obliged them to 
lay down their arms), and when General Welles- 
ley would have followed up his victory by a gene- 
ral and rapid movement forward, Sir Harry Bur- 
rard demurred, thought it unwise to hazard the 
fortune of the day upon what he considered a 
perilous throw—thought it advisable not to move 
any farther, especially on account of the superior- 
ity of the French cavalry—thought it best of all 
to suspend offensive opera- 
tions, and to wait in the posi- 
tion of Vimeira until the ar- 
rival of Sir John Moore. Ac- 
cordingly General Ferguson 
was ordered to desist from pur- 
suit, General Hill was called 
in; and the French officers, to 
their great astonishment, were 
allowed to rally their men, and 
make good their retreat to the 
always admirable position of 
Toires Vedras. On the next 
day, the 22d, Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, arriving in a frigate 
fiom Gibraltar, landed in Ma- 
ceina Bay, and superseded Sir 
Harry Burrard, as Sir Harry 
had superseded Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. Thus, owing to the 
ulwise arrangements of our 


meantime was bringing the question to a speedy | own government, and to chances which they ought 
issue. With 15,000 men and with generals far | to have foreseen, the army, within twenty-four 


abler than himself, Junot advanced from Torres 
Vedras, and at ten o’clock in the morning of the 
2ist of August, he fell upon the British at Vi- 
meira, In two hours the affair was decided, and 
Junot’s 15,000 men were completely routed by 
about one-half of the British force. The French 
left on the field 1800 killed and wounded, many 
prisoners, and fourteen cannon. The first British 


brigade, by a masked movement, had got two 


miles nearer to Torres Vedras than was any part 
of the French army, and the whole of that army, 
moreover, was in the greateat confusion. There 
was abundant time and an admirable opportunity 
to annihilate Junot; but Sir Harry Burrard had 
Janded, and had brought with him the depressing, 


nightmare-like influences of senility and irresolu- 
tion. 


hours, had successively three commanders-in- 
chief! The time for prosecuting the victory was 
gone before Sir Hew Dalrymple came ashore; 
and popular clamour was guilty of great injustice 
towards Sir Hew both with regard to the battle 
of Vimeira and the convention which followed it. 

In the course of the 22d Genera] Kellermann 
appeared at the British head-quarters, with a flag 
of truce, to propose in the name of Junot an 
armistice, preparatory to a convention for the 
entire evacuation of Portugal by the French, with 
their arms and baggage. The terms were dis- 
cussed between Kellermann and Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple; Sir Harry Burrard and Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley both being present, In the end the sua- 


pension of arms was agreed upon to terminate at 
Sir Harry had been present on the field | forty-eight hours’ notice; and Sir Hew directed 


during part of the engagement, but he had de- | General Wellesley to sign this agreement. On 
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the 23d, Sir Hew and the army made a forward | This, with the arrival of Sir John Moore and his 
movement from Vimeira to Ramalhal, near | 20,000 men in Maceira Bay, startled Junot, who 
Torres Vedras, but within the boundary stipu- | at one moment had thought of defending the 
strong position of Torres Ve- 
dras, and at another of crossing 
the Tagus, and thowing his 
forces into Elvas. On the 29th, 
the term for the suspension of 
hostilities having expired, Sir 
Hew moved his head quarters 
to To11es Vedras, from which 
the Fiench had withdrawn. On 
the 30th, Junot at last signed 
the tieaty, and the definitive 
convention was ratified by Sir 
Hew Dahymple, at Torres Ve- 
dias, on the 3lst Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was not present at 
this final ratification, having 
moved to the left very emly in 
Torres VepRis —From Vivian s Scenery of Portugal and Spain the morning, and being now 

at Sobral with his division, 

lated by the armistice which he had ordered Sir We have his own words, in various forms, for 
Arthur Wellesley to sign | the assurance of the fact, that, after the fatal 
Junot still talked very high, and endeavouied | orders of Sir Harry Burrard on the field of Vi- 
to gain time, but on the morning of the 27th | mena (orders with which Dalrymple had nothing 
instructions were sent to Colonel George Murray to do, as he was many mules off at sea in his f1i- 
at. Lisbon to bieak off the negotiation if Junot | gate), he approved of a convention allowing the 
should be found obstinate , and to tell him, that | French to evacuate Portugal; that he felt that 
in no case the armistice would be prolonged for the favourable moment for pushing upon the 
a more extended pe1iod than twenty four homs Fiench had been lost, that, if they could not be 
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brought to evacuate the country by sea, they | earnestly desired by some of the Spaniards, and 
might eitherdefend themselves desperately within | whither the British government was very eager 
Lisbon, or cross to Elvas and Almeida, which, | that some corps should go as quickly as possible.' 
being places regularly fortified, would have re-| It was not against the convention itself, but 
quired regular and long sieges, during which the | against the monstrous folly which made it neces- 
British army could not have been made available | sary, and against some particular clauses of, and 
in Spain, where the presence of a part of it was | t See Colonel Gurwood, Wellington Despatches, 
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omissions in the definitive treaty, that he was 
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however some of the members of the court might 


indignant. He wrote to Lord Castlereagh that | differ respecting the fitness of the convention, 


the treaty had been altered, but not as he thought 
it ought to have been; that ten days after the 
battle of Vimeira the army was not farther ad- 
vanced than it could or ought to have been on 
the night of the 2lst; that matters were not 
prospering; that he felt an earnest desire to quit 
the army; that he had been too successful with 
this army ever to serve with it in a subordinate 
situation. 

The forts on the Tagus were taken possession 
of on the 2d of September by the British troops, 
and the port of Lishon was then opened to our 
shipping. On the 8th or 9tli, one of our corps 
marched into Lisbon, in the midst of popular ac- 
clamations and rejoicings, to secure tranquillity, 
during the embarkation of the enemy. Trans- 
ports being collected, the French presently began 
to depart ; and except their last division, detained 








they were unanimously of opinion that “unques- 
tionable zeal and firmness appeared throughout 
to have been exhibited by Lieutenant-generals 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, Sir Harry Burrard, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley,” &c. 

But neither the ministry nor the court, neither 
the parliament nor the people, assented to the 
very inconclusive award of the board of inquiry. 
All, or nearly all, now agreed as to the honour 
that was due unto Sir Arthur Wellesley, and in 
the opinion that, if Sir Harry Burrard had not 
interfered with him on the field of Vimeira, there 
would have been no convention, but an uncondi- 
tional surrender on the part of Junot. But there 
was much less fairness in allotting the dishonour 
or the blame. We know not to what prejudices 
or influences in high quarters it was owing that 
an undue portion of censure and severity fell 


by orders from England, they were all sent off ; upon Sir Hew Dalrymple; we only know the 


before the end of September. 

Both long and loud was the popular vocifera- 
tion in England against the whole of the conven- 
tion, miscalled of Cintra. No measure, indeed, 
was ever more universally reprobated, or less 
understood or inquired into. Nor was this a 
merely popular outcry; soldiers, and statesmen, 
and secretaries of state, shared in the violence, 
and both court and cabinet swelled the chorus. 
At first all were blamed, and no exception was 
made in favour of Sir Arthur Wellesley. The 
government appointed a board of inquiry, con 
sisting of four generals and three lieutenant- 
generals, Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Harry 
Burrard were recalled, in order to be examined 
by this board, and Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had 
already asked and obtained leave to return home, 
was also examined at his own desire. The court 
of inquiry assembled in the great hall of Chelsea 
College on Monday, the 14th of November, and 
continued sitting, with adjournments, until the 
27th of December. The final report stated that 


facts that Lord Castlereagh and the king both 
declared themselves strongly against him, that 
ministers turned him out as a scape-goat, and 
that a very severe censure was addressed to him 
in his majesty’s name. Sir Harry Burrard, who 
was a hundredfold more censurable, immediately 
resumed the military command of the London 
district, which he had held before he was sent to 
Portugal. 

After the sitting of the court of inquiry, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, whose sharp, concise answers 
before the board showed the clearness of his head 
and the firmness of his heart, resumed the duties 
of his office as chief secretary for Ireland, seem- 
ing determined to devote himself entirely to home 
politics and administration. He went over to 
Ireland in December; and when parliament assem- 
bled in January he returned and took his seat. 
But most men felt that his more fitting place 
would be at the seat of war, and the disastrous 
oveurrences in the Peninsula soon strengthened 
this conviction. 
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to the kingdom of Italy——-The pope carried off a prisoner to France, 


Vimeira despatches arrived in 
Portugal from Lord Castlereagh, 
containing the appointment of Sir 
John Moore to the command of 
the British troops to be employed 
On the 6th of October, Sir John re- 
ceived more explicit instructions, the secretary- 
at-war informing him that his army of 20,000 
men was to be employed in the northern pro- 
vinces of Spain, “to co-operate with the Spanish 
armies in the expulsion of the French from that 
kingdom.” Lord Castlereagh also intimated 
that an additional corps of 10,000 men under 
Sir David Baird was about to sai] for Coruna. 
Marching through Portugal in the worst of 
weather, over execrable roads, and with no 
proper guides, Sir John Moore crossed the boun- 
dary between that kingdom and Spain on the 
1lth of November, and on the 13th he reached 
Salamanca. 

In the meantime Sir David Baird with his 
10,000 men had reached the northern coast of 
Spain, Sir David had anchored at Corufia on 
the 13th of October; but to his great surprise, 
the supreme junta of Galicia refused to allow his 
troops to be landed; and he was informed that 
the assent of the central government, or junta 
now sitting at Madrid, must be obtained pre- 
viously. This unfriendly treatment proceeded 
from Spanish vainglory and conceit, and from the 
prevalent notion that their own troops could 
drive the French beyond the Pyrenees without 

Vou, IV. 





the assistance of foreign auxiliaries. It took a 
deal of beating to drive this conceit out of them. 
For fourteen long days Sir David Baird’s 10,000 
men were kept cooped up in the transports in 
the harbour of Corufia. At last a courier ar- 
rived from the dons at Madrid, who, after ma- 
ture deliberation, thought fit to grant leave to 
the army to land. Baird had been sent on.this 
expedition without specie, and Moore had been 
supplied only with £25,000, He was, however, 
under the necessity of transmitting £8000 to 
Baird to enable him to move from Corufia, 
Before Moore began his march from Coimbra, 
he was assured that the French, weak in num- 
bers and in organization, were lying behind the 
river Ebro, menaced by superior Spanish armies, 
that were all elated with success, and quite cap- 
able of preventing any advance of the enemy; 
but on the very day after his arrival at Sala- 
manca he got accounts of the defeat of the Conde 
de Belveder in front of Burgos; and two nights 
after this, news was brought to him that the 
Spanish general, Blake, had risked his army and 
lost it at Espinosa, on the borders of the Asturias. 
Thus two of the armies with which he had been 
ordered to co-operate were already no more; no 
communication reached him from Castaiios; 
none were transmitted him from the Spanish 
government at Madrid; and the ingenious 
author of Whistlecraft seems to have continued 
his doze on the banks of the Manzanares. Mr. 
John Hookham Frere, our accredited minister at 
Madrid, was a man of pb and genius, but absent- 
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minded, constitutionally indolent, and assuredly 
never meant by nature for a diplomatist. He 
miserably misled the general in the field, being 
himself misled and duped by the prating Spanish 
politicians of Madrid, ang by the not over-honest 
members of the central junta. Everything cor- 
responding with this bad beginning, the expedi- 
tion of Sir John Moore could not prove otherwise 
than unfortunate. By this time the British go- 
vernment had supplied Spain with 200,000 mus- 
kets, with ammunition in proportion, with cloth- 
ing, and with 16,000,000 hard dollars; Mr. Frere 
had delivered 2,000,000 dollars for the sole use 
of the Spaniards in the north, among whom 
Moore now found himself; yet our general could 
derive no assistance from these people. The Span- 
ish armies in other parts were in a state of desti- 
tution and nakedness, and were lying scattered 
all about. “These provinces,” said Sir John, 
‘are not armed; and, as to enthusiasm, I have 
seen no marks of it.” 

While Moore was thus desponding at Sala- 
maanca, Bonaparte in person was crossing the 
Pyrenees, with 70,000 more men. 

In the month of September the Emperor of the 
French had repaired to Erfurt to hold conferences 
with the Emperor of Russia. The subjects of 
their conferences were carefully concealed ; but 
it was generally understood that the question of 
Spain and the fate of Turkey were agitated, 
without reference to any other principle than 
that of the advantage and aggrandizement of the 
two emperors. It should also seem that it was 
understood between them that Alexander should 
not interfere in the Spanish question, and that 
Napoleon should allow him in return to encroach 
on the trans-Danubian provinces of the sultan ; 
for, shortly after this meeting at Erfurt, Russian 
troops were again poured into Wallachia and 
Moldavia. The two emperors wrote a joint letter 
to the King of England, inviting him to a speedy 
pacification, but laying down no basis for negoti- 
ation, and offering no conditions for our allies. 
To this doubly imperial, but really insignificant 
epistle, not George IIT., but Mr. Canning, his 
secretary for foreign affairs, replied in two 
spirited notes, one addressed to the Russian, the 
other to the French minister for foreign affairs. 
From Erfurt Bonaparte hastened back to Paris, 
and there told his senate that he and the Emperor 
of Russia were irrevocably united in the bond of 
alliance. This was on the 18th of October. On 
the 25th he opened the session of the corps légia- 
latif, and told that soulless body that he was 
going in person to take charge of the Spanish 
war, and drive the English out of Portugal. He 
used a style which he had already worn thread- 
bare, but which he could not use too often-— 
- “The hideous presence of the English leopards 
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contaminates the continent of Spain and Portu- 
gal. I go to place myself at the head of my 
armies, to crown my brother at Madrid, and to 
plant the French eagles on the ramparts of Lis- 
bon!” Two days after this he set out for the 
Pyrenees. Troops had been for some time col- 
lecting on that frontier; for, still anticipating 
his vital resources, Bonaparte had called out two 
conscriptions, The very éite of his immense 
army was now to engage in this momentous 
struggle. Before they arrived in the country 
which was destined to be the grave of most of 
them, a small army of native Spanish veterans 
and patriots was wafted to the shores of the 
Peninsula in English ships. At the time when 
Spain and her resources were entirely at the dis- 
posal: of Bonaparte, Manuel Godoy had sent 
General the Marquis de la Romana, with 15,000 
men, to serve the French on the shores of the 
Baltic, or wherever else the conqueror might 
choose to employ them. These Spanish troops 
were quartered in Holstein, Schleswig, Jutland, 
and the islands of Funen, Zealand, and Lange- 
land, when Mr. M‘Kenzie, an agent employed 
by the British ministers, opened a communica- 
tion with Romana by means of a Catholic priest. 
The Spanish general was incensed at the iniqui- 
tous proceedings at Bayonne; his soldiers were 
equally indignant; and all were most heartily 
sick of their exile in Denmark and those Baltic 
regions. A plan was ingeniously concerted and 
most ably executed. The marquis, with from 
9000 to 10,000 of his men, after being aided by 
Admiral Sir R. Keats, got safely on board our 
Baltic fleet, commanded by Sir James Saumarez. 
Touching at England, where the marquis received 
a most enthusiastic welcome, he proceeded to 
San Andero, and there Janded his men, who were 
equipped from the English stores, and were then 
sent in divisions to join Blake’s army in Biscay. 

On the 8th of November, Bonaparte arrived at 
his brother’s head-quarters in the city of Vittoria, 
and took the entire direction of the campaign. 
On the 23d of November was fought the battle 
of Tudela, in which the armies of Castanos and 
Palafox were quickly thrown into disorder, put 
to flight, and savagely slaughtered by the French 
cavalry. Plundering the towns through which 
they passed, and shooting every Spaniard they 
caught in arms (Bonaparte having given an ex- 
press and standing order to that effect), some 
of the French columns marched forward to 
drive out the central junta and take possession 
of Madrid. 

Having done nothing when they had time to 
do it, the central junta now precipitated measures 
in the most hurried and confused manner, issu- 
ing a multitude of orders, some of which were 
not understood, and very few of which were at- 
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tended to, partly through the despair which 
seemed to have fallen upon the Spanish people, 
and partly through the shortness of time that 
was allowed them. On the 29th of November, 
Bonaparte had his head-quarters at a village 
upon the outer skirts of Somosierra. On the 30th 
the principal pass was carried, the 6000 Spaniards 
entrenched at Sepulveda fleeing before a charge 
of Polish lancers. On the morning of the 2d of 
December, Bessiéres, with the French cavalry, 
came within sight of Madrid, and took possession 
of the heights; and at noon on the same day, 
being the anniversary of his coronation, the Em- 
peror of the French arrived. The town was im- 
mediately summoned. There was a great noise 
and a show of resistance ; but early in the morning 
of the 4th of December, Don T. Morla, who was 
both a traitor and a coward, and who had played 
upon the credulity of Mr. Frere, came forth with 
a capitulation, and Madrid surrendered. Joseph 
Bonaparte entered that capital in the tail of the 
French army; but, though all seemed quiet 
and submissive, he dreaded insurrection and as- 
sassination ; and, while his brother went to look 
after Sir John Moore, he retired, well-guarded, 
to the royal palace at St. Ildefonso. 

The situation of the English general was criti- 
cal in the extreme. On the 28th of November, 
Sir John received vague intelligence of the unex- 
pected dispersion of all the Spanish armies, and 
of the rapid advance of Bonaparte with over- 
whelming forces upon Madrid. As there ap- 
peared no longer any army in the north of Spain 
with which he could combine, he prepared for a 
retreat into Portugal. But Mr. Frere continued 
to urge his advance, grossly misstating the French 
force, and representing the Spaniards at Madrid 
as full of resolution and heroism,' Two Spanish 
generals arrived at Salamanca to assure Moore 
that the army of San Juan was in excellent case. 
But, before these two generals and a letter from 
Morla came to hand, the French were undisputed 
masters of the capital ; and the army of San Juan 
existed nowhere except upon paper, for the 
troops had fled pusillanimously, and had mur- 
dered—at Talavera—their own general, reputed 
the best officer in the Spanish service. There is 
évery reason for believing that Don T. Morla’s 
letter, which was dated on the 2d of December, 
the very day that he actually began negotiating 
terms for surrendering Madrid, was dictated by 
some of Bonaparte’s people, or was written and 





1 Parliamentary Papers, ‘Mr. Frere had come out to Spain 
impressed with false notions of what was passing in that coun- 
try, and tenaciously clinging to the pictures of his imagination, 
he resented the intrusion of reason and spurned at facts. The 
defeat of the Conde de Belveder at Gamonal—a defeat that 
broke the centre of the Spanish line, uncovered the flank and 
rear of Castafios'’s army, opened a way to Madrid, and rendered 
the concentration of the British divisions unsafe if not imposal- 
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sent to serve that conqueror, by drawing the Bri- 
tish army into a snare. Continuing in his moral 
stone-blindness, Mr. Frere took into his confid- 
ence a certain French adventurer and spy, named 
Charmilly, who had secret relations with the 
traitor Morla, and even sent him to Sir John's 
cantonments. In the end, Moore was induced 
to believe that Madrid, instead of having surren- 
dered without firing a gun, was really standing a 
siege ; that the Spanish generals were concentrat- 
ing their scattered forces, and that the French 
army was far less considerable than had been re- 
ported. On the 6th of December he wrote to Sir 
David Baird, who had retreated as far as Villa- 
franca, to concentrate his troops and return to 
Astorga. ‘TI mean,” said Moore, ‘to proceed 
bridle in hand; for if the bubble bursts we shall 
have a run for it.” And the bubble did burst. 
Advancing to Benavente, and then to the banks 
of the Carion with less than 24,000 men, Moore, 
on the 25th of December, found Bonaparte and 
100,000 men closing upon him by four different 
routes, The French had fully expected to sur- 
prise and surround him; but notwithstanding 
his amazing rapidity, Bonaparte arrived twelve 
hours too late. On the 26th, Moore commenced 
his retreat for Coruna. On the lst of January, 
Bonaparte had advanced as far as Astorga. 
From the heights behind Astorga, 
A.D, 1808. the Emperor of the French could 
discover the now confused rear of the retreating 
British army ; but he was exceedingly wroth that 
Moore, by his rapid movements, should have 
escaped him; and circumstances had arisen in a 
distant part of the world which prevented his 
enjoying the satisfaction of pursuing the most 
cordially hated of all his enemies. Despatches 
arrived from Paris and from other places, which 
left no doubt as to the intention of Austria to 
take the field against him; and therefore, on the 
2d, intrusting the pursuit of Moore to Soult, he 
turned away from Benavente to Valladolid, 
whence he travelled with almost incredible speed 
to his own capital, cursing all the way the effi- 
ciency of English policy, alliances, and subsidies, 
to which solely he attributed the war with which 
he was now threatened in Germany and Italy. 
But even after his emperor's departure Soult had 
60,000 men and ninety-one guns to put in the 
track of Moore; and he lost no time in precipi- 
tating these masses through Galicia. His cavalry 
was very soon close upon the British rear; and 





ble—he ouriously called the ‘unlucky affair of the 10th at Bur- 
goa.’ After the battle of Tudela, he estimated the whole French 
army on the side of Burgos and Valladolid at 11,000 men, when 
they were above 100,000! and yet, with information so absurdly 
defective, he was prompt to interfere with, and eager to control, 
the military ocmbinations of the general (Sir John Moore), which 
were founded upon the true and acknowledged principles of the 
art of war.” —Napier, 
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the whole of that army, from excessive privation 
and suffering, from the murmurs and misconduct 
of many of the officers, and from the despondency 
generally induced by such a retreat, was becom- 
ing every day demoralized. They had hardly 
any provisions with them; they could obtain 
little or nothing except sour wine, in that famine- 
stricken country; the roads were wretched, and 
covered with deep snow; when it did not snow 
it rained in torrents; the cold on the mountains 
was intense; and many of the sick, and many of 
the women and children who 
had been allowed to follow 
the army in spite of Sir John’s 
orders, lay down by the road- 
side and died. Yet, wherever 
or whenever the French came 
up to fight, the British formed 
in good order and beat them 
off. At last, on the 13th of 
January, Moore got sight of 
the sea and of Coruiia; but his 
evil star was still predomi- 
nant; a fleet of transports, in 
which his army could have 
been quickly embarked in 
safety, was not there, but de- 
tained by contrary winds at 
Vigo, and there were only a 
few small vessels in the har- 
bour, He, however, pressed 
forward to the town and put 
his wearied troops into quar- 
ters. The town of Corufa 
was weakly fortified, and com- 
manded on one side by some 
heights. Some general officers 
thought that even now the 
campaign must end in a con- 
vention. But such thoughts 
were far from the mind of 
Moore, who strengthened the 
weak side of the town, occupied 
the citadel, put the worst of his 
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with great difficulty established a battery of 
eleven heavy guns, on some rocks which closed 
the left of his line. At one o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 16th, he began his attack on the 
right wing of the British with about 20,000 men. 
Moore had only 14,600 under arms—all foot sol- 
diers and full of ardour. Sir John rode up to the 
42d, and said, “Highlanders, remember Egypt!” 
At these words the 42d rushed forward, driving 
the French before them. Early in the fight Sir 
David Baird had his arm shattered with grape- 
shot, and was forced to quit the 
field. Not long after, at a point 
where the battle was raging 
very fiercely, Sir John Moore 
was struck on the shoulder 
and left breast by a cannon- 
ball. He fell from his horse, 
and was soon carried by some 
weeping Highlanders to his 
lodgings atCorufia. The battle 
continued until the French 
fell back in confusion, leaving 
the ground thickly strewed 
with theirkilled and wounded. 
Soult had consumed nearly 
all the ammunition he had 
brought up with him. Sir 
John*Hope, upon whom the 
command devolved, thought 
it best to avail himself of the 
present disorder of the French, 
and get his own army on board 
the transports during the 
night; and this difficult ope- 
ration was effected without 
delay and without confusion. 
The arrangements for em- 
barkation had all been pre- 
viously made by Moore, and 
they were complete and ad- 
mirable. Before the troops 
began to embark, their be- 
loved leader was dead. At 


sick on board the few vessels in the harbour, and | midnight the mortal remains were carried to 


made the best dispositions to fight the French 
and secure his embarkation by a general action. 
In the evening of the 14th, the transports hove 
in sight; but it was now impossible to think of 
embarking without fighting a battle, or abandon- 
ing a great portion of the army as a rear-guard ; 
for Soult had come up, was crowning the hills, 
and his light troops were skirmishing close out- 
side the town. In the course of this night and 
following morning, the remainder of the sick, the 
dismounted cavalry, and fifty-two pieces of artil- 
lery, were safely embarked, Moore retaining on 
shore only eight English and four Spanish guns 
for action. During the night of the 15th, Soult 


the citadel by Colonel Graham, Major Colborne, 
and the aides-de-camp. <A grave was dug by 
a party of the 9th regiment, the aides-de-camp 
attending by turns. No coffin could be pro- 
cured, as the Spaniards never use any; so the 
body was never undressed, but wrapped up by the 
officers of his staff in blankets and a military 
clonk. Towards eight o'clock on the morning of 
the 17th some firing was heard in the distance. 
The simple funeral rites were then hastened, lest 
a serious attack should be made, which would 


a the officers to quit the body and prevent 


From the statue in bronse, by John Flaxman, R.A., erected 
re his fellow-citizens, in Geosye Square, Glasgow, 
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their paying the last sad duties to their chief. 
The officers of his own staff bore the body to the 
grave, which the soldiers had dug on the ram- 
part: the funeral-service was read by the chap- 
lain, and then the earth was thrown in, and the 
grave closed by the soldiers, 

When the morning dawned, the French, dis- 
covering that the British line had quitted its 
position, pushed forward some battalions to the 
heights of Santa Lucia; and, about noon, they got 
up some cannon to a rising ground near the har- 
bour, and fired at the transports, At two o'clock 
in the afternoon General Hill's protecting brigade 
embarked under the citadel. During that night 
and the following morning General Beresford, 
who kept possession of the citadel, sent off all 
the sick and wounded whose condition admitted 
of their being removed: and about noon on the 
18th this rear-guard got into the boats and 
reached the fleet in safety. The inhabitants had 
undertaken to maintain the town, but it appears 
that the French made no effort to attack it, or to 
interrupt the embarkation. The enemy were no 
doubt kept in awe by the presence of some Eng- 
lish line-of-battle ships. When all were on board, 
the admiral made the signal for sailing, and the 
transports, under a strong convoy, sailed for 
England. 

In the battle of Coruna the English lost from 
800 to 1000 men, the French from 2000 to 3000. 
Our troops had never fought better. 

Thus ended the retreat to Coruna, and the first 
campaign of the English in Spain (during the 
present war; for the exploits of Lord Peter- 
borough and General Stanhope in Queen Anne’s 
time must not be forgotten). Our greatest captain 
has said that he could discover only one error 
in Moore’s campaign—his not sufficiently pro- 
viding for retreat when he advanced against 
Soult,’ 

The great Whig organ in the north had not 
waited till now to cast discredit upon the war in 
the Peninsula and our interference in it; to de- 
clare despondingly that, after all, we must expect 
to fight the battle with Bonaparte on our own 
shores; that Ireland must be torn from us, and 
that even the most unsuccessful war which France 
could carry on in this commercial country must 
be attended with the most dreadful of conse- 
quences. The same organ or luminary had, at 
the beginning of the struggle, delivered the dis- 
couraging oracle that the Spaniards could not be 


1 The modest words of the great captain are these :—“ In Sir 
John Moore’s campaign I can see but one error: when he ad- 
vanoed to Sahagun he should have considered it as a movement 
of yetreat, and sent officers to the rear to mark and prepare the 
halting-places for every brigade. But this opinion I have formed 
after long experience of war, and especially of the peculiarities of 
a Spanish war, which must have been seen to be understood; finally, 
it is an opinion formed after the event.” j 
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aided, but must be defeated and for ever subdued 
by the tremendous power of the French emperor ; 
that it would be madness in the English to think 
of assisting them, and a wickedness of the worst 
sort to endeavour to form another coalition 
against the French ; that army after army would 
be poured through the Pyrenees until all Spain 
was one field of blood; that nothing could resist 
the vigour and unity of Bonaparte, and the dis- 
cipline of his veteran soldiers, &c. &c.* The de- 
feats and errors of the Spaniards, the retreat and 
death of Moore, and other obvious facts, had pre- 
pated many minds for the reception of these dark 
omens; and a large portion of the parliamentary 
opposition were disposed not only to censure our 
management of the war in the Peninsula, but 
also to maintain that no management or skill 
whatsoever could enable us either to defend Por- 
tugal and Spain, or to inflict any blow by land 
on our invincible foe. All these parliamentary 
prophecies may be read, by those who have the 
patience to read them, in the debates of the times, 
We say times, for they were not only issued now, 
but continued to be issued for years, and almost 
down to the eve of the brilliant day when Wel- 
lington drove the last French corps down the 
French side of the Pyrenees. The majority for 
ministers who entertained better hopes was found, 
however, to be considerable. Five days before 
the meeting of parliament—on the 14th of Jan- 
uary, when Moore’s retreat was known, and when 
Spanish affairs bore so gloomy an aspect—Mr, 
Canning signed the treaty of amity and alliance 
with the Spanish insurgents, binding his country, 
which was not hitherto bound by any treaty, to 
support the cause to the utmost of its power; and 
never to acknowledge any other King of Spain 
than his Catholic majesty Ferdinand VII, his 
heirs, or such lawful successor as the Spanish na- 
tion itself should acknowledge. This was a species 
of political heroism, let the hopes our ministers 
entertained about the new Austrian war be what 
they might. 

The noble secretary-at-war lost no ‘time in 
urging the necessity of increasing our military 
force. By two acts greater activity was given to 
enlistment in the militia, and that force was car- 
ried to ita full number ; the vacancies left by the 
bill of last session for allowing the militia soldiers 
to volunteer into the line were filled up; and from 
20,000 to 30,000 regular troops, which had been 
doing garrison or coast duty, were added to the 
corps disposable for foreign service. An active 
system of recruiting for the line was commenced 
at the same time. Some additions were also 
made to the navy; and in this year the number 
of cruising line-of-battle ships in commission was 


127, being the maximum during the war. Above 
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£27,000,000 were voted for the army and ord- 
nance, and nearly £19,000,000 for the navy. The 
total amount of supplies for the year for Great 
Britain and Ireland was £53,862,000. Among 
the ways and means it was necessary to raise a 
loan of £11,000,000. The loan was contracted 
for at a lower rate of interest than money had 
ever been before borrowed at on the public ac- 
count: ministers quoted this as proof of public 
credit and prosperity. 

Early in the session a subject was introduced 
which excited extraordinary interest, and which, 
for months, caused nearly all other public ntat- 
ters to be forgotten by the people. Mr. Wardle, 
a Welsh gentleman and colonel of militia, who 
had married a Welsh lady of considerable fortune; 
who in earlier days had been distinguished by his 
high Tory zeal, and by the eagerness with which 
he offered to carry his Welsh militiamen into Ire- 
land to put down the rebels, had lately changed his 
political creed, and had cultivated a closeacquaint- 
ance with Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Folkestone, 
and other members of the extreme opposition 
party. On the 27th of January he affirmed in the 
House of Commons that everything was wrong 
and rotten at the Horse-guards; that the Duke of 
York, the commander-in-cluef, suffered himself 
to be swayed by one Mary Anne Clarke, who had 
been carrying on a traffic in commissions and pro- 
motions. Notsatisfied with blaming the easiness 
of temper of the royal commander-in-chief, War- 
dle insisted that he was a partaker in the benefit 
and profit arising from these pecuniary transac- 
tions. This was a fine theme for the opposition 
orators in parliament,and for the ballad-singers in 
the streets. An inquiry was instituted, and Mrs. 
Clarke was examined at the bar of the House, 
where she displayed infinite malice, infinite im- 
pudence, and a great deal of promptitude and wit. 
It was not proved, unless we admit the evidence 
of this woman, and a single story of her friend, 
Miss Mary Anne Taylor (whose brother was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Clarke's sister), that the commander- 
in-chief ever knew of her getting money even for 
her own use by the favours which he dispensed 
at her intercession; but that he had yielded to 
that intercession, and had granted a few commis- 
sions, promotions, and appointments to persons 
recommended by Mrs. Clarke, was proved and 
established by ample and good evidence. Testi- 
monials of the highest value, as coming from the 
most competent judges, continued, however, to be 
given to the Duke ef York’s general management 
of affairs at the Horse-guards; and it was cogently 
urged that the numeraus improvements which 
he had introduced into the army, and the point 
of excellence to which the army had attained 
since he had been its commander-in-chief, ought 
to cover and wipe away a few petty irregularities 
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and peccadilloes. It might be proved that the 
duke had his weaknesses; but no one could dis- 
prove the facts that he had been assiduous and 
most punctual in his attention to the business of 
the army, and that he had proved himself to be 
a good man of business. The army had never 
had a commander-in-chief with whom it was 80 
well satisfied, or to whom it was so much attached: 
—take common soldiers, as well as officers of 
every class, and these feelings of satisfaction and 
attachment would be found in immense majorities. 
Such were the best arguments used in the duke’s 
defence, and the truths on which they rest remain 
indisputable. The house, however, on the 19th 
of March only counted a majority of eighty-two 
upon a motion favourable to the duke; and here- 
upon his royal highness resigned. This termin- 
ated a discussion which occupied nearly a third 
of the whole session, to thé grievous interruption 
of other business, and more grievous interruption 
of the progress of public morality. 

It had been hoped, on the resignation of the 
Duke of York, that the system of the admiralty 
would be adopted at the war-office, and that the 
office of commander-in-chief would be put in 
commission. This had been the more confidently 
expected, as it would make several places, instead 
of one, and so far tend to increase the patronage 
of government. But, to the disappointment of 
sundry expectants, ministers made no alteration 
in the existing system, and that worthy, but old 
and pedantic and worn-out officer, Lieutenant- 
general Sir David Dundas, was appointed to suc- 
ceed his royal highness, The army felt that it 
had sustained a grievous loss by this change, and 
before old Sir David had presided six months at 
the Horse-guards there was a universal clamour 
against him. 

On the 15th of June, Sir Francis Burdett made 
a motion for a sweeping parliamentary reform. 
Nearly all the country gentlemen in the house 
had left town, and of the members that remained 
but few were inclined to enter upon this discus- 
sion at the fug-end of the session. Sir Francis 
had intended to make his motion the day before, 
but there had not been members enough present 
to make a house; and now, when the house di- 
vided, he found only fifteen to vote for him, while 
seventy-four voted against him. On the 21st of 
June the session was closed with a speech from 
the throne, again delivered by commissioners. 

The Austrian war operated as a grand diver- 
sion likely to be highly favourable for the Penin- 
sula, as it distracted the attention of Bonaparte, 
obliged him to withdraw his imperial guards 
from Spain, and prevented his sending reinforce- 
ments to that country so quickly as he would 
otherwise have done. The British government, 
undismayed by the unfortunate, but not inglori- 
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ous or discouraging result of Sir John Moore's 
campaign, and undeterred by the orators and 
writers who represented the attempt as the height 
of madness, resolved to persevere in sending as- 
sistance to the Peninsula, and to enter upon that 
war on a larger and a bolder scale. Spain, at 
that moment, did indeed seem prostrate and lost; 
and even Portugal, from which the French had 
been completely expelled, was, long before the 
rising of parliament, reinvaded by an army under 
Marshal Soult. But in a memorandum dated 
on the 7th of March, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
who had well examined 
the country during his 
short stay in it, deliver- 
ed his decided opinion 
that Portugal might 
he defended, whatever 
might be the result of 
the contest in Spain; 
and that in the mean- 
time the measures 
adopted for the defence 
of Portugal would be 
highly useful to the 
Spaniards in their con- 
test with the French. 
There could now be 
scarcely a doubt as to 
the proper person to be 
appointed to the su- 
preme command of the 
armies in Portugal. If 
any such doubt had 
lingered, it ought to 
have been dissipated 
by Sir Arthur’s memo- 
randum of the 7th of 
March, by other suggestions he offered to minis- 
ters with rare brevity, clearness, and precision, 
aud by the concurring opinions of the best officers 
in the British army. Men as well as officers, Por- 
tuguese as well as British, called loudly for his re- 
turn to the Peninsula, In spite of the very illiberal 
and very unwise opposition of Lord Folkestone, 
and a few other individuals of that party, votes of 
thanks to Sir Arthur, and a resolution in appro- 
bation of the gallant conduct of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates who had fought at 
Roliga and Vimeira, were passed by both houses 
in the month of February. Towards the end of 
March, Sir Arthur Wellesley, having previously 
resigned his office of secretary for Ireland, as 
well as his seat in parliament, and having taken 
a long farewell of home politics, accepted the chief 
command of the British forces in the Peninsula. 
On the 15th of April he set sail from Portsmouth 
for Lisbon in the Surverllante frigate, which was 
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very nearly lost in a storm at the back of the 
Isle of Wight, the night after she quitted Spit- 
head.’ On the 22d of April he arrived safely 
at Lisbon, and took the command of the army, 
which had now been left for some time in the 
hands of Sir J. Cradock. 

Soult, after the capitulation of the Spaniards 
at Coruna, had obtained easy possession of Ferrol, 
Bilbao, and all the most important places on the 
northern coast of Spain. Then he had proceeded 
towards Portugal, and, having entered that coun- 
try by Braga, he had 
taken possession of 
Oporto on the 29th of 
March, after aspiritless 
resistance of only two 
days. Upon the rapid 
advance of Soult, Sir J. 
Cradock had concen- 
trated his forces for 
the defence of Lisbon. 
There were other dis- 
couraging circumstan- 
ces; the French had re- 
duced many towns and 
districts on the east of 
the Ebro; Saragossa, 
a second time besieged, 
was not so valorous 
or so fortunate as in 
1808, but had been 
obliged to surrender at 
discretion on the 14th 
of February; and what 
was gloomiest of all,the 
Spaniards at Madrid, 
and inmany other large 
cities and districts 
seemed to be quietly re- 
signing themselves to the dominion of King 
Joseph. Still, however, there were some brighter 
glimpses—some few indications of Spanish pa- 
triotism and resolution; for no sooner had Soult 
evacuated Galicia than the people rose in arms, 
and several places in the Asturias and in the 
Biscayan provinces had been retaken by the pa- 
triots. Moreover, in Portugal, a body of regulais 
had been admirably disciplined in the English 
manner by General Beresford, to whom the Prince- 
regent of Portugal had given the chief command 
of all his troops. Beresford’s Portuguese, being 
added to the British reinforcements, enabled Sir 
Arthur to take the field with an army of about 
25,000 men. His first business was to dislodge 
Soult from Oporto; and to this end, and after 
leaving a division on the Tagus to guard the 
eastern frontiers against the French division or 


corps of Victor, stationed in Spanish Estrema- 
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dura, he quitted Lisbon on the 28th of April, for 
Coimbra. Having collected his forces at Coim- 
bra, he moved, on the 9th of May, in the direc- 
tion of Oporto, driving back all the French who 
had advanced south of the Douro. By the 11th 
he occupied the southern bank of that river op- 
posite the town of Oporto. The French had de- 
atroyed the bridges and removed the boats to 
their own side; and Soult was preparing to retire 
leisurely by the road to Galicia. But Wellesley 
determined that the marshal’s retreat should not 
be quite so comfortable; he sent General Murray 
with a brigade to pass the Douro, about four 
miles above Oporto, whilst the brigade uf guards 
was directed to cross the river at the suburb of 
Villanova, and the main body, under Wellesley’s 
own eye, was to attempt a passage in the centre, 
by means of any boats that they could find, just 
above the town. These movements were exe- 
cuted with rare rapidity and precision ; and part 
of the British troops entered into the city, charg- 
ing the French through the streets, Soult in- 
stantly ordered a retreat, which was effected in 
the utmost confusion; he left behind his sick and 
wounded and many prisoners, besides artillery 
and ammunition. 

Thus the fair city of Oporto was left in posses- 
sion of the British, The passage of the wide 
and rapid Douro, effected in broad day, with most 
defective means of transport, and in presence of a 
French marshal, at the head of 10,000 veterans, 
has been considered one of Wellington’s finest 





achievements. He had lost only twenty-three | 
killed and ninety-eight wounded. Soult’s loas was 
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Arthur, who cut up his rear-guard and took some 
prisoners. “We should have had the whole of 
Soult’s rear-guard,” says Sir Arthur, “if we had 
but had half an hour more day-light. . . He 
has lost everything—cannon, ammunition, bag- 
gage, military chest; and his retreat is, in every 
respect, even in weather, a pendant for the re- 
treat of Coruna.” Thus speedily was Sir John 
Moore avenged on the French marshal who had 
pursued him. Soult, like Moore, had to retire 
through a mountainous country: he left the road 
strewed with dead horses and mules, and with the 
bodies of French soldiers, who were put to death 
by the peasantry before the advanced guard of 
the British could come up and save them. The 
French, by their own conduct, had provoked this 
merciless retaliation. The same horrible scenes 
occurred in all the subsequent retrograde move- 
ments of the French: the blessed fountains of 
mercy were dried up in the invaders and in the 
invaded. With troops that carried with them 
over the roughest roads artillery, baggage, and 
full equipments, Sir Arthur could not hope to 
come up with Soult with an army that had light- 
ened itself by throwing away everything, and that 
depended for its provisions on plunder. He 
stopped his pursuit at Montalegre, a few leagues 
from the frontier of Spain, across which the 
French fled in irremediable disorder—in a state 
so crippled that they could do no harm, and might 
have been destroyed by Romana, if that general 
had had any force at all, But Romana, who 
ought to have met Soult on 
the borders of Galicia, was 
again “ nowhere.” 

The advanced guard of the 
British army entered Spain 
by Zarza-la-Mayor, on the 2d 
of July; and on the 8th Sir 
Arthur’s head-quarters were 
at Plasencia. The history 
of these Spanish campaigns 
does not admit of abridgment. 
We can do little more than 
name the principal battles 
which were fought. Sir 
Arthur immediately found, 
as Sir John Moore had done, 
that the Spanish generals 
were never to be depended 
upon—that provisions and forage were rarely to 
be procured. Sir Robert Wilson was detached 


very large, and the sick and wounded he left in | with the Lusitanian Legion, some Portuguese Ca- 
Oporto amounted to 700. On taking possession of , cadores, and two Spanish battalions in the direc- 
Oporto, General Wellesley issued a very necessary | tion of Madrid; and notwithstanding the immen- 
proclamation, strictly enjoining the inhabitants | sity of the French force which might have been 
to respect the French wounded and prisoners. | brought upon him, Sir Robert, by wonderful 

On the evening of the 16th of May, Soult was | marches, succeeded in getting in Marshal Victor's 
overtaken on the road near Salamende by Sir | rear, and in reaching Escalona, which is only eight 
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Cuesta attacked Victor's outposts at Talavera, and 
drove them in. On the 23d the British columus 
were again formed for the attack of the French 
position, as Sir Arthur wished to beat Victor be- 


leagues from the Spanish capital. These move- 
ments terrified Joseph, and gave great encourage- 
ment to theSpanish guerillas, On the 22d of July, 
the combined armies of Sir Arthur Wellesley and 
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fore he should be joined by Sebastiani, who was 
coming up from La Maucha; but old Cuesta was 
whimsical and perverse, and would uot fight that 
day. At the midnight hour Maishal Victor re- 
treated, in order to form the junction with Sebas- 
tiani. When Sir Arthur halted the British troops 
at Talavera, Cuesta seemed all of a sudden to be 
invaded by an irrepressible energy and activity ; 
and, with remarkable arrogance, he singly dashed 
forward in pursuit of the French. He was 
soundly beaten at Torrijos on the 26th by Victor's 
rear-guard. Having been joined not only by Se- 
bastiani, but also by King Joseph and Marshal 
Jourdan, who brought with them the guards and 
the garrison of Madrid, Victor retraced his steps 
and on the 27th attacked two advanced British, 
brigades, which fell steadily back across the plain 
into ther assigned positions in the line This 
was about two o'clock in the afternoon; but the 
terrible battle of Talavera did not begin in 
earnest until it was dark—a darkness illumi- 
nated only by the flames from the cannon’s mouth 
and the blaze of musketry. On the morning of 
the 28th, the battle was renewed by a desperate 
attempt on the part of the French to gain posses- 
sion of the height on which the British left was 
posted, but the two strong columns that were 
thrown against it for this purpose were driven 
backward down the steeps with a terrible slaughter. 
After a long pause the enemy resumed their at- 
tacks at noon, which extended over the British 
left and centre ; but in every quarter their desper- 
ate onsets were met, resisted, and bafiled, chiefly 
by charges of the bayonet. 

In the end the French were thoroughly dis- 
comfited, The British, reduced to less than 

Vou IV. 


14,000 men, and exhausted by fatigue, were un- 
able to pursue the enemy, aud Cuestu’s Spaniards, 
who had scarcely been engaged at all, were in- 
capable of making any evolution. The combat, 
which began at night, was not decided until the 
following evening. Talavera was a double battle. 
Out of the 50,000 men, which they had on the 
field at the beginning of the combat, the French 
had lost 7000 in killed and wounded, an immense 
number of officers and two generals being among 
the killed. Out of the less than 20,000 British, 
857 had been killed and 3913 wounded ; 653 were 
reported missing; and two general officers, Majo - 
general Mackenzie and Brigadier-general Lang- 
worth, were among the slain. The French also 
lost a considerable number of men as prisoners, 
and as they retired they left in the hands of the 
English seventeen pieces of artillery, with tum- 
brils and ammunition complete. Except at Al 
buera, the French never again fought so well 
throughout the rest of this war; and yet France 
confessed, in a hurried night-retreat, that she had 
been beaten and humiliated :— 
‘Fay from the field where lute she fought — 
The tents where late she lay— 
With rapid step and humbled thought, 
All might she holds her way , 
I eaying to Britamm’s conquering sous 
Standards rent and ponderous giwie, 
The trophies of the fray , 
The weak, the wounded, and the slain, 


The triumph of the battle plain, 
The glory of the day "! 





' Battles of Talavera, a poem General Sarrazin, who, like a 
good Frenchman does not hke to confess too much, confenses 
that “the bloody day (la sanglante journée) of Talavera had 
spread terror in the French army (avait repandy l'efror duns 
Varmee Frangaise) ' 

349 
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By the 2d of September, Sir Arthur had his 


Robert Craufurd reached Sir Arthur Wellesley’s | head-quarters at Badajoz, close on the frontiers 


camp from Lisbon, with the 43d, 52d, and 95th 
(rifles). The reinforcement altogether amounted 
to nearly 3000 men. This was the light brigade, 
which was ever after in advance during the 
peninsular campaigns, and which acquired mili- 
tary celebrity for its gallantry and quickness of 
movement.! But army upon army was gathering 
round the British. On the evening of the 3d of 
August, Sir Arthur learned at Oropesa that Soult’s 
advanced posts were at Navalmoral, and conse- 
quently between him and the bridge of Almaraz, 
on the Tagus, thus cutting the line of communi- 
cation with Portugal. The English general was 
now placed between the mountains and the Tagus, 
with a French army advancing upon each flank, 
and with his retreat by the bridge at Almaraz 
completely cut off. After the experience he had 
had of Cuesta and the Spanish army, he could 
not rely upon them in an open field of battle; and 
he could not, with 17,000 British, fatigued and 
famishing, hope to fight successively two French 
armies, each nearly three times stronger than his 
own. But there was still one—and only one— 
line of retreat left open to the British ; for, a little 
below Talavera, the Tagus was crossed by the 
bridge of Arzobispo; and by this route, and by 
this bridge, Sir Arthur determined to retire im- 
mediately, before the enemy should have time to 
intercept him. It was a blessing that the Span- 
iards, who generally destroyed what they ought 
to have left standing, and left standing what they 
ought to have destroyed, had not blown up the 
bridge! The 2000 wounded, the artillery, the 
stores, were all carried safely over the Tagus; 
before evening the general took up an excellent 
position behind the right bank of that river ; and 
then the British army was safe.’ 


} André Vieusseux, Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. 


The author of this admirable, brief, and correct compendium, 
served for some time in the Peninsula with the light brigade 

2“ Tt was Wellington's great merit that ho discovered from the 
outset that more than one sort of genius and of good luck was 
necessary in wrestling with Napoleon. Continental Europe had 
thrice entered the ring, and it had thrice received a fall; nor 
did it seem to have profited by the lesson. Numbers, courage, 
and discipline had not inclined the balance in its favour. The 
finest armies had been beaten, and the most renowned com- 
manders had shown their inability to match him. 

‘* It will be readily admitted that the great continental powers 
were endowed with resolution and patriotism; they were governed 
by statesmen of consummate ability, but they wanted a general. 
. . + They assumed the affensive asa matter of course, as if a 
besten and demoralized army could face on equal terms an army 
flushed by victory. It was thus that Austria, in seeking to 
avenge Marengo, found Ulm and Austerlite. Prussia, aiming 
at a great victory to wipe out Austerlitz, found Jena and Auer- 
stadt. Russia, seeking to gain a great victory after Jena, found 
Eylau and Friedland It was thus, again, that Austria once 
more entered the lista, in 1800, with a superb army, after having 
voted a levy en masse that brought all her able-bodied male 
population to the field of battle; she assumed the offensive on 
all bands, and this superhuman effort led her to Ratisben and 
Wagtam [ 


of Portugal; and in a day or two a part of his 
army was sent across the frontier, and his sick 
and wounded were conveyed to the strongly forti- 
fied Portuguese town of Elvas, 

Soult’s army now went into cantonments in 
Estremadura and Leon, near the borders of Por- 
tugal; Joseph Bonaparte had got back to Madrid 
as soon as it had been possible or safe to do 80; 
French moveable columns, not unlike the infernal 
columns which had formerly traversed the Vendée, 
now traversed various parts of Spain; the irre- 
gular guerilla warfare was carried on in many 
distant provinces and districts; some towns on 
the eastern coast, in Catalonia and Valencia, 
were taken by the French, while others held out, 
costing the besiegers an enormous sacrifice of life; 
but, from the middle of August till the middle of 
November, no actions took place in the field, of 
any importance, on the part of any of the scat- 
tered Spanish armies ; nor was the repose of the 
British forces very materially interrupted until 
the month of May, 1810. But, on the 19th of 
November, the army of Andalusia—the largest 
that the junta had hitherto sent into the field— 
was destroyed by Mortier and Sebastiani in the 
battle of Ocafia; and this defeat drew after it the 
destruction of the army of the Duque del Parque, 
at Alba de Tormes, on the 28th of November. 
These reverses were entirely owing.to the ignor- 
ance, presumption, and mismanagement of the 
Spanish generals. 

On the 4th of September, almost as soon as the 
news of his remarkable battle reached England, 
Sir Arthur was raised to the peerage with the 
titles of Baron Douro of Wellesley and Viscount 
Wellington of Talavera. He had now placed his 


army in cantonments on the line of the Guadiana, 


** Amid this whirlwind of victories, one man alone scanned 
the situation with a steady eye, and measured the whole depth 
of the chasm. Wellington was aware that fortune could not 
change sides at a leap, and that it was only after repeated trials 
that you could win her favours. He saw at once that Napoleon 
was not to be beaten a2 la Napoldéon—with his own weapons; that 
it was folly to steke all on one cast of the die, and to beard his 
colossal antagonist in his own stronghold; and that, before ac- 
quiring the art of gaining great victories, it was necessary to 
begin by learning to avoid defeats, and for a time to decline all 
engagements. This idea, simple enough in good sooth, was, as 
matters stood, a flash of genius. Men of the greatest ability 
both in theory and practice, in the cabinet and on the field, had 
groped about that idea for fifteen years without grasping it ... 
All that Wellington did, said, and thought, from the first day 
that he held the supreme command, shows that he was under 
the sway of this master idea; that he had a clearly defined sys- 
tem ; that he had chalked out for himself a course to follow, and 
that he adhered to it with all the stubborn tenacity of bis race. 
After the campaign of Talavera, he renounced all direct oo- 
operation and association with the Spanish army. On that oo- 
casion he had marched and fought a battle againat his judgment, 
and notwithstanding his victory he was obliged to fall back. 
Thereupon he declared that he should never be caught doing the 
like again.”—The Duke of Wellington, his Character, éc., by Jules 
Maurel, p. 82. 
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to cover Portugal from Soult, who had established 
himself in Leon and Estremadura. 

The declaration of war by Austria against 
France—which would not have been made at that 
moment without English encouragement and pro- 
mises of aid—bound our government to attempt 
two great diversions in two very opposite parts of 
Europe—in Holland and in the south of Italy— 
and this in addition to the war we were carrying 
on in the Spanish peninsula, which gave occu- 
pation to 200,000 French. From the beginning 
of the month of May preparations were made for 
fitting out one of the greatest armaments that 
had ever issued from the ports of Great Britain ; 
and by the end of July an army of 40,000 men 
was collected, and a fleet of thirty-seven sail of 
the line, two fifty-gun ships, three of forty-four 
guns, twenty-three frigates, thirty-one ship and 
brig sloops, five bomb-vessels, twenty-three gun- 
brigs, and about 120 sail of hired cutters, tenders, 
gunboats, &c.—in all 245 vessels of war—accom- 
panied by about 400 sail of transports, was ready 
to convey, and co-operate with the army. Un- 
fortunately the destination of this mighty ar- 
mament could not possibly be concealed from 
the French, or from any other people that knew 
what was, and had long been in progress on the 
Scheldt. Not even Nelson and Trafalgar had 
made Bonaparte despair of disputing the sove- 
reignty of the seas and invading England. Ever 
since the spring of 1807 formidable naval pre- 
parations had been carried on by France in those 
waters; and by the spring of the present year 
ten seventy-four gun ships were at anchor near 
the Calot Sand; nine ships of the line were on 
the stocks at Antwerp, most of them ready to be 
launched; and at the same place the keels of 
nineteen ships of war, large and small, were 
laid; while on the stocks at Flushing there were 
one seventy-four and three smaller vessels. Be- 
sides these there were, at Flushing, at Antwerp, 
and in the Texel, several sail of the line actually 
ready for sea. Ministers made an unfortunate 
selection of commanders for this expedition : the 
Karl of Chatham, to whom they gave the supreme 
command of the land forces, had scarcely any- 
thing to recommend him, except his being an 
amiable man, and connected with great men; 
and as for Rear-admiral Sir Richard John 
Strachan, it would be committing an injustice to 
the navy not to say that there were fifty officers, 
even among those who had the requisites of 
professional rank or grade, fitter than he for the 
command of the fleet. 

On the 28th of July the grand armada—for 
such it might be called—set sail from the Downs. 
In the course of the following day, it was nearly 
all collected on the Dutch coast; and then began 
the differentes of opinion between the land and 
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sea commanders, and the discovery that the fleet 
was not sufficiently provided with boats for 
landing the troops, ordnance, &. The wiser 
part of the officers were for going on to Antwerp 
at once (Antwerp was not forty-five miles dis- 
tant), to try a coup de main before the place 
should be put in a full state of defence ; but the 
less wise were for beginning with Flushing ; and 
this last opinion prevailed. Flushing, whose 
importance, as compared with Antwerp, was as 
ten to a thousand, was invested on the lst or 2d 
of August ; but so slow were our incapable com- 
manders that nearly a fortnight elapsed before 
they got their batteries all ready, and commenced 
their bombardment in earnest. They began to 
bombard hotly on the 13th; and on the 15th, 
General Mounet, who commanded the garrison 
of Flushing, requested a suspension of hostilities. 
On the following evening the articles of capitu- 
lation were signed ; and the garrison, amounting 
to about 6000 men, laid down their arms in front 
of the place. The ships that were afloat had fled 
at the approach of the English ; those that were 
on the stocks, or in dock, were secured. The re- 
duction of Flushing was the virtual termination 
of the campaign. On the 21st, and not sooner, 
the /ate Lord Chatham removed his head-quarters 
from Flushing to Veere; and on the 23d he 
went to Ter Goes, on the contiguous island of 
South Beveland, and talked solemnly of going 
to Antwerp. But before he could get there he 
must reduce Lillo and Liefkenshoeck, places 
strong of old, and of late years made much 
stronger. A great many batteries had’ been 
erected during the fortnight and more that he 
had been pottering at Flushing. And while he 
paused and pondered for nearly another fort- 
night, Marshal Bernadotte arrived at Antwerp, 
und from 40,000 to 50,000 regular troops, French, 
Dutch, and Germans, were collected in that 
neighbourhood, together with hosts of militia 
both from Belgium and from Holland. Add to 
all this, that 10,000 of the British troops had 
been left behind to keep possession of the island 
of Walcheren ; that 3000 were on the sick list; 
that nearly all the provisions brought from Eng- 
land were eaten up; that the country we had 
seized could supply next to nothing: and we 
need not be surprised that a council of war, called 
together by the Earl of Chatham, on the 27th of 
August, should be decidedly of opinion “that it 
was not advisable to undertake further opera- 
tions.” 

By the 4th of September every part of Zealand 
was evacuated by the English, except the island 
of Walcheren. On the 14th of September, Earl 
Chatham embarked for England with the greater 
part of the army, leaving Sir Eyre Coote to hold 
the command of the remainder, and to keep 
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possession of Walcheren, for the purpose of 
blocking up the Scheldt, stopping the egress of 
the Batavo-Gallic fleet, and keeping open an 
inlet for the trade of Great Britain into Holland! 
Before the Earl of Chatham took his final de- 
parture, 8000 men were on the sick list. And 
he had not been gone long when all the force he 
had left under Sir Eyre Coote began to disappear 
with alarming rapidity in the hospitals or in 
the grave. England considered herself bound to 
retain possession, so long as it could be of any 
use to our unlucky ally: and the Emperor of 
Austria solicited us to continue our operations 
in Holland down to the moment, and apparently 
even past the time, when, beaten again, and 
again losing all heart, he prostrated himself at 
his conqueror’s feet. Dearly as it cost us, our 
occupation of Walcheren cost Bonaparte many 
exertions ag well as anxieties. But at last, on 
the 13th of November, which was a month all 
but two days after the Emperor Francis had 
signed his degrading treaty of peace with the 
Emperor Napoleon in Vienna, his capital, orders 
were despatched to Lieutenant-general Don, who 
had succeeded Sir Eyre Coote in the command, 
to evacuate Flushing, and take such measures as 
he might judge most effective for the destruction 
of thébasin and of the naval defences of the 
island. The piers of the flood-gate of the basin 
at Flushing were blown up with gunpowder ; 
the strong and costly pile-work on the east side 
was destroyed; the arsenal and magazines in 
Bonaparte’s new dockyard were burned; but 
very little was done to damage the land forti- 
fications of the place, lest the houses and pro- 
perty of the townspeople should be injured by 
the explosion. The 6000 prisoners who sur- 
rendered in Flushing had been shipped off for 
England long ago. The ships on the stocks were 
destroyed ; but one fine new frigate was brought 
away, as were also the timbers of a seventy-four, 
which, being put together at Woolwich, produced 
in 1812 a good ship, which was called the 
Chatham, to preserve, we suppose, the memory 
of that earl’s Walcheren exploits. These things 
and the fever were about all we brought back 
from this expedition, which cost us many thou- 
sands of lives and many millions of money. 

Our diversion on the side of Italy cost no such 
enormous sacrifices, and yet it too was attended 
with some advantages to our allies ; for it tended 
to deprive Bonaparte of the services on the 
Danube of his most brilliant and best cavalry 
general, his brother-in-law, Joachim Murat, by 
virtue of Bayonne decrees now King of Naples. 
Our movements, moreover, along the whole ex- 
tent of the Neapolitan coasts obliged Murat to 
‘ reinforce his army in Calabria, to wear it out with 
long marches hither and thither, as the danger 
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seemed more imminent on this point or on that, 
and to keep on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic both French and Italian troops 
which would otherwise have been employed 
against the Austrians in Upper Italy, and in the 
Tyrol or the Illyrian provinces. It ig true that 
with all these stoppages Bonaparte contrived to- 
beat the Emperor Francis, but his work would 
have been much easier and more speedy if even 
this our Italian diversion had not been made. 

The crowned dragooner had signalized his 
accession to the Neapolitan Bourbon throne, on 
his arrival at Naples, by recovering from the 
English possession of the isle of Capri. Murat 
also recovered almost inimediately several places 
in Calabria, and among them, the rock, town, 
and castle of Scylla, which in the course of two 
years had changed masters three or four times. 
But it was easier to take old castles and irregu- 
larly fortified towns than to subdue the fierce 
spirit of the Calabrian people. Bands of insur- 
gents—all called by the French brigands or ban- 
ditti—still kept the field, or Jurked in the moun- 
tains and among the forests, As soon as one 
redoubtable chief was captured or killed, another 
sprang up to supply his place and avenge his 
fall. When the new war in Germany became 
known, and when intelligence reached the south- 
ern extremity of the peninsula, that the Austrians 
had beaten Eugene Beaubarnais in the north of 
Italy, and had compelled the French to retire 
behind the Adige, the Calabrians were highly 
excited, and hope | that their deliverance was at 
hand, 

On the 11th of June, Sir John Stuart, the 
hero of Maida, and now commander-in-chief of 
our forces in Sicily, embarked with 15,000 
British troops. On the 13th, his appearance 
induced the enemy to abandon the greater part 
of their posts along the shore of Calabria Ulte- 
riore; and the posts and works upon the line 
opposite to Messina, from which the French had 
long been threatening Sicily with invasion, were 
seized and destroyed by Licutenant-colonel Smith. 
Arms and ammunition were landed, and sent up 
the country for the use of the insurgents, who 
took possession of some of the mountain passes, 
where they did great mischief to Murat’s army, 
and who recovered several towns in the interior 
of the country, where they took sanguinary 
vengeance on the French, and their partizans 
and abettors. Two smaller expeditions, issuing 
from the port of Messina, landed 400 or 500 
Sicilian soldiers and Calabrian refugees in the 
Gulf of Gioia, and 2000 or 3000 soldiers, regular 
and irregular, between Reggio and Palmi. A 
portion of these forces, assisted by a few of our 
troops, undertook the siege of Scylla; the rest 
earried on a loose guerilla warfare, which cost 
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Murat rather dear. At the same time flotillas of , were precipitately recalled on the firat appearance 
English and Sicilian gun-boats and other armed | of our armament on the coast. On the 25th of 
vessels ran along and scoured all the coasts of | June, 2300 men, including some Sicilian light 
Calabria from the promontory of Scylla to the | infantry, a regiment of Corsican rangers, and a 
edge of the Gulf of Salerno, and from Reggio to | detachment of Calabrian Free Corps, were landed 
the head of the Gulf of Taranto, operating sim- | under the command of Major-general Macfarlane, 
ultaneously in the Tyrrhenian and in thé Ionian | in the island of Ischia. A chain of batteries, 
Seas, threatening a dozen places in one day, | which the French had erected to fortify every 
capturing or destroying many of these places, | accessible part of the shore, was easily turned ; 
making the French generals hurry now hither’ and then the batteries were successively aban- 
now thither, and spreading consternation inevery | doned. ‘The castle, which is situated on the 
town and station on both sea- 
boards, 

In the meanwhile Sir John 
Stuart, having been joined 
by some Sicilian forces, which 
embarked at Palermo, nomi- 
nally under the command of 
King Ferdinand’s second son, 
Don Leopold, Prince of Sa- 
Jerno, had made straight for 
the Bay of Naples, to menace 
the capital, and seize some of 
the islands in its immedi- 
ate neighbourhood Nothing 
would have been more easy 
than to bombard Naples and 
batter it to pieces; nor would 
it have been a work of great 
difficulty with 15,000 Buitish 
troops to have landed and litt CasTLF or IncHiA —biom a diawimng by TI Bibby 
driven Murat out of that city, 
for he had only some 11,000 or 12,000 regular | 
troops collected there, and of these the greater 
part were Neapolitans, whose discipline was in- 
complete, and whose fidelity and courage were | rendered at the first summons; and this event 
both exceedingly doubtful. But to destroy the | contributed to the almost entire capture or de- 
city under the eye of the son of the old king | struction of a very large flotilla of heavy gun- 
| 





summil of a steep detached rock, surrendered 
upon terms of capitulation. Thesmall butthickly- 
peopled island of Procida, close to Ischia, sur- 


would have been a particularly revolting act; and | boats. The two islands thus captured, with 
though 15,000 British troops might have taken, | hardly any loss, are among the most beautiful 
they could not have kept Naples in the case of | and productive of all the islands that lie close in 
the French beating the Austrians in Upper Italy; | to the coast of Italy. But no permanent occu- 
and several weeks before the arrival of our arma- | pation had ever been contemplated ; and, as it 
ment at Cape Miseno, the Archduke John, though | became evident that no diversion of ours could 
not beaten by the French, had been*compelled, | save Austria from her fate, Sir John Stuart 
by the reverses of the Austrian armies in other | dismantled the castles of Ischia and Procida, 
quarters, to abandon Upper Italy altogether. | destroyed the batteries and all the other works, 
Besides, Sir John Stuart’s plan was merely to | re-embarked his troops, and returned to Sicily. 

create and keep up an alarm, and “to make such | While the French were alarmed, and fully oc- 
a movement, as, although it should produce no | cupied in the south of Italy, Admiral Lord Col- 
issue of achievement to ourselves, might still | lingwood, who still retained the command-in-chief 
operate a diversion in favour of our Austrian | of our Mediterranean fleet—wearing out in hard 
allies.” And a considerable body of troops, | service the last days of an honourable and moat 
which Murat had recently detached from Naples | valuable life—recommended General Sir John 
as a reinforcement to Eugene Beauharnais, as | Stuart to send an expedition aguinst the islands 
well as alrnost the whole of a corps of 6000 men | of Zante, Corfu, and Cephalonia, which lie oppo- 
which he had sent into the Roman States to | site to the Neapolitan coast, at the mouth of the 
complete the seizure of the Papal dominions, | Adriatic, and which, partly by force, and partly 
which his brother-in-law, Napoleon, had ordered, | by an amicable understanding with the Czar 
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Alexander, had been seized and occupied by the | an immense number of field-officers perished on 
French, who were also looking forward to con- | the field or died of their wounds on the isle of 
quests or occupations in the Morea, and in other | Lobau. The visible discouragement of the men 
parts of continental Greece. The expedition was | was good evidence that Aspern had in fact been a 
undertaken with such secrecy that none of the | defeat to the French. Bonaparte remained six 
people knew whither they were going. It was | weeks cpoped up on the island of Lobau. Hav- 
very successful. On the 2d of October the French | ing re-established the bridge, and received rein- 
commandant surrendered to Brigadier-general | forcements, he once more crossed over to the 
Oswald not only the whole of the island of Zante, | Jeft bank of the Danube, and fought the battle 
but also the islands of Cephalonia, Ithaca, and ; of Wagram (6th of July), in which he defeated 
Cerigo. The island of Santa Maura was reduced | the Austrians: the loss on both sides was tre- 
in the month of April, 1810 ; but Corfu remained | mendous. Still the Austrian army was not de- 
in the hands of the French until the downfal of | stroyed or dispersed, and the Archduke Charles 
Bonaparte in 1814. was for continuing the struggle. Other counsels, 

Our government had not even yet recovered | however, prevailed, and an armistice was con- 
from its delusion about the value of countless | cluded at Znaym, and this led to the peace of 
sugar-islands and West Indian colonies, nor | Schénbrunn, which was not signed, however, 
opened its eyes to the sacrifice of capital and of | till the 14th of October. Napoleon had enter- 
human life contingent on these conquests and oc- | tained some idea of dismembering the Austrian 
cupations. In 1807 we had taken the Danish | empire; he had even addressed an invitation to 
West India islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and | the Hungarians to form an independent king- 
St. Croix; in 1808 we had captured the French | dom under a native ruler; but this address pro- 
West India islands of Mariegalante and Deseada; | duced no effect. Germany began to be agitated 
and in the course of the present year we took pos- | by a spirit of popular resistance against him ; 
session of the French West India colonies of | bands of partizans under Schill, the Duke of 
Cayenne and Martinique, as well as of a part of | Brunswick, and others, had appeared; the Ty- 
Spanish San Domingo, of which the French had | rol was still in arms, and he was not quite sure 
gained possession. These petty, insecure, and | of Russia. The war in Spain continued with 
costly conquests were also extended to the Afri-| dubious success, and the English had landed 
can coast, where we took Senegal from the French. | at Flushing. He thought best, therefore, to 

Austria had made astonishing exertions, and ' grant peace to Austria on moderate conditions. 
raised her armies to more than 400,000 men | Austria ceded Trieste, Carniola, and part of 
The Archduke Charles commanded the army of , Croatia, Salzburg, Cracow, and Western Galicia, 
Germany, the Archduke John the army of Italy. and several other districts, to the amount of 
Bonaparte, by one of his rapid and skilful man- , ‘about 2,500,000 inhabitants. The brave Tyro- 
ceuvres, broke the line of the Austrians, gained | lese were abandoned to their fate. Hofer and 
the battle of Eckmtihl, and obliged the Arch- | others of their chiefs were seized by the French, 
duke Charles to retire into Bohemia. On the 12th , taken to Mantua, and there shot. The Austrians, 
of May the French entered Vienna. The Arch-, moreover, were bound to pay into the French 
duke Charles now collected his army on the left exchequer, as expenses of war, 75,000,000 francs. 
bank of the Danube: Bonaparte crossed the river | it was from the palace of Schénbrunn in Vienna 
to attack him, and the great battle of Aspern took | that Bonaparte aimed his last thunderbolt at 
place on the 2lst of May. The battle remained | the head of the pope. In May, 1808, he had 
undecided; but on the following day it was re- | annexed, fay ever, the best part of the Papal 
newed with fury on both sides, when, in the | dominions to the mock kingdom of Italy; and 
midst of the action, Bonaparte was informed that | his own generals and the Roman revolutionary 
the bridge in his rear, which communicated with | party—about the most savage, atheistical, and in- 
the right bank of the Danube, had been carried | tolerant of all the reformers of that day—had con- 
off by a flood. Upon this he ordered a retreat, | stituted Pius VII. a prisoner inthe Vatican. At 
and withdrew his army into the island of Lobau, | midnight the palace was surrounded by French 
in the middle of the Danube. The loss of the| troops and gendarmes; the walls were scaled, 
French in killed and wounded was very great: | the inner doors were broken open ; ‘and between 
Marshal Lannes, Duke of Montebello, finished | two and three o'clock on the morning of the 6th 
his earthly career at Aspern; Generals Espagne | of J uly, the aged pontiff was seized and carried 
and Saint Hilaire were aleo among the slain ; and | off a prisoner to France, 
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Dissensions in the war department of the British cabinet—Changes in the ministry—The Marquis of Wellesley 
takes the office of foreign affairs—Sir Francis Burdett arrested for a hbel against the House of Commons— 
Parliamentary measures—State of the war in Spain—Soult appointed to the command of the French army— 
Movements of the French and British armies in the Peninsula—The peninsular war concentrated upon Portugal 
—Maasena sent by Bonaparte to oppose Wellington—Ciudad Rodrigo captured by the French—They take 
Almeida—Massena’s tardy advance on Lisbon— Wellington defeats him at Busaco— Retreat of Wellington to 
Torres Vedras—Ita strong entrenchments—Massena compelled to retreat from them—British successes in other 
guarters—Bonaparte marries the daughter of the Emperor of Austria—Louis Bonaparte abdicates the throne 
of Holland— Celebration of the national jubilee in Britain—Difficulties of the king—His domestic afflictions— 
A return of his mental malady unfits him for rule—The Prince of Wales installed as prince-regent—The Duke 
of York re-appointed commander-in-chief—W arlike operations in the Peninsula— Maseena’s calamitous retreat 
from Portugal—The French take Badajoz—Their defeat at Barrosa by Sir Thomas Graham— Unfavourable 
close of the campaign for the French—Victory of the British at Albuera—Dissension between the French aud 
Russian emperors—Its causes—Bonaparte resolves to invade Russia—His dieregard of the diesuarions to the 
enterprise—Lord Castlereagh re-appointed secretary for foreign affairs—Dissensions between the Tories and 
‘Whigs— Assassination of Mr. Perceval in the lobby of the House of Commons—His character— Resignation of 
ministers—The Earl of Liverpool appointed premier—New cabinet formed—Warlike operations in the Penin- 
sula—Wellington recovers Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz from the French—The French repulsed in their 
attempts upon Tarifa— Wellington advances into Spain—His victory at Salamanca— His difficulties at Madrid 
—He is disappointed of reinforcements—His unsuccessful siege of Burgos—He retires upon Portugal— His 
own summary of his procecdings in the Peninsula—Military operations at Alicante—War betwcen Britain 
and Ainerica. 


Mp TTE untoward course of events on | as to the causes which had led to the quarrel), 
3| the Continent, the disastrous issue | also resigned, and died a few days thereafter. 
of the Austrian war, together with | The ministers that remained in office after 
sundry other causes, produced vio- | these three resignations—with Lord Liverpool; 
lent dissensions in the British min- | the only remaining secretary of state, who had 
pee YX! istry, in a part of which there had | for some time to perform the duty of the home 
never been much harmony. It is a capital de- | office, the foreign office, and the war office—were 
fect in the construction of our cabinet, which | reduced almost to despair, scarcely knowing 
confides the direction of war not to one, but to | where to look for a new head and for two new 
two ministers, the secretary of state for foreign | colleagues. Their situation appeared at first so 
affairs having nearly as much authority over ! forlorn, that (on the 23d of September) official 
generals in the field as the secretary-at-war. | letters were addressed to Earl Grey, the now 
There had long been a jealousy, or a strong di- | leader of the Foxite Whigs, and to Lord Grew» 
vergency of opinion, between Mr. Canning, the | ville, informing them that his majesty had au- 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and Lord | thorized Lord Liverpool and Mr. Perceval to 
Castlereagh, the secretary-at-war. What one | communicate with their lordships for the purpose 
proposed in the cabinet the other almost invari- | of forming an extended and combined adminis- 
ably condemned ; and each was constantly com- | tration. To this invitation Earl Grey, who was 
plaining of an invasion of his official authority | in Northumberland, replied at once that he 
by the other. On the 21st of September, when ' would not enter into any coalition with the minis- 
the country was resounding with outcries against | ters now in place. Lord Grenville, who was in 
the Walcheren expedition, the management of | Cornwall, replied that he would lose no time in re- 
which was said to be disapproved of by the secre-| pairing to town, and begged leave to defer all 
tary for foreign affairs, a duel was fought be-! observations till his arrival. The day after his 
tween him and Lord Castlereagh. Mr. Canning| arrival in town he sent an answer conformable 
was wounded below the thigh-bone, and Lord | to that of Earl Grey. 
Castlereagh had a narrow escape. The two minis-| Great hopes were now entertained by the ad- 
ters had sent in theirresignations before they went | verse party that the ministry would fall to pieces 
to Putney Heath. The Duke of Portland, the head | altogether, It was said, as on some former oc- 
of the cabinet (who was not altogether blameless ' casions, that high offices and places went a-beg- 
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ging, and that none could be found to accept | the battle of Talavera, there were few subjects 


them. The only hope of the ministry now rested 
upon the Marquis Wellesley. Hints were 
thrown out that the marquis would not join 
any administration in which Mr. Canning was 
not included. But the marquis came home 
from Spain, being succeeded in his embassy by 
his brother Henry, and accepted, not the war de- 
partment, which Canning had destined for him, 
but the office of foreign affairs, which Canning 
himself had vacated. Early in December the 
ministerial arrangements were completed, Mr. 
Perceval taking the place of the deceased pre- 
mier, the Duke of Portland, thus uniting in him- 
self, as Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington had done 
before him, the offices of first lord of the trea- 
sury and chancellor of the exchequer. The loss 
of the Duke of Portland was little more than 
that of a name; but the loss of the eloquent pen 
and the still more eloquent tongue of Canning— 
the best debater, and on the whole perhaps the 
greatest orator now in parliament—was a most 
serious loss; aud the secession of Mr. Huskisson, 
who resigned his seat at the treasury, was also 
felt and regretted. Asif his previous domestic 
employment had particularly qualified him for 
the war department, the Earl of Liverpool was 
transferred from the home office to the office 
which Lord Castlereagh had quitted, becoming 
secretary of state for the department of war 
and the colonies, and being succeeded in the 
home office by the Hon. R. Ryder. Lord Pal- 
merston became under-secretary-at-war in lieu 
of Sir James Pulteney. These were all the 
changes that were made.’ 
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again delivered by commission. 


ministers no small pains to draw it up ; for, after | cil. 


for congratulation. Amendments, strongly con- 
demning the ministerial direction of the whole 
war, and particularly the Walcheren expedition, 
were moved in both houses, but were rejected 
by great majorities 

By the publication of a libel against the House 
of Commons, and of a passionate and dangerous 
appeal from the authority of parliament to the 
excited people, Sir Francis Burdett incurred the 
displeasure of the house; and on the Sth of 
April it was carried by a majority of thirty-eight 
that he should be committed to the Tower under 
the warrant of the speaker. Sir Francis shut 
himself up in his mansion in Piccadilly, barring 
his doors and windows, and declaring that he 
would yield only to force. This led to a lament- 
able popular riot, in the course of which two 
men were killed and several more wounded. 
Since the No-Popery riots London had seen no 
such commotion as this, and since the days of 
John Wilkes no such idol as Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. The French newspapers announced that it 
was a revolution. But the end of it all was that 
the baronet was lodged in the Tower and kept 
there until the prorogation. 

The supplies voted for the year amounted to 
£52,185,000, of which the Irish proportion was 
£6,106,000. The ways and means, which it was 
calculated would leave a surplus of £141,200, 


| included a loan of £8,000,000, which was ne- 


gotiated on terms even more moderate than those 
of the preceding year. No new taxes were pro- 
posed ; and a favourable report was made of the 
commerce and general prosperity of the country. 


The session opened on the 23d of , At the same time Mr. Perceval drew a striking 
January. The king’s speech was | picture of the stateof commercial affairs in France, 
It had cost | and of the effects produced by our orders in coun- 


The orders in council had not done all the 


1 ** We have arrived at the end of 1809. The critical moment 
draws nigh. Napoleon has just dictated peace to Europe for the 
third time. The Continent is quiet, and the empire has 1,000,000 
men under arms, whom it can launch upon Spain, already 
half-conquered, and on Portugal, defended by 25,000 English 
troops. The British ministry experiences the deepest anxiety 
1especting the issue of the war and the fate of the army. Lord 
Liverpool, in the name of the whole government, consults Wel- 
lington on the propriety of continuing the war; he asks if any- 
thing is to be expected from it; and if he will become answer- 
able for the safety of the army that is intrusted to him These 
were terrible questions put at a terrible moment 

‘‘The ministers and the general who were thus about to stake 
the fortunes of England were only citizens in a free country. 
They governed and they fought before the face of a jenlous, vio- 
lent, and implacable opposition, that-would not have pardoned 
the slightest check or the most trifling equivocation They were 
acting in broad day light, under the fire of platform and parlia- 
mentary orators, and of the press. By no shift could they mask 
# defeat or stretch a victory. In bad as well as good fortune, 
there was nothing for it but to speak the plain truth, whether 
their object was to raise their own reputation or to justify their 
emduct. Every success claimed a fourfold victory—first, on the 
fieid of battle ; seoondly, in the house; thirdly, in the press; and 


fourthiy, at the hustings. 


** At this trying moment, and whilst the British ministry was 
asking Wellington what ought to be done, the opposition in-doors 
was attacking the victor of Talavera with a puerile violence, 
contesting his success and denying his talents; and the city of 
London was addressing to parliament a petition having for its 
object to summon Wellington before a commission of inquiry. 
But neither his friends nor his enemies suspected at that time 
who Wellington was. Even England only learned to know him 
late in the day; and there 1s a considerable portion of the British 
people who, up to the present time, remain ignorant of all that 
they owe him. .. . 

‘‘ Wellington answered the ravings of a violent opposition, and 
the vacillation of an uneasy ministry, with the quiet assurance 
of a superior man who knows what he is about, and who is ve- 
signed to stand alone in his opinion. ‘You see,’ he says to the 
Hon J. Villiers, ‘the dash which the common counoll of the 
city of London have made at me! I act with a sword hanging 
over me, which will fall upon me whatever may be the result of 
affairs here; but they may do what they please; I shall not give 
up the game here aa long as it can be played.’ ‘I cannot expect 
mercy at their hands,’ he writes to Lord Liverpool, ‘whether 
I sucoeed or fail: and if I should fail, they will not inqnire 
whether the failure is owing to my own incapacity, to the 
nameless errors to which we are all liable, to the faults or mis- 
takes of others to the deficiency of car micans, to the serious 
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mischief to the enemy; but Bonaparte’s war 
system, and the working out of his “continental 
system” together, had contributed to destroy 
nearly all foreign trade in France and its de- 
pendencies. 

A scheme for parliamentary reform, brought 
forward by Mr. Brand, was rejected by 234 against 
115, The debate was chiefly remarkable on ac- 
count of the strong opinions pronounced against 
radical reform by the moderate reform party, and 
on account of some very enthusiastic declarations 
in favour of the transatlantic republican system. 
The session of parliament terminated on the 21st 
of June. 


affairs in the Peninsula was far from bright. In 
the autumn of the preceding year, besides the 
defeats which we have enumerated, the Spaniards 
had sustained several signal overthrows. But 
the way in which the Spaniards had defended 
the old walls of Gerona gave better hopes; for, 
though that place had surrendered on the 10th 
of December, it had only yielded to famine after 
a six months’ siege: though rent with three wide 
breaches, it had constantly repulsed its assail- 
ants, and had caused them a terrible loss; nor 
did those stanch Spaniards think they were 
starving until they had eaten up all their horses 
and mules, 

Towards the close of 1809, Marshal Soult lad 
heen appointed chief of the staff and principal 
military adviser to King Joseph, in the place of 
Jourdan, who was recalled to Paris. It was the 
tate of all these marshals to be dissatisfied with 
the service, and to cause great disappointment 
and dissatisfaction to their emperor, in whose 
bosom, however, these unpleasant feelings con- 
tinued to be mitigated by the opportunity af- 
forded him of saying, “I cannot be everywhere,” 
and of showing to the French people how much 
their glory and success depended upon him per- 
sonally. Soult, however, commenced operations 
with vigour and with a unity of plan. Taking 
with him King Joseph, who could scarcely have 
been safe without him, the ablest of the French 
marshals marched upon the Sierra Morena, with 
the determination of crossing those mountains 
and subduing Andalusia, together with all that 
country of the south which had not yet been 
touched by the French arms. 

As usual with them, the fugitive Spanish gene- 
rails and the wandering junta seem to have taken 





of our enemy In any of these cases I shall become their victim , 
but Iam not to be alarmed by this additional risk, and what- 
ever be the consequences, I shall continue to do my beat in this 
country ’ 

‘“‘He replied to the formidable questions put to him by the 
ministry, by stating that the war was possible, and that Portu- 
gl was its proper theatre "—Maurel’s Wellington, p. 86. 

Vou, IV, 
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At the beginning of the year the aspect 


difficulties of our situation, or to the great power and abilities 
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no thought of what they were leaving behind 
them, provided only it was not coined money. 
As the French advanced from town to town, they 
found and collected large quantities of ordnance 
and military stores, which bad come principally 
from England, and which any people but the 
Spaniards would have removed. The citizens of 
Seville had talked highly about defending their 
fine old town ; but the city was too vast to be 
converted into a fortress; no preparations had 
been made; the assistance of British troops had 
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been refused by the late junta; and so Soult 
entered Seville, not only without opposition, but 
in a kind of triumph. For some time’the head- 
quarters and the court of King Joseph were 
established in Seville. But Marshal Victor was 
hurried on to Cadiz, in the hope that he might 
make sure of that most important city. Al- 
though every man seemed required for the de- 
fence of Portugal, Lord Wellington had previ 

ously despatched three British and one Portu 

guese regiment for the defence of Cadiz. Other 
British forces, together with a fragment of the 
Spanish army which had escaped from the field 
of Ocalia, were brought down from Gibraltar, 
and other small corps were brought in from vari- 
ous places; so that it was calculated there were 
18,000 Spanish troops for the defence of Cadiz 
and the Isla de Leon, besides the volunteers of 
the town and the British and Portuguese troops. 
The number of British alone soon amounted to 
6000 men ; and Lieutenant-general Graham, one 
of the bravest and best of our officers, was sent 
out from England to take the command of them. 
Both Soult and Joseph came down to the coast; 
and, by the 15th of February, the French army, 
which occupied the neighbouring country from 
Rota to Chiclana, was estimated at 25,000 men. 
The siege or blockade of Cadiz lasted more than 
thirty months, or from the 5th of February, 
1810, to the 12th of Angust, 1812, when it was 
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finally raised, in consequence of the successive 
advantages gained by Wellington. In strictness 
of language it could neither be called a siege ror 
a blockade ; but it gave constant occupation to 
French forces varying from 25,000 to 15,000 men, 
and it led to no inconsiderable loss in detail. 

The two other corps d’armée which Soult had 
sent to the south-eastern coast encountered but 
few obstacles. Nearly the whole of Andalusia 
was overrun. Sebastiani entered Granada with- 
out resistance, and carried the old Moorish town 
of Alhama by storm. But in all the mountains 
which traverse or hem in the great country of 
Andalusia the entire population was in arms, 
causing constant trouble and frequent loss. 

In Catalonia, O’Donnell, the best of the Span 
ish generals, kept up a more regular system of 
warfare against the French, being assisted by the 
nature of the ground, which was interspersed 
with numerous strong positions, and dotted by a 
good many fortresses, and also by the English 
squadron along the coast, and by the organiza 
tion and daring spirit of the Catalonian militia, 
known by the name of Somatenes and Mignelets 

But all eyes were now fixed upon Portugal, 
and upon the British army there; for it was 
known that the great effort of the campaign, on 
the part of the French, would be made in that 
direction. The peace with Austria had enabled 
Bonaparte to send large reinforcements from 
Germany mto Spain. During the winter Junot 
and Drouet had crossed the Pyrenees with two 
fresh corps; they were followed by a part of the 
imperial guards, and it was rumoured that the 
emperor himself was coming. By the beginning 
of the month of April, Ney, Kellermann, and 
Loison, with about 60,000 men, were in Old Cas- 
tile and Leon, threatening the Portuguese frontier 
in that direction; and, as a prelude, they had 
besieged and taken Astorga, and had made their 
preparations for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo 
At the same time General Regnier was on the 
borders of Spanish Estremadura with about 
12,000 men, menacing the frontier of Portugal 
on that side. Bonaparte, in the honeymoon of 
his marriage with the imperial Austrian, did not 
come, but he sent Marshal Massena, Prince of 
Essling, to take the command of the army in Old 
Castile and Leon, which now assumed the name 
of “the army of Portugal.” Massena had ob 
tained the name of the “Darling Child of Victory.” 
Massena, from his earliest essays as a comman- 
der in the Maritime Alps and the Apennines, 
had been accustomed to mountain warfare; Mas- 
sena, though with an evident injustice to Soult, 
was considered the greatest general and strate- 
gist, next to Bonaparte himself; so, assuredly, 
with superior forces, Massena could not fail in 
executing his emperor’s commission, which was 
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simply this—to drive the English leopards and 
the sepoy-general into the sea, Massena himself 
had no doubt as to his success; for on quitting 
Paris he had said that he only required three 
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months to replace the eagles of the emperor on 
the walls of Lisbon. He arrived at Valladolid 
about the middle of May, and assumed the 
command, not only over the corps of Ney, Keller- 
mann, and Loison, but also over those of Junot 
and Drouet. Massena had from 60,000 to 62,000 
men when he first put himself in motion to meet 
Lord Wellington, and he was afterwards rein- 
forced. His lordship had only about 24,000 
British troops, and from 28,000 to 30,000 Por- 
tuguese regulars. Early in June, Massena com- 
menced operations in earnest, by investing Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, close on the Portuguese frontier. 
The Spanish garrison defended itself bravely 
till the 10th of July, when, a practicable breach 
being made, the French entered the place by 
capitulation, As the corps of Marshal Ney came 
thundering on after the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
it came in contact with our light division, which 
was commanded by General Craufurd, a very 
brave and an able man, but somewhat hot-headed 
and self-willed. Instead of falling in quietly 
aud easily, as he had been ordered to do, Crau- 
furd, eager for fame, halted repeatedly, and dis- 
puted the ground against a much superior force: 
he finished by effecting his retreat in a masterly 
manner by a bridge across the Coa, by repulsing 
the French in their attempt to follow him, anc 
by costing Ney 1000 men in killed and wounded. 
But Craufurd himself suffered considerable loss, 
and Wellington could ill bear any useless reduc- 
tion of his small British force. This fighting, 
however, gave Massena a specimen of the resist- 
ance he was likely to encounter in his march to 
Lisbon, and it delayed for a day or two sone 
of the enemy’s operations. 
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Marshal Massena found he could not advance | nearer Lisbon, and thither a good road remained 
quite so rapidly as he had calculated on doing. | open tohim. By the 29th the whole allied army 
In the interval General Regnier quitted Spanish | was in motion; and on the 30th it was collected 
Estremadura, crossed the Tagus with his whole | on the left bank of the Mondego, and began its 
corps, aud established himself at Coria and Pla- | retreat towards the Tagus and the capital. The 
sencia ; and General Hill, making a corresponding | plan of defence which Wellington had formed 
movement, had also crossed the Tagus to take | and matured was still unbroken and entire, and 
post at Atalaya, from whence he could either be | so were his own hopes. He was never so cou- 
joined to Lord Wellington’s army or could be | fident as he was a day or two after he began this 
thrown again in front of General Regnier. At | retreat. Massena followed him in one immense 
last, on the 15th of August, the French broke | column. On the 7th of October the French van 
ground before Almeida. This ancient but strongly | first caught sight of the chain of hills, behind 
fortified city was defended by a good Portuguese | which, at the distance of twenty-four miles, lay 
garrison, commanded by an English officer, Colo- | the city of Lisbon, where the marshal had pro- 
nel Cox, who was prepared for a determined re- | mised to replace the imperial eagles. And now 
sistance, Lord Wellington brought his army | up, Lines of Torres Vedras, and show the lion in 
nearer, 80 as to be able to strike a blow if the | the middle path !' 
enemy should afford an opportunity. The French | But those lines were already up; and every- 
opened their fire on the 26th of August, and on | thing was prepared to keep the French at bay, 
the night of the 27th, in consequence of the ac- ‘‘ As famish’d wolves survey a guarded fold.” ? 
cidental explosion of a magazine which contained | We have mentioned the first conception of this 
nearly all the ammunition, and by which a large | grand defensive scheme, which had more or less 
part of the town and defences were destroyed, | occupied the mind of Wellington ever since the 
the governor was obliged to capitulate. Lord | campaign of 1808. It had been indispensable to 
Wellington was greatly disappointed, for he | conceal the great project, and to mystify the 
reckoned on the place detaining Massena till the | French as to its existence ; and this had been 
ruiny season set in. TIe seemed, however, pro- | done with astonishing address. Even when most 
vided for everything; and, strange to say, his | actively engaged in directing the construction of 
famed opponent let nearly three weeks elapse tu works, Wellington had the art to make not 
after the reduction of Almeida before he seri | only the enemy, but also the people of the country, 
ously moved forward. This strange delay nearly | believe that he intended nothing serious there ; 
brought on the rainy season, which the British | and it is said that, in order to keep up the illu- 
general wanted, as the swelling rivers andstreams, sion, he sometimes spoke of the plan, even to 
and the increasing badness of the roads, must _ officers of his own army and about his own person, 
greatly retard the march of the French columns. | as a thing which had flitted through his head, 
On the 15th of September the great French army | but which had been abandoned. And even 
began its march down the valley-of the Mondego | when Massena received better information, he 
for Lisbon. Having called up the corps of Hill | remained in the belief that the works thrown up 
and Leith, Lord Wellington resolved to give Mas- | were little more than field-works, which might 
sena acheck on “grim Busaco’s iron ridge.” ‘The , easily be turned or overpowered by his own bat- 
French made a fierce attack in the morning of | teries, and that so extensive a line was not de- 
the 27th, and were beaten and hurled back from | fensible by such a force as the British general 
the hills with terrible loss. Massena left upon | commanded, but must have several weak points, 
the field of battle 2000 killed (killed chiefly by | at some one or two of which, a concentrated, sus- 
the bayonet), and from 3000 to 4000 wounded, bones attack, costing perhaps a few thousands 
besides one general and a few hundred men and | in killed and wounded, must eventually succeed. 
ofhcers prisoners. The loss of the allied army | For a complete notion of the lines of Torres Ve- 
did not exceed 1300, of which number 578 were | dras* the reader must consult military and scien- 
Portuguese—a very convincing proof that the '— — ———— 
men whom Lord Beresford had trained had gone 1“ But in the middle path a lion lay!” 


well into action. In truth, mixed with British Walter Svott, Vision of Don Roderick. 


A ‘ 2 Ibid 
troops, the Portuguese had emulated their steadi- 5 The“ Lineaof Torres Vedras"' consisted ina double chain of for- 


ness and valour; and from the date of the battle | tified poste—comprehendinga vast number of batteries, redoubts, 
of Busaco, Wellington knew that they were to | 4nd vanous field-works—erected across the peninsula which inter- 


ve venes between the lower course of the Tagus and the shores of 
be depended epen: : The British gener al had NO | the Atlantic. The high grounds by which the peninsula is there 
intention of remaining Where he was; his place 


crossed render the locality well suited for defensive purposes, 
of strength, his chosen inexpugnable position, in | &"4 the natural advantages which it possossce were strengthened, 


‘ : , ‘ under the directions of Wellington, with the most admirable 
which Portugal was to be saved, was not in the | iiitary skill, 


Serra de Busaco or on the Mondego, but much | of the two lines of defence, the first extended from Alhandra 
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tific books, and Wellington’s own despatches. | 11th, he appears to have been taken by surprise 
These lines were constructed upon the two serras, | at the sight of the lines of Torres Vedras; and 
or ranges of mountains that cross the peninsula | he employed some days in reconnoitring them 
on the south-eastern extremity of which Lisbon | from one extremity to the other. Nota single at- 
is situated. The first line was about twenty-nine, | tempt was ever made to assail any of the works, or 
and the second twenty-four English miles in | to penetrate the outer line in any part of its long 
length, These lines were secured by breast-works, | range. Towards the end of October, when the 
abattis, and stone walls with banquettes and ; privations and the sickness of his exposed army 
scarps. Not an opening nor interstice, through | were alarmingly on the increase, Massena de- 
which » mountain goat could pass, but was | tached some of his troops to Castello Branco; and 
blocked up or guarded. About 100 redoubts or | on the 15th of November, he himself began a re- 
forts, containing altogether more than 600 pieces _ trograde movement, for the purpose of withdraw- 
of artillery, were scattered along these lines. . ing his army from the low wet grounds in front 

Within the foremost of these lines Lord Wel- | of Torres Vedras and placing it in cantouments 
lington and the allied army entered on the 8th | for the winter. The French head-quarters were 
of October, leaving the French van behind them | soon established at Santarem, where the troops 
in the plain. When Massena came up on the | continued to suffer nearly every possible distress. 














View oF THE LINES or Torres VepRAS. - From a painting by W. Telbin. 


The allies, with the city and port of Lisbon in ' perseverance of their great leader had created for 
their rear, remained, in plenty and comfort, behind ; them. 
the impenetrable defences which the genius and! In other quarters of the world our military 
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on the Tagus to the mouth of the river Zizandre, » length ‘fol- | and the pass of Bucellas, the country is in great measure filled 
lowing the inflections of the hills) of twenty-nine miles. The | up by the Monte Chique, the head of which is in the centre of, 
second line, traced at a distanve varying from six to ten milesin | and overtops, all the other mountain masses. The narrow and 
rear of the first, stretched from Quintella on the Tagus to the | rugged defile of Buvellas was strongly defended by redoubts upon 
mouth of the San Lorenzo river, twenty-four tiles in length. | either side. Five roads practicable for guns pierced the first line 
The several works erected along these lines varied accurding as of defence ~ two at Torres Vedras, two at Sobral, one at Alhandra. 
the nature of the country rendered more or less necessary such | Two of these roads unite at the Cabeca de Montechique, so that 
artificial means of defence as would make the passage of a hostile | there were only four points of passage through tho second line, 
army through them a difficult \if not an impossible; achievement. | that is, at Mafra, Montechique, Bucellas, and Quintella. lt was 
The worke were most numerous in those localities where the de- | the aim and scope of the works throughout to bar these roads, 
fensive features of the country were least strongly marked. The | and tostrengthen the favourable fighting positions between them, 
most conspicuous position along the first line consists in the | in case the French army should attempt to force a pnseage. The 
Monte Agraca, the lofty summit of which overtops the adjacent | several works were of a construction requiring the least labour 
country, and frum which the works along the entire line were | compatible with sufficient strength: the redoubts were geue- 
Visible. This mountain was crowned by an immense redoubt, | rally of a size to require each from 150 to 250 or 300 men for 
armed with twenty-five guns, round which three smaller works, | their defence, and were armed, according to the importance of 
containing nineteen guns, were clustered. The Tapada, or royal | their fire, with three, four, five, or six pieces of artillery. The 
park of Mafra, occupied an important place along the second ; main works at Torres Vedras (near which were the head-quarters 
Hine. The open but strong ground here, with the pass of Mafra, | of Wellington), Monte Agraca, and elsewhere, were made larger 
was defended by a ryatem of fourteen redoubts. The Sierra de | and stronger, assuming the character of independent fortresses, 
Chypre, in front of Mafra, was alsv covered with redoubts. In | and required a much greater number of men for their defence. 
the space of ten or twelve wiles intervening between the Tapada {| Of these stupendous lines, the seoond was the strongest, and 
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charges of ingratitude, and irritated, Louis de- | 


clared that, unless a peace were concluded with 
Great Britain, or some important modification 
of the continental system allowed in Holland, 
he would no longer wear that crown, which he 
found he could not wear without being a means 
of completing the ruin of a good, interesting, 
and industrious people. At last, Louis came to 
the determination of resigning his crown in 
favour of his infant son, Napoleon Louis. On 
the lst of July he signed an act of abdication and 
a proclamation to the Dutch people; and then 
fled with his children into Bohemia, to seek an 
asylum in the dominions of the Emperor of 
Austria. Toall this audacity Napoleon replied 
by a decree, dated July 9th, the first article of 
which was—“ Holland is re-united to France!” 
Events had occurred in England from which 
greater political changes were expected than ever 
resulted from them. By the non-attendance of 
George III. at the opening and closing of the 
session of parliament, and by other indications, 
it had long been suspected that the king was 
suffering under his old distressing malady. In 
the autumn of the preceding year, 1809, when 
his majesty entered upon the fiftieth year of his 
reign, it was determined to celebrate the anni- 
versary as a grand national jubilee. The gov- 
ernment, under Mr. Perceval, took the lead ; but 
the call was eagerly and unanimously responded 
to by the municipalities of the kingdom, and by 
other public bodies and socicties; and the great 
mass of the population hailed the 25th of October 
with every possible demonstration of loyalty, 
attachment, and respect. It was truly a national 
festival, and a gay and beautiful one, for that 
October month was more than usually fine and 
bright. The jubilee was observed as a holiday 
in every city, town, village, and hamlet; there was 
illumination and joy throughout the land ; but 
the joy did not reach the interior of the old mon- 
arch’s palace ; for grief was there, and sickness, 
and the apprehension of death, and of what was 
worse than death. The king’s mind had been 
over-wrought and over-excited by the Austrian 
war, which had then finished so disastrously, and 
by the Walcheren expedition, which was then ter- 
minating in such failure, and, as it was thought, 
in such disgrace. The nomination of the Earl of 
Chatham to that command had been completely 
a court nomination; and George III. is said to 
have reproached himself now for yielding to his 
own and the queen’s partialities in favour of an 
amiable man who had proved himself to be unfit 
for the command. To an eye predisposed to de- 
spondence the whole aspect of affairs abroad was 
gloomy enough. Other causes of distress and 
agitation of a more private and’ domestic nature 
existed at the time of the jubilee, or were super- 
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added shortly afterwards (materials of which the 
spirit of faction caught hold, and turned to atro- 
cious uses; but the grief of griefs in the bosom 
of the old king was the declining health of his 
youngest child, his darling daughter, the Princess 
Amelia, who had long been in a very precarious 
state. The king himself had long been suffering 
under a disorder of the eyes, and was now well- 
nigh blind. In the summer of 1810 the Princess 
Amelia was removed to Windsor in a state of 
great suffering. Her fond father visited her 
every day. When she felt that her end was ap- 
proaching, the princess ordered a ring to be made, 
inclosing a lock of her hair, with her name on 
the inside, and the words “ Remember me when 
Iam gone.” The mournful token was made and 
delivered. The next day when the king came to 
her bedside, and darkling, held out his hand to 
her, the princess put the ring on his finger 
silently. He felt the ring, he understood all that 
it imported, he controlled his agony; but, when 
he had quitted the chamber of death, his intel- 
lect was found to be quite overset, This was on 
the 20th or 21st-of October, 1810. The Princess 
Amelia lingered till the 2d of November; but, 
though she missed her father’s daily visit, she 
knew not the sad condition into which her fatal 
present had thrown him. On the 25th of October, 
the anniversary of the king’s accession to the 
throne, it was publicly announced that his ma- 
jesty was again attacked by the mental malady 
under which he had before laboured. Parliament 
met on the lst of November, and after some ad- 
journments, and examinations of physicians, both 
houses proceeded to regulate the necessary re- 
gency. The debates were long and laborious. 
At last, on the 30th of December, Mr. Perceval 
proposed the same Jimitations and restrictions on 
the powers of the regent as were carried by Pitt 
in 1788. They were contained in five resolutions, 
four of which were forthwith carried, the fifth 
being postponed till the next day. 
AD. 1811. There was no time for keeping 
Christmas holidays. On the 2d of 
January the fifth resolution, which concerned the 
care of his majesty’s person, was settled and car- 
ried, though not as ministers had framed it. The 
five resolutions were then taken up to the lords, 
who passed them all with one trifling alteration. 
The ceremony of installing the Prince of Wales 
as prince-regent took place in Carlton House on 
Wednesday, the 6th of February. Ever since the 
Ist of November, the existing Tory cabinet had 
been universally considered as doomed. It was 
now expected that the regent would throw him- 
self into the arms of his old friends and associates 
of the Whig party; but upon many and weighty 
considerations he declared that he would retain 
his father’s ministry; and his decision was cer- 
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tainly acceptable to the great majority of the 
nation. * 

On the 12th of February—six days after the 
installation of the regent—the session of parlia- 
ment was regularly opened, not by the prince in 
person, but by commission. No speech from the 
throne since the beginning of the war had been 
more warlike. In the debates on the address, 
Lord Grenville explicitly declared his conviction 
that it was impossible to expect success in such 
a war—that, in a contest so unequal, the money 
and resources of this country must be expended 
with certain loss, The address, however, was 
carried in both houses without a division, and 
with far less opposition and oratory than might 
have been expected. 

Soon after his installation it was reported that 
the regent intended to restore the Duke of York 
to the office of commander-in-chief of the forces. 
The universal voice of the army said, Re-appoint 
the Duke of York; thus seconding, or even an- 
ticipating the wishes of the regent. Accordingly, 
on the 25th of May, the duke’s re-appointment 
was gazetted, and without any outcry. Even the 
opposition newspapers were nearly all silent on 
the subject. The duke signalized his return to 
the war-office by establishing regimental schools 
on the Bell system. The supplies voted for the 
year amounted to £56,021,869. Out of this sum 
£20,276,144 were appropriated to the navy, 
£21,269,940 to the army, £5,012,378 to the ord- 
nance, £2,100,000 to subsidies, &., for Portugal, 
and £400,000 as a subsidy to Sicily. 

Acting at their own discretion, and on their 
own responsibility, our ministers had sent out 
reinforcements and other succours to Lord Wel- 
lington, at the moment when nothing was settled, 
and when it seemed doubtful whether they might 
not be displaced in four-and-twenty hours by 
their opponents, who had certainly induced people 
to believe that their first important proceeding 
would be the recal of our army from the Penin- 
sula, In many particulars Perceval was not a 
good war-minister, and his cabinet was censur- 
able for delay and indecision, and a proneness to 
adopt half measures; but their manly conduct at 
this critical moment entitles them to the admira- 
tion and gratitude of those who believe that it 
would have been disgraceful and ruinous to aban- 
don the Spaniards and Portuguese, and that the 
only chance, not only for the continent of Europe, 
but also for England herself, lay in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. If the contest in the Peninsula, 
which was draining the life-blood of France, had 
been given up at the beginning of 1811, there 
would have been no Russian war in 1812; the 
Emperor Alexander would have temporized, and 
would have endeavoured to avert hostilities by 
complying with the will of Napoleon. 
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But all the reinforcements which Perceval and 
Lord Liverpool had determined to send at their 
own peril did not exceed 7000 men, and these 
did not arrive until the beginning of March; 
while, in the month of January, Soult moved 
with 20,000 men towards the southern frontier 
of Portugal, to relieve and co-operate with Mas- 
sena. Soult, who had thus begun to move two 
months before Wellington received his reinforce- 
ments, captured the fortress of Olivenga on the 
22d of January, marched forward for Badajoz, 
defeated a Spanish army under General Mendi- 
zabel on the 19th of February, and then, without 
further hinderance, sat down to besiege Badajoz. 
Before Soult could quite complete this operation, 
Massena commenced his retreat, having so wasted 
and eaten up the country that he could no longer 
remain where he was. He evacuated Santarem 
during the night of the 5th of March, and was 
closely followed by Wellington. Wherever the 
French attempted to make a stand they were 
beaten; and every day of the retreat added to 
their miseries. On the 21st of March, Massena 
reached Celorico, and re-opened his communica- 
tions with the garrison he had left at Almeida, 
and with the Spanish frontier near Ciudad Rod- 
rigo. At Celorico the headlong retreat of the 
French and the hot pursuit of the allies may pro- 
perly be said to have terminated. Every horror 
that could make war hideous had attended this 
dreadful march. The retreat of Massena was 
more disastrous to the French even than Soult’s 
retreat of 1809. Finding that Soult could not 
come up, and that he could not maintain himself 
even on the extreme frontier of Portugal any 
longer, Massena, after suffering some further loss 
in an affair at Sabugal, crossed the Agueda into 
Spain on the 6th of April. And thus terminated 
the third French invasion of Portugal. Their 
total loss had been immense: including the sick 
and wounded, Lord Wellington calculated it at 
not less than 45,000 men, 

The English and Portuguese army were placed 
in cantonments betw een the Coa and the Agueda, 
and the blockade of Almeida was commenced. 
Lord Wellington had expected that the Spaniards 
at Badajoz would make a good stand against 
Soult; but there was cowardice and imbecility, 
if not downright treachery, within those walls, 
aud General Imaz surrendered on the 11th of 
March, when Marshal Beresford was preparing 
to move to his relief. After the unexpected fall 
of Badajoz, Soult put his troops in motion to 
cross the Guadiana and the southern frontier of 
Portugal; but intelligence reached him from An- 
dalusia which induced him to give up the com- 
mand to Mortier, and to repair with all haste to 
Seville. While Soult had been engaged near the 
Guadiana, General Graham (the late veteran and 
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venerable Lord Lynedoch) had issued from Cadiz 
with the greater part of the British and Portu- 
guese garrison, and had embarked with the in- 
tention of landing on the Andalusian coast, and 
of throwing himself upon the rear of the French 
army blockading Cadiz. Graham landed at Al- 
geciras, and commenced his march back upon 
Cadiz by Tarifa Tfe had previously heen pro- 
niised the co operation of a Spanish army; but 
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Mortier, advancing from Badajoz with the troops 
which Soult had left him, made ayincursion into 
the south of Portugal, but was soon driven back 
by Beresford Between the 9th and 15th of April 
the allies recovered the fortress of Olivenca, and 
two or three important positions. On the 2d of 
May, Massena, powerfully reinforced, re-entered 
Portugal, his first object being to relieve Almeida. 
The allies barred his passage at Fuentes de Ono- 
ro; and there he was beaten again on the 3d of 


the troops which joined lim merited not the | 
name, and their general, Lapeiia, took the superior | May, and again on the 5th, and by very inferior 
command over the head of Graham. On the Sth | forces; for the army of Wellington was reduced 
of March, the Spaniards kept aloof and allowed | to 32,000 infantry, 1200 cavalry in bad condition, 
the Enghsh and Portuguese to fight Marshal | and forty-two guns, while Massena had 40,000 
Victor with 8000 men and a formidable artillery fout, 5000 horse, and thirty pieces of artillery 
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on the heights of Barrosa Those heights were 
carried by the British bayonets, and in less than 
an hour and a half Victor was in full retreat 


The loss of the allies also did 
not exceed 1500 men, while 
that of the enemy was about 
5000. The French fled in 
disorder across the frontier, 
and Almcida was evacuated 

Bonapnrte, before this, had 
become convinced that Mas- 
sena was not the man to 
drive Wellington out of Por 
tugal, and he had sent Mar- 
shal Marmont to supersede 
him. Rut Marmont, who 
now arrived, could do no- 
thing more than continue 
the retreat which Massena 
had begun; and, retiring to 
Salamanca, he put the dis- 
heartened ai my into canton- 
ments. 

Marshal Beresford was 
now besieging Badajoz with- 
out the matérrel necessary. 
Soult hastened to raise this siege; and his move- 
ments led, on the 15th May, to the bloody battle 


Tt | of Albuera, where again “the Spaniards could 


was one of the hardest battles ever fought in the | not be moved,” and where all the fighting fell to 


Peninsula, or in any other part of the world. | the British and a few Portuguese brigades 


Graham, who went into action with only 4000 
men, lost 1243 in killed and wounded Victor's 
loss was estimated at mere than 3000, including 
more than 440 that were taken prisoners. But, 
except the honour gained to our arms, no impor- 
tant result followed the battle of Barrosa. Soult, 
from Seville, reinforced Victor, the blockading 
army, and the army of Portugal under Massena, 


At 
the end of the conflict, only 1500 unwounded men 
remained out of 6000 unconquerable British sol- 


| diers, who had contended with the French for 


possession of the hill of Albuera. The total losa 
of the allies in killed and wounded was about 7000 
men, of whom more than two-thirds were British; 
the French were computed to have lost 9000.’ 
With his army lopped, and maimed, and spirit- 


who had now retreated as far as Salamanca. | less, Soult did nothing on the 16th; on the 17th a 





1 “* All that I have published about Lond Hardinge at Albuera 
enme from himself, and was given to me expressly for my his 
tory Lord Hardinge’s great merit was not so much the oon- 
ception of pushing the fourth division and Abercrombie's brigade 
into renewed action, but in the resolution not to Jet Marshal 
Beresford’s desponding view of the crnais prevail He saw the 
b ttle might still be won if all the spare troops were pushed on, 
an decided for Beresford that it should be so But xt was 
*n.ok or nowht, and had it been nought, Beresford « hetter 





judgment would have beon justly extolled. Sir Lowry Cole, 
yielding to urgent exhortations executed one part of Hardinge’s 
conception, as Colonel Abercrombie did the other parts, and with 
both 1t was an intrepid resolution—with Cole morally Fo as well 
as physically He had been posted with positive orders at an 
important point; he was menaced by an enormous body ot 
cavalry, he could not see the exdvt state of the battle on the hill 
atove, but he knew 1t to be almoat desperate for the allies; he 
could not know whit reserves Soult had in hand, he could nut 
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British brigade came up and joined Beresford, and 
on the morning of the 18th the French marshal 
began another retreat. On the 19th Lord Wel- 
lington arrived at Albuera, with two fresh divi- 
sions; and then the siege of Badajoz was recom- 
menced, but with the same lamentable deficiency 
of means. On the 10th of June his lordship was 
called back to Portugal by the intelligence that 
Marmont was marching from Salamanca to join 
Soult. With admirable promptitude Wellington 
took up a position near Campo Mayor, along the 
menaced frontier of Portugal. The two French 
marshals joined their forces; but notwithstand- 
ing their great numerical superiority they ven- 
tured no attack, and our great captain was not 
again engaged during the year 1811. 

General Hill, who had now the command on 
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the Guadiana, advanced into Spanish Estrema- 
dura, surprised, surrounded, and completely 
routed General Girard, on the 20th of October, 
at Arroyo Molinos, took 1500 prisoners, all the 
artillery, baggage, &c., and cleared the whole of 
that country (except Badajoz) of the French. In 
the meanwhile the disconnected Spanish armies 
had continued to seek pitched battles and to find 
sure defeats. 

Before the close of this year it was made evi- 
dent to the world that the continuance of the 
friendship between the Emperors Napoleon and 
Alexander was an impossibility. The grand 





be sure that an infantry column would not sweep round the hill 
and join the cavalry to fall on his mght flank Yet with all 
these dangers staring him in the face, he mounted the hill to 
attack more than double, it might be three times hia own num- 
bers, supported by a powerful artillery, and already half victo- 
tious It was a great action, and so was Hardinge’s stroke of 
genius, for which he has been long and justly eulogized "Sir 
Wm. Napier, letter to the Times, Sept. 1856 
Vor, LV. 
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duchy of Warsaw had become little else than a 
vast garrison for the French, or a vanguard to 
their prodigious armies; or, if it were more than 
this, it was a centre of intrigues and machina- 
tions, all hostile to Russia. Bonaparte, too, had 
given no slight offence to the czar by dispossess- 
ing his near family connection, the Duke of Olden- 
burg, of his territory, contrary to the treaty of 
Tilsit. But, perhaps, the cause which contributed 
most of all to the quarrel, or which most has- 
tened on the open rupture, was the continental 
system, to which Russia could not submit with- 
out ruin, and to which Alexander could not have 
attempted to adhere without incurring the risk 
of some of those summary proceedings where- 
with the Russians had been accustomed to remedy 
the mischievous polity of their sovereigns. The 
nobility and great landholders of the countrv 
soon discovered the unchangeable truth, that 
nations cannot sell unless they buy; that this 
excluding continental system, which prohibited 
the purchase of British manufactures, colonial 
produce, &c., shut them out from the best market 
they had for their own produce, and prevented 
their exporting by sea what they grew on their 
own vast estates. The complaints of his power- 
ful subjects had induced Alexander to issue, on 
the 31st of December, 1810, a ukase, by which 
colonial and other goods were allowed to be in- 
troduced into the ports of Russia, unless they 
clearly appeared to be the property of subjects 
of Great Britain. Such a restriction was futile, 
and was, as a matter of course, intended by the 
government of Alexander to be so: it was evaded 
with the greatest ease, and the trade with Eng- 
land might almost be said to be re-opened once 
more. Complaints uttered by the French am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg were soon followed 
by arrogant and most insolent menaces. Some 
of the Parisian /ittérateure in the pay of Bona- 
parte, who had formerly been employed in writ- 
ing eulogiums of the just and magnanimous Em- 
peror Alexander, were now set to work to traduce 
him, his whole family, his court, his country, and 
his people; and, between the autumn and winter 
of 1811 and the spring of 1812, as many and as 
atrocious calumnies were produced against the 
czar as had been issued against the unfortunate 
Queen of Prussia just before the opening of the 
Prussian war of 1806. 

Bonaparte had driven from his presence Talley- 
rand and every other able and acute statesman, 
together with almost every man that presumed 
to entertain or express opinions opposite to his 
own; yet still it is said that a few sensible coun- 
sellors, men attached to his interest, as it involved 
their own, ventured gently to remonstrate against 
his present mad project, to represent the unde- 
cided state of the warfare in Spain, the frightful 
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drain made upon the population of France, as 
well as upon that of Italy and other dependent 
states, by that warfare, the sullen aspect of all 
thenorth of Germany, the spirit displayed particu- 
larly by the students in the German universities, 
the progress making by patriotic political socie- 
ties in nearly all parts of Germany, the doubtful 
attitude assumed by Bernadotte, the insecure 
nature of the tie which bound Austria to him, 
and the wonderful and sudden influence which 
might yet be exercised on the continent of Eu- 
rope by English subsidies. But the Man of 
Destiny frowned down these prudent advisers, 
or silenced their remonstrances with trenchant 
argument or vapid declamation. We look in 
vain for any new encouragement which he could 
have found anywhere, except in the predicted 
bankruptcy of England, and the now manifested 
intention of the United States of America to 
brave the maritime power of Britain, and rush 
into a war against the country to which they 
owed their origin, their language, and every high 
quality which distinguished them as a people. 
He considered that this American war must in- 
evitably act as a capital diversion in his favour ; 
and he hastened to negotiate an intimate alliance 
between the United States and France—between 
the model republic of modern times and the de- 
stroyer of republics old and new; between a 
people who had laid it down as a fundamental 
principle of their constitution and government 
that conquest by force of arms was unjustifiable 
and inadmissible, and a people and a man who 
had been conquering or overrunning, not only 
their neighbours, but nearly all the countries of 
Europe, for eighteen years, 
The parliamentary session was 
eDichote: opened a January “the 7th, with 
the speech of the prince regent, delivered by 
commission. The speech dwelt upon the favour- 
able military events of the past year. With re- 
ference to the subsisting differences between 
Great Britain and America it was stated that 
the discussions had not been brought to an ami- 
cable close; but that no measure of conciliation 
should be left untried, which might be found 
consistent with the honour of the empire, and 
the commercial and maritime interests of the 
country. The Marquis Wellesley, who was dis- 
satisfied with some of his colleagues, and who 
was supposed to have contracted some engage- 
ments with the opposition, resigned on the 18th 
of February; and thereupon Lord Castlereagh 
returned to office, and succeeded the marquis as 
secretary for foreign affairs. The regent wrote 
a letter, which was purposely made public, to his 
brother the Duke of York, stating that he wished 
to see “a vigorous and united administration, 
formed on the most liberal basis,” and authoriz- 
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ing the duke to communicate the sentiments to 
Lord Grey, who would make them known to 
Lord Grenville. The Duke of York did what 
he was desired to do, and showed the regent’s 
letter to Grey and Grenville; but they both 
flatly refused to join the Perceval administra- 
tion. From this moment (with the exception of 
a moment or two of party hope and expectation) 
the Whigs began to revile the Prince of Wales 
whom they had so long flattered and applauded, 
and to applaud the Princess of Wales whom they 
had so long reviled, or treated with contempt or 
indifference. On the other side, the Tories 
seemed to renounce all their old sympathies for 
the princess, and to be determined to drive that 
unhappy, ill-advised, and imprudent lady, not 
only from court and the society of her daughter, 
but also from the country. 

On Monday, the 11th of May, about five o'clock 
in the afternoon, as Mr. Perceval was entering 
the lobby of the House of Commons, a man, 
bearing the outward appearance of a gentleman, 
shot at him with a pistol: the ball entered his 
left breast and pierced his heart: he staggered, 
fell to the ground, and expired in less than ten 
minutes. The assassin did not attempt to escape ; 
he went calmly to the fire-place, laid down his 
pistol, and acknowledged to every one that he 
was the person who had done the deed, saying 
that 1t was perfectly justifiable, and that no man 
save himself had ever known of his intention. 
And indeed it appeared immediately that no 
other person had been concerned with him, and 
that there was no mixture of political fecling 
in his motives. The name of the man was Bel- 
Kingham, his condition that of a decayed mer- 
chant and unprosperous Liverpool broker. In 
a commercial visit to Russia some considerable 
time ago he had undergone serious losses, which 
he attributed to violence and injustice; he had 
repeatedly addressed Lord G. Leveson Gower, 
who had been our ambassador at St. Petersburg ; 
and he had presented memorials to the treasury, 
soliciting a compensation for losses which, not 
having been incurred 1n the course of any public 
service, were considered as affording him no 
title to compensation. Perceval had refused, as 
was his duty, to listen to these applications; 
“but he could hardly have accompanied his re- 
fusal with any harshness, for few men had ever 
less harshness in their nature than he had; and 
yet this seems to have been all that had provoked 
this most savage act.” The murder was com- 
mitted on the Monday; on the Friday following 
(it being session time) Bellingham was brought 
to trial at the Old Bailey, and convicted of the 
murder; and on the Monday morning of the 
next week, before nine o'clock, the murderer 
was hanged, and his body in the hands of the 
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surgeons for dissection, his heart, it was said, 
still beating faintly. Thus the whole of this 
dismal tragedy was enacted within one short 
week. 

The public character of Perceval was much 
underrated, and his private character little un- 
derstood. Asa minister he had shown courage 
at a moment when courage was most wanted, 
and when timidity and hesitation must have 
brought on the most ruinous and degrading ef- 
fects. His private character seems to have been 
not only without a blemish, but rich in some of 
the high and generous virtues. TIlis disinterest- 
edness seemed to be proved by the poverty in 
which he died. 

Lord Liverpool, upon whom nearly the whole 
weight of government fell, was instructed by the 
regent not to make new overtures to Lords Grey 
and Grenville, but to attempt to reinforce the 
cabinet by bringing back the two former members 
of it, whose loss had been severely felt. Liver- 
pool accordingly applied to Mr. Canning and to 
the Marquis Wellesley, who both declined his 
overtures, alleging the continued difference of 
opinion upon the Catholic claims, and upon the 
scale on which the peninsular war ought to be 
carried on. On the 22d of May all the ministers 
tendered their resignations to the regent. Va- 
rious negotiations were opened. It was again 
found needful to apply to Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville. These two lords demanded a sweeping 
change in the household, and the right of placing 
comparative strangers about the regent’s person. 
The regent refused to make this sacrifice, and 
hereupon the treaty ended. Nothing, therefore, 
was left—and perhaps nothing better was de- 
sired, not merely by the court but also by the 
country—but for the regent to go on with the 
old ministers, and to fill the post of premier with 
one of that body. 

The warmest of the Whigs were compelled to 
confess that general opinion was at present de- 
cidedly against their party. On the 8th of June, 
the Earl of Liverpool acquainted the House of 
Lords that the prince regent had been pleased to 
appoint him first lord of the treasury, and to 
authorize him to arrange and complete the cabi- 
net. Thus Liverpool became premier in lieu of 
Perceval ; Earl Bathurst succeeded Liverpool in 
the double and onerous offices of secretary for 
the colonies and secretary at war ; Lord Sidmouth 
(Addington), who had been so long out of office, 
and who had once figured as premier, was brought 
back as secretary for the home department; the 
Earl of Harrowby became president of the coun- 
cil in lieu of Earl Camden (who, however, re- 
mained in the cabinet, without office, and was 
elevated to the rank of marquis); Mr. N. Van- 
sittart became chancellor of the exchequer ; Lord 
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Melville (the son and successor of the old lord 
who had held that office so long, and on the 
whole so much to the benefit of the navy) suc- 
ceeded Mr. C. Yorke as first lord of the admir- 
alty; the Earl of Buckinghamshire took Lord 
Melville’s place of president of the board of con- 
trol; Lord Castlereagh remained secretary for 
foreign affairs; Earl Mulgrave master-general of 
the ordnance; and Lord Eldon lord high-chan- 
cellor. In the non-cabinet appointments and in 
the law appointments there were several changes. 
In the ministry of Ireland the Duke of Rich- 
mond continued lord-lieutenant, and Lord Man- 
ners lord high-chancellor; but the chief secre- 
taryship, which had been held by Mr. W. Wel- 
lesley Pole, was now conferred upon Mr. Robert 
Peel. 

On the 17th of June, Mr. Vansittart, the 
new chancellor of the exchequer, brought for- 
ward the budget, not as his own work or plan, 
but as that of his lamented predecessor. The 
plan intimated the design and the determination 
of giving more vigour to the war. In the pre- 
ceding year the supplies proposed and voted 
amounted to £56,021,869; but now the total 
proposed and voted was £62,376,348. A number 
of petty new taxes were imposed, and two more 
enormous loans were raised. 

On the 30th of July the parliament was pro- 
rogued by commission ; and on the 20th of Sep- 
tember it was unexpectedly dissolved. 

We turn to the conflict of arms, which was 
more extensive, more terrible, and more decisive 
than in any preceding year. Great as were the 
British interests involved in that quarrel, and 
strange as is the history of the new American 
war, it was a mere episode in a grand epic, 
by-scene in a busy drama, We shall not there- 
fore depart from the usual order of our narrative, 
but proceed to the great events passing in the 
Peninsula. 

Lord Wellington, who had found necessary rest 
and tolerably good quarters for his fatigued 
troops, put himself in motion as soon as it was 
time to move. He had not been idle during his 
stay on the Coa: there might be rest for the 
army, but there was none for him. During the 
latter months of 1811 he had been preparing 
with all possible silence and secrecy the means 
of re-capturing Ciudad Rodrigo, the possession 
of which still served the French as a basis of 
operations on one of the frontiers of Portugal. 
Marshal Marmont never guessed the intention 
to fall upon Ciudad Rodrigo in the midst of 
winter. On the 6th of January, Wellington 
suddenly moved his head-quarters forward to 
Gallegos, and on the 8th, part of his army crossed 
the Agueda and invested Ciudad Rodrigo with- 
out encountering any obstacle. By the 19th two 
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practicable breaches were made, and that very 
evening orders were given to storm the place. 
There was no time to lose, for it was known that 
Marmont was now hastening forward to the 
relief. But for this circumstance Ciudad Rod- 
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rigo might have been reduced with very little 
loss to the besiegers. In consequence of this in- 
terruption, the ordinary rules of siege had to 
be neglected, and lives expended to avoid the 
loss of minutes. The British advanced with 
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their usual courage and defiance of danger, and 
their hardihood only the more exposed them to 
the storm; but, though the first assailants were 
struck down in heaps by the heavy thunder- 
shower of shot and shell, the torrent of onset 
suffered little interruption. The breach was 
carried, the ramparts were gained, the place was 
won; and the French, afte. making their last 
stand in the streets, fled up to the castle, where 
the governor afterwards surrendered. But the 
ardour of the victors, which had been transported 
to absolute frenzy by the terrible resistance, did 
not cool down with success, on the contrary, 
they gave way to the wildest excesses, in which 
all discipline was thrown off; the soldiers who 
had drunk themselves to intoxication, shot each 
other in their indiscriminate fury, and menaced 
their officers, and for a time they were as dan- 
gerous to their friends and leaders as they had 
lately been to the enemy. It was a foul blot 
upon the heroic record of the capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. In this terrible siege and storm, the 
allies lost 1200 soldiers and ninety officers, of 
whom 650 men and sixty officers had been killed 
or wounded at the breaches alone. On learning 
the fall of the town, which had occurred in half 
the time that had been originally calculated, Mar- 
mont, instead of attempting to recover it, retired 
to Valladolid. 

Having recovered Ciudad Rodrigo, Wellington 
resolved to attempt to recover Badajoz also before 
the French should be in force to oppose him. 
Here again the greatest secrecy and caution were 


required. Stores were collected and movements 
made unsuspected by the enemy; and on the 16th 
of March the place was invested. On the 25th an 
advanced woik was taken by storm, and on the 
26th two breaching batteries opened on the town. 
On the 6th of April three breaches were reported 
to be practicable, and orders were given for storm- 
ing the place at ten o'clock atmght. The plan of 
attack was the most daring that could be devised, 
and could only have issued from a great success- 
ful commander at the head of an army in which 
the utmost reliance could be placed. Four simul- 
taneous assaults were to be made on different 
quarters of Badajoz, and each division had its 
place on the map and its specified mode of onset. 
The night was dark, and the air thickened with 
exhalations from the rivers, but all was quickly 
illuminated with the lurid glare of musketry, 
artillery, and lighted carcasses; and as each at- 
tack advanced or was driven back, its progress 
could be marked by the predominance of the 
French vive or English huzeah. Ladders were 
flung down but as quickly replaced, mines were 
exploded and storming parties whirled into the 
air, but other parties took their place, while the 
assailants were in every case met by a courage 
and devotedness equal totheir own. Difficulties 
also were to be encountered which had not been 
anticipated, for Badajoz had been strengthened 
by new and strong defences through the admir- 
able skill of Phillipon, its French commander. 
Even the tops of the breaches were bristled with 
sharpened sword-blades fixed in massive beams, 
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that were chained together and set deep in the 
ruins, while the ascent in front was covered with 
loose planks, studded with iron points, on which 
the escaladers were inipaled when they lost their 
insecure footing. In two short hours 2000 brave 
men had fallen. The assault still went onward, 
and it was not until daybreak, and after a loss of 
killed and wounded greater than that of the most 
important of his victories, that Wellington was 
master of Badajoz. But here, alas! the same 
wild excesses were repeated, and with aggrava- 
tions, that had tarnished the glory of the capture 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, and many who had survived 
that night of horror, lost their lives in the vain 
attempt to prevent the excesses of their comrades. 
For two days and nights Badajoz continued to be 
a hell of violence and murder, of lust, intoxication, 
and plunder, and 1t was only when the fiendish 
frenzy had done its worst, and been exhausted 
by its own violence, that silence succeeded and 
order was restored It 1s melancholy to think 
that our countrymen will never be able to read 
the record of these two captures without having 
their exultation deadened by feelings of compunc- 
tion andshame! On the 8th, Soult had collected 
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completely open, but they would not venture to 
try another assault, and on the night of the 4th 
of January they withdrew hastily, humbled and 
disordered, leaving behind them seven pieces of 
cannon, two heavy howitzers, and all the car- 
niages and stores collected for the siege. 

As soon as he obtained possession of Badajoz 
(on the 7th of April), Lord Wellington endeav- 
oured to put the place into a good state of defence. 
But his lordship had short time to bestow upon 
thease cares, for Marmont was making himeelf 
strong in the north, and was blockading both the 
Spanish fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo and the 
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his army at Villafranca, but, hearing of the fall 
of the place he had intended to relieve, he began, 
on the morning of the 9th, long before daylight, 
to retreat once more to Seville. Again the French 
were warmly pursued by the British cavalry, who 
cut up Soult’s rear-guard at Villa Garcia. 

At another quarter, where the French were 
not the besieged, but the besiegers, they suffered 
discomfiture and loss, if not shame. Since Gene- 
ral Graham’s expedition with Lapetia, which had 
terminated unprofitably, but for the British not 
ungloriously, at Barrosa, some attention had been 
paid to garrisoning Tarifa, the old town on the 
Straits of Gibraltar. In the last days of the 
year 1811, Tamfa was invested by about 5000 
men, whose operations were covered by another 
strong corps posted at Vejer. The place was 
garrisoned by about 1800 men, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Skerrett. It appears that about 
1000 of the men were British, the rest being 
Spaniards. On the last day of the year 1811 the 
French attempted to storm, but, numerous and 
bold as they were, were repulsed. During four 
days they kept up a continual fire the walls 
were knocked to pieces, the little town was laid 
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partially ruined fortress of Almeida, Leaving 
General Hill in the south, his lordship, on the 
13th of April, moved the main body of his army 
back to the north. Upon this Marmont gave up 
his two blockades, collected his troops within the 
Spanish frontier, and retreated to Salamanca, By 
a happy combination of rapidity, daring, and 
skill, General Hill attacked, and carried, by a 
brilliant coup de mazn, the strong forts which the 
French had erected at Almaraz on the Tagus to 
protect a bridge of boats which secured the com-. , 
munications between their armies of the north 
and south. By this operation Marmont was cut 
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off from Soult, and Soult from Marmont. 


the 13th of June, Lord Wellington completed his 
preparations for an advance into Spain, and broke 
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up from his cantonments between the Coa and 
the Agueda, with about 40,000 men, leaving 
General Hill on the Tagus near Almaraz, with 
about 12,000 more. On commencing his advance, 
his lordship was justified in calculating upon a 
chance of out-manceuvring Marmont, whose con- 
duct had not impressed him with any very high 
notion of his military genius or capacity ; and 
any brilliant success in this part of Spain was 
almost sure to compel Soult to raise the blockade 
of Cadiz, if not to evacuate the whole of Anda- 
lusia. Marmont was out-manceuvred , and on 
the 22d of July he was most thoroughly beaten 
in the great battle of Salamanca, which was fought 
on the heights near the town of that name This 
was the greatest victory which Wellington had ob- 
tained in the Peninsula, and as such it demands 
a particular notice. There had been much man- 
ceuvring on the part of Marmont to cross the 
right of the allied army, and for this purpose he 
endeavoured to take possession of two solitary 
hills, called indifferently the Arapiles or Her- 
manitos, which were at a little distance from his 
own left and the allied right; but his purpose 
was discovered mid-way in its accomplishment, 
and on English troops being sent to prevent it, 
a race commenced, and afterwards a struggle, 
between the two parties, at the end of which 
each had possession of a hill, or Arapile, while 
only half a cannon-shot’s distance lay between 
them. This movement, which occurred at day- 
break, occasioned fresh manceuvres, so that be- 
fore the engagement the two armies confronted 
each other with an oval basin between, formed 
by different ranges of hills, like the barriers of an 
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amphitheatre, while at their extremity rose the 
steep rocky Arapiles, standing alone like a 
gateway to the amphitheatre, and forming the 
great points of observa- 
tion, from the summits of 
which each commander 
watched the motions of 
his rival, and directed the 
movements below. But 
the great blunder of Mar- 
mont was a movement 
towards the Ciudad Rod- 
rigo road, by which his 
left wing was entirely se- 
parated from the centre; 
and Wellington, who had 
been watching like an 
eagle from his aerie, saw 
that the day was his own. 
He gave the word of com- 
mand, and instantly his 
troops poured down from 
the hills into the basin, 
and the battle commenced. 
Thus Marmont was caught at the very moment 
when he was in the midst of a complicated evolu- 
tion, and during the conflict his troops were never 
able to recover from the consequences of this 
fatal step they were separated into three divi- 
sions too far apart to support each other, and were 
attacked, thrown into confusion, and routed m 
detail, while they were vainly struggling to re- 
unite and form a new order of battle. Marmont 
himself was struck to the ground, and severely 
wounded by the explosion of a shell, while the 
fight was at the hottest; and Clausel, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, could do little more than 
withdraw the army from utter destruction, and 
superintend the retreat. So quickly, too, was this 
great battle fought and ended, that in the words 
of a French officer, Wellington “had defeated 
forty thousand men in forty minutes.” Headlong 
as was their flight, the French were followed very 
closely the whole way from Salamanca to Val- 
ladolid. Their loss in this remarkable battle was 
very severe. three generals were killed, four 
wounded ; one general, six field- officers, 130 
officers of inferior rank, and nearly 7000 men 
were taken prisoners; their total loss in killed 
and wounded could not be ascertained, but 
there was no disguising the fact that they left 
two of their eagles and six colours in possession 
of the British. They also abandoned twenty 
pieces of artillery, several ammunition waggons, 
&e. The field of battle was very thick with dead. 
The allies alone had 694 killed and 4270 wounded, 
out of which number 2714 were British, 1552 
Portuguese, and all the rest—that is to say, four 
—Spaniards. The proportion of officers was very 
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great; Generals Beresford, Leith, Cole, Spry, 
and Cotton were wounded. Marshal Marmont, 
having been severely wounded, gave up the com- 
mand to General Clausel, who now retreated 
towards Burgos, with almost incredible speed. 


The victorious British 
general entered Valladolid 
on the 30th of July; and by 
the 12th of August he was in 
possession of Madrid. Joseph 
Bonaparte was on his way 
to join Marmont with 20,000 
men when he learned the 
terrible catastrophe of Sala- 
manca. He was now a fugi- 
tive, making for the left bank 
of the Tagus, with the inten- 
tion of rallying his army be- 
tween Aranjuez and Toledo. 
In consequence of this bold 
movement upon Madrid, 
Marshal Soult raised the 
blockade of Cadiz, destroying 
the works which the French 
had constructed with an enor- 
mous expenditure of money 
and labour; and, abandoning 
the whole of Western Anda- 
lusia, he concentrated his 
forces in Granada. Soult’s 
retreat was very disastrous ; 
his rear-guard was attacked 
by an allied force of English || il 
and Spanish, who issued from H 
Cadiz, drove it from San Mtl pes 
Lucar, and took Seville by nt Nh bi a 
assault, although eight bat- f ik | | i q 
talions had been left to main- fi NG th Mh 
tain that city. In hismarch | | i 
to Granada by Carmona, Nyt 
Soult suffered further loss Mi 
from excessive heat, fatigue, 
scarcity, and the occasional 
attacks of armed bands of 
peasantry. General Hill, in 
the meanwhile, had ad- 
vanced from the Guadiana to 
* the Tagus, connecting his 
operations with thoseof Lord 
Wellington. On Hill's ap- 
proach Joseph Bonaparte 
abandoned the line of the Tagus, and fell back 
from Toledo to Almanza in Murcia, to keep him- 
self in communication with Soult in Granada and 
Suchet on the borders of Valencia and Catalonia. 
By the close of August, Hill occupied Toledo, 
Ypez, and Aranjuez, thus covering the right of 
the allied main army, and guarding all the roads 
which led from the south of Madrid. 





The situation of Lord Wellington in the Span- 
ish capital was, however, very critical. As 
usual, there was no hope of effectual assistance 
from any of the ill-appointed and worse com- 
manded Spanish armies. He had been promised 

that an Anglo-Sicilian expe- 

ay dition should be sent from 

: Sicily to the eastern coast of 

Spain, and in sufficient force 
to clear that coast, if not the 
whole of Catalonia, Valencia, 
and Murcia. Much less than 
this would have compelled 
the French to withdraw al- 
together to the Ebro. But 
after the plan had been settled 
and agreed to, there arose 
various misunderstandings, 
differences of opinion, and 
delays. At length, towards 
the end of July, some days 
before Lord Wellington 
moved from Valladolid to 
Madrid, General Maitland 
and his Anglo- Sicilians ar- 
rived at Port Mahon in 
Minorca, exciting the hopes 
of the Spaniards and the 
fears of the French. Having 
joined 4500 vagabonds to his 
original force of 6000 men, 
Maitland proceeded to the 
coast of Catalonia, and an- 
chored in the Bay of Blanes 
on the Ist of August. But 
instead of landing and at- 
tempting the siege of Tarra- 
gona, Maitland and a coun- 
cil of war determined to run 
down the coast to Alicante, 
the safety of which was sup- 
posed to be endangered, in 
consequence of adefeat which 
the Spanish general O’Don- 
nell had recently sustained 
in its neighbourhood. The 
hearts of the Catalonian pa- 
triots died within them as 
they saw the British fleet quit- 
ting their shores. On the 
10thAugust, Maitland landed 
his troops at Alicante—Suchet, who was in 
sight, retiring to the Xucar. Our Anglo-Sicilians 
and the worthless Majorcan division occupied 
the country from which the French retired ; but 
in less than a week Maitland received intelligence 
that Suchet had been joined by King Joseph, 
and that Soult was in rapid march with his army 
of Andalusia to join the king and Suchet; and 
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thereupon he found it necessary to evacuate all 
the country he had recovered, and to fall back to 
Alicante. Within that town and some works 
in front of it the Anglo-Sicilian expedition 
was cooped up, without the chance of effecting 
any powerful diversion in favour of Wellington. 

It was vain to think of remaining at Madrid, 
where, if the allied army had not first been 
starved, three or four French armies, forming 
a total of 120,000 men, must have closed round 
it and cut off all retreat. The alternative left to 
Wellington was either to move to the north 
against Clausel, or to move to the south against 
Soult. He determined on the first of these move- 
ments, hoping that, although Clausel had now 
received large reinforcements, he should be able 
to give him some such lesson as he had given to 
him and Marmont at Salamanca—the doleful 
remembrances of which battle were known to 
have taken all their confidence out of the French 
infantry. Leaving two divisions under Hill near 
Madrid, his lordship marched with the remain- 
der, on the lst of September, back to Valladolid, 
which he re-entered on the 7th. Continuing his 
march towards Burgos, he fell in with the Span- 
ish army of Galicia, which was found to be less 
than 10,000 men, undisciplined, ragged, and de- 
ficient in equipments. On the 19th of September 
the allied army entered Burgos, the French fall- 
ing back to Briviesca, but leaving 2000 men, 
under General Dubreton, in the castle of Burgos. 
The possession of that fort was necessary for 
the security of the allied army in its present 
advanced and insecure position, and Wellington 
directed it to be invested forthwith, though he 
was ill-furnished with siege artillery, and well 
knew that the castle, strong by its natural posi- 
tion, had been fortitied by the French with great 
care. The siege was very unsuccessful, and a 
series of assaults cost the lives of many of our 
brave men. On the 18th of October, as Welling- 
ton was preparing to renew his assaults, he learned 
that Soult and Joseph were advancing with 70,000 
men. He was therefore under the painful ne- 
cessity of abandoning the siege and of effecting a 
junction with Hill, who at the approach of Soult 
retired slowly towards Salamanca. On the 21st 
of October the allied army retired to Palencia, 
where it was joined by a fresh brigade from 
England under Lord Dalhousie. A third French 
army from the north, under the command of 
Souham, was now close upon Wellington, haras- 
sing the rear-guard. Yet with most admirable 
generalship his lordship extricated himself with- 
out loss, effected his junction with Hill, and 
returned to his unassailable frontier positions. 
By the 20th of November the main body of the 
British and Portuguese were distributed in their 
old cantonments within the frontier of Portugal, 
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between the Agueda and the Coa; and Hill's 
corps moved into Spanish Estremadura, into 
cantonments near Coria, and towards the Tagus. 

The Spanish generals, who had done absolutely 
nothing to assist him, impudently condemned 
Lord Wellington for not keeping Madrid, and 
for not taking the castle of Burgos, In England 
harsh criticisms were uttered in the spirit of 
party and of malevolence or ignorance. The 
opposition again predicted that his lordship must 
inevitably be driven out of Portugal. His own 
brief and manly words are the best defence or 
explanation of his conduct. “Tam much afraid,” 
said he, ‘from what I see in the newspapers, 
that the public will be much disappointed at 
the result of the campaign, notwithstanding that 
it is, in fact, the most successful campaign in all 
its circumstances, and has produced for the com- 
mon cause more important results, than any cam- 
paign in which the British army has been engaged 
for the last century. We have taken by siege 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca, and 
the Retiro has surrendered. Jn the meantime 
the allies have taken Astorga, Consuegra, and 
Guadalaxara, besides other places. In the ten 
months elapsed since January this army has 
sent to England little short of 20,000 prisoners ; 
and they have taken and destroyed, or have 
themselves retained the use of, the enemy’s ar- 
senals in Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, 
Valladolid, Madrid, Astorga, Seville, the lines 
before Cadiz, &c.; and, upon the whole, we have 
taken and destroyed, or we now possess, little 
short of 3000 pieces of cannon. The siege of 
Cadiz has been raised, and all the country south 
of the Tagus has been cleared of the enemy, 
We should have retained still greater advantages, 
I think, and should have remained in possession 
of Castile and Madrid during the winter, if I 
could have taken Burgos, as I ought, early in 
October, or if Ballasteros had moved upon Alca- 
raz, a8 he was ordered, instead of intriguing for 
his own aggrandizement. .... I see that a dis- 
position already exists to blame the government 
for the failure of the siege of Burgos. The go- 
vernment had nothing to say to the siege. Jt 
was entirely my own act. In regard to means, 
there were ample means, both at Madrid and 
Santander, for the siege of the strongest fortress. 
That which was wanting at both places was 
means of transporting ordnance and artillery 
stores to the place where it was desirable to use 
them. The people of England, so happy as they 
are in every respect, so rich in resources of every 
description, having the use of such excellent roads, 
&c., will not readily believe that important results 
here frequently depend upon fifty or sixty mules 
more or less, or a few bundles of straw to feed 
them; but the fact is a0, notwithstanding their 
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incredulity. I could not find means of moving | the Xucar and with other discouraging circum- 
even one gun from Madrid. ...... As for the.| stances, Campbell declared that it would not be 


two heavy guus which 
send, I was obliged to send our own 
cattle to draw them; and we felt 
great inconvenience from the want 
of those cattle in the subsequent 
movements of the army.” As for 
the security of Portugal, his lordship 
could be under no apprehension. 
With Badajoz in the hands of the 
allies, with Hill beyond the Guadiana 
jin Spanish Estremadura, and with 
no French force in Andalusia, or 
anywhere in the south, to march 
against him, the southern frontier of 
Portugal was safe. With regard to 
the northern frontier, where his 
lordship and the main army were 
stationed, although letters were in- 
tercepted from Joseph, which or- 
dered Soult to make Portugal the seat of the 
war, it was clear that that marshal would not 
again approach the line of the Agueda, or re- 
enter a country where he, his predecessors, and 
successors, had met with nothing but calamity 
and loss Ciudad Rodrigo being in our posses- 
sion, and Almeida being re-established, it was no 
easy matter for any enemy, however fresh and 
bold, to penetrate by that entrance. There was 
a pause in the war in this quarter, which lasted 
not only through the remainder of the winter, but 
through the spring of 1813." 

At Alicante the Anglo-Sicilian army—in which 
there were not 2000 British soldiers— continued 
to be shut up. General Maitland resigned in the 
month of November, and was succeeded by Gene- 
ral Mackenzie. But General W. Clinton soon 
came down from Sicily, and took the command. 
Clinton would have introduced more activity, but 
he was checked by the jealousy of the Spanish 
governor. On the 2d of December, General 
Campbell arrived from Sicily with 4000 men, 
and took the command, thus making the fourth 
general-in-chief in four months! On acquaint- 
ing himself with Suchet’s formidable position on 








' Speaking of Wellington at this time, Maurel says.—‘‘ The 
following trait of character shows the man The raising of the 
siege of Burgos was the only serious check he had received in 
this campaign. It might be supposed that a general who was 
forced to retire after brilliant successes, and who was at the 
time threatened by great and serious danger, would be little 
disposed to speak the truth at his own expense, and that he 
would naturally lay the blame on every one else, in a first burst 
of indignation. Yet this would be a mistake. Wellington wrote 
a very long account of the siege of Burgos, and he enumerates, 
in the completest and most unsparing manner, all the feults 
that he attributed to himself We meet with the following ob- 
servations in his correspondence :—~'I have neglected such and 
such means of success; I have been guilty of a fault in taking 
thither the most inexperienced instead of the best troops; I did 
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endeavoured to | prudent to attempt anything until the arrival of 
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Lord William Bentinck, who was reported to be 
coming from Sicily with still more considerable 
reinforcements; but his lordship never arrived 
until the 3d of July, 1813. We have omitted, and 
we must continue to omit, the minor but very bril- 
liant operations of the navy under our Cochranes, 
Hostes, and other heroes, who rendered very im- 
portant services to the armies in Sicily, in the Pen- 
insula, and other parts of the globe. In squadrons 
or in single ships our enemies were so completely 
defeated that scarcely a hostile flag could be found 
in the open sea, so that our sailors were obliged to 
search for captures upon the coasts and in the 
rivers of those countries with which we were at 
war. This kind of service familiarized them to 
land operations, of which our hardy tars had 
very little previous conception, and they were 
now expert in attacking batteries, by which they 
powerfully supported our military expeditions. 
Everywhere victory was steady to our sea-flag, 
save only in our new contest with the United 
States of America, in which, through a deplorable 
mismanagement of means, some dirt was thrown 
upon our national standard. To this war we 
must now direct attention. 





not sufficiently watch over the execution of the orders that were 
issued,’ &c As for the operation viewed iu itaelf, he says, with 
his sublime frankness, ‘I see that a disposition already exists to 
blame the government for the failure of the siege of Burgos. The 
government had nothing to say to the aiege; it was entirely my 
own act’ Here we have the man. This is his mode of settling 
accounts with his government and with fortune. This is the 
reagon why all the documents that he has left possess 20 great & 
value. In his admissions, every word that occurs is an instins- 
tive protest against falsehood, against the lack of integrity, 
against a slippery conscience, and against every kind of quackery. 
For this reason, this man will gradually force the admiration 
and the respect of the very persons who think themselves the 
moet firmly rooted in their hatred of him."—The Duke of IWel- 
lngton «ina Character, hes eee and his Writinge. 
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Causes of offence between Britain and America—-America favoured by the Whig opposition in England—Condi- 
tion of the American government—Plans of the Americans to man their ships with British seamen—Umbrage 
occasioned in Britain by the practice—Ripening of events for war with America—Ineffectual attempts at 
conciliation— Reasons of the American president for going to war—War declared— Preparations of the 
Americans for the conquest of Canada—Unprepared state of Canada—The war commenced by the capture of 
Fort St. Joseph—First campaign of the Americans in Canada unsuccessful—Their successes by sea—Affairs 
of Europe—Sweden allied with Russia—Bonaparte persists in his purpose to invade Russia—His assembly of 
kings at Dresden—His immense army for the Russian war—Summary of his Russian campaign—Negotiations 
and subsidies of Britain in aid of Russia—War with America continued—Large supplies voted by parliament 
—State of the war in the Peninsula— Wellington appointed commander-in-chief of the Spanish armies—His 
limited means for action—His great victory over King Joseph at Vittoria— Encouragement to the allied 
powers derived from this victory—Disasters and defeats of the French in the Peninsula— Wellington advances 
upon the French border—Soult sent to oppose him—Unsuccessful efforts of Soult—The inactive expedition 
from Sicily to Alicante—Its effects in checking the progress of the French in the Peningula—Its further pro- 
ceedings and failure—Bonaparte’s exertions to renew the war—Advance of the Russian armies—They are 
joined by Prussia—Their unsuccessful negotiations with Bonaparte—Bonaparte defeats the allies at Lutzen 
and Bautzen—He enters Dresden—An armistice—Terms of a proposed treaty rejected—British influence and 
money increase the difficulties of Bonaparte—Defeats of the French armies in Saxony—Bonaparte’s retreat— 
His unsuccessful efforts to retrieve his disasters—He crosses the Rhine and returns to Paris—The French 
become weary of the war—Ingurrection in Holland against French rule—The Prince of Orange recalled by 
the Dutch—Congratulations in parliament at the successful aspect of the war—Pecuniary aids of the British 
government to the allied powers—Parliament adjourned. 


(VER since their fortunate issue 
from a struggle (their war of inde- 
pendence) which had long seemed 
so hopeless, and which was in fact 
nearly as hopeless as ever when 

| o the government of Lord North, 
dismayed by Lord Cornwallis’s surrender, and 
still more so by the strong array of the British 
opposition, consented to negotiate and to give 
them all they asked, our American brethren had 
shown a confidence, a vanity, and presumption, 
very distasteful to all Englishmen who loved 
their country, and very irritating to all of them 
who did not despise the display. If there was 
a brotherhood between us, it had become a 
brotherhood of Cain. Our descendants, whose 
population was constantly fed by fresh emi- 
grants and adventurers from the mother coun- 
try, and whose wastes were partially filled and 
tilled by these emigrants—the citizens of the 
United States, who had ‘no language, no litera- 
ture, no venerable tradition, no fame as a people, 
except such as they inherited from-Old England, 
and shared with Englishmen—persisted in the 
rancorous hatred which had accompanied the 
war, were the first and foremost to traduce the 
name of England, to libel the genial cradle from 
which they sprang, to heap abuse, not only upon 
our national policy and form of government, but 
generally upon our national character. The 





French Jacobins themselves did not speak more 
contemptuously of us, as an enslaved king-ridden 
and priest-ridden people, than did these Anglo- 
American republicans; nor did Bonaparte him- 
self ever throw more disgusting personalities into 
a public and a national quarrel. These feelings 
of animosity, which ought not to have been ex- 
pected from the party which had been successful 
in the contest, could not fail of provoking an 
angry and unwholesome reciprocity from some 
portions of the English people; but we have the 
facts confessed, and publicly avowed by more 
than one of the leaders of the American revolu- 
tion, who came over to this country after the 
peace of 1783, to negotiate treaties of commerce, 
&e., that the British government was desirous 
and anxious to throw a veil over the past; that 
so far from wishing to recover the dominions it 
had lost, our government, together with the great 
majority of the nation, were of opinion that those 
dominions ought not to be accepted, even if the 
Americans were disposed to make a voluntary 
surrender of them, or to return to their ancient 
allegiance; that henceforward the two countries 
would do best apart; that by establishing rela- 
tions of amity, trade, and commerce, there might 
be a mutual interchange of advantages; that 
the mogt earnest desire of England was to pre- 
serve peace, and to give conciliation a fair trial. 

While this was the feeling of successive Bri- 
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tish ministries and of the great majority of the 
nation, there was a minority of the people of 
England, comprising most of the Whig opposi- 
tion, who professed to rejoice that the Americans 
had succeeded, and that we had been humbled 
and defeated in their revolutiouary war; who 
made themselves on all occasions the panegyrists 
of the tyro-republicans and their newly-created 
institutions, aud who kept pointing to the meteor 
which had risen in the western world as to a 
glorious luminary which must shed beneficent 
light and warmth upon all the countries of the 
globe, and eventually count many of those coun- 
tries as its satellites, or as imitative bodies re- 
volving round it and copying its bright example. 
Civil and religious liberty, according to this min- 
ority, had fled from all the antiquated countries 
of Europe, and was fast flying from the shores 
of Britain, to seek a shelter beyond the western 
waves, and to find a home among the primeval 
forests of North America, For many years the 
United States were, to the busiest aud most em- 
phatic of our writers, more than an Atlantis or 
a Utopia. Even meu of less ardent fancies and 
of less revolutionary tendencies were interested 
in watching the working and result of the greatest 
political experiment made in modern times, and 
wished that the American system of republican- 
ism should be allowed a fair trial. The reaction 
came afterwards—long afterwards; but from 
about the year 1780 to 1790, when the progress 
of the French revolution distracted and then ab- 
sorbed attention, all the countries of Europe 
joined in fostering the self-conceit of the Anglo- 
Americans. Little was heard but praises, more 
or less extravagant, of transatlantic virtue, 
straight-forwardness, and sumplicity. The French 
made an apotheosis for Franklin even while he 
was livitig in the flesh among them, and frequent- 
ing their petits sowpers, and their svtrécs, literary. 
scientific, political, and fashionable, in his plain 
bob-wig and shoes without buckles, A saying 
often used by Bonaparte at a later period might 
have been reversed at this time—Cette jeune 
Amérique m'ennuie ! 

The citizens of the United States paid the 
French back in admiration and praises when 
they overset the kingly government and built up 
a republic on a foundation of blood and dirt. 
Feasts were given in the States to commemorate 
the execution of Louis X VI., who had been their 
benefactor, and who had hurried on his own de- 
struction by interfering in their quarrel, and by 
sending his subjects to study in their school. 
Washington, who retired from the presidency 
in 1796, after having vainly attempted to set 
some limits to democracy, was compelled to con- 
fess, that when once the spirit of revolution and 
change begins to act among a whole people, it is 
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impossible to say where it will stop; and he 
died in 1799 with the sad conviction that America 
could not exist long as a nation, unless she lodged 
somewhere a coercive or restrictive power which 
should pervade the whole Union. The Jeffersons 
and Madisons who followed him thought, on the 
contrary, that democracy ought to be unlimited 
and illimitable; that the French revolutionists 
and levellera were the best models to follow; and 
that the English must ever be the worst enemies 
of the republicans of the West. From the com- 
mencement of our war with France there had 
been numerous quarrels, and not a few actual 
collisions. It can hardly be denied that the com- 
manders of our ships of war were occasionally 
rash ; but our government constantly displayed 
a gentle and conciliating temper; whereas the 
authorities of Washington were invariably dog- 
matical and insolent, conceiving that their neu- 
trality was worth any price, and that England 
must submit to any outrage rather than break 
with them. At the same time these Americans 
themselves submitted to a succession of injuries 
and insults from the French, and that too with- 
out any disturbance to the amity and partiality 
they professed for Lu Grande Nation. They 
were bullied in turns by the Girondins, the Ja- 
cobins, the Directory, Consul Bonaparte and Em- 
peror Napoleon; yet, with the exception of a 
little blustering, which ended in words, they 
continued to favour the French, aud to annoy 
the British cruisers and squadrons as much as 
they possibly could. Framing for themselves 
anew law of nations and a new maritime code, 
they fitted up privateers for the French; they in- 
sisted that free ships make free goods, that their 
ships were exempt from search, be the cargo 
what it might or whose it might; that no war or 
combination of circumstances ought to interrupt 
any portion of their trade; and that they had a 
right to carry provisions and stores to any port 
of France, even though that port were blockaded 
by the British. 

Another and an inevitable cause of quarrel 
arose out of our impressment system, and out of 
the American system of converting, by the 
shortest and least ceremonious processes, British 
seamen and other subjects of his majesty into 
republican citizens of the United States. By the 
constitution of most of these federal states, five 
years’ residence gave the rights of citizenship to 
every foreigner, and converted any Englishman, 
Frenchman, Spaniard, German, Dutchman, or 
native of any other old country, into an Ameri- 
can citizen. But this five years’ residence and 
probation had become a mere theory : in practice, 
five months, or weeks, or days, or even hours, 
sufficed for the transmutation; and ingenious 
crimps employed themselves in seducing British 
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seamen from their ships, from their allegiance, 
and from their nationality, by promising them 
a few dollars more wages than they obtained in 
our national or mercantile navy. There wasa 
well-known Yankee adventurer of this descrip- 
tion who boasted that he had, within a given time, 
made more American citizens than had proceeded 
from all the prolific matrons of the state to which 
he belonged—and not babes and sucklings, but 
full-grown able-bodied men, citizens that sprang 
into life, as the republic herself had done, in a 
state of ripeness and perfection, without going 
through the antecedent stages of existence. In 
Boston, in New York, in nearly all the large 
seaport towns of the Union, there were bureaux, 
or register-offices, or manufactories of American 
citizens, where English deserters and others, 
upon payment of a small fee, received a certifi- 
cate of citizenship. In most cases this was done 
in a barefaced manner, with the sanction or con- 
nivance of the local government ; but in some 
cases tricks and jugglings were resorted to in 
order to save appearances, and perhaps, also, to 
soothe or cheat the delicate consciences of some of 
the lawgivers. There was an old woman in one 
of these seaport towns who was mother or foster- 
nurse to a host of these Gracchi. She, too, had a 
conscience, and tried to cheat it and the devil 
also. She kept a big cradle, made for the pur- 
pose of rocking full-grown British subjects who 
were to be converted in a hurry into American 
citizens, in order that, when testimony should be 
called for to prove their birth, she might with 
aw safe conscience swear she had known them 
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that among the officers and crew of some Eng- 
lish man-of-war searching the suspected Ameri- 
can vessel there would be some that could re- 
cognize and swear to the identity of the newly 
and irregularly made American citizen—who 
could detect in many a Jonathan a real Jack, 
that had either deserted from the king’s service, 
or had transferred himself from our merchant 
service, for the reasons above-mentioned, or or 
other reasons equally weighty. Yet even here a 
lapse of time or strong resemblances might de- 
ceive, and grievous though involuntary mistakes 
might be committed. And, besides, some of our 
more hasty officers, irritated by the notorious 
practices of the Americans, and by the frequent 
desertion of their men, might occasionally be not 
over-scrupulous in examining identities or in 
seizing sailors reported to be Englishmen. Our 
government, however, always disclaimed such 
practices, and never refused satisfaction when it 
was fairly proved that the seamen so seized were 
natives or bond fide citizens of the United States. 
Jefferson sternly rejected a proposal made by our 
government, that the true American seamen 
should always carry about with them certificates 
of their citizenship. The English minister must 
have known how such certificates were procured, 
but, such as they were, he offered to cause them 
to be respected. Jefferson held that the semplest 
rule would be, that a vessel being American 
should be evidence that ail on board of her were 
Americans also, or that the flag ought to pro- 
claim the citizenship of the whole crew, and not 
allow of any search or press. This principle 


from their cradle.1 To escape from our press- | was altogether inadmissible. 


gangs many of our seamen fled from our mer- 


There were many intervenient heart-burnings, 


chant vessels, where they were liable to be seized, | and not a few insults difficult of digestion, and 
entered American trading vessels as natives or | which possibly might not have been digested by 


citizens of the United States, and found skippers 
and shipmates ready to swear they were such. 
The common descent and common language of 
the two nations made discovery very difficult ; 
the English runagates soon picked up a few 
Americanisms, a few of the common flowers of 
rhetoric, and the nasal twang was to be acquired 
in less than five years. But at times it would 
happen that the reported American citizen would 
have, an the fleshy part of his arm, those in- 
delible marks which sailors used to love to pro- 
duce with puncturing and gunpowder—a blue 
piece of tatoo, giving his real English name, and 
the name of the British ship in which he had 
served; and it happened still more frequently 





‘ This piquant anecdote is told by a distinguished English 
diplomatist, who resided a long time in the country, and who 
was calm and considerate in judging of the government, and of 
the character and habits of the American people,—See Notes on 
the United States, by the Right Hon. Sir Augustus Foster, Bart., 
London, 184] (unpublished), as quoted in Quarterly Review, No. 
eaxxV. 


Engiand if 1t had not been for the critical state 
of the war carrying on against Bonaparte ; but 1t 
was not until the year 1807, when Jefferson was 
for the second time president, that the war-whoop 
was again raised against Great Britain. Bona- 
parte’s Berlin decree, against which the Ameri- 
cans had never presumed to offer any serious re- 
monstrance (Jefferson was engaged at the time 
in a friendly correspondence with the government 
of the devourer of republics, in order to obtain 
through his all-commanding means the cession 
from Spain tothe United States of Florida), had, ‘ 
in the eyes of the British government, rendered’ 
necessary a retaliation, and had produced fresh 
orders in council, intended to support our mari- 
time rights and commerce, and to counteract 
Bonaparte’s continental system, the basis of which 
was the Berlin decree. Aa on other occasions, 
the American wrath was kindled, not against the 
first cause, but against the almost inevitable effect 
of that cause— not against France, who had made 
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the grand innovations in national law, and who 
had trampled upon the rights of all neutrals, but 
against Britain, who resorted to measures for 
self-defence, and with the object of abrogating 
the most monstrous system that ever European 
conqueror had attempted to impose. 

The bickerings at sea, the mutual manifestoes 
and embargoes, the stoppages to trade, and the 
diplomacy which followed, cannot be narrated 
here. Inthe month of December, 1807, Jefferson 
succeeded in carrying a resolution that all trade 
and intercourse with foreign nations should be 
suspended; and matters remained in this state 
down to the declaration of war in June, 18]2— 
an interval which the American government 
employed in adding to the number of its gigantic 
frigates, and which the commercial classes spent 
in a hopeless struggle against bankruptcy and ruin. 
To the last moment the British government con- 
tinued to negotiate and to testify an anxious de- 
sire for peace. They modified the orders in coun- 
cil in favour of the United States; and on the 
16th of June, 1812, Mr. Brougham (now Lord 
Brougham), the most eloquent of the advocates 
for the revocation of the orders, moved in the 
House of Commons an address to the regent, be- 
seeching him to recal or totally suspend the said 
orders in council, and to adopt such other mea- 
sures as might tend to conciliate neutral states. 
Lord Castlereagh then declared that it was the 
intention of government to conciliate the United 
States ; and, accordingly, on the 23d of June, there 
appeared in the Gazette a declaration from the 
regent absolutely revoking the orders in council 
as far as they regarded America. But by this 
time President Madison had not only made up 
his mind for war, but had commenced military 
operations. 

It has been usual to say that the revocation 
came too late; that if our government had con- 
ceded it only a few weeks or a very few months 
earlier, there would have been no war with Ame- 
rica, Now Madison had been treating with 
Bonaparte’s government ever since the end of 
1810; he had agreed to the preliminaries of a 
treaty with that government early in the summer 
of 1811; and the whole course of his conduct, 
and his passionate desire to illustrate his presi- 
dency ly annexing Canada to the United States, 
were proofs demonstrative of his determingtion 
to brave a war with England. The truth is, that 
Madison and his party had nicely calculated on 
which side lay the greater amount of profit to be 
obtained, or whether the United States would 
gain more by going to war with England than by 
putting herself in a state of hostility against 
Bonaparte and his edicts. As for the cogent 
logic of fear, or as to any immediate apprehen- 
sions from the “invincible” armies of the Man 
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of Destiny, they could now have gone for nothing, 
for the French had no fleets left to convey great 
armies across the Atlantic—they could scarcely 
show a ship at sea anywhere. “Everything in 
the United States,” says the historian of our navy, 
“was to be settled by a calculation of profit and 
loss. France had numerous allies; England 
scarcely any. France had no contiguous territory ; 
England had the Canadas ready to be marched 
into at a moment's notice. France had no com- 
merce; England had richly-laden merchantmen 
traversing every sea. England, therefore, it was, 
against whom the deadly blows of America were 
to he levelled.”' In April, 1811, when (according 
to French authorities) Madison’s envoy at Paris 
got the St. Cloud revocation, and got other assur- 
ances from Bonaparte, the great storm gathering 
in the North, and which was destined to accelerate 
that conqueror’s ruin, was not yet discernible to 
the eyes of American statesmen ; when it became 
visible to them it was rather too late to retract, if 
Madison and his party had been inclined so to 
do; but it would appear that there was no such 
inclination, and that the president and the whole 
party felt inwardly convinced that the Man of 
Destiny would prevail over Russia as he had done 
over Prussia and Austria, and the more surely 
from Prussia and Austria being now his allies 
and assistants, and sending, like nearly every 
country in Europe, their troops to fight under the 
conqueror’s orders. These Americans had culti- 
vated the friendship of Russia; they had sent 
envoys to St. Petersburg, who had fallen down on 
their knees as if to worship the throne of the 
czar; they had shown a strong leaning of affec- 
tion to the Russian leyation at Washington, and 
Jefferson had declared in his most emphatic style, 
that he firmly believed the Emperor Alexander 
to be not merely the best of sovereigns (for that 
were but a poor compliment according to his re- 
publican notions), but the best and most virtuous 
of men—“one enthusiastically devoted to better 
the condition of mankind”—and one who had 
“taken a peculiar affection to America and its 
government ;”—-but, notwithstanding all this, 
they believed, and they now hoped, that Alex- 
ander would be crushed as the Emperor Francis 
had been, and that Bonaparte would soon date 
his decrees from St. Petersburg as he had done 
from Vienna and Berlin. 

On the 1st of June, President Madison sent an 
awfully long message to both houses of congress, 
enumerating all the provocations received from 
England, commencing from the very beginning 
of the existence of the United States as an inde- 
pendent nation, reviving differences which had 
been long since considered as settled, putting iu 


new pretensions and causes of quarrel, inventing 
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some facta, and distorting others, giving a false 
colour and character to the conduct of the British 
government, misrepresenting the temper and feel- 
ing of the British people, and cleverly jumping 
over all the provocations, insults, and serious in- 
juries which America had received from repub- 
lican, consular, and imperial France, and to all 
of which she had so meanly submitted. On the 
4th of June, probably because that day was the 
birth-day of our poor, old, blind, and distraught 
king, who had once been his sovereign— Madison 
laid before the two houses copies of the corres- 
pondence which had passed between his govern- 
ment and Mr. Foster, the English envoy at 
Washington, intimating that from that corres- 
pondence it would appear that Great Britain was 
determined neither to revoke her orders in coun- 
cil nor to concede any important point. Stormy 
and terrible were the debates which followed; 
loud were the boastings of one party, and dismal 
the predictions of the other. On the 18th of 
June, two days after Mr. Brougham’s friendly 
oration in the House of Commons, they came to 
their resolution and declaration. Quibbling to 
the last, they did not declare war as it is usual to 
declare it; but they declared that the United 
States and Great Britain were, and had for a long 
time past been in an actual state of war! This 
determination was carried in the house of re- 
presentatives, by seventy-nine against forty-nine. 
The supporters of war were chiefly from the 
western and southern states to Pennsylvania in- 
clusive ; the advocates for peace were chiefly from 
the eastern andnorthern states. The ominous note 
of disseverance was again heard, the eastern and 
northern states complaining that their interests 
were sacrificed to the passions and the interests 
of their neighbours. When the news reached 
Boston, that city, though the cradle of the Ameri- 
can revolution, put on mourning, and muffled 
its church bells. The same tokens of distress and 
grief were displayed in other towns of the east 
and north ; but at Baltimore, where, as in other 
ports of the southern states, swarms of privateers 
were all ready to pounce upon the British Weat 
India trade, the exulting and furious mob per- 
petrated cruel atrocities upon some of the op- 
posers of the war. 

The president had resolved to begin with the 
conquest of all Canada. Early in the year 1812, 
months before the hostile declaration, and while 
Madison was constantly assuring our envoy that 
he wished to continue amicable negotiations, the 
van of the invading army was assembled near 
the Detroit frontier: it was 2600 strong, was well 
provided with artillery, and was under the com- 
ynand of Hull, who passed with the Americans 
fev great general and strategist. To defend 
the far extending frontiers of Upper and Lower 
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Canada, and to do garrison duty in the interior 
of those vast provinces, we had only, of regular 
force, about 4000 men, and some of these were 
invalids: the Canadian militia then incorporated 
in the two provinces amounted to about the same 
number. Sir George Prevost, the commander- 
in-chief of these forces, was, if not an old woman, 
assuredly no general. But fortunately we. had 
in the upper province an officer of energy and 
ability, the gallant and still lamented Major- 
general Brock. This officer, knowing of the 
gathering of Hull’s force on the Detroit frontier, 
and seeing that war was certain, sent discretionary 
orders to a British officer in charge of Fort St. 
Joseph to act either offensively or otherwise 
against the enemy at Michilimachithac, as he 
should find advisable; and that officer, on the 
17th of July, a month all but a day after the de- 
claration of war at Washington, captured the 
American place, with its garrison of sixty men 
and seven pieces of ordnance, This was the firat 
operation of the war, and was attended with very 
important consequences. 

Hull and his republicans crossed our frontier 
above Detroit, being preceded by a boastful pro- 
clamation, in which he spoke of success as certain, 
and in which he invited and incited the oppressed 
citizens of Canada to throw off their allegiance 
to a king, and become citizens of the republic. 
Hull's first serious disappointment was to find that 
his proclamation was laughed at, and that the Ca- 
nadians of all classes were loyal and firm. He had 
not advanced far from the frontier before he was 
hedged up in a corner, with his retreat and sup- 
plies alike cut off; and on the 10th of August 
this great strategist capitulated with 2500 men 
and thirty-three pieces of cannon. The repub- 
lican general, Van Rensselaer, who followed him 
with 1400 men, was not more successful ; he was 
beaten and made a prisoner at Queenstown in 
October, and his entire corps was surrendered. 
Such was the result of Madison’s first Canadian 
campaign ; such the first success of his project to 
make, in his own phrase, “territorial reprisal for 
oceanic outrages.” The loss on the side of the 
British and Canadians would have been very in- 
considerable indeed, if it had not included that of 
the gallant Brock. 

Madison’s success on the ocean, where success 
could scarcely have been hoped for, was somewhat 
more consoling. Under the name of frigates, he 
had put to sea ships that were equal in force to 
most of our ships of the line. Too many of our 
frigates left on the American station or in the 
Weat Indies were old and weak—were of that 
description which out sailors contemptuously 
called “jackass frigates.” More British ships of 
the line and the of our frigates, with full 
crews and the best appointments, ought to have 
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been sent to the American leviathans that were 
afloat under the fictitious name of frigates; but 
our admiralty did not take these necessary steps, 
and left our frigates exposed to very unequal 
contesta. One of these combats may serve as a 
fair specimen. On the 19th of August a battle 
was fought between our frigate the Guerriére, 
Captain James Richard Dacres, and the United 
States frigate Constitution, Captain Isaac Hull. 
The American frigate, only seventeen days from 
port, was in the most perfect condition, with her 
stores ample, and her powder fresh ; she had 476 
picked men ; in height, in length, she far exceeded 
her opponent, and the weight of her broadside 
was one-half heavier. The Guerriere was old, 
and absolutely worn out with long cruising. She 
was on her way home to be repaired or con- 
demned; her bowsprit was badly sprung, her 
mainmast had been struck by lightning and 
was in a tottering state, her gunner stores were 
deficient, and what remained of her powder 
had lost its strength from damp and long keep- 
ing, She had on board only 244 men and nine- 
teen boys; yet the gallant young Dacres fought 
the big Constitution for nearly three hours. A 
flag thus lowered could carry no honour to the 
victors. The republicans were very desirous of 
taking the Guerriére into port as a trophy, but 
the poor frigate was so rotten and so shattered 
in her hull, that by daylight of the morning 
after the action she was found to be sinking. 
Having removed the prisoners on board, Hull 
gave orders to set her on fire; and she soon blew 
up. Although they returned to port without 
their trophy, the American captain and his offi- 
cers and men were applauded to the skies, were 
hénoured with the thanks of the government, and 
were presented with 50,000 dollars as a reward 
for their wondrous exploit. As for the Ame- 
ricanism of their tars, nearly one-half of the sea- 
men of the Constitution were natives of England 
or Ireland—were renegades that might have 
been disposed to fight the more desperately (as 
many such deserters and traitors were found 
to do on other occasions) from their dread of 
the yard-arm or the gibbet, if their present co- 
raates and brethren should be beaten and they 
themselves captured. It appeared in evidence on 
a court-martial that these British subjects on 
board the Constitution were leading men or cap- 
tains of guns. Several of them were personally 
known to some of the officers of the Guerriére. 
In fact, there were on board the Constitution so 
many men whom the crew of the Guerriére con- 
sidered as their countrymen, that the American 
captain became seriously alarmed lest some feel- 
ing of compunction and remorse, some natural 
return of the love of country, should induce the 
renegades and deserters to join the captured crew 
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of the Guerriére, overpower him and his native 
Americans, and carry the Constitution as a prize 
into the British port of Halifax. Hull kept his 
prisoners manacled and chained to the deck 
during the whole of the night after the action, 
and during the greater part of the following day. 

We showed at the close of the year 1811 the 
temper and policy of Bernadotte as Crown-prince 
of Sweden, who had devoted himself to the in- 
terests of the nation over which he was called 
to rule, the disposition of the Russian cabinet, 
and the fixed determination of Bonaparte to 
attack the Emperor Alexander in his own vast 
and remote dominions, because that sovereign 
would not ruin his country by enforcing the 
Berlin and Milan decrees. He treated Berna- 
dotte like a revolted subject aim traitor: he 
summoned Sweden as a vassal, to enforce his 
decrees against the British trade; he seized and 
confiscated fifty Swedish merchantmen; and 
lastly, in January, 1812, he sent Davoust, one of 
the roughest and most brutal of his generals, to 
take possession of Swedish Pomerania and the 
isle of Rigen. This aggression induced Berna- 
dotte, who had been corresponding with Russia 
before, to sign a treaty of alliance with the Em- 
peror Alexander. The treaty was signed in 
March, 1812; and in an interview which took 
place between the Gascon and the czar, their 
plan of resistance was settled. 

The astute Fouché once more interposed be- 
tween Bonaparte and his ruin. He presented a 
memorial full of facts, arguments, and even elo- 
quence; but, together with other advice from 
better quarters, it was thrown away upon the 
pride and conceit of the Man of Destiny, who 
seemed now but a foredoomed man. “I regulate 
my conduct chiefly by the opinion of my army! 
With 800,000 men I can oblige all Europe to do 
my bidding. I will destroy all English influence 
in Russia, and then Spain must fall. My destiny 
is not yet accomplished; my present situation is 
but the outline of a picture which I must fill up. 
I must make one nation out of all the European 
states, and Paris must be the capital of the 
world!” Such, we are told, was the rhapsody 
which he returned to his friendly remonstrants 
and advisers. Though his head was clear, both 
head and heart were possessed by a sort of mo- 
nomania; and, just before the campaign and 
during its progress, as well as after its final ter- 
mination, he betrayed symptoms of an alienation 
of mind, and of a disordered state of stomach and 
of general health. 

Before quitting Paris, Bonaparte directed 
Maret, now Duke of Bassano and minister for 
foreign affairs, to write a letter to Castlereagh, 
proposing negotiations with England on thé basia 
of the utt possidetis. He now professed -to be 
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willing to grant nearly everything that he had re- 
fused during the negotiations which preceded the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens, but he would not 
relinquish his hold upon Spain, and insisted that 
his brother Joseph should continue to be its king.’ 

Early in May, Bonaparte grossly insulted the 
Russian minister at Paris, and sent him his 
passports. On the 9th of May, the Emperor of 
the French, with his young Austrian empress, 
set off for Dresden. Obedient to his summons, 
the kings of his own making, Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, Saxony, Westphalia, and other tributary 
princes, met him in the fair Saxon capital. 
Thither also repaired the Emperor of Austria, 
with his empress; and the King of Prussia, who 
could not bring his queen, for she had been slain 
by the evil tongue and evil doings of Bonaparte 
and his agents. His Prussian majesty had been 
already obliged to sign a treaty which placed 
20,000 men of his diminished army at the dis- 
posal of Bonaparte. The Emperor of Austria 
now engaged to furnish 30,000 men to act against 
Russian Poland. After brilliant festivals, and 
balls, and plays, wherein Talma played to a par- 
terre or pit of kings, Bonaparte quitted Dresden 
and his wife, and posted to Thorn, where he 
arrived on the 2d of June His immense army 
‘was already assembled in Poland, chiefly between 
the Vistula and the Niemen Lurope had never 
seen such a condensed host: there were 270,000 
French, 80,000 Germans of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, 30,000 Poles, 20,000 Italians, Lom- 
bards, Tuscans, Venetians, Romans, Neapolitans, 
and 20,000 Prussians. in all 420,000 men! On 
the 24th and 25th of June, this immense army, 
in three large masses, crossed the Niemen, then 
the boundary of the Russian empire, and entered 
Lithuania, without meeting with any opposition. 

From an army 80 numerous, so composed of 
the lite of European troops, and led by the first 
man of the age, nothing less than prodigies of 
victory and conquest were expected. But the 
result of this memorable campaign may be sum- 
med up in a brief space. With an army reduced 
by sickness, sanguinary battles, und the opera- 
tions of the Cossacks, to 120,000 men, Bonaparte 
reached Moscow to encounter famine, solitude, 
and an universal conflagration. He began his 
retreat from that burning capital on the 19th of 
October, and was soon overtaken by all the hor- 





1 Speaking of Napoleon at this time, Miguet says :—‘‘It was 
in 1812 that the decline of his empire was manifest. All were 
weary of his domination. All those by whose concurrence he 
had been raised took part against him. The priests had secretly 
conspired since his rupture with the pope. Eight state-prisons 
had been officially erected for the dissidents of this party. The 
mass of the nation also showed itself as weary of his conquests 
a it had formerly been of factions. It had expected from him 
attention to private interests, the increase of commerce, respect 
for the intereata of humanity, and it found iteelf oppressed by con- 
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rors of a Russian winter. On the 14th of Nov- 
ember, when he left Smolensk, he had only 
40,000 men able to carry arms. On the 5th of 
December he stole away from the wretched re- 
mains of his troops, to commence a rapid flight 
towards France. He reached Paris on the 18th 
of December at night. The loss of the French 
and their auxiliaries, in the whole of the Russian 
campaign and retreat, is estimated at 125,000 
slain in fight; 132,000 died of fatigue, disease, 
hunger, and cold; and 193,000 prisoners, inclu- 
ding 3000 officers and forty-eight generals. They 
had left behind them 900 pieces of cannon, and 
25,000 waggons, cassoona, &c. 

The British government had greatly exerted 
itself in aid of the Russians. A treaty of peace 
between England and Turkey had been concluded 
in 1809, and at the beginning of the present 
year Mr. Stratford Canning speedily, and with 
great ability, negotiated a treaty between Sultan 
Mahmoud and the Emperor Alexander, which 
enabled Russia to withdraw from the Danube 
an army of 30,000 or 40,000 men, and to bring 
that army upon the flank of Bonaparte’s flying 
and disorganized forces. In the month of July 
a treaty of peace and amity between Great 
Britain and ‘Sweden, the ally of Russia, was 
ratified ; and in the month of August, when 
Bonaparte was penctrating into the heart of the 
Russian empire, with victory in his van, a treaty 
of peace and union was ratified at St. Petersburg 
between Great Britain and Russia. The Russian 
fleet, which would have been frozen up and ren- 
dered almost helpless, if left in its own ports, 
was brought over to winter in England. It was 
chiefly English money or English credit which 
set the armies of the Emperor Alexander én 
motion. A French officer who accompanied 
General Lauriston to the Russian head-quarters 
once said to us, ““We had been led to believe 
that your credit was gone, that England was 
bankrupt; but, when I found everywhere that 
your bills of exchange and bank-notes were re- 
ceived and passed as if they had been gold, I 
trembled for the result of our daring enterprise !” 
English aid, both privately and publicly, was 
promptly given to the Russians who had suffered 
in the war. We have a distinct recollection of 
the generous sympathy and enthusiasm with 
which a large subscription was raised in the city 


scriptions, by imposts, by the blockade, by the prevotal courts, 
and by the ‘consolidated taxes,’ the inevitable consequences of 
his conquering system. He had no longer for adversaries only 
theama:| number of men whohad remained faithful to the revolu- 
tion, and whom he called «leologists, but all those who, without 
any precise opinions, wished to realize the material advantages 
of a better civilization. Abroad, the people groaned under a 
military yoke, and the humiliated dynasties aspired to restore 
themselves. The whole world was ill at ease, and a check natu. 
rally led to an universal insurrection." —Hist. of French Revol. 
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of London, for the purpose of rebuilding the city 
of Moscow. 

ParHament, with a newly-elected House of 

Jommons, assembled on the 24th of November. 
Its most noticeable measures previous to the 
Christmas recess were a grant of £100,000 to the 
Marquis of Wellington, and a grant of £200,000 
for the relief of the sufferers in Russia. 

Av. 1813, . After some stormy debates in 

the commons on the American war, 
in which the opposition not only blamed the 
ministry for the negligent manner in which the 
maritime part of the conflict had been conducted, 
but also charged them with having been the 
aggressors, and with having provoked an un- 
necessary and fatal contest, Lord Castlereagh. 
on the 18th of February, moved an address to 
the prince regent, expressing entire approba- 
tion of the resistance proposed by his royal high- 
ness to the unjustifiable claims of the American 
government, a full conviction of the justice of 
the war on our part, and the assurance of a 
cordial support from that house. The opposition 
renewed their censures, but they were too weak 
to try a division; the address was agreed to, 
nem, con., as was another in the House of Lords 
to the same effect. 

The budget was introduced on the 31st. of 
March. The requisite supplies of the year were 
stated at more than £72,000,000, out of which 
England and Scotland were to furnish more than 
£68,500,000, This was a larger amount than had 
been voted in any preceding year; but the 
American war promised to be expensive, and 1t 
was generally felt that at this decisive moment 
we ought to put forth all our strength, in orden 
to finish the contest in Spain, to prelong our 
ald to Russia, and to give encouragement and 
assistance to the other natious of the Continent 
that showd rise and throw off their chains. 
All the estimates were voted by immense ma- 
jorities. Among the ways and means were war- 
taxes to the amount of £21,000,000, a fresh loan 
to the same amount, and a vote of credit fo 
£6,000,000. 

The Russian catastrophe not only prevented 
Bonaparte from reinforcing his marshals in Spain, 
but it also obliged him to recal the best of them, 
and the only one among them whose general- 
ship had cost Lord Wellington any very serious 
thoughts. This, of course, was Marshal Soult, 
who, early in the year, was removed from the 
Peninsula, to oppose the Russians, then about to 
advance through Geymany to the banks of the 
Rhine. Soult, however, took only 20,000 men 
with him, thus leaving about 70,000 men to op- 
pose Wellington, besides the army of Suchet in 


the eastern provinces. The army of Portugal, | 
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the command of General Reille, who had his 
head-quarters at Valladolid; the army of the 
centre, under Drouet, was distributed round 


Madrid ; and the army of the south had its head- 


quarters at Toledo. Generals Clausel and Foy 
commanded separate divisions in Aragon and 
Biscay. Before the campaign began, Andalusia 
and Estremadura in the south, and Galicia and 


Asturias in the north, were entirely free from 
the French. 


Doing at last what they ought to have done at 
first, the Spanish provisional government, with 


the consent and approbation of the cortes, made 


Lord Wellington the commander-in-chief of the 
Spanish armies, and took some measures to im- 
prove the discipline and effectiveness of their 
troops. In the main, however, these things re- 
mained but as a good intention; for the regency 
had hardly any money except what they received 
from England, the insurrections and wars of 1n- 
dependence in the South American colonies stop- 
ping at the fountain-head the supplies which 
Spain had been accustomed to receive from that 
quarter ; and the pride, ignorance, and indocility 
of the Spanish commanding officers, and the 
slothfulness and indiscipline of the Spanish 
troops, were evils not to be remedied of a sudden, 
or in the course of one trying campaign. And 
therefore the only army upon which Wellington 
could rely for field operations consisted of about 
63,000 British and Portuguese infantry, and 
about 6000 cavalry. His lordship commenced 
active operations about the middle of May,making 
the allied army enter Spain in three separate 
bodies; the left under Sir Thomas Graham, the 
hero of Barrosa, the right under the indefatigable 
Hill, and the centre under his own immediate 
command. The combined movements of these 
three divisions were so well managed that the 
French were taken by surprise. By the 20th of 
June, the whole of the allied army was beyond 
the Ebro and concentrated near Vittoria. On the 
19th the enemy, commanded by Joseph Bona- 
parte, having Jourdan as his majoi-general and 
director, had taken up a strong position in front 
of Vittoria. They were attacked there on the 
21st, and were more thoroughly beaten and cut 
up than ever they had been before by Lord Wel- 
lington. The intruding Joseph had a very nar- 
row escape; his travelling carriage, his papers, 
his fine wardrobe, some of his women, much of 
his plunder, and his splendid side-board of plate, 
were taken, and several of his attendants were 


captured, or cut down, or shot in their flight by 
the revengeful Spaniards. 
lied at no point of its line, and they carried off 
with them only one gun and one howitzer. 
soldiers of our army,” said Lord Wellington, 


The French army ral- 


“The 


as it continued to be called, was now placed under “have got among them about £1,000,000 sterling 
358 
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in money, with the exception of about $100,000 
which were got for the military chest” Among 
the innumerable trophies of the field was the 
baton or marshal’s staff of Jourdan. Lord Wel- 
lington sent it to the prince regent, who gave 
him in return the baton of a field-marshal of 
Great Britain. Of arms and materials of war 
there were taken 151 pieces of brass ordnance, 
415 caissons, more than 14,000 round of ammu- 
nition, nearly 2,000,000 musket-ball cartridges, 
40,668 lbs. of gunpowder, fifty-six forage-wag- 
gons, and forty-four forge-waggons When the 
battle began, the numerical strength of the two 
armies was about equal. But on the side of the 
allies the Spaniards, though they behaved bette: 
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than they had hitherto done, were not to be 
compared with French soldiery. The French 
had in many actions made greater slaughter of a 
Spanish army, but they had never, in any one 
instance, reduced an army even of raw volunteers, 
to such a state of total wreck as that to which 
their own army was now reduced. They saved 
themselves from destruction or from captivity 
by abandoning the whole matériel of the army, 
and by running like a mob.’ 

The news of this decisive battle of Vitto1a 
gave strength, spirit, and union to the allied ar- 
mniex acting against Bonaparte in Germany, dis- 
sipated the last misgivings and indecisions of 
Austria, bioke up the congress assembled at 





GenERi Virw oF VITTORIA — From a punting by W Tellin 


Prague, which before would have treated with 
the French, and have left them in possession of 
many of their conquests; and it gave to the voice 
of the British government and its envoys a vast 
merease of consideration and influence. Without 


— 


! By the time that tho battle of Vitto1ia was fought Napoleon 
had lost in Spam 140,000 men! Most of these must have perished 
in the perpetual warfare the French had to wage with the gueril 
Ina = Lhe author of Leghts and Shadows of Miatary Lift, written 
by a Fienchman, and edited by the late General Sir Charles 
Napier, gives sume interesting notices of this warfare —“ In 
Spain we never travelled singly, the first tree would have served 
as a gibbet for the imprudent wight who should have ventured 
alone upon any road It was necessary to go in bodies, with 
advanced guard and rear-guard always ready two fire 
But in travelling in Spam we were obliged to make frequent 
halts At each town some portion of the convoy found them- 
selves at the place of their destination , the column, thus weak 
ened needed fresh reinforcements before »t could pursue ite 
route Half, nay, I may say almost the whole of the French 
army was occupied in escorting couners We had garrisons in 
ali the towns and in all the villages upon the highroads, and 
very often midway between them there had been erected little 
forts, block-houses, redoubts, each oocupied by perhaps a hun- 
dred soiders, All these posts, all these garrisons, furnished a 
greater or less number of men for escorts according to the pre 
sumed force of the bands of insurgents that were in the environs 


this battle of Vittoria and its glorious results 
in June, there would have been no battle of Leip- 
sic in October. 

King Joseph hardly once looked back until 
he had reached the strong walls of Pampeluna, 


~ ad 





‘This service was extremely arduous, and 1t may be affirmed that 
it caused the death of more Fienchiwnen than the most sanguin 
ary pitched battles We were masters of all the towns and vil 
lages upon the rvad, but not of the environs at the distance of 
100 paces It was a war of every day, of every hour If the 
escoit was numerous and well commanded it met with nubody 
in 1ta way, in the contrary case, the enemy appeared on every 
aide ofw It may be said that in Spam he was everywhere and 
nowhere 

“The reports that reached us respecting his force and his 
movements were scarcely ever true, whereas he was apprised 
day by day, hour by hour, of what we were doing We were 
counted 1n every village, and the enemies’ leaders always knew 
which was our weak side For the reat, these bands 
fied before a few rifemen Unlew greatly superior in number, 
they would not dare to attack us boldly, and in this case they 
had the immense advantage of surprising us 1m ambuscades 
The country is so broken by mountains and precipices that it 
is impossible to guard the roads properly When a chief of 
guerillas had come back from an expedition his whole band dis- 
persed, the arms were hidden, and each returned to his home, 
after agreeing to meet aguin on such a day, perhapa twenty o1 
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in Navarre, among lofty mountains, the offshoots | undertook to do; or he thought it expedient to 
of the Pyrenean chain. He did not stay there | tell the army that he had undertaken it, and that 
long. A French garrison was left at Pampeluna | his hopes were good. He flew through Germany 
as well as San Sebastian; but both places were | and through France, giving his urgent and im- 
very soon invested by the allies. Except on the | perative orders, and collecting all manner of dis- 
eastern coast, where Suchet kept his ground with | posable forces: and on the 13th of July he reached 
about 40,000 men, there was not a spot in all | the southern frontier, and took the command of 
Spain where the French could move or show | the disorganized fragments of Jourdan’s army. 
themselves, But after the faintest gleams of success in the 

Some portions of the allied army went right | Maya and Rencesvalles passes, Soult failed com- 
through the mountain passes in pursuit of the | pletely, and after several sanguinary battles 
French ; and upon the 7th of July, the last divi- among the Pyrenees, which greatly thinned his 
sions of the army of Joseph Bonaparte, after | army, was driven back to France by the Ist of 
being driven from the very defensible valley of | August. During these “Buttles of the Pyrenees” 
San Estevan, descended the reverse of the Pyre- | —they were ten in number—Sir Thomas Graham, 
nees, and entered France. Tord Wellington then | with a considerable part of our army, was en- 
became master of the passes of San Estevan, | gaged in the siege of San Sebastian, being as 
Donna Maria, Maya, and the renowned Ronces- | usual badly provided with matériel, and having 
valles; and his sentinels looked down from the | hardly any sappers and miners. On the 30th of 
rugged frontier of Spain upon the level and fer- | Angust, a French column attempted to relieve 
tile plains of France, which lay in sunshine at | this place, but the spirit of the men had so sunk 
their feet as if inviting their approach. Thus, | that they allowed themselves to be beaten by 
in five and forty days from the opening of this |a corps of Spaniards. On that same day San 
memorable campaign, Wellington had conducted | Sebastian was stormed and taken. This town, 
the allied army from the frontiers of Portugal to | built on a low sandy isthmus, with the river 
the confines of France ; he had marched 400 miles, | Urumea on one side, the harbour on the other, 
had gained one of the completest of victories, , aud the cone-shaped Monte Orgullo behind, had 
had driven the French through a country abound- the advantages of her position so greatly strength: 
ing in strong positions, had put the intrusive king | ened by walls, bastions, and batteries, most of 
to a flight which was to know of no return, had | them lately constructed, that it was able to main- 
liberated Spain from everything but the evil con- | tain a formidable and protracted resistance. The 
sequences of Spanish folly, impatience, vanity, ' castle surrendered on the 8th of September, with 
and presumption; and he now stood as a con- 2500 men init; but this terrible siege had cost 
queror upon the skirts of France. (the allies nearly 4000 in killed and wounded. 

Bonaparte felt the need of Soult’s services in | Also, on the 31st of October, the 4000 French in 
Germany; but, seriously alarmed for the safety | Pampeluna, having lost all hope of relief, sur- 
of his own southern frontiers, he sent away that | rendered to Lord Wellington’s tried and steady 
marshal from the grand army with very extraor- friend Don Carlos de Espaiia, who had latterly 


a rere 


dinary powers, with a sort of a/ter ego character, | commanded the blockading forces. 

and with the title of “Lieutenant of the Emperor.” | On the 10th of November, our troops began to 
Soult was to take the entire command of the de- | descend from the Pyrenees into the valleys on 
feated troops, to re-equip them, to gather formid- | the French side. Soult now occupied a very 
able reinforcements, to lead his “nasses speedily | strong position on the Nivelle. Some affairs of 
against Wellington, to clear the French frontier ' posts followed; and on the 13th General Hill 
and the passes of the Pyrenees, and to relieve with 13,000 men repulsed and defeated Soult with 
Pampeluna and San Sebastian, and drive the al- ; 30,000, Then, in despair, the French marshal re- 
hed army behind the Ebro. And all this Soult tired into his entrenched camp. Nothing of 
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thirty leagues off. The French set ont in pursuit of them , they yf x must be confessed that they effectually performed their task. 
did not meet with a creature; and the Paris newspapers pro- | Sometimes it happened that they were hanged when taken in 
claimed to all Europe that such or such a general had, with , arms: this was the dark side of their calling, the reverse of the 
an intrepidity deserving the highest admiration, driven ihe, medal ; but they served the French who fell into their power in 
brigands into their mountains ; that they were a cowardly crew, | the same manner; nay, they frequently carried their reprisals 
unworthy to bear arms, do. But all these fine official phrases | to the most revolting barbarity, On several oocasions they 
did not prevent the brigands, as they were termed, from as- | flayed alive the prisoners whom the fortune of war had thrown 
siduously pursuing their vocation. By harassing us incessantly | into their hands; many of these miserable wretches were sawed 
they fatigued our men, who fell ill, They ocoupied half the | asunder between two planks; one of my friends was buried alive 
army in protecting couriers, and very frequently a battalion | in the ground, all but his head, which served as a mark for the 
was not sufficient to escort a letter ! savages to play at bowls. One might fill volumes with the atro- 

“‘The great art in partizan warfare is always to attack, and | cities committed on both sides in this graceless war; but I can 
never be forced to accept battle. The guerillas made it their | affirm, without fear of being contradicted by any one, that we 
study not to be found when we looked for them; to pounce | were always less cruel than the Spaniards."—Lights and Shadows 
upon us like vultures when we least expected them; and it | of Military Life, p. 282, 289-287, 
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importance occurred on the Nivelle during the 
few remaining days of the year 1813, for the allied 
army had need of rest and reinforcements. 
While the grand allied army under Wellington 
had been gathering all these laurels, the badly- 
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SAN SEBASTIAN —Fiom a panting by W ‘Jelbin 


organized expedition which had been sent from 
Sicily and from the Balearic Islands to the coast 
of Spain, and which had been under the command 
of so many generals in a short space of time, had 
done nothing to reflect honour on British arms, 
But this fault lay more with the British govern- 
ment, and the Spanish commanders and function- 
aries, and the bad composition of most of the 
auxiliaries or mercenaries which Lord William 
Bentinck had sent down from Sicily, than with 
the British generals who, one after the other, had 
the misfortune to command such troops and to 
serve under such disadvantageous and perplex- 
ing circumstances. There was failure—perhaps 
there was disgrace: but this great consideration 
18 ever to be borne in mind—that but for the 
presence of this allied force on the eastern coasts 
and in Catalonia, Suchet, the most successful of 
all the French generals in the Peninsula, might 
have started from Valencia, have traversed the 
breadth of Spain, and either have joined Jourdan 
and King Joseph with 30,000 fighting men before 
the disastrous and decisive battle of Vittoria, or 
have joined Soult when he had forced his way 
back into Spain through the Pyrenean passes, 
and was hammering at the allies in order to 
force his way onward to Pampeluna. After the 
command of the allied forces in the east had been 
tossed from hand to hand like a shuttlecock, 
it was given to Major-general Sir John Mur- 
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of considerable ability. Murray found that 
the morale of this heterogeneous corps d’armée 
was exceedingly bad, and that fierce jealousies 
and quarrels were raging between the British 
and Spanish soldiery, aud between the latter and 
the Sicilian and Calabrian 
corps in our pay. Being, 
however, ashamed of the 
long inaction at Alicante, 
Sir John Murray, early in 
March of the present year 
(more than two months be- 
fore Lord Wellington com- 
menced his brilliant advance 
from his Portuguese canton- 
ments), moved intothemoun- 
tainous district of Castalla, 
drove Suchet’s outposts be- 
fore him, and placed his own 
advanced post about Buar 
In April, Suchet took the 
field in force, and on the 
12th marched against the ad- 
vanced post which Sir John 
Mutray had established in 
the pass of Biar, drove it 
in, and captured two moun 
tain guns. Then, rushing 
through the pass, but with only three divisions 
of infantry and two brigades of cavalry, Suchet, 
on the 13th, attacked Sir John Muiray, who 
had chosen and occupied an excellent position 
lin the mountainous country of Castalla, The 
French reached the upper slope of the moun- 
tain; but a close steady volley from the British 
27th, and a bayonct-charge by the same regiment, 
drove them down again with considerable loss 
Some of the Spaniards behaved well, and sup- 
ported this charge of the 27th, which so disheait- 
ened Suchet that he made no second attempt, but 
retreated immediately through the pass of Biar, 
and thence by the road by which he had advanced 
Just at this moment, owing to some absurd ap- 
prehensions on the part of Lord William Ben- 
tinck and our ministers at home, that Murat 
might invade Sicily with part of the Neapolitan 
army, and place that island in jeopardy, 2000 
British troops were withdrawn and sent back to 
Sicily, At the end of May, Sir John Murray 
quitted Alicante by sea, and carried the army 
back to Catalonia, to besiege Tarragona. This 
enterprise ended in a total failure, not unattended 
with disgrace Lord William Bentinck now ar- 
rived, and took the command of this unlucky 
army. After some manceuvring and a very hitle 
fighting, Suchet removed the French garrison, 
destroyed the fortifications, together with a 
part of the town of Tarragona, and retreated be- 
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ray, who was considered an officer of spirit and | hind the Llobregat. This was in the middle of 
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August. The allies now entered the desolate city, 
and made the convenient port of Tarragona the 
rendezvous of the British fleet. Making an im- 
prudent advance, Lord William Bentinck sus- 
tained a severe check at Viliafranca in Septem- 
ber. Shortly after these operations his lordship 
returned to his political and diplomatic duties in 
Sicily. He was succeeded in the command by 
General W. Clinton, who found this allied army 
of the east doing nothing and incapable of doing 
much, When Clinton proposed to invest Barce- 
lona the Spaniards refused to assist him. 

In other guarters nearly every day of this year 
had been a day of crisis. On his return to Paris, 
on the night of the 18th of December, 1812, 
Bonaparte found that conspiracies had broken 
out even in his capital during his absence in 
Russia ; that iu many parts of France the people 
lad testified great joy at the several times falsely 
reported news of lus death; that discontent or 
absolute disaffection had shown itself in different 
divections, aud among various classes; and that 
some of his marshals and generals were not ex- 
empted from the suspicions of his secret police. 
The new conscriptions were, however, enforced 
with the utmost rigour; the militia or national 
guards were drafted into the skeleton battalions 
of the regular army ; some of the guards and other 
troops were immediately recalled from Spain ; 
the sailors of the useless French fleets were regi- 
mented and sent to serve on land—no possible 
means were neglected to swell the military force, 
and to enable the foiled conqueror of nearly all 
Europe to retrieve his fortunes by one tremendous 
and decisive campaign. And to such an amount 
were his forces swollen that, in the year 1813, 
Bonaparte had (counting all his troops, in all 
quarters, and of all services) from 700,000 to 
800,000 men under arms. Out of this number 
he collected in Germany, early in the spring, an 
army of 350,000 men. 

The Emperor Alexander had lost little time in 
putting his armies in the track of the fugitive 
enemy. He took the field himself in the very 
midst of that horrible winter, and flew in sledges 
over the snow from Petersburg to Wilna, where, 
on the 22d of December, 1812, his now concen- 
trated army and his hordes of Cossacks saluted 
him with the most enthusiastic hurrahs. From 
Wilna the Russian army advanced in two grand 
divisions, the one taking the direct road by 
Warsaw, the other taking the road by Kénigs- 
berg and the northern provinces of Prussia. The 
majority of the Poles now received Alexander as 
a deliverer; the Prussians, with so many wrongs 
to avenge upon the French, welcomed the Rus- 
siane with transports of joy; and such was the 
national enthusiasm and the rage against Bona- 
parte, that no attempts of the Prussian king and 
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government could possibly have prevented or 
delayed the junction of the Prussian with the 
Russian troops. General Yorck, who commanded 
the 20,000 Prussians who had been sent to serve 
us a contingent force in the invasion of Russia, 
had behaved with rare sincerity and moderation. 
He was serving against his will and against the 
will of his sovereign, he was serving against the 
dearest interests of his country; and, when the 
retreat from Moscow became a débdcle, he was 
so placed, in the line of retreat, that if he had 
only moved his corps the French loss must have 
been still more frightfully increased, while, if he 
had turned his arms against them and had fallen 
upon them in their confusion—as many of lis 
officers and nearly all his men wished him to do 
—not one out of every ten of the French fugi- 
tives that afterwards 1ullied and made head in 
Germany would have escaped. But Yorek re- 
mained true and steady to the treaty which 
bound his master to the French, until the mo- 
ment when his sovereign revoked his orders, and 
declared that treaty to be broken hy Bonaparte. 
The French still occupied Dantzic, Glogau, Stet- 
tin, and other Prussian fortresses on the Oder ; 
they had 30,000 men near Posen, and a strong 
garrison in Berlin. Frederick William was in a 
manner besieged in his own capital, and most of 
his troops were scattered in the midst of French 
cantonments and formidable French garrisons. 
Notwithstanding, on the 22d of January, his 
Piussian majesty suddenly quitted Potsdam and 
repaired to Breslau, where he could give the 
hand to the advancing Russians, and correspond 
directly, or confer personally, with the Emperor 
Alexander. 

~ After an interview with the czar, Frederick 
William sent to Bonaparte to propose an armis- 
tice, the conditions of which should be that the 
French should evacuate Dantzic and all the 
Prussian fortresses they occupied on the Oder, 
and retire behind the Elbe into Saxony, in return 
for which the Emperor Alexander would stop 
the march of his victorious armies, and remain 
behind the Vistula. But this proposition was 
indignantly rejected by the Emperor of thie 
French, who well knew that, in his case, to re- 
cede was to fall. On the 28th of February, or 
as soon as he learned the rejection of his proposi- 
tion by France, Frederick William concluded a 
treaty of alliance offensive and defensive with 
Russia. This treaty, being ratified at Kalisch, 
became the basis of the sizth coalition against 
France. By the treaty Prussia engaged to fur- 
nish 80,000 men, without counting her levées en 
masse; and Russia promised 150,000 men. Aus- 
tria was invited to join the league, which as yet 
proposed little more than the liberating of all 
Germany; but the court of Vienna, though it 
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increased its armies, and collected an imposing 
force in Bohemia, close to the frontiers of Saxony, 
professed a desire to remain neutral. 

The Russians now blockaded Danizic, and ad- 
vanced from the Vistula to the Oder, where they 
were joined by the Prussian general Bulow and 
his veterans. Eugene Beauharnais fied before 
the allies; and he was sorely molested on his 
retreat by the Prussian insurgents and pulks 
of Cossacks. On the 4th of March, Berlin was 
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evacuated by the French; even Dresden was 
evacuated on the 27th of March; and, after 
having reinforced some of the French garrisons 
left in the countries from which he had fled, 
Beauharnais rallied behind the Elbe with about 
40,000 men. But every day brought some fresh 
proof of the detestation in which the French 
were held throughout Germany—brought some 
unquestionable evidence that the fire was at last 
kindled in the great Teutonic heart. Fifty, a 
hundred insurrections broke out simultaneously; 
and day and night the cold March air was filled 
and warmed by the patriotic songs of the Ger- 
man students, who had thrown away their pens 
and books for swords and muskets, and who 
were calling upon all classes—upon every man 
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clear of the French the whole of Pomerania and 
Mecklenburg, and then inundated the country 
on the Lower Elbe, This carried the flames of 
insurrection into other states and populous cities, 
Beauharnais repulsed the Russian division of 
Wittgenstein, dispersed, on the 5th of April, a 
corps of observation established at Magdeburg, 
threatened the road to Berlin, and stopped for 
some days the advance of the allied van. After 
this check, however, the allies advanced and 
occupied Leipsic. Beauharnais 
had been rapidly reinforced by 
troops from all parts of France 
and from Italy; and now, on 
the 25th of April, when his step- 
father arrived from Paris, the 
line of the Elbe was defended 
by a force far superior (numeri- 
cally) to any that the Emperor 
Alexander and Frederick Wil- 
liam had near to it. As soon 
as he reached his army Bona- 
parte determined to resume the 
offensive, hoping to strike a 
grand blow before the allies 
should have time to collect their 
forces in one great head, and 
by a single battle to recover 
Leipsic, Dresden, Berlin. Some 
of the Russian generals, in com- 
mand of divisions which had 
been too widely scattered, were 
taken by surprise; other com- 
manders, both Prussian and 
Russian, were too far in the rear to know of the 
rapid approach of Bonaparte, who, on the 2d 
of May, fought and won—but not without im- 
mense sacrifices—the battle of Liitzen. On the 
21st he attacked the Russians and Prussians 
again, and obliged them to retire from the well- 
contested field of Bautzen. But in both these 
affairs Bonaparte had been on the very verge of a 
defeat: the two victories led to no decisive result ; 
the allies retired in good order, losing few pri- 
soners and no guns. Bonaparte bitterly com- 
plained of this ; but his generals observed to one 
another that these were no longer the days or 
the troops of Marengo, Austerlitz, or Jena, when 
one battle decided the fate of a war. 
On the 14th of June, Great Britain made her- 
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example, and aid in expelling the oppressors and 
demoralizers of their country. Korner’s “Men 
and Cowards,” and “Song of the Sword,” wrought 
more miracles than the “Marseillese Hymn.” 
Germany had slept and dreamed for an unsea- 
sonably long time, but her wakening was sub- 
lime and full of hope. Ten thousand Cossacks 
under Tettenborn, aided by the insurgents, swept 
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1On July the 8th, a convention, known by the name of the 
Convention of Peterswalden, took place between Great Britain 
and Russia. On September the 9th, a triple treaty of alliance 
between Ruasia, Austria, and Prussia, was ratified at Toplitz ; 
and on the 8d of October a preliminary treaty of alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and Austria was signed at the same place 
The court of Denmark could not yet free itself from its French 
toils, and on the 10th of July, when the French had gained the 
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lish officers of the highest rank repaired to Ger- 
many and to the head-quarters of the allies, and 
abundant assistance was promised. The best pre- 
sent aid we could give was to find full employ- 
ment for the large body of veterans still left in 
Spain. This was understood by the allies ; but 
Lord Wellington surpassed all the expectations 
they had formed of him, high as those eapecta- 
tions indubitably were. 

The allies withdrew both from Leipsic and 
from Dresden ; and Bonaparte entered the fair 
capital of Saxony. He now consented to an ar- 
mistice, which was to extend from the 5th of June 
to the 22d of July. Austria still professed good- 
will, and an anxious wish to mediate; and Met- 
ternich himself hurried to Dresden, to proffer 
his good offices, and to act with the whole weight 
and authority of the cabinet of Vienua He pro- 
posed that the French should entirely evacuate 
Germany, and that the Rhine should be the 
boundary of the French empire in that direction. 
The successive revolutionary governments of 
France, and Bonaparte himself, had repeatedly 
declared that the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
and the seas, were the natural boundaries of 
France; Metternich did not ask him to give back 
Savoy in the Alps, or his vast conquests and an- 
nexatious beyond the Alps; the only point he 
insisted upon being the renunciation of every- 
thing beyond the Rhine. But Bonaparte arro- 
gantly and resolutely refused either to give up 
the ground he had occupied beyoud the Rhine, 
or to abandon the Confederacy of the Rhine, 
which was nothing more than a French com- 
bination against the independence and security 
of Austria, Prussia, and all Germany ‘True to 
his old practice, when Bonaparte found that in- 
solence and bullying would not do, he tried the 
effects of cajolery and temptation. He would 
not think of offering or promising to give back 
to Austria her large and rich possessions in Up- 
per Italy ; but he tempted her with the promise 
of Dalmatia and all the poor and rugged Illyrian 
provinces, hinting that they might be extended, 
both inland and along the sea-coasts, at the ex- 
pense of Austria’s aucient foe. the Ottoman emn- 
pire. Spurning the contemptible bait, Metter- 
uich replied that things had come to that pass 
that Austria could no longer remain neutral; she 
must either be with France or against France. 
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hattles of Lutzen and Bautzen, when the star of Bonaparte 
seemwd again to prevail and while the congress of plenipoten 
tiaries were assembled at Prague, a reciprocal treaty of alliance 
and guarantes hetween France and Denmark was ratified at 
Copenhagen It could not but happen that the Danes should 
be made to pay afterwards for this conduct of their government. 
But there was more than this: on the 8d of September, when 
Bernadotte and his Swedes, far away from their own frontiers, 
were advancing with the allies into the heart of Germany, Den- 
mark declared war against Sweden ! 
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Such, however, was the awe in which some of 
the advisers of the European sovereigns still 
stood of the mighty means and military genius 
of the ruler of the French, that conferences for 
& peace were resumed at Prague, Bonaparte en- 
gaging to prolong the armistice till the 10th of 
August; nor was the unmanly and now irra- 
tional diffidence fully dissipated until the news 
of Wellington’s great achievement at Vittoria 
was carried through Europe and across the moun- 
tainsof Bohemia. The diplomatists of the allied 
powers then sounded a higher note; the armis- 
tice expired on the l(th of August, and Austria 
joined the allies. 

Months before the declaration of Austria the 
British government had sent very important aids 
into the north of Germany; it called upon his 
majesty’s old and not unattached subjects, the 
Hanoverians, to rouse themselves into action and 
join the common cause; it furnished with a 
liberal hand money, arms, ammunition, stores, 
clothing, &c., not only to the Hanoverians, but to 
the Prussians, and also to the Swedes, who were 
nbout to commence operations from the southern 
shores of the Baltic. Lord Castlereagh’s brother, 
Sir Charles Stewart (the late Marquis of Lon- 
donderry), was despatched to the seat of war, 
charged, on the part of his sovereign, with all 
the correspondence relating to the Prussian, 
Swedish, and Hanoverian armies. Sir Charles 
had especial letters of authorization to Berna- 
dotte ; and during the natural doubts and vacil- 
lations of that extraordinary Frenchman, that 
soldier of fortune and enthroned man of the re- 
volution, he hardly ever quitted him. The 
Hanoverians flew to the arms which were offered 
te them by England with enthusiasm. In ad- 
dition to our immense supplies of military stores, 
our government allotted £2,000,000 sterling to 
sustain the operations of Bernadotte and_ his 
Swedish army, and £2,000,000 more was given 
asa direct aid to Russia and Pruasia. At the 
same time £500,000 was granted to Russia, in 
order that she might give equipment and effici- 
ency to her fleet. Upon these largesses Russia 
undertook to raise her force in the field to 200,000 
men, and Prussia to raise hers to 100,000. Even 
now, but for English money and English credit, 
and the promptitude of our manufactories in pro- 
ducing arms and all the materials of war, the 
allies would have failed in their campaign. 

A series of battles was fought about Dresden 
on the 24th, 25th, and 27th of August, between 
the Austrians and Prussians on one side and the 
French and their German and other auxiliaries 
on the other. Bonaparte was decidedly success- 
ful. But, in rashly pursuing the allies into the 
mountains of Bohemia, Vandamme, with a corps 
of 30,000 men, was cut off and surrounded, and 
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was finally made prisoner at Kulm, with about | narrow bridge, or rather a succession of bridges, 
8000 of his men. Oudinot was beaten at Gross | the allies, after a desperate struggle with the 
Beeren by the Swedes and Prussiaus commanded | French rear, burst into the town, and, the bridge 
by Bernadotte. Ney, who was sent to replace | being blown up to prevent theallies from pursuing 
Oudinot, only succeeded to his misfortunes, being | those who had already passed over it, 25,000 
soundly beaten in the battle of Dennewitz, which | Frenchmen, caught in the town as in a trap, 
was fought on the 6th of September, in the neigh- | were compelled to lay down their arms and sur- 
bourhood of Berlin The Prussian Bliicher, too, | render as prisoners of war. The retreat from 
was now taking vengeance for all he had suffered | Leipsic was almost as disastrous as the retreat 
in and after the cainpaign of Jena. On the Katz- | from Moscow. The French army was completely 
bach, in Silesia, he routed the French opposed | disorganized. On the 1st of November Bona- 
to him, and dislocated Bonaparte’s base of opera- | parte was at Frankfort. But he could find no 
tions. The King of Bavaria now made a separ- | rest at any place on German soil. At last he 
ate peace with Austria : the King of Saxony and | reached the Rhine, and passed over the 70,000 
ex-Grand-duke of Warsaw was more steady, but | or 80,000 men, who were all that remained to 
his Saxon troops, like the rest of the German | him out of the army of 350,000 with which he 
avuxiliaries, began to desert from the French. At | had opened the campaign in the month of May. 
last, after a painful struggle between pride and | Having placed this fragment of the grand army 
necessity, Bonaparte turned his back to the | on the left bank of the Rhine, he set out for 
Paris, where he arrived late 
on the evening of the 9th of 
November. 

About 80,000 men, whom 
Bonaparte had left behind lin 
in Magdeburg, Stettan, Dant- 
zic, and other Prussian for- 
tresses, all surrendered to the 
nt g a eR, 2, Et Sige = allies, a little sooner or a little 

i hich teh aS  e mi, later. Dantzic held out the 
it ae I ug in Sees longest; but even that strong 
Aor on . wal jae 2 garrison capitulated on the 
Donnie , Soest es my =24th of December In Paria 

rg 2 we 48 the humbled conqueror found 
= J | ™ KA none but gloomy faces. Of a 
are) OA al id oY 
aes ms ca, NR aT - sudden the French had become 
eo: ° weary of the trade of war. So 
Tr Markit pracr, Lerpsic, during tho Fair long as victory and conquest 
followed the standard of their 
allies, and began his retreat upon Leipsic with a emperor, so long as the national vanity was elated 
dispirited army. He was closely followed by and the expense of the war supported by the 
Russians, Austrians, Prussians, and Swedes At countries into which it was carried, the grent 
Leipsic he determined to make a final stand | body of the nation could, with a wonderful faci- 
‘Give me but one victory,” said he, “and Ger- | lity, reconcile themselves to the tremendous loss 
many may yet be saved” He fought two bloody | of lives and of limbs; but defeat, reverse, disgrace 
battles at Leipsic, but neither of them was a vic- | quickened their domestic feelings, made them 
tory for him. On the 16th of October the first | ask for their brothers and their children, and 
battle took place it was fought gallantly on | rendered, for the first time since the revolution, 
both sides, but the allies had now a great superi- |; the war odious in their sight. They had pre- 
vrity in numbers, and the Fiench were repulsed | viously borne nearly twenty years of almost in- 
and driven close upon the ramparta of the city. | cessant war, and every year, every separate can- 
On the 18th the second battle was fought the | paign, however glorious or successful, had wit- 
French divisions soon lost ground; 10,000 Saxons | nessed the immolation of immense numbers; and 
raised the patriotic shout for Germany, left them | all this they had borne with a light heart and 
in a body, and went over to the allies After} with very little murmuring— Nos enfans sont 
this nothing remained but flight; and even for | morts sur les champs de la victoire, et pour lu gloire 
flight it was too late an hour. Bonaparte made | dela France [Our children are dead upon the fields 
his dispositions to effect his retreat towards the | of victory, and for the glory of France}—but one 
Rhine; but, while his army was filing out of | single year of disaster had changed their tone, and 
Leipsic, on the morning of the 19th, by a long | now it was—Nos moyens, nos fréres, noa enfans 
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sont eacrifiée 2 Cambition d'un tyran [Our means, 
our brethren, our children are sacrificed to the 
ambition of a tyrant], The suddenness of the 
change is, in itself, a full proof of its cause and 
origin. The legislative body, which had so long 
been timid and submissive, now ventured to 
murmur and remonstrate. Bonaparte rated them 
in his peculiar manner, and told them that France 
had more need of him than he had of France— 
that in three months all their enemies would be 
‘driven from their territories, or he would be dead. 
Although some men had reappeared in their 
secret sessions, who both felt that the imperial 
throne was not worth three months’ purchase, 
and who now wished ita overthrow, the senators 
voted and decreed whatever was bidden. They 
had already passed a decree for a new conscrip- 
tion of 300,000 men, including all those who had 
escaped the conacriptions of former years; and 
they had nearly doubled the taxes. But the 
people were worn out by the tremendous sacri- 
tices they had already made: their newly-found 
repugnance to the horrors of war continued, even 
to the evaporation of their patriotism. 
Bonaparte had said before this, that rather 
than give up Holland, he would sink it under 
the sea. But by this time nearly the whole of 
that country was freed from his intolerable do- 
minion. Several previons attempts had been 
made; and at the beginning of the present year, 
when all the consequences of the Russian cam- 
paign were known, an extensive insurrection had 
been planned at Amsterdam in favour of the long- 
expelled Prince of Orange. This spontaneous and 
premature popular insurrection was quenched 
in blood. But when news arrived of Bonaparte’s 
defeat at Leipsic, and of his ruinous retreat 
thence, the Amsterdam confederates and other 
bands of patriots resumed their labours. At 
first they proceeded with great caution and 
secrecy; but on the 15th of November, when a 
portion of the grand allied army was close upon 
their frontiers, the people of Amsterdam rose in 
a body, hoisted the Orange colours, and pro- 
claimed the sovereignty of that house. The 
French authorities thought proper to quit the 
eity. The confederates appointed the zealous 
Orangeist Count Styrum governor of the Hague 
in the name of the Prince of Orange; and the 
new governor issued a proclamation in the name 
of hia prince announcing the happy change. So 
completely had the country been drained of its 
native troops and resources during the three 
years and a half that it had been annexed to 
France, that Count Styrum and the confederates 
could acarcely muster 1000 Dutch soldiers; and 
they had no arms, ammunition, accoutrements, 
inilitary stores, artillery, or horses. They sent 
deputies over to Londen to tell the Prince of 
Vou, IV, 
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Orange that his nineteen yéars of exile were 
over, and to invite him back to assume the go- 
vernment. Favoured by wind and weather, this 
deputation reached the British capital, where 
they excited a fresh joy and exultation, on the 
2ist of November. By the 25th the Prince of 
Orange had embarked in a British man-of-war ; 
and he proceeded to his native country with the 
assurances of the British government that every 
necessary aid should be given to him, whether 
in troops or arms, money or military stores. The 
prince entered the city of Amsterdam on the lat 
of December. In their reverses the French com- 
mitted many shameful outrages. Some of them 
fled into Belgium, but others threw themselves 
within the formidable walls of Bergen-op-Zoom. 
Measures were promptly adopted for the forma- 
tion of a Dutch army ; and within the short space 
of four months 25,000 men were raised, armed, 
and equipped. 

The Swiss authorities had entered into a con- 
vention with the Austrian generals on the 19th 
of December, engaging to allow a free passage 
through Switzerland. Thus the eastern, as well 
as the southern and northern frontiers of France, 
were left open to the allies. 

Our imperial parliament, assembling much 
earlier than usual, met and discussed this great 
crisis of the civilized world. On the 4th of No- 
vember the session was opened by the prince- 
regent in person. After a brief allusion to the 
king’s continued indisposition, the speech from 
the throne passed to the subject of the great and 
splendid successes with which his majesty’s arms 
and those of his allies had been blessed in the 
course of the present year. 

The speech was received with universal assent 
and joy; the voice of opposition was charmed 
into silence, or into open and hearty concurrence; 
so much unanimity had not been seen in parlia- 
inent for a very long time; in both houses the 
addresses were carried without the slightest oppo- 
sition. Lord Castlereagh, with a not unbecoming 
national pride, detailed some of the exertions 
which England had made in the course of the 
present year. When the grand campaign of the 
allies began in the north, every party was poor, 
and needed immediate supplies of money; the 
great arsenals and storehouses of Europe were 
still in the hands or under the control of the 
enemy. The British government had lost no 
time in supplying all wants. Independently of 
the glorious services of our own army in the 
Peninsula, independently of the direct aid that 
had heen given to Spain and Portugal, indirect 
aid had been afforded to the Spanish and Portu- 
guese armies to a great extent. The aid which 
had been granted to Spain alone, during the last 
year, in money, stores, s Kee amounted to about 
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£2,000,000 sterling. During the last two years, 
Portugal had received in the same way £2,000,000. 
For Sicily, £400,000 had been voted ; for Sweden, 
who had well earned the money, £1,000,000. 
There had been paid in subsidies to the great 
allied powers nearly £4,000,000. Russia had re- 
ceived £2,000,000, which had enabled her to join 
the common cause with so immense an army; 
und the aid given to Prussia had enabled her to 
double the amount of 
the force for which she 
originally pledged her- 
self, or to throw into 
the field 200,000 men. 
Austria, upon taking 
the field, had been ac- 
commodated with bills 
of credit of £1,000,000 
sterling, together with 
100,000 stand of arms, 
und a large quantity of 
military stores. In the 
mere article of small- 
arms, in addition to the 
great expenditure and 
waste of our own arniy, 
we had, in the course of 
the year, sent 500,000 
muskets to Spain and 
Portugal, and 400,000 
to other parts of the 
Continent, as subsidiary 
aid. Wherever a go- 
veinment or a people 
had stepped honestly 
forward, and had asked 


for assistance, it had been promptly given by Eng- | 


land. This prompitude, and this display of our 
prodigious resources, which, after so many years 
of war, were found to be greatest, most matured, 
and best systematized when they were most 
needed, had encouraged the friends and dismayed 
the enemies of Britain, It was not to be sup- 
posed that the war, even now, could be terminated 
without further exertions on the part of Eng- 
land; nor would his lordship calculate that the 
expenditure of the next year would fall below 
the standard of this year. In round numbers he 
estimated the sum necessary for military ex- 
penses on the Continent for the year 1814 at 
£10,000,000, namely, £4,000,000 for the Penin- 
sla, and £6,000,000 for Germany, &c. During 
the year, the entire British force under arms, in 
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all parts of the world, exceeded 230,000 men; 
yet, notwithstanding our heavy losses in the 
Peninsula and among the Pyrenees, the sacrifice 
of human life was but a small per centage on the 
whole. 

It was resolved at the same time not to de- 
crease, but rather to increase the naval forces of 
Great Britain; and that 140,000 seamen and 
31,000 marines should be employed for the en- 
suing year. They had 
turned their attention 
rather tardily to that 
quarter; they had been 
obliged to send a very 
large fleet into the Bal- 
tic, and to scatter their 
ships in almost every 
sea,.and in all the four 
quarters of the globe; 
but now ministers had 
adopted schemes for 
sweeping the American 
flay from the ocean. 

The parliament had 
been assembled early 
with a view to a long 
proiogation. It was on 
many accounts not ad- 
visable that a popular 
assembly should con- 
tinue publicly debating 
the great question of 
war and peace during 
the Jast criticul stages 
of the war; but what 
was of still more in- 
portance was, that ministers should be relieved, 
for a short season, from their parliamentary 
attendance and toils, and be so enabled to de- 
vote an eaclusive attention to the last act or 
the last scenes of Bonaparte. The gieat busi- 
ness in hand was to terminate the war; there 
would be time enough to deal with other busi- 
ness afterwards, when men’s minds would be 
legs agitated. Upon the 26th of December, Lord 
Castlereagh moved the adjournment of the house 
till the Ist of March, 1814; and a similar mo- 
tion was made by ministers in the House of Lords. 
In both places some strong objections were taken. 
The ministerial motion was, however, carried in 
both houses without a division; and thus the 
government was enabled to devote its whole at- 
tention to the arduous task in hand. 
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Closing acts of the war—Advance of Wellington into France—He defeats Soult at Orthez—Louis XVIII pro- 
claimed at Bordeanx—Suchet leaves the Peninsula with his army—Soult makes a stand at ‘oulouse—Battle 
of Toulouse—Wellington enters the town—Treacherous sortie of the French from Bayonne—They take Sir 
John Hope prisoner—Last efforts of Bonaparte—Their hopelessness— Manifesto of the allied powers offering 
peace to France—The conditions—The allies close upon France—Bonaparte continues the campaign—His 
successes and reverses—Paris capitulates, and the allies enter the city—Return of the Bourbons to France— 
Provisional government appointed—Ponaparte abidicates—He retires to Elba—Treaty of peace between the 
allied powers and France—Its conditions—Reimnants of the war—Holland and Belgium cleared of French 
troops—Denwark punished for its adherence to Bonaparte—The King of Sardinia restored—Austria resumes 
poasession of Venice —The pope restored—Ferdinand placed on the Spanish throne—The congress of Vienna 
—Tidings of Bonaparte's flight from Elba—The war measures resume:l—Bonaparte’s preparations to return to 
France—Hia march to Paris—His preparations for a fresh warfare—H¥e commences the campaign—~Engage- 
ments at Ligny and Quatre: Bras—Battle of Waterloo—Its principal movements—Final and entire defeat of 
LBonaparte—He abdicates in fsvour of his son—The exception refused—Paris occupied by the British and 
Prussian armies—The Bourbons resume the government—Bonaparte attempts to escape to America—He sur- 
renders to Captain Maitland—Te is brought to England in the Bellerophon—His death in St. Helena—Blood- 
less character of the Bourbon restoration—Deaths of Labédoyére, Ney, and Murat—Temporary occupation 
of France maintained by the allied powers—Exactions made upon it for the expenses of the war—Large 
British grants for the support of the allied armies in France. 


HE last act of the drama was played , a series of operations intended to drive Marshal 
off with wonderful rapidity. We | Soult, not only from his entrenched camp under 
shall adl.ere to the course we have | the walls of Bayonne, but also from al] the country 
lately followed, and give precedence | on the left of the Adour. Early in February, in 

\ ye to the operations in which Lord | spite of the badness of the weather and the roada, 
prem §| Wellington and the British army | he, by a succession of brilliant movements and 

were immediatelv engaged, for these events ap- | partial engagements, drove Soult before him, 

pertain most to English history. The operations | making him abandon the Bidasoa altogether, 
of this comparatively small army had lost none | quit his entrenched camp and cross the Gave 
of their importance and not an atom of their | d’Oléron, an affluent of the Adour. On the 27th 
glory, by being brought into comparison with | of February he fell upon the marshal’s army, con- 
the mightier masses of the allies gathered on the | centrated at Orthez, routed it, and pursued it to 

Rhine and the borders of Switzerland. Welling- | the banks of the Adour. On the lst of March, 

ton and his army, moreover, were at the begin- , Wellington’s lead-quarters were at St. Sever, 

ning of the year farther advanced on the soil of | beyond the Adour. Through the victory of Or- 

France than any of the allies. Instead of send- | thez and this rapid advance, the French garrison 

ing reinforcements, our government thought it | in Bayonne was left to its own resources, and the 

proper to recal some of Wellington’s battalions, | highroad to the important city of Bordeaux—a 
with some of his best officers. Thus, at the close | city teeming with royalists and counter-revolu- 
of 1813, they had recalled Sir Thomas Graham, | tionists—was thrown open to the allies, Sir 
in order to send him into Holland, to take the | Jolin Hope, with a division of the army, imme- 
command of the British forces gradually collect- | diately invested Bayonne; and Marshal Beres- 
ing there. They appear to have contemplated a| ford was detached with two divisions to occupy 
atill greater reduction of the noble little army | Bordeaux. On the arrival of Beresford the 
which had revived all the brightness of our mili- | mayor and most of the inhabitants of Bordeaux, 

tary fame, and given to it a new illustration ; but, | of their own accord, proclaimed Louis XVIII. 

if they ever seriously entertained this unwise; On the 18th of March, Lord Wellington ad- 

project, they yielded to the remonstrances, or | vanced his victorious army to Vic Bigorre, and 
rather to the plain, straightforward, uncere- . Soult retreated to some good positions at Tarbes. 
monious statement of facts made to them by | It was thought that the French marshal would 

our great captain. ; stand and fight a general battle here, but he did 

As soon an his lordship could get his supplies, | not, continuing, on the 20th, his retreat towards 
and could put his army in motion, he commenced | Toulouse, where he arrived on the 24th. The 
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inain object of Soult’s movements was to facilitate 
a junction with Marshal Suchet, who, through 
the imbecility of King Ferdinand, and the want of 
activity and daring in Copons and the other Span- 
ish generals in the east, had been allowed to with- 
draw 14,000 men from Catalonia, in addition to 
another force of from 8000 to 10,000 which he had 
previously detached into France. Seeing that 
nothing could be gained by keeping him, while 
there was a chance of gaining much by releasing 
him, Bonaparte ordered Ferdinand to be let loose 
from his pleasant prison-bower at Valencay, and 
whisked across the Pyrenees. The captive king 
reached Perpignan on the 22d of March, and 
there absurdly agreed with Suchet to allow him to 
withdraw, not only the forces he had in the field, 
but also the garrisons he had in the fortresses 
of Catalonia, which garrisons were all blockaded 
by Spanish troops, and very near the capitulating 
point. But the cortes had previously resolved 
that these garrisons should not be allowed to re- 
turn to France with their arms; and they referred 
the question of the hing’s unwise agreement 
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with Suchet to Lord Wellington, who declared 
in the strongest manner, that the said garrisons 
in Catalonia, or any other French force whatao- 
ever, ought to be allowed no capitulation, except 
on the condition of their being prisoners of war. 
From 15,000 to 18,000 Frenchmen were shut 
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up in these garrisons; they were not conscripts, 
but for the most part veteran troops, with a spirit 
as yet unbroken by any decisive defeat; and, if 
Suchet could have united his whole force, and 
have brought it to join Soult on the Garonne, the 
enemy must have been too strong for Wellington, 
whose forces were much weakened by the block- 
ade of Bayonne and the occupation of Bordeaux. 
Suchet, however, had already detached 10,000 
men into France, and he was finally allowed to 
move off with the 14,000 disposable men he had 
in the field. From the defiles of Catalonia, where 
he ought to have been crushed, or reduced to the 
plight of Dupont at Baylen, Marshal Suchet 
marched across the broad isthmus which joins 
France to the Pyrenees and to Spain; but it was 
the beginning of April before he reached Nar- 
bonne, and then he halted. He had still a very 
long march to perform before he could join Soult. 
Soult, as we have seen, arrived at Toulouse on 
the 24th of March; on the 27ti Wellington was 
close to him, in front of Toulouse; but the broad, 
deep, and rapid river Garonne flowed between 
them, the best passages were defended by 
French artillery, and the English pontoons 
and other means of carrying over troops, 
cannon, and stores, were very defective. It 
was therefore the 9th of April before Wel- 
lington got the allied army to the right 
bank of the Garonne. On the 10th was 
fought the bloody battle of Toulouse, Soult 
now occupied another entrenched camp of a 
very formidable description, on the eastern 
side of the city of Toulouse, on a range of 
heights between the river Ers and the great 
canal of Languedoc. He had redoubts and 
entrenehments, and tremendous tétes de pont, 
both on the river and on the canal, which 
must both be crossed by the allies. Although 
Bonaparte had made very large drafts upon 
Soult’s army of the south, to strengthen 
his own army in Champagne, the marshal 
had pretty nearly an equality of numbers, 
while in artillery he had a great superio. 
rity. According to the best calculation 
which has been made, Soult had not less 
than 42,000 men, while Wellington had in 
British, Germans, and Portuguese, about 
30,000, and in Spaniards about 15,000. 

As day dawned on the morning of the 10th 
of April (it was Easter Sunday, the holiest of 
all Sabbaths, a day of peace and reconcilia- 
tion, and the church-bells of the distant vil- 
lages were calling the devout peasantry to matins 
and early mass) the columns of the allies began to 
move to their various points of attack, and to one 
of the fiercest and deadliest. scenes that war can 
present. The French were driven from all their 
positions and entrenchments, one after another. 
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Victory could not be gained upon such ground, 
and in the teeth of a0 many strong works, without 
great lose: 600 of the allies lay dead on the field, 
about 4000 were wounded. ‘I'here is the usual diffi 
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culty in striking the balance of loss: Soult con- 
feased to 3200 in killed and wounded; and, as his 
people had fought in good part under cover, and 
had not contended long after they had lost their 
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View or Toulouse —From a painting by W Tellin 


redoubts, fortified houses, and entrenchments, 1t 
is probable that his army suffered somewhat less 
than the allies. Before the hour of Ave Maria 
the allies were established on three sides of Tou- 
louse, and the French were driven by Sir Row- 
land Hill from their exterior works in the suburb 
on the left of Garonne within the ancient walls 
of the town. 

On the night of the 11th Soult evacuated Tou- 
louse by the only road which was yet open to 
him, and retired by Castelnaudry to Carcassonne. 
He left behind him in the town 1600 wounded 
men, three generals (Harispe, Baurot, and St 
Hilaire), various pieces of artillery, large quan- 
tities of ammunition, and stores of all descrip- 
tions. Al} these were taken by the allies On 
the 12th Wellington entered Toulouse, to the 
infinite joy of the inhabitants, who were thus 
relieved from the dread of a siege. His lordship 
found the white flag of the Bourbons flying, and 
all the authorities and a large proportion of the 
inhabitants wearing white cockades and scarfs. 
And in the afternoon of that day the English 
Colonel Cooke and the French Colonel St. Simon 
arrived from Paris, with the news that the allies 
had entered the French capital, that a provisional 
government had been established in the name of 
Louis X VIIT., and that Bonaparte had abdicated 
at Fontainebleau, as far back as the 4th of April, 
or six days before the battle of Toulouse was 
fought. 

On the 14th of April, four days after Soult’s 
defeat at Toulouse, General Thouvenot, who 
commanded in Bayonne, chose to make a desper- 
ate sortie upon the uuprepared allies, who had 


received the intelligence from Paris, and who 
believed that the beleaguered French, who for 
some time had been very inactive, had the same 
information, and would feel the inutility and 
barbarity of shedding more blood for a cause 
that was now lost. The real state of affairs 
at Paris had been communicated to Thouvenot 
by General Sir John Hope the day before, and 
judging of other men by his own generous nature, 
Hope evidently could not conceive that the 
French general could be capable of what must 
now be considered a base surprise, a savage spite, 
and a wilful shedding of blood. The investing 
forces were quiet in their positions and canton- 
ments, and many of them were buried in sleep, 
and dreaming of a speedy return to their own 
countries, when the French, long before it was 
daylight, sallied from the citadel of Bayonne in 
great strength, rushed upon the village of St. 
Etienne, and upon the allied pickets in the cen- 
tre, and gained some momentary advantages, 
bayoneting the surprised men, killing Major- 
general Hay, and wounding Major-general Stop- 
ford. Sir John Hope, ever foremost when there 
was danger, mounted his horse, and galloped up 
in the dark to direct the advance of more troops 
to the support of the pickéte. He was presently 
surrounded, his horse was shot under him and 
fell, he received two very severe wounds, and 
before he could extricate himself from under his 
horse he was made prisoner. For some time the 
opponents could only distinguish each other's 
ranks by the flashing of the muskets. The fight- 
ing was very severe; but it was terminated by 
British bayonet charges: the French were driven 
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back, the little ground which had been lost was all 
recovered, and by seven o’clock our pickets weie 
re-posted on their original points. But between 
killed and wounded and taken, the allies had lost 


800 men. It was, under the circumstances, 
scarcely a consolation to know that the French 


had suffered at the least as severely. This was 


the last affair of the war; but the battle of Tou- 
louse was the last real battle, and the winding- 
up of Wellington’s war-doings with Soult. 

We now turn to the military operations in 
other parts of France. Of his old army the Em- 
peror of the French had upon the Rhine no more 
than 70,000 or 80,000 men to oppose the allies, 
who advanced upon that frontier with 160,000 


men, and who had numerous reinforcements 


coming on in rapid advance through Germany. 


The new conscription remained very unpro- 
ductive, and such of the conscripts as were 


brought in, being for the most part beardless 
boys, were of small present value in war. From 
Italy not a man nor a musket could be drawn, 
for Murat had joined the allies, and, with the 
Austrians, was overpowering Eugene Beauhar- 
nais. No assistance was to be expected from 
any other part of Europe: since the overthrow 
of the Danes by Bernadotte, Bonaparte had 
ceased to have an ally. Some of his counsellors 
and advisers—some of the ex-Jacobins—spoke 
of the marvellous things which had been done 
by the population in 1792-3, when France was 
invaded by the Prussians, and recommended 
levies en masse. But he felt the difference which 
existed both in the spirit of the French people, 
and in the spirit and number of the allies (things 
altogether different now from what they were in 
the earlier days of the revolution). THe had 
always spoken contemptuously of popular risings, 
and had always adhered to the opinion that no 
insurgents, no levies in mass, could stand against 
regular armies, if those armies were not com- 
manded by absolute fools or traitors. And his 
utterly despotic and military form of government 
had gone far to diminish the capability of the 
population in this respect, and to break the 
springs of the national character. The people 
too, from the habit of long possession, had ceased 
to dread that the fruits of the revolution would 
be torn from them ; they no longer thought that 
the restoration of the Bourbons of necessity im- 
plied the restoration of church property and the 
property of the aristocracy—a dread which made 
a large part of the population rush to arms in 
1792. Besides, Bonaparte detested any direct 
appeal tothe people. On the 23d of J anuary he 
again conferred the regency on Maria Louisa. 
Poor Joseph, the fugitive ex-King of Spain, was 
named lieutenant of the emperor in Paris. On 
the 25th of January the emperor quitted Paris 
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to put himself at the head of his army, which 
was now collecting in Champagne, in the plains 
of which the two armies of Schwartzenberg and 
Blticher were on the point of effecting their 
junction. It is not easy to estimate the actual 
force which Bonaparte headed at the end of 
January and the beginning of February. From 
the ingenious way in which French writers ar- 
range their narratives, and suppress details about 
junctions and reinforcements, it is made to appear 
that Bonaparte contested the interior of France, 
and defended the approaches to his capital for 
two months, with only the 70,000 or 80,000 men 
whom he withdrew froin the Rhine. But this is 
ridiculous. After deducting from the preposter- 
ously exaggerated French estimates of the num- 
bers of the invaders, and after adding a great 
many thousands of men to their estimate of the 
force which Bonaparte opposed to the allies, the 
facts will still remain that their force, though 
far more scattered, was numerically far superior 
to his, and that the defence he made was brilliant, 
and even marvellous. The genius of the man 
seemed to revive in his despair. Now, too, he 
displayed, as he had done in his early Italian 
campaigns, the greatest intrepidity or fearless- 
ness, exposing his person in nearly every affair, 
in the hottest fire, and in the closest and nrost 
terrible parts of the fight. 

Long before they approached the Rhine (on 
the 9th of November, 1813) the ministers of the 
allied powers put forth a diplomatic note de- 
claring that the coalized sovereigns were unani- 
mously agieed as to the weight and consequence 
which France, as a nation, ought to hold in 
Europe, and were ready to leave her in possession 
of what she called her natural limits—the lines 
of the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, And 
nearly a month after this (on the 1st December, 
1813), when Bonaparte had ordered a new levy 
of 300,000 conscripts, the allied powers issued at 
Frankfort a declaration or manifesto, repeating 
their offers of peace, upon condition that the 
French should remain quiet and satisfied with 
those natural limits, which were wider and in- 
closed more territory than had ever been pos- 
sessed by any of the Kings of France. Caulain- 
court, who in 1805 had played so important a 
part in the seizure of the Duc d’Enghien, who 
was now Duke of Vicenza, and who had succeeded 
Maret, Duke of Bassano, as Bonaparte’s minister 
for foreign affairs, was sent to the head-quarters 
of the allies, but without any conditions upon 
which they could treat. The sovereigns, how- 
ever, agreed that a congress should be held at 
Chatillon-sur-Seine, where the representatives of 
Bonaparte might treat with their ambassadors, 
and settle, if possible, the firm basis of 9 peace. 
Though they now spoke somewhat less distinctly, 
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they seemed still to offer “those natural limite,” | Bonaparte’s first great object in taking the 


which France would never cease to claim. On 
the 5th of February, this congress commenced 
its deliberations at the place appointed. Russia 
was represented by the Count Rasomowski; 
Prussia, by the Baron Humbuldt; Austria, by 
Count Stadion; England, by Lord Castlereagh ; 
and Frauce, by Caulaincourt.' These plenipo- 
tentiaries continued to assemble and hold long 
and repeated conferences until the middle of 
March; the demands of the allies and the con- 
ceasions of Bonaparte fluctuated according to the 
various turns and events of the campaign; but 
during the whole of this period military opera- 
tions were never for one moment suspended. At 
first the demands of Caulaincourt were very 
high; as his master lost ground in the field, his 
tone was lowered; but never, until the very last 
moment, when Bonaparte was absolutely van- 
quished, and when a vast portion of the French 
nation was declaring for the Bourbons, did Can- 
laincourt offer such concessions as would have 
yeduced France to her proper dimensions, 

Without alluding to the army of Lord Wel- 
lington, which had held its ground in the south 
for months, the northern and eastern frontiers 
of France were broken through weeks before 
Bonaparte quitted Paris to take the field. To- 
wards the end of December, Prince Schwartzen- 
berg crossed the Ihine near Basle, and, traversing 
Switzerland with all the gentleness he had pro- 
mised, invaded Alsace ; other Austrians followed, 
crossing the Rhine near Basle and Schaffhausen; 
and some of the allies marched through Soleure, 
Berne, and Vaud to Geneva, and thence by the 
valley of the Rhone towards the great French 
city of Lyons. The Russian army of General 
Wittgenstein crossed the Rhine near Rastadt on 
the night of the Ist of January, and spread its 
pulks of Cossacks far into France. Bliicher, de- 
feating Marshals Marmont and Victor, threw his 
Prussians aud the troops of the late Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine across that river, at three 
different points lower down the river, between 
Coblentz and Mannheim. The French aban- 
doned an entrenched camp and nearly all their 
fortresses on the left bank of the Rhine without 
a struggle; but, as most of these troops were 
kept together by marshals and officers of repu- 
tation, they must either have joined Bonaparte’s 
army, or have assisted him by joining those de- 
tached corps which were scattered over a wide 
surface of country, to distract the attention of 
the allies or to secure communications. By the 
middle of January one-third of France was 
invaded. : 


1 Lord Castlereagh was assisted by his brother, General Sir 
Charles Stewart (the late Marquis of Londonderry), and by 
Lords Aberdeen and Cathcart. 





field was to throw himself between the armies 
of Schwartzenberg and Bliicher, to prevent their 
junction, and defeat one of thein before the other 
could get to his assistance. This was his old and 
unvaried plan of operation, and his rapidity and 
the nature of the country now rendered it, for a 
short time, rather successful. On the 27th of 
January he gave the allies a serious check; on 
the 29th he beat Bliicher at Brienne; and on 
the following day he attacked the Prussians 
again, and with some advantage, at La Rothiére; 
but on the Ist of February he was himself de- 
feated with terrible loss at La Rothiére, by col- 
umns of Prussians, Austrians, Russians, and 
Bavarians. On the 17th of February he gained 
some trifling advantage over Schwartzenberg 
near Nangis; for more than two months he held 
at bay the various armies of the allies: but the 
odds were too many against him. By a bold 
movement he placed himself in the rear of the 
allies; but the allies marched upon Paris, and 
after a stubborn resistance, on the 30th of March, 
took possession of the whole line of defence which 
protected that city on the north-eastern side. 
The empress had left it for Blois, and Joseph 
Bonaparte, after the battle of the 30th, quitted 
Paris also. Marshal Marmont, who had glided 
between the army of Schwartzenberg and the 
capital, made a faint attempt to defend the heighta 
in front of Paris; but he was driven back under 
the walls of that city, and then he asked for an 
armistice. This led to the immediate capitulation 
of Paris, which the Emperor Alexander and the 
King of Prussia entered on the 31st, amidst the 
acclamations of the Parisians, and a wondrous 
waving of white handkerchiefs, and a shouting 
of Viventles Alliés! Viventles Bourbons! Boua- 
parte now came fleeing back to the relief of the 
capital; but he came too late: Paris was al- 
ready in the undisturbed possession of the allies. 
Several of his old generals now told him the un- 
palatable truth that he ought to abdicate, as the 
conferences at Chatillon had been broken up, 
and as the allied sovereigns declared that they 
would no longer treat with him. He hurried 
into the gloomy old palace of Fontainebleau, 
which not long since had been the prison of the 
pope, and shut himself up with his maddening 
reflections. 

Meanwhile the counter-fevolution went on in 
Paris, and in other towns in France, at the 
charging pace. Many preparations had been 
made for it while Bonaparte was contending 
against the allies in Champagne and in the val- 
leys of the Seine and Marne. On the 2ist of 
February the Comte d’Artois, who had been the 
first of the royal family to emigrate, arrived at 
Vesoul, with the reamguard of the grand allied 
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army, and issued a proclamation, telling the 
French people that the day of their deliverance 
was at hand; that the brother of their king had 
arrived among them; that there should be no 
more tyranny, no more war, no more conscrip- 
tions; and this proclamation being sent to Paris, 
had been printed at a private press, and pretty 
widely distributed. On the 12th of March the 
Duke of Angouléme had entered Bordeaux. On 
entering Paris the Emperor Alexander went 
straight to the mansion of M. de Talleyrand, and 
there, for the present, took up his abode. On the 
next day the King of Prussia, Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, Prince Lichtenstein, Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, and some other generals and diplomatists 
of the allies, assembled in Talleyrand’s house, 
and opened conferences with him and the Em- 
peror Alexander. There could no longer be any 
doubt as to the proper answer to be given to the 
question which had been so incessantly asked 
throughout Paris in the months of December 
and January—Qwen pense M. de Tulleyrand ¢ 
Talleyrand now thought that it was the end of 
the end. He readily agreed 
with the allied sovereigns 
that it would be insanity to 
treat with Bonaparte, and 
that the best assurance of 
peace for Europe, and the 
greatest blessing for France, 
would be the immediate re- 
storation of the Bourbons, 3M 
witha mild and limited form  @aeANG 
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of April, the senators assem- 3% 
bled under the presidency of 
M. de Talleyrand, and pro- 
ceeded, with a rapidity equal- 
ling that of some of their 
emperor's late marches, to 
pronounce and decree that 
Napoleon Bonaparte, in con- 
sequence of sundry arbitrary acts and violations 
of the constitution, and by his refusing to treat 
with the allies upon honourable conditions, had 
forfeited the throne and the right of inheri- 
tance established iu his family; and that the 
people and the army of France were freed from 
their oaths of allegiance to him. A provisional 
government was then formed, consisting of Tal- 
leyrand, Dalberg, Bewrnonville, and some others. 
On the invitation of the provisional govern- 
ment, all the members of the corps législatif 
who chanced to be in Paris assembled in their 
house or chamber on the 3d of April, and as- 
sented to the decree of the senate. Marshals 
Ney, Berthier, Lefebvre, Oudinot, Macdonald, 
aud Bertrand, waited upon Bonaparte at Fon 
tainebleau. Ney, who was deputed to speak for 
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them all, recommended an immediate abdication. 
Maret and Caulaincourt were present, and could 
not deny that this step was no longer a matter of 
choice. “Is this the advice of the generals!” 
said the fallen emperor, “Yes, aire,” replied 
Ney. “Is it the wish of the army ?”—*Yes, 
sire,’ was Ney’s answer. Bonaparte immediately 
retired and signed an act of abdication. In this 
first act, however, there was a reservation in 
favour of the rights of the empress and his son. 
By a second act, which was forced upon him by 
his marshals, the provisional government, and 
the allies, he renounced unconditionally for him- 
self and his heirs the thrones of France and 
Italy, The Emperor Alexander proposed that 
he should retain the title of emperor, with the 
sovereiguty of the island of Elba, and a revenue 
of 6,000,000 of francs to be paid by France. This 
was agreed to by Prussia and Austria; and 
Britain, though uo party to the origiual treaty, 
and not quite approving of it, afterwards con- 
sented to accede to it. Ov the 20th of April, 
Bonaparte left Fontainebleau for his Mediter- 
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THs PAtacr OF FONTAINEBLEAU —From Anecdotes of Fontainebleau 


ranean island. At Fréjus he embarked in an 
English frigate. It was on the 4th of May, that 
the Undaunted arrived at Porto Ferrajo, the 
humble capital of his miniature empire. On sur- 
veying his new dominions from the summit of one 
of the highest hills, whence the sea was visible 
all around him, it is said that Le shook his head 
with affected solemnity, and exclamed in a ban- 
tering tone, “Fh! «i faut avouer que mon de est 
bien petite!" [Ah! it must be confessed that my 
island is a very little one], But, if the allies had 
taken the map of the world, and had carefully 
atudied it for the purpose of finding a place 
where the most dangerous of men should have 
the most opportunities of corresponding with 
his friends, both in France and Italy, and should 
have the best means aud facilities for attempting 
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new mischief, they could not have found a place 
so suitable as the island of Elba. 

On May the 3d, two days before Bonaparte 
made his solemn entry into Porto Ferrajo, poor 
Louis, who had been happier with his books and 
chosen friends in his English country-house, 
made his solemn entrance into Paris, 

On the 30th of May the allied powers of Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia signed at 
Paris a treaty of peace and amity with France, 
as represented by her restored monarch. The 
treaty secured to France the integrity of its 
boundaries as they existed on January 1, 1792; 
and it even granted (in order to improve and 
strengthen these boundaries) certain augmenta- 
tions of territory on the side of Germany, on the 
side of Belgium, and on the side of Italy. The 
contracting parties agreed that an increase of 
territory should be given to Holland; that the 
lesser German states should be independent, and 
united by a Germanic federal league; that Swit- 
zerland should continue to enjoy its independence 
under the government it had chosen; and that 
Italy (beyond the limits of the Austrian domi- 
nion, which was to be restored) should be com- 
posed of sovercign independent states. Of the 
two great stumbling-blocks, the Cape and Malta, 
which had been thrown in the way of previous 
negotiations with England, the Cape of Good 
Hope had been secured to the British crown by 
a separate treaty with Holland; and by this pre- 
sent treaty of Paris, the island of Malta and its 
dependencies were admitted as belonging of right 
to Great Britain. But, on her part, Great Lri- 
tain bargained and agreed to give back to France 
all the colonies, factories, &c., possessed by her 
in 1792, with the exception of Tobago, St. Lucia, 
and the Isle of France; and at the same time she 
bound herself to restore several islands and co- 
Jonies to Spain, who was incapable of keeping 
them. Pondicherry was of course given back (to 
become, if time and accidents should serve, a 
hot-bed of intrigue, insurrection, and war); and 
France was to enjoy all the facilities of commerce 
with our Indian empire which the British govern- 
ment granted to the most favoured nations, only 
binding herself on her part not to erect any forti- 
fications in the establishments restored to her in 
that country. Her former 1ights of fishery on 
the bank of Newfoundland, &c., were all to be 
restored as they were by the peace of 1783. Por- 
tugal, our ally, was to give up to France all that 
she held of French Guiana, &c. Asthe best test 
they could offer of their moderation, as the best 
proof they could give of the sincerity of their 
repeated declarations that they meant no ill to 
Franee, that they waged war, not against the 
French people, but only against Bonaparte, the 
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evacuate the French territories, and that the 
French prisoners of war should all be restored as 
soon as possible. And by the beginning of June, 
France was completely evacuated by the foreign 
armies, and left to manage her own affairs, As 
far as regarded France, the arrangements of this 
treaty of Paris weve considered as final; but 
there remained to be made other settlements of 
the most extensive and complicated kind; the 
greater part of Europe required re-organization, 
and her past misfortunes and bitter sufferings 
demanded some preconcerted defences and guar- 
antecs for the future: and it was therefore agreed, 
in a special article of the treaty of Paris, that all 
the powers engaged in the late war should send 
plenipotentiaries to a congress to be holden at 
Vienna, for the object of completing the pacific 
dispositions of the present treaty, and of prevent- 
ing, as far as human policy could, the recurrence 
of war and devastation. 

A few words must suffice for the inferior and 
dependent operations of arms, and for the re- 
establishment of the old governments of the Con- 
tinent. First for Holland and Belgium :—Ber- 
nadotte, with a mixed army of Swedes and 
Germans, reached Cologne in Germany, and 
pushed forward some troops into Holland, to 
reduce some of the strong fortresses which the 
French stJl held, and to co-operate with the weak 
English force under Sir Thomas Graham. Several 
of these places surrendered upon summons ; but, 
on the 7th of March, Graham, in attempting to 
carry by escalade and storm the formidable works 
of Bergen-op:-Zoom, was repulsed with a lament- 
able loss. The French game was, however, up 
in that country; and the corps of General Win- 
zingerode soon pushed forward into Belgium as 
far as the field of Waterloo. When Belgium was 
entirely freed from French troops, the country 
was left under the military government of the 
Austrian general Vincent; and at first it was 
imagined that the Emperor Francis would reclaim 
these old hereditary domiuions of his house. But 
Austria had had quite enough of these distant 
and disconnected and generally discontented sub- 
jects; and had resolved to give up all Belgium 
rather than involve herself in fresh troubles by 
asserting her old sovereignty. The Belgians, if 
left to themselves, were far too weak to resist their 
neighbours the French ; and therefore it was 
conceived by the allies that the best thing that 
could be done for Europe and for Belgium itself 
would be to unite that country to Holland, under 
the mild and constitutional government of the 
house of Orange. In the month of August the 
Sovereign of the Netherlands made his arrange- 
ments with the Prince-regent of England, resign- 
ing all the rights of the Dutch to the Cape of 
Good Hope, but getting back Demerara, Esse- 
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quibo, Berbice, the immense island of Java, the 
rich island of Sumatra, and nearly every one of 
the colonies and settlements we had taken from 
them, whether in the West or East Indies, except 
the settlements in Ceylon. 

The magnanimity which was shown to France 
was not extended to her weak ally Denmark. 
The conduct of that court nearly all through the 
war had been calculated to leave hostile feelings 
in the mind of England and of other powers. 
Denmark was to be punished for her obstinate 
adherence to Bonaparte, and Sweden was to be 
rewarded for the exertions she had made in the 
common cause at the critical moment. To bring 
the Frenchman, Bernadotte, into the field, and to 
heep him there, the allies had promised to annex 
Norway to his dominions, The fortunate Gascon 
had himself pretty well secured the fultilment of 
this promise by conquering a good part of Den- 
mark in the autumn of 1813, and by imposing 
his own convention. A party among the Nor- 
wegians aimed ata separate independent sove- 
reignty, and offered some slight resistance; but 
ata general diet of the nation, a great majority 
voted (on 20th October) for the union of Norway 
with Sweden, with the proviso and condition that 
their constitution should be punctually observed. 

As some continental gratification to the royal 
family of England and Hanover, their ancient 
home was somewhat enlarged, and raised to the 
titular dignity of a kingdom under the rule of 
his Britannic majesty ; but with the Salic bar to 
the succession when it should fall to a female. 

While Murat had been co operating with the 
Austrians under Marshal Bellegarde in driving 
Beauharnais out of Lombardy, Lord William 
Bentinck, with a mixed armament of English, 
Sicilians, Calabrians, Greeks, Albanians, &c., had 
gained possession of Genoa, the French garrison 
having capitulated on the 18th of April. A few 
days after the departure of the viceroy Beau- 
harnais, who had been obliged tv conclude a con- 
vention with the Austrians, Marshal Bellegarde 
took possession of Milan; and the Austrian gene- 
ral, Count Bubna, then marched into Turin, the 
capital of Piedmont, and declared the intention 
of the allies to restore that country and Savoy 
to the King of Sardinia; and, on the 20th of May, 
lis Sardinian majesty entered Turin and estab- 
lished his government on the old basis. Notone 
member of tle contineutal coalitions had adhered 
more steadily and faithfully to his engagements, 
or had suffered more severely from them. The 
allies had resolved that he should now receive 
some reward, and that the territories of the 
Crenoese republic, which joined Piedmont, and 
which shut that fine and productive country from 
the sea, should be united to hisdominions. Few, 
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the time; and, in the course of a very few years, 
the last murmur of discontent had almost died 
away, the Genoese people having found that they, 
as well as the Piedmontese, were gainers by the 
incorporation. It would have been well for the 
future prospects of Italy if the King of Sardinia 
had gotten more, aud the Emperor of Austria 
had gotten less. In addition to his old possessions 
in Lombardy, Francis laid his hand upon Venice, 
which had only been his for a short period, and 
by virtue of a foul treaty with France, and upon 
other cities and states which had never been his 
at all, as Brescia, Cremona, Guastalla, Parma, 
Piacenza, &c. Having then nothing to hope from 
his further detention, Bonaparte had, on the 22d 
of January, sent an order to Fontainebleau that 
the pope should leave that place the next day 
and return to Italy. Pius VII. set off accom- 
panied by an escort, and was taken by slow jour- 
neys back to his native country, where he was 
received by all the populace and by the devout 
Catholics of all classes with rapturous joy. 

Murat, agitated by doubt and dread, suspecting 
his new ally Austria, and knowing that he was 
suspected by her, distrusting most of his Neapo- 
litan generals, and alarmed at the Carbonari, who 
were crying for a constitution, and at the plots 
and movements of the royalists, who were calling 
for the restoration of King Ferdinand, returned 
rather hastilv to Naples, withdrawing his garrison 
from the castle of St. Angelo at Rome, but rein- 
forcing his garrison at Ancona, and leaving some 
of his troops beyond the frontiers of the States of 
the Church. On the 24th of May, the pope 
made his solemn entrance into Rome, and 1¢e- 
stored the old ecclesiastical government, The 
popular joy was ecstatic. 

Few of these restored governments were good, 
but that of Spain was the worst of them all, 
though probably not worse than the regimen of 
the Spanish cortes aud liberales would have 
been, if circumstances and the temper of the 
army and people had allowed them to continue 
in possession of their power. Between them and 
the royalists and religious bigots it was a ques- 
tion of force, and the bigots and the royalists 
proved the stronger. On the night of the lith 
of May, General Eguia, a fierce royalist, seized 
all the liberal members of the cortes that he 
could find in Madrid, and threw them into prison. 
The whole body fell helpless, unresisting, and 
unlamented by the people. On the 12th of May, 
Ferdinand entered his capital, and was received 
with demonstrations of popular joy and enthu- 
siasm, inferior in degree only to what had been 
displayed by the Italian peasantry and the popu- 
lace at Rome on the arrival of the pope. 

The legislative measures of this short parlia- 
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The budget of the year was laid before the House |; very soon agreed that Britain should furnish 


of Commons on the 13th of June, The whole 
amount of supplies exceeded £75,600,000. The 
session was closed on the 30th of July by the 
prince-regent in person. The autumnal session 
presented no matter of great interest. It was 
opened on the 8th of November by the speech 
from the throne, which was again delivered by 
the regent in person; and on the 2d of December 
the houses adjourned till the 9th of February 
next, In the month of August the Duke of 
Wellington proceeded to Paris as ambassador of 
Great Britain to Louis XVIII. 
The great congress of Vienna 
" began to assemble at the opening 
of the year; and in the month of January the 
Duke of Wellington repaired thither. Our par- 
liament re-assembled in February. The opposi- 
tion, which had already expressed a strong and 
indignant disapprobation of the forcible transfer 
of Norway from Denmark to Sweden, now cen- 
sured with equal severity the annexation of the 
worthless republic of Genoa to the dominions of 
the King of Sardinia. Parliament had yot over 
these matters, and was discussing subjects of 
home policy, regulating the reduction of the 
militia, &., as if all fears of war were over, when 
England and Europe were startled, as at a thun- 
der-clap, by the intelligence that Bonaparte had 
escaped from his narrow insular dominion, to 
repossess himself of his old French empire. An 
address to the regent was carried in both houses 
without any division upon it; and the nation at 
large felt as strougly as parliament that nothing 
was left for England to do but to draw the sword 
again, and never sheathe it until Bonaparte 
should be consigned to some safer place than 
Elba The parliament continued sitting till the 
battle of Waterloo falsified the sinister prophecies 
of those who had voted against the new war, 
because it would be as long as the last. Sub- 
sidies, or aids in money given under other names, 
were voted to a large amount, and the budget of 
the year was raised to very nearly £90,000,000. 
The astounding news of the flight from Elba 
was announced to the diplomatists of Europe sit- 
ting in congress at Vienua by Talleyrand. There 
was no hesitation there as to what was to be 
done, The representatives of the allied sove- 
reigns immediately agreed to join their forces 
again, in order to frustrate Bonaparte’s attempt, 
and to maintain entire the treaty of Paris. On 
the 13th of March the ministers of the eight 
powers assembled at Vienna, including the min- 
isters of the King of France, signed a paper, by 
which they declared Napoleon Bonaparte an out- 
law, a violator of treaties, and a disturber of the 
peace of the world, and delivered him over to 
public vengeance (vindicte publique). It was 
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125,000 men, Austria 300,000, Russia 225,000, 
Prussia 236,000, the various states of Germany 
150,000, and Holland afterwards agreed to fur- 
nish 60,000. On the 23d of March, Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain confirmed 
the treaty of Vienna, by which they bound them- 
selves to make no separate peace, and to conclude 
neither cessation of hostilities nor any convention 
whatever, except by general consent. On the 
morning of the 29th of March, four days after 
signing this treaty, the Duke of Wellington left 
Vienna, in order to examine the military state 
of affairs in Belgium, which country, as of old, 
was quite sure to be the first battle-field. He 
arrived at Brussels on the night of the 4th of 
April; and, rapidly as he had travelled, he had 
found time tu observe the condition and spirit of 
severul bodies of the allied armies, 

The essential points of the famous escapade 
from Elba are soon told. If Bonaparte had ever 
gone thither with the intention of stopping, he 
had changed his mind in a very short time. He 
had not been one month in the island ere he 
commenced a secret but most active correspond- 
ence with his friends both in France and Italy. 
This correspondence became still more active as 
his friends and agents reported to him the return 
of the French prisoners of war from Russia, 
Poland, Prussia, Saxony, England, Spain, &c., 
and related that the temper of these veterans 
was unchanged, that their devotion to glory and 
to their emperor was as great as ever. Several 
of these returned prisoners, men as well as offi- 
cers, passed over from time to time to Elba, to 
offer their services to enter his guard, and to 
speak of the attachment of their comrades to 
their old chief, and of their contempt for the 
Bourbon king, who could not mount a horse, and 
who was a great discourager of the military pro- 
fession, as he wanted nothing but peace. From 
the day of his departure there had been an inces- 
sant activity among his partizans both in France 
and Italy. He wrote to Murat, who was salill 
powerful and still a king, to tell him that the 
lion was not dead, but only sleeping! Murat pre- 
pared for the réveler. This brave dragooner 
had no political steadiness or courage; he con- 
ceived that his brother-in-law must prove the 
stronger in the new contest, and he engaged to 
march against his recent allies, the Austriaus, in 
the plains of Lombardy. 

It was on the 26th of February, 1815, that 


Napoleon embarked with a body of about 1000° — 


men, composed of some of his old guards who 
had followed him to Elba, of some Italians and 
Elbese, some Corsicans and others, comprising 
about 200 dragoons and about 100 Polish lancers, 
with saddles, but without horses. On the lst of 
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March he landed at Cannes, a short distance from 
Fréjus. The Provengals neither welcomed him 
nor attempted to oppose him. There were no 
king’s troops in the neighbourhood. He hurried 
through Provence into Dauphiny, “the cradle 
of the revolution ;” and there the people began 
to flock round his standard. Still no troops 
joined him, and he felt uneasy. It was at Gre- 
noble that the first defection in the army took 
place: Colonel Charles Labédoyére, who had 
been promoted by Louis XVIII, and who was 
now in command of the 7th regiment of the line, 
joined the emperor. The rest of the march to 
Paris was a triumphant one: the Bourbons were 
abandoned by the whole army. Marshal Ney, 
who was sent by King Louis to stop the emperor's 
progress, and who had sworn that within a week 
he would bring Bonaparte to Paris in an iron 
cage, went over to him with his entire force. On 
the 19th of March, Bonaparte slept in the old 
palace of Fontainebleau; and at midnight the 
king fled from the Tuileries for the fortified town 
of Lisle, nea: the Belgian frontier. At half-past 
nine, on the night of the 20th, Bonaparte, with 
his gray great-coat, stepped from his carriage 
into the Tuileries; 2 number of generals and 
ofheers took him on their shoulders, and carried 
him up to the state-apartments, while the sol- 
diery and a part of the mob rent the air with 
cries of “ Vive CEmpereur /” 

Thus far all had seemed to go well; but the 
triumph was soon damped. It was impossible 
not to see that, with the exception of some of 
those faubourg mobs which he hated and feared, 
the people of Paris were silent, lukewarm, cau- 
tious, or averse. Then came brother Lucien, 
with his tail of constitutionalists and liberals, 
including Carnot and Fouché, protesting that the 
promises and pledges he had given must be kept, 
that the French people must have more liberty 
than they had enjoyed under the empire or under 
the restoration, that France could no longer do 
without a free constitution, and, finally, that the 
hberals would do nothing for him nnless he 
granted a new constitution. Bonaparte said that 
there would be time for making a good constitu- 
tion hereafter, when he should have dissolved 
by victories the European confederacy against 
him; that now every thought ought to be given 
to the means of raising money and troops, the 
casting of artillery, the manufacturing of arms, 
ammunition, &c. But the liberals stuck to their 
point; the constitution must come first, their ex- 
ertions in his cause afterwards: and, accordingly, 
though sorely against his will, Bonaparte pro- 
claimed a sort of constitution, under the very 
unpromising title of “Acte Additionnel aux Con- 
stitutions de? Empire. On the 4th of June—three 
days after, Bonaparte, his great officers of state, 
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marshals, generals, &., had taken their oaths to 
this constitution at a grand celebration, called a 
Champ de Mai, but held in the Champ de Mars; 
and in the month of June the two new chambers 
opened their session. The chamber of peers, 
appointed by the emperor himself, and composed 
principally of men who owed their rank and for- 
tune to him, at first seemed disposed to be as 
submissive as the senate had formerly been. The 
chamber of representatives showed at once a very 
different disposition, raising the voice of criticism 
and censure which the man of the people had 
never been able to bear. Their session was a 
very short one; and the first serious business the 
two houses or chambers did was to pronounce 
the dethronement of Bonaparte. After eleven 
weeks’ sojourn in the capital, matters stood with 
him much as they did when he arrived; he could 
count confidently on the devotion and bravery 
of his old army, but he could not hope that the 
rest of France would do much for him. His dis- 
tress, or doubts, were increased by the dismal 
news which came howling to him from beyond 
the Alps. Murat, instead of waiting for his mot 
d’ordre, had thrown off the mask as soon as he 
learned the departure from Elba, had rushed 
towards Upper Italy like a madman, had been 
beaten by the Austrians, abandoued by his own 
army, and put to an ignominious flight from his 
kingdom of Naples, many weeks before Bonaparte 
was ready to commence operations on the fron- 
tiers of Belgium. 

On the night of the 11th of June, just a week 
after the opening of the two chambers, Bonaparte 
quitted Paris to open the campaign. His coun- 
tenance, which had long been clouded, brightened 
as he sprung into his travelling carriage, and as 
he said, or as he is reported to have said, “Je 
vais me mésurer avec ce Villainton”—(I am going 
to measure myself with this Wellington). He 
had assembled an army of about 125,000 men, 
chiefly veteran troops, of whom 25,000 were cav- 
alry, and 350 pieces of artillery. With this force 
he crossed the Belgian frontier on the 15th June, 
and on the very next day the stern conflict began. 

In the meantime the Duke of Wellington had 
raised his force in the field to about 76,000 men, 
of whom not near one-half were British. The 
duke’s head-quarters were at Brussels, the capital 
of the country, which it was Bonaparte's first 
object to gain. On the duke’s left lay Marshal 
Bliicher with the Prussian army, estimated (after 
the junction of Tiilow’s corps) at about 80,000 
men. Bliicher’s head-quarters were at Namur. 
The two armies were, of necessity, far apart, 
spread over a wide extent of country. Besides 
by-roads, Bonaparte had no fewer than four 
great paved roads by which he could make his 
advance upon the British; and, until he had 
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made his selection, it was impossible for Welling- 
ton to tell which road he would choose: but the 
charge that the duke was not only out-manceuvred 
and out-generalled, but actually taken by sur- 
prise, is a gross mistake. Ney, Soult, and 
Grouchy held commands under their emperor. 
The opening of this terrible three-act drama, 
that was to be closed with the rout of Waterloo 
and the utter downfal of Napoleon, commenced 
on the 15th of June. The aim of Bonaparte was 
in the first instance to take the Prussians by sur- 





MARSHAL BLucHER,—From a portrait by L Wolf 


prise, and if he failed to crush them, at least to 
separate them from the British, and then over- 
whelm the latter with his whole force. Accord- 
ingly, so early as two or three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, his foremost columns were put in motion, 
and at dawn they reached the Prussian out-posts, 
which they drove in, and then crossed the Sambre 
in four bodies in the afternoon. The Prussian 
general, Ziethen, in command of the advanced 
guard, was unable to resist the weight of such an 
onset, and therefore retired ; but his retreat was 
accompanied with hard fighting, step by step, that 
the main army might have time to concentrate ; 
and this was effected by Bliicher upon the Som- 
bref, where his forces occupied the villages of St. 
Amand and Ligny, while Bonaparte established 
his head-quarters at Charleroi. During this pre- 
liminary skirmishing, Ney was detached by the 
emperor with his left column, consisting of 45,000 
men, to continue his march along the road which 
leads from Charleroi to Brussels, advance upon 
Quatre-Bras, and separate the communication 
between Wellington and Bliicher. This Quatre- 
Bras, which wasto be arenowned name in military 
history, was nothing more than a farmhouse, 
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but it formed the intersecting point of the roads 
from Charleroi to Brussels, and from Nivelles to 
Namur. Ney in his march encountered Prince 
Bernard of Saxe- Weimar, who commanded a 
brigade of the Netherland forces at Frasné; and 
from this post the prince was driven by superior 
numbers, and obliged to fall back upon Quatre- 
Bras, which house he made as effectual for resist- 
ance as a castle, having been also opportunely 
reinforced by the Prince of Orange. Thus the 
night of the 15th closed, and as yet the com- 
munication between the British and Prussian 
armies had not been interrupted. 

During these events the Duke of Wellington 
had not been inattentive; but still, it was impos- 
sible to move to action until he ascertained the 
quarter upon which the storm was to burst. 
At length, when the tidings were sent to him 
that the Prussian outposts were driven in, he 
issued orders for his army to be got into readi- 
ness, Still he had to wait until he ascertained 
that this was the real point of attack, and of this 
he was only certified by the fact that the French 
troops were collecting into a mass in the valley 
of the Sambre. It was now evident that the real 
attack was to be on Charleroi; and at five o'clock 
in the afternoon, the duke issued orders from his 
hotel in Brussels for the march of his army to 
commence. Having thus done all that could be 
effected for the present, and as some hours would 
elapse before these orders could be distributed 
through the various corps, he went with a num- 
ber of his officers to a ball which was given by 
the Duchess of Richmond. It was a splendid 
and happy festival, and most of the revellers 
were unconscious that a volcano was about to 
heave beneath their feet; but, aware that he had 
taken every precaution which circumstances per- 
mitted or prudence could adopt, the “Iron Duke’ 
maintained his wonted impassive equanimity. 
About midnight, and while enjoyment was at 
the height, orders were quietly issued among 
the general officers, and afterwards among the 
subordinates ; and without bustle or leave-taking, 
they dropped off one by one and two by two, 
to take their places at the head of their musters, 
and be in readiness for the march. Such was 
the ball at which the duke was suid, for years 
afterwards, to have been caught, and all but 
hopelessly crushed—the thoughtless, improvident 
revel from which the gay officers who had fol- 
lowed his example were hurried unprepared to 
the dance of death on the field of Waterloo. 
But it was impossible that such greatness as that 
of Wellington could escape from detraction and 
calumny. It is the ordeal through which all 
that is truly good must pass before it can be 
hallowed as a model and exemplar for a world 
that will always need such incentives, 
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On the morning of the 16th the deadly tral 
was to be commenced in earnest. The plan of 
Napoleon was to overwhelm Blucher at Ligny, 
by an attack which he should conduct in person , 


while Ney was to give battle to the British ut 
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Quatre-Bras, and defeat, or at least keep them 
in check until the Prussians were destroyed, 
when the whole French force could be finally 
directed against Wellington. Accordingly, at 
five o'clock in the morning, the encounters of the 
previous night were renewed; but the Prince of 
Orange kept his ground, repelled the skirmishers 
of Ney'’s advanced guard, and recovered part of 
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the ground between Quatre-Bras and Charleroi, 
that had been lost on the evening of the 15th. 
On finding this, and apprehending no immediate 
danger, Wellington, who had arrived two hours 
afterwards, repaired to Blucher, who was stationed 
at a wind-mill five miles off, be- 
tween Ligny and Bry, with the 
army of Napoleon manceuvring 
in the distance; and here the 
two commanders held brief and 
hasty counsel, after which the 


‘| duke returned to Quatre-Bras 
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with the fifth division, and was 
soon followed by the Duke of 
Brunswick’s corps and the Nas- 
sau troops, but this was not 
until the battle had fairly com- 
menced Ney had, in the mean- 
time, brought up lis main body, 
cousisting of 40,000 men, to op- 
pose whom there were not as 
yet more than 19,000 of the 
allies in the field, 4500 of whom 
were British infantry. Ata 
little after three o'clock in the 
afternoon, when the allied troops 
had scarcely got time to form 
in order, Ney commenced his 
attack with two heavy columns 
of infantry, a large body of cav- 
aly, and a numerous, well- 
served artillery, but at this cri- 
tual moment Picton’s “fighting 
division,” 12,000 sti ong, arrived, 
and thiew themselves into the 
contest Stall, the weight of the 
Fiench columns carried them 
onward, several squadrons of 
the Brunswick cavalry were put 
to flight, and hastily formed 
squares of the infantry broken 
through, when the third Eng- 
lish division airived, and con- 
fronted the attempt of the 
French to obtain possession of 
the wood of Bossu, and the out- 
buildings in front of Quatre- 
Bras This attempt was success- 
fully baffled, but the British, mn 
following their advantage too 
eagerly, were in turn encountered, and sent reel- 
ing backward by the French cunrassiers, The 
battle was now at the hottest over the whole 
range of action, and it seemed as if even yet the 
French might ultimately prevail, when the com- 
ing of the Brunswickers equalized the numbers 
as well as the chances of the contending armies. 
The French at last were driven from the wood, 
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driven from the neighbourhood of the farm- 
house, and compelled to retreat in confusion, 
when Ney at this juncture resolved to call up his 
reserve from Frasné: but he was confounded to 
learn that this force, upon which his last hope 
was set, had been called away by the emperor 
for the attack upon the Prussians, The French 
marshal had thus failed in the great object of his 
attack: he was obliged to leave the British in 
possession of the field, and had thus been hin- 
dered from turning Bliicher’s right, and separating 
the communication between the Prussians and 
the British. Had Ney succeeded in this battle 
of Quatre-Bras, the Prussians at Ligny would 
have been enveloped by the whole French army, 
and their total ruin insured. 

Even as it was, the state of affuirs at Ligny 
had a sufficiently ominous aspect; for there a 
conflict had been going on of a more important 
und more sanguinary character than that which 
was raging at Quatre-Bras. Bonaparte was there 
in person; and as Bliicher had not been joined 
by the Prussian corps under General Bulow, his 
forces were inferior in number to those which 
the emperor brought against him. In this state 
of things he was attacked at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and in spite of a desperate resistance, 
especially at the villages of St. Amand and 
Ligny, the brave old “Marshal Forwards” was 
obliged to give ground, and fall back from his 
position at Sombref. But he did not retreat far, 
while every step was a contest; and as he adven- 
tured his aged person with all the fire of his 
early days, his horse was shot under him; he 
was galloped over by the French cuirassiers, 
who did not recognize him in the tumult; and 
he owed his rescue to the fidelity of Nostitz, his 
nide-de-camp, who covered and concealed him 
as he lay stunned and bruised upon the ground. 
In the same battle, Colonel, afterwards Lord 
Hardinge, who was with Bliicher, had his left 
hand shattered, and was obliged that night to 
undergo amputation of the arm. After having 
done all that a desperate resistance could effect, 
and having lost from 11,000 to 12,000 men, the 
Prussians did not retire until nine o’clock; and 
although it was dark night, their retreat was con- 
ducted in perfect order to the neighbourhood of 
Wavre, where they were joined by Bulow. This 
movement, indeed, was effected so admirably 
during the darkness, that the French were igno- 
rant of it, and attempted no pursuit, so that it was 
enly with the return of morning that the retreat 
of the Prussians was known, and not till noon that 
their particular route was ascertained. Bona- 
parte then detached Grouchy with 32,000 men 
to pursue them, while he turned his attention 
to the coming conflict with Wellington. In the 
meantime, although the British had successfully 
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maintained their position, the retreat of the 
Prussians necessitated a corresponding move- 
ment on the part of the duke, to keep open his 
connection with Bliicher, and accordingly he 
fell back upon Waterloo, where he would be only 
twelve miles distant from the Prussians, and 
certain of their support. On this he could rely, 
as the plans and combinations necessary in the 
event of such a movement had previously been 
settled between him and Bliicher. His selec- 
tion of Waterloo was made in consequence of 
having examined the ground some mouths pre- 
vious, and ascertained its advantages as a battle- 
field. It was upon this spot, also, that the great 
Duke of Marlborough had pitched for a similar 
trial, and where he probably would have gained 
a great victory but for the pragmatic interference 
of the Dutch field-commissioners, who obliged 
him to alter his arrangements, The retreat of 
the British from Quatre-Bras was made at mid- 
day on the 17th, and they experienced no moles- 
tation, except from a large body of French cav- 
alry, that had been engaged the day previous 
against the Prussians at Ligny. These, however, 
were confronted, charged, and ridden down by 
the weight and strength of our household cav- 
alry under the command of the Ear] of Uxbridge, 
after which the march was continued undis- 
turbed. When the British troops reached Water- 
loo, nothing could be more dismal than that 
night’s bivouac. It was a night of heavy rain, 
xecompanied with thunder, lightning, and violent 
gusts of wind, while nothing but the miry ground 
nnd drenched corn-fields afforded a shelter and 
a resting-place to recruit both officers and soldiers 
for the toils of the morrow. It was, indeed, a 
stern preparative for the worst extremities of 
battle, in which the latter would be welcomed 
as arelief. On the same day, and during the 
night, the junction was made between the troops 
of Ney and those that had been at Ligny with 
Napoleon. 

The 18th of June dawned, when the great trial 
of arms was to be settled. It wasSunday—the day 
consecrated to peace and rest,to brotherly love and 
heavenward devotion. The army of Wellington 
mustered in all 72,720 men, while that of Napo- 
leon was not less than 80,000. But the disparity 
of materials was still more startling than that of 
numbers. Of the duke’s force only 36,273 were 
British, many of whom had never yet been under 
fire; 21,000 were Belgian and Nassau troops, 
whose military character was somewhat douht- 
ful; the rest were Hanoverians and Brunswickers, 
generally reckoned inferior to the soldiers of 
France, and not a few of whom were but raw 
recruits. On the other hand, Bonaparte’s army 
consisted almost wholly of French veterans, confi- 
dent in their great leader, who had so often mar- 
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shalled them to victory. Of guns, also, they had 
270, while Wellington had only 120, All this 
constituted an inequality that was contemplated 
by onlookers with dismay. The duke drew up his 
army on a range of gentle eminences, called the 
heights of Mont St. Jean, and in front of the 
village of Waterloo, extending about a mile and a 
half from east to west, and in connection with five 
roads, the chief of which led to Brussels, His ex- 
treme left rested on the hamlet of Ter-la-Haye, 
protected by a deep ravine ; his centre was posted 
between two roads leading from Genappe and Ni- 
velles ; his left centre was a little in the rear of the 
farm La Haye Sainte, and his right centre in the 
rear of the farm Hougoumont, near the Nivelles 
road, which formed the key to the position of his 
right wing. His ground was open in front; his 
flanks were defended by deep ravines; and even 
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though his strong position should be turned, Mont 
St. Jean remained as the centre of support for a 
second; while if this also failed, he had behind it 
the forest of Soignies, reaching almost to the town 
of Brussels. Not above a mile from the British 
position, and in front of it, the French were 
drawn up on a range of heights, their right cross- 
ing the Charleroi road at the farm of La Belle 
Alliance, and their left resting on the Genappe 
road, the ground rising behind them, and ter- 
minated by thick woods. When he rode out in 
the morning to reconnoitre the British position, 
Bonaparte was astonished to see so few troops, 
and imagined that Wellington had retreated, and 
that what he saw was but the rear-guard ready 
to follow. General Foy, who from experience in 
Spain knew better, replied, “Wellington never 
shows his troops; but if he is yonder, I must 
warm your majesty that the English infantry in 
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close combat is the very devil.” Another error 
of Bonaparte’s was, that the Prussians were still 
in full retreat with Grouchy in pursuit, and that 
therefore there was no chance of their coming to 
the support of Wellington. 

A little after ten o'clock on that Sabbath morn- 
ing, an ominous stir was visible along the French 
lines: it was the preparation for an attack upon 
Hougoumont, the possession of which wag neces- 
sary for Bonaparte’s design of breaking the centre 
of the allied army, or turning one of its flanks, 
and destroying it in detail. At half-past ten, the 
French left wing in three columns, numbering 
30,000, under the command of Ney, advanced in 
the direction of Hougoumont; and at eleven 
o'clock the battle commenced in earnest, by a 
desperate attempt to win this key to the right of 
Wellington’s centre. At the saine time a tre- 
mendous cannonade com- 
menced uy on the whole al- 
lied line, which the French 
kept up during nearly the 
entire day, to support those 
charges of horse and foot on 
which they mainly depend- 
ed for overwhelming their 
opponents. But the wood, 
garden, and outer fences 
of the farmhouse were 
lined with skirmishers,who 
cheched the advance of 
the French tirailleurs; and 
when the heavy French 
columns succeeded, they 
were encountered by a de- 
tachment from General 
Byng’s brigade of guards, 
and by a British battery 
that opened upon them 
from the heights above. 
The advancing columns brought up their heavy 
artillery, and replying with a still heavier fire, 
they gained the wood, driving before them the 
Nassau battalion that guarded it, gained the hedge 
inclosures of the farm,and approached the garden, 
where, however, they were brought to a stand 
by the felled trees with which every entrance was 
guarded, and by the volleys of musketry that 
issued from loop-holes that had been made in the 
walls of that ancient mansion. Aware of the 
importance of this position, the French repeatedly 
attempted to wrest it from the British; but as 
often as they renewed their attack, they were re- 
pelled by volleys of musketry from the building, 
and discharges of case-shot from the batteries, 
which inflicted fearful destruction upon the 
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them. The French were compelled at this point 
to retire, and Hougoumont for the time was 
saved; while the guards, issuing from their in- 
closures, quickly recovered the grounds and wood 
from which they had been at first dislodged. 
The battle now raged with equal violence over 
the whole field. There was no manceuvring; 
nnd while Bonaparte's effort was to overwhelin 
his enemy by weight or rapidity of onset, the 
aim of Wellington was to maintain his ground 
until the promised aid of Bliicher should turn 
the scale, and cnable him to become the assailant. 
The French cannonade was incessant, but that 
of the British was equally destructive, as it was 
admirably served. A large force of French 
cavalry was now massed together; and expecting 
that his two centre divisions were to be attacked, 
the duke ordered them to form into squares ; but 
finding this movement only a feint, and that the 
squares suffered from the cannonade, he with- 
drew them behind the ridges for shelter. Mis- 
taking this for a retreat, several French columns 
under Count d’Erlon were sent to attack the left 
of the allied position, while a hot and heavy fire 
was renewed upon Hougoumont, to mislead the 
attention of the British. At first the attempt of 
D’Erlon was successful; the Belgian brigade 
was driven from its post, and the life-quards 
sent to its support were compelled to retreat, 
while the brave Picton fell as he was ordering 
his men to charge. It was s critical moment: 
the allied left wing might have been separated 
and enveloped; but the steady fire of the infantry 
checked D'Erlon’s progress; while a charge of 
cavalry, headed by Lord Uxbridge, broke his 
troops, aud drove them hack in confusion. After 
this discomfiture, the attack on Hougoumont, at 
first a feint, became a reality, and every former 
attempt was redoubled to win it, so that Wel- 
hngton waa obliged to reinforce the defenders of 
the wood and the old chateau with 4000 men. 
The contest at this point every moment becume 
more desperate, and under the close heavy dis- 
charges of musketry and artillery, the corn-stacks 
in the farmyard and the building itself were set 
ina blaze, and the battle was continued among the 
flames, But the French at last were driven out 
by the Coldstream guards wnder Colonel Wood- 
ford, and the position was once more secured. 
Thus more than four hours of hard fighting had 
heen spent, in which the French had made no pro- 
gress, and the British had not lost a single foot of 
ground. Bonaparte now resolved to try the allied 
left centre, in the hope of breaking it, for which 
purpose it was necessary to carry the position of 
La Haye Sainte. Between three and four o’clock 
such large masses of troops were collected and 
hurled against this point as at first to bear down 
opposition; the defenders were destroyed, the 
Vou. IV. 
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farmhouse was won; and following their advan- 
tage, a large body of French cuirassiers, who were 
in a hollow that defended them from the range of 
the British guns, made a charge upon the squares, 
hoping to ride them down, and thus cleave the 
army asunder. But in spite of the well-tem- 
pered plates of steel by which they were protected, 
they fell in heaps before the close volleys of these 
wnshaken squares; and on retiring, they were 
pursued and driven back with utter discomfiture 
to their main body. This repulse only occasioned 
greater effurts.; they returned to the charge, and 
carried the farmhouse of La Haye Sainte, after 
they had killed or wounded every man of the 
light battalion of the German legion who de- 
fended it. Bonaparte now endeavoured to follow 
up this success with charges of cavalry: he hurled 
them by troops, by squadrons, by whole masses 
again and again upon the British infantry, in 
hope of dividing their lines or breaking their 
squares; but at every charge they were met by 
an impenetrable forest of steel, and at every onset 
hundreds were impaled by that deadly array of 
bayonets. Even when these charges were found 
unsuccessful, the French cavalry, the Polish lan- 
cers, and heavy, steel-clad cuirassiers walked their 
horses in front, or upon the sides of the squares, 
as coolly as if they had been on parade, although 
amidst showers of bullets that strewed the ground 
with their dead and wounded—but watching for 
the slightest break or opening through which 
they might dash, and shiver these ranks by a 
well-directed blow. But still not a square was 
broken, not a single troop yielded or gave back: 
every man stood firm in his appointed ‘place, 
equally prepared to die or to conquer. At length 
these tierce riders were encountered in their own 
fashion, and by a braver and better-appointed 
cavalry than themselves. The British horse had 
as yet been kept in hand, and allowed to do little 
beyond the few charges we have mentioned, the 
chief reliance of Wellington having been placed 
upon the unflinching squares that had hitherto re- 
sisted every onset ; but now his splendid cavalry 
were called into action, composed of English 
horses and men, with whose weight, strength, 
and spirit their antagonists had no chance, either 
in a charge or hand-to-hand encounter. The 
order was given to collect and bring up the bri- 
gade of British heavy cavalry, consisting of the 
life-guards, the royal horse-guards, and the Ist 
dragoon-guards, under the command of Lord ¥. 
Somerset, and to charge the enemy's horse, already 
wearied with their fruitless attempts against the 
British infantry. Aud terrible beyond all the 
others was that charge; cuirassier and light 
horseman went down and disappeared as beneath 
a torrent, and in a few moments nothing was to 
be seen of these splendid mounted troops of Na- 
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poleon, the heroes of so many victories, except ; guard advanced in two massive columns, and 
trodden masses of the dead and dying, or a few | when they were near enough, the duke gave the 
groups of acattered fugitives, and 2000 prisoners | sigaal—not, however, in the melodramatic words, 


whom the brigade brought 
with them when they re- 
turned from that decisive on- 
slaught. 

Such were the events and 
changes that had crowded 
eight terrible hours of con- 
flict and slaughter. It was 
astruggle commensuratewith 
its object; for not even the 
fate of a kingdom, but the 
liberties of Europe were 
trembling in the scale. As 
such, 1t had been no cool, 
deliberate trial of marching 
and manceuvring, but an 
eager grappling on both 
sides, and a death-strugele 
which only one party could 
survive; and as yet the allied 
army held its own, or if there 
was any difference, the advantage was in 1tsfavoul 
But there were still resources left for a last and 
crowning effort, as a large portion of the British 
reserves were still almost untouched , while, on 
the other side, the old imperial guaid, that 
force which hitherto had conquered wherever 1t 
fought, and to which Napoleon had owed so 
many of his victories, had not yet been brought 
into action The time also had come which, 
uf not secured, could only be followed by the 
useless death-throe, for symptoms already an- 
nounced that the Prussians were advancing, 
whose mere entrance upon the scene would 
decide the trial at issue The old guard was 
therefore called up, to make the last and decisive 
attack upon the British left centre, near the farm 
of La Haye Sainte; and they were cheered by 
the sight of Bonaparte placing himself at their 
head, and his call of “ Let every one follow me!” 
They thought he was to lead them in person, and 
1n the hope, every man felt his strength doubled; 
but after ten minutes’ marching, he turned aside 
with his staff into a hollow between La Belle 
Alliance and La Haye Sainte, that was sheltered 
from the British artillery, and committed them 
to the command of Ney, who led them into action. 
It was seven o'clock when this great movement 
commenced, and the old guard marched forward 
through a destructive fire that thinned their 
ranks at every step; while the British themselves 
were protected from the answering fire with 
which the advance was covered, in consequence 
of the orders of Wellington to lie down on the 
ground behind the low range of hillsin their front, 
until the word of command was given. The old 
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“Up, guards, and at them '” but in his own simple, 
matter-of-fact style, through his aide-de-camp. 
Officers and men started up at the summions, and 
the enemy were suddenly confronted by General 
Maitland’s brigade of English guards, and by 
General Adams’ brigade, who were rapidly moved 
over the brow of the lull, where they were formed 
four deep by the duke in person, and flanked 
with artillery Their first volley made the im- 
perial guards stagger, but only for a moment; 
they advanced with their wonted confidence, 
when a second and more terrible discharge within 
fifty yards’ distance was poured in among them, 
while they were in the act of deploying; and 
before they could recover and form, a heavy 
united charge of the English guards threw them 
together, and drove them in a confused mass 
pele mele down the hill These terrible imperial 
guards, the last hope of victory, were thus baffled 
and broken; and Bonaparte, who sat on horse- 
back in the hollow, like a rigid statue of bronze, 
watching their motions with an intense gaze, no 
sooner beheld their confusion, than he exclaimed 
“They are mixed, they are mixed'” in accents 
of despair. To add to his hopelessness, the sound 
of Bulow’s cannon was heard on the right of the 
French army, the Prussian ranks were seen ad- 
vancing, and Blucher himself with his whole 
force was at hand. Encouraged by this decisive 
prospect, Wellington became the assailant, and 
moving forward with his whole line of infantry, 
supported by his cavalry and artillery, he bore 
down upon the broken ranks of the enemy, and 
completed their overthrow. This charge was so 
decisive, that 150 cannon andval} their ammuni- 
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tion were captured in the single onset. There 
was no more fighting; that “Grand Army” of 
Bonaparte—the last of all, and the most desper- 
ate of all—never again stood nor attempted to 
rally anywhere: all the rest of the work was 
headlong, unresisted pursuit, slaughter of fugi- 
tives who had entirely lost their military forma- 
tion, and capture of prisoners, artillery, and 
spoils. The army was destroyed, as an army, 
before the pursuit began: its organization was 
lost with the defeat of the guard: if it had not 
been so, the pursuit by the Prussians could not 
possibly have been such easy duty—there could 
not have been so perfect adébicle. In the retreat, 
and in the three battles they had fought within 
three days, the French lost in killed and wound- 
ed more than 30,000 men; but, what was of still 
more importance, their spirit was beaten out of 
them, and that army was indeed too thoroughly 
broken up ever to join again. 

In the meanwhile the British and their allies, 
by the broad moonlight, were counting their 
dead and picking up their wounded, The loss 
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had been immense, and in some corps almost 
unprecedented. The British and Hanoverians 
alone had 2432 killed and 9528 wounded in the 
battle of Waterloo. These numbers being added 
to the losses sustained at Quatre-Bras on the 16th, 
make a total of near 15,000 men put hors de combat, 
in an army of about 36,000 men! If we deduct 
some 4000 or 5000 men of this army who were 
not actually engaged in either of the two battles, 
we shall find that one-half of this army was killed 
or wounded. The loss in officers was quite pro 
portionate to the loss in men; more than 600 
officers, British and Hanoverians, were killed 
or wounded at Waterloo alone. 

The first man that carried to Paris the news 
of his irretrievable disaster was Bonaparte him- 
self. Leaving his brother Jerome on the frontier 
to try and rally some of the remains of the army, 
he flew to the capital, where he arrived during 
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the night of the 20th, to fiud that his chamber 
of representatives was now far more hostile to 
him than the corps législatif had been on his 
flight from Leipsic. His tirst thoughts were how 
he could break up the constitution he had sworn 
to on the lst of June; how he could get rid of 
the two chambers, and to seize the absolute and 
undivided power of a dictator. The chambers, 
anticipating his blows, declared their session per- 
manent, and demanded his abdication. Na- 
poleon signed an act of abdication, in favour of 
his son Napoleon IT., on the 22d of June; and 
he determined to abide by it, or at the least to 
give up a hopeless struggle. Ie knew that the 
armies of all Europe were marching against him ; 
that, while Wellington and Bliicher were on the 
north-eastern frontier, the Austrian general Fri- 
mont was marching through Switzerland and 
Savoy to attack on that frontier; that Prince 
Schwartzenberg was now ready to pour enor- 
mous forces across the Rhine; and that the Em- 
peror Alexander was not far off with 200,000 
Russians, The allies could have put 800,000 
men into France before the 
end of the month of July! 
After his abdication Bonaparte 
retired to Malmaison, where 
his wife Josephine had died. 
The chamber of peers set up a 
provisional government, con- 
sisting of Caulaincourt, Que- 
nett, Grenier, Carnot, and 
Fouché—a most strange jum- 
ble of men and _ principles. 
Fouché, who had ten times 
more craft, cunning, and ability 
than all his four colleagues put 
together, had seen clearly, ever 
since the battle of Waterloo, 
that the restoration of the 
Bourbons was an inevitable necessity; and he 
shaped his course accordingly. This strange pro- 
visional government, which assumed to itself all 
the powers of France, must have been more hate- 
ful and humiliating to the fallen emperor than 
all the rest of his disgraces; yet still he lingered 
at Malmaison for nearly a whole week, and until 
the advance of Wellington and Bliucher rendered 
his further stay impossible. 

The British and Prussian armies met with 
hardly any the feeblest resistance on their march 
upon Paris, On the Ist of July, Wellington took 
up a position a few short miles from the capital, 
with his right upon the heights of Richebourg, 
with his left upon the forest of Bondy. Blticher 
crossed the Seine at St. Germain as Wellington 
advanced ; and on the 2d of July the right of 
the Prussian army was at Plessis-Piquet, its left 
at St. Cloud, and its reserve at Versailles, On 
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the 2d of July, the so-called army of Napoleon | of St. Cloud and Meudon and in the village of 
II. offered some resistance to old Bliicher; and | Issy; but the country people remained neutral, 
there was even some hard fighting on the heights ' and the Prussian corps of General Ziethen sur- 
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Paris, from near the Pont Royal, looking up the Seing !—From Chapuy, Voyages dans I’ Ancienne Franc,. 


mounted every obstacle. On the 3d of July, at! with a passport given to him by Fouché, under 
daybreak, the French renewed the attack, and | a feigned name. This is proof enough that Ney 
attempted to recover the village of Issy ; but they | did not consider himself included in the con- 
were repulsed with considerable loss. No at-| vention or capitulation. 
tempt was made to check the approaches or mo-; On the 7th of July, the British and Prussian 
lest the positions of the British. The provisional | armies took possession of Paris, without any out- 
government and Marshal Davoust now yielded | ward or visible sign of that beau deésespoir with 
to necessity, and to the terms which the Duke | which they had been so often menaced. The 
of Wellington had proposed to their commission- | English established themselves in the Bois de 
ers three days before, with this important addi- | Boulogne, where they formed an encampment; 
tion, that the city of Paris, the heights of Mont- | the Prussians occupied some of the streets and 
martre, and all its other defences, were to be put | along the quays on the Seine. On the 8th, Louis 
quietly in the possession of the British and Prus- | X VIII. re-entered Paris, escorted by the national 
sian armies, Officers accordingly met on both | guard. The allies having refused to acknow- 
sides at St. Cloud; and on that night a military | ledge Bonaparte’s right to abdicate in favour 
convention was concluded by three French of- | of his son, the Bourbons immediately resumed 
ficers, one English officer, and one Prussian of- | the government. By the advice or command of 
ficer; and on the following day it was approved | Fouché and his provisional government, Bona- 
by the Duke of Wellington, by Marshal Bliicher, | parte repaired to Rochefort, where he was to 
and by Davoust, who acted on the part and in | embark for the United States. General Becker’ 
the name of the French army, and the ratifica- | had been sent to escort him to the coast, appar- 
tions were exchanged. On the same day, and | ently with orders not to allow him to escape to 
almost before his signature to the deed was dry, | the country beyond the Loire, or to remain long 
the duke wrote to his government, “This con- | in any part of France. At Rochefort the fallen 
vention decides all the military questions at this | conqueror saw that the country was tranquilly 
moment existing here, and touches nothing poli- | submitting to the Bourbons, and that the sea, 
trcal.” The French troops, as by this agreement | covered with English squadrons and cruisers, 
bound, had all evacuated Paris by the 6th, and 1 On the left are the Tuileries and the Louvre ; in the centro 
had begun their march towards the Loire. Labé- | distance the Ile de la Cite, and the cathedral of Nétre Dame; 
doyére is said to have gone with them, or to | in the distance to the right is the tower of the Pantheon, or St, 
_ have followed them beyond the Loire. But Mar- | Genevitve; the bridges in receding onder are Pont Royal, Punt 


ree ” 2 des Saints Pires, Pont des Arta, at the @:d-bf which is seen the 
shal Ney fled from Paris in disguise on the 6th, | Palais des Beaux Arts; Pont Neuf, and Pont au Chango. 
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offered him no chance of escape to America. The | posal of the prince-regent.” On the 15th, Bona- 


Bellerophon ship of the line, Captain Maitland, 
and some of our frigates, were in the roads. 
There were two or three small armed French 
vessels in port; but their officers told him that 
they could neither fight nor escape from the Eng- 
lish ships. He then bargained with a Danish 
merchant vessel, and devised how he might con- 
ceal himself in the hold of that craft; but the 
honest Danish skipper—who might have taken 
his money, have led him alongside one of our 
cruisers, and have safely abided the consequences 
—told him that concealment would be impossible 
if the English searchers boarded : and this hope- 
less project was given up. He then talked of 
making a still more desperate essay—of attem)t- 
ing to cross the Atlantic in a chasse-marée, or 
small coasting vessel; but this, too, was given 
up, on the representation of the sailors, That 
such dangerous projects were ever entertained 
for a moment is, by itself, proof enough of the 
worth of the assertion that Bonaparte voluntarily 
sought the shelter of the British flag, not merely 
in the hope, but in the confident expectation that 
he should be allowed to reside in England, free 
ag any English subject, and under the protection 
of our laws. He went on board the British ship 
because he could go nowhere else, and because he 
could not have safely stayed many hours longer 
where he was; he went on board the British ship 
because every other plan and hope had failed him. 
On the 10th of July, he sent off Las Cases and lis 
evil satellite Savary with a flag of truce to the 
Bellerophon. Twaded with the blood of the 
Duc d' Enghien, Savary dreaded more than any 
of them the being arrested and delivered up to 
the Bourbons. To the demand that the emperor 
should be received as the free and voluntary 
claimant of British hospitahty and protection, 
Captain Maitland replied, ‘that his instructions 
forbade him this, but that if Napoleon chose to 
proceed to England, he would take him there on 
board the Bellerophon, without, however, en- 
tering into any promise as to the reception he 
might meet with there, as he was in total ignor- 
ance of the intentions of the British government 
as to his future disposal.” This offer was made 
by Captain Maitland, in his second interview 
with Las Cases, on the 14th of July; but Napo- 
leon had already the day before written a letter 
addressed to the Prince-regent of Eugland, say- 
ing that “he came, like Themistocles, to claim 
the hospitality of the British people, and the 
protection of its laws.” Captain Maitland of- 
fered to despatch General Gourgaud to England 
with this letter immediately, repeating at the 
same time to him, “that he was not authorized to 
stipulate as to the reception of Bonaparte in Eng- 
land, where he must consider l:imself at the dis- 


parte went on board the Bellerophon with his 
suite, saying to the captain as he put his foot on 
the quarter-deck, “I come to place myself under 
the protection of your prince and your laws.” 
On the 24th the ship entered Torbay. On the 
31st, Admiral Lord Keith and Sir Henry Bun- 
bury, under-secretary of state, arrived from Lon- 
don to announce the final resolution of the British 
government—that the island of St. Helena should 
be the future residence of General Bonaparte. 
He protested vehemently against this determiua- 
tion, saying that he was not a prisoner of war 
—that he had come of his own free-will on board 
the Bellerophon—that he wished to be allowed 
to remain in England as a private citizen. On 
the 6th of August, however, he acknowledged to 
Captain Maitland that “he had certainly made 
no conditions on coming on board the Lellero- 
phon, that he had only claimed hospitality, and 
that he had no reason to complain of the captain's 
conduct, which had been that of a man of honour.” 
On the 7th, Napoleon removed from the Bel- 
lerophon to the Northumberland, Sir George 
Cockburn’s flag-ship, which was appointed to 
earry him to St. Helena. It was a place from 
which he could not escape so easily as from Elba, 
being far from France and Europe, and an island 
of which Britain exclusively held the key, our 
country laving possessed it since the time of 
Charles II. It was also a pleasant, picturesque, 
and especially a healthy residence, as had been 
proved by the thousands of British subjects who 
had made their abode in it. Indeed, no residence 
could have been found more favourable for one 
whom it was judged necessary to’shut out from 
communication with Europe, and whom a humane 
enemy were still anxious to spare. He landed 
on that island on the 16th of October, and died 
there on the 5th of May, 182), in the 52d year 
of his age. He died of the same disease which 
killed his father, namely, aschirrus in the pylorus. 
As far back as the year 1802, the tokens of 
this hereditary disorder had been observed. 
Some of the worst symptoms of the disease had 
shown themselves in an entire derangement 
of the stomach and digestive organs during the 
Russian campaign, and afterwards at the time 
of the battle of Leipsic. Upon opening the body 
the cause of death was made apparent—a large 
ulcer spread over a great part of the stomach. 
The faults committed, or allowed to be com- 
mitted, by the Bourbons at the restoration of 
1814 did not include any over severity, or cruelty, 
or bloodshed; and, if we consider the wrongs 
which the family had suffered, or the execrable 
barbarities which had been practised upon some 
members of that unfortunate family, including 
the Duchess of Angouléme, who had survived 
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them, and who now returned to Paris, it must be | partists as to the intentions of Russia, Austria, 


confessed that the abstinence from vengeance 
was altogether astonishing. Many of the mem- 
hers of the national convention, who, in defiance 
of all law, had voted the deaths of Louis XVI, 
Marie Antvinette, and the Princess Elizabeth, 
were living in France, and were left to live there 
undisturbed. Many notorious scoundrels, who 
had played the part of jailers and tormentors in 
the Temple, were permitted to live in Paris: not 
one was brought to the scaffold, not one was 
transported, hardly one was exiled. All who 
had acquired titles, honours, estates, and by 
whatsoever means, were allowed to retain them 
without inquiry or question. It was the first 
time that a revolution, or a counter-revolution, 
had happened in France without being followed 
by torrents of blood. At the restoration of 1815 
1t was deemed necessary to be more severe, but 
even now the severity was very limited. In 
order to render their resistance the more des- 
perate, Labédoyére and others had talked among 
the Bonapartists of an interminable list of pro- 
scriptions, of the guillotine ex permanence, as 
in the reign of terror! Yet when the avenging 
royal ordinance was published (on the 24th of 
July), it was found to contain only fifty-seven 
names; and of these only nineteen were threat- 
ened with capital punishment or trial before a 
military tribunal. The first name on the black 
list was that of Ney; the second was that of 
Labédoyére. In the lighter part of the list were 
the names of Soult, Carnot, Vandamme, Ac.; 
they were merely ordered to quit Paris within 
three days, and retire into the interior of France, 
to places to be indicated to them, where they 
were to remain under inspection until the cham- 
bers should decide which of them ought either 
to depart the kingdom or be delivered up to 
legal prosecution. It was explained that such 
of these individuals as should be condemned to 
exile should be allowed to sell their property in 
France, and freely carry the proceeds with 
them. Labédoyére and Ney were the only two 
that suffered death. 

Nearly two months before Ney was shot in 
the garden of the Luxemburg Palace, Murat, a 
kinder and better man, was shot in the court- 
yard of a filthy Calabrian castle. He had landed 
upon that coast on the 8th of October with 
twenty-eight men, with the mad design of re- 
covering his kingdom. He was presently sur- 
rounded by the people of Pizzo, knocked down, 
wounded by ball and dagger, gashed in the head 
and face, lacerated, tortured, and then thrown 
into prison to abide the vengeance of the Bourbon 
king Ferdinand. He fell on the 13th of October, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

Terrible reports had been spread by the Bona- 
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and Prussia towards their unhappy and betrayed 
country. At one time it was confidently reported 
that the congress of Vienna, which continued 
sitting, had determined to disannex from France 
not only the whole of Alsace, but also the whole 
of Lorraine and of Franche Comté. At length 
the congress of Vienna settled the conditions: 
treaties and conventions were signed at Paris by 
Louis XVIII. on the 20th of November. The 
allies took no territory from France, and made 
none but the most trifling alterations in her fron- 
tier lines. But, in order to retain a powerful 
hold upon France during a season of probation, 
they determined to keep temporary possession of 
seventeen of the frontier fortresses for a term not 
excceding five years, and which circumstances 
might reduce to three years; and to maintain in 
these fortresses and in other parts of the king- 
dom an army of allied troops not greater than 
150,000 men, to be paid and supported by France. 
The allied sovereigns also exacted payment at 
least for some of the enormous expenses they 
had incurred ; but they limited their demand to 
the narrow period of the “Hundred Days,” the 
period from Bonaparte’s landing at Cannes to 
his defeat at Waterloo, and fixed the total sum, 
to be divided among all of them, at 700,000,000 
francs. Nor was France to pay this very limited 
contribution at once, or even at short intervals, 
but in easy instalments. She was, however, 
made to regorge some of the plunder she had 
accumulated during her career of conquest: the 
pictures, the statues, the rare manuscripts, which 
had been lodged in the museum in the Louvre, 
were now at last returned to Italy, Belgium, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal. 

Other sums of money were subsequently ex- 
acted from France, but the burden of supporting 
the 150,000 men was reduced to the lowest limit. 
As anew French army was organized, upon 
which Louis XVIII. considered that he might 
rely, 30,000 of the allies, or one-fifth of the whole 
army, were withdrawn in the year 1817, although 
only two years had yet elapsed; and it was de- 
termined that the whole of that occupying army 
should be withdrawn as soon as three years were 
completed. But the French were made to pay 
some indemnities for the spoliation inflicted on 
their neighbours during the revolution, and in- 
demnities to some states for the expenses of the 
war. These conjoint amounts made up another 
700,000,000 francs, or about £28,000,000 ster- 
ling, and there were some other items which may 
have carried the whole sum to be paid by France, 
by instalments, for the bloody freak of the “Hun- 
dred Days,” to about £60,000,000 sterling. Eng- 
land, satisfied with the discharge of the private 
claims of her subjects upon the French govern- 
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ment, gave up her public share of the indemnities, | X VIII. the British government waa obliged to 


which amounted only to some £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000, to the King of Holland and the 
Netherlands, to assist him in restoring and re- 
pairing that great barrier of fortresses, which 
had been devised by our own great Dutch-born 
king, William IIT, to check the power of France 
on that side. 

In the course of the year 1815, before any sums 
could be procured from the government of Louis 
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send still more money to the allied sovereigns, 
whose then enormous armies must otherwise 
have lived at large on the French people, or on 
the peoples through whom the retiring portions 
of them had to march; and it was the grant (we 
believe in some cases it was idly called luwn) of 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000 of English money that 
smoothed many difficulties, and forwarded the 
homeward march of 650,000 men. 
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hi T sea, the American successes, such 
as they were, may be said to have 
closed with the year 1812, or with 
the first year of the war. Some 
larger and more suitable British 

frigates were sent out, and in every 
action which followed, where there was anything 
like an equality of force, the Americans were 
beaten without much difficully; and, wherever 
the superiority of force lay on our side, they were 
beaten with perfect ease. The most memorable 
of these frigate fights was that which was fought 
on the lst of June, 1813, between the Shannon 
and the Chesapeake. It lasted fifteen minutes, 
only eleven of which were spent in firing, and 
it was terminated by the English boarding 
and capturing the American ship. The circum- 
stunces are known to almost every Englishman. 
It was a battle upon challenge, sent into Boston 
harbour by the captain of the Shannon, the gal- 
lant Broke ; it was a battle where the ships were 
equally matched, or rather where there was aslight 
superiority of force on the side of the Americans ; 





it was a battle fought within sight of the Ame- 
rican shore, close into Boston harbour, where 
several armed American ships were lying, and 
where a public feast was preparing to honour 
the triumph of the officers and crew of the 
Chesupeake; it was a battle wherein the Ameri- 
cans had every incentive to exertion, and they 
did their best. But, although the forte of the 
Shannon lay in her admirable gunnery (Captain 
Broke had sedulously trained his people to the 
use of their guns, and spent his own money to 
make up for the niggardliness of the government, 
and supply his men with plenty of animunition 
to practise with), it was not by the fire of her 
guns, but by boarding, that the Shannon beat the 
Chesapeake, hoisted “the old ensign over the 
Yankee colours,” and led her away in triumph 
before the eyes of all her friends ashore. 

The capture of that immense frigate, the Presi- 
dent, which had had many narrow escapes, was 
the last naval contest ; and took place some weeks 
after the signature, in Europe, of a peace between 
Great Britain and the United States, but before 
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the news of that event had reached America. 
After a hard fight with the British frigate Zndy- 
mion, the President bore away from the action 
under a crowd of canvas, but three hours after she 
was encountered by the British frigate, /?omone, to 
which she made a signal of surrender. At this 
instant a third British frigate, the Z'’enedos, came 
up on the President's starboard side, and soon 
after the Endymion overtook her late antagonist. 
All chance of escape was thus cut off from the 
President, and nearly a third of her crew was 
killed and wounded when she yielded to the 
captors. 

By land, the republicans continued to show 
how much their hearts were set upon annexing 
Canada to their dominions. In spite of the de- 
feats, losses, surrenders, and disgraces of the year 
1812, they renewed their attempt in 1813. Bya 
sudden movement by water, York, now Toronto,on 
Lake Ontario, was taken, by General Dearborn, 
who was supported by an American freshwater 
flotilla, under Commodore Chauncey. General 
Sheatffe, who had about 700 nen, British regulars 
and Canadian militia, and a few Red Indians, 
drew off his regulars, and left the rest to capitu- 
late within the town, wherein considerable public 
stores were lost. The great lakes now became 
the most active scene of warfare--of an amphi- 
bious sort of warfare—for the same men often 
fought one day on water and the next day on land; 
now in extemporized fir-flotillas, and now in forts 
or in positions on the banks of those lakes. This 
had been foreseen and ought to have been pro- 
vided for, as nearly everything depended on the 
establishment of a naval superiority on the lakes. 
Our squadron on Lake Ontario had been left 
miserably weak, and the efforts to increase its 
strength were not proportionate to those made 
by the Americans. In 1813, when the first 
action of any consequence took place on that lake, 
Sir James Yeo was, indeed, strong enough to de- 
feat Commodore Chauncey, and to capture two 
schooners of the American squadron or flotilla ; 
but the Americans avoided a general action, until 
some new veayels they had laid down should be 
completed. 

The republicans, after embarking the cap- 
tured stores of the town of York, sailed for Nia- 
gara, and concentrated 6000 infantry, 250 cav- 
alry, and a good train of artillery upon that 
point. Their flotilla had the water all to itself; 
and under its destructive fire General Dearborn 
made good his landing on the Canadian shore. 
Our troops and the Canadian militia, out-num- 
bered, as four or five to one, were compelled to 
give way and evacuate Fort George, after making 
» gallaut stand and suffering a heavy loss, Gen- 
eral Vincent, our commander on the Niagara, 
retired up the river, collected the small garrisons 
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of Fort Erie and other posts, mustered about 
1600 bayonets in all, and gained a good position 
in Burlington Bay, near what is now the city of 
Hamilton, in spite of the efforts of the enemy to 
intercept him. On the evening of the 4th of 
June (1813), Vincent saw the Americans ap- 
proaching his position by the lake shore. On 
the following morning, intending to attack Vin- 
cent in this position, with 3500 men and nine 
pieces of artillery, they encamped within five or 
six miles. Lieutenant-colonel Harvey, the Bri- 
tish deputy adjutant-general, reconnoitred this 
republican camp, and then proposed to surprise 
it by night. General Vincent agreed: and, at 
the dead of night, the halves of two British regi- 
ments, mustering precisely 704 men, rushed with 
fixed bayonets into the American camp, headed 
by Colonel Harvey. The surprise was complete; 
the republicans fled in every direction, leaving 
two general officers, 100 prisoners, and four field- 
pieces behind them. 

In the meanwhile, Sir George Prevost, waking 
froma long slumber, agreed to go with Sir James 
Yeo and his squadron, to make an attack upon 
Sackett’s Harbour, and destroy the forts, the 
arsenals, and the dockyard, where the Americans 
had a frigate almost ready for lauuching, and 
several other vessels; but when this wavering 
and spiritless general reconnoitred the place he 
would not venture an attack, and returned across 
the lake towards Kingston. Then he changed 
his mind and went back to Sackett’s Harbour ; 
and (but not without more wavering and loss of 
time) our troops, about 750 strong, were landed. 
The Americans were presently driven at the 
bayonet’s point into some loop-holed barracks 
and forts; and so panic-stricken were they that 
they immediately set fire to their new frigate, 
their naval barracks and arsenal, and destroyed 
a gun-brig and all the stores which had so re- 
cently been captured at York. While the arsenal 
was in flames, while the Americans were fleeing 
through the village, and when the complete 
success of the assailants was certain, Sir George 
Prevost sent a precipitate order for retreat, 
merely because a momentary resistance was of- 
fered by a party of Americans who had taken 
refuge in the log-barracks! If the destruction 
at Sackett’s Harbour had been completed, we 
should have deprived the Americans of every 
prospect of obtaining the ascendency on the lake. 
Sir James Yeo, after carrying Sir George Pre- 
vost and his troops back to Kingston, proceeded 
to the head of the lake with reinforcements for 
General Vincent. As soon as he approached, 
the American army, which had never recovered 
from the effects of Colonel Harvey’s night attack, 
fled along the lake shore until they reached Fort 
George, at the month of the Niagara river, 
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where their general, Dearborn, evacuating all 
the Canadian bank of the Niagara, shut himself 
up in a strong entrenched camp, with about 
5000 men, Something was expected from the 
energy and enterprise of General Vincent, but 
Major-general Rottenburg, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of Upper Canada, assumed the 
command as Vincent's superior officer, and during 
the months of July, August, and Sept. (1813), 
nothing was done by the British in this quarter. 

Before attacking the Niagara frontier, the re- 
publicans had commenced offensive operations 
on the Detroit frontier and on Lake Erie. By 
the end of January they had overrun the Michi- 
gan territory, and had advanced one wing of this 
army towards the village of Frenchtown, twenty- 
six miles south-west from Detroit. This Ameri- 
ean wing was about 1200 strong, and was com- 
manded by Brigadier-general Winchester, an 
old officer who had gained distinction in their 
war of independence. There was nothing in its 
front but Colonel Procter, whose force was in- 
ferior, and of the most motley description. Sir 
George Prevost, as commander-in-chief, had 
strictly commanded Procter not to undertake 
offensive operations; but old Winchester’s too 
bold advance gave Procter an oppertunity which 
he was determined not to lose. With less than 
500 regular troops, militia, provincial sailors, 
with four light guns and a band of 500 or 600 
Red Indians, Colonel Procter gallantly advanced 
against Winchester and his Americans, surprised 
them by night in their quarters at Frenchtown, 
captured or destroyed one-half of them, and re- 
duced the others to surrender upon promise of 
quarter. General Harrison, who commanded 
the rest of this army of invasion, was so dismayed 
at Wincheater’s disaster that, though still power- 
ful in. numbers, he abandoned his intention of 
advancing into Canada, and began to fortify 
himself near the rapids of the Maumee river, 
which falls into Lake Erie, near Toledo. 

About the middle of April, Procter, now al- 
lowed to act on the offensive, embarked his en- 
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for the mouth of the Maumee, ascended that 
river, and landed troops, stores, and ordnance on 
the 28th of April, within two miles of Fort 
Meigs, the key of General Harrison’s fortified 
camp. Procter had with him some heavy ord- 
nance, 520 regulars, and 460 militia ; the Indian 
warriors co-operating with him were about 1200. 
Harrison’s force, well covered in his fortified 
camp, considerably exceeded that of Procter, 
who now erected batteries, and began to can- 
nonade him from the opposite bank of the Man- 
mee. The Americans responded to this fire with 
eighteen pieces pf heavy ordnance, mounted in 
Fort Meigs. The English fired some red-hot 
Vor. IV. 
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shot, but Harrison's block- houses, &c., would not 
take fire and burn, the wood being so very green. 
On the 5th of May, General Harrison’s long- 
expected reinforcements made a rapid and sudden 
descent down the river in boats, They were 
1300 strong, and under the command of General 
Clay. As the boats drew near, Harrison made 
a sortie to aid the disembarkation. For a mo- 
ment the English batteries were in the hands of 
the enemy, together with some prisoners; but 
Procter, after pouring in one or two volleys of 
musketry, point blank, ordered a bayonet charge, 
and this charge not only repulsed those who had 
got into our batteries, but threw the whole of 
General Clay’s force into confusion and headlong 
flight. The Indian warriors fell upon the fugi- 
tives; 550 were made prisoners, and the killed 
and wounded were estimated at as many more. 
After this brilliant affair the Indians returned 
to the Detroit frontier with their prisoners, their 
wounded, and their booty ; the Canadian militia- 
men went home to attend to their farms; and 
Sir George Prevost had provided no regular force 
to support Procter’s operations. That brave 
officer was therefore obliged to rest satisfied 
with what he had done, to abandon the notion 
of forcing Harrison to capitulate in his fortified 
camp, and to follow the Indians and the militia- 
men to Detroit. 

The republicans now abandoned all intention 
of advancing against that frontier, until they 
could obtain a naval superiority on Lake Erie. 
Sir James Yeo had detached Captain Barclay, 
of the royal navy, to assume the command on 
that lake. Barclay was an officer of heroic 
courage and of distinguished ability; but the 
means put at his disposal were of the worst or 
most limited kind. He had been allowed to 
bring with him from the Ontario squadron only 
twenty-five regular sailors. But Sir Georye 
Prevost, who had shown so little alacrity in 
taking, told these brave men that the ordnance 
and naval stores they required must be taken 
from the enemy, whose resources must become 
But to take, one must have the power 
-—to fight, one must have men proper for the 
service. On the 13th of July, Procter wrote to 
Prevost to tell him that “even 100 seamen pushed 
on immediately, would, in all probability, secure 
the superiority on this lake ;” that he was al. 
ready weakened on shore by his efforts to enable 
Captain Barclay to appear on the lake; that if 
he did not receive 100 seamen, he should be 
under the necessity of sending still more soldiers 
on board the vessels, On the 18th of August, 
Procter wrote again, telling the commander-in- 
chief that Captain Barclay had not received one 
seaman, and that the Americans were appearing 
on that part of Lake Exie in very superior force. 
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Still, a new fir-built vessel, called the Detroit, 
had been improvised, had been launched on the 
lake; “if we had but seamen,a few hours would 
place this district in security.” ‘I entreat your 
excellency,” added Procter, “to send me the 
means of continuing this contest!” And now it 
was that Sir George Prevost, instead of sending 
seamen, sent a letter, which, all the circumstances 
being considered, was ungenerous, insulting, 
absurd, and at the same time, horrible-- horrible, 
as it went to inflame high-spirited officers, and 
to sacrifice the lives of brave men in a most un- 
equal and hopeless contest. This precious com- 
mander-in-chief, who had so recently run away 
from Sackett’s Harbour, wrote to Procter—- 
“Although vour situation may be one of diffi- 
culty, you cannot fail of honourably surmount- 
ing it, notwithstanding the numerical superiority 
of the enemy’s force. The experience obtained 
by Sir James Yeo’s conduct towards a fleet in- 
finitely superior to the one under his command 
will satisfy Captain Barclay that he has only to 
dare, and the enemy is discomfited.” And Bar- 
clay, to whom such a man as Prevost applied 
such a taunt, wasa man of the Nelson stamp, 
and one who had lost a limb under that hero! 
General Procter said, in reply —“Your excellency 
speaks of seamen, valorous and well-disciplined. 
Except, I believe, the twenty-six whom Captain 
Barclay brought with him, there are none of 
that description on this lake. On board of his 
majesty’s squadron there are scarcely enough 
hands (and those of a miserable description) to 
work the vessels, some of which cannot be used 
for want of men, even such as we have. . . . Sea- 
men should be pushed on here, even by dozens.” 

At last Sir George Prevost did push on forty 
seamen, intimating his expectation that, as soon 
as this great reinforcement should arrive, Cap- 
tain Barclay would “make his appearance on the 
lake to meet the enemy.” But Barclay had now 
no option left him. On the 9th of September 
the last barrel of flour was consumed, and there 
was no alternative between his clearing the lake 
communication and the starvation of our troops. 
On the very next day, the 10th of September, 
the most desperate of all these lake actions was 
fought. Captain Barclay had the Detroit, which 
was rigged as a barque, and mounted eighteen 
guns; another three-masted craft of eighteen 
guns, a brig of ten guns, a schooner of fourteen, 
and two gun-boats, carrying, the first three guns, 
and the second one gun. These guns were not 
proper ship guns, nor was there any uniformity 
of calibre: they had been stripped from the forts 
on the Detroit frontier. One of the three-masted 
veasels, and the brig, had each guns of four dif- 
ferent calibres on the same deck, from twenty- 
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ments, the men were obliged to discharge these 
strange ship guns by snapping pistols over the 
touch-hole. The crews of the whole flotilla con- 
sisted of 61 British seamen, 85 Canadians, and 
210 soldiers of two different regimenta— total, 
356. The American commodore, Perry, had two 
large brigs and eight schooners, heavily armed. 
The American squadron mounted altogether but 
fifty-four guns; but they were properly supplied 
with implements of gunnery, their guns were of 
better quality or of better assorted calibres, and, 
owing to the large proportion of their shifting 
and pivot pieces, they could present in broadside 
exactly the same number of guns as the British ; 
while their aggregate weight of broadside was 
fully double that of their assailants, To com- 
plete his advantages, Commodore Perry had 
picked crews to all his vessels, particularly on 
board the Lawrence, his flag-ship, and her sister 
brig; and his total of men amounted, at the 
very least, to 580. It is not astonishing that the 
English flotilla was beaten ; but it is astonishing 
that it should have been able to maintain the 
desperate contest for three long hours, The day 
was not lost until the first and second in com- 
mand of every one of the English vessels had 
been killed or dangerously wounded. The heroic 
Barclay had lost one arm serving under Nelson, 
and now the other arm was mutilated before he 
quitted his deck. Of the ten experienced British 
seamen on board the Detroit, eight were killed or 
wounded. When every hope of success or of 
escape was gone, the second lieutenant of the 
Detroit (the first lying mortally wounded) ordered 
thecolours to bestruck. Two other English vessels 
struck about the same time; the rest of the flo- 
tilla were overtaken and captured in their retreat. 
The total loss on board the British vessela in 
killed and wounded was 135, The American 
loss in killed and wounded was 123. This ca- 
tastrophe rendered inevitable the rapid retreat 
of General Procter and the Indian chiefs that 
were acting with hin. They therefore abandoned 
all the positions on the Detroit, thus leaving the 
Michigan territory again in the possession of the 
Americans. But they could no longer retreat 
without fighting, for General Harrison passed 
over between 5000 and 6000 men to intercept 
them. The Indian allies had dwindled from 3000 
to 500, and Procter’s regular force consisted of 
about 500 effectives. The Americans gained 
what they do not hesitate to call a splendid vic- 
tory. They killed the famed Indian chief Te- 
cumthé, and cut up his skin into razor-strops, 
to be presented to Mr. Clay of Virginia, and 
to other bright ornaments of congress and the 
country.’ 


a aN 
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Once more the republican hopes ran high. 
They considered Upper Canada as almost con- 
quered by the defeat of Procter; and their con- 
viction was confirmed by the panic of Sir George 
Prevost, and by the orders he issued—orders 
which had the effect of disheartening the Cana- 
dians. Three American armies, or three gather- 
ings of men which they called armies, were put in 
motion for different parts of the Canada frontier 
in the month of October. While Harrison pro- 
ceeded along Lake Erie with his 5000 or 6000, 
General Wilkinson, taking his departure from 
Sackett’s Harbour, crossed Lake Ontario with 
nearly 10,000 men, and effected «a landing near 
Kingston ; and a third force under General 
Hampton marched upon Montreal. General 
Rottenburg had left his command on the Niagara 
to General Vincent, and had moved with rein- 
forcements towards Kingston. Vincent, de- 
atroying great quantities of provisions and stores, 
retreated to Burlington, where he was joined by 
the remainder of Procter’s troops ; and no sooner 
had Sir George Prevost heard of Harrison’s suc- 
cess, than he despatched orders from Montreal to 
General Vincent to evacuate the whole of Upper 
Canada as far down as Kingston. If these mad, 
cowardly orders had been obeyed, Upper Canada 
would have been lost, the troops of Vincent and 
Procter would have been lost, with ordnance, 
ammunition, and stores; and Kingston also must 
have been lost, with its fortress, ships, and ar- 
senal, for the place contained provisions for only 
seven days, and the depdt of provisions at York 
would have been lost before Kingston. But for- 
tunately there were several officers of rank in Ge- 
neral Vincent's army who took upon themselves 
the responsibility of disobeying the orders of the 
commander-in-chief. Vincent was persuaded to 
be disobedient ; and the recovery of the Niagara 
frontier was the result. Nothing was ever more 
disgraceful than the panic of Sir George Prevost. 
The American corps were an undisciplined rabble, 
ready to fall into a panic themselves at any hos- 
tile movement or show of resistance. Hampton, 
Harrison, and Wilkinson were all put to a dis- 
graceful rout. Only one of the three republican 
generals fought a battle, and he was beaten by a 
corps not a sixth part so numerous as his own, 
and lost, rather in the flight than in the fight, 
about 1000 men. By the middle of December 
both Upper and Lower Canada were entirely 
freed fromm the presence of the invaders. Some 
of them, before they fled back to their own coun- 
try, committed sundry atrocities, which were soon 
afterwards avenged at Washington and elsewhere. 
They burned towns and villages to the ground, 
in order to punish the poor Canadians for their 
perversity and wickedness in not turning rebels 
and joining them. But the republicans could not 
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keep their own frontier free from invasion, Col- 
onel Murray, with less than 500 men, crossed the 
water, attacked their fort of Niagara, at the 
mouth of the river of that name, carried it by 
escalade with a trifling loss, killed or took pri- 
soners the whole garrison, and captured a large 
quantity of arms and stores. The American 
general, Hull, came hastily up to the town of 
Buffalo to check the further progress of the Bri- 
tish: but, being attacked on the 30th of Decem- 
ber by 1000 regulars and militia, and 300 or 
400 Indians, he was entirely routed. All that 
part of their frontier was laid open and bare. 
Such armies as Hull’s never rally: he had 2000 
men when he came to Buffalo; but after the 
battle he could hardly collect 200. 

While the Americans were struggling on the 
great lakes and on the outskirts of Canada, our 
blockading squadrons from the ocean sent light 
vessels far up several of their rivers, to seize or 
destroy the repositories of stores on the banks. 
In this manner the rivers at the head of the 
Chesapeake were all threaded in the course of 
the year 1813. These operations, to which nearly 
every part of the American coast on the Atlantic 
was exposed, relieved the monotony of the block- 
ading service, and did something more—they in- 
creased the impatience of the inhabitants for re- 
conciliation and peace, and greatly embarrassed 
and weakened President Madison’s government. 
Before the end of the year 1813, some of the 
states declared in a very unequivocal manner that 
Madison was ruining the country, by persevering 
in a war which he had commenced without any 
necessity, and that rather than be denied any 
longer the advantages of a peace with England, 
they would sacrifice their advantages as members 
of the federal republic. 

In the year 1814, the Americans once more 
made great preparations on the lakes for the 
conquest of Canada. They had scarcely one 
glimpse of success: the Canadians were more 
than ever loyal and on the alert, and reinforce- 
ments to the regular army arrived from Europe. 
In the mouth of April, a force under General 
Drummond embarked in Sir James Yeo’s flotilla, 
crossed Lake Ontario, and stormed and carried 
the American frontier fort of Oswego. The 
garrison fled into the woods, after fighting for 
only ten minutes, The fort was destroyed, the 
barracks were burned; and the English troops 
were re-embarked. In May, an attempt was 
made to destroy some naval stores which the 
Americans were transporting to Sackett's Har- 
bour, for the equipment of the flotilla there, but 
was repulsed with loss. At the beginning of 
July, a new republican hero, Major-general 
Brown, took the field, crossed the Niagara in 
force, obliged the garrison of Fort Erie to capi- 
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tulate, and advanced into Canada. As he ap- 
proached the British lines of Chippewa, General 
Riall, with very inferior numbers, consisting 
partly of militiamen and Red Indians, made a 
sortie. .A smart action followed, in which both 
parties sustained considerable loss, but in which 
the advantage clearly remained with the Amert- 
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insular war came fairly into action, the very im- 
perfectly disciplined republicans confessed their 
inferiority by retreat and flight. This battle was 
fought on the 25th of July (1814), at Bridgewater, 
close to the mighty cataract of the Niagara—so 
close that the dash and roar of the water were 
heard amidst the firing of twenty-four pieces 
of ordnance and 8000 muskets, The 
Americans engaged were estimated at 
5000 ; the number of the British and 
Canadians did not exceed 3000. The 
Red Indians, our allies, ran away 
early in the battle. Our loss reached 
nearly 900 in killed and wounded. The 
republicans lost 1500. They retreated 
most precipitately to Chippewa, and 
from thence to Fort Erie, abandoning a 
camp they had fortified, and destroying 
their stores On the 15th of August, 
Drummond was repulsed with great loss 
in a somewhat rash attempt to carry 
Fort Erie by storm. 

On that same day ruin was approach- 
ing the city of Washington, the nominal 
capital of all the United States, the seat 
of the central government, and the meet- 
ing- place of congress Admiral Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, having on board 
the land troops of Major-general Ross, 
another hero of the Peninsula, entered 
the Patuxent river. At the proper point 
the troops were landed, and began to as- 
cend the bank of the river on their way 
towards Washington, Admiral Cock- 
burn, with a flotilla of Jaunches, armed 
boats, and small craft, proceeding up the 
1iver on their flank, The American flo- 
tilla of Commodore Barney had sought 
1efuge in the Patuxent ; and as the Bri- 
tish boats opened the 1each above Pig 
Point they perceived Barney’s flag flying 
in the headmost vessel, a large sloop, 
and the rest of his flotilla extending in 
a long line astern of this sloop. It was 
thought that Barney intended to dis- 
pute the passage of the river by fight- 
ing; but as Cockburn got near he dis- 
covered that some of the American ves- 


cans. Riall retreated to a better position near | sels were on fire. The British admiral called a 


Fort George. General Drummond, with part of 
Wellington’s veterans, who had been embarked 
at Bordeaux after the battle of Toulouse, now 
came up and reinforced Riall. The American, 
Brown, counting on his superiority of numbers, 
which was still great, presumptuously risked a 
pitched battle in an open field. At first he 
gained a temporary advantage, during which 
General Riall was wounded and taken prisoner ; 
but, when Drummond and the veterans of the pen- 


timeous halt: the American craft barned fiercely, 
and blew up in succession. Sixteen were totally 
destroyed ; the seventeenth fell into the hands of 
the British, little injured, together with about 
thirteen merchant schooners. Sailors and soldiers 
all believed that Commodore Barney had left 
his flotilla and his flag flying as a decoy, in the 
hope that the British would approach them pre- 
cipitately, and so be blown up‘with them. In 
this light the incident on the Patuxent river was 
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noted down by the forces that were now getting 
close to Washington. On the 24th of August, 
Major-general Ross and his troops reached Bla- 
densberg, a village within five miles of that capi- 
tal. Here, on the right bank of the Potomac, 
and along a chain of commanding heights, 8000 
or 9000 Americans were posted, to cover aud 
defend their capital. President Madison was on 
the hills when the battle began; but he did not 
find it convenient to stay and see the battle 
finished, short as it was. To get at the position 
the British had to cross the Potomac by a single 
bridge, which the Americans guarded with 
artillery. But the bridge was carried in a trice 
by a light brigade, and then the rest of the troops 
passed over, deployed, and attacked the right and 
left of the enemy at one and the same moment. 
The whole affair did not occupy half an hour, and 
did not engage more than one British division, 
about 1600 strong. The Americans broke and 
fled, very few of them waiting to be either killed 
or wounded. That evening the British were in 
Washington, where they immediately began the 
work of destruction, which was the main purpose 
of the expedition, The president's house, the 
Capitol, the Senate-house, and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the treasury, the war-office, the arscnal, 
the dockyard, the rope-walk, were committed to 
the flames, and the great bridge across the Poto- 
ffac and other public works were blown up and 
destroyed. <A frigate ready to be launched, and 
a sloop-of-war, were consumed in the dockyard. 
Private property was to be respected, and strict 
discipline was to be observed by the troops. 
Greneral Ross’s orders to this effect were very 
positive, and the British accounts say that they 
were strictly observed. On the following night, 
the 25th of August, a leisurely retreat was comn- 
menced ; and the British troops, having met with 
no molestation on their return, were re-embarked 
onthe 30th. Thetown of Alexandria, lower on the 
Potomac river than Washington citv, wasattacked 
on the 27th of August, by Captain Gordon of the 
Seahorse, attended by other vessels. Fort Wash- 
ington, built to protect the river at that point, 
was abandoned by its defenders after a very short 
bombardment. The town council of Alexandria 
agreed to deliver up all public property, and 
Gordon agreed to respect all private property. 
All the naval and ordnance stores, all the shipping 
and their furniture, were surrendered; and the 
captors loaded their own ships with spoil, and, 
atowing away the stores, &c.,in twenty-one vessels 
which were found in the harbour, passed down 
the river, very little injured by the batteries, aud 
got safely out to the Chesapeake. On the 12th 
of September, a very imprudent and unsuccessful 
attack was made on the strongly-fortified city of 
Baltimore, which cost the life of General Ross, and 
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the lives of a good number of his men; though 
here again a great force of Americans that at- 
tempted to defend the approaches of the town 
(within which there was a still larger force) was 
defeated and routed by a very inferior body of 
British regulars, and lost in killed and wounded 
some 600 or 800 men. The loud outcry made by 
President Madison proved how sensibly the 
Americans felt this desultory but destructive 
system of warfare. It allowed them no repose—it 
threatened every part of the coast at once—none 
could tell where the next blow would be struck. 
In the month of July, Colonel Pilkmgton took 
all the islands in the Bay of Passamaquody ; and 
in another expedition, undertaken in September, 
the British sailed up the Penobscot river, took the 
fort of Castine, landed in a cove within three miles 
of the town of Hampden, defeated double their 
number, drove the Americans from a strong | 
position, and compelled them to burn the John 
Adams, a fine frigate, which had run up the 
river for protection. They also captured the 
town of Bangor, and another fortified post, and 
reduced the whole district of Maine from Pas- 
samaquody Bay to the Penobscot river. 

Sir George Prevost having now a large dispos- 
able force, including some of the finest regiments 
that had been trained under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, thought he could repay the Americans 
for their troublesome visitsto Canada, by invading 
their most flourishing state, New York. Before 
moving, he ought to have made sure of the 
superiority on the waters of Lake Champlain. 
Nothing could better have contributed’ to this 
end, than the capture or destruction of the naval 
und other depéts at Sackett’s Harbour; and this 
would have given him the mastery on Lake Onta- 
rio, which was an object almost as important as 
any that he could reasonably propose to himself 
in his more distant expedition. He had wasted 
some of the most valuable of the summer months 
in a camp at Chambly, while Sir James Yeo was 
blockading Sackett’s Harbour (a doubtful sort of 
blockade, since the American commodore was 
already stronger than Sir James, and was ouly 
waiting to be made still stronger by the ship- 
wrights and riggers hard at work in Sackett’s 
Harbour); but, though Sir George had ample 
means of attack, and a few days’ march would have 
brought him before the defences of that impor- 
tant arsenal, he made no effort whatever against 
it. When the veteran troops from Bordeaux 
landed, every man in the army, or in the provinces 
of Canada, expected that he would fall on. But 
no! there he continued to lie at Chambly doing 
nothing. The American government felt, though 
our commander-in-chief would not, that all other 
objects on the frontier were insignificant in com- 
parison with Sackett’s Harbour; and they sent 
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General Izzard, who now commanded on the 
Champlain frontier, with ‘between 3000 and 4000 
regular troops, to take post within it, and in its 
vicinity. This movement of General Izzard left 
nothing near the froutier of Lower Canada but 
some 1500 men, the very refuse of his army. 
From such refuse nothing was to be feared ; the 
local Canadian militia would have been far more 
than a match for them. Sir George Prevost could 
not, therefore, plead that his inactivity in his 
camp at Chambly was owing to any apprehension 
of an attack on the frontier of Lower Canada. 
During the whole month of August, the peninsular 
troops, ready to march anywhere, and fit for any 
work, were detained in the camp for which Sir 
George had conceived so steady an affection. At 
last the note of preparation was heard; and now 
all eyes were directed towards Sackett’s Harbour. 
But, savs a truth-speaking man, “by a strange 
perversity of intellect, Sir George Prevost again 
shunned that place as a pestilence ;”' and Platts- 
burg, on Lake Champlain, was found to be the 
object of the expedition! To complete the cer- 
tainty of ill-success, Sir George in person took 
the command of the whole urmy. The force was 
composed of a regiment of light cavalry, a nu- 
merous train of artillery, and three brigades of 
the best infantry in the British service or in the 
world, led by Major-generals Brisbane, Robinson, 
and Power, and amounting in all to 11,000 men. 
On the 3d of September, these troops began their 
march, which was so managed by Sir George 
Prevost, that, though the distance was only 
twenty-five miles along the lake shore, four days 
were consumed in performing it. On the evening 
of the 6th, the army arrived on the left bank of 
the little river Saranac, on the opposite bank of 
which stood the village of Plattsburg, and on a 
ridge above it the American defences, consist- 
ing of some stockades, three unfinished redoubts, 
and two block-houses, armed in all with from 
fifteen to twenty pieces of ordnance. The Ameri- 
can flotilla of Lake Champlain lay at anchor in 
Plattsburg Bay. It was at first confidently 
expected, and then eagerly proposed to the com- 
mander-in-chief, that an assault should be made 
that very evening. The British troops were 
fresh, having made but a very short march; the 
American troops were that refuse of General 
Izzard’s army, of which we have spoken, and 
some 3000 or 4000 militiamen, who had run in 
haste and confusion to the spot, and who would 
have run much more hastily back again if hotly 
and closely attacked. The defences were altogether 
very incomplete; the American flotilla, as a flo- 
tilla, could have done nothing, either to defend 
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the works or impede the attack. One veteran 
British brigade, with a few well-served guns, and 
a few congreve rockets, would have done the 
work in half an hour. But Sir George Prevost, 
after losing four days on a march, chose to halt 
for other five days in front of this American 
rabble, as if for the express purpose of allowing 
them time to complete their works, and gain 
confidence, and receive reinforcements. The 
reason he assigned was the presence of the Ameri- 
can flotilla, which could do nothing to check what 
ought to have been his immediate object, and 
which was perfectly well known to exist where 
it was before he began his march from Chambly. 
For ulterior operations, beyond the possession of 
Plattsburg, the assistance of a British flotilla and 
our superiority on the lake were requisite, and 
the commander-in-chief ought not to have com- 
menced his march before his flotilla was ready. 
After wasting months, he might have waited a 
few days longer in his camp; but, having displayed 
lus plan of operation, and having advanced to 
Plattsburg, he ought to have attained so much of 
his object as the reduction of that place; and he 
might have attained it with ease, and without 
the slightest necessity for the aid of a flotilla, 
But Sir George was of that class of men who 
expect everything to be done by others, nothing 
by themselves: and nothing would he undertake 
until our crazy flotilla should arrive, and destr8y 
that of the enemy. Poor Barclay’s squadron on 
Lake Erie was as bad as we have seen; but Cap- 
tain Downie’s, on this Lake Champlain, was in- 
finitely worse. Early on the morning of the 11th 
of September, Captain Downie came up boldly 
with his squadron, and announced to the army 
the preconcerted signal of the scaling of his guns. 
The firing was heard by every man in that army. 
Then, “ Forward columns of attack ?”--No such 
thing !—there came the order for the troops to 
cook! Notaplatoon had been permitted to form 
when our ships rounded the promontory, stood 
into the bay, and attacked the Americans. Cap- 
tain Downie told his crew that the troops would 
presently storm the works on shore, and his 
people began the action with much gallantry. 
The gallant Downie was killed about ten minutes 
after the battle began, but his ship was courage- 
ously fought for two hours longer, under almost 
every disadvantageous and discouraging circum- 
stance, the army all the while not stirring a fuot. 
After a determined struggle of two hours and 
twenty minutes, the ship, the brig, and one sloop, 
which in fact had maintained the battle against 
the whole of the American squadron, were suc- 
cessively reduced to strike their colours.’ Sir 
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George Prevost was a passive spectator of the 
slaughter and discomfiture of these brave men. 
Once, indeed, he gave the order to. advance, but 
he gave it only to recal it again, just as our 
light troops were getting close in upon the Ameri- 
ean works. But the disgrace to our arms was 
not yet complete. Sir George said that there 
was nothing now to be done; that to gain posses- 
sion of Plattsburg would cost more than the 
place was worth, and that consequently the army 
must retreat! Stung into madness, 800 British 
veterans deserted from the camp. The retreat 
commenced on the very night of that fatal and 
for ever disgraceful 11th of September, with the 
abandonment of immense quantities uf stores, 
ammunition, and provisions. 

The one single ability which Sir George Pre- 
voat had displayed during his command in Canada, 
was that of blinding the eyes of the British go- 
vernment to his incapacity, or of shifting upon 
other men’s shoulders the crushing weight of his 
own tpisconduct and accumulated blunders. But 
now the dust was cleared from the eyes of the 
government, the mist of his false representations 
was dispersed; Sir James Yeo preferred most 
serious charges against him, and particularly for 
his neglect to co-operate with Captain Downie, 
and he was immediately recalled, to answer at 
the bar of his offended country. Disease and a 
natural death saved him from the vengeance of 
military law; but as a warning and example, 
may shame and infamy rest upon his grave! 

On the 17th of September of this same year 
(1814), the Americans in Fort Erie, being joined 
by volunteers from their militia, made an attack 
in force upon the intrenched position of General 
de Watteville. Being repulsed with loss, they 
evacuated Fort Erie, demolished its works, and 
retreated to their own shores. This entire eva- 
cuation of the Canadian shore of the Niagara 
terminated all operations in the upper province. 
In abandoning the Michigan territory, we had 
kept possession of the important key-post of 
Michilimackinac. In the summer of 1814 the 
republicans made a great effort to recover this 
post, and did not recover it. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to mention the paltry skirmishes and inroads 
which took place on the frontier of the lower 
province during the winter. In 1815 the news 
of peace arrived before the season of the year 
which allows of extensive military operations in 
those frost-bound countries. It has been calcu- 
lated that in three years of warfare, the attempts 
to carry out the grand plan of President Madi- 
son, or to effect the subjugation of the Canadas, 
were atteuded with the loss to the republic, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, of nearly 50,000 
men, besides an enormous expenditure of treasure 
and stores and warlike resources. In the course 
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of 1813, when the republican generals, Harrison, 
Hampton, and Wilkinson, were all in motion, 
co-operating in one great object, the frontiers of 
Canada were pressed upon by 30,000 men. Yet, 
when the conditions of the treaty of Ghent de- 
manded restitution of all acquisitions which had 
been made by either party of the frontiers, the 
Americans had nothing but the defenceless shore 
of the Detroit to give in exchange for their for- 
tress of Niagara and their key-possession of 
Michilimackinac. 

In the last great land action of the American 
war, although there was no lack of courage, there 
was an almost incredible amount of imprudence 
and miscalculation. Not satisfied with ruining 
the trade of New Orleans, and all the towns upon 
the river Mississippi, by blockading that river, 
our commanders determined to ascend the river 
and attack the city of New Orleans. This town, 
upon the eastern bank of the Mississippi, is about 
110 miles from the sea; it is built upon a narrow 
neck of Jand, confined on one side by the river 
and on the other by almost impassable moraases ; 
and, though in itself unfortified, it is not easy to 
conceive a place capable of presenting greater 
obstacles to an invader. Below the town are 
some tremendous forts, which completely com- 
wand the navigation of the river, the current of 
which is very heady and violent. The assailants 
could not possibly reach the town by water, and 
the march by land across the swampy country 
was diflicult in the extreme. Our ill-fated ex- 
pedition under Sir Edward Pakenham, went as 
far up the Mississippi as it could, and then landed. 
Three days were employed in Janding heavy can- 
non,and making such preparations as were neces- 
sary. Having procured the matériel, one-half 
of the British army was ordered out on the night 
of the 31st of December, to throw up a chain of 
works: the men halted about 300 yards from the 
enemy’s line; and here the greater part of them, 
laying down their muskets, applied themselves 
vigorously to their task, while the rest stood 
armed and prepared for their defence in case the 
Americans should sally. The night was dark, 
the British maintained a profound silence, and 
the Americans kept a bad watch, for it was the 
last night of the year, and rum and other means 
of conviviality abounded in the republican camp. 
In this manner six batteries were completed long 
before the dawn of New Year's Day, and thirty 
pieces of heavy cannon were mounted on them. 
There had not been much digging and trenching. 
Every storehouse and barn in the country was 
filled with hogsheads and barrels of sugar and 
molasses, and these barrels and hogsheads were 
used instead of earth. Rolling the hogsheads 
towards the front, the British soldiers placed 
them upright, to form the parapets of the bat- 
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teries. We had the sugar and molaases, the re- 
publicans had the cotton-bags and the unpressed 
cotton-bales, and hogsheads and barrels.besides. 
The morning of the lst of January, 1815, was 
very dark and foggy in those swamps and bogs 
of New Orleans. The day was considerably ad- 
vanced before the Americans could distinctly 
discover how near the British had approached 
to their lines, or see the novel use they had made 
of their hogsheads of sugar As the mist cleared 
away our batteries opened a tremendous fire. 
The first effect of this firmg and of the astonish- 
ment of the Americans was seen in the breaking 
of the American ranks, in the dispersion of their 
different corps, which fled in all directions in the 
most visible terror and disorder. Even their 
artillery remained silent. By degrees the repub- 
lican infantry rallied; and then their formidable 
artillery began to answer the British salute with 
great rapidity and precision. They landed a 
number of guns from a flotilla, they took every 
gun from every vessel in the harbour, they in- 
creased their artillery to a great amount, and 
they brought a heavy flank fire as well as a front 
fire to bear upon Pakenham’s thirty cannon in 
battery. The hogsheads and casks were knocked 
to pieces, the sugar and molasses thrown all 
about, a good many of our artillerymen were 
killed and wounded, and some of our guus were 
knocked over. Moreover, towards evening our 
ammunition began to fail, and the incessant fire 
to slacken. The British were obliged to retire, 
leaving their heavy guns to their fate, but, as 
no attempt was made by the Americans to secure 
them, working parties sent out after dark re- 
moved such of them as were worth removing. 
Nothing could tempt the republicans to make a 
sally, or try their fortune in an open field. They 
knew their strength and their weakness, and 
they wisely kept behind their river and canals 
and bogs, and their breast-works of cotton-bales, 
trusting to their superiority in artillery and to 
their skill as riflemen. 

A new plan of operations was invented: it was 
determined to divide the army, to send part 
across the river, who should seize the enemy’s 
guns in battery there and turn them on them- 
selves; while the remainder should make a gene- 
ral assault along the whole entrenchment. But, 
before this plan could be put into execution, it 
was necessary to cut a canal across the entire 
neck of land on which our army stood, to admit 
of boats being brought up for conveying the 
troops across the river. The men laboured by 
turns day and night, and at last by unremitted 
exertions they finished their canal on the 6th of 
January. The unexpected arrival of Major- 
general Lambert, with the 7th and 43d, two 
splendid battalions, mustering together 1600 
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effective men, raised the spirits of the besiegers. 
There ulso came up marines from the fleet, and 
a body of sailors ready to do or attempt anything. 
These additions raised Pakenham’s force to about 
8000 men. The number of armed Americans, of 
all classes, was estimated at 20,000; and every 
day brought them some reinforcement from the 
neighbouring country, from the killing regions 
of the Kentuckians, and from other parts far and 
near. Boats were ordered up to the newly-cut 
canal for the transport of 1400 men; and in these 
boats Colonel Thornton, with the 85th regiment, 
the marines, and a party of sailors, was to cross 
the river, and carry the terrible flanking bat- 
tery, which mounted eighteen or twenty cannon. 
Thornton was to move in the darkness of night 
and in silence; he was to land at some distance 
from the American battery, to rush upon it and 
seize it by surprise in the dark, but not to begin 
his fire from it until he should see a certain 
rocket in the air, which would be the signal 
that Pakenham was commencing a general attack 
along the American lines. 

This was the whole of Pakenham’s bold plan. 
It was deranged by various circumstances, The 
boats could not arrive at the appointed time; the 
soil, through which the canal had been dug in so 
great a hurry, being soft, parts of the bank gave 
way, choking up the channel and preventing the 
heaviest of the boats from getting forward ; these 
heavy boats again blocked up the passage, so 
that none of those which were behind could pro- 
ceed, and thus, instead of a flotilla for the accom- 
modation of 1400 men, all that could reach their 
destination were a number of boats barely suffi- 
cient to contain 350 men. And so much time 
had been consumed in getting these few boats 
into the river, that the dawn of day was begin- 
ning to appear before Colonel Thornton could 
get across. He made good his landing, and 
formed on the beach without opposition and 
alarm; but day had already broke, and Paken- 
ham’s signal-rocket was seen in the air while he 
and his 350 men were yet three miles from the 
battery, which ought to have been taken three 
hours ago. This was fatal to the plan; but 
blunders and negligences occurred in the main 
army. Besides their canal and their bales of 
cotton, the Americans had along their great line 
certain fixed, permanent ramparts. To mount 
these, and for laying down across the canal, Sir 
Edward Pakenham had ordered his attacking 
columns to be provided with ladders and fascines. 
But the order had been neglected ; there was not 
a single Jadder or fascine upon the field when the 
assault began, nor were any brought up until it 
was too late. The guns in the battery which 
Colonel Thornton was to take remained as Paken- 
ham had seen them the preceeding day : his signal. 
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rocket went up, but no fire was opened upon the 
enemy from that battery. The assault along the 
lines was, however, commenced under a tremen- 
dous fire of American artillery. On the left, a 
detachment of the 2ist, under Colonel Rennie, 
stormed a three-gun battery and took it, this bat- 
tery being in advance of the canal or ditch. On 
the right, a column, composed of the 21st and 
4th, supported hy the 93d, crossed the ditch with- 
out fascines or ladders; but to scale the parapet 
without ladders was scarcely possible. Some of 
the men tried it by mounting upon one another's 
shoulders, and in this way a few actually entered 
the works; but they were not supported in time, 
and were soon laid low by a concentrated crash 
of musketry. Right and left the columns of at- 
tack were compelled to give way; and as they 
ran back, the fire of the American artillery grew 
hotter and hotter, and some of the battalions be- 
trayed symptoms of disorder and panic. Paken- 
ham, leading on a fresh column of attack in per- 
son, received a slight wound in the knee from a 
musket-ball, which killed his horse under him. 
Mounting another horse, he again headed the 
troops, and he was seen, with his hat off, encour- 
aging them on the crest of the glacis, when a 
second ball struck him, and he fell dead into the 
arms of his aide-de-camp. Generals Keane and 
Gibbs rode through the ranks, and endeavoured 
to encourage the assailants, till they were both 
carried off the field wounded, Gibbs mortally. 
Other officers were brought down by the keen 
American marksmen, who fired under cover, and 
with their rifles in rest. AJ] was now confusion 
and dismay. Without leaders, without knowing 
what was to be done, almost without so much as 
a single suballern officer left standing, the troops 
halted and opened, then began to retire, and 
finally the retreat became a disorderly flight. 
The strong reserve, however, closed up to cover 
the retreat, and give time for rallyiug; and so 
cautious were the republicans, that they would 
attempt no pursuit. They remained behind their 
strong lines, and merely plied their artillery. 
Thornton and his 350 men beyond the river did 
nobly, though it was too late. They drove the 
Americans, consisting in part of a corps of wild 
Kentuckians, from their positions; they drove 
three times their own number out of the battery ; 
they took possession of their tents and of their 
eighteen pieces of cannon. The Americans, ex- 
pecting no attack on this side of the river, had 
been taken by surprise, even though it was broad 
daylight; and the British soldiers, marines, and 
sailors had fought with the greater spirit from 
believing that Pakenham’s attack (announced by 
the signal-rocket) was succeeding. But before 
they could turn the captured guns upon the 
enemy, Colonel Thornton learned the true state 
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of the case from the messenger who brought him 
an order to retreat immediately, recross the river, 
and join the main body of the army.' As Thorn- 
ton retreated, the Kentuckians and their com- 
rades began to return to their batteries; but, 
notwithstanding their great superiority of num- 
bers, so very little stomach did they show for 
fighting in open ground, that they stopped by 
their recovered worka, and gave no pursuit; and 
thus, under cover of some smoke which they 
raised by setting fire to a house, the British got 
back to their boats and crossed the river without 
molestation, carrying with them a good part of 
the American artillery which they had captured. 

As soon as the whole army was reunited, a flag 
of truce was despatched by General Lambert, 
upon whom the command devolved, with pro- 
posals for a suspension of hostilities to collect and 
bury the dead. The Americans readily agreed 
to a truce of twodays. General Lambert wisely 
abandoned the notion of making another attempt. 
But before he could begin a retreat, it was found 
necessary to make a road across an execrable 
morass some milesin extent. This work occupied 
nine days, during which the British army re- 
mained in position within cannon-shot distance 
of the American lives ; and, although the fame 
of their success brought more and more volun- 
teers to swell the force behind those lines, no 
sally was made—nothing was attempted beyond 
firing of long shots with their big guns. When 
General Lambert began to move off—which was 
not until the 18th of January, when the whole 
of the wounded, the haggage and stores, the civil 
officers, commissaries, &c., were well advanced 
on their way to the English fleet—nothing was 
abandoned except ten pieces of heavy artillery 
which had been mounted in front of the bivouac, 
and which were old ships’ guns of little value, 
and extremely cumbersome, and these guns were 
rendered perfectly unserviceable before they were 
left. And such was the skill with which the 
whole retreat was managed, and such the shyness 
of the Americans—who even now would not quit 
their works or attempt any pursuit—that the 
whole of the army got safely back to the ships 
lying in the Gulf of Mexico, near the mouth of 
the Mississippi. It was every way a useless and 
lamentable expedition (peace had been concluded 
in Europe before it commenced), and it cost us 
nearly 2000 men and officers in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. 

The last action of the war was the capture of 
Fort Mobile, in the new Alabama territory of 
the United States, by General Lambert, who had 
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so ably conducted the retreat from New Orleans, 
and by Admiral Sir A. Cochrane. The troops 
were landed as early as the 7th of February, and 
by the 11th the place was ours, the garrison sur- 
rendering as prisoners of war. 

During the progress of the war, the British 
government had made several overtures, direct 
as well as indirect, for a reconciliation, and every 
royal speech at the opening of parliament had 
expressed—with a determination to yield or com- 
mit none of our maritime rights—regret for the 
quarrel, or a wish that it might not be lasting. 
At first the overtures were met as a confession of 
fear and weakness—as an avowal that we were 
sinking under the weight imposed upon us by a 
war with France in the Old World, and with the 
republic of the United States in the New World; 
aud, when their ship-of-the-line-like frigates had 
made old British frigates strike, it was fancied 
that our spell was broken, that the trident was 
falling from our hands. Bonaparte’s grand dis- 
aster in Russia, which was well known all over 
the United States early in the year 1813, damped, 
but did not destroy, the hopes of the war party ; 
for they could not conceive that so gigantic a 
power as that of the Emperor of the French 
could be destroyed at one blow. They hoped 
that the Man of Destiny would prevail against 
all the embattled c1owned despots of Europe, in 
the plains of Germany, in 1813. This hope was 
shattered by the battle of Leipsic. But in the 
beginning of 1814, when Bonaparte was fighting 
on the soil of France—when the armies of the 
allies were engaging, far from their own frontiers, 
in the very heart of the most warlike nation of 
Europe—they trusted that the star of Napoleon 
would shine forth again more luminous than 
ever. It was needful for them to cling to this 
hope, for the most ardent lover of this war with 
Britain well knew that it could not be continued 
without ruin to the United States, if Britain 
should be relieved from the great French war, 
and be enabled to direct her whole attention to 
this little episofe in.America. But Bonaparte 
was beaten inside of France, as he had been 
beaten outside of France; and the 1814 hope 
was finished by the capture of Paris, and the ab- 
dication of Fontainebleau. Then, and not until 
then, President) Madison and his party utterly 
despaired of the policy they had adopted, and be- 
came really eager for peace. Before this time, 
however, the pupil of Jefferson had been com- 
pelled to pretend a wish to treat. On the 7th of 
January, 1814, he communicated to congress 
copies of a correspondence between Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr. Monroe. From these letters 
it appeared that Lord Castlereagh had proposed 
the appointment of plenipotentiaries to treat re- 
apecting terms of peace, either at London or at 
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Gottenburg, and that the American diplomatist, 
preserving his proper dignity, had acceded to his 
lordship’s proposition, being authorized so to do 
by the president, who had made choice of Got- 
tenburg for the scene of the negotiations. The 
anti-war and anti-French party bitterly assailed 
the president for not assenting to a like amicable 
proposition made on the part of Britain long be- 
fore. They accused him even now of a design to 
protract the negotiations, and they told him that 
this delay would not be borne by the impatient 
and ruined people of the eastern states. Besides 
repeating the threat of breaking up the federal 
union, the people of these eastern states began to 
declare that they would contribute no money, no 
men, no stores to the armies set on foot by the 
central government; that they would keep their 
own militia at home for their own defence; that 
perhaps they might be driven, by their necessities, 
to seek a separate reconciliation with Great 
Britain, &c. So terrible, indeed, were these gales 
from the north-east, that President Madison, his 
government, and whole system were well-nigh 
blown away by them. Nor did the president 
escape without yielding to them: prostrating 
himself before the blast, he repealed his embargo 
and non-importation acts! This, he hoped, would 
tend to aJlay some of the discontents occasioned 
by the restrictions on commerce, and remove, at 
the same time, some of the evil and ruinous effects 
of those restrictions on the American revenue, 
which was already in a deplorable state. But 
England frustrated these hopes by the extension 
of the British blockade along the whole coasts 
of the United States, which was announced in 
April, 1814,by Admiral Covhrane, And through- 
out this last year of the war, Madison had no 
reason to complain, as he used to do in former 
times before the war began, that British block- 
ades of coasts were merely paper blockades; for 
so closely were the rivers, the great outlets of 
America, watched—so incessantly was the coast 
scoured from south to north, and from north to 
south—so vigilant was the look-out, even close in 
shore, that a trading vessel could hardly put out 
to sea—nay, could hardly creep along the coast 
from one harbour to another—without the dead 
certainty of being captured by the British. The 
year 1814 must have been altogether a blank and 
black year for Madison. He saw Washington 
burned before his face , he could do nothing more 
on the side of Canada; great part of the province 
of Maine was wrested from the republicans by 
our expedition on the Penobscot river. He had 
scarcely a gleam of satisfaction, except in the re- 
sults of Sir George Prevost’s wretched Plattsburg 
expedition. 

The negotiations for peace, which had been re- 
moved by mutual consent from Gottenburg to 
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Ghent, commenced in earnest in August, 1814. 
By means of various applications, and conde- 
scensions not quite consistent with the severity 
of republican principles, though not inconsistent 
with American practice, Madison and his friends 
secured the mediation or friendly offices of the 
Emperor Alexander of Ruasia. So low was the 
state of public credit, that no loans could be 
negotiated. -Six months of sternness and perse- 
verance on the part of Great Britain would have 
taught the Americans a salutary lesson; twelve 
months’ perseverance or energy in carrying out 
our blockade, and without any more expeditions 
by land, or any other risks and expenses, and the 
feeble ties which kept the northern and southern 
states together would have been snapped like a 
scorched thread. But it was a season of triumph 
and magnanimity in Europe: the Emperor of 
Russia was very magnanimous, Lord Castlereagh 
was very magnanimous, and the people of Eng- 
land were very forgiving, and cared more for a 
completeness of peace than for the prospective 
advantages to be derived from the wholesome 
chastisement which might have heen inflicted 
(perhaps as much to the benefit of the Americans 
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Europe, with the overthrow of the founder of 
the continental system, had indeed removed for 
the present many of the causes of differences 
between England and the United States; for 
example, we had no longer any present neces- 


sity to insist on our right of search, or on our 


right of excluding neutral vessels from the block- 
aded ports of an enemy. But we must deny 
that the prosecution of a war which could not by 
any possibility have lasted a year longer, would 
have been a useless expenditure of money, and 
an unjustifiable harshness on our part. The 
Americans had forced the war upon us in their 
way, and we ought to have finished it in ours. 
No principle ought to have been left unsettled— 
no question relating to boundaries or to anything 
else left open to be a perennial source of quarrel 
as soon as America should feel herself strong 
enough or bold enough to quarrel. As it was, 
the plenipotentiaries at Ghent resolved to waive 
every question at issue betwecn us, and to take 
no notice whatever of the circumstance which 
had occasioned the war. On the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1814, they concluded and signed a treaty of 
peace and amity, which was ratified by both 
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tidings of Napoleon's escape from Elba, As if 
all had fallen into their hands, to be arranged ac- 


,| to re-adjust the balance of power 
’) which the ascendency of the French 
— 2") emperor had so rudely subverted ; 
and it was in the midst of this difficult. process, 
that the congress of Vienna was startled by the 





cording to their own pleasure, they had applied 
their political scissors to the map of Europe, and 
were enlarging or diminishing provinces and 
kingdoms as if these had been mere strips of 
paper, when the news suddenly arrived that the 
Man of Destiny had broken loose; that their old 
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master was in the field, and preparing to call 
them toa strict account. Their answer, too, could 
only be an awkward one, as their proceedings in 
congress had been characterized by a despotism 
in some cases more severe and offensive than his 
own. But the idea of their being so strangely 
outwitted and caught, appeared so ludicrous, that 
they received the assurance of the emperor's escape 
with a peal of laughter, and the truth of the witty 
raying of Tallevrand was universally recognized, 
“The grand charlatan has out-tricked the httle 
ones.” But no need was felt for the congress to 
dissolve, and they accordingly continued their 
proceedings, so that nine days before the battle 
of Waterloo their work of partition and dismem- 
berment was finished, and their general treaty 
signed. 

Of the work thus effected, and at so critical a 
period,a short notice must suffice. Their principal 
aim was to reduce France to her ancient and 
natural limits, to restore the Austrian and Prus- 
sian dominions, and tu compensate those smaller 
states which had joined their cause, at the 
expense of those which had sided with Napoleon. 
While France was to be no greater than she had 
been in 1792, Austria was to be no less than she 
had been in 1805, nor Prussia than in 1806. But 
where the landmarks of so many great states had 
been erased or altered, such a restitution was 
impossible, without an amount of injustice equal 
to that which had occasioned the evil. This, 
however, occasioned very little scruple among 
those who had now the power in their own hands ; 
and in effecting the work of reconstruction, they 
took for their criterion the number of souls and 
square miles, and the amount of revenue, irre- 
spective of the habits, feelings, interests, or even 
the language and religion of those millions who 
were to be transferred from one dominion to 
another. In this manner the monarchy of 
Austria was restored at the expense of the dis- 
solved kingdom of Italy and the reconquered 
provinces of Illyria, and by the return of cessions 
that had been made to Bavaria and Russia, 
so that, while her own Germanic population 
amounted only to 10,000,000, she had an addi- 
tion of 18,000,000 subjects, composed of Hun- 
garians, Italians, Illyrians, and Poles. With all 
this, she also obtained a most important sea- 
board by becoming mistress of Venice and the 
Adriatic. Prussia, originally a patch-work, had 
been so rent in the late war that to restore it 
to the old geographical condition was impossible; 
and therefore in lieu of Anspach and Baireuth, 
which could not well be subtracted from Bava- 
ria, she obtained the duchies of Berg and Cleves. 
In return for her cessions to Austria, Bavaria 
got a part of the left bank of the Rhine, Wiirz- 
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over ceded Lauenburg beyond the Elbe to Prus- 
sia, and received from Prussia in requital, Hil- 
desheim, East Friesland, the lower district of 
Lingen, Meppen, a part of Eichsfield, and some 
districts belonging to the Elector of Hesse. Be- 
sides these Germanic changes, by which priu- 
cipalities and dukedoms were moved as lightly 
as pawns upon the chess-board, arrangements 
equally arbitrary were made in other portions 
of Europe. Thus, Savoy and Piedmont were 
restored to Sardinia, with the additional boon 
of the old republic of Genoa. Bernadotte, for 
his services to the allies in the late war, ob- 
tained Norway, which now, in accordance with 
the promise made to him in 1814, was torn from 
Denmark, and annexed to his barren kingdom 
of Sweden, irrespective of the wishes of the 
primitive Norwegians, who were linked to the 
Danes by the ties of ancient brotherhood. A 
still more obnoxious union which the great 
powers compelled, was that of Protestant Hol- 
land to Roman Catholic Belgium, comprising 2 
state of 5,000,000 inhabitants, under the sove- 
reignty of the house of Orange, with the idea 
of establishing the ancient Netherlands into a 
new kingdom, as a barrier against French ag- 
gression and conquest. ‘The congress bartered 
provinces,” says an eloqnent living writer, “as 
if they were cattle-pastures, and computed men 
by the square league. A million of Saxons were 
ordered to forget their country, and become Prus- 
sians;—the Genoese were ordered to become 
Savoyards;--the Milanese, Austrians, With 
what indignation would Englishmen see them- 
selves thus stripped of their old habits and 
privileges, and dissevered from their country by 
the diplomatic blade? How would the man of 
York listen to the order of congress that con- 
demned him to be a Frenchman; or the man of 
Kent read the ukase that sunk him into a Rus- 
sian serf, and bade him for the rest of his life to 
worship the boot of the czar? The whole trans- 
action was a violence to law and nature. It 
must have broken up on the first shock of war. 
The Belgian insurrection is but a foretaste of the 
universal proof that the policy was as weak as 
it was unchristian, unlawful, and unnatural,”! 
Amidst these restitutions there wasvone king- 
dom that had stronger claims than any, but 
which were treated with selfish indifference, It 
was Poland, once the greatest of European king- 
doms; the bulwark of Christendom against Ma- 
hometanism and defender of Vienna against the 
Turks, and whose appeal for justice might well 
have been heard in the Austrian capital, which 
her valour had saved. This demand, indeed, 
England had made, aud France to her honour 
had seconded it; and while the other three 
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great powers were so liberally indemnifying | moment the three great powers adopted the prin- 


themselves for their losses, it was thought that 
they might well atone for the great national 
iniquity they had committed in the partition of 
Poland. The high-minded and generous-hearted 
Lord Castlereagh was steady and 
earnest upon this subject; he re- 
commended the reconstruction of 
the Polish nation, not only as 
matter of right and justice, but 
also as wise policy; and he pre- 
dicted that the continuance of 
the old system would keep con- 
stantly alive a spirit of revolt and 
revolution; buthislordship found 
nu real support in any one quar- 
ter, and the three great powers, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia— 
but most of all Russia- were re- 
solutely determined to keep and 
to enlarge such portions of Po 
Jand as they had possessed or 
claimed before the victories and 
conquests of Napoleon. There 
was, too, a very general convic- 





ciple that the existence of Cracow as an indepen- 
dent astute was incompatible with the existence 
of their own tranquillity ; and, having the power, 
and not having due regard to the solemn decisions 
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tion entertained throughout Europe, that the , of congress and the clauses of the treaty of 
reconstruction of Poland was a political impos- Vienna, they have now annexed Cracow to the 
sibility— that there remained not in that un- dominions of the Emperor of Austria, All this 
happy country the materials wherewith to form , might have been foreseen while the congress was 
a nation and a government Russia, by absorb- | sitting and when the clauses were written. There 
ing the grand-duchy of Warsaw, retained by ; ought to have been a larger Polish independence, 


far the greatest part of the country. Prussia 
and Austria could not agree as to the po session 
of Cracow ; and therefore that city, with ita very 
limited territory, was erected into an independent 
state, its independence being recognized and 
guaranteed by all the powers that were parties 
to the great treaty of Vienna. This was a sal 
error, sure to be followed by disastrous conse- 
quences. 
great partitioning powers, who could not but 
entertain a perpetual fear or jealousy of anything 
that bore the name or recalled the remembrance 
of Polish independence, Cracow, from the first, 
was doomed to an uneasy and precarious state of 
existence; she was watched, barred in, and dic- 
tated to, now by Russia, now by Austria, now by 
Prussia, and now by all three together. When 
the French, by the revolution of July, 1830, gave 
encouragement and impetus to the revolution- 
ary spirit throughout Europe, and when the 
Poles began their ill-prepared, rash movement at 
Warsaw, Cracow was crowded with Polish emis- 
saries and pulitical propagandists: when that war 
of independence was ended by the Muscovite 
bayonet, Cracow gave refuge to many thousands 
of the proscribed fugitives, and within the walls 
of the city these desperate men formed new and 
most desperate plots and projects From that 








or none at all 

While a wild sense of justice, or political ex- 
pediency, or selfish covetousness, was thus sway- 
ing the congress by turns, and producing such 
havoc on the rights of communities and nations, 
France, the great culprit, whose destiny seemed 
now in their hands, was more gently dealt with 
than might have been expected. But France 


Surrounded on all sides by the three , though fallen was still powerful, and might not 


be provoked with impunity; the necessity for 
her existence, as a counterpoise and a check, 
where each of the great powers was doubtful of 
his ally, was of itself a guarantee for her safety. 
Accordingly, the terms imposed upon her were 
such as could scarcely have been expected from 
conquerors in the full flush of their success. 
These were that she should confine herself within 
the territorial limits she had possessed before 
the commencement of the revolutionary war; 
that she should pay by gradual instalments the 
moderate sum of 700,000,000 francs; and that 
she should support at her own expense, for a 
number of years, the army of occupation under 
the command of the Duke of Wellington. These 
conditions were little relished by a power that 
had so long been accustomed to dictate, and had 
no tendency to raise in popular estimation the 
new Bourbon sovereign who pledged himself to 
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their fulfilment. On the other hand, Britain, 
upon whom the chief burden had fallen, and who 
had expended nearly £200,000,000 on the last 
three years of the war alone, asked and obtained 
nothing but what belonged to her already, or 
which she might have secured with little effort. 
The republic of the seven Ionian Islands was 
placed under her protection, with a British lord- 
commissioner for its governor. She obtained 
possession of Malta and the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the cession of the colonies of Essequibo, 
Demerara, and Berbice. Although these, with 
Gibraltar, only confirmed her naval superiority, 
with which the other powers at present had no 
thought of competing, they might well have been 
bestowed without a grudge, more especially as 
to her fleets and her commerce they had owed 
those resources which had saved them from ruin 
and crowned them with success. Instead of 
demanding any commercial advantages or pri- 
vileged establishments in the countries she 
had rescued, all that was asked was the assent 
of the assembled powers to the abolition of the 
African slave-trade, and to concert, without loss 
of time, such measures as were necessary for the 
purpose. To this they agreed, and with this she 
was satisfied. 

In this congress of the great sovereign powers, 
originated the coalition called the Holy Alliance. 
Europe, that had for so many centuries been 
accustomed to an aristocracy of nobles, by which 
the spirit of popular liberty had been suppressed, 
and every country ruled and tyrannized over in 
turn, was now to witness, for the first time, an 
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aristocracy of kings, banded together for their 
mutual support in the maintenance of national 
order, and the government of their respective 
subjects. As something more, however, than 
mere force or political skill was necessary for 
the establishment of such a new system of kingly 
rule, the sanctions of religion were called to ita 
aid ; and hence the title of “ Holy” which was be- 
stowed upon the alliance, although this distinc- 
tion does not appear to have been claimed by its 
original founders. The first members of the Holy 
Alliance were the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, but afterwards they were gradually 
joined by most of the other European rulers. 
The merit or demerit of first proposing this royal 
coalition is due to the Czar Alexander, who at 
his visit to Paris in 1815 had the idea suggested 
to him by that notable female enthusiast, the 
Baroness de Krudener; and as it was a theory 
well suited to the crafty, but sentimental and 
mystical spirit of the czar, he soon drew up the 
plan of an association for Christian potentates, 
by which they bound themselves to govern their 
subjects upon the divinely revealed rules of 
equity and justice. But their subjects might 
well guess in what fashion these rules would be 
interpreted by such royal casuists, when ambition 
or interest happened to predominate, and the 
subsequent histories of Poland and Italy gave 
practical illustrations of their comments.’ As it 
was desirable that the Prince-regent of Great 
Britain should be enrolled among the kingly 
converts, an application was made to him to that 
effect. But his answer, which he wrote to each 
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1 The terms of this Holy Allianco, known also by the name of 
‘The Christian Treaty,” were the following It is worthy of 
notice that the partition of Poland had been devoutly prefaced 
by similar language, and the Empress Catherine’s iniquitous 
proclamation wound up in nearly the same words :— 

‘‘In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity: 
Their majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, 
and the Emperor of Russia, having, in consequence of the great 
events which have marked the course of the three last years in 
Europe, and especially of the blessings which it has pleased 
Divine Providence to shower down upon those states which place 
their confidence and their hope on it alone, solemnly declare 
that the present act has no other object than to publish, in the 
face of the whole world, their fixed resolution, both in the ad- 
ministration of their respective states, and in their political 
relations with every other government, to take for their sole 
guide the precepts of that holy religion—namely, the precepts 
of justice, Christian charity, and peace, which, far from being 
applicable only to private concerns, must have an immediate 
influence on the counsels of princes, and guide all their steps, as 
being the only means of consolidating human institutions, and 
remedying their imperfections. In consequence, their majesties 
have agreed on the following articles :— 

‘“‘ Art. 1.—Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures, 
which command all men to consider each other as brethren, the 
three contracting monarchs will remain united by the bonds 
of a true and indissoluble fraternity; and considering each other 
as fellow-countrymen, they will, on all occasions and in all 
places, lend each other aid and assistance; and, regarding them-: 
selves towards their subjects and armies as fathers of families, 
they will lead them, in the sgme spirit of fraternity with which 
they are animated, to protect religion, peace, and justice 


‘*2.—In consequence, the sole principle in force, whether 
between the said governments or between their subjects, shall 
be that of dving each other reciprocal eervice, and of testifying, 
by unalterable good-will, the mutual affection with which they 
ought to be animated, to cénsider themaelves as members of one 
and the same Christian nation, the three allied princes looking 
on themselves as merely delegated by Providence to govern 
three branches of one family, namely, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia ; thus confessing that the Christian nation of which they 
and their people form a part, has in reality no other sovereign 
than Him to whom alone power really belongs, because in Him 
alone are found all treasures of Jove, science, and infinite wis- 
dom; that is to say, God our Divine Saviour, the Word of the 
Most High, the Word of Life. Their majestios consequently 
recommend to their people, with the most tender solicitude, 
as the sole means of enjoying that peace which arises froth a 
good conscience, and which alone is durable, to strengthen 
themeelves every day more and more in the principles and 
exercise of the duties which the Divine Saviour has taught man- 
kind 

‘¢8,—All the powers who shall choose solemnly to avow the 
sacred principles which have dictated the present act, and shal! 
acknowledge how important it is for the happiness of nations 
that those truths should henceforth exercise over the desti- 
nies of mankind all the influence which belongs to them, will] 
be received with equal ardour and affection into this holy alli- 
ance, 

“Done in triplicate, and signed at Paris, the year of grace 
1815, . 44 (26). 

Sept. 14 (26) ipuiens, 

‘“‘Paaperion WILLIAM. 
‘* ALEXANDER.” 
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of the three sovereigns, on 6th October, 1815, 
might have been anticipated by any one who 
was at all aware of the nature of our government. 
He told them that “the forms of the British 
constitution, which he was called upon to main- 
tain in the name and in the place of the king, 
his father, prevented him from acceding to the 
treaty in the form in which it had been laid 
before him.” Personally, however, he declared 
“his entire concurrence in the principles they 
had expressed, and in the declaration they had 
made that they would take the divine precepts 
of the Christian religion as the unalterable rule 
of their conduct in all their social and political 
connections, and confirm the union which should 
always exist between all Christian nations.” In 
this way the head of the British empire did not, 
and could not, become a member of the Holy 
Alliance. And it was well that thus it should 
be; for although there were many statesmen of 
the period who laughed at this alliance as an 
impracticable theory or devout imagination, 
there were others who looked more thoughtfully 
into the future, and were filled with anxiety and 
alarm. The last embers of the French revolu- 
tion had apparently been trodden out, and those 
sovereigns who dreaded every popular step in 
advance as a revolutionary movement, were the 
infallible expounders and irresponsible judges 
of this new gospel of Christian rule. For years 
this combination of sovereigns was continued, 
although its title was suffered to fall into abey- 
ance; and many of the worst conjunctions which 
afterwards occurred throughout Europe for the 
suppression of popular rights, might be traced to 
the surviving principles and spirit of the Holy 
Alliance of 1815. 

On the commencement of the session of par- 
liament in 1816, the prince-regent’s speech con- 
gratulated both houses on the prosperous condi- 
tion of the nation. This was nothing more than 
an echo of the expectations which had been 
formed by all classes of the community. The 
greatest of all wargin which Britain had hitherto 
been involved was brought to a successful ter- 
mination ; the ablest enemy that had ever men- 
aced our national welfare was now disarmed 
end a prisoner. What then remained, but to 
sit down and enjoy the happy reaction of peace 
manifested in the universal prosperity which, 
even already, must have commenced like a spring- 
tide? But the parliamentary statements and 
discussions that followed were enough to sober 
this flattering delusion. There was indeed an 
excess in the revenue over that of last vear by 
somewhat more than a million; but still, there 
would be a deficiency of supplies to the amount 
of £2,500,000, which the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer proposed to meet by an income-tax of 
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five per cent. upon property ; while to make this 
impost popular with the many, all incomes leas 
than £160, and farms paying less than thia of 
yearly rental, were to be exempted. But so great 
was the hostility in parliament, and so numerous 
the petitions against it from the towns and mer- 
cantile communities, that it was abandoned. 
There was, indeed, such a confusion in the finan- 
cial accounts of this period, that a deficiency not 
of £2,500,000, but £17,000,000, was alleged to 
be the correct estimate. The minister's state- 
ment, however, was supported by a majority of 
the house, and the necessary sum was obtained 
by a loan of £3,000,000 from the Bank of Eng- 
land, at three per cent. interest, on condition of 
the bank being permitted to make an increase of 
one-fourth to its capital. Another keen subject 
of parliamentary debate was the amount of the 
army estimates, Peace, it was declared, was 
conclusively settled, and whence, then, the ne- 
cessity of so large a standing army? To this 
the ministers replied, that not only the situation 
of the Continent, but the great increase in the 
number of our colonial dependencies, was com- 
mensurate with the demand: even Ireland itself 
would need 25,000 men for her share in the dis- 
tribution of our forces. For the support of the 
infant peace, until it had acquired strength and 
consistency of its own, something like a war 
establishment was still necessary, and the speci- 
fied number of 176,615 men was voted, including 
the 30,000 stationed in France. With similar 
reluctance, and after a keen debate, 33,000 men 
were voted for the navy. So hostile, however, 
was public opinion to these unexpected burdens, 
that considerable reductions were made both in 
our military and naval establishments during 
the course of the year. 

The first consequences of the recoil from war 
to peace continued to increase in severity both 
among the agricultural and commercial classes. * 
An inclement season and deficient harvest pressed 
heavily upon the farmers; and the proprietors 
of the soil were burdened, not only with an undue 
weight of taxes, but also with the support of 
those multitudes whom the change had reduced 
to absolute pauperism. The rush of English 
goods to the Continent on the opening of the 
ports—the enormous supply of these beyond the 
demand—the restrictions that were laid upon 
them in foreign countries by prohibitory duties— 
and the very inferior prices at which they had 
to be sold—quickly induced bankruptcy among 
the merchants, and misery and starvation in the 
manufactories and workshops of Britain; while 
money also became scarce, by the sudden reduc- 
tion in the expenditure of our government to 
leas than two-fifths of its former amount. This 
scarcity was increased by the change in the cur- 
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rency, in consequence of which speculators in 
land were no longer able to avail themselves of 
those money accommodations on which they had 
formerly relied. These evils, so productive of 
dear food, reduced wages, nnd diminished em- 
ployment, created discontent among the work- 
ing classes, and afterwards riot and revolt, in 
which peasant and artisan were alike ready to 
blame their employers, and take redress into 
their own hands. Threatening letters were sent, 
houses, barns, and stacks were fired; while among 
the iron-work and manufacturing districts, espe- 
cially those in South Wales and Nottingham, 
violent outbreaks ensued which demanded the 
interposition of the military. Thus matters con- 
tinued till near the end of the year; and at this 
period the political elements that had been thrown 
in produced the explosion, William Cobbett 
addressed the “Journeymen and Labourers” of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in a very cheap 
and exciting periodical paper; and numerous 
demagogues, with far less ability, but with an 
energy and activity quite equal to Cobbett’s, 
spread themselves over town and country, seek- 
ing for poverty and disaffection. Innumerable 
political clubs were again organized, and great 
public meetings were called, which could not be 
held without some riot or disorder. The worst 
of these riots occurred on the 2d of December, in 
an open space (now covered with streets and 
squares) called Spafields, on the north-east skirts 
of London. While orator Hunt was haranguing 
the mob from one waggon, orator Watson, junior, 
jumped down from another waggon, and with a 
tricoloured flag in his hand, and a ragged mob at 
lis heels, rushed away through the streets, to 
storm and take the Tower of London. A halt 
was called on Snowhill at the shop of Mr. Beck- 
with, a gunsmith. Young Watson rushed in de- 
manding arms, and presently shot a gentleman 
*who happened to be in the shop, and who re- 
monstrated with him. The shop was soon plun- 
dered and destroyed; and the mob proceeded 
along Cheapside, firing their recently acquired 
arms, “like children with a new plaything.”' At 
the Royal Exchange they were met by the lord- 
mayor and Sir James Shaw, who behaved with 
admirable firmness, and who, being aided only 
by a few constables, secured several of the rioters. 
With diminished numbers—for many now took 
to their heels—the Watsonians or Spencean phil- 
anthropists proceeded to the Minories, where 
they plundered some more gunsmiths’ shops; and 
from the Minories they marched to the Tower, 
which was summoned in form by some vagabond 
who had a sonorous voice. We need scarcely 
say that the gates of the fortress did not fly open 
upon such asummons. Fearing that the troops 
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might be upon them, the mob presently fled in 
all directions; and so ended this incoherent and 
insane insurrection. 

While the national discontent and depression 
had been going on, the gloom had been tempor- 
arily lightened by a royal marriage, in which all 
classes heartily sympathized: it was that of the 
Princess Charlotte Augusta, daughter of the 
regent, and heiress presumptive of the British 
throne, to his serene highness Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg. Unlike such unions, it was en- 
tirely one of affection and choice; for the youthful 
couple had at first sight conceived a mutual re- 
gard for each other, which every further meeting 
had tended to mature. Happily, also, while the 
princess was the cherished hope of the nation at 
large, the noble and striking appearance of Leo- 
pold, his accomplishments and amiable character 
had so endeared him to the British people, that 
they cordially recognized him as the fittest partner 
for her whom they contemplated with pride as 
their future sovereign. Nodemur, therefore, was 
made to the very liberal settlement proposed for 
them; and accordingly an annual sum of £60,000 
was voted to the pair during their joint lives, 
the whole to be continued to her royal highness 
if the prince should die first; and £50,000 to 
him if he should be the survivor; while £60,000 
was granted by way of outfit. The marriage was 
sulemnized on the 2d of May, and the frank 
readiness with which the regent, her father, had 
acceded to their union, tended in some measure 
to regain for him the popularity he had lost. 

But a great national victory of this year, 
achieved as it also was on our favourite element 
and by the right arm of our conquests and tri- 
umphs, was better calculated than most events 
to cheer the public despondency, The piracies, 
man-stealing, butchery, and plunder which the 
Barbary states on the Mediterranean had been 
allowed to practise, had been for ages a standing 
reproach to Christendom. The dread of the naval 
power of England had for a long time secured 
British ships and subjects frem the attacks of 
these barbarians ; and if, now and then, a British 
sailor was captured and sold into slavery, it was 
while serving under some foreign flag. There 
were not wanting among us men of narrow hearts 
and narrower heads, who would fain have left 
these Barbary corsairs undisturbed, considering 
the immunity of the British flag as a great com- 
mercial advantage over the other European na- 
tions; but such thoughts found no place in the 
liberal mind of the nation; and Britain was the 
first to make a costly exertion for the abatement 
of a monstrous nuisance from which she herself 
was suffering nothing, and had nothing to fear. 
It has been well said that “the enterprise was 
atill more distinguished for the generosity of its 
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motives, than even for its brilliant success.”' 
Early in the spring of this year, Admiral Lord 
Exmouth, commanding in the Mediterranean, 
1eceived orders to demand from the Beys of Tri- 
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poli and Tunis, and the Dey of Algiers, satisfac- 
tion and protection for the flags of the Ionian 
Isles, “‘which the congress of Vienna had left 
under our protection,” and the flags of Naples 
and Sardinia, together with the total abandon- 
ment of Christian slavery. Tripoli and Tunis, 
taking counsel of their weakness, implicitly com- 
phed; but Algiers, relying on her great strength, 
offered only a partial satisfaction for the past, 
and refused or temporized for the rest. 

Before taking any steps in fulfilment of his 
instructions, Lord Exmouth made all the arrange- 
ments necessary for an attack, which was to be 
the alternative if negotiations failed—a result 
much to be expected at Algiers, which had 
hitherto withstood so many formidable arma- 
ments. His lordship ordered Captain Warde of 
the Banterer to proceed to Algiers, and then care- 
fully to observe the town, and the nature of its de- 
fences, to draw a plan of the works on the seaward 
side, to take soundings, to make his observations 
on the anchorage, &c. “Lord Exmouth’s instruc- 
tions on this occasion, and which were written 
with his own hand, afforded an admirable illus- 
tration of the forethought with which he provided 
for every contingency, and which was the chief 
secret of his constant success.”*? Captain Warde 
performed his difficult and important service with 
wonderful skill and secrecy. 

The admiralty were greatly surprised when 
Lord Exmouth proposed to attack Algiers with 
only five sail of the line. Many naval officers, 
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upon being consulted by the board, considered 
those works as altogether unassailable by ships. 
His lordship was offered any force he required, 
but he firmly adhered to his first demand ; for he 
had satisfied himself that five ships could destroy 
the great fortifications on the mole as effectually 
as a greater number, and with far more safety to 
themselves. After he had explained his plans, 
and marked the position which every ship was 
to occupy, the admiralty allowed him to act 
upon his own judgment. “All will go well,” 
said this brave sailor and most excellent man; 
“All will go well, as far at least as it depends on 
me, I know that nothing can resist a line-of- 
battle ship's fire” On the 9th of August, the 
veteran was at Gibraltar. Here he found a Dutch 
squadron of five frigates and a corvette, com- 
manded by Vice-admiral the Baron de Capellan, 
who, on learning the object of the expedition, 
solicited and obtained leave to co-operate. On 
Tuesday, the 27th of August, they came in sight of 
Algiers. As the ships lay nearly becalmed, Loid 
Exmouth sent Lieutenant Burgess in a boat, 
under a flag of truce, with the terms dictated by 
the prince-regent, and a demand for the imme- 
diate liberation of the British consul and some 
other persons whom the dey had cast into prison. 
At eleven o'clock am., Lieutenant Burgess was 
met outside the mole by the captain of the port, 
who received the communication, and promised 
an answer in two hours. In the meantime a 
breeze sminging up, the fleet stood into the bay, 
and lay to, about a mile from the town. At two 
o'clock Lieutenant Burgess and the boat were 
seen returning with the signal that no answer 
had been given. The admiral’s ship, the Queen 
Charlotte, instantly telegraphed to the fleet, ‘ Are 
youreatly?” And instantly the affirmative signal 
was displayed from every ship, and they all, Eng- 
lish and Dutch, frigates and ships of the line, 
bore up to their appointed stations. The Queen 
Charlotte led to the attack. There was to be no 
firing from her until she came to anchor. The 
Algerines, confident in tho strength of their 
works, also reserved their fire; indeed, they ex- 
pected to carry the flag-ship hy boarding her 
from their numerous gun-boats. The Queen 
Charlotte proceeded silently to her position; and, 
at half-past two she anchored, by the stern, just 
half a cable’s length from the terrible mole-head. 
“The mole was crowded with troops, many of 
whom got upon the parapet to look at the ship ; 
and Lord Exmouth, observing them as he stood 
upon the poop, waved to them to move away. 
As soon as the ship was fairly placed, and her 
cables stoppered, the crew gave three hearty 
cheers, such as Englishmen only can give. 
Scarcely had the sound of the last died away, 
when a gun was fired from the upper tier of the 
859 
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eastern battery ; and a second, and a third fol-| some of the Dutch frigates took up positions 
lowed in quick succession. One of the shots | which three-deckers might have been justly proud 
struck the Superb. At the first flash, Lord Ex- | of. There were a few bomb-vessels, whose shells 
mouth gave the order, “Stand by '” at the second, | were thrown with admirable precision by our ma- 
“Fire!” The report of the third gun was drowned | rine artillery. There was no lack of courage and 
in the thunder of the Queen Charlotte's broadside.' | resolution on the part of the corsairs. Shortly 

The Algerines replied with the fire of nearly | after the commencement of the battle their flo- 
600 guns. The mole was filled with cannon, like | tilla of gun-boats most daringly advanced to board 
the side of a line-of-battle ship, mostly disposed | the Qucen Charlotte and the Leander, At first 
in a double tier, with ports below and embrasures | the smoke covered and concealed them, but so soon 
above , but the eastern batteries, next the hght- | as they were seen a few well-directed shot sent 
house, had an inner fortification, with a third tier | thirty-three out of thirty-seven of these Algerine 
of guns, making sixty-six in these eastern batteries | gun-boats to the bottom. At four o'clock a large 
alone These different batteries on the mole | Algerine frigate was boarded and set on fire. 
mounted altogether about 220 guns, eighteen | As she burst into a flame, Lord Exmouth tele- 
being twenty-four or thirty-two pounders, and | graphed to the fleet the animating signal, ‘In- 
two of them being sixty-eight pounders, upwards | fallible!” Before seven o’cluck all the vessels in 
of twenty feet long. All these guns were brought | port, except a brig and a schooner, were burning 
to bear point-blank upon Lord Exmouth’s ships | fast to the water's edge. As for the tremendous 
of the line. Some of his lordship’s frigates and | works on the mole-head, they had been ruined 
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by the single fire of the Queen Charlotte,a very few | general action had the casualties been so great in 
minutes after the combat had commenced. The | proportion to the force employed. In the Bri- 
fleet slackened their fire towards night, while the | tish ships 128 were killed and 690 wounded ; 
guns of the enemy became silent, and when the | and the Dutch, who had behaved most gallantly, 
necessity was felt of husbanding their ammun- | had thirteen killed and fifty-two wounded. The 
tion, The expenditure had been beyond all pre- | veteran commander-in-chief escaped most nar- 
cedent. Our ships had fired nearly 118 tons of | rowly; he was struck in three places, and a can- 
powder and 650,000 shot, weighing more than 500 | non-shot tore away the skirts of his coat, breah- 
tons of iron, besides 960 thirteen and ten inch | ing one of the glasses and bulging the rim of the 
shells. Such a fire, close, concentrated, and well | spectacles in his pocket ? 

directed as it was, nothing could resist. The| On the 28th, at daylight, Lieutenant Burgess 
mighty sea-defences of Algiers, with great part | was sent on shore with a flag of truce, and with 
of the town itself, were shattered and crumbled | the same demands he had carried the preceding 
to ruins. As the night darkened the breeze | morning; our bomb-vessels at the same time re- 
freshened, and a tremendous storm of thunder | suming their positions. Lord Exmouth was imme- 
and lightning came on, with torrents of rain; | diately given to understand that all his demands 
while the flaming ships and store-houses illumin- | would be submitted to. On the morning of the 
ated all the ruins on shore, which increased the | 29th, Captain Brisbane, of the flag-ship, went on 
awfulness of the scene. In scarcely any former | shore, and had a conference with the humbled and 
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astounded dey. The negotiations were intrusted 
to Sir Charles Penrose. They were very short, 
for the Algerines could do nothing but submit 
and agree. The chief conditions were—the aboli- 
tion of Christian slavery for ever; the surrender 
of all their slaves of whatever nation; and the 
dey’s humble and public apology in person, for 
the insult he had given to the British flag. 

Three thousand Christians were delivered 
from slavery, and sent to their own countries 
and homes. Leaving a ship to receive a few 
more, Lord Exmouth sailed for England on the 
3d of September. Scarcely Nelson himself had 
been in hotter fires than Exmouth, yet his lord- 
ship declared that he had never been under a fire 
so hot and terrible as this at Algiers. ‘The fire 
all round the mole,” said he, “looked like pande- 
monium. I never saw anything so grand and so 
terryfic; for I was not on velvet, for fear they 
would drive on board us. Their copper-bottoms 
floated full of fiery hot charcoal, and were red- 
hot above the surface, so that we could not hook 
on our fire-grapnels to put the boats to, and could 
do nothing but push out fire-booms and spring 
the ship off by our warps, as occasion required. 

I never saw any set of men more obstin- 
ate at their guns, and it was superior fire only 
that could keep them back. To be sure, nothing 
could stand before the Queen Charlotte's broad- 
side. Everything fell before it; and the Swedish 
consul assures me we killed above 500 at the 
very first fire, from the crowded way in which 
their troops were drawn up, four deep, above the 
gun-boats, which were also full of men... . . 
I believe they are within bounds when they state 
their loss at 7000 men.”? 

With the commencement of 1817, the public 
depression occasioned by the reverses which peace 
had so unexpectedly introduced was not alle- 
viated. Industry in all its commercial and agri- 
cultural departments was still under arrest, and 
bankruptcies continued to multiply: the rich 
were suffering under the high price of the com- 
mon necessaries of life, and an income-tax of ten 
per cent.; while the working classes, whose wages 
had fallen from fifteen to five shillings a week, 
could scarcely procure the scantiest means of liv- 
ing. The prevalent poverty and distress was 
laid hold of as an opportunity to propagate a 
spirit of discontent and disloyalty; and both from 
the press and the platform, remedies of the most 
anarchical and destructive kind continued to be 
recommended by mischievous demagogues, who 
attempted to demonstrate that no relief could be 
obtained unless the present order of things was 
swept away, and anew government established. 
These evils were sadly acknowledyed in the speech 


from the throne at the opening of pafliament, on 
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the 28th of January; and in reference to those at- 
tempts which were making to take advantage of 
such a state of things, for the purposes of rebel- 
lion and change, it was announced, that no pre- 
cautions would be omitted for preserving the 
public peace and counteracting the designs of the 
disaffected. A melancholy comment upon this 
speech followed on the regent’s return; for as 
he passed through the park, he was assailed by 
the mob with loud clamours and revilings ; stones 
and other missiles were thrown at his carriage ; 
and from the manner in which the windows were 
broken, it was alleged that this effect must have 
been produced by bullets discharged from an air- 
gun. This alarming fact was announced in the 
afternoon inthe House of Lordsby Lord Sidmouth, 
secretary for the home department, and the two 
houses by proclamation offered areward of £1000 
for the apprehension of the daring perpetrators. 
But they could never be found; the air-gun was 
supposed to exist only in apprehension ; and it 
was declared that insult rather than assassination 
had been the purpose of the mob, who had used 
no worse weapons than stones or gravel. 

On the following day there was fierce alterca- 
tion in both houses on this subject of alarm ; and 
while it was ridiculed by Lord Dudley under the 
title of the “ pop-gun plot,” the opposition both in 
the lords and the commons saw in it nothing more 
than an argument for retrenchment in every de- 
partment of government. Further discussion was 
suspended by the intimation of Lord Sidmouth, 
that in three days he should present a message from 
the prince-regent on the subject of the alleged 
defection of large bodies of the people. The mes- 
sage was delivered on the 3d of February, and 
on its being referred to a secret committee of both 
houses, they made their reports on the 18th and 
19th. In these, a declaration was given of the 
general state of the country, and of the societies 
or clubs either existing or to be established 
throughout the whole of Great Britain, which, 
under the pretext of parliamentary reform, had 
for their main object the eversion of all law, re- 
ligion, and morality, and the plunder of all pro- 
perty. After detailing at length the several dis- 
tricts in which these associations existed, and the 
variety of their aims and principles, but all 
sufficiently revolutionary and dangerous, the panic 
became so great that no measures were thought 
too stringent for the prevention of the evil. <Ac- 
cordingly five bills, called the “Five Acta,” were 
introduced and passed by large majorities, who 
seem at the moment to have thought that no 
sacrifice could be too great when the state itself 
was on the point of perishing. They were as 
follows:—1. A bill to extend to the person of the 
prince-regent the act for the better protection of 
his majesty’s person. 2. A bill to revive the act 
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of 1795 against seditious meetings. 3. A bill | of reformers was on its way from Scotland to 
to revive the act of 39 George III. against cor- | join them, and the hope that their numbers 
responding societies. 4. A bill to revive the act | would be vastly augmented from the large towns 
against such as seduce soldiers and sailors. 5. | that lay in their line of march. On the morning 
A. bill to suspend the habeas corpus act. All of the day, about 10,000 or 12,000 were assembled, 
these were successively carried before the end of | furnished with the prescribed accoutrements; a 
March. The last and most dangerous of them | temporary platform was constructed ona cart, 
all, which gave to the executive power the des- | with the leaders of the movement seated around 
potic privilege of imprisoning without trial, was | it, inviting people to subscribe and join them ; 
not carried without a struggle, in which Earl | but while the business part of the proceeding 
Grey, Lord Wellesley, Lord Darnley, Sir Arthur | was hopefully going onward, the magistrates of 
Pigott, and other members of both houses, dis- | the town, who had been on the watch, aided by a 
tinguished themselves by their opposition to the | few soldiers, unexpectedly surrounded the cart, 
measure. Who were the traitors, it was asked, | and swept off the chief reformers as prisoners, 
on whose account the whole nation was to be | while the advance of a body of cavalry, who had 
coerced? They were miserable wretches, reduced | also been prepared for the purpose, sent the mul- 
to the lowest poverty and distress. And what | titude fleeing in all directions. A considerable 
did they propose to accomplish? To produce in- | number of these blanketeers, however, pushed for- 
surrection without plan or concert, and effect par- | ward on their march, and entered the town of 
liamentary reform by some move in the chapter | Stockport; but here the police and military were 
of accidents. There were acts of parliament | drawn up to receive them, so that only about 500 
enough for the trial and punishment of such mis- | reached Macclesfield ; and by the time they ar- 
demeanours without having recourse to such a, rived at the borders of Staffordshire, such cap- 
remedy for their cure. Although the suspension | tures and dispersions had been made on the way, 
of the habeas corpus act was decreed, it was tu | through the provident arrangements of the ma- 
continue in force only till the 1st of July, and it | gistrates, that the originally huge force of the men 
only passed in consequence of the fresh alarms | of the blanket and knapsack, which might have 
of meetings and conspiracies with which the ears | increased threefold, had dwindled down to about 
of parliament had been assailed. The event dis- | a score of stragglers. Of the shoals who were 
mayed the leaders and orators of reform, who had | captured, most of the offenders, after a few days, 
been so active and so loud in the propagation | were let off by the magistrates, on expressing their 
of their doctrines ; and they either retired into | contrition, and promising to be peaceful for the 
obscurity, or maintained a cautious silence. Even | time to come. 
Cobbett, the boldest as well as ablest of them all,| After this, there was a short cessation of these 
was fain to withdraw to America, until the season open tokens of popular discontent; but it was 
of danger had expired. only that they might assume a more secret and 
Although the habeas corpus suspension act was | far more dangerous character. Such was the case 
passed on the 3d of March, it did not become | especially at Manchester, where an insurrection 
law until the 29th, and during this interval an | was planned for the 30th of March, in which a 
event occurred in Manchester which seemed to | rising of 5000 malcontents was to be made, the 
prove the suspension unnecessary. That great | military barracks attacked, and factories burned 
manufacturing city and emporium of the cotton- | down, the attention of the soldiers inthe meantime 
trade had suffered more than an ordinary share | being distracted, either by real attacks or false 
of the prevalent distress, and was therefore more | alarms while the principal mischicf was going 








deeply involved in radical conspiracies than most | on. But on tinding that their plot was discovered, 
of the disaffected districts of England. Its re-| and that a sufficient number of troops had been 
formers were only awaiting the leading movement | brought into the town, the project was abandoned. 
of their brethren of London to be up and doing; | Such was also the fate of a still more formidable 
but although repeated meetings had been as- | insurrection, which was appointed to take place 
sembled at Spafields after the unsuccessful at- | about the middle of May. From the great 
tempt of Hunt and Watson, they had dissolved | centres of poverty and political discontent, the 
either in silence or a few harmless speeches. Im- | counties of Derbyshire, Nottingham, andthe West 
patient of these delays, the Manchester leaders | Riding of York, a new expedition was to march 
proposed that their followers should assemble in | to London, not like pilgrims or paupers muffled 
a body near St. Peter’s Church, provided with | in blankets, but with arms in their hands, which 
knapsacks and blankets, and march in a body to | they either had prepared for the occasion, or ex- 
London, to lay their complaints and petitions | pected to seize by the way; and in this warlike 
before the prince-regent in person. To this they | fashion they were to take by force the redress 
were encouraged by the report that a large array | which had been denied to their petitions. But 
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here, also, the magistrates stepped in, and the 
design was crushed before it could proceed to 
action. Undismayed by this failure, a party of 
reformers, in the month of June, numbering not 
more than 100 men, assembled at Pentridge, 
a village to the west of the river Derwent, and 
not far from the direct road to Nottingham, 
and marched towards that town through Ripley 
and Eastwood. They expected to be joined at 
Nottingham by the discontented of that quarter, 
and imperiously demanded the surrender of arms 
at houses on the way; but on coming nigh the 
town, they encountered a body of hussars, by 
whom they were put to flight, while their captains 
were made prisoners. These insurrections pro- 
Jonged the suspension of the habeas corpus act, 
which, by a fresh vote of both houses, was not to 
end uutil the 1st of March, 1818. This highly un- 
popular measure, also, of arming government with 
despotic power, for the suppression of popular 
insurrections, was not the only offence with which 
ministers were charged. Every meeting held by 
the insurgents, and every plan they devised, was 
made known to the authorities ; and hence the 
readiness with which every rising had been 
suppressed. But this knowledge, however useful, 
had in many cases been obtained by an un-Bri- 
tish system of espionage, and not a few of the 
members of these reform societies were alleged 
to be in the pay of government. In some in- 
stances, also, the ministerial spies were supposed 
to have been, not merely passive observers, but the 
most active fomenters of the discontent; and to 
have instigated the worst outbreaks of the revolt, 
that they might make their services to govern- 
ment more remunerative, or further the political 
purposes of their secret employers. It was well 
for Britain that this season of trial was now upon 
the close, and that a happier era was about to 
dawn. The struggle of the South American pro- 
vinees for independence, which had been going 
onward since 1794, was now assuming a promis- 
ing character, especially in Mexico and New 
(irenada; and in its final suecess, which was 
thought to be not far distant, British industry 
hoped to find a new sphere for the employment 
of its activity and resources. And at home, 
the revival of our commerce and manufactures, 
the restoration of mercantile confidence and 
security, and a propitious harvest, were about to 
lighten that public discontent which clamoured 
for anarchical change under the name of reform, 
and to suppress that rebellion of hunger-bitten 
necessity which, in every state, has always been 
found the most dangerous of all rebellions. 
These hopes, however, were but distant, and 
chequered with such misgivings that something 
more immediate was needed to recal the loyalty 
of the people, which the last two years had so 
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greatly unsettled. And that restorative was 
vouchsafed, but in a manner which none could 
have expected or desired. It was the death 
of the Princess Charlotte. Amidst these politi- 
cal commotions, her amiable character had only 
the more endeared her to all parties; and the 
nation universally rejoiced in the prospect that 
she was about to give birth to a future sovereign 
of the British throne, who should ascend it when 
her own reign had closed in prosperity and peace. 
On the night of the 4th of November she gave 
birth to a male child, but it,was still-born, and in 
a few hours after she herseif expired. Jn this 
sudden manner the hopes of millions were crushed: 
the desire of their eyes was taken away with a 
stroke, and in every house there was mourning. 
In this case, also, the public anguish was deep- 
ened by the report that both deaths were attri- 
butable to medical indecision; and that during 
the long-protracted and dangerous period of la- 
bour, those necessary stimulants which the mere 
village practitioner would have successfully ad- 
ministered to the wife of the humblest cottager, 
were timidly withheld. She was buried on the 
18th of November, and on that day there was a 
cessation of business not only in the capital but 
over the whole empire. 

The succession in the eldest line of the royal 
family being thus extinct, and uo heir presump- 
tive being left of the numerous race, although 
twelve of the fifteen sons and daughters of George 
III. were still alive, four new marriages took 
place among them during the ensuing year. The 
first was that of the Princess Elizabeth, now forty- 
eight years old, to the Prince of Hesse-Homburg ; 
the second was the marriage of the Duke of 
Cambridge ; and the third and fourth, of the 
Dukes of Clarence and Kent, both of whom 
were married on the same day. Of all these mar- 
riages, that of the Duke of Kent to the Princess 
Mary Louisa Victoria, sister of the widowed 
Prince Leopold, was the most welcomed, as the 
duke was a favourite with the popular party ; 
and if their wishes had selected him as the con- 
tinuator of the Hanoverian succession, we know 
that in this case they were not disappointed. 

As a breathing interval was given by the pre- 
sent tranquillity, and the fair hope afforded of a 
return of our national prosperity, the principal 
efforts of 1818 were to redress the grievances of 
the past and prevent their recurrence. On this 
account, as soon as the speech from the throne 
was read, the opposition in both houses demanded 
an instant repeal of the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act; and accordingly a bill to that cffect 
was passed without delay. <A bill of indemnity 
was also passed in favour of ministers for the 
steps they had been compelled to adopt during 
the late insurrections ; for they continued to be 
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heavily blamed for their proceedings in the em- 
ployment of spies, and the apprehension and 
punishment of rioters. Happily, for the present, 
there were no more plots to detect, nor outbreaks 
to suppress; for the people, having felt the useless- 
ness of resistance, as well as obtained repossession 
of their rights and privileges, along with the 
habeis corpus act, were disposed to improve 
their condition by lawful means, rather than in- 
trigue and violence. In cheaper food, in more 
abundant employment, and better wages, they 
had substantial proofs that the true season of 
relief had at last arrived, and that it depended 
upon their own industry to avail themselves of 
its benefits. The following picture of the gene- 
ral state of matters, by Mr. Windham Quin, in 
seconding the address in the commons, although 
somewhat too glowing, was in its main parti- 
culars substantially correct, and acknowledged 
as such by those who listened : “Last year strong 
men were to be seen in distress for want of work ; 
now, wages have advanced; industry, which is 
the staple foundation of national wealth, has a 
fair field for its exertion. The country, if I may 
so express myself, feels an increased circulation 
in every artery, in every channel of its commerce. 
Last year the fires were extinguished in most of 
the iron works; now they are in full activity, 
and the price of iron has risen from £8 or £9 to 
about £14aton. The demand for linen, the staple 
of the north of Ireland, is unprecedented, both as 
to quantity and price. The funds are now eighty, 
last year they were about sixty-three. Money 
is most abundant, and when lent at mortgage to 
good security, lowering in rate of interest, and 
to be had at 43 per cent., at the same time that 
sales of land are effected at better prices than 
last year. Gold, too, has re-appeared, and the 
little request in which it is held, seems to declare, 
that a belief in the stability of our financial sys- 
tem is universal. Let me notice the return of 
confidence among all classes and descriptions of 
men—the farmer, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, all seem to feel its vivifying influence.” 
But something more than the return of national 
abundance was felt to be necessary for the es- 
tablishment of peace and security. The late 
commotions, and the trials that followed, had 
disclosed a large amount of ignorance, vice, and 
irreligion among the lower orders, which, at 
every recurrence of public reverse, would be 
certain to produce the same disastrous conse- 
quences. The best safeguard of the state was 
the elevation of these classes through the means 
of education; and the commencement was made 
at the opening of parliament, by recommending 
that the sum of £1,000,000 sterling should be 
raised by exchequer bills for supplying the want 
of churches and chapels of ease, where the increase 
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of the population made this church accommodation 
necessary. This was a small sum as compared 
with the want; but it was justly calculated that 
the example of government, in this provision for 
religious instruction to destitute localities, would 
be extensively seconded by private benevolence. 
Another important step in this direction was Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Brougham’s motion for a com- 
mittee of inquiry respecting the education of the 
poorer classes—the commencement of that great 
educational plan out of which so many public 
schools and literary institutions for the common 
people were afterwards produced. That such 
remedies were needful, was shown by the readi- 
ness of the operatives to continue their combina~- 
tions for higher wages, and the disturbances that 
still continued to arise on that account, particu- 
larly at Burnley and Stockport, which required 
to be suppressed by the military. 

The chief political event by which this year 
was signalized, was the full and complete recon- 
ciliation of the allied powers with France, by 
withdrawing their army of occupation. This 
occupation was a painful reminiscence of past 
wars and mutual injuries; it was galling to a 
high-spirited people like the French ; and as long 
as it was continued, there was no assurance to 
Europe of international amity or a lasting peace. 
According to the terms of the original treaty, 
this military hold upon France would have con- 
tinued two years longer, had not the present 
stability of the Bourbon throne, and the general 
tranquillity, given assurance that such a precau- 
tion was no longer required. A congress was 
therefore assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle during 
the autumn of the present year, where the Em- 
peror of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the 
Emperor of Austria, with their principal min- 
isters, the Duke of Wellington and the represen- 
tatives of some other powers, agreed that the 
army of occupation might be safely withdrawn, 
and the nation left to its own control. A nego- 
tiation to this effect was accordingly opened by 
the allied sovereigns with Louis XVIII; the 
pecuniary obligations of France were discharged ; 
and the army, with its commander the Duke of 
Wellington, was recalled in October, after having 
been in France three years. 

The death of Queen Charlotte was the principal 
event that occurred in England towards the close 
of this year. She died at Kew, on the 17th of 
November, in the seventy-fifth year of her age. 
Although her disposition was not of that ingra- 
tiating character which had made her royal hus- 
band so popular, yet the zeal with which she 
seconded the efforts of George III. to purify the 
English court, and the decorum which her example 
introduced into the social life of the great and 
the fashionable, will be felt and remembered, long 
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after the recollections of her pride and parsi- 
mony have passed away. 

We now turn to events in India, where the 
British arms, although encountered by occasional 
reverses, had been steadily proceeding in their 
career of conquest. On commencing his adminis- 
tration as governor-general, on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1813, the Earl of Moira, afterwards Marquis 
of Hastings, was obliged, almost immediately, 
to concert measures for the defence of our 
eastern empire, the frontiers of which were 
assailed by the Burmese in one quarter, and the 
Nepaulese in another. The first of these were 
kept in check for the present, and obliged to 
retire, but the Nepaulese were not to be so c8n- 
trolled. In May, 1814, and while negotiations 
were going on, they had treacherously attacked 
and murdered all the police-officers stationed in 
Botwul; and in the first campaign against them 
during the latter part of the same year, Major- 
general Gillespie lost his life in an unsuccessful 
attempt upon the fort of Kulunga, in the Doon 
district. Other reverses had been suffered by 
our troops in this disastrous campaign, by which 
the prestige of British invincibility was shaken, 
and the Nepaulese emboldened to bid it defiance. 
Nor was it difficult to account for these unfortu- 
nate results. The frontier of Nepaul, which was 
about 600 miles in length, and rugged and hilly, 
abounded in defensible positions; the people 
were brave and hardy; and the Ghorkas, the 
principal part of the population, whose chief 
trade was war and conquest, and who were so em- 
boldened with success that they believed them- 
selves invincible, had 12,000 soldiers, dressed, 
armed, and disciplined in imitation of the Com- 
pany’s sepoys, When the campaign was planned, 
our Indian government was lamentably ignorant 
of the country, and when our troops advanced 
upon it, they found the passes of hills, forests, 
and jungles, of which they had never heard, occu- 
pied by those hardy mountaineers, whose resist- 
ance was conducted with courage and no small 
portion of military skill. From all these cir- 
cumstances, the Nepaulese war was considered 
to be the most arduous which the British had 
as yet waged in India; and, encouraged by his 
successes, the Ghorka commander had torn in 
pieces the letter of the British general, summon- 
ing him to surrender. But their pride and their 
confidence were tamed by a series of successes 
with which the operations of Sir David Auchter 
lony were attended ; and the Ghorka Viceroy of 
Nepaul, yielding to necessity, agreed, in April, 
1815, to an armistice, by which a large portion of 
their territory was surrendered to British military 
occupation. But when the terms of a treaty of 
peace were proposed, the viceroy protracted the 
negotiation to the close of the year, and finally 
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refused his signature. The war was therefore 
renewed, and on this occasion with every circum- 
stance in favour of the British. They already 
occupied the whole of the low country to the 
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banks of the Sutlej; they were now acquainted 
with the mountain passes and the nature of this 
new kind of warfare ; and they were confident in 
the courage and skill of their leader, Auchterlony, 
by whom their campaign had hitherto been 
successfully conducted. He advanced in three 
columns towards the range of hills which forms 
the natural boundary of Nepaul; and when its 
few assailable passes were reached, which the 
Ghorkas had fortified, and were prepared to hold 
out to the uttermost, he penetrated through one 
of these passes which had been neglected, and 
totally routed them near Muckwanpoor, where 
they collected their whole army, in the hope of 
driving him back. In this battle, the Nepaulese 
troops not only behaved with great courage and 
spirit, but displayed an amount of military skill 
that seems to have astonished their conquerors, 
Their guns were fitted with tangent scales, an 
improvement that had been but lately introduced 
into our own artillery in India; and during the 
action they threw shrapnell-shells, which the 
French themselves were as yet unable to use. 
Muckwanpoor would soon have fallen, which 
would have opened up the way for an advance 
of the British upon the capital ; but convinced of 
the hopelessness of further resistance, the Rajah 
of Nepaul submitted to the terms of peace. These 
were nothing more than had been demanded 
during the previous year, and which were now 
signed on the 2d of March, 1816. The rajah 
bound himself never to disturb the Company’s 
frontiers, or the territories of any of its allies; 
never to advance any claim to the territories 
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which had formerly been disputed, or which were 
now ceded to the Company; never to retain in 
his service any British subject, or the subject of 
any European or American state, without the 
consent of the British government. A still more 
unpalatable condition, as being a badge of defeat 
and subjection, and threat of final subjugation, 
was yielded to by the proud Nepaulese: it was 
to allow the permanent residence of an English 
minister at their court, and to send accredited 
ministers of their own to reside at Calcutta. They 
also gave up the Turaee, a rich and spacious tract 
of territory lying between the Himalayan range 
of mountains and the Company’s dominions, the 
possession of which by the British would suppress 
the incursions of the Ghorka chieftains, and con- 
fine them within the range of their own moun- 
tains. These articles, although so humbling, were 
executed by the Népaulese with a tidelity seldom 
found among the nations of Hindoostan. 

The disasters of the first campaign in Nepaul 
encouraged the Pindarees to become assailants 
of the Company’s territories. These men were 
not a distinctive race, but hordes of freebooters, 
collected from every country and creed, who 
were associated for the common purpose of de- 
vastation and plunder As India was a soil 
fitted for the rapid growth of such evils, these 
Pindarees, who since 1805 had been growing in 
numbers, discipline, and audacity, could now 
muster in thousands, and make war, not upon 
petty villages, but cities and provinces, wherever 
booty was most plentiful. They were a light 
cavalry that could neither be avoided nor over- 
tuken ; the extent of their devastations was only 
matched by their cruelty, and the tortures they 
used on their victims, to wring from them their 
concealed gold and treasures; and as they had 
neither home nor country of their own, they 
were ready to settle upon the territories of those 
sovereigns who were willing to avail themselves 
of their services. Their chief settlement for the 
present was in the neighbourhood of Scindia 
aud Holkar, from whose irregular bands they 
were largely recruited, so that in 1814 they 
could bring more than 40,000 horse into the field, 
all ready, like the Swiss, to sell themselves to the 
highest bidder, and, like the Scottish Borderers 
of old, to plunder friend and enemy alike. Their 
central situation at an equal distance from the 
three presidencies, facilitated their annual plun- 
dering expeditions against the British, whose 
line of posts along the frontiers they could easily 
penetrate; and with every year of late, these 
irruptions had been increasing in boldness and 
the wide extent of their devastations. At length, 
encouraged by the British reverses in the first 
Nepaulese campaign, a body of 8000 Pindarees 
eroased the Nerbudda, in spite of the cavalry 
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and infantry that watched them, and would 
have crossed the Kishna into the Madras presi- 
dency but for the swollen state of the river; but 
they swept along its rich and populous banks, 
leaving a highway behind them of massacre and 
havoc, retreating afterwards with perfect im- 
punity. Another similar expedition was made 
soon after, in which, after crossing the Nerbudda, 
in one day they marched thirty-eight miles, and 
plundered ninety-two villages, while the next 
day they accomplished a march of equal length, 
and plundered fifty-four villages. During the 
twelve days of their stay in the Company's 
territories, they had also put 182 persons to 
a @ruel death, mangled 505, and put 3603 persons 
to different kinds of torture. To repress these 
incursions and protect their territories, the Com- 
pany, in 1816, established a line of defensive posi- 
tions along the course of the Nerbudda, from 
Soonee to Serinagur, nearly 150 miles in length. 
This line, almost as soon as it had been com- 
pleted, the Pindarees were daring and cunning 
enough to penetrate in three different bands, but 
without their former success; for they were over- 
taken, encountered, and so utterly broken and 
dispersed, that few of them recrossed the Ner- 
budda. 

But something more decisive was needed 
against such enemies than a merely defensive 
warfare, and it was resolved, not only to crush 
the Pindarees, but to chastise all who had aided 
and abetted them. As this was a very compre- 
hensive purpose, the plan was laid, and the pre- 
parations made upon an adequate scale. The 
territories in which the Pindarees abode were 
to be encompassed by a widely-extended cordon 
of the Company’s troops, which were gradually 
to converge towards a common centre, surround- 
ing and inclosing the marauders at every point. 
No sooner, however, had the different military 
divisions been put in motion for this purpose, 
than the plan was interrupted by the revolt of 
certain Indian powers, who, during this distant 
occupation of the British armies, hoped that the 
opportunity had arrived for re-establishing their 
own independence. The first of these was Bajee 
Rao, Peishwa of Poonah, who had repeatedly 
struggled in vain to free himself from the Com- 
pany’s control, and who was now encouraged to 
a decisive attempt on account of only one British 
brigade being left at Poonah. But Brigadier- 
general Smith, on hearing of Bajee Rao’s rebel. 
lion, suspended his march against the Pindarees, 
and flew to the rescue of this solitary brigade, 
when it was surrounded, and on the point of 
being overpowered. This prompt arrival de- 
cided the fate of the peishwa; he was attacked, 
defeated, and deposed, and his territories were 
placed under British rule. A similar course 
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was adopted and a like fall experienced by Apa 
Sahib, Rajah of Nagpoor, who, in addition to his 
vwn troops, had a body of between 3000 and 
4000 Arabs, men greatly superior to the Hindoo 
soldiers both in discipline and valour. But al- 
though the rajah’s army was at least 20,000 
strong, it was completely defeated on the 27th of 
November, 1817, near Nagpoor, by a British force 
of not more than 1400 men, and the rajah surren- 
dered himself and his dominions to tbe victors. 

These impediments being removed, the war 
against the Pindarees was resumed, and in 
every case with success, although the Mahrattas, 
alarmed at the growth of the British power, were 
now making common cause with these formidable 
marauders. This sympathy brought us once 
more into hostile contact with the two powerful 
Mahratta chiefs, Scindia and Holkar; and while 
the former escaped the punishment designed for 
him by temporizing and professing neutrality, 
the latter assembled his troops, and entered the 
field against the British. This event compelled 
Sir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas Llislop to 
unite their divisions, and turn aside from the 
Pindaree warfare; and after several skirmishes 
with the Mahrattas, they found, on approaching 
Mehudpoor, that Holkar’s army was drawn up 
to receive them on the opposite bank of the 
Soopra. The British forced the passage of the 
river, and in the battle that followed, Holkar 
was 80 completely defeated that his power and 
hopes were broken, and he humbly sued for 
peace, which was granted to him in January, 
1818. The terms deprived him of all further 
power to do mischief, by compelling him to be- 
come the dependant and ally of the British, to 
whom he was obliged, when demanded, to furnish 
an auxiliary force of 3000 cavalry, and without 
whose permission he could engage in no nego- 
tiations with any foreign power. Besides these 
conditions, he was obliged to cede a considerable 
portion of his territories to the conquerors. 
Thus, finally, was a combination of the native 
powers of India crushed, which, had it been 
formed more promptly, or executed in better 
concert, would have shaken the stability of our 
eastern dominion to its centre. In so very brief 
an outline, in which mere results only can be 
stated, no idea can be conveyed of the difficulties 
encountered by the British armies, and the ex- 
tent of conquest by which their victories were 
rewarded. “Thirty hill-fortresses, each of which 
might have defied the whole Anglo-Indian army, 
fell in the course of a few weeks; and this vast 
Mahratta empire, which had over-shadowed the 
East, and before which the star of the Mogul 
had become pale, was annihilated.”' 





1 Journals of the Sieges of the Madras Army, by Edward Lake, 
Lieutenant of Madras Engineers. 
Von. IV. 
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The fate of the Pindarees, after their power- 
ful allies had been suppressed, was delayed no 
longer. Robbers by profession, and the scourges 
of every country in turn—men whom no mercy 
could restrain or treaties and obligations bind, 
it was felt that in their case the humane usages 
of war must be dispensed with; and they were 
hunted down as criminals whose lives had 
already incurred the death-sentence, and whose 
extirpation both justice and necessity demanded. 
Accordingly, the widely-extended net which the 
British had thrown out, was drawn and closed 
together, and the scattered bands that sought in 
vain to escape were put to death in thousands. 
So complete was their destruction, that Sir John 
Malcolm, in his Memoir of Central India, thus 
writes of them :-—“There now remains nota spot 
in India that a Pindaree can call his home. 
They have been hunted like wild beasts; num- 
bers have been killed; all ruined. Those who 
espoused their cause have fallen. . . A minute 
investigation only can discover these once for- 
midable disturbers, concealed as they now are 
among the lowest classes, where they are making 
some amends for past atrocities by the benefit 
which is derived from their labour in restoring 
trade and cultivation. These freebooters had 
none of the prejudices of caste, for they belonged 
to all tribes. They never had either the pride of 
soldiers, of family, or of country, so that they 
were bound by none of those ties which among 
many of the communities in India assume an 
almost indestructible character. Other plun- 
derers may arive from distempered times ;, but as 
a body the Pindarees are so effectually destroyed, 
that their name is already almost forgotten, 
though not five years are passed since it spread 
terror and dismay over all India.” 

During this Mahratta and Pindaree war events 
had taken place in Ceylon, by which that impor- 
tant island was established under the British 
dominion. It may be said to form the great 
threshold of our Indian empire, from its geogra- 
phical position, being situated at the southern ex- 
tremity of Hindoostan, from which it is separated 
by the Gulf of Manaar and Palk’s Strait. On its 
transfer from Holland to the British, the latter 
found it held by a singular tenure; for while the 
ring of sea-coast was under European possession, 
the central portions were under the dominion of 
the native King of Kandy. Between ‘this native 
independent sovereign and the new British rulers 
of the coast there could not fail to be misunder- 
standings and grounds of quarrel, so that since 
1803 wars had occurred between them, in which 
the British were the principal sufferers. But 
the Kandian sultan had used his advantages 
with such cruelty, and had made his rule s0 
oppressive to his own subjects, that even the 
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Singhalese themselves applied to the strangers 
for aid, which the latter, on account of their own 
grievances, were not slow to grant. The inde- 
pendent territory was invaded, and on the en- 
trance of a British detachment into the capital, 
on the llth of February, 1815, the town was 
found deserted of its inhabitants, while the king 
himself had fled both from the invaders and his 
own people. A few days after, the Singhalese 
apprehended and brought him to trial, and after 
deposing him for his numerous acts of cruelty, 
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oppression, and misrule, they unanimously trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the British government. 
Thus easily, and without a drop of blood being 
shed, the whole island of Ceylon, the ancient 
Serendib of Arabian romance, became a portion 
of our Anglo-Indian empire. A rebellion of the 
natives which followed in 1817, was easily sup- 
pressed towards the close of the following year, 
and since that period, Ceylon has gradually been 
becoming one of the most valuable of our eastern 
possessions, 
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WHE beginning of the year 1819 was , further proposed that the annual sum of £10,000, 


NK signalized by the opening of the | which the queen had enjoyed for the charge of 


fee | new parliament, which assembled 
: yd on the 14th of January, and Mr. 
speaker without competition. The 
royal speech congratulated parliament, and with 
justice, on the evacuation of France by the army 
of occupation, on the brilliant achievements of our 
armies in the East Indies during their late cam- 
paigns, and on the reductions that had been made 
in the expenditure for the army and navy. Men- 
tion was also made of the commercial treaty al- 
ready existing between Britain and the United 
States of America, which was extended to a fur- 
ther term of eight years. But when the same con- 
gratulations alluded to the favourable state of 
the revenue, and the improved appearance of 
trade, commerce, and manufactnres, it was felt 
that these were fallacious, or at the least prema- 
ture. It was known that the most serious dis- 
turbances continued to ferment in the heart of 
the manufacturing districts, while the public in- 
come still fell short of the expenditure to the 
amount of £14,000,000, 

In this state of feeling, the first question to 
try the temper of the new parliament, was the 
appointment of a guardian of his majesty’s 
person, in consequence of the demise of the queen. 
For this office the Duke of York was proposed 
by Lord Liverpool, and the duke’s right to hold 
it was universally admitted. But when it was 
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the king’s person, should be continued to her 
successor in the office, a violent opposition fol- 


Manners Sutton was re-elected , lowed, and the measure was carried only by a 


small majority. Retrenchment was the order of 
the day, and at such a time it was no mere party 
or political outcry, but an urgent necessity. 
Connected with these provisions for the poor old 
king, who was unable either to understand or 
enjoy them, was the maintenance of the royal 
establishment at Windsor. For this £100,000 
had formerly been allowed, which ministers of- 
fered to reduce to £50,000; but although such 
an establishment was represented as an absolute 
mockery in behalf of one who did not need a 
tenth part of it, the proposal of the ministers 
passed by a large majority. 

A very important subject of this session was 
the revision of our criminal code. The sanguin- 
ary character of English law had long been a 
wonder and reproach among foreigners, as well 
as a matter of regret among the reflective of 
our own country; and it was felt that the time 
had come when the frequency of capital punish- 
ments might very safely be diminished. Re- 
peatedly the subject had been brought before 
parliament by that upright and talented lawyer, 
Sir Samuel Romilly; but in consequence of hia 
death in the preceding year, it was now adopted 
and advocated with equal ability by Sir James 
Mackintosh. The time also was favourable, on 
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account of a petition from the corporation of Lon- 
don, complaining of the increase of crime, and 
pointing out the advantage that might accrue 
from the commutation of capital punishments for 
others of less severity. This momentous inquiry 
it was resolved to consign to a committee em- 
ployed upon the examination of prison discipline, 
when, on the following day, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh proposed that the examination of our penal 
code should have a distinct committee of its own. 
After showing the subterfuges which the seve- 
rity of our laws occasioned, and the difficulty of 
obtaining a conviction, in consequence of which 
the worst culprits escaped and the statutes be- 
came a dead letter, he explained his views of 
those circumstances under which alone capital 
punishment should be administered, whereby 
not less than 150 offences needed to be expunged 
from the catalogue. His motion was carried, 
and before the end of the session a committee of 
inquiry was formed, of which he was appointed 
chairman. 

Another very momentous affair of this ses- 
sion was the consideration of the national cur- 
rency. The commencement of the war in 1793, 
and the return of peace in 1815, had equally 
produced an abrupt diversion of capital, which 
was keenly felt by the productive classes, and 
finally by the whole community. To this was 
added the want of money accommodations during 
the period of agricultural distress, in consequence 
of the Bank of England, at the return of peace, 
having been obliged to reduce its paper circula- 
tion, from the apprehension of soon being called 
upon to pay in gold. Country bankers were in 
like manner compelled to limit their issues, until 
the question of the resumption of cash payments 
by the Bank of England should be settled. It 
was no wonder that a subject of such vital im 
portance to every individual should have given 
rise to about fifty debates and conversations in 
both Houses of Parliament. The principal partsof 
the government plan, which was finally adopted, 
were the following :— That it was expedient that 
the restrictions on payments in cash by the bank 
should be continued beyond the 5th of July, 
1819, the term fixed by law; that a definite 
period should be tixed for the termination of 
the restriction, and that in the meantime certain 
preparatory measures should be taken ; that pro- 
vision should be made for the gradual repay- 
ment to the bank of £10,000,000 of its advances 
for the public service; that from the Ist of 
February, 1820, the bank should he obliged to 
give in exchange for its notes gold, assayed and 
stamped, in quantities of not less than sixty 
ounces, at the rate of 81s. per ounce; that from 
the 1st of October, 1820, it should be obliged to 
pay gold for its notes in the same manner, at the 
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rate of 798. 6d. per ounce; that after the lst of 
May, 1821, the rate should be 77s. 10}d. per 
ounce; that from the lst of May, 1823, the 
bank should pay its notes on demand, in the 
legal coin of the realm; and that the laws pro- 
hibiting the melting and exportation of the coin 
should be repealed. 

The session was closed by the regent in person, 
on the 13th of July. In the close of his speech 
he adverted to the seditious spirit still at work 
in the manufacturing districts; and notwith- 
standing the self-gratulations of ministers at the 
opening of parliament, the existence of such a 
spirit was too notorious to be denied. The ex- 
travagant hopes which the many had founded 
upon the return of peace had been disappointed ; 
for its benefits, instead of being instant and im- 
mediate, were of slow growth, while low wages 
and high-priced provisions were still the order 
of the day. Under such circumstances, it was 
easy for restless demagogues to persuade the ig- 
norant multitudes that their continued depres- 
sion arose from a corrupt court, a venal ministry, 
and unjust taxes; and that the blessings of peace 
and the fruits of their own industry could not 
be realized until these obstacles were removed. 
These sentiments were trumpeted in speeches at 
popular reform meetings, and disseminated in 
pamphlets and broad-sheets, until they became 
unalterable truths in the eyes of those who cared 
for no other hind of instruction. At this time, 
also, several changes had occurred among them 
which foreboded an increase of danger to the 
government. They had assumed the title of 
radical reformers, indicating the root-and-branch 
work which they meant to follow out, instead of 
stopping at half-measures, and their avowed 
purpose to make the members of parliament the 
true representatives of the people, or, in other 
words, the puppets and mouth-pieces of their 
own party; they had introduced female reform 
societies, for the purpose of co-operating with 
the men, and instilling into the minds of their 
children “a deep-rooted hatred of our tyrannical 
rulers ;” and finally, under the pretext of taking 
healthful open-air exercise after the close me- 
chanical labours of the day, they met in bands 
at evening, and even at midnight, in the suburbs 
of the great towns, where their chief recreations 
consisted of military drill, of marching and 
counter-marching. No arms, indeed, were as 
yet brought to such meetings; but these appa- 
rently harmless parades would soon teach them 
not only where to find, but how to use them. 
In like manner, a cap of liberty became their 
favourite standard, and the French revolution 
their favourite theme of declamation. 

While the minds of the working-class reformers 
of Great Britain were in this irritated state, the * 
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proceedings of the allied sovereigns upon the 
Continent at this period exasperated them into 
double fury. Confident in their safety and 
power, now that their dreaded enemy was put 
down, and forgetful of the liberal promises they 
had made to their subjects while he was in the 
ascendant, these royalties were endeavouring to 
establish their rule more firmly than ever, by 
roaking it more despotic. This was distinctly 
evinced at the congress of Carlsbad, where the 
liberty of the press and liberal opinions in gene- 
ral were denounced, and menaced with severe 
penalties. In this way the Holy Alliance were 
redeeming their pledge, and governing upon the 
principles of Christian justice and humanity ! 
The radicals took the alarm. They had persisted 
in believing that the regent was secretly a mem- 
ber of the alliance; that Lords Castlereagh and 
Sidmouth were the purchased adherents of these 
foreign despots ; and that under such agencies the 
same restrictions which had been imposed upon 
the liberties of the Continent would be speedily 
introduced into Britain. This was a new theme 
for the popular advocates of reform, and a justifi- 
cation of bolder measures than had hitherto been 
contemplated ; and not only annual parliaments, 
universal suffrage, and vote by ballot became 
their prevalent demand, but the propriety also 
of the use of physical force in obtaining these 
important concessions was boldly asserted. It 
was even queried in their more private meetings, 
whether the people had not a right to destroy 
the Bank of England, and to equalize all classes 
by an agrarian division of the landed property 
of the country. In such a state of things the 
government could not look tranquilly on, or its 
adherents be without alarm ; and the commence- 
ment of open strife and bloodshed was nothing 
more than a question of time and place, which 
circumstances were sure to settle. This was 
done at Manchester on the 16th of August, 1819. 
The reformers of that city having convened a 
great public meeting on the 9th, with the object 
of proceeding, in their own way, to the choice 
and election of a parliamentary representative, 
were apprised by the magistrates that the object 
was illegal, and that such meeting was illegal; 
upon which the design was modified, and a meet- 
ing convened for the 16th, to petition for a sweep- 
ing reform in parliament. 

A little before noon on the 16th, the first body 
of reformers began to arrive on the scene of 
action, which was a piece of ground called St. 
Peter's Field. These persons bore two banners 
surmounted with caps of liberty, and bearing the 
inscriptions—“ No Corn Laws,” “Annual Parlia- 
ments,” “Universal Suffrage,” “Vote by Ballot.” 
The flags, after being paraded round the field, 
were planted on a waggon, on which the orators 
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of the day had taken their stand ; but other flags 
appeared and remained stationary in different 
parts of the crowd. Numerous large bodies of 
radicals continued to arrive from the towns in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester till about one 
o'clock, all preceded by flags, and many of them 
came up in regular marching order, five deep, 
as if they had been well drilled and trained. 
Two clubs of female reformers advanced, one of 
them numbering more than 150 members, and 
bearing a white silk banner. There was a body 
of reformers who timed their steps to the sound 
of a bugle, with much of a disciplined air; there 
was another that had assumed the motto of the 
illustrious Wallace, “God armeth the Patriot.” 
The multitude nowamounted toa number roundly 
computed at 80,000, and the arrival of the hero 
of the day was impatiently looked for by the ra- 
dicals. Nothing less than a fearful riot, with 
murder and plunder, was expected by the mer- 
chants, mill-owners, and the prosperous classes 
generally. At last orator Hunt made his appear- 
ance, and, after a rapturous greeting, was invited 
to preside. Mounting a scaffolding, he began 
to harangue his admirers. A band of special 
constables, who had taken up a position on the 
field without resistance, now disposed themselves 
so as to form a line of communication from a 
house where the magistrates were sitting to the 
stage or platform erected for Mr. Hunt. The 
orator had not proceeded far when the appear- 
ance of the yeomanry cavalry advancing at a 
brisk trot excited a panic in the outskirts of the 
meeting. The civic force entered the inclosure, 
and after pausing for a minute to recover their 
disordered ranks, they drew their swords and 
brandished them in the air. The multitude, by 
the direction of their leaders, gave three cheers, 
to show that they were undaunted by this intru- 
sion, and the orator had just resumed his speech 
to assure the people that this was only a trick to 
disturb the meeting, and exhorted them to stand 
firm, when the yeomanry dashed into the crowd, 
making for the platform. That immense mob 
offered no resistance; they fell back on all sides, 
overturning one another. The commanding of- 
ficer approached orator Hunt, and brandishing 
lis sword, told him that he was his prisoner. 
Mr. Hunt, after enjoining the people to tranquil- 
lity, said that he would readily surrender to any 
civil officer on his showing his warrant. Mr. 
Nodin, the principal police-officer, then stepped 
forward, and, producing his warrant, quietly re- 
ceived Hunt into custody. A few other persons, 
against whom warrants had been issued, were 
likewise apprehended; othera who stood in the 
same predicament escaped in the crowd. Some 
of the yeomanry then cried out, “ Have at their 
flags!” and upon this the troop began to atrike 
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down the banners, raised in various parts of the 
fielda, cutting to right and left to get at them. 
The people scampered off in all directions, and 
the yeomanry spurred after them, losing all com- 
mand of temper. There was then a dreadful 
scene of confusion; numbers were trampled un- 
der the feet of men and horses; many women as 
well as men were cut down by sabres; several 
were slain on the spot, and among these were a 
peace-officer and a female—for the undisciplined 
heroes scarcely knew what they were doing, and 
slew where they wished to save. The whole num- 
ber of persons more or less injured was set down 
at between 300 and 400; but it should appear 
that this number is exaggerated by the suffering 
party, and that nine-tenths of the injuries re- 
ceived were of a very trifling nature. In their 
retreat the reformers threw stones and brick-bats 
atthe yeomanry. It is said that some stones were 
thrown in the same direction before the yeomen 
charged the people, and that the riot act was read 
by the magistrates before a sword was used ; but 
some doubt rests upon one, if not upon both of 
these assertions. The yeomanry was chiefly com- 
posed of a set of hot-headed young men belonging 
to rich families, who entertained a too great con- 
tempt and dislike of spinners, and weavers, and 
dyers, machine-makers, and other artisans, who 
made up the reform assemblage. The riot act 
was read, but it seems to have been read when 
nobody could hear it. In less than ten minutes 
from the first charge of the yeomanry, the ground 
was entirely cleared of its former occupants, and 
was filled by various bodies of military, both 
horse and foot. Mr. Orator Hunt, with the 
broken staves uf two of his banners carried in 
mock procession before him, was hurried before 
the magistrates, who sent him to prison on a 
charge of high treason. He was soon locked up 
in a solitary cell; and the other prisoners were 
confined with the same precaution. Before night 
the town of Manchester was brought into a tole- 
rably quiet state, military patrols being stationed 
at the end of almost every strect. 

As soon as the news of this riot and its sup- 
pression reached London, a cabinet council was 
held; and acting on the partial statements of the 
despatch, the thanks of government were re- 
turned to the magistrates, and to all the military 
engaged, for their prompt and efficient conduct 
in the affair. This was a signal for the opponents 
of government and friends of reform in London; 
and at a numerous meeting held in the Palace- 
yard, Westminster, on the 2d of September, at 
which Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. John Cam 
Hobhouse, his colleague in the representation of 
Westminster, were the principal speakers, the 
affair of Peter's Field was denounced as a massacre, 
and a foul attempt to destroy the liberties of 
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Englishmen; and an address founded on these 
resolutions was sent to the prince-regent. The 
opposite party were provoked by the occasion 
to call meetings of their own, in which counter- 
addresses were drawn up, justifying the suppres- 
sion of the Manchester meeting, and offering to 
raise yeomanry corps for the support of govern- 
ment, and the maintenance of public order. 
Under such auspices the prisoners were brought 
to trial; but the capital charge of treason against 
them was abandoned, and imprisonment, from 
one to two years and a half, was the utmost 
punishment inflicted upon five of the chief leaders 
of the meeting. Still the alarm had been too 
great, and the supporters of government were 
too numerous to allow the present state of affairs 
to go on unchecked ; and to obtain the restoration 
of order and secure the inviolability of their own 
property, they were but too ready to place an 
undue power in the hands of the ministry. The 
well-known “Six Acts” were introduced, and 
were carried by large majorities through both 
houses. In the lords they were proposed by 
Viscount Sidmouth; in the commons by Lord 
Castlereagh. They consisted of the following 
bills. -1. To take away the right of traversing 
in cases of misdemeanour. 2. To punish any 
person found guilty on a second conviction of 
libel, by fine, imprisonment, and banishment for 
life. 3. For preventing seditious meetings, re- 
quiring the names of seven householders to the 
requisition which, in future, convened any meet- 
ing for the discussion of subjects connected with 
church or state. 4. To prohibit military training, 
except under the authority of a magistrate or 
lord-lieutenant. 5. To subject cheap periodical 
pamphlets on political subjects to a duty similar 
to that on newspapers. 6. To give magistrates 
the power of entering houses by night or by day, 
for the purpose of seizing arms believed to be 
collected for unlawful purposes. The only one 
of these bills which passed without opposition 
was that for the prevention of secret military 
training. The entering of houses by night, and 
the restrictions on the press, were strongly ob- 
jected to. These acts were to continue in force 
for the term of five years. 

The year 1820 commenced with gloomy aus- 
pices in the political horizon. On the 2lst of 
January, the humane, benevolent, and popular 
Duke of K&nt died, leaving behind him an infant 
daughter, Alexandrina Victoria, who now 80 
happily occupies the British throne. Only eight 
days after the duke’s death, the great bell of St. 
Paul's again sent forth its deep knell, to announce 
a demise of still higher importance, for his father, 
the king of the realm, had departed. 

George ITI. died in Windsor Castle on the night 
of Saturday, the 29th of January, 1820, ig-the 82d 
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year of his age, and (counting the ten years of 
the regency) in the 60th year of his reign. For 
some years before his death he had been totally 
blind ; and it does not appear that any tem- 
porary return of reason allowed him to compre- 
hend and rejoice at the issue of the momentous 
struggle in which he left his country engaged in 
1810, when his malady drove him into retirement. 
We only know that when others desponded his 
hopes were high, and that, so long as he had 
reason, he never despaired of the final triumph 
of England. No man within his realms hada 
more thoroughly English heart, or a more ardent 
desire to promote the welfare of the people and 
the interests and honour of the country. Un- 
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became endeared to the people in the midst of 
the misfortunes of the first American war; and 
perhaps no sovereign had ever been more popu- 
lar than he was during the last twenty-five 
years of his reign. The time is not yet come for 
drawing up an impartial, dispassionate, and com- 
plete character; but it may be well remarked 
now, that nearly every circumstance concerning 
him which has been brought to light of late years, 
and nearly every conversation which has been re- 
ported, or letter written by him which has been 
published, have tended to clear away the pre- 
judices of former times, and to raise our’estimate, 
not merely of the goodness of his heart and in- 
tentions, but also of the powers of his intellect, 


popular in his youth and earliest government, he | and of his capacity for public business. 
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eee nas HE accession of George IV. to the 
Yax@ae| throne was merely nominal, for 
: virtually he had been king for the 
last ten years; but the glories of 
his regency, through the success 
of our arms, had eclipsed what- 
ever ould be Secnedad from his sovereignty, sur- 
rounded as he was by political agi domestic 
troubles, which his new position could only 
tend toaggravate. He had also passed the bright 
meridian of life, and at the period of his acces- 
sion was laid upon a bed of sickness, from which 
it was at one time feared he would never rise. 
Even his assumption of the royal title was ac- 
companied with a great embarrassment. George 
IV. was king, but who was queen of Great Bri- 
tain? In the alteration of the form of prayer in 





the church service, the name of her who was 
legally queen-consort had been omitted; and as 
Princess of Wales her allowance from the civil 
list had ceased with the death of George III. It 
was now asked in parliament whether she, their 
queen, was to be supported according to her high 
station, or left to wander in beggary through 
foreign lands. It was a perplexing question both 
for her friends and enemies, as the former saw 
no need for the claim of a titlé which they con- 
sidered as hers by law already, while the latter 
were unwilling to concede it. A vote, therefore, 
of a royal yearly allowance was passed in her 
favour without a division, but also without speci- 
fying her royal right and title to such allowance. 
On the close of parliament, by commission, on 
the 28th of February, the lord-chancellor, in his 
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speech on the occasion, turned the public attention 
into a new channel, by announcing that a fearful 
conspiracy had been just detected, sufficient to 
justify the late passing of the obnoxious ‘Six 
Acts,” and to open the eyes of the most sceptical 
to the dangers in which the country was involved. 
The danger alluded to was the Cato Street con- 
spiracy. Its chief leader was Arthur Thistle- 
wood, once a subaltern officer in the West Indies, 
then a resident in France during the hottest of 
the revolution, and finally an associate of the 
Watsons in the Spafields riot, for which he was 
tried but acquitted ; and on his acquittal, he had 
sent a challenge to Lord 
Sidmouth, for which of 
fence he was visited 
with fine and imprison- 
ment. On obtaining his 
liberty, hecontemplated 
the mad design of assas- 
sinating the ministers, 
seizing the Bank, the 
Mansion House, and the 
Tower, and establishing 
a provisional govern- 
ment; while his only 
instruments for the ac- 
complishment of such 
a vast design, were a 
handful of needy, igno- 
rant, desperate men of 
the lower orders, who 
were more likely to at- 
tempt a burglary than 
effect the overthrow of 
a government. But one 
of their number, Ed- 
wards, was in the pay of the home cffice, and 
through his information every step of the con- 
spiracy, until it had ripened into action, was fully 
hnown to the ministry. After various meetings 
and many delays, the conspirators learned from 
Edwards that there was to be a ministerial dinner 
at Lord Harrowby’s house, i Grosvenor Square, 
on Wednesday, the 23d of February, upon which 
Thistlewood exclaimed, “ As there has not been 
a dinner so long, there will, no doubt, be four- 
teen or sixteen there; an 1 it will be a rare haul 
to murder them all together.” The plan which 
he settled was, that on the morrow, which was 
the day of the dinner, one of their number should 
go to the house, with a note addreased to Lord 
Harrowby ; that on the door being opened, the 
rest should rush in, and dividing themselves into 
two parties, one was to be employed in securing 
and binding the servants, while the other should 
enter the dining-room and effect the massacre, 
being also furnished with bags,in which they were 
to bring away the heads of Lords Castlereagh and 
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Sidmouth, in token of their success. While the 
murderers were thus employed, other detach- 
ments were to fire the cavalry barracks, by throw- 
ing fire-balls into the straw sheds, and then at- 
tack the Bank and Tower, which they would 
take with the aid of the mob, who were expected 
to rise in their favour. During the whole of 
Wednesday Lord Harrowby’s house was watched, 
to ascertain that no soldiers or police were ad- 
mitted; and preparations for a banquet were ap- 
parently carried on there till eight o’clock, while a 
strong detachment of the Coldstream guards and 
Bow Street constables were gathering upon the 
rendezvous of the con- 
spirators, to surprise 
and apprehend them. 
The place was a wretch- 
ed stable-loft, the ascent 
to which was by a lad- 
der, in an obscure street 
called Cato Street, near 
the Edgeware Road ; 
aud while Thistlewood 
and his gang were pre- 
paring for action by the 
glimmering light of one 
or two small candles, 
the soldiers and consta- 





bles rushed into the 
room. Instantly the 
we Be me j ish- 
ere lights were extinguish 
PN cee / ed, a scuffle ensued, 
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i shots were fired and 


wounds inflicted; and 
in the confusion‘nine of 
the party were secured, 
while Thistlewood and 
the rest escaped, but several of them, with their 
leader, were captured within three days after. 
In the trials which followed, Thistlewood, along 
with his principal accomplices, Ings a butcher, 
Davison a creole, and Brant and Tidd, shoe- 
makers, were convicted and sentenced to death, 
with the horrible accompaniment of decapitation ; 
but to the last they gloried in their fate as mar- 
tyrs to the cause of liberty, and declared that one 
of their chief purposes was to avenge the “ Man- 
chester massacre,” a declaration that secured for 
them an amount of popular sympathy which the 
atrocious nature of their plot would have ex- 
tinguished. 

Although such a foul, unnational conspiracy 
stood alone, and could find no imitators, the dis- 
content in which it originated was still prevalent 
in the manufacturing districts, and overt acts of 
rebellion were not unfrequent, Such was the case 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where there 
were midnight trainings of the disaffected, with 
the collecting of firearms and manufacturing of 
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pikes, which had continued during the winter, as 
a preparation for a general rising; but when the 
time came, not more than 200 or 300 assem- 
bled at Huddersfield, and on the advance of 
a body of cavalry they fled, leaving their pikes 
and green flag behind them. In Scotland the 
cause of radicalism was equally rampant; and in 
Glasgow the walls were placarded with procla- 
mations, supposed to proceed from a committee 
for the formation of a provisional government, 
requiring the manufacturers to suspend their 
employments till further orders from the com- 
mittee — an imperious command, but readily 
obeyed by the weavers and colliers of Glasgow 
and Paisley, so that the streets were filled with 
thousands of loitering artisans, wondering at 
the mysterious mandate, and talking of a com- 
ing revolution. Happily, no worse outbreak re- 
sulted from this alarming state of matters in 
the north, than a paltry skirmish at Bonnymuir, 
where a party of armed radicals gave battle to 


a troop of cavalry and yeomanry, but were dis- | 


persed, after several of their number had been 
wounded, and nineteen taken prisoners, In all 
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on the suggestions of the committee of inquiry 
appointed during the last session; and of these 
bills, after much discussion, three were success- 
fully carried, and passed into law. By this 
change, private stealing in shops to the value of 
forty shillings—the residence of gipseys for more 
than one year in the realm, or of notorious thieves 
taking up their abode in Cumberland or North- 
umberland—or for any person to be found dis- 
guised in the Mint, or injuring Westminster 
Bridge, were no longer punishable as capital 
crimes. Other acts hitherto capital were also 
modified into simple felonies; such as the re- 
ceiving of stolen goods; the abduction of any maid, 
wife, or widow, for the sake of her fortune ; the 
destroying of trees, breaking down the banks 
of rivers, or wounding cattle; the sending of 
threatening letters; and all the capital offences 
that had been connected with the laws of bank- 
ruptcy and the marriage act—the punishment 


of death in all of these many cases being changed 


into transportation, imprisonment, hard labour, 
or fine. It will be seen from the above enumera- 


| tion, that this purifying sweep of the sponge over 


these cases, however, although there was a close ; the defiled pages of our statute book was fully 
imitation of the combinations, purposes, and | needed, while it will readily be surmised that 
manifestoes which had characterized the re-! much more still remained to be accomplished. 


volutionary proceedings of the French, there 
was an absence of that violent and sanguinary 
spirit with which they had been accompanied, 
and which had formed the source both of their 
crimes and success. The British reformers were 
new to revolutions, and were inapt imitators of 
their more oppressed and less scrupulous and 
reflective types upon the Continent. In every 
case, also, government kept a watchful eye upon 
the disaffected; and both through informers and 
professional spies, whom it appears the ministry 
did not seruple to employ for the purpose, they 
were warned of every intended movement, and 
enabled to crush it at the commencement. 

The demise of George III. having occasioned 
a dissolution of parliament, the new elections 
were marked by few acts of violence, although 
in mMavy cases party contests were keen; and 
from the late exposures of unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings connected with the suppression of poli- 
tical riots, as well as from the increase of num- 
bers added to the opposition, there was little 
promise that the new House of Commons would 
prove as compliant as the old. Of this an indi- 
cation was given by a movement in the way of 
parliamentary reform. This was a bill for the 
disfranchisement of the corrupt borough of Gram- 
pound, which had been moved in the last session 
by Lord John Russell, and which now passed the 
second reading. The subject of the amendment 
of our criminal code was now brought forward 
by Sir James Mackintosh, in mx billa, founded 





Mr. Brougham also brought forward his compre- 
hensive and national plan for the education of 
the poor, but without success; and owing to the 
jealousy of the dissenters, it had finally to be 
abandoned, but not until it had awoke a spirit 
of inquiry, by which the good that had been 
sought was to be effected by other agencies. 
Aud not the least important change that had 
commenced during the session, was that which 
had reference to free trade. During the war, 
when Britain by her maritime superiority had 
engrossed the carrying trade, and enjoyed a 
monopoly of commerce, our merchants had re- 
joiced in this profitable exclusiveness. But now 
that the war was ended, a period of stagnation 
had succeeded, and it was felt that a new im- 
pulse must be given to commercial industry, even 
though it should be at the cost of removing these 
restrictions, and admitting every nation into full 
competition with ourselves. The attention of par- 
liament was called to the subject by petitions 
from the cities of London and Glasgow in favour 
of free trade, and the propriety of a change in 
our commercial policy was suggested in the House 
of Lords, on the 26th of May, by Lord Lans- 
downe, who moved for a committee of inquiry 
concerning the foreign trade of the empire. He 
was seconded by the Earl of Liverpool, and the 
motion was unanimously carried. 

It was at this stage that every public move- 
ment was arrested by the entrance of a new 
personage on the scene. By the advice of 
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Mr, Canning, the Piincess Caroline had retired to 
Italy in 1814. Of the life she had been leading 
during her exile there was many an unfavourable 
and even foul report; and although the “ Deli- 
cate Investigation” had been extinguished, a new 
one had followed her in her wanderings, and all 
the reports that were multiplyimg against her 
were collected, and sent to London, as fresh mat- 
ters of accusation, should circumstances compel 
such a step, Our ambassadors, instructed from 
home, refused torecognize heras Princess of Wales, 
and the courts at which 
they resided were closed 
against her entrance. 
But when her name was 
struck out of the Litur- 
gy, and the recognition 
of her rank as queen 
withheld at the acces- 
sion of her husband, 
she felt as if her silence 
would justify her con- 
demnation —that she 
must come to England 
to demand an open 
trial, and vindicate 
her innocence and her 
claims. She may have 
felt, too, that from the 
utritated state of public 
feeling and the unpo- 
pularity of George IV , 
the bulk of the nation, 
right or wrong, would 
be ready to advocate 
her cause. Mr. Broug- 
ham, her principal legal 
adviser, received her commands to meet her in 
France. He left London on the lst of June, bear- 
ing the following proposition to the queen, which 
had been placed in his hands by Lord Liverpool, 
the premier: “The king is willing to recommend 
to parliament to enable his majesty to settle an 
annuity of £50,000 a year upon the queen, to be 
enjoyed by her during her natural life, and in lieu 
of any claim in the nature of jointure or otherwise, 
provided she will engage not to come into any 
part of the British dominions, and provided she 
engages to take some other name or title than that 
of queen, and not to exercise any of the rights 
or privileges of queen, either with respect to the 
appointment of law officers, or to any proceedings 
in courts of justice. The annuity to cease upon 
the violation of these engagements, viz , upon her 
coming into any part of the British dominions ; 
or her assuming the title of queen; or her exer- 
cising any of the rights or privileges of queen, 
other than above excepted, after the annuity shall 
have been settled upon her.” 
Vou. IV, 
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The princess, who ever proclaimed that she 
was supported by the consciousness of her own 
innocence, rejected these propositions with dis- 
dain, and declared that she would presently be 
in England to confront her enemies, and to appeal 
to a generous people. She was at Calais, ou her 
way to London, on the 5th of June, and the in- 
telligence was conveyed to Whitehall by tele- 
graph. A cabinet council was assembled here- 
upon, and it sat through nearly the whole night. 
On the next morniug—the morning of the 6th— 
the king went in state 
to give the royal assent 
to such bills as had 
passed parliament; and 
this being done, he left 
Lord Liverpool to deli- 
ver the following mes- 
sage to the lords :— 
“The king thinks it 
necessary, in conse- 
quence of the arrival 
of the queen, to com- 
municate to the House 
of Lords certain pa- 
pers respecting the 
conduct of her majesty 
since her departure 
from this kingdom, 
which he recommends 
to the immediate and 
serious attention of this 
house.” 

The papers referred 
to were laid on the table 
in a green bag, which 
was sealed. This was 
the famous green bag which made such a figure 
in the chronicles of the day. <A similar message 
was delivered to the commons by Lord Castle- 
reagh. Both ministers announced the intention 
to move an address to the king, and to refer the 
papers to a secret committee on the following 
day. The lords were silent; but in the commons 
there was some vehement debate. On the 7th, 
Lord Liverpool proposed that the papers should 
be submitted to a secret committee of fifteen peers, 
to be appointed by ballot. Lord Liverpool, how- 
ever, announced that the course to be pursued 
against the queen could not be an impeachment 
for treasonable conspiracy, seeing that Bergami, 
the alleged partner in her guilt, being an alien, 
was not amenable as a traitor to the crown of 
England ; and that to constitute conspiracy there 
must be at least two criminals. The secret com- 
mittee was appointed by ballot on the following 
day. 

While this was passing in the lords there was 
another vehement debate in the commons. Mr. 
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Brougham presented a message from the queen, 
which set forth that she had come to claim her 
rights and maintain her innocence ; that she pro- 
tested against a secret tribunal appointed by her 
accusers; and finally, that she appealed to the 
justice of the House of Commons. Lord Castle- 
reagh declared that ministers were neither per- 
secutors nor prosecutors in this matter; and that 
the illustrious personage would not and could not 
be judged without an open inquiry and examina- 
tion of witnesses. Mr. Canning, who entertained 
a kind and generous feeling towards the princess, 
solemnly vowed that he would never place himself 
in the situation of her accuser. The same emi- 
nent orator and statesman declared that he would 
take no further share in these deliberations; and, 
finding the cabinet resolved to proceed, he very 
soon resigned his office.' Mr. Wilberforce moved 
the adjournment of the question to the next day 
but one, in the hope that during the interval 
some amicable arrangement would prevent a dis- 
gusting investigation, which might go far to taint 
the public morals, and which could not but de- 
grade the two contending parties—the king as 
well as the queen. This motion was agreed to, 
and for several days there was silence in the 
house upon the subject. 

Caroline of Brunswick had landed at Dover 
from the ordinary packet on the 6th, accompanied 
by Alderman Wood and Lady Aun Hamilton. 
Her entry into London was a kind of triumph, 
for she was received with joyful acclamations by 
the common people, and an immense mob fol- 
lowed her carriage, shouting, ‘“The queen for 
ever!” and heaping vituperatious and curses upon 
the heads of her husband’s ministers, On the 
14th, the somewhat radically composed common 
council of the city of London presented an address, 
congratulating her majesty on her arrival in this 
country. The example was speedily followed; 
and for many months the metropolis was kept in 
a ferment by addresses and processions, got up 
by all manner of people, of trades, and of bodies 
corporate and not corporate, in honour of the 
queen's happy return. In truth, from the first 
moment of her arrival, all the discontented and 
disaffected, all the radicals and all the reformers 
of whatsoever kind—all who wished for change, 
and all who wished for commotion and strife— 
rallied round this hapless, reckless woman. The 
cries for annual parliaments, universal suffrage, 
and vote by ballot, were all drowned in the 
louder shouts of “Long live the Queen!” “God 
save the Queen, and destroy her enemies!” For 
any one to have intimated in the streets of Lon- 
don a suspicion of her innocence and spotless 
purity, would have been to make a very perilous 


1 In the autumn of 1816, Mr. Canning had accepted office as 
pwesident of the board of control. 
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experiment on the popular temper. It was very 
soon observed that the hosts of her admirers and 
champions were not made up of the respectabilities, 
and that the most ardent of her followers and 
processionists marched from the lower parts of 
the town, from St. Giles’s and the Whitechapel 
suburb. With a very few exceptions, the ladies 
of rank, station, and character were exceedingly 
shy of her, whatever may have been the Whig 
politics of their husbands, or the speeches by 
them delivered in parliament; and the warmest 
of her supporters and panegyrists in the two 
houses showed no anxiety that their wives and 
daughters should visit her majesty in her own 
house. By a certain party, or rather by two cer- 
tain parties—the Whigs and the Radicals—she 
was seized upon as an instrument proper to work 
out their own designs. They calculated that 
through her means the unpopularity of the king 
might be brought to a climax, and the long-seated 
ministry utterly overthrown. They were there- 
fore determined from the first to set their faces 
against any amicable arrangement or compromise ; 
to support her flagging spirits by incessant ad- 
dresses, processions, and highly-seasoned compli- 
ments; and to prevent, by every means in their 
power, her withdrawing from the conflict. They 
had brought her to the stake, and they were re- 
solutely determined upon keeping her at it. Yet 
apart from these political views, and wholly 
unconnected with them, there was a strong and 
generous feeling in a very considerable part of 
the community in favour of the unhappy princess. 
The heart of the people revolted at anything like 
oppression exercised upon a woman; her illus- 
trious birth, the misfortunes of her family (her 
father and her brother had both fallen in battle 
during the late revolutionary war), her own mis- 
fortunes and sorrows, which had commenced 
from the hour of her union with George, Prince 
of Wales; her natural kindness, benevolence, and 
generosity of disposition ; the long state of aban- 
donment in which she had been left by her hus- 
band; her husband’s youthful profligacy, the 
irregularities of his mature age, and certain con- 
nections which he was notoriously maintaining at 
the very moment he was causing his wife to be 
charged with adultery ;—all these, and many 
other facts and circumstances, pleaded powerfully 
in behalf of Caroline of Brunswick. 

The utter failure of the attempt to arbitrate was 
announced to the House of Commons on the 19th 
of June. Upon this the government pressed pro- 
ceedings. On the 26th of June, whilst the secret 
committee was still sitting, Lord Dacre presented 
a petition from the queen, in which she protested 
against any secret inquiry, demanded time to 
bring her witnesses from abroad, and requested 
to be heard by her counsel. Messrs. Brougham, 
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Denman, and Williams being allowed to present 
themselves at the bar of the house, dwelt elo- 
quently upon the hardships of the queen’s case, 
and on the necessity of delay. On the 4th of 
July the secret committee gave in itsreport. On 
the next day Lord Dacre presented a petition 
from the queen to be heard against the report by 
her counsel. This was refused; and Lord Liver- 
pool, in pursuance of the report, brought in a bill 
of pains and penalties, intituled “An act to 
deprive her majesty Queen Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth of the title, prerogatives, rights, privi- 
leges, and exemptions of queen-consort of this 
realm, and to dissolve the marriage between his 
majesty and the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth.” 
The bill was read a first time, and a copy of it 
was ordered to be sent to the queen. 

We have no space for details of proceedings, 
or for the eloquent pleadings of Brougham and 
Denman. On the 19th of August, Lords Grey 
and King made successive attempts to quash 
the investigation by motions; but the respective 
divisions were 181 to 65 and 179 to64. After 
these divisions had taken place, the attorney- 
general stated his case in support of the bill. 
His statement occupied two days, the 19th and 
2ist of August. As it was ending, on the 21st, 
drums, trumpets, horns, and the shoutings of a 
tremendous multitude, announced the approach 
of her majesty. She entered the House of Lords. 
Then, in her presence, the examination of wit- 
nesses was commenced ; and then—in a very few 
minutes—there was an incident and a scene. 
Upon hearing the clerk of the house call the 
name of Teodoro Majocchi, the third witness, the 
queen started from her seat with a faint cry, and 
rushed out of the house. This man had been 
her servant, and a close eye-witness of most of 
her proceedings fora longtime. It was assumed 
by some that her emotion and her cry proceeded 
from conscious guilt, taken by surprise at the pro- 
duction of such a witness; it was reasoned by 
others that she might have been excited only by 
disgust and indignation at the ingratitude and 
treachery of an old servant. 

The scandalous investigation went on, and day 
by day the disgusting reports of proceedings and 
examination of witnesses filled the newspapers, 
until it came to this—men who regarded the 
purity of their wives and daughters interdicted 
the journals in their houses. On the 7th of Sep- 
tember the case against the queen was closed; 
and an adjournment took place to allow time to 
her counsel for preparing her defence On the 
3d of October, Mr. Brougham delivered the de- 
fence at great length and with astonishing elo- 
quence and effect. He was ably followed by Mr. 
Williams, The examination of the queen's wit- 
nesses continued till the 24th of October. When 
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it was closed, Mr. Denman went over the whole 
case with vast ability, and with equal boldness. 
The witnesses against the queen had in some 
instances prevaricated ; and although a good deal 
of their testimony was perfectly convincing (and 
particularly to such persons as had lived in Italy 
and were conversant with Italian manners), the 
case, in the apprehension of what was perhaps 
the majority of the nation, was left in that state 
which Scotch lawyers call “not proven.” Yet 
none but political fanatics or utter enthusiasts in 
generosity and charity could doubt but that this 
daughter of a most ancient and illustrious house 
had, during her foreign sojourn and rambles, 
behaved with the greatest levity and indecorum. 
Those who judged of her with most severity were 
travellers who had followed her footsteps, or who 
had lived in Italy at the time that she had resided 
in that country; those who judged most favourably 
of her were such as had never quitted their own 
shores, who knew nothing of foreign life, and 
who knew nothing of her foreign story except 
what they took upon trust from the newspapers 
of theday. Dr. Lushington supported Mr. Den- 
man. The king’s attorney and solicitor-general 
occupied the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th, in reply- 
ing. The bill of pains and penalties was read 
a second time on the 6th of November, by a 
majority of 123 to 95. The house having gone 
into committee, a discussion was raised on the 
divorce clause of the bill. Some bishops, and 
other supporters of the bill, resisted this clause 
from religious scruples, or from the dread that 
the queen would recriminate upon her husband. 
In fact, such recrimination had been threatened 
by Mr. Brougham at the very outset of the pro- 
ceedings. Buta parliamentary manceuvre was 
resorted to; the opposition peers voted for the 
divorce clause, and it was carried by a majority 
of 120 to 62. This majority proved highly in- 
jurious on the third reading. Many peers who 
would have voted for the bill without the divorce 
clause, voted against it when the divorce clause 
was made a part of the bill; and thus, on the 
10th of November, the third reading was carried 
by only nine votes, the numbers dividing being 
108 against 99. Lord Liverpool declared that, 
looking at this small majority, and at the 
stute of the public feeling, he and his colleagues 
abandoned the bill. The house adjourned to the 
26th of November. On that day, just as Mr. 
Denman was commencing to read a message from 
the queen, the usher of the black rod presented 
himeelf at the bar; and at this unexpected ap- 
parition, the speaker left the chair, and, followed 
by ministers and the members of the ministerial 
party, proceeded to the House of Lords, there to 
be informed that the session of parliament was 
prorogued by his majesty. And thus ended, in 
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defeat and disgrace to the king, an indecent, ob- 
scene contest, which had filled right-minded men 
with unutterable disgust, and which had made 
every Englishman residing or travelling on the 
Continent hold down his head and blush for his 
sovereign and his country. 

The parliament of 1821, which commenced its 
session on the 23d of January, was characterized 
by the exhibition of a new spirit. From the late 
commotions it had perceived what was absolutely 
needed for the progress of the age and the wants 
of the nation, and that neither peace nor order 
could be assured until the demands of the nation 
were complied with. But before any step in this 
direction could be taken, it was felt that the pre- 
sent ministers must be got rid of; and for the pur- 
pose of defeating them, the Whigs coalesced with 
the Radicals, and adopted the queen’s name as 
their watchword and signal of attack. Here, 
however, their calculations were at fault, for the 
queen’s popularity was now on the wane. Calm 
reflection had succeeded the wild enthusiasm that 
had welcomed her to England, and her trial had 
convinced: many of her warmest adherents that 
however free she had been from actual guilt, her 
conduct had been chargeable with much impru- 
dence and indecorum. Accordingly, when Lord 
Archibald Hamilton moved for a vote of censure 
on ministers, for the omission of her majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy, the motion was defeated by 
a large majority. Another motion of Lord Tavis- 
tock, for a direct censure on the whole of their 
proceedings in the case of her majesty, which 
was brought forward for the purpose of procuring 
the ejection of the ministers, was in like manner 
defeated. Thus also it fared with the third and 
last effort, by which it was proposed to replace 
her name in the Liturgy; it was decisively nega- 
tived. A more important proceeding was the in- 
troduction of the subject of parliamentary reform, 
which had been dinned into the ears of the legis- 
lature by the long and loud outcry from without, 
and which could no longer be safely neglected. 
One motion on thesubject, which defeated itself 
by its own violence, was that of Mr. Lambton 
(afterwards Lord Durham), who proposed to 
divide the kingdom into elective districts, extend 
the franchise to every householder, and limit the 
duration of parliaments to three years. Another, 
and a more moderate one, was that of Lord John 
Russell, who proposed to extend the right of elec- 
tion to the more populous towns that were still 
unrepresented, and to disfranchise every borough 
which might thereafter be convicted of corruption. 
It was lost, indeed, but the subject iteelf was too 
firmly implanted to be rooted out, and after years 
of blight and storm, it was to produce the desired 
fruits. An earnest even already was afforded 
of this result, by the disfranchisement of the 
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borough of Grampound, from which the right of 
election was transferred to the county of York. 
It was a most important feature in the history 
of this session that the cause of parliamentary 
reform had commenced init. Another question 
which in like manner was to wait its time, and 
be successful at last, was that of Catholic eman- 
cipation, which was brought forward by Mr. 
Plunkett on the 28th of February, and supported 
by Mr. Canning. It consisted of two bills, one 
for repealing Roman Catholic disabilities; the 
other, for securing the safety of the Protestant 
church, and the Protestant succession to the 
crown, They were thrown out in the lords, 
chiefly through the protest of the Duke of York, 
the presumptive heir tothe throne. “ Educated,’ 
said his royal highness, “‘in the principles of the 
Established church, the more I inquire, and 
the more I think, the more I am persuaded that 
her interests are inseparable from those of the 
constitution, I consider her as an integral part 
of that constitution; and I pray that she may 
long remainso. At the same time, there is no 
man less an enemy to toleration than myself; 
but I distinguish between the allowance of the 
free exercise of religion, and the granting of po- 
litical power.” By these sentiments the duke 
took the place of his venerated father, and was 
recognized as the head of those who were op- 
posed to Catholic emancipation. 

While these important parliamentary proceed- 
ings were going forward, the tables of both houses 
continued to be inundated with petitions in behalf 
of the queen. The opening speech had recom- 
mended a suitable provision to be made for her, 
instead of that which she had enjoyed as Princesa 
of Wales; but she had expressed her firm deter- 
mination to accept of no settlement while her 
name was omitted in the Liturgy. Not deterred 
by this declaration, £50,000 had been voted to 
her for life; and after some demur, the pressure 
of poverty prevailed: she consented to accept the 
boon, and by doing so lost much of that popular- 
ity which her previous rejection had procured 
for her. But the coronation, which her arrival 
had delayed, must now be solemnized at every 
risk, for George IV. valued the pomp of royalty 
more than even its power, and he could not feel 
himself “every inch a king” until his head had 
been surmounted by the crown. The 19th of 
July was therefore fixed for the pageant; and 
here the queen had determined to take her final 
stand. On the 25th of June, she lodged her claim 
to be crowned, like her royal predecessors, and 
her claim was ably supported by her law ad- 
visers, Messrs, Brougham and Denman ; but after 
a long antiquarian and historical exploration, it 
was found that the coronation of a king did not 
necessarily imply that of his consort, and that 
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since the reign of Henry VIII. only six out of 
thirteen queen-consorts had been crowned; 0 
that, on the strength of these precedenta, her claim 
as aright was rejected. Caroline then wrote to 
Lord Sidmouth, stating her determination to be 
present at the ceremony, and desiring that a 
suitable place should be provided for her accom- 
modation ; and when this was refused, she made a 
similar application to the Duke of Norfolk, as 
Ear]-marshal of England, but with the same re- 
sult. Rejected in these appeals, she now tried 
one that looked like downright insanity; she re- 
quested the Archbishop of Canterbury to crown 
her alone on the following week, while the Abbey 
of Westminster was in preparation for the final 
ceremony, which could be done without further 
national expense. But to her letter containing 
such a singular request, the astonished primate 
returned the following brief reply :—“The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has the honour to acknow- 
ledge with all humility the receipt of her majesty’s 
communication. Her majesty is undoubtedly 
aware that the archbishop connot stir a single step 
in the subject matter of it without the commands 
of the king.” 

The coronation took place, with unwonted 
splendour and magnificence, on the 19th of July 
The queen resolved to be present, or to make a 
scene by seeking admittance in the eyes of the 
people. It is said that the more prudent of her 
friends endeavoured to dissuade her; but it is to 
be apprehended that most of those who sur- 
rounded her, and who were making use of her 
merely for party or factious purposes, without 
any regard to the shock her feelings might sus- 
tain, strongly urged her to go down to the Abbey. 
She went, and stopping before the Abbey door, 
was there refused admittance by the door-keepers 
and military officers on guard. She then wan- 
dered round the Abbey walls, ina vain search of 
some other entrance, and having thus exhibited 
her humiliation, she retired through the dense 
multitude, applauded by some, but hissed and 
hooted and called foul names by others. It has 
been concluded that this was her death-blow ; 
but for many months she had been living ina 
state of excitement sufficient to kill a younger 
and stronger woman. She expired at Branden- 
burg House on the 7th of August; having 
directed that her only epitaph should be—“ Here 
lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured Queen of 
England.” Blood was shed almost over her 
coffin, Ministers had ordered that the funeral 
procession, which was to proceed from Branden- 
burg House towards Harwich (where the body 
was to be embarked for Brandenburg), should 
make a circuit, in order to avoid passing through 
the populous parts of London, where some rioting 
was to be feared. On arriving at Kensington, 
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the procession, finding every road but that leading 
through London blocked up or barricaded by the 
mob, was obliged to take part of the forbidden 
route, intending, however, to get into the high 
north road by passing through Hyde Park. The 
park gate by Apsley House was found closed and 
barricaded, but it was soon forced open by the 
military ; and, followed by a rabble, the funeral 
procession moved up to the Cumberland gate of 
the park. This upper gate was also barricaded, 
and the mob seemed to be determined to prevent 
its being opened, for they stood in a dense mass 
behind their barricade, and some of them threw 
stones and pieces of brick-bat at the soldiery. A 
conflict ensued, in which two of the mob were 
shot dead on the spot—one by a common soldier, 
and one by an officer of the guards. The gate 
being at length forced open, the procession would 
have moved along the Edgeware Road, and have 
soon reached the quiet open country; but the mob 
renewed the conflict with a very unusual show of 
resoluteness; their shouts and shrieks were ter- 
rific; and to prevent bloodshed, the directing civil 
magistrate, Sir Richard Birnie, after consulting 
with some of the military, gave orders that the 
mob should have their own way. The corpse 
was then borne right through London, and- no 
very serious mischief happened. But the govern- 
ment forthwith dismissed Sir Richard Birnie, and 
also deprived that distinguished officer, Sir Robert 
Wilson, of his commission in the army, for having 
remonstrated with some soldiers and an officer on 
duty. Sir Robert's disgrace or deprivation con- 
tinued until the accession of William IV. 

After the coronation, the king was impatient 
to visit the more distant parts of his dominions; 
and on the 11th of August—four days after the 
queen’s decease—he set sail for Ireland, and 
landed at Howth on the following afternoon. 
His arrival threw the Irish into a delirium of 
loyalty, and they hoped all kinds of impossible 
blessings from the event, of which boundless 
plenty and uninterrupted peace occupied the fore- 
ground. It is needless to add how their hopes 
were disappointed, and how the reaction only 
deepened the general poverty and disorder. Her- 
alded by shouting mobs, and scattering his smiles 
and compliments among all classes, he entered 
Dublin on the 17th; and when the accounts 
reached him of the riots at the funeral procession 
of the queen, he expressed himself in no gentle 
terms about his ministers, for not making better 
arrangements for the maintenance of the public 
tranquillity. The king left Ireland on the 7th of 
September, after making a proclamation exhorting 
the people to mutual agreement; but at his de- 
parture the national disturbances were resumed 
with double violence, while this unmeaning visit 
was blamed by the Irish as the cause of their suf- 
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ferings and misfortunes. After resting a few 
days in London, George IV. embarked at Graves- 
end, on the 20th of September, to visit his Ha- 
noverian dominions, the capital of which he en- 
tered on the 11th of October, after travelling from 
Calais, where he landed, through Lisle, Brussels, 
Osnaburg, and Nieuburg. Here he spent ten 
days, and here also he enjoyed the pleasures of a 
second coronation; while he secured the affections 
of his German subjects by adopting their manners 
and using their language, so that, unaccustomed 
to such royal condescension from their former sov- 
ereigns, they regarded him as the beau ideal of a 
patriot king. 

Notwithstanding these royal tours and public 
pageantries, which at other times might have 
arrested public attention and animated the na- 
tional spirit, the general depression still continued, 
and the year 1822 had arrived without realizing 
the hopes which seven long years of peace seemed 
to have warranted. Considerable distress was 
felt among landlords and farmers. Owing to the 
accelerated return to cash payments, which the 
government had insisted upon, the value of 
money rose, and the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce fell still lower. There had been great 
county meetings, and many petitions had been 
presented to government, praying for some relief 
to the agricultural distress. To increase their 
strength, ministers opened the doors of office to 
the Grenville-Wynne party. Lord Grenville re- 
tired from public life, and the Marquis of 
Buckingham, as chief of the party and leader of 
the Jandholders, was created a duke. Mr. Charles 
Wynne was made president of the board of con- 
trol. At this time Lord Sidmouth also retired, 
and was succeeded in the home department by 
Mr. Peel. This latter change proved of inesti- 
mable benefit to government and the country. 
Lord Wellesley, who entertained very liberal 
principles, was appointed Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in the place of Lord Talbot. 

The king opened the session of parliament on | 
the 5th of February. His speech dwelt upon 
the distresses of the Janded interest, and upon a 
new spirit of riot and outrage in Ireland ; and 
his majesty recommended parliament to consider 
of the best means to restore order and law in 
that country. The Marquis of Londonderry 
(Castlereagh), who had succeeded to this title 
upon the death of his father, introduced two bills 
for re-establishing the insurrection act, and the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act in Ireland. 
Both were passed without difficulty. 

Lord Wellesley had the satisfaction of soon 
seeing an end put to the Irish outrages; but he 
could not control the seasons; and a dreadful 
famine came on, produced by the failure of the 
harvest, and especially of the potato crop. The 
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southern and western counties suffered most. 
Government hastened to abate these horrors, 
sending over £500,000 to be placed at the dis- 
posal of Lord Wellesley, and to be dispensed by 
him in charitable relief or in public works. 
Private benevolence came to the aid of national 
generosity. Great subscriptions were raised in 
England and Scotland; and wherever there was 
an English colony or settlement, or any place 
where a few Englishmen were congregated, some 
money was raised for the suffering people of 
Munster and Connaught. 

It was conceived that Mr. Canning, by his 
conduct in the matter of the unfortunate queen, 
had given mortal offence to the king. The fact 
may be doubted. Mr, Canning was now ap- 
pointed to succeed the Marquis of Hastings as 
Governor-general of India. As an exciting and 
noble leave-taking of the House of Commons, 
this illustrious orator, on the 30th of April, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill which should 
restore to Catholic peers their right of sitting and 
voting in the House of Lords. He had spoken 
so frequently on the Catholic question, that it 
seemed difficult for him to introduce any fresh 
matter or novel illustration; but the genius of 
Canning was never so bright as now; and genius 
can make old things new, and give fresh, vivid, 
and startling illustrations to that which is trite. 
He was strongly opposed by Mr. Peel, who pro- 
fessed himself unable to discover any valid rea- 
son for exempting Roman Catholic peers from 
political restrictions to which a whole community, 
professing the same religion, were subject by law. 
Mr. Charles Wetherell was against partial con- 
cessions to the Catholics. If this bill passed, 
Catholic commoners would naturally expect to 
be admitted into parliament next year, and with- 
out restrictions. He would rather deal with the 
measure of emancipation 7” toto than in this 
mutilated form. Mr. Canning’s bill passed the 
commons by a small majority of five voices, but 
it was thrown out by the lords. 

Early in the session Mr. Brougham moved that 
the landed interest should be relieved by an ex- 
tensive reduction of taxes. This motion, being 
opposed by ministers, was negatived. On the 
18th of February Lord Londonderry procured the 
appointment of the agricultural committee; and, 
on the 29th of April, in pursuance of a report of 
this committee, his lordship proposed a plan of 
relief—the repeal of the annual malt-tax, and a 
loan of £1,000,000 by exchequer bills to the 
landed interest, upon the security of warehoused 
corn. This scheme of relief was ultimately 
agreed to. 

The chancellor of the exchequer (Vansittart) 
produced some financial schemes, which were not 
very successful, and which were afterwards re- 
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modelled; but in the course of the session an im- 
portant reduction of taxes, exceeding £3,000,000, 
was effected. 

The king in person prorogued parliament on 
the 6th of August, and on the 10th he embarked 
at Greenwich for Scotland. As his majesty was 
sailing from England to Ireland he had received 
the news of the death of his wife; and now, as 
he was sailing from England to Scotland, he re- 
ceived intelligence of a death which affected him 
much more—the deplorable suicide of Lord 
Londonderry. This high-spirited and, in private 
life, most amiable nobleman, had been over- 
wrought and over-excited. As the king left Lon- 
don for Scotland, the Marquis of Londonderry 
withdrew, in a very excited state, to his pleasant 
villa at North Cray, in Kent, and there, on the 
12th of August, he destroyed himself by cutting 
the carotid artery with a sixpenny penknife, 
which he had bought for the purpose a day or 
two before. Thus lamentably perished, in the 
fifty-fourth year of lus age, an honest and fear- 
less minister, one of the handsomest and most 
elegant of men, whether of his own or of any 
other time—the most amiable and attaching of 
men in private life—the warmest, and at the 
same time the steadiest of friends. A shameless 
rabble rout, with their heads muddled by gin 
and radical newspapers, set up a demoniacal yell 
as his lordship’s cofhn was removed from the 
hearse to be conveyed into the interior of West- 
minster Abbey. But let not this un-English dis- 
play rest upon us as a national reproach ; 1t was 
but the deed of a few ruffians and drunkards, 
and the universal disgust expressed at it cleared 
the national character. 

The death of Lord Londonderry compelled a 
remodelling of the cabinet. The place of leader 
in the House of Commons was left vacant, and 
must be filled. Who could presume to fill it 
while Mr. Canning was in life, and yet in Eng- 
land? Prejudices and objections were removed, 
all obstacles were levelled by the necessity of the 
times, and Mr. Canning, relinquishing his splen- 
did India appointment, took the high office of 
secretary for foreign affairs. 

The Duke of Wellington consented to fill Lord 
Londonderry’s place at the congress of Verona, 
and repaired to Italy early in October. Mr. 
Canning, as secretary, may have somewhat modi- 
fied the foreign policy of Lord Londonderry, and 
may have entertained the earnest wish of re- 
stricting despotism and of encouraging constitu- 
tional principles on the Continent; Lut the time 
had not come for action; England was not dis- 
posed to bully when she could not act; the liberal 
party on the Continent generally—all pupils of 
the French school, violent, anarchic—had little 
real claim on the sympathies of Englishmen ; and 
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the Duke of Wellington acted at Verona precisely 
as Lord Londonderry would have done if he had 
lived to be there: he protested against conduct 
and views which he considered wrong or exces- 
sive, he refused the countenance of his govern- 
ment to the hostile projects entertained by Rus- 
sia, Austria, Prussia, and France against the 
Spanish constitutionalists, and he recommended 
to those sovereigns circumspection and modera- 
tion in other quarters. Up to this point there 
had been, and there could have been, very little 
change effected by Mr. Canning, who had been 
for so very short a time in office. The bolder 
tone in foreign policy was adopted at a later 
period. Now, peace was to be preserved, and 
no stronger measure resorted to than that of an 
occasional protest. Lord Londonderry had been 
equally prepared for protests, and neither more 
nor less anxious for the preservation of peace. 
A certain party, who had been eternally clamour- 
ing for peace when war was necessary, would 
have now rushed into war when a continuance 
of peace was indispensable; and in such a war 
as they coutemplated, England would have had 
no other ally than a disorganized band of revolu- 
tionists, Carbonari, and other secret-society men 
and anarchists. As if to precipitate a war of this 
kind, an amount of insult was heaped upon the 
heads of the continental sovereigns which has 
perhaps never been surpassed. Their system 
and procedure had in many instances been most 
censurable, but the liberals ought to have come 
in fur a share of the blame; and if these intem- 
perate, and, in good part, unprincipled reformers 
had been enabled to establish a system of their 
own, it may be doubted if Europe would have 
been benefited by the change. 

On the question of a possible interference in 
the affairs of Spain, Mr. Canning was very de- 
cided; though even here he did not contemplate 
any resort to war. He wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington :— 

“Tf there be a determined project to interfere, 
by force or by menace, in the present struggle 
in Spain, so convinced are his majesty’s govern- 
ment of the uselessness and danger of any such 
interference—so objectionable does it appear to 
them in principle, as well as utterly impracticable 
in execution, that when the necessity arises, or 
(I would rather say) when the opportunity offers, 
I am to instruct your grace at once frankly and 
peremptorily to declare, that to any such inter- 
ference, come what may, his majesty will not be 
a party.” 

Strong opinions were expressed in the congress 
of Verona as to the origin and tendency of the 
Spanish revolution, which was considered as the 
proximate cause of all the other revolutions of 
the years 1820 and 1821, with the single excep- 
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tion of the rising of the Greeks against their Ot- 
toman masters. It was urged by the sovereigns 
aud ministers of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
France, that no governments would be safe if 
niilitary revolt was to be sanctioned; that civil 
political reforms were begun with a bad grace by 
the soldiery ; that if some check were not put to 
secret societies the whole of Europe would be 
disorganized ; that the liberals of Spain were 
exercising far more cruelty and oppression than 
had ever been known under the unconstitutional 
government of Ferdinand VII.; that the example 
set by these revolutionists must produce disas- 
trous effects in other countries, and that their 
excesses would be fatal to their own country, 
ending in anarchy aud carnage, which no man 
could contemplate without horror, and of which 
none could calculate the possible or probable 
duration. France, as bordering upon Spain, and 
as containing within her own bosom the ready 
elements of discord and civil war, considered 
herself most immediately interested in this ques- 
tion. She advanced many arguments in justifi- 
cation of an interference by force of arms; but 
she did not openly declare, at the congress of 
Verona, that she was determined to attempt such 
interference. 

As to the re-settlement of Italy, which had 
been completely effected before the congress of 
Verona assembled, England had little to say and 
nothing todo. Yet was it made evident to all 
in that congress that the British government and 
people would have beheld with satisfaction a 
settlement of that beautiful peninsula made upon 
less despotic principles. 

The affairs of Greece, which will come under 
notice hereafter, were submitted to much discus- 
sion; but the congress then ended without adopt- 
ing any very positive resolutions on that head. 
The Greeks were left to continue their struggle 
for independence, and no remonstrance was of- 
fered to the Turkish government on the dreadful 
cruelties exercised by some of its armies against 
a Christian people. In truth, that Christian 
people had betrayed a spirit quite as cruel as 
that of the Mahometans. Some serious appre- 
hensions had been entertained of a war between 
the czar and the sultan, for the Russians were 
co-religionists of the Greeks; they had lent a 
selfish assistance to the Greeks in their former 
insurrections; and ever since the days of the 
Empress Catherine they had counted upon the 
Greeks as powerful instruments for opening their 
own way to Constantinople. This war between 
Russia and Turkey was prevented for the present 
by the deliberations at Verona; and this in 
reality was the one great act of that great con- 
greas, which left other things to run their natural 
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proposed any new arrangement whatsoever. The 
style of compliment adopted in this congregation 
of sovereigns bordered in some instances upon 
the ridiculous, The old Bourbon, Ferdinand of 
Naples, though he had his good qualities, and 
no small share of humour and untrained sagacity, 
was notoriously the least educated, and the 
most thoughtless, indolent, and ignorant king in 
all Europe; but, as he chanced to be the oldest 
of the kings that met at Verona, they called him 
the Nestor of that royal congress. Upon the 
whole, the grand assemblage may be said to have 
been a vapid, unmeaning affair. The wordy and 
flowery Chateaubriand, who was present as a 
French negotiator, has turned it into a book, aud 
into a romance. 

The visit of George TV. to Scotland, viewed 
as a conciliary act of royalty, was of greater im- 
portance than political calculations could have 
promised. It gratified the national pride of the 
Scots, and roused their old feudal atfections for 
the descendant and representative of their ancient 
dynasty of kings. It edged anew the loyalty of 
the well-affected, and abated the rancour of poli- 
tical discontent and the extravagances of radical 
reform. No king had visited their bleak and 
barren land since the undesirable advent of 
Charles 1. in 1617; and on account of this neglect, 
it was felt as if Scotland was unthought of, or 
merely regarded as an English province or county. 
When tidings, therefore, arrived that their sove- 
reign was about to visit them, every town, village, 
and hamlet—-the remotest of Scottish isles and the 
most secluded of Highland straths—were roused 
at the intelligence, and all poured forth their 
populations into the ancient capital of the king- 
dom, to grace his court and welcome his arrival. 
It was an occasion on which the regal bearing 
and frauk debonnair manner of George IV. had 
their fairest field for action, and the people for- 
got his faults and follies in the elegance with 
which he played his part, and the cordiality with 
which he received their enthusiastic homage. 
On the 14th of August, the royal yacht and its 
accompanying war vessels cast anchor in Leith 
Roads; and on the following day the king landed, 
and went in state to Edinburgh, and to the home 
of his ancestors, the venerable palace of Holy- 
rood, while not only every street, window, and 
house-top, but the neighbouring fields, Arthur's 
Seat, Salisbury Crags, the Calton Hill, might be 
said to contain the population of the kingdom 
itself, who with a nation’s universal voice wel- 
comed his coming among them. It was a re- 
ception such as might well compensate for the 
scoffs and groans of the London mobs. During 
his sojourn of a fortnight in Scotland, the king, 
who took up his residence in Dalkeith Palace, 
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levees at Holyrood, and in that brief apace he 
purchased an amount of popularity which years 
of substantial favours, if churlishly accorded, 
would have failed to secure. Nor was this visit 
without its substantial benefits, independently 
of the public impulse it had imparted. Several 
of the Scottish peerages had been attainted 
through the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, and 
their hereditary owners were atill in the condi- 
tion of commoners, through the errors of their 
grandfathers and great-grandsires, But now 
their case was taken into account, and in the 
following year the attainders were reversed, by 
which they were restored to the rank of nobility. 
It was a boon happily selected, by its appeal to 
the ancient feudality and historical remembrances 
of Scotland—feelings to which her people clung 
the more intensely, that they still formed part 
and parcel of their national identity. Another 
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gift fully as national was accorded during the 
same year. From the wide extent of the High- 
lands, and the smallness of the population, the 
parish churches were few and far between, so 
that many persons found it difficult to partake in 
the public ordinances of religion, and whole 
families were utterly deprived of them. An act 
of parliament was accordingly passed in 1823, 
for the erection of forty or more churches in the 
more destitute of the Highland localities, with a 
manse for the minister, and a stipend of £120 
ayear. In this way the religious and presby- 
terian, a8 well as the patriotic feelings of the 
Scots, were gratified by the visit of George IV. 
It was an auspicious introduction to the happy 
change which was to commence in less than a 
quarter of a century, when Scotland was to be- 
come not a place of casual advent, but a home 
of royalty. 
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item) TIE year 1823 opened with better 
$a) prospects for the country than those 
of several years past. In the finan- 
cial report it was announced that 
Weaabomsze| the revenue exceeded the expen- 
cna os diture by £7,000,000, of which 
£5,000,000 was to be applied to the payment of 
the debt, and the remaining £2,000,000 to the 
reduction of taxes. Trade and manufactures 
were improving, and the distresses of the farmers 
abating; while the government of Mr. Canning, 
now secretary for foreign affairs, wasstrengthened 
Von. IV, 


by the accession of two of his supporters to office, 
These were, Mr. Frederick Robinson, who was 
made chancellor of the exchequer in the room of 
Mr. Vansittart, who became Lord Bexley, and Mr. 
Huskisson, who was appointed president of the 
board of trade, The violence of radical reform, 
and the frequency of mob-meetings had also 
abated; the spirit that had inspired them was 
finding a more chivalrous outlet in volunteerings 
upon the fields of Greece, Spain, and Portugal, 
and vehement protests against the proceedings of 
the Holy Alliance. pth to secure the promised 
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benefit, a peaceful policy was necessary, and to 
this Mr. Canning strictly adhered. He had no 
sympathies with the congress of Verona, although 
it was necessary for the present that Britain 
should be represented there; and as for that 
dangerous conspiracy of kings against the liber- 
ties of nations—the Holy Alliance—his hopes 
were, that by silently withdrawing from it the 
aid and countenance of Britain, it would dissolve 
and pass away. 

The session of parliament was opened by com- 
mission on the 4th of February, and the speech 
gave general satisfaction. This was especially 
the case when his majesty declared that he 
would be no party to those proceedings of the 
congress of Verona which sanctioned the inter- 
ference of foreigners with the internal affairs of 
Spain, and that he would use his best endeavours 
to avert the calamities of war between that coun- 
try and France. But France had decided for 
war; and the armed cordon sanitaire became an 
army of invasion, that crossed the Spanish fron- 
tiers for the purpose of suppressing the liberal 
constitution which the patriots of Spain had en- 
forced upon their king at the sword-point, and 
for restoring that unworthy Bourhon to all the 
despotic power which he had so grossly abused. 
This aggression roused the opposition in the Bri- 
tish parliament, more especially as they had 
hoped that this would be a signal for an armed 
intervention in behalf of Spain, and a remon- 
strance with the Holy Alliance, by whom the 
invasion wasencouraged. But ruch interference, 
besides incurring the risk of a fresh European 
war, would have been useless for Spain, the bulk 
of whose population knew nothing about liberty, 
and preferred the old regime of priestship and 
kingship. It was necessary in this case for Mr. 
Canning to explain and justify his principle of 
non-intervention, and this he did on the 14th of 
April. He showed how all the attempts of Bri- 
tish mediation had failed, and how necessary it 
was to adopt a system of entire neutrality. He 
then pointed out the conduct which must be 
pursued in reference to Portugal and the South 
American colonies of Spain, in the event of cer- 
tain contingencies. Should Portugal unite with 
Spain in repelling the French, Britain would 
have no call to interfere; but if Portugal, remain- 
ing quiescent, should be attacked, we must then 
come forward to support the independence of our 
ancient and faithful ally. As for the South 
American colonies, it was clear that Spain, 
though still claiming them, had lost all power over 
them, If in the course of the war, Mr. Canning 
added, France should capture any of them, so 
that it became at last a question whether they 
should be ceded, and to whom, it would be neces- 
sary for all parties to know the mind of the Bri- 
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tislh government upon the subject, which was to 
the following effect:—that she “ considered the 
separation of the colonies from Spain to have 
been effected to such a degree, that she would 
not tolerate for an instant any cession which 
Spain might make of colonies over which she did 
not exercise a direct and positive influence. To 
such a declaration the British government had 
at last been forced.” 

These sentiments of forbearance were little 
relished by the friends of Spanish patriotism, 
both in parliament and out of it; and, notwith- 
standing their past experience, their hopes of the 
regeneration of Spain were as high as they had 
ever been at the commencement of the peninsular 
war in 1808, Their national pride was touched, 
as they had looked upon their own country as the 
champion of liberty, and the bright exemplar of 
nations that were struggling to be free. The in- 
vasion of Spain also was so wanton and unjustifi- 
able, that every heroic and’ disinterested feeling 
was enlisted on the side of the oppressed. Indig- 
nant remonstrances followed, and a motion was 
made in the upper house, by Lord Ellenborough, 
for an address to his majesty, strongly condemn- 
ing the conduct of France and the other allied 
powers, as well as of the British cabinet, in requir- 
ing Spain to alter her constitution at their dicta- 
tion; but it was shown that ministers had used 
every effort to prevent this attack upon Spanish 
liberty, and the motion was thrown out by a very 
large majority. The same was the fate of a simi- 
lar motion introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, after a debate which lasted three nights. 
On this occasion, Mr, Canning’s arguments were 
so eloquent and convincing, and his statements 
so clear, that he satisfied the house that every- 
thing had been done which duty and sound 
policy required in our transactions with Spain 
and the allied powers. To avoid the shame of a 
defeat, the opposition members sought to leave 
the house in a body; but their purpose being per- 
ceived, some ministerial members called for a 
division, and about twenty found themselves shut 
up in the lobby, while attempting to make their 
escape. They were therefore obliged to pass 
muster as an opposition, and were out-voted by 
372. Subsequent events showed the wisdom of 
our forbearance in regard to the affairs of Spain. 
Within a month after Mr, Canning had advocated 
and explained its propriety, the French army 
entered Madrid, having traversed the country 
almost without resistance: the royalists them- 
selves being fully a match for the constitutional- 
ists, the Spanish revolution was swept away, and 
the king was restored amidst the welcomes of his 
subjects, and the plaudits which they bestowed 
upon the French as his liberators. Nor was the 
warning to Britain contained in Spanish affairs 
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exclusively; for as soon as the French army had 
advanced into Spain, their march was a signal to 
the Portuguese royalists, headed by the queen, 
and her second son, Dom Miguel, who on the 2d 
of June destroyed the flimsy constitution which 
had been set up, and Miguel, by the deposition 
of his father, became king, with absolute irre- 
sponsible power. 

Having been so successful in their Spanish 
aggressions, which they had commenced with 
doubt and hesitation, the French now contem- 
plated the reconquest of the Spanish American 
colonies, for the purpose of restoring them to the 
dominion of the mother country. But here the 
forbearance of Britain was at an end, and Can- 
ning interposed. “ We will not,” he said, “ inter- 
fere with Spain in any attempt which she may 
make to reconquer what were once her colonies, 
but we will not permit any third power to attack 
or reconquer them for her.” Accordingly, in 
October, he applied to the French government 
for an explanation of its intentions regarding 
these colonies. The answer of the French minis- 
ter, the Prince de Polignac, was in the true spirit 
of the Holy Alliance school of politics. He could 
not understand, in the present divided and dis- 
tracted state of these colonies, what was meant 
by recognizing their independence, and thought 
that giving such a recognition while there was 
no solid established government among them, 
would be nothing less than a real sanction of 
anarchy, It was for the interest of humanity, 
he added, and especially of the colonies them- 
selves, that the European goveinments should 
concert measures for stilling the contentions of 
these remote regions, and restoring them to a 
principle of union in government, whether mo- 
narchical or aristocratical. To this the reply of 
Mr, Canning was, “that however desirable the 
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missed with a more summary notice. On the 
17th of April, Mr. Plunkett moved for a com- 
mittee on the Catholic claims, but the motion 
was lost. This incident would be unworthy of 
mention, but for the quarrel it originated be- 
tween the two most distinguished members of 
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parliament. Mr. Canning, during the debate, 
was reproached by Mr. Brougham with mon- 
strous truckling and political tergiversation, in 
having accepted office by the abandonment of the 
Catholic question, upon which the accused party 
slowly and indignantly exclaimed, “T rise to say 
that it is false!” The expression was utterly 
unparliamentary, and the speaker interfered, 
but for no persuasion would Mr. Brougham ex- 
plain away his imputation, or Mr. Canning re- 
By the law of the house, 


ment in any of these provinces might be on the | the two recusants would have been committed to 


one hand, or whatever might be the difficulties 
in the way of it on the other hand, his govern- 
ment could not take upon itself to put it forward 
as a condition of their recognition.” The hopes 
of conquests in South America, whetherfor Spain 
or herself, which France had entertained, were 
dispelled, and her warlike preparations for the 
purpose arrested. Having thus vindicated the 
right of a people to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they preferred to live, instead 
of having one thrust upon them by a foreign 
power, the British government recognized the 
independence of these colonies, by appointing 
consuls at their different ports, an example which 
was soon afterwards followed by the United 
States of America. 

This was the most important parliameutary 
business of the session ; the rest of it may he dis- 


the custody of the serjeant-at-arms; and by the 
law of modern honour they would afterwards 
have been compelled to bring their quarrel to 
deadly arbitrament. Happily, however, the 
knot was loosed by an unusual stretch of ex- 
planation, when it was alleged that the charge 
of Mr. Brougham referred, not to the private, 
but political character of Mr. Canning. Such an 
event, however, arising out of the Catholic con- 
troversy, showed that the worst parts of the 
odium theologicum are not necessarily confined to 
clerical conclaves. 

The great work of purifying our penal code 
was atill going onward, and on the 21st of May, 
Sir James Mackintosh moved several resolutions, 
the first of which was the abolition of the penalty 
of death for larcenies committed in shops and 
dwelling - houses, and on navigable rivers. 
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His proposals were negatived; but four bills 
were afterwards brought in by Mr. Peel, by 
which the sentence of death was exchanged for 
hard labour in several offences short of murder. 
In the same month a bill passed for the aboli- 
tion of the barbarous and ignominious law re- 
specting the funeral of suicides; and it was now 
judged sufficient that they should be buried in 
private, without the usual religious rites. In the 
same month, Mr. Peel’s currency bill of 1819 
came into operation; but the Bank was prepared 
for the difficulty, and had already commenced 
its payments in specie. 

During the session, the advocates of the aboli- 
tion of negro slavery were not idle, and on the 
15th of May, Mr. Thomas Fowell Buxton moved, 
“That the state of slavery is repugnant to the 
principles of the British constitution, and of the 
Christian religion, and that it ought to be abo- 
lished gradually throughout the British colonies, 
with as much expedition as may be found con- 
sistent with a due regard to the well-being of 
the parties concerned.” It was expected that 
this resolution being adopted, not only the pre- 
sent condition of slaves would be ameliorated, 
but that all their children born after a certain 
assigned date would be declared free. Mr. 
Canning, who upon the question of abolition 
steered a middle course, proposed resolutions 
which on the whole were favourable to the mo- 
tion of Mr. Buxton. These were declaratory of 
the fitness of immediately ameliorating the con- 
dition of the British slave population, of the 
hope that such amelioration might fit the slaves 
for freedom, and of the desire of the house that 
these objects should be accomplished at the 
earliest period that was consistent with the safety 
of all parties. These resolutions were carried 
without a division; and although they fell short 
of the mark, they were hailed with triumph by 
the abolitionists, who had thus got more than 
they really expected. But very different were 
the feelings of the West India interest, who saw 
in these resolutions the defeat of their cause, the 
approaching extinction of negro slavery, and the 
subversion of what they claimed as their rights 
of property; and in the sugar islands of Jamaica 
and Barbadoes, and in Demerara, the planters 
refused compliance, indignantly talked of rebel- 
lion, and threatened to establish their own inde- 
pendence, These were big, and in most cases 
empty words; but in Demerara a deed was done 
during this year which showed what they would 
haveattempted had their power but seconded their 
wishes—a deed, also, which, more than any other, 
tended to deepen the odium of negro slavery, and 
accelerate the progress of emancipation. John 
Smith, a Methodist clergyman, had officiated as 
a missionary in that colony for seven years, and 
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his negro flock were distinguished for their 
sobriety, orderly conduct, industry, and piety. 
But just before these regulations came into action, 
the governor of Demerara commenced a crusade 
against all sectaries, by issuing a prohibition of 
negroes attending public worship, except by 
means of a pass from their owners; and as this 
was a virtual prohibition of attending any church 
except that by law established, the negroes rose 
in rebellion, but without committing bloodshed, 
and in two days after the rebellion was sup- 
pressed with unrelenting severity. And now 
came the trial of Mr. Smith, who had nothing to 
do with the rebellion, and whose teaching had 
inspired it with so gentle and forbearing a char- 
acter; and although nothing could be established 
against him, he was condemned to death. He 
was not publicly executed, indeed, the sentence 
being remitted by the home government, but be- 
fore the remission arrived he died of an imprison- 
ment so close and unwholesome, that it was 
nothing else than an execution by protracted 
torture. Even his widow had to attend the 
funeral of her martyred husband by stealth, for 
the governor had prohibited her performance of 
this last duty, and had ordered her apprehension 
if she attempted it; and when two negroes of 
Mr. Smith’s congregation attempted to rail in 
and cover over the grave of their pastor, the 
brickwork was dislodged, and the paling torn 
down by official orders, In no way could the 
slaveholders and their supporters have more 
effectually damaged their cause, and insured its 
destruction; the guilt of a martyr’s death was 
laid at its door, and the public voice of Britain 
pronounced its condemnation. 

Although the previous year had been an im- 
provement upon the past in the progress of our 
national recovery, the prospects of the nation at 
the opening of 1824 were more gratifying still; 
employment for the working classes was abun- 
dant, and food was at a moderate price. The 
cotton and woollen manufactures were in great 
demand, and the opening of the South American 
markets promised a large increase to our com- 
merce. Even the complaints of the land-owners, 
who were benefited by this mercantile reaction, 
became less lond and frequent. From the state- 
ment of the chancellor of the exchequer it also 
appeared that there was an improvement in our 
finance, so that there remained a clear balance of 
£1,710,985 over the expenditure, independently of 
the established sinking fund of £5,000,000. The 
removal had been gradual, but since the peace 
of 1815, £20,000,000 of taxes had been repealed. 
This increased the incomes of individuals and 
the means of industrial activity. The public 
prosperity was evidenced in the vast increase of 
domestic comfort, in the abundance of capital, 
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and in the consequent low rate of interest. The 
Bank of England reduced its rate on advances, 
and other great companies followed the example. 
In this rapid falling of interest in the money- 
market, capitalists were induced to seek foreign 
investments, which promised a higher percentage. 
There was scarcely a state in the Old or the New 
World for which loans were not raised on our 
Stock Exchange. Ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
five per cent., without good security, was pre- 
ferred to the humble three and a half or four 
per cent., with the infallible security of the Bri- 
tish government and the national faith. In the 
prosperity of this year was prepared the panic 
of 1825. 

Parliament was opened by commission on the 
3d of February; and the opening speech con- 
gratulated the United Kingdom on the prosperity 
it was enjoying, and on the state of public 
affairs at home and abroad. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne deplored the fate of Spain, and cen- 
sured the British cabinet for not remonstrating 
with more energy, and for not advancing more 
rapidly towards a recognition of the independ- 
ence of South America. In the commons Mr. 
Brougham went over the same and some more 
ground, censuring the Austrians in Italy as much 
as Ferdinand and the French in Spain; but in 
the midst of these censures the orator expressed, 
more strongly and pointedly than had ever been 
done, the belief that the amount of our national 
debt must preclude us from war. “England,” 
said he, “stands bound over in recognizances of 
£800,000,000 to keep the peace.” This expres- 
sion, which could have been uttered only by a 
man of genius, sank deep in the public mind, and 
was often quoted in bar of the foreign policy 
which Mr. Brougham and his party continued to 
recommend. If that policy had been pursued 
war would have become inevitable, or England 
must have sunk to the degraded character of a 
bully—to a protest-uttering machine—to an 
encourager of insurrection and revolution abroad, 
but devoid of the means or intention of support- 
ing her friends and disciples. The opposite 
policy of Mr. Canning was sanctioned by large 
majorities, 

The new chancellor of the exchequer announced 
that the public revenue continued to improve. 
Further steps were taken towards the free-trade 
system. The protecting duties between Ireland 
and Britain were repealed; the laws respecting 
the silk-trade were altered; and the absolute 
prohibition on foreign manufactured silks was 
removed, and a considerable blow thus struck at 
smuggling. Commercial treaties were entered 
into with the Netherlands, Prussia, and Sweden. 
It was agreed that the four per cents. should be 
reduced to three andahalf. Injudicious bounties, 
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which had never done any good, were removed. 
It had been a reproach to the British govern- 
ment for many ages that so little had been done 
for the encouragement either of literature or of 
the fine arts. In a trading country everything 
had been left to be done upon the commercial 
principle, or by private effort and private muni- 
ficence. Ministers would not see—and they will 
not yet see—that the commercial principle is 
altogether inapplicable to the production of many 
of the highest intellectual things which a nation 
requires. In the course of this session, however, 
the sum of £57,000 was voted to the purchase of 
Mr. Angerstein’s collection of pictures for the 
public, to serve as the foundation of a national 
gallery. 

The renewal of the alien bill was resisted by 
Sir James Mackintosh and others. The powers 
granted by the bill seemed, however, necessary 
at a time when England was becoming the refuge 
of half the fiery spirits of the Continent, and the 
bill was renewed; yet were its powers exercised 
in only one single case, and that case had no re- 
lation to politics. The refugees from Italy and 
Spain were treated with especial kindness and 
hospitality by government as well as by the 
people: had it not been for public and private 
charity, many thousands of them must have 
starved in the streets of London. Pity it is that 
more of them did not, during their Jong residence 
in England, learn more moderation and political 
wisdom than they have since shown! Seven 
years of exile and proscription would have been 
more than compensated for, if the men who have 
since revolutionized and ruled in Spain had 
learned the real workings of a constitutional 
form of government, and the means by which a 
people is fitted for such government. 

The offence of engaging in the slave-trade was 
now declared piracy, subject to be punished with 
death. A dangerous spirit of insubordination 
manifested itself amongst the negroes in our West 
Indian colonies, arising out of the mistaken idea 
that parliament had decreed their emancipation, 
and that the colonial houses of assembly were 
opposed to the execution of the measure. The 
session of parliament was closed by the king in 
person on the 25th of June. 

Much as the intervention of the French in the 
affairs of Spain had been abused, it was indis- 
putably owing to the presence of their troops 
that the mad vindictive fury of the royalists was 
restrained, and that any tranquillity was enjoyed 
in the country. By a third convention, con- 
cluded in the month of December, the number of 
the French army of occupation was reduced to 
22,000 men. No period was fixed for the duration 
of this occupation. An insane attempt made by 
Valdez and some other constitutionalists upon 
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Tarifa, ended in court-martials, extensive shoot- | to be more fully mentioned hereafter, which was 


ings, and imprisonments. 

The Dey of Algiers had been at least as unable 
as he had been unwilling to put a stop to piracy 
and Christian slavery. He involved himself in a 
quarrel with the British consul, who was con- 
stantly remonstrating with him; and when an 
Algerine ship was examimed and captured for 
having seventeen Spanish slaves on board of her, 
war was declared against the Algerines. On the 
24th of July, Sir H. Neill, our admiral in the 
Mediterranean, appeared off Algiers, with twenty- 
two ships of war, bombs, &c. The heart of the 
dey failed him; he implored to be allowed to ne- 
gotiate; and he forthwith bound himself very 
solemnly to observe, and cause to be observed, 
every clause of the treaty which his predecessor 
had concluded with Lord Exmouth in 1816 

There was a new war on a grand scale 1n India, 





proceeding with a good prospect of ultimate suc- 
cess; and there was a war on a very smull scale 
on the coast of Africa, which was attended by 
disastrous circumstances. Being much troubled 
by the plundering and warlike Ashantees, Sir 
Charles Macarthy, the governor of Cape Coast 
Castle, prepared to march up the country against 
them. The barbarian king summoned all his 
vassal states to his standard, calling on them to 
arm against the English “the very fishes of the 
sea;” and he sent a message to tell Sir Charles 
that if he moved on he would flay off his skin 
and make a war-drum of it. Sir Charles did 
move, and it is said that the fierce African did 
by him what he had threatened. On the 21st of 
January, the governor—a very corpulent man, 
who had acted with remarkable want of military 
judgment—and the small force with him, were 
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surrounded in a hollow near the bank of a river, 
by 10,000 Ashantees. Sir Charles received a 
mortal wound in the breast from a musket-ball ; 
and there was a terrible slaughter of officers and 
men. A hasty retreat was made upon Cape 
Coast Castle. On the 21st of May, Major Chis- 
holm gained a victory over a great Ashantee 
army, but not until the barbarians had fought 
with great spirit for five hours The king now 
died; but his brother, who succeeded him, was 
not less inveterate in his hostility to the English. 
He sent a message to Colonel Sutherland, who 
now held the command, importing that “if the 
walls of Cape Coast Castle were not high enough, 
the colonel ought to build them higher ; and that 
if they were not sufficiently furnished with can- 
non, he ought to land those belonging to the 
ships of war; but that all he could do would not 
prevent the king from throwing the whole into 
the sea.” Notwithstanding various threatening 
movements, the Ashantees did not venture upon 
an attack. After burning and destroying all the 


Villages near Cape Coast Castle, they withdrew a 
short distance into the interior. On the 4th of 
July a few fresh troops arrived from England; 
and on the 11th another fierce and long battle 
was fought. The Ashantees, who showed 16,000 
fighting men on the field, suffered a terrible loss, 
and many of their greatest chiefs were killed or 
wounded. They very faintly renewed the com- 
bat on the 12th; but on the 20th they withdrew 
altogether. 

Louis XVIII. of France died on the 16th of 
August in this year, and was succeeded by his 
brother, the Count d’Artois, under the name of 
Charles X. The first act of the reign of this un- 
fortunate prince was of a popular character—it 
was an act of grace towards the anarchiste, who, 
five years afterwards, drove him from his throne 
and from his country for ever. He published a 
decree, declaring that he did not judge it necessary 
to maintain any longer the measure which had 
beenadopted under different circumstancesagainst 
the abuses of the liberty of the press; and that 
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he, therefore, by the advice of his council, ordain- 
ed that “the ordonnance of the 15th of August 
last, which enforced anew the laws of the 3lat of 
March, 1820, and the 26th of July, 1821, should 
cease to have effect;” and thus the censorship 
of the newspaper press ceased once more in 
France. M. de Villéle was continued in power, 
and no material alteration was made in his ca- 
binet. A very large portion of the press called 
Charles X, “the noble son of France, the model 
of honour and loyalty, the best prince that could 
have been called to reign over a loyal people.” 
The sixth session of the existing parliament 
was opened by commission on the 3d of February; 
1825, and in the speech a gratifying picture was 
given of the state of public affairs, both foreign 
and domestic, with the exception of Ireland. 
There the Catholic Association had acquired 
such power as to occasion serious alarm to the 
ministers; but they felt that they could not 
justly suppress it, without suppressing the Orange 
societies also. Accordingly, a bill was introduced 
by Mr. Goulburn, “to amend the acts relating 
to unlawful associations in Ireland,” which, after 
a keen opposition through four nights, was car- 
ried by a large majority. The Catholic Associa- 
tion accordingly closed its existence, but only to 
revive under a different but still more dangerous 
form, and to pursue bolder measures than ever. 
So little was the cause of Catholic emancipation 
affected by the passing of this bill, that the sub- 
ject of the removal of civil disabilities from the 
Roman Catholics was again brought into parlia- 
ment, and passed through the commons, the 
majority largely increasing at each step of the 
three readings. But on the 23d of April, and 
before it had passed its third reading, the Duke 
of York, while presenting a petition against it 
from the dean and chapter of Windsor to the 
lords, uttered his memorable protest, which for 
the time arrested the progress of the bill. ‘To the 
last moment of his life,” he said of these claims, 
“he would oppose them, so help him God!” This 
decisive declaration from the heir presumptive 
to the throne, who was supposed also to express 
the sentiments of the king, was so effectual, that 
when the bill was brought into the House of 
Lords, it was lost by a majority of 178 to 130. 

A. more successful measure, effected during this 
session, was the removal of restrictions on the 
system of free trade. Already some concessions 
had been yielded in the trade between our colo- 
nies and the mother country, by which the for- 
mer were allowed to participate in the advan- 
tages which had been exclusively confined to the 
latter. But this was not enough; and it was 
now alleged that the still continuing restric- 
tions were equally injurious to the mother coun- 
try and the colonies. In this state the whole 
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subject was brought under the review of parlia- 
ment by Mr. Huskisson, on the 23d of March. 
It was against a great amount of old-established 
prejudice and many individual interests that he 
boldly took the field; but he successfully demon- 
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strated, in a long and able speech, that those ma- 
nufactures which had been the most highly cher- 
ished had languished the most—that excessive 
duties, while they produced disappointment to 
the manufacturer, and fraud against the ex- 
chequer, had only benefited the smuggler—and 
that the only true wisdom, as well as source of 
real profit, was to reduce these duties, so as suffi- 
ciently to counterbalance whatever might be 
imposed upon the raw material. His argu- 
ments were successful, and his proposals were 
adopted. By these our colonial ports were opened 
to all friendly powers on the same footing, with 
a few modifications, as those of Jersey and Ire- 
land. Our trade and that of our colonies with 
the countries of South America was to be en- 
couraged, by extending to certain colonial ports 
the regulations and immunities of the warehous- 
ing or bonding system. ‘ The large fees, also, which 
were levied in almost all their ports for the benefit 
of public officers, were abolished. The duty on 
sugar imported from the Mauritius was lowered 
to the same rate as that from the West Indies, 
and corn was allowed to be imported from Ca- 
nada for the limited period of two years, on the 
payment of a moderate duty This was much, 
but it was only a part of Mr. Huskisson’s plan, 
the rest of which he brought forward on the 25th. 
It referred to the reduction of duties on the cot- 
ton, woollen, and linen trade; on foreign paper, 
books, and glass; on metallic substances, especially 
iron, copper, zinc, and lead; on raw materials 
used in our manufactures; and on foreign imported 
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wool, Mr, Huskisson also proposed the removal 
of quarantine duties, the abolition of all fees on 
commerce with our colonies, and the removal of 
duties payable on the transference of ships, or 
the shares of ships, from one owner to another. 
Not a few members were apprehensive of the con- 
sequences of so many and such important changes 
in our commercial system; but these propositions 
were approved of by the majority, and afterwards, 
when embodied in bills, were unanimously car- 
ried. Parliament, indeed, was buoyant in the 
prospect of general prosperity, and could well 
afford to be liberal; and as the finances still con- 
tinued to improve, so that there was a surplus of 
£ 1,000,000 beyond that of the present year, other 
taxes were lowered with equal cordiality, to the 
amount of £1,500,000. These were on hemp, 
coffee, wines, rum, British spirits, and several 
other articles, the imposts on which pressed the 
most heavily upon the poorer classes. After these 
successful achievements, parliament was pro- 
rogued on the 6th of July, and the meinbers re- 
tired to their homes, elate with the present pro- 
aspects, and still happier anticipations for the 
future. 

But now came a crash, like that of an earth- 
quake in the midst of a noontide brightness, silence, 
and security. To understand its causes aright, 
and the calamities of 1825—a year so eventful 
in our mercantile history—we must again revert 
to the condition and prospects of 1824. Money, 
as we have noticed, had then become abundant, 
while the rate of regular interest had lowered so 
much, that money-holders became impatient for 
a more profitable investment of their capital. 
They were in that state in which men’s wits are 
proverbially said to waver; and we know, by 
many a melancholy proof, that this wavering can 
affect whole communities and nations, as well 
as individuals. Hence, in regular merchandise 
a spirit of over-trading commenced, in which 
vague prospects were accepted for certainties, 
and promises and paper for the substantialities 
of gold and goods. But this was not enough for 
the headlong spirit of enterprise that had now 
started into full activity; and joint-stock com- 
panies were formed, by which every possible or 
impossible improvement was to be effected for the 
community, and pecuniary benefit to the share- 
holders, The humblest details of every-day life, 
also, were not beyond the reach of this mania of 
speculation; and there were joint-stock com- 
panies for baking, for washing, for baths, for 
brewing, for coal-portage, for wool-growing, and 
the like, after it had laid its hold upon the higher 
departments of life assurance, steam navigation, 
railroads, and canals; while gold and silver 
were to become so abundant under this mercan- 
tile millennium, that England would pay off the 
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national debt in a single day, and not know how 
to dispose of the surplus that remained. But the 
recognition of the independence of the South 
American colonies, and the eatablishment of Bri- 
tish consuls at their principal ports, formed the 
chief outlet for that accumulated volume which 
could no longer be satisfied with the ordinary 
channels, and the lands of Cortez and Pizarro 
were to yield a richer produce to British talent 
and industry, than ever they had bestowed upon 
Spain. There were share companies for the 
working of gold and silver mines, and for the 
gathering of pearls and precious stones; while 
merchants hurried their disposable goods to Ame- 
rica without selection and without stint, in the 
hope that their value would be returned fivefold. 
In this way, warming-pans were sent to those 
countries whose inhabitants sweltered upon their 
beds under the lightest of coverlets; and skates, 
which were to be used on rivers that glide through 
a perennial blaze of sunshine. One of these many 
speculations will suffice as a specimen of the rest. 
It was found that the united provinces of Rio de 
la Plata abounded in good pasture and excellent 
cows, while the people of Buenos Ayres had no 
butter. Here, then, was a profitable investment; 
an English company was formed, and a ship-load 
of Scottish milk-maids was sent out to enrich 
the bread of the Buenos Ayreans, and the pockets 
of their sanguine employers. On landing, how- 
ever, they found that the cows were wild cattle, 
that could neither be milked nor even ap- 
proached, instead of the civilized creatures to 
which they were accustomed, and had to be 
lassoed by the Guachos before they could be mani- 
pulated by the milk-maids. When this difficulty 
was overcome, butter enough was produced to 
overstock the whole province, when a serious 
error was discovered in the calculation; on ac- 
count of the climate, the butter would not keep, 
and the people of Buenos Ayres liked oil better. 
The unfortunate damsels were obliged to return 
to their own home dairies, and their employers 
to resign themselves to their disappointinent. 
This frenzy had lasted until the middle of 1825, 
but with the latter part of the year the reaction 
commenced. Few or no returns were made for 
the money advanced, or for the goods sent out, 
and there was nothing to encounter the responsi- 
bilities that had been incurred and the waste 
which these empty expectations had encouraged. 
The losers had recourse to the banks, for the 
purpose of averting the evil consequences and re- 
pairing their failing credit ; but the Bank of Eng- 
land had contracted its issues, and the provincial 
bankers followed their example. Then came a 
crash among the commercial houses of the least 
established standing; soon there was a following 
of those that had been rich and stable; and finally, 
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as a necessary consequence, there was a downfall 
in the banks themselves, which extended from 
Lombard Street, its centre, to the very extremities 
of our island. In the short space of five or six 
weeks, from sixty to seventy banking establish- 
ments had stopped payment. When paper money 
had thus lost its value, and gold become alarmingly 
scarce, cabinet meetings were held in rapid suc- 
cession, to devise some remedy, and the first steps 
were an issue of one and two pound notes for 
country circulation. and a brisk coinage set on foot 
at the Mint, where for more than a week the rate 
of coinage was 150,000 sovereigns per day. Such 
was the state of the country at the end of 1825 
and the commencement of the following year; 
and when parliament met on the 2d of February 
(1826), being opened by commission, the king’s 
speech recommended an inquiry into these evils, 
to ascertain how much of them had been occa- 
sioned by bad laws, and how much of them had 
been independent of legislation. The House of 
Commons in this case concluded to protect public 
and private interests against sudden changes and 
reverses, by placing the currency on a secure 
basis, and for this purpose, resolved itself into a 
committee on the bank charter. A proposal was 
made by the chancellor of the exchequer that the 
issue of small notes below the value of £5 should 
be prohibited, and that those already in circula- 
tion should be withdrawn after a period of three 
years—this prohibition not to extend to Scotland, 
where a different system of banking made it 
unnecessary. This measure for the extinction of 
small notes was carried by a mijority of 232 to 
89. Two other bills were brought in, by which 
it was proposed that the directors of the Bank of 
England should establish branch banks in the 
commercial centres of the provinces, and permit 
the number of partners in each country bank to 
be unlimited. These were complained of as im- 
perious measures, and an invasion of guaranteed 
rights; but the arrest upon the small note circu- 
lation was an urgent necessity, on account of its 
undue multiplication in previous years, and the 
depreciation into which such money, which was 
chiefly in the hands of the poorer classes, had 
now fallen; it was also necessary for bringing 
back the metallic currency, which had become 
searce throughout the kingdom. Before the 
month was ended, also, the Bank agreed to ad- 
vance deposits on merchants’ goods to the amount 
of £3,000,000. This offer restored public confid- 
ence, by showing that money was to be had; and 
the whole amount was not applied for. Trade, 
now unshackled by old restrictions, betook itself 
once more to active enterprise, with improved 
experience and happier effect than before. Dur- 
ing this melancholy period, also, the remedy of 
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wholesale plan, instead of the local, temporary, 
and hap-hazard mode in which it had hitherto 
been tried. It originated in a motion, made on 
the 14th of March, by Mr. R. Wilmot Horton, 
“that a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of encouraging emigration 
from the United Kingdom.” The inquiry which 
was instituted taught the nation to repudiate 
the idea of merely expatriating our paupers to 
get rid of their helplessness and importunity, and 
showed that emigration was the most effectual 
means of extending our empire, opening up new 
fields for our commercial aggrandizement, bene- 
fiting the world at large, and perpetuating our own 
advantages to coming ages and future empires. 

The present parliament was prorogued, after six 
sessions, on the 31st of May, and dissolved on the 
2d of June. During the interval that followed, 
a necessity occurred which accelerated the meet- 
ing of the new parliament. Towards the end of 
August there was a deficiency in the harvest, 
which caused the prices of grain to rise above 
the importation limit. The season had been 
so unusnally hot, that while vegetation was 
withered by the drought, men had been killed 
by sun-stroke, not only in the midst of work, but 
even while assembled for the election of new re- 
presentatives. This calamity was a fruitful 
source of political agitation; and the parliamen- 
tary tables were loaded with petitions, chiefly 
from the manufacturing districts, deman‘ling that 
the corn-laws should be altered. Although a 
motion for inquiry into the operation of these 
laws was rejected, it was still felt that some con- 
cession was necessary; and as the averages could 
not be taken, or foreign corn legally brought to 
market before the 15th of November, ministers 
were obliged to meet the temporary dearth on 
their own responsibility. Foreign corn was ac- 
cordingly admitted on the Ist of September, and 
it was necessary that parliament should meet on 
the 14th of November, to give indemnity to the 
ministers for the alteration. But as there was an 
average crop of wheat, and a plentiful one of po- 
tatoes, in addition to this supply of foreign grain, 
the apprehended dearth was soon surmounted. 
Another and still more urgent affair, which oc- 
casioned this early meeting of parliament, was the 
troubled state of the affairs of Portugal, which 
called for British interference. 

As has been previously noticed, the hostile en- 
trance of the French into Madrid in 1823 had 
produced a counter-revolution, headed by Dom 
Miguel, second son of John VI., aided by his 
mother, by which John was deposed, and Miguel 
exalted to the throne with arbitrary power, 
having for his chief supporters the priests and 
peasantry of Portugal, to whom liberal opinions 
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in 1824 the wheel of revolution turned; Miguel 
was driven out of the country, in spite of the 
French faction by which he was backed; and 
John, his father, was restored. Brazil had pro- 
claimed its independence during the great South 
American revolution, an independence, however, 
which Portugal had refused to recognize until 
1825, when John VI., acting by the advice of 
Mr. Canning, and under English influence, ac- 
knowledged Brazil to be free and independent of 
the Portuguese crown; while the Brazilians, who 
had no purpose to establish a republic, still eon- 
tinued to recognize the sovereignty of the Bra- 
ganza family over them. On the 10th of March, 
1826, King John died, and his elder son, Doin 
Pedro, at that time in Brazil, was in a strait 
between the choice of ruling over the ancient 
kingdom of Portugal or its transatlantic empire; 
for by a decree of the Brazilian constitution, the 
two crowns could not be united on the head of 
one prince. Pedro compromised the difficulty 
by retaining the throne of Brazil for himself, and 
appointing his eldest daughter, Donna Maria de 
Gloria, to that of Portugal. With this appoint- 
ment he also drew up a constitution for the 
Portuguese nation, which the latter joy fully ac- 
cepted; and to prevent the evils of a disputed 
succession, he directed that lis daughter Maria 
should marry her uncle, Dom Miguel, and share 
the throne of Portugal with him. Such inces- 
tuous unions, however revolting to Christian or 
to natural feelings, had been no unusual event 
in the royal family of Braganza, and they were 
sanctioned by the spiritual court of Rome, when 
the welfare of dynasties and nations was supposed 
to require them. 

These measures were certain to bring into 
fierce collision the two political parties between 
which Portugal was divided. The liberals had 
now a constitutional or representative form of 
government, with the young queen at its head; 
and the advocates of the old despotic system saw 
that Miguel, by the new arrangement, would be 
lost to their cause if he became joint sovereign 
with Donna Maria. It was necessary for their 
interests that he should reign without a partner, 
and in this purpose they were supported by the 
representatives of the foreign despotic powers ; 
it was even said that French gold was liberally 
circulated in Portugal, to accomplish a revolution, 
hy which Miguel should be sole king. Several 
Portuguese regiments, also, and many of the 
malcontents, crossed the Spanish frontier, that 
they might organize a revolution ; and there they 
were secre‘ly aided by the Spanish government 
with arms, ammnnition, and equipments, As 
an invasion of Portugal was evidently at hand, 
the Marquis of Palmella, the Portuguese am- 
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British government, and this aid we were bound 
to give, on the faith of ancient treaties, that had 
been continued to the present hour. A message 
to that effect was brought down to both Houses 
of Parliament from the king on the 11th of 
December (1826), and the proposal for an address 
to the throne on the occasion, produced from 
Mr. Canning one of the most thrilling of his 
many eloquent speeches. The conduct of the 
enemies of Portugal had been so unjustifiable 
and so violent, her danger was so imminent, and 
the call upon British honour and British faith 
to interpose in her behalf so just and urgent, 
that no alternative remained, whatever might be 
the issue. ‘‘The consequence,” he said in con- 
clusion, “of letting loose the passions at present 
chained and confined, would be to produce a 
scene of deyolation which no man can coutem- 
plate without horror; and I should not sleep 
easy on my couch if I were conscious that I had 
contributed to precipitate it by a single moment. 
This is the reason—a reason very different from 
fear—the reverse of a consciousness of disability 
—why I dread the recurrence of hostilities in 
any pirt of Europe; why I would bear much 
and forbear long; why I would put up with 
almost anything that did not touch national faith 
and national honour, rather than let slip the 
furies of war, the leash of which we hold in our 
hand, not knowing whom they may reach, or 
how far their ravages may be carried. Such is 
the love of peace, which the British government 
acknowledges; and such the necessity for peace, 
which the circumstances of the world inculcate. 
Let us flee to the aid of Portugal by whomsoever 
attacked. because it is our duty to do so; and 
let us cease our interference where that duty 
ends. We go to Portugal not to rule, not to 
dictate, not to prescribe constitutions, but to de- 
fend and to preserve the independence of an ally. 
We go to plant the standard of England on the 
well-known heights of Lisbon. Where that 
standard is planted, foreign dominion shall not 
come.” 

The effect of this speech upon the house was 
electric. Mr. Brougham, himself a master and 
judge of eloquence, was won by it into unquali- 
fied admiration; and in supporting the motion, 
he declared “that the burdens of the country, 
however oppressive, would be borne cheerfully 
through the impending struggle, if war should 
be the result; for now we were governed on 
wise, liberal, and truly English principles.” The 
Portuguese constitution, he added, was worthy 
of that distinguished statesman’s patronage who 
had the present management of our foreign af- 
fairs: the subject had inspired his eloquence 
with a degree of fervour unprecedented in effect 
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that right honourable gentleman’s former most 
eloquent orations. As if to heighten its effect, 
also, Mr. Joseph Hume made one of his cold, 
hard, dry speeches, complaining of the cost of 
the contemplated war, and moving that “the 
house be called over this day week;” but the 
reply of Mr. Canning, which even surpassed the 
eloquence of his previous speech, bore down 
opposition as with a resistless whirlwind, and 
the resolution passed unanimously, with the ex- 
ception of three or four members. It was also 
passed in the lords, although the Duke of Wel- 
lington deplored the necessity, and endeavoured 
to apologize for the treacherous dealings of the 
Spanish king, Ferdinand the Beloved. Soquickly, 
too, was the resolution followed up, that only 
two days after (December 14th), 5000 troops, 
under the command of Sir William Clinton. were 
marched to the coast upon this 
expedition,and on the 25th weie 
in the Tagus. The effect of this 
decision and promptitude was, 
that Ferdinand of Spain was 
cowed into neutrality, and 
French intrigue in Poituguese 
affairs was abandoned. While 
Portugal was thus rescued, a 
still weightier effect was pro- 
duced by the wonderful speech 
of Mr. Canning. Thereportof it, 
and the sentiments it contained, 
were diffused over Europe, to 
shake the thrones of despotism, 
and give courage to those hearts 
that longed to free their coun- 
try from the oppressive bondage 
of foreign rulers. It was an im- 
inense transition which the Bri- 
tish cabinet had made from the 
political school of Castlereagh 
tothat of Canning, his successor. 

In another country, with the wrongs of which 
Britain could not so justly interfere, the cause 
of liberty had a still more unequal conflict to 
wage than in the case of Portugal The Greek 
revolt against Turkish oppression was still con- 
tinued, but with disastrous consequences to the 
Greeks; and Missolonghi, the key of Western 
Gireece, had fallen before the merciless attacks of 
Ibrahim Pacha, the ruler of Egypt. In this 
strait, the Greek national assembly made an 
affecting appeal to the patriotism of Europe at 
large, and especially to Britain, as the natural 
home of freedom, but our government could offer 
nothing more than its sympathy, tied up as it 
was by treaties, and a regard for the general 
peace of the world. Contributions, however, to 
a large extent from individuals were not wanting, 
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character in the money-market, on account of 
the cause to which it was consecrated. But here 
selfish speculators stepped in, who turned this 
liberality to their own aggrandizement; the fund 
was mismanaged, and a large portion of it, in- 
stead of finding its way to Greece, was embezzled 
by selfish contractors, who would have set their 
own country to sale, if they could but have found 
a purchaser. But the time was drawing nigh 
when British sympathy was to find a more ef- 
fectual vent, and to vindicate the cause of Greece 
upon our own favourite element, by the battle of 
Navarino. 

On the 13th of December parliament adjourned 
till the 8th of February. 

Long before this, intelligence had arrived of the 
triumphant close of the Burmese war in the East. 

The Burmese or Burmans had long been elated 
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by conquests easily made over their unwarlike 
neighbours. They had conquered Pegu; they 
had subdued Assam; they had reduced a con- 
yeries of small independent states, and they had 
conceited themselves into the belief that nothing 
in Asia could resist their arms Not even in 
the East had conquest often been attended with 
such extermination and cruelty as had been prac- 
tised by these semi-barbarians, ‘Towards the 
end of the year 1823, their conquests having 
brought them into immediate contact with the 
frontiers of the British-Indian empire, they began 
to make sundry unprovoked aggressions upon it. 
In a sudden night attack they drove away a small 
guard of British troops, and took possession 
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of the little island of Shapooree, on the coast of 
Aracan. Our Indian government sent in a very 
gentle remonstrance, which the arrogant court 
of Ava considered as a pusillanimous attempt to 
deprecate the resentment of the warlike, con- 
quering Burmese. They triumphantly appealed 
to the paper as a proof that the British dreaded 
to enter upon a contest with them; and they in- 
timated that unless their right to the island of 
Shapooree was distinctly admitted, the “ Victo- 
rious Lord of the White Elephant and the Golden 
Foot” would invade the Company’s dominions. 
In the meanwhile, two companies of our 20th 
regiment landed on the disputed island, drove 
off the Burmese, and stockaded themselves; and, 
on the other side, the Burmese seized on the 
mainland the commanding officer and some of 
the crew of the Company’s cruiser Sophia, loaded 
them with chains, and carried them up the coun- 
try. War could no longer be avoided; but while 
we were preparing for it, from 4000 to 5000 Bur- 
mese and Assamese burst across the south-east 
frontier of Bengal, and claimed the province of 
Cachar as theirown. At daybreak on the 17th 
of January, 1824, Major Newton attacked them 
in their stockades, gave them a terrible defeat, 
and drove them back to their hills. Major 
Newton had scarcely retired when they repeated 
their attack in greater force than before. They 
were defeated by Captain Johnstone on the 13th 
of February. On the following day Lieutenant- 
colonel Bowen came up, and, taking the command 
over Captain Jolinstone, marched in pursuit of 
the retreating enemy. They were driven by the 
bayonet from some of their stockades; but one 
of these works was so formidable, and the fire 
from within so well sustained, that five of our 
officers and ubout 100 of our sepoys were killed 
or wounded ; and Ineutenant-colonel Bowen was 
obliged to call off the attacking party, and retire 
to Chayrapoor, at a short distance. On the 27th 
of February (1824), Colonel Innes came up with 
four guns and a battalion of fresh troops, and 
assumed the command; but in the meanwhile 
the Burmese had retreated from their formidable 
position, and retired into their own country. 

But before this time the great Burmese chief, 
the Maha Bandoola, had collected a large army 
near the southern extremity of our frontier, 
and had marched into Aracan, provided with 
golden fetters, in which the Governor- general 
of India was to be led captive to Ava. This 
Maha Bandoola had convinced his king that with 
100,000 men the conquest of Bengal might be 
achieved. Therefore the ‘Lord of the Golden 
Foot” now laid claim to all the territories erst of 
Moorshedabad, as having formerly belonged to 
the kingdom of Aracan, which he and his ances- 
tors had conquered. 
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On the 10th of May, 1824, a British fleet and 
a land force of from 5000 to 6000 men arrived 
within the bar of the Rangoon river. The Bur- 
mese discharged a feeble ineffectual fire from 
some batteries, and then fled. Our troops being 
landed took quiet possession of Rangoon; but it 
was an utterly deserted town, from which every- 
thing had been removed except the miserable 
houses. QOxen, horses, boats, provisions, every- 
thing that was at all likely to be of use to an in- 
vading army, had, by order of the court of Ava, 
been previously carried far up the Irrawadi 
river. This system hampered Sir Archibald 
Campbell’s movements from the first; and as it 
was steadily and effectually pursued afterwards, 
our advances were slow, and the war became a 
long one. The British troops and sepoys were 
compelled by the rainy monsoon to take up a 
long residence at Rangoon, situated in the midst 
of unhealthy swamps and rice-grounds. A fear- 
ful mortality soon began. Many bold attempts 
were made by tle Burmese to drive the invaders 
from the town, The river was covered with long 
and gilded war-boats, the warriors in which often 
fought desperately. A series, a perfect continuity 
of stockades was erected, and was gradually 
pushed nearer and nearer to Rangoon. Like the 
Singhalese, the Burmans rarely met an enemy in 
the open field: their conquests had all been made 
through the system of stockades. Instructed and 
trained from their youth in the formation and 
defence of these worka, thev had attained to grent 
skill and judgment in the use of them. By 
making gradual approaches, and by carefully 
stockading all their positions as they advanced, 
their wars had for many years been an uninter- 
rupted series of triumphs. When they were 
getting rather too near to Rangoon, Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell beat up their quarters. There 
was some very hard fighting before the stockades 
could be destroyed. On the last day of June all 
the woods in Sir Archibald’s front again exhibited 
bustle and commotion ; 8000 men had crossed to 
the Rangoon side of the river ; the jungles around 
seemed full of life ; clouds of rising smoke marked 
the encampments of the different corps of the 
Burmese army in the forest, and their noisy pre- 
paration for attack formed a striking contrast to 
the still and quiet aspect of the British liue.! 
The Shoo Dagon, or the Golden Dagon Pagoda, 
was the key of the British position. On the 
morning of the lst of July the enemy, with their 
stockading materials, issued in dense masses to 
the right and front of the pagoda. They were 
very soon repulsed by two field-pieces served 
with grape and shrapnel, and by a brilliant charge 
of the 43d Madras native infantry. On the 8th 
of July, Sir Archibald Campbell advanced to 
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Kemendine, attacked a great army stockaded 


there, and inflicted upon them a terrible loss. 


The commander-in-chief, several chieftains of 


high rank, and 800 men were found lying dead 
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within the stockades, and the neighbouring 
jungles were filled with the wounded. 

A detachment under Colonel Miles subdued 
the maritime possessions of the Burmese to the 
eastward, in the hope that their loss might induce 
the court of Ava to sue for peace Tavoy sur- 
rendered; Mergui was taken by storm: and the 
people all along the coast of Tenasserim gladly 
placed themselves under British protection But 
these achievements occupied time, and when the 
result was known at Ava it seemed to produce 
no effect on the determined temper of that court. 
The “ Lord of the Golden Foot,’ who had recalled 
all his unsuccessful commanders-in-chief who 
had not been slain in battle, now sent his own 
brothers, the Prince of Tongboo and the Prince 
of Sarrawadi, with a whole host of astrologers, 
and a corps of “ Invulnerables,” to join the army, 
to direct the future operations of the war and to 
drive the English into the sea—or die The 
astrologers were to fix the lucky moment for 
attacking: the Invulnerables had some points of 
resemblance to the Turkish Delhis; they were 
the desperadoes or madmen of the army, and 
their madness was kept up by enormous doses of 
opium. The corps of Invulnerables consisted of 
several thousand men, divided into classes, the 

most select band of all being called the “ King’s 
" [nvulnerables” It was soon found that they 
were as susceptible of wounds and death as the 
astrologers were incapable of interpreting the 
atars. Upon the arrival of the two princes the 
Burmese resumed the offensive. They made a 
fierce attack upon the Golden Dagon Pagoda on 
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the night of the 13th of August, but it was only 
to encounter defeat and a slaughter more terrible 
than they had ever yet sustained. The Invul- 
nerables ventured no more near any of our posts. 
But a far more terrible enemy 
had gotten within our lines— 
the dysentery broke out among 
our troops, killing many of 
them, and reducing more to 
a most emaciated and feeble 
state. At one time scarcely 
3000 duty-soldiers were left 
to guard our lines. 

Giving up for the present 
the notion of conquering Ben- 
gal, the great Maha Bandoola 
quitted the southern extremity 
of our frontier, and marched 
to the Irrawadi to reinforce 
the army there. His own army 
was reinforced on its way down 
to the river. He began his 
march about the end of August, 
at a season of the year when 
none but Burmese could have 
kept the field for a week ; and he reached Donoo- 
pew, on the Irrawadi, before Sir Archibald knew 
that he had left Aracan. Happily our troops, 
though wofully reduced in numbers, were now 
fast recovering their health and strength; and two 
fresh British regiments, some battalions of native 
infantry, a regiment of cavalry, a tioop of horse- 
artillery. and a troop of rockets, arrived from 
Calcutta and Madras, together with some admir- 
able draught cattle. 500 native boatmen came 
round from Chittagong, and were busily employed 
in preparing boats for river service. 

A small detached force, under Lieutenant-colo- 
ne] Godwin, sailed from Rangoon on the 13th of 
October to Martaban, once the splendid capital 
of the kingdom of Pegu The Burmese were 
soon driven with loss from the town and from 
all their defences, The inhabitants of Martaban, 
being chiefly Talains or Peguers, received the 
British troops with every appearance of satis- 
faction. Another frontier-fortress of the Bur- 
mese, called Yeh, next fell into our hands. In 
all this part of the country the native population 
were eager to be released from the iron sceptre 
of Ava, and to be included among the subjects 
of the British. 

By the end of October the rains had entirely 
ceased at Rangoon. Sir Archibald Campbell 
was preparing to put his army in motion, when 
Maha Bandoola came down to meet him at Ke- 
mendine, with 60,000 fighting men, of whom 
35,000 were musketeers, a considerable train of 
artillery, and a body of Casaay horse, the best 
cavalry of this part of Asia. It was thought 
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best to wait for him. Our troops were thus 
spared much fatigue, and a great decisive battle 
might bring the court of Ava to reason. On the 
lst of December the Maha Bandoola attacked 
both by water and by land. War-boats and 
rafts, filled with combustible materials, and 
favoured by wind and current, were poured 
against our flotilla on the Irrawadi; but the 
skill and intrepidity of British seamen proved too 
much for the numbers and devices of the Bur: 
mese, Not one of our ships was injured. The 
fire rafts exploded like mere fire-works; our 
sailurs clapping their hands at the pretty spec- 
tacle they afforded. On land the Burmese were 
still less successful. They were driven from their 
stockades, were cut to pieces, or scattered to the 
winds by the gallant Major Sale (afterwards the 
hero of the Afghan war), and the no Jess gallant 
Major Walker, who unfortunately fell in the 
action, together with a good number of his brave 
comrades and men. This fighting lasted in all, 
und at all points, through the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
and 5th of December On the 6th, Bandoola 
was employed in rallying lis defeated trogps. On 
the 7th she made his last and grand attack on 
the Shoo Dagon Pagoda. Here his troops were 
beaten again, driven back to their entrenchments, 
then driven out of them, and forced back into 
the jungle at the poiut of the bayonet. During 
these seven busy and fiery days the Burmese, in 
addition to a prodigious loss of lives, had lost 
evecy gun they had, and the entire materiel of 
their army. 

On the J1th of February, 1825, the British be- 
gan to move up the Irrawadi. <A few wretched 
families were found wandering in the woods, and 
looking like spectres from starvation and misery; 
but, with the exception of these poor people, the 
country seemed to be left to the dominion of the 
tiger and wild hog. A mistake was committed] 
by Sir Archibald in dividing Ins small force; 
and Brigadier-general Willoughby Cotton, com- 
manding one of the divisions, and acting with 
very little judgment, failed in an attack upon 
the works of Donoopew. No fewer than 150 of 
our m2n were there killed or wounded; and the 
retreat was so precipitate and so shamefully 
managed, that the wounded were not carried off, 
although it was well known that they would all 
be put toacruel death The next day most of 
our killed and wounded men who had been left 
in the stockade were crucified and put upon rafts, 
which were sent floating down the river towards 
our fl tilla. On the 25th of March, Sir Archibald 
Campbell himself sat down before the truly for- 
midable works of Donoopew, and commenced 
m king regular approaches. On the Ist of April, 
after several sorties had been made and repulsed 
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their work of destruction, and continued firing 
at intervals during the day and part of the suc- 
ceeding night. The Burmese remained close 
under the protection of their works, making at 
first little, then less, and at last no return at all 
to our fire. “This excited much surprise, but on 
the next morning the mystery was explained. 
At daylight on the 2d of April, just as our 
breaching-batteries began to open, two lascars, 
who had been prisoners in the fort, came running 
out, and informed our people that the great 
Bandoola had been killed the day before by one 
of our shells or rockets; that after his death was 
known no entreaties of the other chiefs could 
prevail upon the Burmese to remain at their 
posts; and, in short, that the whole army had 
fled or dispersed during the dark hours of the 
night.”! By possession of Donoopew, that mag- 
nificent river, the Irrawadi, was entirely under 
our command, from its broad mouths on the 
ocean to the valley of Ava and Amarapoora, 
where it contracts and becomes unnavigable. 
On the 4th of April, two days after taking pos- 
session of Donoopew, our main army recom- 
menced its march for Prome. On the 24th of 
April it came within sight of that city. On the 
next day the Burmese set fire to Prome, and fled 
higher up the river. By the exertions of our 
troops a considerable part of the town was saved 
from destruction. The rainy monsoon now set 
in, and rendered necessary a suspension of opera- 
tions. By order of the “Golden Foot,” tire was set 
to every town and village that was likely to be 
in or near to the British line of march; and 
horses, cattle, provisions, and all things were 
removed towards Ava. At the same time, the 
court of Ava took most vigorons measures for 
recruiting the army, and for providing it with 
powder and weapons. A truce was agreed to, 
which was not observed by the Burmese, and a 
negotiation for a peace was entered upon by the 
court of Ava, solely as a means of gaining time 
and lulling the British into a false and perilous 
security. At last the Burmese negotiated, and 
sent tle following laconic epistle to Sir Archibald: 
—‘If you wish for peace, you may go away; 
but if you ask either money or territory, no 
friendship can exist between ns. This is Bur- 
mese custom.” So soon as this letter was sent, 
the Burmese, who had collected all the force they 
could assemble, left a reserve of 10,000 men in a 
strongly-fortitied post at Melloon, and advanced 
against Sir Archibald with 60,000 men. Although — 
he had received reinforcements, Sir Archibald, 
after providing a garrison for Prome, had a field 
force of not above 5000 men, but of these 3000 
were British. In the first encounter the Burmese 
were successful, beating back two brigades of 
1 Macfarlane’s Indian Binzpive. : 
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native Madras infantry, killing Colonel M‘Dowall, 
the commander, wounding four of the junior 
officers, and kiiling or wounding a great many of 
But about a fortnight after this 
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encounter, or on the lst of December, the great 
Burmese army was lost thoroughly discomfited; 
and those who rallied were beaten to pieces on 


| the 2d of December Su Archibald Campbell 





PromeE, from the Ileights —Irom a sketch by Lieut Willoughby Bengal Artillery 


then proceeded to Melloon. On the 12th, while | placed under the command of a savage watrior, 


the army was on its march, the cholera broke out, 
and ere it could be checked, it carried off many 
men of the native Madras divisions, and rendered 
two British regiments almost unfit for duty. 
On the 26th of December, when our troops were 
within ten miles of Melloon, a flag of truce was 
sent to Sir Archibald Campbell from the last- 
named place, with letters communicating the 
arrival of a high commissioner from Ava, with 
full powers to conclude a treaty of peace This 
was another delusion; but time was granted in 
order to see whether the Burinese had been 
beaten enough, and were really sincere in their 
desire for peace. It was soon found that they 
required more beating. On the 19th of January, 
1826, when two pieces of artillery had opened 
the way for our storming column, the works of 
Melloon were stormed and taken, and from 
10,000 to 15,000 Burmese were driven away in a 
confused and helpless mass from the strongest 
works they had ever erected. The beaten army, 
and all the beaten divisions and detachments 
of it, continued to retreat upon Ava with all 
possible speed. On the 25th of January, Sir 
Archibald Campbell resumed his march ove: a 
barren country and execrable roads, On ap- 
proaching Pagham-mew, a town about 100 
miles above Melloon, he obtained positive in- 
formation that a levy of 40,000 men had been 
ordered, and that the people had been induced 
to enrol by means of a high bounty and several 
honourable privileges and distinctions; that the 
“Golden Foot” had bestowed upon this new army 
the flattering appellation of “Retrievers of the 
King’s Glory;” and that this army had been 


styled Nee Woon-Breen, which has been variously 
translated as “Prince of Darkness,” “King of 
Hell,’ and “Prince of the Setting Sun.” Upon 
the 8th February, when within a few days’ march 
from Pagham-mew, Sir Archibald ascertained 
that the “ Retrievers of the King’s Glory” and 
the “Prince of Darkness” were prepared to meet 
| him under the walls of that city. Ou the 9th 
Ithe British column moved forward in order of 
attack, being much reduced by the absence of 
two brigades, and considerably under 2000 fight- 
| ing men. The advanced guard was met in the 
jungle by strong bodies of skirmishers; and, 
after maiutaining a running fight for several 
miles, the column debouched into the open coun- 
try, and there discovered the Burmese army, 
from 16,000 to 20,000 strong, drawn up in an in- 
verted crescent, the wings of which threatened 
the little body of assailants on both their flanks. 
But Sir Archibald pushed boldly forward for 
their centre, threw the w hole weight of his colunin 
upon that point, broke and shattered it in the 
twinkling of an eye, and left the unconnected 
wings severed from each other. The “Retrievers 
of the King’s Glory” did not fight so well as those 
who had been accused of forfeiting his majesty’s 
glory. they all fled as fast as their legs could 
carry them to a second line of redoubts and stock- 
ades, close under the walls of Pagham-mew ; but 
the British column followed them so closely that 
they had little time for rallying in those works, 
and so soon as a few English bayonets got within 
the stockades, all the Burmese went off, scream- 
ing like a seared flock of wild geese. Hun- 
dreds jumped into the river to escape their assail- 
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ants, and perished in the water; and, with the 
exception of 2000 or 3000 men, the whole army 
dispersed upon the spot. The unfortunate “Prince 
of Darkness,” or “King of Hell,” or “Prince of 
the Setting Sun,” fled to Ava; and he had no 
sooner reached the court than he was put toa 
cruel death by order of the king.’ The court of 
Ava now gave in, and sent commissioners to treat 
honestly for a peace. Sir Archibald, however, 
continued his advance until he reached Yandaboo, 
only forty-five miles from the capital. Some 
prisoners, British subjects and others, who had 
been residing up the country when the war broke 
out, and who had been treated with execrable 
barbarity, were now liberated, and were the 
principal negotiators for the Burmese sovereign. 
On the 24th of February, 1826, the treaty of 
peace was settled and finally signed at Yandaboo. 
By this treaty it was agreed that there should 
be perpetual peace and friendship between the 
honourable Company and his majesty the King 
of Ava; that the King of Ava should renounce 
all claims upon, and abstain from all future in- 
terference with, the principality of Assam and 
its dependencies, as also with the contiguous 
petty states of Cachar, Iynteen, and Munipoor ; 
that his majesty should cede to the Company in 
perpetuity the conquered provinces of Aracan, 
including the four great divisions of Aracan, 
Ramree, Cheduba, and Sandoway; that the 
Aracan Mountains should henceforward form the 
boundary between the two great nations on that 
side; that his majesty should also cede the con 

quered provinces of Yeh, Tavoy, Mergui, and 
Tenasserim, with the islands and dependencies 
thereunto appertaining, taking the Saluen river 
as the line of demarcation on that frontier; that 
his majesty, as part indemuification for the ex- 
penses of the war, should pay the sum of one 
crore of rupees; that henceforth accredited Bri- 
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The money demanded as part indemnification 
was far too moderate asum. The king was rich, 
and both gold and silver bullion abounded in Ava. 
A crore of Sicca rupees at par were barely equiva- 
lent to £1,000,000 sterling. ‘The war had cost 
us from £7,000,000 to £8,000,000. With an easy 
liberality our commissioners waived all claims 
for indemnities or recompenses for the cruel suf- 
ferings of our unfortunate prisoners, or for the 
losses they had sustained, not only in property but 
in health, by their long and torturing captivity ; 
and although they stipulated in an article that 
private debts owing by Burmese to British sub- 
jects should be liquidated, they consented to con- 
sider a part of the property which had been seized 
by the king, at the time when he threw the Eng- 
lishmmen at Ava into prison, as confiscated by 
the laws of the country, and so removed out of 
the operation of any treaty of peace. In other 
respects the treatv was such asit should be. The 
cession of Aracan gave us an admirable mountain 
frontier, and amply provided for the freedom 
from Burmese interference with our Indian ter- 
ritories on that side. The possession of the Ten- 
asserim provinces, and of the islands that lie off 
that coast, and off the coast of Aracan, gives in- 


| creased security to our commercial navigation, 


opens the road to an inland commerce with the 
Siamese, Shans, and other distant people; places 
at our disposal teak-forests of enormous exent, 
and productive of the very best timber. More- 
over, a Variety of valuable raw produce is pro- 
curable, or may be raised, from these new terri- 
tories, to bereplaced by the manufactures of India 
or of Great Britain. The whole country of Ten- 
asserim is known to be rich in minerals; iron 
ore of good quality is found in abundance in the 
Vicinity of Tavoy; and extensive coal-measures 
live been lately discovered in several places on the 
banks of the Tenasserim river. The discovery of 


tish ministers, with a body-guard of fifty men, , these coal-measures must have an advantageous 
should be allowed to reside at Ava, and that an ' effect on the steam navigation of the Gulf of Ben- 
accredited Burmese minister should be sent to | gal and the Straits of Malacca. The provinces of 
reside at Calcutta; and that free trade should be | Cachar and Assam, though holding out less pro- 
allowed to British subjects in all the dominions | mising prospecta to commerce, help to form a well- 
of his majesty, who should abolish all exactions | defined and strong frontier; and in the approxi- 
upon British ships entering his ports, &c.; and ' mation they afford to Tibet and China, our trade 
that “the good and faithful ally of the British ; may possibly be extended, in process of time, in 
government, his majesty the King of Siam, | those directions, Nor was there wanting the 
having taken a part in the present war,” should, | consolation that the condition and prospects of 
to the fullest extent, as far as regards his ma- | some millions of natives were improved immea- 
j sty and his subjects, be included in the above | surably by being placed under our rule. On the 
treaty,’ whole, the Burmese war is a grand episode it: the 
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Death of the Duke of York—His character— Parliamentary aftairs—The corn laws—Claims of the Roman 


Catholics—Offensive proceedings of the Irish claimants—Mr. Canning appointed premier— Formation of the 
new cabinet—Complaints at Canning’s acceptance of office—Opposition to the new administration— Penryn 
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and Russia, in behalf of Greece—Death of Mr. Canning—Lord Goderich becomes premier—The Goderich 
ministry—Cruelties inflicted on the Greeks by the Turks—Ferocious proceedings of Ibrahim Pacha in the 
Morea—The admirals of the three allied powers interfere—The Egyptian fleet consents to remain at Navarino 
—It attempts to escape, but is compelled to return—The barbarities in the Morea continued—The allied 
admirala block up the Evyptian fleet at Navarino—Battle of Navarino—The Egyptian fleet totally destroyed 
— Dissolution of the Goderich ministry—The Duke of Wellington appointed premier— Parliament opened— 
The battle of Navarino condemned—Mr. Brougham’s speech on the public fears of a military dictatorship— 
Misunderstanding between the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Huskisson—State of finauce—Appointment of 
the finance committee—Its report—Proposal of a pension to Mr Canning’s family carried—Motion for the 
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iepeal opens the way for Catholic emancipation—Motion on the subject made and negatived—Mr. Huekisson 
inadvertently resigns office—The resignation accepted—He endeavours unsuccessfully to retract his resigna- 
tion—Others of the cabinet go out with him—Parliamentary procecdings in law reform and the corn bill— 


Parliament prorozued. 


MB HE year 1827 was commenced with 
Se, a breach in the royal house— 
S| the death of the Duke of York— 
who expired, after a short illness, 
| on the 5th of January. His early 
private life had been disfigured by 
the iioewtiousicss that marked the career of his 
elder brother, while his ambition to distinguish 
himself asa soldier had cost the country much 
unprofitable expense, as well as loys to its military 
reputation. He was also overwhelmed with debt, 
which he had no means of liquidating, and which 
he recklessly suffered to accumulate to the last. 
And yet, in spite of these faults, which were 
attributed to his imperfect education and con- 
stitutional thoughtlessness, he was beloved by 
those who knew him best, on account of his many 
good and amiable qualities; while his adminis- 
tration for thirty-two years as commander-in- 
chief had improved our armies, and endeared 
his name to the British soldiery at large. Even 
by the anti-Catholic portion of the religious 
community, it was felt that a better man could 
have been better spared, on account of his stead- 
fast resistance to the claims of Popery, on which 
account he had been considered as the chief 
break-water of the advancing tido. Asnaturally 
as if it had been an established inheritance, his 
office of commander-in-chief devolved upon the 
Duke of Wellington, while an increase was made 
to the income of the Duke of Clarence, who was 
how presumptive heir to the crown. 

Parliament: re-assembled on the 8th of Febru- 
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ary, when the prospects of the country were very 
flattering. The first important question brought 
under discussion was that of the corn laws, On 
the lst of March, Mr. Canning proposed a scale 
of the average prices of the various kinds of grain 
within the kingdom, at which, upon the payment 
of a specified scale of duties, foreign grain should 
be admissible into the market. The debate upon 
the question was protracted, and there was a 
great divergency of opinion and theory. Minis- 
ters took the medium price of wheat at sixty 
shillings. ‘The landed interest would have taken 
it higher; the manufacturing interest much lower. 
In the end the ministerial measure passed the 
House of Commons by large majorities. 

The Roman Catholic claims were revived by 
Sir Francis Burdett, who was charged with a 
petition from Ireland. The tone and attitude of 
the Roman Catholics of that country had exas- 
perated the English people; and the table of the 
house was covered with anti-Catholic petitions. 
The tone of the Irish was indeed calculated to 
excite feelings of anger, or alarm, or annoyance, 
in unprejudiced minds. The Catholic Associa- 
tion, in about six months after it had been put 
down by law, reappeared under a new form, and 
pursued its object with more animation than 
ever, while “the rent” in support of its meagures 
was exacted from the people as usual, under the 
name of “free gifts.” Part of this money was 
avowedly spent in influencing the elections of 
members of parlinment. Mr. Daniel O’Connell 
and the other orators who presided over, and 
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directed as they listed, this remodelled associa- 
tion, preserved no measure towards England, or 
the religion or morals of the English people. 
Their harangues had become, at every new meet- 
ing, more and more intemperate, and they had 
long been threatening and bullying the English 
and Scotch portions of the Union, Ever since 
Mr. Pitt’s second administration, the Catholic 
question had been left in the cabinet an open 
one. Mr, Canning was as eager as ever to 
go the full length of emancipation: some of his 
colleagues, and foremost of all Lord-chancellor 
Eldon and Viscount Sidmouth, were strongly 
opposed to the measure, or to any further con- 
cessions. But Mr. Canning had now his foot on 
the step of the highest office in the government. 
The health of Lord Liverpool, the premier. had 
long been declining. Ile had been seized with 
paralysis in the month of February; he partially 
recovered, but had a relapse which left him in a 
hopeless state. On the 28th of March, Mr. Can- 
ning attended the king, on his majesty’s summons, 
to consider how the cabinet was to be continued. 
The king required that some one holding the 
opinions of Lord Liverpovl on the Catholic 
question should be called to supply his place 
Mr. Canning declared that if an opinion favour- 
able to the Roman Catholics was to be a disquali- 
fication for the office of prime minister, he would 
not be the individual in whose person that prin- 
ciple of exclusion should be established, and 
advised the king to form an anti-Catholic admin- 
istration. His majesty, who knew the import- 
ance of ietaining Mr. Canning, dissented, and 
nothing was settled at that meeting. The anti- 
Catholics thought they could count upon the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel; and they were 
desirous that a new cabinet should be formed, 
with Peel and Wellington at the head of it. But 
Mr. Canning’s popularity was at its very spring- 
tide; difficulties stood in the way of any other 
arrangement; and on the 10th of April, the king 
commissioned Mr. Canning to propose a plan of 
his own for the re-construction of the ministry. 
To form an entirely pro-Catholic or pro-emanci- 
pation cabinet was still impracticable; and there 
was some difficulty for Mr. Canning in construct- 
ing any cabinet of which he was to be the head. 
The Duke of Wellington, Mr. Peel, Lord Weat- 
moreland, Lord-chancellor Eldon, and Lord 
Bathurst preferred resigning. It was expected 
that these resignations would alarm the king and 
induce him to part with Mr. Canning; but his 
majesty confirmed the appointment of the great 
leader of the commons as premier; and the an- 
nouncement was vociferously cheered by the 
great majority of the House of Commons. One 
circumstance clouded the joy of the new premier’s 
ardent friends: hia health had been seriously 
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affected; in December and January he had suf- 
fered a severe illness; and now the increase of 
toil, anxiety, and the perpetual excitement to 
which he was exposed, boded ill for his recovery. 

Lord Melville joined his resignation to those 
who had followed the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr. Peel. There therefore remained of the Liver- 
pool cabinet only Lord Harrowby, and Messrs. 
Huskisson, Robinson, and Wynne. The morning 
after the resignation of Lord Melville, who had 
been the first lord of the admiralty, Mr. Can- 
ning brought about the appointment of the Duke 
of Clarence as lord high-admiral—a dignity which 
had long lain dormant—and as lord high-admiral 
the duke became head of the navy and supreme 
over the lords of the admiralty. His acceptance 
of office under Mr. Canning is thought to have 
had no small weight among official men. Lord 
Bexley immediately retracted his resignation, 
and Sir John Copley, the master of the rolls, 
who had differed with Mr. Canning, now con- 
descended to become lord high-chancellor, with 
a peerage by the title of Baron Lyndhurst. Lord 
Anglesey was appointed master-general of the 
ordnance, with a seat in the cabinet, as successor 
to the Duke of Wellington. Mr. Sturges Bourne 
took the home department. To supply the re- 
maining places in the cabinet, Mr. Canning opened 
a negotiation with the Marquis of Lansdowne 
and other Whigs. No official arrangements 
ensued; but Lord Lansdowne, and the main body 
of the Whigs, with Sir Francis Burdett, and 
most of the Radicals that followed that baronet, 
volunteered their unoflicial support of the new 
government. Upon Mr. Canning’s appointment 
to the chancellorship of the exchequer, Mr. Pros- 
perity Robinson was called to the House of Peers 
as Lord Goderich, and the accomplished Lord 
Dudley and Ward succeeded Mr. Canning in 
the foreign office. 

The House of Commons, which had adjourned 
on the 12th of April for the Easter holidays, re- 
assembled on the lst of May. Mr. Canning de- 
tailed the circumstances which had preceded his 
appointment as head of the government. “ If,” 
said he, “I had submitted in my person to the 
principle of exclusion as a friend to the Catholic 
claims, I should have dishonoured myself. Such 
a submission would have been a badge of helo- 
tism, and the indelible disgrace of my political 
life.” In the upper house explanations were 
given by most of the ministers who had resigned. 
In both houses it was evident that the opposition 
to Mr. Canning would be vehement. A portion 
of the Whigs joined the Tories iu denouncing 
the new cabinet, and thereby increased the dif- 
ficulties of the premier’s position, but some of the 
Whigs took office as soon as they saw that the 
premier was firmly seated. Before the close of 
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the session, Lord Lansdowne became secretary 
for the home department; Lord Carlisle accepted 
the privy seal, and Mr. Tierney became master 
of the mint. But at the same time Mr. Peel put 
himself in a hostile attitude, and complaints 
were made to ring through the country of Mr. 
Canning’s abandonment of his old party connec- 
tions, of his latitudinarianism in religious ques- 
tions, and of his too great boldness in political 
ones. The corn bill, which had been sanctioned 
by the late Lord Liverpool, was so cut and hacked 
in the upper house, that Lord Goderich was 
induced to abandon it. To provide against a 
scarcity during the recess of parliament, a tem- 
porary bill, permitting the release of foreign corn 
from bond, was brought in by Mr. Canning, and 
was passed expeditiously through both houses. 
A fixed design to overturn the new adminis- 
tration was now very apparent, and the strife 
of party was waged with very little moderation 
or delicacy. The genius of Mr. Canning was 
not respected as it ever ought to have been. 
The opposition in the House of Commons, as well 
as in the lords, assumed a inost formidable and 
irritating character; but though the premier was 
suffering wnder extreme anaiety of mind and 
sickness of body, his rhetorical powers and his 
sparkling wit never for one moment failed him. 
The impatient Whig reformers joined the Tories 
in attacking him. It was in these debates that 
Mr. Canning repeated his determination to oppose 
parliamentary reform, and declared himself hos- 
tile to the repeal of the test and corporation acts. 
On the test act, however, he had never before fully 
delivered an opinion to the house; and his oppo- 
sition to its repeal, or the agitating that question 
then, may have arisen out of a natural fear of 
complicating and prejudicing the Catholic ques- 
tion. All the more moderate Whigs were dis- 
posed to put off any serious discussion of the 
question of a sweeping reform; but the subject 
was, to some extent, forced upon parliament. 
The reports of the election committees had dis- 
closed more than one scene of gross bribery and 
corruption. These scenes had been enacted 
chiefly at Colchester, Northampton, Leicester, 
Preston, and East Retford. Several motions 
were made; and a bill was brought in for “the 
more effectual preventing of bribery and corrup- 
tion” in the borough of Penryn. Lord John 
Russell thought that the house ought to follow 
the example which had been set in the case of 
Grampound, and disfranchise the borough alto- 
gether, with the ultimate view of transferring its 
rights to some of the great, populous, and unre- 
presented towns; and his lordship moved as an 
amendment that “ therefore the borough of Pen- 
ryn shall be excluded hereafter from returning 
burgesses to serve in parliament.” The original 
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motion was supported by the ministry; Mr. Can- 
ning, Mr. Sturges Bourne, and Mr. Charles 
Wynne speaking in defence of it. Ona division 
the amendment was carried by 124 against 69. 
No resolution was taken concerning the place to 
which the rights should be transferred; but the 
populous and rich Manchester seemed to unite 
the suffrages of most of the members who ai- 
verted to the transfer. Similar resolutions were 
adopted in regard to East Retford; but the ses- 
sion closed before any effective proceedings were 
taken for the disfranchisement of either of these 
boroughs. The aim of the moderate Whigs now 
was to reform .parliament gradually; to punish 
known instances of corruption; to transfer the 
rights of small rotten boroughs to the great un- 
represented cities; and gradually to extend the 
elective franchise until it comprehended a much 
larger portion of the population. They had at 
this moment no design of introducing into the 
constitution those extensive changes which were 
forced from parliament by the pressure from 
without in 1832. 

Lord Althorp obtained the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the mode of taking 
the poll at county elections; and Colonel Davies 
obtained a similar one to inquire into the mode 
of taking the poll at elections for cities and 
boroughs. The principal object of Lord Althorp 
was to get rid, if possible, of the enormous ex- 
pense of a county clection. He stated that the 
last clection for Yorkshire, though it had never 
come to a poll, had cost at least £120,000. Ifa 
poll had lasted fifteen days it must have cost the 
contending parties half a million of money. On 
that occasion, a gentleman of large fortune, for 
whom the greatest show of hands appeared, was 
compelled to abandon all thoughts of standing a 
poll, in consequence of the ruinous expense 
which must have awaited him. Lord Althorp 
likewise brought in, and carried through, a bill 
for the better prevention of corrupt practices at 
elections, &e. The object of it was to prevent 
substantial bribery from being perpetrated under 
the mask of merely giving employment, and there- 
fore to deprive all persons of the right to vote 
who should be employed by a candidate in the 
election. It was notorious that at elections dif- 
ferent nominal offices were created, to be filled 
by voters who were classed as plumpers, and 
who received double the pay of split votes. It 
was not meaut that the provisions of the bill 
should apply to any real and fair agent of a can- 
didate, but to that spurious collection which went 
under the names of runners, flagmen, &c., and 
musicians who had never played upon an instru- 
ment in their lives till they were enrolled at an 
election. This was just another mode of paying 
them for their votes, and therefore it was right 
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that, in that election at least, they should have 
no voice. On the suggestion of Mr. Spring Rice 
it was further determined, with the view of pro- 
moting the purity and diminishing the expense 
of elections, to prohibit the distribution of ribbons 
and cockades. This last suggestion led to a good 
deal of merriment. The anti-reformers contended 
that the prohibition of music, and ribbons, and 
cockades was absolutely ridiculous. It was not 
desirable to put an end to all the spirit and 
gaiety of an election; and, even if it were, this 
measure of Mr. Spring Rice would be utterly in- 
efficient. It was downright folly to suppose that 
a short weak bill hke this would make an Eng- 
lish election as demure and orderly as a Metho- 
dist love-feast. Everywhere the electors voted 
fora particular colour; and, “in point of fact,” 
said Mr. Calcraft, who was unusually facetious, 
“without flags and ribbons the electors will not 
know whose heads they are breaking, and may 
knock down their friends under the mistaken 
notion that they are knocking down their foes.” 
Now, as the bill confessedly was not to put an 
end to the breaking of heads, there was no use in 
misleading people to break the wrong heads. 
The bill, however, passed into a law: by its pro- 
visions any person who, within six months before 
an election, or during an election, or within four- 
teen days after it, shall have been employed in 
the election as counsel, agent, attorney, poll-clerk, 
flagman, or in any other capacity, and shall have 
received, in consideration of such employment, 
any fee, place, or office, or any promise or security 
for a fee, place, or office, shall be incapable of 
voting at such election. A penalty of £10 for 
each offence is inflicted upon every candidate who, 
after the test of the writ, or if parliament be 
sitting, after the seat has become vacant, shall 
directly or indirectly give to any voter or inha- 
bitant “any cockade, ribbon, or other mark of dis- 
tinction.” 
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isting game laws for certain offences—a severity 
which did not carry the feelings of the country 
along with it, and led jurors to refuse to convict. 
The bill was allowed to be read a second time ; 
but, on the motion that it should be read a third 
time, it was lost by a majority of one. In the 
course of the discussion Lord Harrowby said 
that, during the last three years, about 4500 per- 
sons had been imprisoned under the game laws, 
while the number in 1810, 1811, and 1812 had 
been only about 460. Lord Wharncliffe’s bill 
being lost, the Marquis of Salisbury introduced 
another, merely for legalizing the sale of game 
under certain restrictions. The noble marquis 
proposed to empower all persons qualified by law 
to kill game, to take out licenses authorizing 
them to sell game to licensed dealers, The mea- 
sure was to be temporary, and to expire at the 
end of three years. This bill, too, was allowed 
to pass through a second reading, and was lost 
on the motion for the third. There was raised 
this sentimental objection—the bill would deprive 
the sportsman of his highest gratification, which 
was the pleasure of furnishing his friends with 
presents of game! Nobody would care for a 
present which everybody could give! One great 
alteration, however, was effeeted by a bill iutro- 
duced by Lord Suffield, and eventually carried, 
for abolishing the barbarous practice of setting 
spring-guns and other engines of destruction for 
the preservation of game. 

Out of office, as in office, Mr. Peel proceeded 
with his valuable improvements on the criminal 
law. Five acts were passed which consolidated 
into one body the whole of the law regarding 
offences against property, and cleared off an im- 


| mense quantity of ancient rubbish and bewilder- 


ing phraseology. Not the least of this fresh in- 
stalment of reform in our penal code was, that 
the number of capital offences was materially 
diminished, and convictions for lesser offences 


During this session several attempts were un- | obtained by a summary mode of procedure, by 


successfully made to modify the invidious and | 
Lord Wharncliffe, who, | usually preceded conviction by a grand jury 


oppressive game laws. 
before his elevation to the peerage, had paid 
much attention to the subject, had carried through 
the commons a bill which failed in the peers. He 
now reproduced it in that upper house. The pro- 
visions of the measure went, first of all, to remove 
the absurd and contradictory qualifications of the 
old law, and to substitute in their place the qua- 
lification of property; every proprietor being per- 
mitted to kill game on his own lands, whether his 
estate were large or small. His lordship next 
proposed to legalize the sale of game, as one great 
means of diminishing the temptations to poach, 
and as being in itself a just and reasonable thing. 
Another object of the bill was to mitigate the 
severity of the punishments provided by the ex- 


which the long delay and imprisonment that 


were dispensed with. 

As chancellor of the exchequer Mr. Canning’s 
task was easy and pleasant. There was a surplus 
of income applicable to the sinking fund; the 
supply demanded for this year did indeed exceed 
that of last year by £800,000. This difference 
had been caused by the army extraordinaries, 
and by a vote of credit rendered necessary in con- 
sequence of the affairs of Portugal; but Mr. Can- 
ning said he intended to bring down the expen- 
diture to the lowest possible scale consistent 
with the public service. It was the determina- 
tion of government to apply their most strenuous 
and best efforts to the matter, and to call the 
house into counsel upon it. 
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Mr. Canning spoke in parliament for the last 
time on the 29th of June. Parliament was pro- 
rogued by commission on the 2d of July. On 
the 6th a treaty combining England, France, and 
Russia for a settlement of the affairs of Greece, 
and for the stopping of a horrible species of war- 
fare, was signed at London. This was the last 
of Mr. Canning’s public acts. One of the first 
poems he wrote in the enthusiasm of youth, was 
a lament on “The Slavery of Greece.” His 
classical mind revolted at the idea of seeing the 
last edifices of antiquity levelled with the soil, 
and the last of the Greeks exterminated, or car- 
ried in captivity into Egypt. Like other gene- 
rous-hearted statesmen, and like all the sympa- 
thizers in the Greek cause, he entertained fond 
hopes of improvement and regeneration, which, 
alas! the Greek people have not yet verified. In 
signing the treaty, and in feeling that he was 
chief in a deed which might restore Greece, if 
not to her ancient supremacy, to a respectable 
place among nations, he felt a joy which relieved 
the languor of disease. He went down to the 
Duke of Devonshire’s pleasant seat at Chiswick, 
to seek tranquillity after his many toils. The 
disease proceeded with a violence and rapidity 
which set the medical art at defiance; and Mr 
Canning expired at Chiswick, in the very house 
in which Mr. Fox had breathed his last, on the 
morning of the 8th of August. He was only in 
the fifty-eighth year of his age, and he had been 
prime minister for only four months. Thus pre- 
maturely was removed the most accomplished and 
liberal-hearted statesman and the most perfect 
orator of his time. 

The death of Mr. Canning left the ministry 
not only without a head, but also without a 
heart. For the present, however, very few 
changes took place, and their effect was to bring 
back into office a portion of Mr. Canning’s for- 
mer friends. Lord Goderich became premier, 
and Mr. Huskisson succeeded him as colonial 
secretary. The only difficulty that was encoun- 
tered lay in the appointment of a chancellor of 
the exchequer. The office was declined by Mr. 
Tierney, Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. Sturges Bourne; 
and was at last given to Mr. Herries, who had 
been secretary of the treasury under Lord 
Liverpool's administration, and who had resigned 
on the appointment of Mr. Canning. Lord 
Harrowby retired from the presidency of the 
council, His place was taken by the Duke of 
Portland, and the Earl of Carlisle succeeded his 
grace as lord privy-seal. Lord Dudley and Ward, 
although both his health and intellect were al- 
ready beginning to fail, remained as secretary 
for foreign affairs; Mr. Huskisson united the 
war secretaryship to the colonial department; 


Lord Lyndhurst was chancellor, Lord Bexley | chief of the army. 
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chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, &,' This 
Goderich ministry was the third which the coun- 
try had seen in the course of seven months, In- 
firm and tottering from its commencement, it yet 
lingered out a precarious existence of some five 
months and a half. Its infirmities were the sub- 
ject of more melancholy jokes than had been per- 
petrated for a very long time. 

Mr. Canning’s triple alliance for the liberation 
of Greece, was attended by consequences he could 
have scarcely foreseen, which sorely crippled the 
Ottoman empire, and consequently forwarded 
the ambitious views of Russia—views to which 
Mr. Canning had ever and most decidedly been 
opposed. In the autumn of 1827, the allied squad- 
rons of England, France, and Russia constituted 
an imposing force in the Archipelago, and endea- 
voured togive effect to the treaty of London. Sultan 
Mahmoud, whose armies had suffered a terrible 
series of checks and defeats ever since the com- 
mencement of the war in 1821, had called in the 
assistance of the Egyptians; and an army of 
Egyptians, Arabs, Nubians, mercenaries, and ad- 
venturers from nearly all the southern side of the 
Mediterranean, were now ravaging the classical 
land, burning down the olive-groves of Attica, 
desolating the fair fields of Messina, and carry- 
ing fire and sword wherever they went, This 
army was commanded by Ibrahim Pacha, a son by 
adoption of the astute Mehemed Ali, and a man 
of uncivilized intellect and ferocious heart. Of 
civilization he had only learned the modern mili- 
tary art—the art of killing with the greatest 
effect. The undisciplined Greeks could nat stand 
against the trained troops of the pacha; nor 
could the Greek flotillas, composed almost en- 
tirely of light-built trading polacca brigs, risk a 
contest with the ships of the line of the sultan 
and Pacha of Egypt. The seas, from the mouth 
of the Adriatic to the Strait of the Dardanelles, 
were, and had for three years been, swarming 
with Greek pirates, some being men who had 
escaped from starvation or from massacre on 
shore, but still more being desperadoes and inve- 
terate plunderers, who had betaken themselves to 
the profession from an innate love of it, or for 
the sake of the easy booty which might be picked 
up. These marauders respected no flag whatever; 
they fell upon the mercantile ships of England, 
that had been their best and kindest friend dur- 
ing the war, as readily as they fell upon the 
trading ships of Austria, which, notwithstanding 
the neutrality agreed to at the congress of Verona, 
had been perseveringly and maliciously hoatile 
to the cause of Greek independence. Thus, 
neither by land nor by water was this state of 


things to be tolerated. It was thought, however, 


1 The Duke of Wellington now reassumed the eamamand-in- 
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that the double evil might have been checked | frigate to watch the harbour of Navarino, and 


without any illicit and extreme act on the part 
of the allies. On his side, the sultan was blame- 
able for an unreasonable obstinacy. In vain Mr. 
Stratford Canning urged upon the divan the ex- 
pediency and absolute necessity of conceding in- 
dependence to the Greeks, and of becoming a 
party to the pacifying treaty; in vain the French 
ambassador seconded the British; and in vain 
the allied admirals invited the Egyptian-Turkish 
commanders to cease hostilities and enter into 
the proposed arrangements. While our officers 
were treating with the officers of the sultan and 
the pacha, the Morea was m a blaze. The Greeks 
were but too happy to accept the armistice under 
the treaty. Ibrahim refused it, and went on 
burning and slaying as before The allied ad- 
mirals now declared to him that they had re- 
ceived positive instructions to stop the effusion 
of blood ; that they would reduce by force either 
of the two belligerent parties that should refuse 
to accede to the armistice; that the Greeks had 
already accepted that armistice; and that, if he 
resolved to continue hostilities, he would peril 
lus fleet and the most essential interests of his 
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sovereign. 
far as to promise that he would stop the work of | learned enough of Turkish and Egyptian obsti- 


devastation on shore, and not quit the Bay of 
Navarino upon any new enterprise against any 
part of Greece, without further instructions 
from Constantinople. 

Trusting to this engagement, the allied squad- 
roms sailed away, leaving an English and a French 


the motions of the Turks and Egyptians. They 
were scarcely gone ere Ibrahim put to sea, with 
the view of sailing to Patras. On the 2d of 
October, Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, being 
then at Zante, was informed of this breach of 
faith, and of the continuance of atrocities on 
shore. With his own ship of the line, one fri- 
gate, and two brigs, the only force he had then 
in hand, Sir Edward sailed to meet the Turco- 
Egyptian fleet, or such portion of it as might 
have quitted Navarino. He soon discovered 
nine corvettes, two brigs, and nineteen transports 
sailing round the Morea aud hugging the coast. 
He cleared his ships for action, and told the 
Turks and Egyptians that they must forthwith 
return to Navarino. They returned at his bid- 
ding, but the excesses on shore were continued: 
women and children were put to the sword, every 
habitation that would burn was burned; the 
olive-trees, the vines, the mulberry-trees were 
torn up by the roots, in order to complete the de- 
vastation of the country. The three admirals— 
Codrington for England, de Rigny for France, 
and Hayden for Russia—consulted how they 
were to carry out the intention of the treaty of 
London in enforcing a de facto armistice. They 
concluded that they had only one of three courses 
to adopt.—1 To continue throughout the whole 


, of the winter a blockade, difficult, expensive, and 
| perhaps useless, since a storm might disperse the 


squadions, and afford to Ibrahim Pacha the 


| facility of conveying luis destroying army to dif- 


ferent parts of the Morea and the islands which 
had hitherto escaped the horrors of war. 2. To 
unite the allied synadrons in Navarino itself, and 
to secure hy this permanent presence the inac- 
tion of the Ottoman ficets; but this mode alone, it 
was reasoned, would lead to no termination of 
hostilities 1f the Porte should persist in its sys- 
tem 3 To proceed to take a position with the 
squadrons in Navarino Bay, and then renew to 
Ibrahim propositions which, entering into the 
spirit of the treaty of London, were evidently to 
the advantage of the Porte itself. This last or 
third alternative was the one which the allied 
adinirals agreed to adopt, in the hope, they said, 
“that it might produce a determination lead- 
ing to the desired object without the effusion 


'of blood, and without hostilities, but simply by 


lt 


the imposing presence of the squadrons.” 


At last Ibrahim Pacha gave way so | was unfortunate that tlese admirals had not 


nacy to know that this imposing display of force 
would produce no effect, unless it were seconded 
hy broadsides; and in determining to enter the 
harbour they must also have determined to fire 
on Ibrahim’s ships, in the event of his saying 
“No” to their demands. Their first movement 
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towards the harbour of Navarino was a hostile 
movement. The Russians could not repress, and 
they scarcely attempted to conceal, their exulta- 
tion, They professed an ardent zeal for human- 
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itv, an unquenchable desire to rescue their co- 


religionists the Greeks; but the real visions 


before their eyes were, the supremacy of their 


flag on the Black Sea so soon as the naval force 
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crowded 1n Navarino should be annihilated, their 
own way clear to the Balkan Mountains and to 
Adrianople, and finally the standard of the vic- 
torious czar floating over the Seven Towers or 
the palace of the sultan and the mosque of Santa 
Sophia at Constantinople 

On the 20th of October, at two o'clock 1n the 
afternoon, the combined squadrons passed the 
Turkish battenes, to take up their anchorage in 
the bay. Not a shot was fired at them either by 
the batteries or by the ships; and without inter- 
ruption or remonstrance they were allowed to 
anchor 1n the harbour, close to the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleet, which was moored in the form of 
a crescent. The force of the allies amounted to 
twenty-six ships of all rates, carrying 1324 guns, 
the Turks and Egyptians had seventy-nine ships, 
armed with 2240 guns, and there were some 
heavy batteries on shore; but as the Mussulmans 
had only three ships of the line, and their oppo- 
nents had ten suil of the line, and as all their ships 
were crowded with men who had not the slender- 
est pretensions to pass as seamen, the allies can 
hardly be said to have fought at a disadvantage 
There still survives a rational doubt as to the 
way in which this terrible battle really began. 
Sir Edward Codrington had indeed given orders 
that not a gun should be fired unless the Turks 
and Egyptians began first; and the Mussulmans, 
on their side, although evidently making prepara- 
tions, did not fire so much as a musket. In this 
manner the hestile fleets stood at gaze, and in 
awful silence within the Bay of Navarino, each 
unwilling to begin the combat, but ready to accept 


the slightest signal to action from the other—a 
single spark would be enough for the volcanic 
explosion and the death of thousands And 
mere accident, if not design, was certain in such 
a case to kindle the blaze. In this state, a bout 
was sent from the Dartmouth British frigate, 
to request the removal of six Turco-Egyptian 
fire-ships at the entrance of the harbour; but 
this advance being mistaken by the enemy 
for a hostile signal, and a purpose of boarding 
the nearest vessel, was encountered by a volley 
of small arms, by which Lieutenant Fitzroy of 
the Dartmouth was killed, and several of the 
boat’s crew. Almost simultaneously, two shots 
were fired into the Syrene, by which the cable of 
that ship’s anchor was cut in the act of being let 
go These aggressive signals were enough, and 
the volleys of small arms with which the battle 
commenced were quickly succeeded by a general 
cannonade So little had the British ships ex- 
pected this beginning, and so punctually had 
Jodrington’s pacific orders been obeyed, that the 
band of music on board his ship, the Asea, were 
employed upon the deck in their wonted practice 
when their notes were suddenly interrupted by 
the crash of the artillery. 

The imprisoned storm had now broke loose, 
and this naval action, after so long an interval of 
peace at sea, equalled the fury of all our former 
naval encounters. The Mussulmans stood boldly 
to their guns; and amidst the bewildering blaze 
and crash of broadsides, the ships paired off in 
single combats, where the skill of the European 
sailors was more than a match for the incapeti- 
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enced hardihood of their antagonists, One Tur- 
kish ship after another was silenced or shattered; 
but when their crews could no longer defend 
thein, they set them on fire, and made out in boats 
for the shore; and in this manner the whole bay 
was soon an illumination of blazing hulks, that 
shook the neighbouring ramparts with their ex- 
plosions, and compelled the victors to stand 
aloof. At one moment the leading ship, the 
Asia, amidst a terrible encounter, disappeared in 
the smoke, and was thought to have perished, 
and her poop was cleared of every person upon 
it but the admiral himself, whose clothes were 
torn with the shot; but when the flag upon her 
topmast re-appeared over the storm of close 
battle, the whole allied fleet cheered the signal as 
the promise of victory. Already, too, the French 
and British ships, while fighting side by side, 
and in the cause of a common humanity, showed 
that generous friendship towards each other 
which only the brave can feel, and which so often 
converts them from enemies into firm friends. 
On one occasion, at three o'clock, the British 
ship Tulbot was engaged with several of the 
enemy, and on the point of being ovefpowered, 
when Captain Hugon, of the French frigate 
L’Armide, dashed forward to the rescue. He 
dexterously winded his vessel through the inner 
Turkish line, without interrupting the fire of the 
English ship, and poured such a heavy broadside 
into the enemy with which she was chiefly en- 
gaged, as compelled it to strike. He then took 
possession; but instead of arrogating this success 
to his own countrymen, he hoisted the English 
flag upon the prize along with his own, to indi- 
cate that he had only completed what the 7ulbot 
had begun. Why should the banners of two 
such nations wave in mutual and deadly opposi- 
tion? For four hours the battle continued with 
unabated fury. It ended in the loss to the sul- 
tan and Pacha of Egypt of three ships of the 
line, four or five frigates, and between forty and 
fifty smaller vessels of war, there being included 
in the last number many beautiful and large cor- 
vettes, equal in size to our old frigates. The 
rest of the fleet surrendered, and a convention 
followed, by which Ibrahim Pacha evacuated 
the Morea, and the Greek prisoners whom he 
had sent over to Egypt as slaves were restore to 
their desolated country. The loss of the allies 
had been considerable. The English of course 
vame in for the greatest share of it; we had 
seventy-nine men killed and 197 wounded 
Among the killed was the veteran Captain Ba- 
thurst, who commanded the Genoa, one of our 
line-of-battle ships. The Russians had fifty- 
seven killed and thirty-seven wounded. The 
French counted forty-three dead and 117 wounded, 
In all 626 Christians were put dora de combat in 
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this stern conflict with the Moslem. The French 
showed great ardour and emulation; but their 
firing was not good. The firiug of the Russians 
was decidedly bad. Many of the poor Turks 
who escaped alive out of the battle and confla- 
gration, afterwards boasted that if there had 
been none but French and Russians they would 
have beaten them. By the battle of Navarino 
Greece was virtually dissevered from the Otto- 
man empire, and a seal put to the Greek inde- 
pendence, 

The news of the disaster, terrible as it was, 
did not dismay Sultan Mahmoud, or even ruffle 
his temper. The ambassadors of England, France, 
and Russia, who were at Constantinople when 
the battle was fought, and who, in other times, 
would have been torn to pieces by the janizaries 
and the populace, were allowed to depart in 
safety, and without one insulting word being 
offered to them. Such of their countrymen as 
chose to remain were taken under the protection 
of th2 Turkish law, and had, in no single instance, 
cause to complain of the inefficiency of that pro- 
tection. But none were so thunder-struck by the 
intelligence of the irregular fight as the cabinet 
of Lord Goderich. In this, as in other matters, 
the members of that cabinet knew not what 
course to pursue. At first they eulogized, and, 
to some extent, rewarded the officers who had 
fought at Navarino—thus virtually pronouncing 
their approbation of the affair. But then, dis- 
concerted by the rumours and complaints that 
were afloat, they despatched Admiral Sir John 
Gore to the Archipelago, for the purpose of col- 
lecting information, and reporting thereon, This 
seemed, indeed, weak and inconsistent; but before 
the question could be debated in parliament, the 
disjointed administration fell to pieces. 

Lord Goderich resigned on the 8th of Jan- 
nary, 1828, and to give time for the formation of 
a ministry, the sitting of parliament was pro- 
rogued to the 29th. The king sent for the Duke 
of Wellington, and commissioned him to form an 
administration, of which he should himself be the 
head. The great captain was taken by surprise 
at this unexpected and unwelcome choice, and 
on former occasions had declared his utter in- 
competence for such an office as that of premier; 
but the emergency of the case, as well as his 
habits of military obedience, prevailed, and before 
the middle of January he found himself prime 
minister of Great Britain. But to form an ad- 
ministration out of such discordant parties was 
no easy task, and much treaty and concession 
was necessary before this object was effected. 
The result was, that while all the Whig members 
of the cabinet went out with Lord Goderich, the 
principal friends of Mr. Canning remained in, 
and the Tories returned who had resigned office 
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on the appointment of Canning to the premier- 
ship. Thus Lord Lyndhurst remained as chan- 
cellor, and Mr. Goulburn became chancellor of 
the exchequer, by the transference of Mr. Her- 
ries, who was appointed master of the mint; Ear! 
Bathurst became president of the council, in the 
room of the Duke of Portland; Mr. Peel became 
secretary for the home department, while Lord 
Dadley and Ward remained secretary for foreign 
affairs; Mr. Huskisson retained his office of 
secretary for the colonies; Lord Melville took the 
presidency of the board of control, in the place of 
Mr. C. W. Wynne: and the Earl of Aberdeen 
became chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, 
in the place of Lord 
Bexley; Lord Palmer- 
ston continued in office 
as secretary at war, and 
the Duke of Clarence 
in his extraordinary ap- 
pointment of lord high- 
admiral; the Marquis 
of Anglesey, who had 
been master-general of 
ordnance,withoutaseat 
in the cabinet, was now 
appointed Lord - lieu- 
tenantof Ireland. With 
all these resignations 
and changes, the min 
istry was now almost 
the same that it had 
been during the pre- 
miership of Lord Liver- 
pool. Much discontent 
was of course expressed 
by those who had gone 
out, against those of , 
their party who consented to retain office, and 
the largest share of this indignation fell upon 
Mr. Huskisson, who was reproached with having 
deserted his old alliance with the principles of 
Mr. Canning. 

On the 29th of January the session of parlia- 
ment was opened by commission, and the king’s 
speech was read by Lord-chancellor Lyndhurst. 
The nation was eager to learn the views of the 
new government upon the great and urgent ques- 
tiona of the period; but there was not a word 
about Irish troubles or the Catholic Association, 
and none about the corn law; instead of this, the 
burden of the speech was the unfortunate battle 
of Navarino, which was now characterized as an 
“untoward event” Never, perhaps, was the 
gentle, innocent word “untoward” used in poli- 
tics with a more bitter effect: it was used by an 
administration who were hostile to the cause of 
Greece; and it condemned as peace-breakers and 
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blunderers the leaders of the three allied powers 
who had won the victory, and conquered in the 
cause of freedom and humanity. The phrase was 
eagerly arrested by the opposition, as well as that 
which spoke of Turkey as “our ancient ally ;” and 
the battle of Navarino was characterized by 
Mr. Brougham as a “glorious, brilliant, decisive, 
and immortal achievement.” Inthe same speech, 
while expressing the objections of his party to 
the appointment of one possessed of such military 
power and influence as the Duke of Wellington 
to the premiership, Mr. Brougham gave vent to 
sentiments that have found an echo in the hearts 
of every party, and to 
\ anexpression which has 
now become a house- 
hold word throughout 
the homes of Great Bri- 
tain. Scorning the sup- 
position that a military 
dictatorship was to be 
apprehended from the 
duke’s appointment, he 
exclaimed, “I have no 
fear of slavery being 
introduced into this 
country by the power 
of the sword. It would 
take a stronger, it 
would demand a more 
powerful man than 
even the ‘Duke of Wel- 
lington, to effect such 
an object. The noble 
duke might take the 
army, he might take 
the navy, he might take 
the mitre, he might 
take the seal—I would 
make the noble duke a present of them all. Let 
him come on with his whole force, sword in hand 
against the constitution, and the energies of the 
people of this country will not only beat him, but 
laugh at his efforts. There have been periods 
when the country heard with dismay that ‘the 
soldier was abroad.’ That is not the case now. 
Let the soldier be ever so much abroad, in the 
present age he can do nothing. There is another 
person abroad—a less important person, and in 
the eyes of some, an insignificant person— whoge 
labours have tended to produce this state of 
things, The schoolmaster 1s abroad/—and I 
trust more to the schoolmaster, armed with his 
primer, for upholding the liberties of the country, 
than I fear the soldier with his bayonet.” How 
groundless this popular apprehension was of the 
Duke of Wellington’s military power and alleged 
ambition, was fully shown, not only by the 
course of his life to the elose, but by the recen} 
965 
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fact, that he had resigned his office of com- 
mander-in-chief as soon as he had been appointed 
to the premiership. Except these memorable 
sentiments of Lord Brougham, the debate on the 
‘untoward event,” which was waged in both 
houses, produced nothing of importance. There 
were motions for explanations of the battle of 
Navarino, and motions for the thanks of parlia- 
ment to the British officers engaged in it; but 
the usual addresses to the throne were carried 
without a division. 

In February commenced that rupture between 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Iuskisson, 
which was to lead in May to a division in the 
cabinet. The popularity of Mr. Huskisson was 
now upon the wane, when it was seen with what 
different ministers he could coalesce and act, and 
how easily he could join the present cabinet, al- 
though he had been the bosom friend of Mr. 
Canning. On his late re-election at Liverpool, 
he had publicly declared to his constituents, that 
before accepting office under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, he had ‘obtained guarantees from the 
duke” that Mr. Canning’s policy would be fol- 
lowed out. It was a rash declaration, even 
though nttered in the heat of an electioneering 
speech, as well as insulting language in a holder 
of office when used about his superior in the go- 
vernment. An explanation was now demanded 
in parliament, and the duke repelled the state- 
ment with indignation. Mr. Huskisson, thus 
compelled to reply, gave a lame and by no means 
creditable explanation, which resolved itself into 
his own belief, and the understanding of his col- 
leagues, that the duke meant to pursue this line 
of policy; and thus the matter ended for the 
present. ef 

On the 15th of February, the nomination of a 
finance committee, which had occasioned the 
misunderstanding in Lord Goderich’s cabinet, 
was moved for by Mr. Peel, and voted almost 
unanimously. In making the motion, Mr. Peel 
stated that since 1815 a reduction of the funded 
and unfunded debt had taken place to the amount 
of £48,608,000, while the actual sum of unre- 
deemed debt was £777,476,000. This being the 
total incumbrance, he stated that the income of 
last year was £49,581,000, and the expenditure 
£49,487,000, leaving an excess of income equal 
to £94,000. Of the expenditure of the present 
year he could not give a specific statement, as it 
was not yet made up; but it would be less than 
that of the previous year to the amount of about 
£1,168,260. He then begged to impress upon 
the committee about to be formed, the advantage 
of simplifying the public accounts, in imitation 
of France and America, which would be a lasting 
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its recommendations being immediately adopted; 
but one discovery which it made caused a prompt 
suspension in the granting of government life 
annuities, until better calculations on the dura- 
tion of life could be established. When these 
annuities were brought in by Mr. Perceval in 
1808, Dr. Price’s tables had been adopted as the 
standard; but either these tables were miscaleu- 
lated, or the usual term of longevity had been on 
the increase since they were framed, and the go- 
vernment annuities had been selling at too low 
a premium. It was also found that of all pro- 
fessions Scotch gardeners were the longest lived, 
and of these many were government annuitants, 
Even in 1819 it was ascertained that the rate of 
mortality, instead of being one in forty of the 
outstanding annuities, was only one in fifty-six, 
occasioning a loss to the public of £95,000 a year, 
or nearly £8000 a month. Several other sug- 
gestions of this committee were of considerable 
national benefit. . 

Mr. Canning’s widow had been lately raised 
to the peerage; and when the estimates of the 
year were presented, a proposal was made to grant 
a pension of £3000 per annum to his family, in 
the person of one of his sons. Mr. Canning had 
possessed no fortune of his own, and the political 
rank he attained, as well as his own profuseness 
and indifference to money, had prevented him 
from making any provision for his family. Had 
he gone to India he might, in a short time, like 
other governor-generals, have amassed an inde- 
pendent fortune; but on the death of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh this prospect he had generously sacri- 
ficed to the call of duty and the demand of his 
country, so that when his political life had ended, 
he was as pooras when he commenced it. The 
sum, also, which was proposed for his family 
was from a special fund, to which he would have 
been entitled had he been two years in the pre- 
miership. Considering these obligations, and 
the worth of the great statesman to whom they 
were clue, no demur could have been reasonably 
expected. The claims of such a minister to the 
gratitude of his country were well set forth on 
this occasion by the eloquence of Sir James Mack- 
intosh. ‘‘That he was a man of the purest hon- 
our,” said Sir James, “I know. That he wasa 
man of the most rare and splendid talents, I know. 
That he was a man renowned throughout Europe 
for his brilliant genius and philosophic thinking, 
not a member of this house can be ignorant; or 
that with his best zeal, as well as with success, 
he applied that genius and those views of policy 
to advance the service and the glory of his coun- 
try. If there were those from whom he had dif- 
fered—and can it be doubted that every politician 
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tically or personally—this is not an hour when 
these differences ought to be recollected.” And 
yet, such was the opposition to the proposal, that 
it was twice debated, and at great length, before 
it was finally settled. Butthe ministers were 
unanimous in seconding the motion, and it passed 
by a majority of 216 to 54. The pension extended 
to the lives of both the sons, as _ the elder, being 
in the navy, was exposed to the numerous risks 
of his profession; and the precaution was well 
thought of, for only five months afterwards he 
was drowned while bathing at Madeira. 

The proceeding of greatest interest during this 
session was the repeal of the test and corporation 
acts. These enactments, which were originally 
levelled against dissenters from the Established 
church, had now become obsolete; but while 
they existed, they formed an invidious distinction, 
which the large and powerful bodies whom they 
affected were unwilling any longer to endure. 
Accordingly it was moved by Lord John Russell, 
on the 26th of February, that a committee of the 
whole house should be appointed to examine these 
acts, with a view to their removal. In giving 
the history of the acts, he showed that, however 
necessary they might be at first, they were now 
unsuitable to the present time and circumstances, 
The dissenters might have been dangerous to the 
house of Stuart, but assuredly they were loyal 
subjects to the house of Hanover. They did not 
deserve to be excluded from civil office by the 
corporation act; and as to the test act, it had 
been originally devised for the protection of the 
church against James II., who was a converted 
Papist, and known to be hostile to Protestantism. 
Several speakers followed in the same track, while 
the opposition to the measure was conducted by 
Mr. Peel and Mr. Huskisson. Mr. Peel was of 
opinion that the dissenters were sufficiently re- 
lieved by the often-repeated indemnity bills; 
while Mr. Huskisson feared that by wholly re- 
pealing these restrictions, the dissenters would 
become less vigilant about the rights of conscience, 
and the Roman Catholics be furnished with an 
additional ground of complaint, because they were 
not included in the repeal. Lord John Russell's 
motion was carried by a majority of 237 to 193; 
and it was thought that the cabinet, who had 
resisted it, would be compelled either to abandon 
office in consequence of their defeat, or sacrifice 
their opinions to the tolerant spirit which had 
now obtained the ascendency. They decided 
upon the latter alternative, and the bill was 
brought into the House of Lords under the pro- 
tection of the premier. The Duke of Wellington 
said that the only opposition of government to 
it in the lower house had been because the sys- 
tem had appeared to work well hitherto ; but now 
that the commons had declared for a change, and 
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because it was found that the old principle of ex- 
clusion was indefensible, it would be the duty of 
the lords to pass the bill, if they found that it 
was not incompatible with the safety of the Estab- 
lished Church. No such danger seemed to be 
apprehended; even the Archbishop of York, aud 
the Bishops of Lincoln, Durham, and Chester, 
voted in favour of the bill; and the chief oppo- 
sition was from the ex-chancellor, Lord Eldon, 
who testily declared that, much as he had heard 
of ‘‘the march of mind,” he did not expect to see 
it marching into the house, with the Duke of 
Wellington and the prelates at its head! A few 
amendments were suggested by the lords, that 
were thought of tr ivial . moment at the time; but 
one of these was afterwards of no small tmport- 
ance, and was to create abundance of trouble 
amidst the changes of this changeful period. It 
was thought necessary in the repeal of these acts, 
that a proper recognition of Christianity should 
be retained ; and it was decreed that the entrant 
into office should subscribe the oaths “on the 
faith of a true Christian.” This was latitude 
enough to all the classes of dissenterism; but it 
effectually shut out the Jews, who were already 
looking forward to political office and parliamen- 
tarv representation, but to whom it presented 
an insurmountable barrier. The bill was passed 
through all its stages, and ratified in the begin- 
ning of May by the royal assent. 

The opposition to the repeal of the test and cor- 
poration acts had chiefly arisen from a dread of its 
ulterior consequences, irrespective altogether of 
dissenterism. This repeal wasa protest against 
exclusion from office on account of religious opi- 
nion, and as such, it threw open the door to Catho- 
lic emancipation. The opportunity was eagerly 
embraced; and on the 8th of May, after the repeal 
had passed, Sir Francis Burdett moved for the 
appointment of a committee to consider “the laws 
affecting Roman Catholics, with a view to such an 
adjustment as might conduce to the peace and 
strength of the empire, and to the stability of the 
Established church.” After a debate of three 
evenings, this expediency was recognized; but in- 
stead of proceeding to form resolutions in detail, a 
conference was sought with the lords, to ascertain 
whether their sentiments on the subject had 
undergone anychange. The proposal wasaccepted, 
and on the 9th of June the resolution of the com- 
mons formed the subject of a debate, which lasted 
two days. The Duke of Wellington, on the pass- 
ing of the dissenters’ bills, had anticipated the 
use that might be made of them in the present 
question, and had said, “There is no person in 
this house whose feelings and sentiments, after 
long consideration, are more decided than,aane 
are with regard to the subject of the Rowtaia, 
Catholic claims; and until I see a great change 
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in the question, I certainly shall oppose it.” He 
saw as yet no great change in the question, and 
he epposed it accordingly. With hin also were 
the law lords and the bench of bishops, and the 
motion was lost by a majority of forty-four. 
Before the subject was thus closed for the 
session, a misunderstanding had occurred between 
the premier and a member of his administration, 
which occasioned an important disruption in the 
cabinet. Mr. [uskisson had pledged himself to 
vote for the transfer to Manchester of the elective 
franchise which East Retford was held to have 
forfeited by its corruption. Ministers, however, 
had entertained no such project; and the House 
of Commons had resolved that, instead of the 
borough of East Retford being disfranchised, 
the right of voting should be thrown open to its 
adjoining hundred. After having voted against 
his colleagues, Mr. Huskisson addressed a letter, 
marked “private and confidential,” and inclosed 
in a cabinet box, tothe Duke of Wellington. In 
this letter he said, that after his vote on the East 
Retford question, he thought it his duty, “with- 
out loss of time, to afford him (the duke) an 
opportunity of placing his office in other hands.” 
The duke immediately laid Mr. Wuskisson’s 
letter, as a resignation, before the king. Mr. 
HWuskisson now declared that he had never in- 
tended to résign— that his letter was “private.” 
The duke maintained that the letter was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a resignation, and an official 
letter—which it indisputably was. Lord Dudley 
and Ward called on the duke, and told him it was 
amistake. The duke replied, ‘It is no mistake - 
it can be no mistake--it shall be no mistake.” 
His grace also said that the resignation was Mr. 
Huskisson’s own act, and not his. After making 
repeated and humble entreaties, which he mis- 
called explanations, to the Duke of Wellington, 
Mr. Huskisson requested an interview with the 
king, in the hope of finding his royal master 
more placable. The duke, however, did not think 
proper to advise his majesty to grant an audience 
to Mr. Huskisson until the correspondence be- 
tween that gentleman and his grace should be at 
an end. But the duke said to Lord Dudley, 
“Huskisson is a man of sense, and knows well 
what should be done to settle the whole matter, 
and bring it toan end.’ Ilis grace hereby meant 
that Mr. Huskisson should withdraw his letter, 
which, while it remained, was a recorded resig- 
nation, But Mr. Huskisson was too proud to 
act upon the duke’s hint; his pride, coming after 
the exhibition of so much humility, being indeed 
very much out of place. His letter had been 
written on the 2d of May, and it was unrecalled 
on the 25th, on which day the Duke of Welling- 
ton wrote to him —“My dear Huskisson,—It is 
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with great concern that I inform you that I have 
at last attended his majesty, and have received 
his instructions respecting an arrangement to fill 
your office.” Mr. Huskisson, in giving his own 
explanation of these occurrences in the House of 
Commons, insinuated that he had been made a 
scapegoat or a peace-offering to gain the support 
of persons who would join the ministry only on 
condition that he, and with him all chances of 
improvement, should be removed; and he made 
a violent attack on the noblemen and gentlemen 
who celebrated the birth-day of Mr. Pitt (the 28th 
of May), as if their approaching festivities had a 
connection with his downfall. 

Along with Mr. Huskisson went out Lord 
Dudley and Ward, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. C. 
Grant. The Earl of Aberdeen now became fo- 
reign secretary; Mr. Huskisson was succeeded 
in the colonial office by Sir George Murray ; Sir 
Henry Ilardinge became secretary at-war, in lieu 
of Lord Palmerston; and Mr. V. Fitzgerald waa 
put at the head of the board of trade, in place of 
Mr. Grant. Mr. Huskisson forthwith retired for 
a time to the Continent. The folly of his recent 
conduct ought not to weaken the recollection of 
the services he had rendered to commerce and 
his country; and the lamentable, tragical death 
which so very soon overtook him, ought to obli- 
terate every angry feeling towards him. 

Atan early period of the session, Mr Brougham, 
in a speech which occupied nearly six hours in 
the delivery, advocated again a sweeping law 
reform, and concluded with the motion for an 
address to the king, requesting the issue of a com- 
mission of inquiry into the state of the law and 
constitution of the courts. Nothing like the ex- 
tensive design of Mr. Brougham was carried into 
effect; but in the course of the session two com. 
missions were issued for inquiry into the state of 
the common law, and the law of real property. 

Ministers brought in a new corn bill, with the 
sliding scale, government being still convinced 
that a scale of varying duties was the best ex- 
pedient for doing equal justice to all parties in- 
terested. The medium or pivot price, which Mr. 
Canning would have fixed at 60s., was now raised 
to between 64s. and 65s. 

The session was prorogued by commission on 
the 28th of July, the speech delivered regretting 
that hostilities had commenced between Russia 
and Turkey, and that his majesty’s just expecta- 
tions had been disappointed in Portugal. 

Another change in the ministry happened dur- 
ing the autumn. The Duke of Clarence resigned 
the unusual, and, in his hands, expensive office of 
lord high-admiral; the admiralty was again put 
into commission, and Lord Melville wasreinstated 
at the head of the board. 
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of this year the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland took bolder and longer 
strides than they had hitherto 
done. They adopted intimidation 

siti as their best working principle. 
They would extort from the fears of government 
that which they said they could not obtain from 
its justice. The priests were uncommonly active. 
“They passed from the theological to the politi 
cal arena, harangued at aggregate and other Ca- 
tholic meetings, and were soon both the priests 
and the tribunes of the people.”' Their influence 
over elections was immense, and was exercised 
without any regard to truth or fairness, without 
any scruple whatever. The reluctant, ignorant 
voter they could terrify with the hint or threat 
of excommunication, purgatory, eternal damna- 
tion. Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, who had vacated 
his seat for Clare by taking a place in the Duke 
of Wellington’s cabinet, reappeared on the hust- 
ings of his native county. He had long been an 
udvocate of the Catholic claims; his very enemies 
could not deny the excellency and amiability of 
his personal character; he had the locul influence 
of family and fortune, and the support of the 
gentry of Clare; but because he was a member 
of the Wellington ministry, the priests and the 
Catholic Association, and their blind devotees the 
peasants, not only drove him from the field before 





the close of the second day, but substituted in 
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>| URING the summer and autumn | his place the disqualified Roman Catholic agita- 


tor, Mr. Daniel O'Connell. It was quite certain 

that, as the law stood, Mr. O’Connell could not 

be admitted to sit and vote in the House of Com- 

mons; but still his return was considered as a 
master-stroke of party policy. In the words 
of a writer who cannot see that the Irish Catho- 
lies were ever wrong or English statesmen ever 
right in these affairs-—“‘ It was such an appalling 
manifestation of Catholic determination and force, 
as no anti-Catholic minister would venture to 
encounter on a general election.” 

A plan was formed, and was soon executed, 
with the aid and agency of the priests, to sever 
the ties between the Catholic forty-shilling free- 
holders and their laudlords. They also framed 
and promulgated certain tests. Every candidate 
for parliament must pledge himself to an uncom- 
promising opposition to the Wellington ministry 
so long as emancipation was resisted. Mr. Sheil, 
the best educated of the agitators, delivered 
many startling speeches, which were printed in 
the newspapers, as well in England and Scot- 
land as in Ireland. He, too, relied upon the 
effects of intimidation. His motto, like Danton’s, 
was “Faire Peur.” In one of these speeches he 
said— Does not a tremendous organization ex- 
tend over the whole of Ireland? Have not all 
the natural bonds by which men are tied to- 
gether been broken and burst asunder? Are, mot 
all the relations of society which exist eleewlitibe 
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gone? Has not property lost its influence? Has 
not rank been stripped of the respect which 
should belong to it? And has not an internal 
government grown up, which, gradually super- 
seding the legitimate authorities, has armed uself 
with a complete domination? Is it nothing that 
the whole body of the Catholic clergy are 
alienated from the state; and that the Catholic 
gentry and peasantry and priesthood are all com- 
bined in one vast confederacy? So much for 
Catholic indignation while we are at peace; and 
when England shall be involved in a war—I 
pause, It is not necessary that 1 should discuss 
that branch of the subject, or point to the cloud 
which, charged with thunder, is hanging over 
our heads.” 

With defiant proclamations like these, and with 
the Roman Catholics ranked and marshalled in 
most hostile array before them, could the Irish 
Protestants remain silent, neutral spectators? 
Tt has been the greatest curse of that country 
that every set of opinions, in politics or in reli- 
gion, has been carried up or down to the fanati- 
cal point. Protestantism was there as hot and 
uncompromising as Catholicism. Theold Orange- 
men began to look to their swords and pistols. 
Protestant associations and Brunswick clubs 
were formed, to organize a resistance to the 
associated Romanists. If the British govern- 
ment and its troops had not been between these 
two furious parties, there would have been at 
once a war a Coutrance, and Ireland would have 
been deluged with blood. That the adherents of 
the Roman church would have been victorious in 
the end, is not quite clear to any conception ex- 
cept that of an Irish Roman Catholic. True, in 
numbers the Papists more than trebled the Pro- 
testants; but look at the respective qualities of 
the men; look at them physically and morally; 
look at the education, property, wealth, and gene- 
ral intelligence of the Scotch and English de- 
scended Protestants, and then let the eye rest for 
a moment upon the ignorance, the proneness to 
blundering, and the squalid poverty of the great 
body of the Papists! Heaven forfend that these 
parties should be left to themselves to try that 
stern contest; but one good way of preventing it 
may be to impress on the minds of the Roman 
Catholic peasantry, that mere numbers do not 
give victory, and that the final result of such a 
contest would be gor them very doubtful. 

Even in England the tumultuary proceedings 
of the Irish Catholics created a great ferment. 
The opponents of emancipation, fearing that 
government was about to yield to the organized 
power of the Papists, thought it right to call for 
a public expression of the opinion of English- 
men. The example was set by the county of 
Kent. In pursuance of a requisition, signed by 
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many persons of rank and influence in the county, 
u meeting of the freeholders and yeomanry was 
held on Pennenden Heath, on the 24th of Octo- 
ber. It was the most numerous public meeting 
that had assembled in England for many years: 
20,000 persons met on that broad heath, with 
leaders and speakers very different from the noisy 
demagogues who had presided over the meetings 
for parliamentary reform, with universal suffrage 
and vote by ballot. These leaders and speakers 
might be somewhat intolerant in matters of faith, 
or somewhat too much afraid of the effects which 
would follow the granting of any more conces- 
sions to the intolerant Church of Rome; but they 
were gentlemen of character and fortune— men 
respected throughout the country, and certainly 
men who had a right to express freely their 
opinion on this vital subject. Orator Hunt, 
whose popularity had greatly declined since the 
day of Petersfield, endeavoured to thrust him- 
self in, but he was not allowed a hearing. Nor 
was Mr. Cobbett more successful in the same 
experiment. The Earl of Winchelsea, and Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, one of the members for the 
county, supported the petition proposed for the 
adoption of the meeting. It was moderate in 
expression, and after announcing the strong aud 
inviolable attachment of the petitioners to Pro- 
testant principles, it prayed the parliament to 
maintain the Protestant constitution of the 
United Kingdom entire and inviolable. No coun- 
termotion was made which directly favoured the 
demands of the Roman Catholics; but it was 
moved that it ought to be left entirely to his 
majesty’s government to propose such measures 
as they might think proper for the pacification 
of Ireland, and the general benefit of the king- 
dom. This motion was supported by Earl Cam- 
den, Earl Darnley, the Earl of Radnor, and 
Lord Teynham; but the petition was carried by 
a great majority. 

The English friends of emancipation were very 
severe in their censure of the Pennenden Heath 
meeting, talking about the wickedness of attempt- 
ing to control government hy such meetings and 
votes. It has been justly said, that had the 
meeting terminated the other way, these very 
men would have applauded it as a magnificent 
and temperate display of constitutional action. 
‘Was the question, whether Catholics should be 
admitted to political power, one on which minis- 
ters alone were fitted and qualified to decide? 
Assuredly not. It involved the weightiest in- 
teresta of every man in the kingdom: its Protes- 
tant opponents held that the constitution itself 
was at stake. If ever there was a doubtful topic 
on which every part of the people was bound 
and entitled to make its voice be heard, it was 
that which had been submitted to the freeholders 
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of Kent.”' The example of Pennenden Heath 
was followed in some other parts of England. 
Brunswick or constitutional clubs rose up in 
Leeds, in Leicester, and under the patronage of 
the Marquis of Chandos, in the county of Buck- 
ingham. But they displayed no activity; they 
neither salaried nor in any other way cherished 
“agitators;” they were moderate and prosy, and 
they left scarcely a trace behind them. 

The Catholic question still continued an open 
one in the cabinet. Mr. Dawson, the member 
for Derry, secretary to the treasury, and brother- 
in-law to Mr. Peel, had hitherto been a zealous 
anti-Catholic; but now, at a public dinner to his 
constituents, he declared that he had come to the 
conclusion that emancipation was the only means 
of restoring the supremacy of government and 
law in Ireland. In a correspondence with Dr. 
Qurtis, the Roman Catholic primate of that coun- 
try, the Duke of Wellington said that he was 
most anxious to witness the settlement of the 
Catholic question, and if it could be buried in 
oblivion, for a short time, he would not despair 
of seeing a satisfactory result. On the other 
hand, the Marquis of Anglesey, the present 
lord-lieutenant, was of opinion that it was neither 
possible nor desirable to bury the question, though 
forever soshortatime. The noble marquis - the 
gallant soldier, and perfect English gentleman— 
gave the Irish Catholics and their agitators 
advice much too gentle and good to be taken by 
them. He told them, that though they might 
persevere in their cause, they ought to abstain 
from using personal and offensive language to- 
wards those who opposed their claims. ‘“ Per- 
sonality,” said the marquis, ‘offers no advan- 
tage; it effects no good; on the contrary, it offends 
and confirms predisposed aversion. Let the 
Catholic trust to the justice of his cause, and to 
the growing liberality of mankind.” This was 
said during the month of December. In the 
beginning of January the Marquis of Anglesey 
was recalled, to be succeeded by the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

Parliament was opened by commission on the 
5th of February, 1829, with a speech which con- 
tained a decisive recommendation from the 
throne :—‘‘ The state of Ireland has been the 
object of his majesty's continued solicitude. His 
majesty laments, that in that part of the United 
Kingdom an association should still exist which 
is dangerous to the public peace, and inconsistent 
with the spirit of the constitution; which keeps 
alive discord and ill-will amongst his majesty’s 
subjects; and which must, if permitted to con- 
tinue, effectually obstruct every effort perma- 
nently to improve the condition of Ireland. His 
majesty confidently relies on the wisdom and on 
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the support of his parliament, and his majesty 
feels assured that you will commit to him such 
powers as may enable his majesty to maintain 
his just authority. His majesty recommends, 
that when this essential object shall have been 
accomplished, you should take into your deli- 
berate consideration the whole condition of Ire- 
land, and that you should review the laws which 
impose civil disabilities on his majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects. You will consider whether 
the removal of those disabilities can be effected 
consistently with the full and permanent secu- 
rity of our establishments in church and state, 
with the maintenance of the reformed religion 
established hy law, and of the rights and _ privi- 
leges of the bishops and of the clergy of this realm, 
and of the churches committed to their charge.” 

Generally, those who were opposed to eman- 
cipation charged the Duke of Wellington with an 
unfair concealment of his design up to the last 
hour, and taxed Mr. Peel with faithlessness and 
apostasy. They said, that had the Duke of Wel- 
lington disclosed his intentions sooner, the peti- 
tions of the people and the counsel of individuals 
would have fortified the king’s well-known op- 
position to the measure. The duke vindicated 
himself hy the fact of his not having obtained 
the king’s sanction until near the Jast moment. 
Indeed, down to the afternoon of the 10th of 
February, when the ministerial plan was to be 
introduced into the commons, the Duke of Wel- 
lington did not feel perfectly secure. - It was 
said, that down to the very last hour, it was 
really a matter of doubt with Mr. Peel whether 
he should proceed ; and that this doubt was re- 
moved by the duke writing him a hurried pencil 
note, containing the words —“ You may go on.” 
Mr. Peel went on, beginning by introducing a 
bill to suppress the Catholic Association, as a 
measure which ought to precede any considera- 
tion of the claims of the Catholics. 

In the course of the discussions, it was strongly 
questioned of the ministers why the suppression of 
this association had not been sooner accomplished? 
You justly describe this association, it was said 
to them, as a body whose existence is incompa- 
tible with the due operation of the powers of 
the regular government. You represent Ireland 
as being in a state of agitation, which can be 
soothed only by granting all that the Catholics 
demand; and no man can doubt that the Catholic 
Association, which exists only for purposes of 
agitation, is the great fomenter of that dangerous 
and alarming spirit, You say that it must be 
put down; you ask extraordinary powers to put 
it down; by doing so you grant that it may be 
put down. If so, why has it been allowed to go 
@n prospering and unimpeded for years, tie. ; 
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strength,” it brings you crouching to its feet in 
trembling obedience to its mandates? In short, 
you acknowledge that by a due use of power you 
might have prevented the state of things, in 
which, now that it has been allowed to grow up, 
you seek an apology for deserting the policy to 
which you have been so long pledged. Above 
all, you asked and obtained, in 1825, an act for 
suppressing this very association. Yet itis since 
that time that it has become so formidable. If 
the powers given by that act were sufficient, why 
was it not enforced? If they were insufficient, 
why were more effective powers not demanded? 
for who would have grudged any powers neces- 
sary to put down an usurpation of the regular 
government of the country? 

The solicitor-general for Ireland answered, that 
he had attended to the debates of the association 
with the closest anxiety; but, after all his anxiety 
and all his vigilance, it was the unanimous 
opinion of his colleagues on the other side of the 
Channel, that it would have been a useless task 
to have undertaken a prosecution against any 
individual for his conduct in the Catholic Associa- 
tion, and that an abortive attempt at prosecution 
would have been worse than useless, inasmuch as 
it would have irritated, without putting down, 
the members of that association. He could not, 
upon the present occasion, enter into a detail of 
all the circumstances which, in his opinion, ren- 
dered it impolitic to attack the Catholic Associa- 
tion—he would confine himself to saying, that it 
was,a matter of extreme difficulty to draw up a 
bill of indictment against 7,000,000 of people. 
He did believe, that baffled and hampered as the 
legal advisers of the crown were, the wisest plan 
which they could pursue was to confess the real 
truth, that it was a matter of extreme difficulty 
to frame such an indictment. He had voted for 
the bill of 1825; but since that time there had 
been a new parliament, and it was by no means 
certain that the present parliament would repose 
the same confidence in, or intrust similar powers 
to a ministry, unless some hopes were held out 
that the coercive measure was to be immediately 
followed by one of concession. The solicitor- 
general, however, forgot that this very House of 
Commons had refused, in 1827, to entertain Sir 
Francis Burdett’s motion for a committee. 

Mr. Huskisson said that it would have been 
impossible, in the way of definition and enact- 
ment, to have gone further than the act of 1825 
went, without interfering improperly with the 
rights and privileges of the subject generally ; 
and from the period in which that act was passed, 
down to the period in which he ceased to have a 
share in his majesty’s councils, the government 
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ject, to such provisions of it as were intended to 
guard aguinst the mischief of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. When he saw the mode in which that 
act was evaded in Ireland, his mind was made 
up to this conclusion—that there was no mode 
of terminating the danger arising from that as- 
sociation without vesting in the government a 
considerable portion of arbitrary power—indeed 
such a portion as it was now proposed to vest 
for a time in the government of Ireland. Now, 
he would ask whether the house was prepared 
to place such power in the Irish government 
permanently? He was not at liberty to state to 
the house what passed in his majesty’s councils 
during the period in which he had the honour 
of enjoying a seat at the council board—neither 
was it necessary that he should do so: he was 
at liberty, however, to state this—that, having 
come to the conclusion which he had just de- 
clared to the house, he could not help coming to 
another conclusion also; and that was, that, con- 
sistently with his public duty, he could not grant 
to the government that arbitrary power which 
was necessary to put down the Catholic Associa- 
tion, without putting an end. at the same time, 
to the cruel system of exclusion which called 
that association into existence. Either in or 
out of office, he never would have agreed to such 
a measure of coercion, if assured it was to be a 
permanent measure, unless it had been accom- 
panied at the same time by an assurance that 
the evil system, which the association sought to 
remedy, was going to be abandoned. 

Mr. Peel said, that to state the reasons why 
he did not enforce the act of 1825, would make 
it necessary to go into the whole history of affairs 
in Ireland during the last four years, which would 
lead to the conclusion that, amid the divisions 
and contentions which prevailed, the rea] abate- 
ment of faction was impossible. Moreover, it 
should be borne in mind how the act of 1825 was 
followed up by the same parliament which in- 
troduced it. It had been followed up by a bill 
for Catholic relief, which, though lost in the 
upper house, must yet have shown the people that 
conciliation was intended to accompany coercion. 
The act, then, of 1825, was not the only measure 
upon which the House of Commons depended 
for the tranquillity of Ireland, when they had re- 
corded its accompaniment by the admission that 
Catholic disabilities ought to be removed. These 
were the causes which had prevented the effec- 
tual operation of the law of 1825. 

The act passed: but the association rendered 
it unnecessary to make use of the powers which 
it bestowed. Their parliamentary friends had 
pointed out to them that, as matters stood, with 
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chief; and the association, even before the bill 
had completed its hasty progress, declared itself 
dissolved. It was plain, however, even from the 
explanations given by ministers themselves, that 
the association had been allowed to bully the 
government into submission, and that the present 
act for its suppression was mere legislative 
mockery—the ridiculous assumption of a threat- 
ening gesture to cover and conceal their impot- 
ence. The association had demanded emanci- 
pation, unqualified emancipation, and nothing 
else. It had said to the government, Give us 
emancipation, and we exist no more; refuse us 
what we ask, and we defy your power either to 
restrain or to resist us. The question between it 
and the government had never been, whether it 
would be quiet. if the government gave all that 
it demanded—but whether or no the government 
could compel it to be quiet, even though it should 
get nothing. In such circumstances, when one 
hand held a bill for suppressing the association, 
while the other contained a bill granting all that 
the association demanded, to speak of having 
suppressed the association was an abuse of words. 
Tt was as if a man should boast of his victory over 
a highwayman, to whom he exclaims, when the 
pistol is at his breast, ‘‘ Down with your pistol, 
sir, for there are my purse and my watch.” ' 

The new bill against the association received 
the royal assent on the 5th of March; and on the 
same day Mr. Peel moved in the House of Com- 
mons, that the house should go into a committee 
on the laws which imposed disabilities on the 
Roman Catholics. But he no longer rose as 
member for the university of Oxford. On the 
4th of February, the day before the meeting of 
parliament, he addressed a letter to the vice- 
chancellor of the university, announcing the new 
views of policy by which he was about to be 
guided, acknowledging that his resistance to the 
Catholic claims had been one main ground on 
which the university had made him its represen- 
tative, and tendering his resignation. His resig- 
nation was accepted; Mr. Peel vacated his seat, 
and was immediately proposed as a candidate at 
the new election. His opponent was Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, who had not yet seen the expe- 
diency of changing his opinions. Never were 
greater exertions made in the course of any 
election. The united influence of the govern- 
ment and of the Whigs was pushed to its utmost 
limit in behalf of the home secretary. On the 
other hand, Sir Robert H. Inglis was supported 
by some of the dignitaries of the church, and, 
with great zeal, by the parochial clergy. After 
a contest of three days, Oxford rejected Mr. 
Peel by a majority of 146. He was immediately 
returned for the borough of Westbury. 
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On the 5th of March, for which day a call of 
the house had been ordered, Mr. Peel, having 
made his motion, began a long-speech with 
stating that he rose, as a minister of the king, 
to vindicate the advice which an united cabinet 
had given to his majesty, to recommend to the 
consideration of parliament the condition of the 
Catholics, and to submit to the house those 
measures by which government proposed to 
carry that recommendation into effect. He was 
aware that the subject was surrounded by many 
difficulties, which were increased by the relation 
in which he himself stood to the question; but 
having come to the sincere conviction that the 
time was arrived at which an amicable adjust- 
ment of the disputed claims would be accoi- 
panied with less danger than any other course 
which he could suggest, on that conviction he 
was prepared to act, unchanged by any expres- 
sion of opinion of an opposite nature, however 
general or deep—unchanged by the forfeiture of 
political confidence, or by the heavy loss of private 
friendship. He had long felt that, with a House 
of Commons favourable to emancipation, his 
position as a minister opposed to it was unten- 
able. Under this feeling, when a bill passed the 
house in 1825, he had intimated to Lord Liver- 
pool his wish to resign, that he might thereby 
remove one obstacle to the settlement of the 
question. His resignation, he was informed, 
would occasion that of Lord Liverpool, and dis- 
solve the ministry: he had agreed, therefore, to 
wait the decision of » new House of Commons. 
The new House of Commons, elected in 1826, 
decided in 1827 against the Catholics; but in 
1828 it adopted a different course, and came to 
a resolution determining the principle of the 
question. After that decision he was prepared 
to follow the course which he had proposed to 
himself after the decision of 1825, with this 
addition—that he notified to the Duke of Wel- 
lington not only his readiness to retire from office, 
but that, seeing the current of public opinion, he 
was ready to sacrifice consistency and friendship; 
and, by whatever parties the settlement of the 
question was undertaken, he, for one, was pre- 
pared, in whatever post he might be, to support 
the measure, provided he thought it was under- 
taken on principles safe for the Protestant Estab- 
lishment. He was aware that he was called on 
to make out a case for this change of policy; and 
he was now to submit to the house an argument 
of fact, which proved to his mind, with the force 
of demonstration, that it was imperative on minis- 
ters to recommend the measure which he was 
about to introduce, however inconsistent it might 
seem to be with their former tenets. 

Mr. Peel, in the next place, proceeded to ex- 
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colleagues had resolved to propose, as that which | connected with the administration of justice, and 


ought finally to adjust and settle the question. 
No persons, he said, except the members of gov- 
ernment, had been parties to the framing of the 
bill. It had been thought advisable that it 
should not be proposed as 1 compromise or com- 
pact with any parties whatever; and that for its 
concessions as well as for its restrictions, govern- 
ment alone should be responsible. The principle 
and basis of the measure was to be the abolition 
of civil distinctions and the equality of political 
rights. There would be exceptions standing on 


to all the higher civil offices of the state. He 
was aware, he said, of the objections as to the 
last; but having once resolved to yield political 
power, this could not be refused. He doubted 
the wisdom of qualifying the Roman Catholic to 
receive a favour from the popular branch of the 
constitution, and leaving him disqualified to re- 
ceive a favour from the crown; of allowing him 
to acquire distinction by flattering the prejudices 
and courting the applause of the people, and de- 
priving the crown of the power to reward him 


special grounds, but such was to be the general | for any exertions which he might make in sup- 


rule, Another pervading principle of the bill 
would be the maintenance, in fact and in word, of 
the Protestant religion as by law established, its 
doctrines, its discipline, and its government. 
He would first of all repeal those laws which 
placed Catholics, unless they took certain oaths, 
on a different footing from Protestants, even in 
regard to real property, a distinction which 
Protestants and Catholics were equally inter- 
ested in abolishing; the next provision would 
be the admission of Catholics to parliament, on 
the same terms with Protestants. Unless this 
was granted, all other concessions of political 
power would avail nothing. It had been pro- 
posed to restricéthe number of Catholic mem- 
bers, and to define certain subjects on which 
they should not be allowed to vote: both of these 
limitations ministers had rejected. Any limi- 
tation of their numbers it would be difficult to 
earry into effect; and even if it were practicable, 
it would have the mischievous result of making 
them combine, and holding them up as a sacred 
band charged with the interests of the Roman 
Catholics. There could be no efficient test for 
deciding on what questions a Roman Catholic 
member should be entitled to vote,and on what he 
should not. It would be difficult to determine what 
questions relate exclusively to the interests of the 
Established church ; and it might be that ques- 
tions nominally relating to the interests of the 
Established church might not be those in which 
its interests were really involved. If the Roman 
Catholic were entitled to speak, but precluded 
from voting on such questions, injury might be 
inflicted as effectually by an able man, with party 
ties and connections, making an inflammatory 
speech, and then leaving his party to support it 
by their votes; yes, as much mischief might be 
inflicted by such a man, if he spoke, as if he were 


port of its honour and dignity. In order to leave 
the avenues of ambition in parliament open to 
the Roman Catholic, he was of opinion that we 
ought to render him capable of being employed 
in the civil service of his country. It necessarily 
followed from those concessions, that the oaths 
taken by members of the legislature must be 
modified. In the new oath the Catholic member 
would be called on to swear allegiance in the 
usual terms—to disclaim the deposing power 
of the pope, and the doctrine that his holiness 
had any temporal or civil power, directly or in- 
directly, within the realm—solemnly to abjure 
any intention of subverting the Establishment, 
and to bind himself not to employ any of his 
privileges to weaken the Protestant religion or 
government, No doubt there was no disclaimer 
of certain other doctrines—the doctrine that 
faith was not to be kept with heretics—the doc- 
trine that persons could be relieved by the pope 
from the solemn obligations of an oath. But to 
require them to make those and other disclaimers 
of a similar character was, in his opinion, an un- 
necessary piece of legislation. He had omitted 
them as unnecessary to be applied to those who 
were thought worthy to be incorporated into 
that house. The remaining part of the measure 
regarded the exceptions from the general rule— 
the securities which were to be retained in the 
midst of concession, as the safeguards of the 
Protestant constitution. These lay within a 
narrow compass, and related to duties or offices 
connected with the Established church. The 
only offices from which Mr. Peel proposed to ex- 
clude Catholics, were those of lord-lieutenant 
or chief governor of Ireland, and of lord high- 
chancellor, or keeper, or commissioner of the 
great seal. He also meant to exclude Catholics 
from appointments in any of the universities, or 


entitled to vote. On the whole, such a restriction | colleges, or institutions upon Protestant founda- 
would be a departure from the principle of the | tions, such as Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 
bill, viz., the abolition of all distinctions, and the | or any ecclesiastical schools of the same kind; 
equality of political rights. In conformity with | in addition to which he meant to retain the law 
the sume principle, the bill would proceed, as a | against even presentations by Catholics to places 
matter of course, to render Catholica admissible | of this kind; and he proposed further, that in 
to all corporate offices in Ireland, to all offices | case a Catholic, by virtue of his situation or pro- 
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perty, should hold any office of church patronage, 
such influence should be attached to and ex- 
clusively vested in the crown. He further pro- 
posed that it should not be lawful for any Ca- 
tholic to advise the crown regardiug the investi- 
ture or distribution of any ecclesiastical dignity 
in the Established church of England or Ireland. 
Of other ecclesiastical securities, as they were 
called, which had at different times been pro- 
posed, he entirely disapproved. One proposal 
had been to provide for the Roman Catholic 
church, and incorporate it with the state; but 
this would require negotiation and compact with 
the see of Rome, and he saw the greatest diffi- 
culties at arriving at any such result. There 
was something revolting to the feelings of Eng- 
lishmen, to the independence and pride of the 
country, in the King of England being obliged 
to go to a foreign ecclesiastical court like that of 
Rome, for the purpose of obtaining securities and 
determining on what footing his own subjects 
were to stand. They could not approach the 
court of Rome on such a subject without admit- 
ting it at once as an authority in legislation, and 
recognizing its right to withhold its assent from 
the measure. On that ground he took it that 
negotiations of this nature with the court of 
Rome were incompatible with the dignity, the 
character, and the independence of England; and 
this was a sufficient objection to that mode of 
attempting to provide securities for the Protes- 
tant establishment in church and state. More- 
over, the incorporation of the Roman Catholic 
church with the state, the granting to the crown 
a control over the appointment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and the payment of salaries by 
the state to the ministers of that religion, would 
be a measure more repugnant to the feelings and 
principles of the inhabitants of this country than 
any other measure that could be devised. 

A. veto on the nomination of the Catholic 
bishops was another security which had been 
contained in former proposed bills; but that, too, 
he would give up. His objection to it was, that 
it would be considered, and that not unjustly, 
as the commencement of a qualified establish- 
ment with regard to the Roman Catholic church. 
He objected to it, not that he thought this an 
unreasonable demand on the part of the crown, 
but because he thought that if we had sent to us 
a list of the names of candidates for the dignity 
of Catholic bishops in Ireland, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to free ourselves from the re- 
sponsibility that must attach to our choice. We, 
in fact, would thus be parties to the nomination 
of Roman Catholic bishops, and would commence 
a qualified establishment for that church, which 
above all things, under existing circumstances, 
it was desirable to avoid. At once, then, he 
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abandoned the idea of a veto—first, because it 
afforded no rational security; and in the second 
place, because objections might possibly be made 
by the Roman Catholics towards our exercise of 
such a power, which objections it was not worth 
while to raise. Still less was he inclined to adopt 
a third security, viz., a power of examining the 
intercourse between the Irish Catholic church and 
the see of Rome. He did not know whether the 
Catholics would object to such a provision; but 
he had no desire to inspect the correspondence, 
and therefore no wish to raise the question. He 
would much rather that the secretary of state 
should have no more to do in the way of inter- 
ference with the spiritual affairs of the Romish 
church than he had to do with the internal dis- 
cipline and regulation of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, If the time should arrive when, from a 
change of circumstances, danger was likely to 
result from that intercourse (civil or spiritual) 
after the settlement of the present question, he 
should have no hesitation in coming down to the 
house with a bill, regulating, and, if necessary, 
interdicting that correspondence. The great ad- 
vantage of settling this question and composing 
the differences at present existing in Ireland, in 
consequence of the civil disabilities imposed on 
the Catholics, consisted in this—that, after we 
had set this matter at rest, we should be enabled 
to demand and to take any securities that might 
be necessary. We should then be enabled to 
maintain a high, independent, and uncompro- 
mising tone towards the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, and legislate for them as for others of 
his majesty’s subjects. 

But though he discarded all these arrangements 
as sources of security, there were certain other 
things which it would be proper to make matter of 
regulation. In the first place, he thought it fit to 
provide that when Roman Catholics were admitted 
to the enjoyment of corporate offices, and other 
offices of a similar nature, in no case, and under no 
pretence whatsoever, should the insignia of office 
be taken to any other place of worship than a 
place of worship of the Established church; that 
the robes of office should not be exhibited in any 
other place of public worship except the Protes- 
tant church; and that the insignia of office, if 
carried in any religious ceremony, should be car- 
ried in the ceremonies of that church alone. 
Secondly, a practice had been got up of late cal- 
culated to afford great, and, he might add, just 
offence to Protestants—a practice of claiming and 
assuming on the part of Roman Catholic prelates 
the names and titles of dignitaries belonging to 
the Church of England. He proposed to prohibit 
the assumption by members of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church of episcopal titles and names made 
use of in the Church of England. Thirdly, it 
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was necessary to enact some regulations for mo- 
nastic institutions. At present such societies were 
not interfered with; and with the existing com- 
munities he did not propose to interfere to any 
considerable extent. However, it was manifest 
that we ought to know the numbers of these 
societies, and who were the members of them; 
and with a view to obtain this information, 
government intended to make a provision for 
having the names and numbers of the individuals 
composing such communities registered. They 
would also require that communities bound by 
monastic vows should not be extended and multi- 
plied in this country in future; and it was meant 
to provide against the entrance into this country 
of a class of nen against whom other countries 
had set their faces, and who hitherto, therefore, 
had resorted to this; he meant the order of Je- 
suits. Other countries had taken precautions 
against them, and why should not we? The 
state of the law, as now proposed to be estab- 
lished, would at least give to every party belong- 
ing to these religious orders and communities the 
full enjoyment of the rights which they enjoyed 
at present; it would confirm the existing privi- 
Jeges on a registration of their names and num- 
bers. We had a clear right to take measures of 
security and precaution against the entrance of 
other members of these orders into the country, 
and against the extension of religious communi- 
ties professing no allegiance to any authority in 
this country, and being under the control of 
foreign superiors, resident, it might be, at the 
court of Rome. 

Such was the plan described by Mr. Peel as 
that which ministers meant to propose for the 
new settlement of the constitution; such were 
the grounds on which he maintained that a new 
settlement could no longer be postponed. A con- 
comitant measure was the raising of the freehold 
qualification in Ireland. But although Mr. Peel 
developed at some length the principles on which 
he called for the assent of parliament to the dis- 
franchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders in 
return for the concessions to be granted, yet, as 
that measure was contained in a separate bill, 
which ran its own course, it seems better to reserve 
the discussions regarding it for their own place, 
merely observing that it was always held out asa 
change which must accompany the other impor- 
tant measure, whether in success or defeat. Min- 
isters would not ask for it unless emancipation 
were granted; and if emancipation were granted, 
they would not dispense with it. “And now,” 
continued Mr. Peel, concluding a speech which 
gecupied more than four hours, “although I am 
not 86 Sanguine as others in my expectations of 
the futare, I have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying I fully believe that the adjustment of this 
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question, in the manner proposed, will not only 
give much better and stronger securities to the 
Protestant interest and establishment than any 
other that the present state of things admits 
of, but will also avert evils and dangers im- 
pending and immediate. I know I might have 
tuken a more popular and palatable course— 
more popular with the individuals in concert 
with whom I long thought and acted—more pa- 
latable to the constituents whom I have lost; but 
T have consulted for the best for Protestant in- 
terests and Protestant establishments. This is 
my defence against the accusations I have en- 
dured—this is my consolation under the sacrifices 
I have made—this shall be my revenge. I trust 
that, by the means now proposed, the moral 
storm may be lulled into a calm, the waters of 
strife may subside, and the elements of discord be 
stilled and composed. But if these expectations 
shall be disappointed—if, unhappily, civil strife 
and contentions shall arise—if the differences ex- 
isting between us do not spring out of artificial 
distinctions and unequal privileges, but if there 
be something in the Roman Catholic religion not 
to be contented with a participation of equal 
privileges, or with anything short of superiority— 
still I shall be content to make the trial. If the 
battle must be fought—if the contest which we 
would now avoid cannot be averted by those 
means—let the worst come to the worst, the 
battle will be fought for other objects, the contest 
will take place on other grounds. The contest 
then will be, not for an equality of civil rights, 
but for the predominance of an intolerant reli- 
gion. If those more gloomy predictions shall be 
realized, and if our more favourable hopes shall 
not be justified by the result, we can fight that 
battle against the predominance of an intolerant 
religion more advantageously after this measure 
shall have passed, than we could do at present. 
We shall then have the sympathy of other na- 
tions; we shall have dissolved the great moral 
alliance that existed among the Roman Catholics; 
we shall have with us those great and illustrious 
authorities that long supported this measure, and 
which will then be transferred to us, and ranged 
upon our side; and I do not doubt that in that 
contest we shall be victorious, aided as we shall 
be by the unanimous feeling of all classes in this 
country, as demonstrated in the numerous peti- 
tions presented to this house, in which I find the 
best and most real securities for the maintenance 
of our Protestant constitution—aided, I will add, 
by the union of orthodoxy and dissent; by the 
assenting voice of Scotland; and, if other aid be 
necessary, cheered by the sympathies of every 
free state, and by the wishes and prayers of every 
free man, in whatever clime, or under whatever 
form of government, he may live.” 
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The debate upon the motion for going into a 
committee was continued by adjourument upon 
the 6th of March. The principal supporters of 
the proposal were found among ministers and 
their converted adherents. The Whigs, satisfied 
with approving and lauding the ministry, did not 
take any leading share in the discussion. Lord 
Milton, Sir J. Newport, Mr. Brougham, and Sir 
F. Burdett spoke, but left the task of justifica- 
tion to the introducers of the measure, to whom 
it was much more difficult than it would have 
been to themselves.' 

In opposition to the motion, Mr. Banks, Sir 
Robert Inglis (who had succeeded Mr. Peel in the 
representation of Oxford), and Mr. Clinton, denied 
that any one, or all of the grounds on which 
this new policy had been adopted by government, 
could be admitted as valid. The grounds stated 
by Mr. Peel had been the state of Ireland, the 
evils of a divided cabinet, the difficulty of manag- 
ing » House of Commons which left him ina 
minority, and the mischiefs consequent upon a 
division between the two branches of the legisla- 
ture. In regard to the first, the discord and 
agitation to be found in Ireland not only were 
no new features in the history of that country, 
but were not even the result of the penal laws, 
and would not disappear on the removal of civil 
disabilities, These evils had existed in Ireland, 
in one shape or another, as long as we had known 
it; and ministers were bound to show that the 
situation of Ireland was worse than it had been 
when they held themselves bound, in justice to 
the country, to resist concession. The opponents 
of emancipation were asked what other remedy 
they would propose for the mischiefs of the pre- 
sent state of things. It would be enough to say, 
that at all events a remedy was not to be sought 
in the overthrow of the Protestant constitution, 
an evil in comparison with which all others be- 
came as nothing. According to the account of 
ministers themselves, the Catholic Association 
had been a main instrument in producing that 
disease for which they could now discover no 
cure but concession. But, confessedly, at the 
same time, not even an attempt had been made to 
crush that usurping convention. Acts had been 
passed for that purpose; and the very ministers 
who had called for them had allowed them, when 
obtained, to remain inoperative. With respect 
to the argument founded on the divided state of 
the cabinet, why did not the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr. Peel, instead of changing their own 
course, rather attempt to make such of their col- 
leagues as were friendly to concession accede to 
their views ?—the rather, as the right honourable 
gentleman stated that his opinions of the danger 
of granting Catholic emancipation were un- 
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changed. Surely he could not be fearful of being 
able to form a cabinet unanimous on the point 
of exclusion, and therefore should never have 
struck those colours under which there were no 
difficulties too great to surmount. As to the 
danger of a civil war unless the intended measures 
were acceded to, ministers had erred in not re- 
lying on the aid and force which they would 
have derived from public opinion, and the moral 
determination of the people of England. Besides, 
it was not a choice between civil war and con- 
cession, as far as the people of Ireland were con- 
cerned; but a far greater chance of a civil war 
to-morrow, on the part of the Protestants of Eng- 
land, if the Catholics were admitted to the entire 
privileges of the constitution. At best, it was 
only postponing the evil day; and it was for the 
house to consider under what different circum- 
stances the attack could be resisted now, from 
those to which it would be possible to meet it 
when the Catholics possessed all the political 
immunities of the constitution. Unfortunately, 
the very manner in which the measure was 
brought forward provoked further attack. It 
was not the triumph of those who long espoused 
the cause gradually working their way by the 
power of opinion: it was the victory of forco 
driving former enemies into desertion by intimi- 
dation. It told the agitators of Ireland that they 
were too strong for the government of Britain; 
that whatever they asked would be conceded, 
even to the giving up of the constitution, pro- 
vided only it were asked with enough of clamour 
and confusion. Ministers themselves did not 
venture to represent this measure as an act of 
grace, but as one which had been forced upon 
them by imperious necessity, many of them still 
retaining their former opinions, and having their 
eyes open to all the evils likely to result from 
the course which they were pursuing. No ra- 
tional man could expect that the Catholics and 
Catholic priesthood would remain satisfied even 
with what was now given. The re-establishment 
of their church was not only their interest, if 
they were true Catholics it was their sacred duty, 
an obligation far more holy than that of battling 
for a civil franchise, which, in truth, would be 
chiefly valuable only as an instrument by which 
to regain religious preponderance. Even the 
home secretary seemed to anticipate an ulterior 
struggle, which implied that he believed the Ca- 
tholics to entertain ulterior objects; and it was 
inexplicable wisdom to prepare for a contest by 
clothing your enemy in new armour, and put- 
ting into his hands new weapons of offence. 
The opponents of emancipation did not con-* 
sider the provisions, which were called securities 
against the danger of admitting Roman Catho- 
lics to the civil, judicial, and military powers of 
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the state, as sufficient, or as other than ridiculous. 
Admission of Catholics to all places was the 
general rule of the bill; and the securities were 
to be found in the exception of two offices, all 
the power connected with which might be just 
as much employed by the influence of Catholics 
filling other offices to which no disqualification 
was attached. The lord-chancellor was not to 
be a Catholic; but then the first lord of the 
treasury might be a Catholic, and so might all 
the rest of the cabinet ministers, ‘It was the 
first lord of the treasury who recommended to the 
crown persons who were to act as bishops in 
the Protestant church. Was it to be expected 
that a Roman Catholic first lord of the treasury 
would make a proper use of this patronage? Mr. 
Peel had stated that if any office to which church 
patronage was attached should happen to be 
filled by a Catholic, then that patronage was to 
be transferred to some other minister. But what 
did this mean? The first lord of the treasury 
was the individual who recommended to the 
crown the appointment of the higher dignitaries 
of the church, but the appointment did not rest 
in himself, and therefore it would seem that 
there was nothing to prevent the first lord of the 
treasury, being a Catholic, from recommending 
to the sovereign persons appointed to bishoprics; 
though the first lord of the treasury or the chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, if Catholics, 
could not exert a direct influence which might 
belong to their officesin conferring minor church 
preferments. It was maintained, on the same 
side, that the Catholics, regarding all shades of 
Protestantism as an accursed heresy, would never 
cease in their endeavours to proselytize. Min- 
isters themselves acknowledged there was this 
danger—why else did they say that the moment 
when they were granting nearly all that the Ca- 
tholics desired, still they were not willing to trust 
them without some restrictions! These re- 
strictions showed that they did not consider them 
worthy of being trusted. 

Different members urged the propriety of dis- 
solving parliament. Mr. Estcourt, one of the 
members for the university of Oxford, denied 
that the present parliament was qualified to settle 
the Catholic question. It had, he said, been 
elected in 1826, when the affairs of the country 
were under the guidance of that vigilant protec- 
tor of the Protestant cause—the late Lord Liver- 
pool. There was not then the same anxiety about 
the Catholic question, for the country had confid- 
ence in his lordship, and even in the right 
honouruble home secretary (Mr. Peel) himself. 
He thought it incumbent on ministers to take 
the sense of the country, by calling a new House 
of Commons, before they ventured to introduce 
so extraordinary a measure as that of admitting 
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the Catholics to parliament and to the offices of 
state. 

The motion, on the other hand, was supported 
by Sir George Murray, the colonial secretary, by 
Mr. Grant, Mr. North, and Mr. Huskisson. 
They repeated and enforced the positions, that 
the pacification of Ireland was necessary to the 
safety of the empire, and that without emanci- 
pation that pacification could not be effected. 
We could not destroy one part of the people by 
rousing and inciting the other. Government 
could not ally itself with Orange clubs. Peace 
was not to be restored to Ireland by Protestant 
arms or bya thoroughly established Protestant 
ascendency. It was the duty of government to 
protect the whole community, without distinction 
as to religions or sects; it was the duty of govern- 
ment to insure to all the greatest degree of pro- 
tection, and to give to the people whatsoever 
privilege they had a right to claim and enjoy. 
Mr, Peel replied to those who called for a dissolu- 
tion. A dissolution of parliament, said he, means 
that the Catholic Association and the elective 
franchise are to be left as they now are. If par- 
liament is to be dissolved, the Catholic Associa- 
tion must be left as it is; for the law officers of 
the crown have declared that the common law is 
altogether inadequate to suppress it; and, being 
so left, it will overturn the representation of 
Treland. 

On a division the motion was carried by a 
majority of 188, the numbers dividing being 348 
against 160. 

Petitions were now poured into the house from 
all quarters. Before the first reading of the 
bill there had been presented 957 petitions against 
emancipation, and 357 in its favour. Among the 
anti-Catholics there were several sudden conver- 
sions, which were not always thought to proceed 
from disinterested motives, Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge, one of the members for Somersetshire, 
had worried or wearied Mr. Canning in his last 
days by his incessant harangues against the 
Catholics and against those who favoured their 
claims; he had taxed that minister as an apos- 
tate to the Church of England, and, quite recently 
(only in the middle of January), he had attended 
a public meeting in Devonshire, assembled to 
petition against further concessions to the fol- 
lowers of that religion, and he had then and 
there been the organ of obstinate and enthusi- 
astic resistance to the ministerial scheme. Yet, 
in the beginning of March, this same Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge stood out and pronounced a recanta- 
tion, and declared all at once, and with such 
solemnity as was in him, that the plan of minis- 
ters was wise, excellent, patriotic, perfect in all 
ita parts. On the 17th of March, Mr. Peel moved 
the second reading of the bill. Sir Charles 
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Wetherell, the attorney-general, who had refused 
to draw the bill, was still in office, but only wait- 
ing until his successor could be appointed. He 
censured the whole bill in the bitterest manner, 
and was not sparing of personalities in speaking 
of those who had framed it, or who were advo- 
cates for it. The bill, however, was read a second 
time by a majority of 173, the numbers dividing 
being 353 to 180. In committee an amendment 
was moved, to include the place of prime minis- 
ter among the offices which could not be filled 
by Catholics. After three days in committee, 
the bill came out as it went in; and on the 30th 
of March it was read a third tlme and passed by 
the commons. Qn the very next day, Mr. Peel, 
with a very numerous escort, presented his bill 
at the bar of the lords, It was read that even- 
ing for the first time, and without opposition. 
The Duke of Wellington, who was determined to 
admit of no delay, moved that it should be read 
. second time on the 2d of April. Lord Bexley 
and the Earl of Malmesbury opposed this motion, 
on the ground that such precipitate haste was 
unbecoming. The duke answered that the sub- 
ject had been sufficiently discussed already, and 
that the public were exceedingly anxious to see 
it settled. Lord Holland justified his grace by 
referring to the haste with which the statutes 
about to be repealed had been originally passed ; and 
the motion was soon carried without a division. 

On the 2d of April, the Duke of Wellington 
moved the second reading, hoping the house 
would believe him when he said that the course 
which he had now adopted on this question had 
not been adopted without the fullest conviction 
that it was a sound and just one. After taking 
a review of the actual state of Ireland, and dwell- 
ing upon the extremities to which adverse fac- 
tions, animated by bigotry and hereditary hatred, 
were likely to proceed, the duke said, “It has 
been my fortune, my lords, to have seen much of 
war—more than most men. I was constantly 
engaged in the active duties of the military pro- 
fession from boyhood until I grew gray. My 
life has been passed in familiarity with scenes of 
death and human suffering. Unfortunately, I 
have been chiefly engaged in countries where the 
war was internal—where a civil war was main- 
tained by conflicting factions. I must say that, 
at any sacrifice, I would avoid every approach to 
the horrors of civil war. My lords, I would do 
all I could—I would run any risk—I would 
sacrifice my life to prevent such a catastrophe! 
Nothing could be so disastrous to the country, 
nothing so destructive of ita prosperity as civil 
war: nothing could take place that tended so 
completely to demoralize and degrade as such a 
conflict, in which the hand of neighbour is raised 
against neighbour—that of the father against the 
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son, and of the son against the father—of the 
brotheragainst the brother—of the servant against 
his master—a conflict which must end in con- 
fusion and destruction. If civil war be so bad 
when occasioned by resistance to government—if 
such a collision is to be avoided by all means 
possible—how much more necessary is it to avoid 
a civil war in which, in order to put down one 
portion, it would be necessary to arm and excite 
the other! Iam quite sure there is no man that 
now hears me who would not shudder were such 
& proposition made to him; yet such must have 
been the result had we attempted to terminate 
the state of things to which I have referred, 
otherwise than by a measure of conciliation. 
In this view, then, merely, I think we are justi- 
fied in the measure we have proposed to parlia- 
ment.” 

The debate which followed was continued dur- 
ing three days, the 2d, 3d, and 4th of April. 
On the 6th of April the bill was read a second 
time, by 217 against 112, On the 7th and 8th it 
passed intact through the committee; on the 10th 
it was read a third time and passed; and on the 
13th it received the royal assent. Every one will 
understand that but for the energy and decision 
of the Duke of Wellington, this full emancipa- 
tion, even now, could not have been carried. 

Mr. Peel had brought in his bill to disfranchise 
the [rish forty-shilling freeholders, and raise the 
qualification to £10. It was part of the general 
measure recommended from the throne, and it 
passed with little opposition through both houses. 
Mr. O’Connell, who had publicly bound. himself 
to reject even emancipation if coupled with this 
disfranchisement, became silent, and acquiesced. 
The Catholic Association had ceased to exist, and 
being left to themselves, the Irish “‘ Forties” were 
indifferent to the measure. 

On the 13th of May, Mr. O’Connell presented 
himself to take his seat for Clare. The clerk 
produced the old oath, which the recent relief 
bill had repealed. Mr, O’Connell proposed to 
take the new oath prescribed by that bill; but 
he was informed by the speaker that his return 
had been made before the passing of that act, 
and that he was therefore excluded from its 
operation. Mr. O’Connell was heard at the bar 
in support of his pretended right, which, after a 
good deal of discussion, was negatived by 190 
against 116. The chief agitator then went back 
to Ireland, and was re-elected without opposition 
for Clare. 

All the discontents of Ireland were to end 
with emancipation. Thousands of times had it . 
been said, Only grant the Irish Catholics that 
boon, and they will be as quiet and as observant 
of the laws as the people of England and Scot- 
land. The extent of Irish gratitude would be 
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equal to the amount of the benefit conferred. { a revival of the insurrection act could restore or 
But, alas! these were but fanciful predictions. | secure the peace of the country. This meeting 
The relief bill was carried in April, and in May | was not made up of Orangemen; the greater 
Ireland seemed as turbulent asever. By letters, | number had nothing to do with Orange or with 
and by speeches at aggregate meetings, Mr. | Brunswick clubs, and Lord Llandaff, the chair- 
O'Connell kept up the excitement. He told the | man, had been a strenuous supporter of emanci- 
pation. In the resolutions which they adopted 
to be communicated to government, they affirmed 
that a large proportion of the community were 
in possession of arms—that bodies of armed men 
appeared at noonday, to obstruct the execution 
of the laws, and threaten the lives and properties 
' of all who attempted to resist their illegal pro- 
ceedings—that it was impossible to obtain in- 
formation to convict the offenders, owing to a 
league of false honour, and to a system of terror, 
| which served the same purpose, by the dread of 
a violent death. The insurrection act could not 
be revived; for it had not been suspended, but 
had expired, and parliament was not sitting. 
| To the affairs of foreign politics we now turn 
our attention; and of these, the aggressive move- 
ments of Russia in the direction of Turkey de- 
!mand our principal notice, on account of their 
| relation to British interests, and the great Euro- 
pean war which they were after wards to occasion. 
Irish people that they had themselves achieved Amidst every change since the days of Peter the 
the religious liberty of their country; that they, ' Great, Russia had never for a moment with- 
“a sober, a moral, and a religious people,” had | drawn her eye from Constantinople, or her heart 
become too strong for their oppressors; and that from the hope of succeeding to the Byzantine 
their progress towards prosperity was in vain ‘empire of the East: it was from the East she 
opposed by the Peels and Wellingtons of society | expected to derive that new, warm life-blool 
He spoke with reverence of the monastic orders, | which would make her the greatest of European 
and with horror of a design which, he said, was | powers, and the arbitress of the world at large; 
entertained by ministers for the suppression of | and although her progress was siow, it had only 
those orders in Ireland. With his pockets well | been the more certain, while she felt that she 
filled with “rent,” he deplored the poverty of | could afford to wait for the full realization of 
the Papists, and held out the wealth of the Pro- | her purpose. The battle of Navarino gave a 
testants asa tempting bait. He gave nicknames | new opportunity for fresh aggressions and con- 
of the most degrading kind to the leaders of the | quests, of which Russia was not slow to avail 
Brunswick clubs, and to every man who presumed | herself. By this “ untoward event,” Turkey had 
to oppose him. He daringly and undisguisedly | no fleet to defend herself in the Black Sea, or 
announced that emancipation was not all he | secure the approaches to her capital by the Bos- 
wanted—that his great object now was to force | phorus; while she was equally helpless by land, 
on a repeal of the union with England. That | in consequence of the destruction of the janiza- 
union, he said, had converted Ireland into a pro- | ries in 1826, and the rawness of the new levies, 
vince:— “That cursed measure had deprived Ire- | into which European discipline had as yet made 
land of her senate, and thereby made her depen- | a very imperfect progress, Turkey, in fact, was 
dent upon British aristocracy, and British in- | in that transition state which, although it should 
trigue, and British interests. It could be repealed | be from feebleness to strength, is often the 
—it must be repealed. He would never cease to | weakest of all conditions. All this the Czar 
agitate until it was repealed.” All this, and a| Nicholas well knew, and was prepared to use his 
great deal more, incensed and roused the Irish advantage. Leaving the Greeks, therefore, to 
Protestants. Fierce conflicts took place in vari- | their fate, and disentangling himself from the 
ous parts of the island, and many lives were lost. | triple alliance which Mr. Canning had made for 
In the county of Tipperary matters went to such | the liberation of Greece, he resolved to make 
a length, that a numerous meeting of the magis- | war upon Turkey on his own account, and for 
tracy, assembled in the beginning of September, | interests entirely Russian. In May, 1828, the 
expreased an unanimous opinion that nothing but | campaign commenced: the Russian army, num- 
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bering 115,000 men, and supported by their fleet 
in the Black Sea, crossed the Pruth, and, after 
several successes, advanced to the foot of the Bal- 
kan Mountain, the Mount Hoemus of classical re- 
mempbrances, But its fortress of Shumla, and the 
neighbouring sea-port of Varna, offered such a 
stubborn resistance, that the latter place was not 
tuken until October, and then only through the 
treachery or cowardice of the pacha who was 
second in command. Compelled to be satisfied 
with this doubtful advantage, the Russians, after 
garrisoning Varna, fell back upon the Danube, 
which they crossed, being closely followed by the 
Turks in their retreat, and leaving the greater 
part of their baggage behind them. In other direc- 
tions little better success attended the Russian 
arma, especially at Silistria, from which, after a 
four months’ siege, they were compelled to make 
an ignominious retreat. Behind stone walls, 
indeed, or among the natural entrenchments of 
rocks, where the precision of the drill was little 
needed, the Turks displayed all their ancient 
valour; and it was only in the evolutions of the 
open field, where they could be easily outman- 
ceuvred or thrown into disorder, that they were 
liable toa defeat. Such was the case at Czoroi, 
on the 26th of December, 1828, where General 
Gismar defeated the Pacha of Widdin, the only 
Muscovite victory that distinguished the Euro- 
pean portion of this Turkish campaign. 

As the losses of Russia had been so heavy both 
in military materrel and reputation during the 
last year, the campaign of 1829 was opened with 
greater precautions. Silistria, the stroug fortress 
on the right bank of the Danube, from which 
the Russian army had been driven in disgraceful 
retreat during the preceding year, was to be re- 
duced and occupied before a march was hazarded 
into the interior; and Count Wittgenstein, the 
inept commander of the last expedition, was suc- 
ceeded by General Count Diebitsch,a soldier of 
far greater wisdom and military experience. Ope- 
rations were cominenced by the Russian fleet 
taking possession of Sizeboli, » Turkish sea-port 
at the eastern extremity of the Gulf of Bourgas, 
on the shores of the Black Sea; and although the 
Turks, who had suffered it through carelessness 
to fall into the enemy’s hands, made desperate 
efforts, both by land and sea, to recover it, the 
Russians retained their hold of this important 
station, by which they could maintain a close 
conimunication with their army in the interior. 
That army, in the meantime, had crossed the 
Danube, and in May had advanced upon Silistria, 
where they found a Turkish force drawn up for 
its defence. After a hard fight the Turks were 
defeated, and Silistria invested; Lut the Russians 
were interrupted as soon as tle siege had com- 
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schil Pacha, from Shumla, to arrest the pro- 
gress of the besiegers. A desperate battle ensued 
on the 17th of May, which lasted from three 
o'clock in the morning until eight at night. It 
was a drawn battle, in which both sides claimed 
the victory; but it was noted as a hopeful symp- 
tom of the Turkish troops, raw and undisciplined 
as they were, and not superior in numbers, that 
they had sustained a close and destructive fight 
against a regular, well-disciplined army for 
seventeen hours. Similar to this engagement 
was the battle of Kulertscha, on the 11th of 
June, where the obstinacy of Turkish valour 
maintained itself at every point against European 
discipline, and might in the end have prevailed, 
but for the blowing up of the ammunition wag- 
gons, which left the Turks no alternative but 
retreat. 

As might, however, have been expected, science 
was finally to prevail over mere force and courage, 
and inthis campaign the perfection of military 
science was exhibited by General Diebitsch. 
Silistria fell before his arms on the 30th of June, 
after a siege of six weeks, By a series of able 
movements, with which the enemy were perplexed 
or thrown off their guard, he advanced toward 
the Balkan, dispersing the Turkish detachments 
that disputed his passage; and on the 21st of July 
he entered Palishano and Erketsh, on the ridge of 
the Balkan Mountain, forming the gates of that 
strong bulwarkofthe Ottoman empire. After this 
his progress was easy, for his movements were so 
rapid, and the Turks so dispirited and discon- 
certed by his unexpected advance, that they were 
quickly defeated wherever they attempted to rally. 
On the 19th of August, the Russian army had 
arrived in sight of Adrianople, the second city 
of the Turkish empire, having a population of 
80,000 inhabitants, and with a numerous army 
drawn up advantageously for its defence; but the 
troops were so astounded at the appearance of 
their enemies, who seemed to have dropped from 
the clouds, that all their thoughts of resistance 
evaporated, and they could not be led into action. 
It was in this way that Turkish fatalism, and 
Turkish arrogance and sloth, the consequences 
of their creed and early successes, negatived the 
patriotism and fearless hardihood of the people, 
and will probably be the causes of their final 
downfall. As there was no hope of the defence 
of Adrianople by arms, the pachas in the city 
entered into capitulation, and the hard terma, 
which they accepted to save the town from storm, 
were the surrender of all their arms, artillery, 
standards, provisions, and ammunition, and of 
everything belonging to the Ottoman govern- 
ment. Thus Diebitsch became master of Adri- 
Upon the 
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occupied the important town of Kirk-Kilissa, be- 
tween Adrianople and the Euxine, and threw 
its vanguard forward as far as Lulle-Bourgas, on 
the road to Constantinople. Nor did these move- 
ments comprise the whole of this important cam- 
paign of 1829. By sea the Russian fleet was 
equally successful, and co-operating with the 
land force, Admiral Greig quickly made himself 
master of sume of the principal ports in the 
Euxine; while another Russian fleet, in commu- 
nication also with Diebitsch, was on the opposite 
shores of the Mediterranean. In this manner, 
the fairest of the Turkish European provinces 
were in possession of an enemy, whom a few easy 
unopposed marches would conduct to Constan- 
tinople itself. While the western portion of the 
Turkish empire was thus in danger, the north- 
eastern portion of their Asiatic territories was 
in scarcely better plight. By a series of skilful 
marches and successful engagements, Count Pas- 
kewitch, the Russian commander in Asiatic Tur- 
key, obtained possession of Erzeroum, the capital 
of Anatolia; aud driving the discomfited Turks 
before him, was making preparations for the 
capture of Trebizond. Constantinople was now 
filled with dismay; the Giaour was already at the 
threshold of that gate through which, according 
to ancient prophecy, he was to enter in and drive 
the faithful to their old homes across the Helles- 
pont; and Sultan Mahmoud, with the sacred 
standard carried before him, was about to make 
a last and a hopeless effort in person for the de- 
fence of his capital But it was not for the in- 
terest of Britain, France, and Prussia, that Con- 
stantinople should fall into the hands of Russia, 
and the ambassadors of these three powers were 
obliged to interpose with the Turkish obstinacy, 
and persuade the Porte to accept such reasonable 
terms as would still preserve its national inde- 
pendence. Their interference was succesaful, 
both with the conquerors and the conquered; and 
after some natural demur on the part of Turkey, 
the treaty of Adrianople was definitively signed 
on the 14th of September. Ruasia was to restore 
to Turkey the principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, and all the fortresses she had occupied 
during the war. The boundary between the 
two empires was still to be the Pruth, from where 
it touches on Moldavia to its junction with the 
Danube ; but from the latter point to the mouth 
of St. George, the right bank of the Danube was 
to be the boundary, all the islands formed by the 
different branches of the river being declared to 
belong to Russia, The pachalics of Kars, Bayzid, 
and Erzeroum in Asia, which the Russians had 
captured, were restored ; but a new frontier line 
was established in that quarter, hy which Russia 
obtained possession of the pachalic and fortress 
of Akhalzic. Such were the chief territorial 
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changes produced by the treaty of Adrianople; 
the other stipulations regarded the unrestricted 
freedom of Russian ships in the Turkish ports 
and roadsteads, and in the Strait of the Darda- 
nelles and passage of the Bosphorus. By these 
terms, as they were set down, the conditions were 
highly favourable to the Porte; for the chief 
cession demanded was a small portion of Asiatic 
territory, and the principal money indemnity 
the sum of 10,000,000 ducats (£5,000,000), which 
Turkey was to pay by equal instalments, during 
& course of ten years. But the principalities 
which the Russians had conquered were to be 
retained by them until the debt was liquidated 
—ua time that might give them opportunity for 
a fresh quarrel and more decisive conquest; and 
the dominion of the Turkish provinces on the 
left bank of the Danube was to be wholly resigned 
to the native hospodars, who were well known 
tu be in the interests of Russia. Such were the 
subsidiary acts or conventions which were added 
as explanatory of the original terms of the treaty; 
and in this way were those coils more closely 
drawn around Turkey which seem destined to 
strangle her at last. 

Those events, by which her great enemy was 
humbled, and for the time rendered powerless, had 
necessarily an effect upon Greece and upon Greek 
independence. In the autumn of the preceding 
year, the French government had sent out a strong 
military force under General Maison, by which 
Ibrahim Pacha was driven from the Morea, and 
the Turkish garrisons of its fortresses compelled 
to surrender. These attempts were so successful 
in that quarter, that by November the whole of 
the Morea, once the Peloponnesus of classical 
history, was completely cleared of its Turkish 
oppressors, and placed under the new provisional 
Greek government, at the head of which was 
Count Capo d’Istria as president. After this en- 
couraging commencement, the French were ready 
to march beyond the Isthmus of Corinth, to de- 
liver Northern Greece as they had done the Morea; 
but as the allied powers had not yet decided 
about the boundaries of the future Greek republic 
or kingdom, the French troops were ordered to 
suspend their operations. It was added, that if 
the Greeks wished to reduce the Turkish for- 
tresses of Northern Greece, they might do it by 
their own unaided efforts; and availing them- 
selves of this permission, the Greek army in the 
west, under General Church, a British officer, 
compelled the Turkish garrisons of Vonizza, Car- 
vassara, Lepanto, Anatolico, and Missolonghi 
successively to surrender. But while the Greeks 
were animated with the heroic desire of recover- 
ing all that had formerly been their country, and 
showing their ability to effect it, the three allied 
powers, after much eontrariety and hesitation, 
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signed a protocol, on the 22d of March, by which 
the limits of the new Greek kingdom were de- 
finitely settled. But in the geographical use of 
scissors and compasses, the European statesmen 
of the period evinced that they had neither im- 
proved in generosity and liberality, nor yet in 
political wisdom The natural boundaries, the 
means of self-protection, and the national wishes 
and distinctions of the people themselves, were 
all equally set at nought; and the scanty allot- 
ment of territory, where the boundary line com- 
menced at Zeitoun near Thermopyle on the east, 
and ended where the river Aspropotamos joins 
the sea—thus excluding Thessaly and Acarnania, 
and leaving the whole western frontier of North- 
ern Greece open and defenceless—was decided 
without consulting either the feelings of the 
Greek people or the wishes of their govern- 
ment Still less, if possible, was Turkey re- 
garded in a proceeding which rent from her do- 
minion so important a country as Greece—a coun- 
try which she had held for centuries, but which 
she was now required not only to forego, but also 
to recognize its complete independence, without 
tribute, ransom, or any price whatever in return 
At first the sultan resisted, and would only con- 
sent on the condition of the Greek kingdom 
being limited to the Morea, and ruled by a hos- 
podar of his own election. This was when the 
Russians had only crossed the Balkan ; but when 
they had established themselves at Adrianople, 
and were in a condition to dictate, they made 
the acceptance of the Greek protocol one of 
the stipulations of the treaty of Adrianople. 
Sultan Mahmoud had then no alternative but to 
submit. It is worthy of remark that Russia, at 
the commencement of her Turkish campaign, 
had expressly and loudly announced that her war 
had no connection with the Greek question, and 
that she would act in it only in accordance with 
the allied powers; but now, without consulting 
their wishes, she made herself the principal and 
the sole umpire in the affair—thus cheaply pur- 
chasing the patronage of Greece, and a claim to 
her gratitude and co-operation in every future 
movement which had the Russian conquest of 
Turkey for its object. 

Since our last notice of Portugal, our ancient 
ally, the affairs of that unhappy kingdom had 
been in as wretched a condition as a divided gov- 
ernment, a bigoted intolerant priesthood, and the 
atrocities of a civil war could well make them. 
The military force sent by Mr. Canning had been 
completely successful in its object, which was, to 
protect the country from the interference of Spain, 
without siding either with the liberals or absolu- 
tists. Dom Miguel had sworn allegiance to his 
elder brother, Dom Pedro, as his sovereign—had 
necepted the constitutional charter which Pedro 
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had framed for the government of Portugal—and 
had engaged upon oath to deliver up the crown 
to his niece and future spouse, Donna Maria II, 
as soon as she came of age. These strong guar- 
antees, and the hope that his brother would 
improve in wisdom, experience, and liberal senti- 
ments, by his travela in the unconstitutional 
countries of Europe, where he would witness 
with his own eyes the evils of despotic rule, 
made Pedro sit easy upon his throne in Brazil; 
and Miguel had written from Vienna to his 
sister, who was for the meantime Regent of Por- 
tugal, that he was “determined to maintain in- 
violate the laws of the kingdom, and the in- 
stitutions legally granted by our august brother, 
and cause them to be observed, and by them 
to govern the kingdom.” From Vienna Miguel 
repaired to England, on his way to Portugal, 
at the end of 1827, and resided in London nearly 
two months; and there he was waited upon 
with an address from the Portuguese residents, 
who were very numerous in our capital, and 
for the most part liberals, to whom he did not 
give the slightest indication either of hostility 
to the charter, or to the rights of his niece; and 
nothing in his conduct indicated the Nero that 
was lurking within him, and which circumstances 
would so soon awaken into such unscrupulous 
action. On the 22d of February, 1828, he landed 
at Lisbon, amidst shouts of “Long live the In- 
fant!” intermingled with a few cries of “Long 
live the absolute King!” It was as yet unknown 
what were his real sentiments about the charter ; 
but on his arrival he fell into the hands of his 
mother, who soon resumed over him the old as- 
cendency, and converted him into a perjured 
wretch and a tyrant. The symptoms of the al- 
teration were not long in following. The min- 
istry was changed, the stocks fell, and all business 
was at a atand; the liberals were insulted, dis- 
placed, and driven from the capital, and absolu- 
tists received into favour: in less than one short 
month it was no secret that Dom Miguel, instead 
of being a limited responsible regent, would be- 
come an unconditional autocrat. The new British 
ambassador at the court of Lisbon, Sir Freder- 
ick Lamb, felt himself in an unexpected, strange 
position amidst this sudden change, but he acted 
with wisdomand promptitude. The British troops 
sent by Mr. Canning were embarking for Eng- 
land, and a large sum of money, a loan from Mr. 
Rothschild, was arriving for the prince; but Sir 
Frederick, acting on his own responsibility, stopped 
the embarkation of the troops, and sent the money 
back to London. Soon after, these troops were 
called home by order of the British government, 
and with their departure, the progress of absolu- 
tism, which their presence might have checked, 
went onward at full speed. On the 26th of June 
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the estates of the kingdom, which were assembled 
for the first time after a long interval of more 
than 130 years, declared Dom Miguel to be law- 
fully King of Portugal. The foreign ambassa- 
dors at the court of Lisbon immediately took their 
departure. 

Nothing but a civil war could be the conse- 
quence of this usurpation ; and, in fact, it had 
commenced already, and before the new sovereign 
had assumed his royal titles. Oporto and other 
towns had risen against him in behalf of their 
young queen, Donna Maria, and many of the 
Portuguese refugees had returned from England 
to join the patriotic cause. But the ardour of 
the liberalists was sorely mismanaged; their 
junta which they had established was obliged to 
dissolve itself; and their army, dwindled by de- 
sertion and defeat to 3000 men, was obliged to 
take shelter upon the Spanish frontier. The 
cause of Miguel was everywhere triumphant, 
and such severities were inflicted upon the liber- 
alists throughout the whole kingdom, as are 
g2nerally confined to the proceedings of a Romish 
Inquisition. In the meanwhile, Dom Pedro, who 
had heard of the usurpation of his brother, but 
who rejected it as an idle tale, and who seems to 
have thought that the mere presence of the legiti- 
mate sovereign would compose every difference, 
and reconcile all parties to her succession, sent his 
daughter, Donna Maria, only nine years of age, 
to Europe, that she might be seated upon the 
throne of her ancestors, with a loving uncle for 
her protector and partner. She arrived at Gib- 
raltar on the 2d of September, 1828, but there 
her conductors heard such tidings, that instead 
of proceeding with her to Genoa, and afterwards 
to Vienna, on a visit to her grandfather, the 
Emperor of Austria, they conducted her at once 
to England, as the only home where suffering 
patriotism or exiled royalty could be in safety 
from its enemies. She arrived at Falmouth on 
the 24th of September, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with pitying sympathy and respect, as 
the rightful Queen of Portugal, her title being 
recognized by all classes, from the British sove- 
reign to the humblest of his subjects. But be- 
yond this nothing further could be done con- 
sistently with the principles of non-interference, 
to which the British government had pledged 
itself. If the Portuguese had chosen a tyrant 
for their sovereign, and absolute principles for 
their code of rule, it was not for Britain to in- 
terfere, even though the suffering minority im- 
plored her interposition. All that our treaties 
with that kingdom required us to do, was to 
protect her from foreign aggressors, not to enter 
into her domestic struggles. This Dom Pedro 
understood ; and accordingly, in 1829, he recalled 
iis daughter to Brazil. 
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It was not in this instance alone that the prin- 
ciple of non-interference in the affairs of the 
Portuguese government: was strictly observed by 
the British ministry, however tempting might 
be the occasion to violate it. The only spot of 
the Portuguese dominions remaining in the hands 
of the constitutionalists was the little island of 
Terceira, one of the Azores, which gallantly 
maintained its loyalty against the Miguelites, 
and was regarded by the liberal party as the 
best stronghold and rallying point of their cause. 
Here the Portuguese refugees now in England 
resolved to make their rendezvous for an invasion 
into Portugal; and having collected a consider- 
able armament, they set sail from Plymouth, 
with a large collection of arms and ammunition, 
pledging their word to the British ministers, who 
had watched their proceedings, that they were 
going nowhere else than to Brazil. But mis- 
trustful of its purpose, a small squadron was 
sent to observe its proceedings, and found the 
expedition preparing to disembark at Terceira, 
upon which the British commander fired a shot 
into Saldanha’s ship, which killed one man and 
wounded another. The armament was compelled 
to leave that island and sea, and retrace its 
course, being followed and watched by the Bri- 
tish ships until it arrived within 500 miles of 
Scilly. It was a stern necessity that compelled 
Rritain to look on and witness the atrocities and 
misrule which she had the power but not the 
right to remove; and the sympathy that per- 
vaded all classes was embodied in the king’s 
speech, which was delivered by commission at 
the close of the session, on the 24th of June, 
1829:—“It is with increased regret that his 
majesty again adverts to the condition of the 
Portuguese monarchy. But his majesty com- 
mands us to repeat his deterinination to use 
every effort to reconcile conflicting interests, and 
to remove the evils which press so heavily upon 
a conntry, the prosperity of which must ever be 
an object of his majesty’s solicitude.” 

On the 4th of February, 1830, parliament was 
again opened by commission. The speech la- 
mented that, notwithstanding a strong indication 
of active commerce, distress should still prevail 
among the agricultural and manufacturing classes 
in some parts of the United Kingdom. This sub- 
ject occupied several days, and it led to various 
propositions and suggestions. Some thought 
they could relieve this distress, which was only 
temporary, and which was by no means 80 ex- 
tensive as it was represented, by returning toa 
paper currency. Mr. Attwood conceived that 
to make silver a legal tender in lieu of gold 
would remedy all our evils. What ministers 
did, was to repeal the beer and leather duties; 
but they increased the duties on ardent spirita, 
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They also reduced the salaries of various public! Welsh judicature, and annexing it to that of 


officers, and abolished some of the offices alto- 
gether. Further reductions were made as well 
in the navy as in the army, but the opposition 
was signally defeated when they attempted to 
carry these reductions a great deal too far. 

Various motions were made tending to par- 
liamentary reform. Lord John Russell failed in 
his motion for transferring the elective franchise 
of East Retford to Birmingham; but after this 
he moved for a bill to confer that privilege, in- 
dependently of all other considerations, on Leeds, 
Birmingham, and Manchester. At this stage, 
or even ata later, the bestowing of the elective 
franchise on a few populous and wealthy towns 
would have satisfied the most of the reformers; 
but his Jordship’s motion was rejected by 188 
against 140. 

Some further improvements in our criminal 
code were introduced and carried by Mr. Peel. 
The annual executions for forgeries had been 
revolting—terrific! The capital punishment was 
now set aside, except in cases where the forgery 
touched the privy seal, wills, warrants on the 
public funds, and orders for the payment of 
money. Sir J. Mackintosh carried an amend- 
ment, confining the infliction of death to the for- 
gery of a will only; but this was thrown out by 
the lords. 

Upon the reports of committees of the House 
of Commons and of the law commissioners, an 
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Parliament was yet sitting when George IV. 
departed this life. The king’s health had been 
for a considerable time in a precarious state; 
but he had long lived very secluded. Little was 
known to the public of what passed in the interior 
of the palace; and it was not until the 15th of 
April that the court physicians issued their first 
bulletin, wherein they announced that he was 
labouring under a bilious attack, accompanied 
by embarrassment in his breathing. On the 
24th of May a message was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament, stating that his majesty 
found it inconvenient to sign public documents 
with his own hand, and requesting parliament to 
provide means for the temporary discharge of 
that function of the crown, without detriment 
to the public service. The necessary bill was 
passed. The sign-manual was allowed to be exe- 
cuted with a stamp: the stamp was to be used 
in the king’s presence by some person authorized 
by his majesty’s word of mouth; but no docu- 
ment was to be stamped before it had been in- 
dorsed by three members of the privy council. 

At the end of June it was reported that the 
king was getting better; but he burst a blood- 
vessel, and expired at three o’clock in the morning 
of the 26th of June. His popularity had died 
long before him, and the feeling of the people at 
his death approached nearer to indifference than 


act was passed abolishing the separate system of | to any other sentiment. 
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D HE commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, and the spirit of 
improvement by which it was 
characterized—-an improvement in 
which the new religious impulses 
an had borne so distinguished a part 
—could not fail to réact upon the history and 
character of the National church, and the sects 
with which it was so intimately connected. The 
sluggish apathy under which the guardians of 
the church had gone to sleep—the general aban- 
donment of those studies so essential to their 
sacred calling—and the moral irregularities in 
which they had been allowed to indulge without 
question or check, were as incompatible with the 
character of the present age as the old feudal 
institutions, the last relics of which were being 
so unsparingly swept away. A more exclusively 
theological range of intellectual accomplishments 
—a style of preaching better fitted to alarm, con- 
vince, and instruct—and, above all, a decorous- 
ness of character in full consistency with the cleri- 
cal office, were now, and had for some time been, 
the demand of the awakened public; and, as is 
usually the case with such demands, the applica- 
tion had not been in vain. The priesthood were 
awakened as well as the people; and between 
both parties the mutual action and reaction was 
in operation, which was certain to provoke to 
good works, and promote a better spirit of har- 
mony and cordiality, or at least of virtuous 
rivalry, Even in parliament, the removal of the 
abuses that had crept into the church was now 
a subject of anxious consideration; and notwith- 
standing the impediments of party feud and 
political expediency by which the discussion of 
such questions was characterized, there was, 
throughout, the indication of a better spirit, and 
the promise of improvement at the great national 
fountain-head. 
The principal church question at the com- 
mencement of the present century was the eligi- 





bility of clergymen to a seat in the House of 
Commons. The cause that stirred it was the 
nomination of the Rev. John Horne Tooke, by 
Lord Camelford, to the representation of Old 
Sarum, in consequence of which, the reverend 
member took the oaths and his seat in the com- 
mons, on the 2d of February, 1801. Although 
there was no express law upon the subject, there 
was an impression of force equal to law, and 
which is usually considered to make the enact- 
ment of a law superfluous: it was considered 
impossible that any one who was known to have 
been in holy orders, should hold a seat in the 
H{ouse of Commons. Horne Tooke had been 
ordained so early as 1760, and had officiated for 
thirteen years asa clergyman at New Brentford; 
but he had been more distinguished in literature 
as a philologist, and in politics as a keen agi- 
tator and reformer, than in his clerical capacity: 
now, however, he had abjured reform and the 
Whigs, passed over to the ministerial party, and 
by submitting to become the nominee of a peer 
and the representative of a place without a con- 
stituency, had proclaimed his conversion to the 
Tory interests. On the other hand, Earl Temple, 
by whom Horne Tooke’s right to a seat in the 
house was to be opposed, had deserted Pitt, and 
gone over to the Whigs. It was thusa party 
question at the outset; a political contest, in which 
religion was to be used as a convenient watchi- 
word, No sooner had the ex-clergyman taken his 
place in the house, than Earl Temple rose and 
proclaimed the informality, and announced his 
purpose to wait the allotted term of fourteen 
days, when, if no petition was presented against 
Mr. Horne Tooke’s return, he would himself 
move that the subject should be taken into 
consideratiqn. At the end of that time no peti- 
tion having been presented, the earl commenced 
proceedings, by moving that the deputy-register 
of Sarum and the parish clerk of Brentford 
should be summoned to the bar of the house, to 
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prove that Mr. Horne Tooke had received priest's 
orders; and this fact being easily settled by the 
testimony of the witnesses, was alleged to be 
conclusive of the question. A committee of in- 
quiry was appointed, who, after investigation, 
reported that since 1641 only one instance had 
occurred of an ordained clergyman having been 
elected as a parliamentury representative. This 
was the case of Mr. Edward Rushworth, who 
had been returned in 1784 as one of the members 
for the borough of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 
and who, though petitioned against, was allowed 
to retain his seat. Earl Temple then moved that 
‘‘a new writ should be issued for the election of 
a burgess to serve for the borough of Old Sarum, 
in room of the Reverend John Horne Tooke, 


who, being at the time of his election in priest’s. 


orders, was, and is, incapable of sitting in this 
house.” His lordship disposed of the solitary 
exception by stating that Rushworth was only 
a deacon, and that it was on the strength of this 
fact that his counsel had pleaded for his eligi- 
bility. “TI may be told,” his lordship added, 
“that other clergy have actually sat in this house. 
The fact may be so, yet it does not alter my 
case. It is a very old and a very true law adage, 
that no blot is a blot till it is hit. Peers, minors, 
aliens, clearly ineligible, may have sat, and may 
at this moment be sitting in this house... . All 
I contend for is, that in every instance, without 
one solitary exception, where the house has 
noticed a priest within its walls, the individual 
so noticed has been expelled, and the principle 
laid down of the ineligibility of the clergy.” 
Lord Temple then stated the danger that would 
result to the constitution from the admission of 
a fourth estate into parliament, and the immense 
acquisition of power which the minister of the 
day might gain by holding out the temptation of 
church patronage to ecclesiastical members. His 
lordship next adverted to the defence which Mr. 
Horne Tooke had already set up, that he was 
no longer a clergyman, having divested himself 
of his orders—a proceeding which, both by canon 
and common law, was impossible. He finally 
administered a solemn rebuke to Mr. Horne 
Tooke, for the use he had made of ludicrous and 
uuseemly phrases in the former debates on the 
subject, adjuring him that, as he had adminis- 
tered the sacrament in times past, he should 
therefore recollect that solemn office, and tremble 
when he talked of getting rid by quarantine of 
the infection of duties which he assumed at: the 
altar of his God. 

Lord Temple's motion was opposed by Mr, 
Addington, the prime minister, who seemed re- 
solved at all events to maintain the rights, in 
order that he might retain the services of the 
once formidable agitator and reformer. But his 
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speech was a confused mixture of arguments, in 
which the defence of his new ally was mingled 
with the repudiation of any wish for the estab- 
lishment of such a fourth estate as that which 
his lordship had dreaded. He deprecated the 
entrance of such an element at a time when one- 
third of the livings of the clergy were disposable 
at the will of the crown. But the law was still 
indistinct as to the right of the clergy to hold a 
seat in parliament. As to the clerical character, 
there was no difference between a priest and a 
deacon, and therefore the case of Mr. Rushworth 
was not conclusive on the subject. In this case, 
if they rejected Mr. Horne Tooke, he might be 
re-elected by his constituents, and admitted to 
his seat by a committee, through the authority 
of the Grenville act,’ let the house decide to the 
contrary as it pleased, and thus the recurrence 
might be perpetual, unless the legislature applied 
a remedy by which the whole evil would be at 
once removed. To effect this, a bill should be 
prepared for the purpose of excluding persons in 
holy orders from a seat in parliament, and upon 
this principle there would be a general agree- 
ment, although there might be some difficulties 
in its details. 

Mr. Horne Tonke then rose to answer for 
himself; and his speech was a talented but ram- 
bling discourse, characteristic of the man and his 
case of appeal. He commenced with a statement 
of the circumstances of his earlier life, to prove 
that he was no lover of personal controversy— 
although, in truth, he had been one of the keenest 
of controversialists. He then proceeded, as a 
philologist, to the report that had been given in 
by the committee of inquiry, and stated, that 
whoever drew it up was utterly ignorant of the 
Anglo-Saxon language, having mistaken the 
character no less than eleven times in tran- 
scribing a manuscript of the time of Henry VI., 
containing no more than twenty-one lines. It 
had also omitted to state that all the persons 
named in it, who were declared ineligible, actu- 
ally continued to sit till they were disqualified 
by act of parliament; and no act, as yet, had 
disqualified any one from sitting in the house 
who had been in holy orders. To elect repre- 
sentatives and to represent electors are privi- 
leges inseparable; and as the right of electing 
knights of the shire had been conceded to clergy- 
men, and afterwards fully confirmed to them 
by the 18th of Geo. IT., they had a right also to 
represent their fellow-citizens. It might be said 
that the nature of the clerical character is inde- 
lible, and its operation a disqualification for a 
seat in parliament; but here Mr. Tooke put 





! By thia act every disputed election was to be left to the de- 
cision of a committee, and the house not to interfere except 
where it was absolutely necemary. 
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several cases to show the absurdity of the con- 
clusion. A younger brother of a small fortune 
might take orders, but afterwards, unexpectedly, 
succeed toa very large one; why should he then 
be excluded from parliament? What did his 
own case of having taken holy orders prove, 
except that forty-one years ago he had been a 
youth of a fair character? ‘Were I,” he said, 
“a Jew, a Jesuit, a Mahometan, a Pagan, a Pres- 
byterian, a Quaker, there could not be the least 
objection to me. In spreading the doctrines and 
administering the rites of these various religions 
and sects, there is nothing corrupting; but con- 
nection with the Established church, it seems, 
leaves a foul and indelible stain! In Roman 
Catholic countries there is nothing more easy 
than for a priest to lay down his orders, and the 
pope dispenses with his vow. In England, every 
man is a pope to himself. He confesses to him- 
self, and from himself he receives absolution. 
He ought, of course, to be able to become a lay- 
man as soon as he changes his views. 
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majority of ninety-four againat fifty-three. Hav- 
ing thus secured the services of Mr. Horne Tooke 
at least during the present parliament, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, ten days afterwards, 
moved for leave to bring ina bill “to remove 
doubts respecting the eligibility of persons in 
holy orders to sit in parliament.” After long 
discussion and several modifications, the bill as 
it now stands in the statute (41 Geo. III. c. 63) 
was finally passed through both houses, by which 
not only priests and deacons of the Church of 
England, but ministers and licensed preachers 
of the Church of Scotland, have been excluded 
ever since from the British House of Commons. 

The clergy were thus deprived of a privilege 
which they could well forego; but in requital, 
they were exempted from certain penalties of a 
more substantial character. The old statute, 21 
Henry VIII, of “spiritual persons abridged from 
having pluralities of livings, and from taking of 
farms,” &c., was still unrepealed. By this statute, 


Even , any clergyman who should be absent even a 


yet,” the reverend speaker added, “the door was ! single month from his parsonage, was subject to 
not absolutely barred against him; he might get ,a heavy penalty, which could be inflicted upon 
deposed from the ministerial office, and so become ! the evidence of a common informer. He was 
undoubtedly eligible for parliament.” After ad- | prohibited from taking a house except in a city, 
ducing many instances of persons who had re-|market-town, or borough. A vicar could not 
nounced orders altogether, and embraced a dif- | take a lease of his parsonage, or any clergyman 
ferent line of life—of peers who had succeeded whatsoever take a lease of land, or even buy or 
to their titles and seats in the upper house, al- , sell a cow, under heavy penalties. These penal- 
though they were in orders, and of clergymen | ties were moreover so unequal, that in some liv- 


who had, while exercising their clerical functions, 
been secretaries to, or otherwise employed by 
ministers of state—Mr. Horne Tooke thus con- 


cluded: “Though I wish earnestly to be out of 


the house, I feel it to be my duty to strive to 
continue in it as long as J can, and am prepared 
to meet opposition in whatever way it may pre- 
sent itself. I wish the house to proceed legally. 
I wish that an act should be passed founded on 
the broad basis of general justice. 
save its character as much as possible, and try 
to preserve the confidence of the public.” 

In the debate that followed, the eligibility of 
the clergy was maintained by Fox, Erskine, and 
Grey, and opposed by Mr. Simeon, Sir William 
Scott, the attorney and solicitor general, and 
several other members. It was contended by 
the latter, that the canon law was conclusive 
against the eligibility of a clergyman, and abun- 
dantly supported by the precedents, the paucity 
of which arose from the general conviction that 
the point was fully established—just as it was 
clearly understood that women could not sit in 
parliament, although the journals might be ex- 
plored in vain for a single decision on the subject. 
Both parties, however, agreed in getting rid of 
Lord Temple’s motion, and, accordingly, that of 
Addington was substituted, and carried by a 


Let the house | 


they might draw at pleasure. 


ings one or two inflictions would absorb the 
whole annual produce, while in other cases, they 
would amount to no more than an income-tax. 
When this statute was passed the clergy were 
for the most part unmarried, and could easily 
submit to such restrictions; but the case had 
been altered by the Reformation, since which 
period the clergy had married, and been involved 
in the secularities which such a connection natu- 
rally entails, They might inherit family pro- 
perty, in which the giving of leases or making 
bargains was involved; or the declining health 


of a wife or child might compel to occasional 
non-residence beyond the allotted period. 


These 
were but a few of the grievances to which the 
statute subjected a Protestant clergy, in con- 


sequence of which it had been regarded asa dead 


letter, until within the last year or two, when it 


had been revived by a few trading attorneys, 


who regarded it as a trading bank upon which 
Common infor- 
mers had therefore been set to work in every 
part of the kingdom, and 800 actions against de- 


faulting clergymen had been raised to a very 


large amount. It was urgently necessary that 


the evil should be checked, and on the 11th of 
May (1801) Mr. Dickenson moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for suspending so much of the 
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statute in question as related to non-residence, 
and this for the purpose of relieving those cler- 
gymen against whom prosecutions had been 
already commenced. Much debate followed 
upon the questions of residence, and the right 
to be given to the clergy of employing themselves 
in agriculture; but the bill, which merely sus- 
pended all proceedings against them for not 
having resided on their livings, received the 
sanction of parliament. 

In the following year the subject was resumed 
by Sir William Scott, who brought a bill into 
parliament on the 7th of April for the amend- 
ment of the statute of Henry VIII. It had been 
enacted, he said, in a spirit of royal resentment, 
when Henry was impatient for the divorce which 
the pontiff withheld. In the words of Bishop 
Burnet, “The king intended by this to let the 
pope see what he could do if he went on to offend 
him, and how willingly his parliament would 
concur with him if he went on to extremities.” 
He (Sir William Scott) questioned the propriety 
of submitting the punishment of clergymen for 
uon-residence to any but the ecclesiastical courts, 
and characterized it asa clumsy policy todethrone 
the bishop from his ecclesiastical authority, and 
place the common informer in his stead. After 
showing the incompatibility of the law with the 
change of manners and living, and the new po- 
sition occupied by the clergy since the Reforina- 
tion, by which they were involved in the tem- 
poralities of families and property, he proceeded: 
“But what above all creates a necessity for new 
moulding this statute is, the extremely depauper- 
ated state of many of the churches and parochial 
clergy of this kingdom, The statute makes one 
uniform demand of universal residence, under 
one uniform penalty; and universal residence 
cannot be had without universal competency If 
all the benefices in the kingdom were equal and 
competent, an equal obligation enforced by au 
equal penalty might be applied to them all uni- 
versally, But the fact is, that the inequality is 
great, and has greatly increased since the passing 
of this act, since it ia certain that if many bene- 
fices have increased in value, many have been 
comparatively depauperated by the Reformation. 
He then gave a startling account of the poverty 
into which the clergy had fallen at the time when 
Queen Anne granted the first-fruits and teuths for 
their relief, when the number of livings and their 
revenue were returned to the exchequer. From 
these it appeared that there were 1071 livings 
that did not exceed £10 per annum-—1467 rated 
at £20—1126 at £30—1049 at £40—and 844 at 
£50—giving 5557 livings under £50 per annum. 
“Since the first returns,” he added, “many hun- 
dred cures have been returned as of small value— 
some not more than 20s. or 40s,—so that, there 
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being about 11,700 and odd livings in the king- 
dom, about one moiety of the whole were under 
£50 a year, and upon an average, less than 
£23 a year.” Relief, indeed, had been added to 
the benefaction of Queen Anne from private be- 
nefactions and accidental improvements; but in 
coming to the gist of the argument, he gave a 
melancholy statement of the condition of the 
clergy as it existed in England even at the pre- 
sent period. “It appears,” he said, “that if we 
compute the number of livings under £50 per 
annum to be, as above, about 6000, a moiety of 
which are actually under £30 per annum, and 
if we reckon that they have been since improved 
by the governors, and by other means, upon an 
average, two-thirds, which is a very liberal al- 
lowance indeed, it follows that there are now 
6000 livings in England and Wales that do not 
exceed upon an average £85 per annum, and that 
@ very great proportion of them are at this time 
not £30 per annum, and so progressively from 
£30 to £40, and from £40 to £50.” 

In this financial and matter-of-fact statement, 
a rude shock must have been given to the idea 
so commonly entertained of the wealth of the 
English church, and the overflowing revenues of 
its clergy. Making allowance for the proportion 
of numbers, it will thus be found, that as a body 
the English clergymen were more scantily en- 
dowed than the ministers of the poor and prinii- 
tive Church of Scotland. Even this comparison 
also seems to have entered into the calculations 
of several in England, who were anxious for the 
more comfortable maintenance of their own 
churchmen; and this, they thought, might be ef- 
fected by equalizing all the benefices of the church. 
Such a plan bad even been suggested in parlia- 
ment; but those who advanced it must have been 
strangely forgetful of the impossibility of such a 
Presbyterian parity existing in an Episcopal 
church like that of England, whose prelates were 
princes, and who required a princely revenue 
for the maintenance of their state. As justly 
and reasonably they might have proposed the 
restoration of the Puritan Commonwealth, and 
the renewal of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
Indignantly Sir William Scott repudiated the 
idea, and showed by the same statistics how im- 
possible it was to realize it. “ Equalize all the 
clergy,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ and you in effect degrade 
them all; for it is the grossest of all mistakes 
that the parochial Church of England is amply 
endowed. It is demonstrated by a very exact 
inquirer upon these subjects—Mr, Cove—that if 
even all the preferments of every species belong- 
ing to the Church of England were moulded 
into one common mass, and thence distributed 
—if the venerable fabric of the hierarchy was 
dissolved (a matter not to be effected without a 
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convulsion and laceration of the civil state of the 
country, of which no man can foretell the conse- 
quences) and its funds parcelled out amongst the 
parochial clergy—the maximum of an English 
benefice would be not more than £167 a year; 
an income by no means adequate, in the present 
state of the world, to the demands which society 
makes upon that profession, in point of education, 
of attainments, of manners, of general appear- 
ance in life. As the revenues at present are 
distributed, the clergy, as a profession, find an 
easy and an independent access to every grada- 
tion of society, and maintain a fair equality, as 
they ought to do, with the other liberal profes- 
sions, and the elevation of the highest ranks 
gives something of dignity to the lowest: alter 
the mode of distribution, and you run the risk 
of producing a body of clergy resembling only 
the lower orders of society in their conversation, 
in their manners, and their habits; and it is 
well if they are not infected with a popular fond- 
ness for some or other species of a gross, a fac- 
tious, and a fanatical religion.” The bill which 
the eloquent speaker subsequently moved 1n par- 
liament, was designed to rectify the abuses of 
clerical farming, and enforce the duty of clerical 
residence, by making the bishops the proper 
judges and umpires in all such questionable cases, 
instead of civil magistrates and informers. As 
such, it comprised the following proposals :—1. 
An entire aranesty for past neglect where no 
prosecution had been commenced. 2. Where 
prosecution had been commenced, an exemption 
from its continuance, on payment of costs al- 
ready incurred. 3. On the matter of farming, a 
liberty given in the cases where they were in- 
juriously prohibited by the ancient statute. 4. 
On the matter of residence, to give a fair and 
reasonable allowance of time to the clergyman 
for the occasions of private life, free from the 
doggings of any informer, though still subject to 
the superintendence of his proper superior; to 
allow an tpso facto exemption from all penalties 
for clergymen bearing certain offices, during the 
times required for the duties of those offices; to 
restore the power to bishops to grant licenses 
for absence, in certain enumerated and expressed 
cases—which licenses shall protect from the com- 
mon prosecutor—and in other cases, which cannot 
be specifically foreseen or provided for, to allow 
the concurrence and consent of the metropolitan 
to have that effect. The bill was opposed chiefly 
on the pla that it would entirely change the 
constitution of the church, by lodging an enor- 
mous power in the hands of the bishops; and 
that the inferior clergy, rather than submit to 
such domination, would prefer the strict and 
antiquated statute of Henry VIII, with all its 
alleged imperfections, It was prevented, how- 
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ever, from passing during this session, chiefly 
through the declarations of Lord Grenville in 
the House of Lords, that a still larger measure 
of relief and more ample revenues were designed 
for the clergy than the present measures contem- 
plated. Notwithstanding this assurance, how- 
ever, the subject, although repeatedly brought 
before parliament between 1802 and 1817, in 
every case failed, or was only partially successful, 
until the last-mentioned date, when the bill of 
Mr. Manners Sutton upon the salaries of curates 
and clerical residence became the law of the. 
church. By this act, 57 Geo, ITI. c. 99, the 
salaries of curates were to be determined by the 
bishop, and their amount to be fixed according 
to a given scale, corresponding to the population 
and value of the benefice. Should any complaint 
arise between the ecclesiastical superior and his 
curate, the bishop was empowered to determine 
summarily, upon the complaint of either party. 
The authority of the bishop was also confirmed 
in the matter of residence; and he could grant 
licenses for non-residence upon grounds enume- 
rated in the act, and even upon such other 
grounds as he judged reasonable, provided that 
in such cases the license was submitted to the 
archbishop, and confirmed with his sanction. In 
enforcing residence, he was commissioned to do 
it by admonition and sequestration, a disregard 
of which would deprive the offender of his bene- 
fice. The persons exempted from residence re- 
mained as they had been before, but the penalties 
of the non-exempt who were non-resident without 
license, were —for more than three months’ ab- 
sence in the year, one-third of the annual value 
of the benefice; for more than six months, one- 
half; for more than eight, two-thirds; and for the 
whole year, three-fourths of the clear annual 
value; and these fines to be recovered by any 
one who would sue for them. With regard to 
the secular occupations of the clergy, the old 
laws against their taking and holding farms were 
repealed, the only restrictions being, that they 
were prohibited from farming more than eighty 
acres without the written consent of the bishop, 
and this consent only to be available for the 
limited term of seven years. But no clerical per- 
son was to carry on any trade, or to buy and sell 
for gain, under penalty of forfeiting the goods 
thus bought or sold, and all contracts made by 
them in such trade or dealing were declared to be 
null and void. 

Although so long an interval had elapsed be- 
tween the moving of Mr. Dickenson’s bill and 
the final adjustment of the subject, the interests 
of the church at large, and also of its office-bearers, 
had not been neglected. Thus, the condition of 
the clergy of the city of London, in regard to 
their inadequate salaries, was taken intoconsidera- 
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tion by parliament in 1804; and in the debate it 
was shown by Porteus, Bishop of London, that 
of the fifty livings in the city, the value of the 
highest was only £200 per annum, and of others 
£150, while many did not exceed £100. On 
this occasion a bill was passed, by which the 
lowest of the livings were raised to £200, and 
the highest to £366. In 1805, the restrictions 
upon the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
in the purchase of the advowsouns of livings were 
repealed. In 1809, a grant of £100,000 was 
made to the governors of Queen Anne's bounty, 
for the purpose of supplementing the revenues of 
the poorer benefices; and the need of this was 
shown from the statement, that the operation of 
the queen’s bounty was such as to require a 
period of forty years to raise all the poorer 
livings up to the scanty amount of £50 per 
annum, This statement was subsequently con- 
firmed by the fact, that nearly thirty years after- 
wards there were still 297 benefices that fell 
short of that sum. When this grant of £100,000 
was made, it was the intention of government to 
continue it annually until all the livings in the 
church should be raised to £150, or at least £100 
wa year. During the debate several humbling 
statements of the prevalence of clerical non-resid- 
ence were adduced by Lord Harrowby, by whom 
the claims of the poorer clergy to a more liberal 
support were advocated. From these it appeared 
that not one-half of the parishes of England and 
Wales possessed resident incumbents. These 
absentees also consisted of the richer clergy, who 
possessed the means of travelling or non-resid- 
ence, while their duties at home were supplied 
either by their poorer neighbouring brethren, or 
by curates who were hired for the duty at the 
cheapest possible rate. ‘‘‘The present practice,” 
said his lordship, “according to which the non-re- 
sident incumbents of livings of £50, £60, or £70 
a year, put into their own pockets a portion of 
this wretched pittance, and left much less than 
the wages of a day-labourer for the subsistence 
of their curates, appeared to him far from credit- 
able to the parties concerned, and calculated to 
degrade the character of the church. Many in- 
stances came within his own knowledge in which 
parishes were served for £20, or even for £10 
per annum, aud in which, of course, all they 
knew of their clergyman was the sound of his 
voice in the reading-desk or pulpit once a week, 
a fortnight, or a month.” Well might he state, 
as le did on this occasion, that curates are the 
actual pastors of about half the parishes in the 
kingdom! The inquiry, however, was not useless; 
the working clergy were gradually better remu- 
uerated; so that, soon after the close of this 
period, it was found that the average salary of 
curates exceeded £80. 
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Amidst this shaking of the old-established 
abuses of the church, previous to their removal 
or amendment, the subject of tithes was not lost 
sight of, and in 1816 a series of parliamentary 
discussions on this vexatious question commenced, 
which at a later period was to produce important 
results. The sudden reaction from war to peace, 
and the mercantile disasters occasioned by the 
change—the high price of provisions, owing to a 
defective harvest, and the growing numbers of 
the unemployed had made this a year of bit- 
terness, in which every ground of popular com- 
plaint was a subject of angry appeal, if not of 
downright riot. In such a season, the levying of 
tithes was complained of by the agricultural 
community, from whom scarcely a petition for 
relief issued without this grievance occupying a 
very prominent place. On the 16th of May, 
therefore, the matter was brought before parlia- 
ment by Mr. J. Christian Curwen, who directed 
the attention of the House of Commons to the 
obnoxious manner in which questions about tithes 
were settled. In ancient times suits for tithes 
had been instituted in the ecclesiastical courts, 
and all controversy about amount, exemption, or 
composition, tried by a jury, at the instance of 
the Court of King’s Bench. This mode, however, 
had been changed toward the close of the seven- 
teenth century, and cases of this nature had been 
decided by the Courtof Exchequer, withouta jury, 
since 1687. Another evil for which a remedy 
was sought, was the disposition to extend tithes, 
which was now becoming prevalent. “I am 
afraid,” said Mr. Curwen, “it has occurred too 
often that the tithe-gatherer has of late entered 
the garden of the poor cottager, and demanded 
the tithe of his half-dozen gooseberry bushes, 
and perhaps a solitary apple-tree.” On the mo- 
tion of the chancellor of the exchequer, it was 
agreed to appoint a committee to inquire into 
the expediency of enabling proprietors of tithes 
to grant leases of them under proper regulations. 

Another important subject which occupied 
the attention of the legislature was that of 
church-extension. On the one hand the rapid 
growth of the population, and on the other the 
increase of dissenterism, were enough to alarm 
the friends of the established order of things 
with the fear that the Church of England would 
soon cease to be the church of the nation. An 
apprehension of this kind, also, which half a 
century earlier would have met with little sym- 
pathy, was now aggravated by the thought that 
matters since the above-mentioned period had 
been amending, and that the church in its pre- 
sent state was fully worthy of encouragement 
and support. Among other instances, this fact 
had been shown by the efforts of private contri- 
bution for the building of new churches to meet 
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the growing demand; and it was high time that 
government should take the enterprise into its 
own hands, or at least aid those generous endea- 
vours, which of themselves were inadequate. The 
amount of what might be required for the pur- 
pose was explained by Lord Liverpool,on the 15th 
of May, 1818, after the bill for granting the sum 
of £1,000,000 for church-extension had passed 
through the commons, and was moved for a 
second reading in the House of Lords. The 
demand, his lordship stated, was not for new 
churches to accommodate the whole population, 
but only for such as could not be accommodated 
after every reasonable deduction had been made. 
In this category of exclusion were comprised all 
children under a certain age; all who were too old 
or infirm to attend public worship; all who in 
every parish were necessarily detained at home by 
household affairs while the rest were at church; and 
all who belonged to dissenting congregations, who 
formed a large share in the population of every 
parish. After these deductions, his lordship 
thought that the wants of the country would be 
sufficiently met by providing church accommoda- 
tion for a third of the people in country parishes, 
and a fourth of those in great towns. It was in 
the latter, however, that aid was chiefly needed. 
In London it was calculated that five additional 
churches would be required for the parish of 
Marylebone, four for that of St. Pancras, four 
for St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch; four for St. Mat- 
thew’s, Bethnal Green; three for Lambeth, and 
in similar proportion for the other metropolitan 
parishes. 
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While the church was thus rising again in its 
strength, its interests had been more than once 
brought into collision with dissenterism: the 
awakening, indeed, was of an antagonistic char- 
acter, which could not fail to express itself against 
the rival movement that had roused it into life and 
action. It was the old high-church dislike of 
Puritanism under its revived form of Methodism; 
and as the latter could multiply its preachers to 
an indefinite amount, and cared more for the zeal 
than the learning or intellectual qualifications of 
its missionaries, the regular clergy were indig- 
nant that uneducated men and hard-handed me- 
chanics should be invested, like themselves, with 
the authority of spiritual instructors, or that 
such instruction should in any case be followed 
in preference to their own. Whether there had 
been a clerical consultation previous to the at- 
tack made by Lord Sidmouth upon this privilege 
of Methodism is not known, but it is certain 
that after the commencement he was encouraged 
to proceed by letters from several of high station 
in the church. On the 9th of May, 1811, he 
moved for leave, in the House of Lords, to bring 
in a bill for amending and explaining the acts of 
William and Mary, and of the 17th of George 
III., so far as they applied to dissenting minis- 
ters. These constituted the toleration act, by 
which dissenting preachers, instead of being 
obliged to subscribe to the thirty-nine articles, 
were merely to make a declaration of their being 
Christians and Protestants, and of their general 
belief in the Scriptures. But the question was, 
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London did not possess half the amount of its, which the legislature bestowed upon this con- 
present population, parliament had voted fifty dition? Within the last thirty or forty years, 
new churches to be erected, but of these, as yet, , a novel interpretation, his lordship declared, had 


only nine bad actually been built. 


Of the other , been put upon these acts. At most of the quarter- 


cities, it appeared that Manchester would require , sessions, where the oaths were taken and the re- 


an addition of seven churches, Sheffield of four, 
Stockport of four, Birmingham of three or four, 
and other towns of one, two, or three. The par- 
liamentary grant of £1,000,000, now demanded, 
would suffice for the erection of 100 churches; 
but with aid from subscriptions, it was probable 
that from 150 to 200 would be built. Even in 
Liverpool alone, where the population had in- 
creased during the present reign from a small 
number to 100,000, six churches had been wholly 
built by subscription, in addition to the eight 
which it previously possessed. The bill was 
passed, and the management of the money in- 
trusted to an ecclesiastical commission. From 
this liberal parliamentary movement, 80 much 
in contrast with the previous apathy of govern- 
ment, the beneficence of individuals and corpora- 
tions in the necessary work of church-extension 
received a fresh impulse, which has been going 
on to the present day. 
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quired declarations made for enabling a person to 
preach in a chapel or meeting-house, it was now 
understood that any person, however ignorant or 
profligute—whether he descended from a chimney 
or a pillory--was at liberty to put in his claim, 
and make his subscription before the justices, 
and demand a certificate which authorized him 
to preach, and exempted him from the militia, 
and from many civil burdens to which his fel- 
low-subjects were liable. But these acta had 
also been differently understood in different coun- 
ties, and in some of them the magistrates ad- 
mitted no one to qualify unless he showed that 
he was actually in holy orders, or pretended holy 
orders, and the preacher or teacher of & congre- 
gation. This, he thought, was according to the 
real meaning of the toleration act, and it was 
upon this principle that his bill was framed. He 
should propose, he said, that in order to entitle 
any person to a qualification as a preacher, he 
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should have the recommendation of at least six 
reputable householders of the congregation to 
which he belonged, and that he should actually 
have a congregation willing to listen to his in- 
structions. With regard to preachers who were 
not stationary but itinerant, he wotld propose 
that they should be required to bring a testi- 
monial from six householders, stating them to 
be of sober life and character, and their belief 
that these persons were qualified to perform the 
office of preachers. At this early stage of the 
bill, Lord Holland rose to protest against its 
principles. One fundamental error, he declared, 
ran through the speech that had been delivered, 
namely, that the right of any man to teach and 
preach was derived only from the permission of 
the government under which he lived. For his 
own part, he held it to be the inalienable right 
of every man who thought himself able to in- 
struct others, to do so, provided his doctrines 
were not incompatible with the peace of society. 
A similar view was expressed by Lord Stanhope, 
after which the bill was read for the first time, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Great was the alarm and indignation of the 
dissenters when the nature of this bill was pub- 
licly known. They saw that under the guise of 
elevating the position of their clergy, and adding 
to their respectability and efficiency, it struck at 
toleration itself, the magna charta of their reli- 
gious liberties. As such it was a matter of 
vital interest not to the Methodists alone, but to 
all who were without the pale of the Establish- 
ment; all parties of dissenters were unanimous 
in opposing it; and during the short interval 
that elapsed before the second reading, such a 
shower of petitions were presented against the 
bill, that the noble mover was left without sup- 
port. Of this he complained, and of the misun- 
derstanding that prevailed of its true meaning, 
at the second reading on the 2lst of May; and 
to show the necessity of such a bill, he made 
statements respecting the ignorance and incom- 
petence of certain of the dissenting clergy, that 
savoured more of illiberality than candour. They 
were such stories as have been found or fabricated 
against the clergy of every age, country, and 
communion. He adduced, amongst others, the 
case of a person who applied to the magistrates 
of Stafford for a license. One of the magistrates 
inquired if he could sign his name: his reply 
was, he had not come there to write. The ma- 
gistrate told him, if he would read the act he 
would fiud what was required, and he asked him 
to read aloud: to this the applicant replied, he 
did not come there to read. He was then inter- 
rogated if he could write. His reply was, No; 
he was not ashamed to own it. Could he read? 
No, The magistrate observed how improper if 
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was for him to claim a certificate of license, who 
could not read the Bible, the doctrines of which 
he was obliged to preach. ... To this the 
other, with unblushing countenance, replied that 
the magistrate knew nothing of inspiration. His 
lordship explained anew the several provisions 
of the bill, answered the objections that had 
been brought against them, and declared his ad- 
herence to the principle of the toleration laws, 
which were never meant, he said, to allow any 
one to assume to himself the privilege of a 
preacher or teacher without some testimonials of 
his fitness for such an important office. He was 
answered by the Archbishop of Canterbury in a 
more tolerant spirit. His grace declared his full 
conviction of the right of separatists from the 
National church to profess their own systems of 
religious opinion. The bill in question, he per- 
ceived, had two objects in view—that of produc- 
ing uniformity in construing the act of tolera- 
tion, and that of rendering dissenting ministers 
more respectable, by excluding unfit persons from 
the office. These objects in themselves were 
laudable; but as the dissenters were the best 
judges of their own concerns, and as it appeared, 
from the great number of petitions on the table, 
that they were hostile to the bill, he thought it 
would be unwise to press the measure against 
their inclination. This Gamaliel counsel was 
followed in the same moderate spirit by other 
members, who, however desirous of improving 
the dissenting churches, saw neither the bene- 
volence nor the good policy of a measure by 
which the improvements were to be thrust upon 
them perforce, and against their loudest depre- 
cations. Lord Erskine, after stating that if the 
bill had been postponed a few weeks longer, ten 
times the number of petitions would have been 
poured in against it, declared his opinion that 
the bill itself was unnecessary. If a man taught 
sedition or blasphemy from the pulpit, there 
were existing laws to punish him. With respect 
also to the exemptions granted to ministers, the 
law was sufficiently clear. If a man was a 
teacher of religion, and had no other avocation, 
he was the pastor of a flock, from which it was 
the meaning of the toleration act that he should 
not be taken to serve in civil or military offices; 
but if this were not the case, he could claim no 
such exemption. Not a single member was 
found to support the bill, and the second read- 
ing was negatived without a division. 

Although thus laid to rest for the time, the 
subject was revived in the following year, but in 
a spirit more favourable to the dissenters. Dur- 
ing the debate upon Lord Sidmouth’s motion, it 
had been stated that different decisions respect- 
ing the meaning of certain clauses in the act of 
toleration had been given by the justices at the 
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quarter-sessions of different counties, and it was 
felt that a legal exposition of them was necessary 
to prevent any future disagreement. Accordingly, 
on the 10th of July, 1812, Lord Castlereagh in- 
troduced a bill into the commons “to repeal cer- 
tain acta, and amend other acts, relating to reli- 
gious worship and assemblies, and persons teach- 
ing ox preaching therein.” Its particular objects 
were the following: —To settle the question as to 
the right of dissenters to be licensed as religious 
teachers—to repeal the penalties of an old sta- 
tute upon Quakers, and others who conscien- 
tiously refused to take the oaths—to repeal the 
five-mile act and the conventicle act, passed in 
the time of Charles II., and instead of the latter, 
merely to require that dissenting places of wor- 
ship should be registered in the bishop’s or arch- 
deacon’s court; that during the time of divine 
service they should not be locked, bolted, or 
barred; and that the preachers or teachers should 
be licensed according to the act 19 Geo. III. 
c.44, Mr. William Smith, the chief leader of the 
dissenting interest in the house, on moving an 
additional clause, “to continue the exemptions 
now enjoyed by the toleration act, without re- 
quiring a fresh oath,” declared that the unani- 
nity in favour of this bill was a propitious omen 
of the increasing liberality of the times. He 
thought that it would remove the practical evils 
of which the dissenters had to complain, although 
it did not recognize their great principle that the 
civil magistrate had no right to interfere in mat 

ters of religious opinion. It removed the arbi- 
trary discretion of magistrates, and required no 
other oath than that of allegiance. 


complete which had hitherto been passed in this 
country. The bill having passed in all its stages 
through both houses without opposition, became 
the statute 52 Geo. ITT. c. 155. 

The spirit of toleration in religious matters 
being now better understood and more favourably 
recognized, an attempt was made in the following 
session to extend it to the Unitarians, who had 
hitherto been obnoxious, as much perhaps for 
their political practices as their theological 
opinions. But the days of Priestley and the 
Birmingham riots were now forgot, or only re- 
membered with compunction and shame. Accord- 
ingly, on the Sth of May, 1813, Mr. William 
Smith moved for and obtained leave to bring in 
a bill for removing certain penalties imposed by 
an act of 1698 upon persons impugning the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. By this statute, the denial 
of the doctrine was punishable, for the first offence, 
by incapacity to hold any office or place of trust; 
and for the second, by incapacity to bring any 
action, or to be guardian, executor, or legatee, or 
purchaser of lands, together with imprisonment 
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for three years without bail. No objection was 
offered by government to the bill, and after a 
third reading it was passed by the lords, on the 
22d of July. Thus the triumph of toleration was 
supposed to be complete, when the Unitarian 
might hold’ and give utterance to his opinions 
without incurring the danger of imprisonment 
and outlawry. On the effect of this measure in 
reconciling the contending claims of the civil and 
spiritual authorities, consistently with the guar- 
dianship of religion and the liberty of the subject, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge makes the following obser- 
vation :—It should seem now, therefore, that 
the temporal courts have uo jurisdiction directly 
in cases of heresy, but they may still have to 
determine collaterally what falls within that de- 
scription; as, in a guare impedit, if the bishop 
pleads that he refused the clerk for heresy, it is 
said that he must set forth the particular point, 
for the court having cognizance of the original 
cause, must, by consequence, have a power as to 
all collateral and incidental matters which are 
necessary for its determination, though in them- 
selves they belong to another jurisdiction.” 

But the greatest of ull demands for toleration, 
and something still more than toleration, was that 
which proceeded from Popery, and which con- 
tinued to vex and agitate the long reign of George 
ITI. from the commencement to the close. Still, 
as at the Revolution, the Roman Catholics were 
incapable of holding office either under the crown 
or in corporations; they were disqualified for 
sitting in parliament; and they could not exercise 
the elective franchise, even if the oath of supre- 
macy should be tendered to them. Their hopes 
had been sanguine that these civil disabilities 
would be removed in consequence of the union 
with Ireland, when so large an increase of citi- 
zens eligible to equal rights and privileges would 
be incorporated into the empire; and upon the 
strength of these hopes, the Irish Catholics them- 
selves had been among the firmest supporters of 
the union. They had also for their friend and 
advocate Mr. Pitt, whose influence in the imperial 
parliament was certain to be exerted in their 
behalf. But on the other side there was the 
tenacity of George III., the very principle of 
whose political existence was to yield not a single 
step to Popery, and who, whatever might be the 
movements of his ministers in its behalf, was 
certain to arrest them by his decisive veto. The 
whole of this portion of the religious history of 
England, therefore, as far as the great question 
of Catholic emancipation is concerned, resolves 
itself into a long series of struggles between the 
clamant Roman Catholics, supported by the 
statesmen of the day, on the one hand,—and the 
king, backed by the larger portion of the Pro- 
testant feeling of his subjects, on the other. Into 
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these conflicts, which have been from time to 
time noticed in previous chapters, we cannot here 
enter; we can scarcely even find space incident- 
ally to advert to them, except for the purpose of 
illustrating their final results. Catholic emanci- 
pation is the great religious event of the nine- 
teenth century, and, as such, it constitutes in itself 
a voluminous history; but its outline is so gene- 
rally understood, as to dispense with the neces- 
sity of recapitulation. 

After Mr. Pitt had resigned office in 1801, in 
consequence of his inability to influence the king 
in conceding to the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics, and his resumption of office in 1804, the fol- 
lowing session was selected as the opportunity of 
moving in favour of Catholic emancipation, which 
was done in the commons by Mr. Fox, and in 
the upper house by Lord Grenville. On this oc- 
casion allusion was made to the expectations of 
the Irish Catholics; but it was for the purpose 
of stating that although no guarantee in any 
form had been given for the realization of these 
hopes, they had still a just and reasonable foun- 
dation. “No authorized assurance was ever 
given,” said Lord Grenville, “no promise ever 
made to the Catholics that such a measure would 
be the consequence of the union; but it is no 
less true that, by the arguments of those who 
supported the union, by the course of reasoning 
in-doors and out-of-doors, hopes were given that 
the subject of Catholic emancipation would be 
more favourably considered here than it was 
ever likely to be in the parliament of Ireland.” 
The chief arguments by which the motion was 
opposed were, that neither the time nor the pre- 
sent state of things gave a favourable opportu- 
nity for urging it; and after long and repeated 
discussion, it was lost in the lords by a majority 
of 178 against 49, and in the commons by 336 
against 124. Even Pitt was obliged to confess 
that the season was inexpedient, and on that ac- 
count to give the measure his decided negative. 
In the following year (1806), when Fox suc- 
ceeded to the premiership by the death of Pitt, 
the Roman Catholies were jubilant with hope; 
but Fox in office was compelled to take the same 
view of the subject which circumstances had 
forced upon his illustrious rival. This he con- 
fessed, in a strain of peevishness, when he was 
questioned in the house respecting the change 


which his sentiments were said to have under.’ 


gone upon the subject of emancipation. ‘So 
far,” he said, “as I am concerned in this ques- 
tion, whenever it comes under discussion I shall 
be perfectly ready to state my opinion; and all 
I think it necessary to say as to my future con- 
duct, is to refer to a consideration of my past. 
I cannot, however, hesitate to state, that if any 
gentleman were to ask my advice as to the pro- 
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priety of bringing forward the Catholic claims 
at present, I should recommend him to take into 
consideration the prospect of success, and the 
greater probability of succeeding this year or the 
next; at the same time to bear in mind the issue 
of last year’s discussion.” Even when the next 
year arrived, it did not bring with it a more 
favourable opportunity. So felt Lord Howick, 
when he moved, on the 5th of March (1807), for 
leave to bring in a bill for securing to all his 
majesty’s subjects the privilege of serving in the 
army or navy, upon their taking a prescribed 
oath; and for leaving them, as far as convenience 
would admit, the free exercise of their respective 
religions. It was like the toleration granted by 
James IT, to dissenters in general, in order that 
the Roman Catholics might enjoy ita benefits. 
On this occasion Lord Howick and the ministers 
not only lost the bill, but their places also, for 
on their refusal to sign an agreement that they 
should propose no further concessions to the 
Roman Catholics, the king dismissed them from 
office. 

In 1808, the demand for Catholic emancipation, 
which had now become an annual subject in par- 
liament, was moved by Mr. Grattan in the com- 
mons, and Lord Grenville in the lords. On this 
occasion Grattan so far forgot the spirit of the 
church he advocated, as to offer a concession, to 
the following effect :—“ That in the future nomi- 
nation of bishops, his majesty may interfere and 
exercise his royal privilege, by putting a negative 
upon such nomination; that is, in other words, to 
say, that no Catholic bishop shall be appointed 
without the entire approbation of his majesty.” 
Such was the first mention of the veto, afterwards 
so distinguished a principle in its application to 
the troubled state of the Church of Scotland. 
Although it was thus made so prematurely, Grat- 
tan did not tender it without what seemed suffi- 
cient authority, in the form of a paper drawn up 
by Dr. Milner, the accredited agent of the Romish 
hierarchy, in the following terms :— “‘ The Catho- 
lic prelates of Ireland are willing to give a direct 
negative power to his majesty’s government with 
respect to the nomination of their titular bishop- 
rics, in such manner that, when they have among 
themselves resolved who is the fittest person for 
the vacant see, they will transmit his name to his 
majesty’s ministers; and if the latter shall object 
to that name, they will transmit another and 
another, until a name is presented to which no 
objection is made; and (which is never likely to 
be the case) should the pope refuse to give those 
essentially necessary spiritual powers, of which 
he is the depository, to the person so presented 
by the Catholic bishops, and so approved of by 
government, they will continue to present other 
names, till one occurs which is agreeable to both 
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This apparently was warrant enough for the offer 


of the champion of Irish Popery, but so it did 
not appear to his constituents: they were alarmed 
at the thought of such a surrender, and made 
haste to revoke it, in a meeting of bishops, which 
was held at Dublin in September. There it was 
declared in full conclave, and unanimously, as 
“the decided opinion of the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates of Ireland, that it is inexpedient to introduce 
any alteration in the canonical mode hitherto ob- 
served in the nomination of the Irish Catholic 
bishops, which mode long experience has proved 
to be unexceptionable, wise, and salutary.” This 
authoritative declaration not only brought both 
friends and enemies to a pause, but produced 
a temporary division in the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland; for while the better classes 
adhered to the veto as their only means of:ad- 
mission to places accordant with their birth, the 
lower classes, who had no such claims or pro- 
spects, received the manifesto of their prelates as 
an infallible authority. 

After this failure of the veto, the appeals in 
behalf of the Roman Catholics continued to be 
repeated in 1810-11 upon the old footing, but 
with the former results; they were defeated by 
large majorities, as often as they were brought 
forward. And for this result, indeed, the violent 
measures of the applicants themselves had pre- 
pared the way; for while they were humbly and 
constitutionally petitioning parliament, they had 
been organizing the means of carrying their pur- 
pose by force and violence if petitions should 
fail. This was the Catholic Committee, consist- 
ing of the discontented of every class in Ireland, 
who assembled in Dublin for the redress of 
religious grievances, and who carried on their 
deliberations with the authority of a parliament 
and the secrecy of a conspiracy. The govern- 
ment contented itself with merely watching their 
proceedings, notwithstanding the violence of their 
debates and the dangerous character of their re- 
solutions, until the committee had adopted mea- 
sures which made longer forbearance impossible. 
In January, 1811, it issued a circular letter to 
the Roman Catholics of every county in Ireland, 
showing the necessity of increasing the repre- 
sentatives for the effectual management of a peti- 
tion which was now in progress, as the united 
voice of the whole country, and recommending 
that ten persons should be selected for the man- 
agement of the said petition in each county, who 
should all become members of the great Dublin 
committee, In this manner all Ireland was to 
be kindled into a flame, from Dublin, ita centre 
and focus. It was ominous also of ita power for 
resistance and aggression, that Daniel O’Connell 
was already a member of the committee. On 
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learning this formidable purpose, the Irish gov- 
ernment started to action with a haste as repre- 
hensible as its former quiescence, and orders were 
issued from the authorities of the Custle to the 
sheriffs and chief magistrates of the counties, 
denouncing the committee as an unlawful assem- 
bly, and commanding them to arrest and imprison 
ita members, or hold them to bail. As soon as 
tidings of these orders arrived in England, they 
formed an important subject of parliamentary 
discussion, but both in the lords and the commons 
they were justified as not contrary to law. In 
the meantime, the magistracy were on the alert 
in Ireland, but to little purpose, for the enemy 
with whom they had to deal were as cunning 
and vigilant as they were daring. Two magis- 
trates were sent from the Castle to disperse the 
Catholic Committee; but on being told that this 
assembly was only a private meeting, they re- 
tired without doing anything. When the com- 
mittee assembled in full conclave, notwithstand- 
ing a previous proclamation denouncing such 
meetings, and holding out the usual penalties of 
disloyalty and treason, nearly 300 members had 
the hardihood to meet on the 19th of October 
(1811), in Fishamble Street Theatre, Dublin, 
while the police magistrates did not venture to 
disperse them until they had finished their busi- 
ness, and were on the point of retiring. Another 
similar meeting was held at the same place on the 
23d of December; but although it consented to 
disperse at the requirement of a magistrate, it was 
only to re-assemble in a tavern the same evening, 
for the purpose of drawing up a requisition for 
a general meeting of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land; and this meeting did take place three days 
after, in Fishamble Street, notwithstanding the 
means of the authorities to prevent it. These 
were significant omens of coming events, let the 
decisions of parliament be what they might. 
Those who could read the signs of the times 
began already to perceive that there was no 
middle course between a civil war and Catholic 
emancipation. 

In the following year the effects of these 
symptoms became apparent: the votes against 
the Roman Catholics were less numerous in par- 
liament, and the speeches less rancorous; while 
the condition of the king, who was now laid aside, 
made it no longer necessary to consult his per- 
sonal feelings upon the disposal of so momentous 
a question. To this last circumstance Canning 
alluded when he supported the motion that the 
House of Commons should go into committee to 
take into consideration the laws imposing civil 
disabilities on his majesty’s subjects professing 
the Roman Catholic religion. “While there ex- 
isted in the breast of the sovereign,” he said, “an 
insurmountable obstacle to the entertainment of 
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this question—an obstacle not of opinion but of 
conscience—the only alternative left to a public 
man who held the opinions which I profess to 
have holden on the question was, either to push 
those opinions into action at all the hazards to 
which such a course would be liable—at the 
hazard of one calamity too dreadful to be con- 
templated without awe and terror (a calamity 
under the infliction of which we are now actually 
suffering, and to which, therefore, I may now 
without impropriety allude)—or manfully to in- 
terpose between the conscience of the sovereign 
and the agitation of this question, at whatever 
risk of unpopularity or of misconstruction. This 
latter was the course which I thought it my duty 
to adopt.” The motion for inquiry was rejected 
in the House of Lords by a majority of 174 
against 102, and in the commons by 300 against 
215. Ina few months after, the assassination of 
Mr. Perceval in the House of Commons loosened 
the bond by which the friends of the king had 
been united in their resistance to the Catholic 
claims; and the opportunity thus afforded was not 
neglected. On the 22d of June, accordingly, Mr. 
Canning moved in the commons “that the house 
would, early in the next session of parliament, 
tuke into its most serious consideration the state 
of the laws affecting his majesty’s Roman Catho- 
lic subjects in Great Britain and Ireland; with a 
view to such a final and conciliatory adjustment 
as may be conducive to the peace and strength of 
the United Kingdom, to the stability of the Pro- 
testant establishment, and to the general satisfac- 
tion and concord of all classes of his majesty’s sub- 
jects.” On the morning when this resolution was 
moved, intelligence had arrived of a general or 
aggregate meeting held in Dublin on the 18th, at 
which angry sentiments and dangerous resolutions 
had been freely uttered; but Canning laid hold of 
this incident as a sample of the general irritation 
in Ireland, and an argument for conciliation and 
concession. His motion was successful, and by 
a startling majority of 235 to 106; while in the 
lords, a similar motion of the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley was negatived by a majority of one/ No- 
thing but the dissolution of parliament, which 
occurred a short time afterwards, released the 
commons from the pledge to which they were 
thus committed. 

During the interval between the dissolution of 
the old parliament and the meeting of the new, 
the popular discussion of Catholic emancipation 
had increased both in wideness and intensity, 
and amidst this feeling the subject was resumed 
on the 26th of February, 1813. The motion was 
made by Mr. Grattan that the house should re- 
solve itself into a committee, for the purpose ex- 
pressed in Canning’s resolution, and it was car- 
ried by a majority of 264 to 224. The greatest 
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difficulty in the way of Catholic emancipation 
was the allegiance of the Roman Catholic clergy 
to a foreign and alien ecclesiastical ruler; but it 
was stated by Mr. Plunkett, that even on this 
head such security could be given by them as 
would not interfere with the essentials of their 
religion. “What this security may be,” he said, 
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“provided it shall be effectual, ought, as I con- 
ceive, to be left to the option of the Catholic 
body. Iam little solicitous about the form, so 
that the substance is attained. As a veto has 
been objected to, let it not be required; but let 
the security be afforded either by domestic nomi- 
nation of the clergy, or in any shape or form 
which shall exclude the practical effect of foreign 
interference. Let them be liberally provided for 
by the state; let them be natives ef the country, 
and educated in the country; and let the full 
and plenary exercise of spiritual authority by the 
pope, which forms an essential part of their re- 
ligious discipline, remain in all its force. Leave to 
their choice the mode of reconciling their prin- 
ciples, and stand not upon the manner, if the 
thing is done.” After the house had gone into 
committee, the emancipation bill was brought in 
by Mr. Grattan, on the 30th of April. It pro- 
posed that, instead of the oaths of allegiance, 
abjuration, and supremacy, and the declaration 
against transubstantiation and the invocation of 
saints, a new declaration and oath should be re- 
quired of the Roman Catholics. It proposed to 
provide that no Roman Catholic should hold the 
office of lord high-chancellor, or lord-keeper, or 
lord-commissioner of the great seal of Great 
Britain, or of lord-lieutenant, or lord-deputy, or 
other chief governor of Ireland, or any office in 
the Established Churches of England and Ireland, 
369 
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or of Scotland, or in the ecclesiastical courts, or the 
universities or colleges, or schools of royal or 
ecclesiastical foundation, or should exercise any 
right of presentation to ecclesiastical benefices, to 
advise the crown in such exercise. It also pro- 
posed to enact that no person born out of his 
wmajesty’s dominions, except those born of British 
or Irish parents, should be capable of exercising 
any episcopal duties or functions within the 
United Kingdom, under the penalty of being 
liable to be sent out of the kingdom, ll this 
was ample concession, and thus much perhaps 
would have been granted; but the bill displeased 
all parties alike, who complained that too much 
or too little had been demanded. But the chief 
objection was of the latter character, and it pro- 
ceeded both fromthe Roman Catholic clergy and 
laity, whose spiritual authority was limited, or 
whose political aspirations were held in check by 
the provisions of the bill. On its having passed 
the second reading, and being committed for a 
third, Mr. Abbot, the leader of the opposition, 
moved a clause to prevent Roman Catholics from 
sitting in either House of Parliament; and as this 
was carried by 251 votes against 247, the bill 
was withdrawn, as a thing that had lost both 
savour and substance. Thus ended the hopes of 
emancipation for the present. Had the Irish 
Roman Catholics imitated the moderation of their 
English brethren, a different result might have 
been obtained, but the rebellious and revolution- 
ary spirit manifested throughout by the former 
made the compliance of government impossible. 
This was shown after the loss of Mr. Grattan’s 
emancipation bill, at a meeting of the Catholic 
board at Dublin, where a committee was actually 
appointed to consider the propriety of addressing 
the Spanish cortes, with a view to obtain their 
interposition in behalf of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland! The temperate conduct of the Bri- 
tish Roman Catholic board, which had protested 
against the violence of their Irish brethren, and 
been ready to welcome the concessions of the bill, 
was not without its influence; as, before the close 
of the session, an act was passed through both 
houses, repealing the penalties imposed by the 21 
Charles II., and conferring upon the Irish Catho- 
lics, while resident in Great Britain, the immuni- 
ties granted to them by the Irish act of the 
33 Geo. IIT, 

The history of Roman Catholic discontent in 
Treland, for several years after this emancipation 
movement, may be summed up in a few sentences. 
O'Connell was now asauming that ascendency 
which he contrived to maintain to the end of his 
life. The Protestants and Papists in Ireland, 
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country, through their hostile meetings and en- 
counters; and although parliament enacted severe 
laws for their suppression, they still continued 
to increase in frequency and violence. Even 
the court of Rome, which was alarmed by the 
fierce spirit of Irish Romanism, and counselled 
moderation, was answered by O'Connell and 
his followers with remonstrance and refusal, and 
even with contempt. The Catholic board had es- 
tablished its permanent sitting nm Dublin, where 
it levied taxes, and ruled with more than par- 
liamentary authority; and when suppressed by 
government, the members constituted it anew, 
under the name of the Catholic Association. In 
this state of things it was not wonderful that, 
for a short time at least, the majorities against 
their claims, which had been rapidly diminishing, 
again rose to nearly the mark of their former 
level. In 1817, however, a concession was made, 
which showed that the progress of the influence 
of Popery was on the increase, and finally would 
prevail. Ten years earlier, when Lord Howick, 
the secretary for foreign affairs, brought a bill 
into parliament for enabling Roman Catholics to 
hold the higher commissions in the army and 
navy, the proposal was so premature, and withal 
so obnoxious, that it sufficed for the overthrow 
of the ministry that entertained it. But now 
a bill was quietly passed through parliament, 
which, under the title of “An act to regulate the 
administration of oaths in certain cases to officers 
in his majesty’s land and sea forces,” conceded 
those privileges which Lord Howick’s bill had 
so unsuccessfully demanded. The question of 
Catholic emancipation might, therefore, be once 
more brought forward, and accordingly it was 
introduced into parliament by its veteran cham- 
pion, Grattan, in the session of 1819; but although 
it was defeated in the commons, it was only by 
a majority of two, and in the lords by 147 to 106. 

Over the events which signalized the next ten 
years of the movement, the national convulsions 
it produced throughout the three kingdoms, and 
the progress by which its strength was accumu- 
lated for the last great and successful effort, we 
must pass without notice—and this the more, 
because they passed before the view, and are 
deeply recorded in the memories of the present 
generation. Long had the result been contem- 
plated as an inevitable political necessity, which 
resistance had only retarded, and further delay 
would render more dangerous; and it was thought 
better to concede gracefully, and with a show of 
free-will, what could otherwise be only maintained 
by a civil war or a fresh conquest of Ireland. 
So evident was this necessity, that the Protestant 


under their rival associations of Orangemen and | declaration to that effect was signed by the Dukes 
Ribbonmen, became more prompt in quarrel and | of Leinster and Devonshire, and by seven mar- 
disturbances, which were rife over the whole | quises, twenty-six earls, eleven viscounts, twenty- 
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two barons, two counts, twenty-two baronets, 
fifty-two members of the House of Commons, 
and upwards of two thousand gentlemen of other 
ranks—all of them personally interested in the 
condition of Ireland. No symptom of yielding, 
however, had yet appeared either in the Duke 
of Wellington or Mr. Peel, the heads of his 
majesty’s government. Even in 1828 they still 
continued, as they had previously done, to oppose 
the Catholic demands, ‘and to declare that their 
resolution was still unchanged; and these decla- 
rations had the effect of lulling the Protestant- 
ism of the nation into a state of most confident 
security. It wasevidently the profound cunning 
of two master-spirits, who were not liable to be 
frightened or taken at unawares, and who, in this 
way, were preparing for the sudden and over- 
whelming onset. Only afew days before the 
meeting of parliament, in February, 1829, it was 
whispered abroad that they intended to recom- 
mend to parliament some concessions to the Ro- 
man Catholics; but the report of such an aban- 
donment of principle seemed too astounding to 
be credible. When parliament opened, however, 
the royal speech announced a fresh movement in 
behalf of Catholic emancipation, although in 
dark and equivocal language. In the first place, 
it denounced the Catholic Association, and recom- 
mended its suppression, as being “dangerous to 
the public peace, and inconsistent with the spirit 
of the constitutjon; which keeps alive discord 
and ill-will amongst his majesty’s subjects; and 
which must, if permitted to continue, effectually 
obstruct every effort permanently to improve the 
condition of Ireland.” On this stumbling-block 
being removed, his majesty recommended a deli- 
berate consideration of the whole condition of 
Ireland, and a review of the laws which imposed 
civil disabilities on his majesty’s Roman Catho- 
lic subjects. “You will consider,” it was added, 
“whether the removal of those disabilities can be 
effected consistently with the full and perma- 
nent security of our establishments in church and 
state, with the maintenance of the Reformed reli- 
gion established by law, and of the rights and 
privileges of the bishops and of the clergy of this 
realm, and of the churches committed to their 
charge.” 

In fulfilment of this plan of action, the Catho- 
lic Association was first assailed and easily dis- 
solved: even the most ardent adherents of Popery 
were desirous for its dissolution, as an instru- 
ment that had served its purpose, and would be 
needed no longer. It had grown in its strength 
until it had cowed the government into submis- 
sion, and now that emancipation was about to be 
granted, it might safely go to rest, or be sent 
into its grave. On the 5th of March, the same 
day on which its extinction was decreed by both 
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houses without opposition, Mr. Peel moved in 
the commons that “the house resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole house, to consider of 
the laws imposing civil disabilities on his ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects.” The necessity 
of their repeal he founded upon three proposi- 
tions :—First, matters cannot continue as they 
are; the evils of divided counsels are‘so great, 
that something must be done, and a government 
must be formed with one common opinion on the 
subject. On this head he adverted to the divi- 
sions that had prevailed in parliament about 
Catholic claims, and gave a summary of these 
during the course of the last ten years. In 1819, 
there was a majority of two against the question; 
in 1823, there was a majority of six in its favour. 
In 1821, a bill was passed by a majority of nine; 
in 1822, the hill for the admission of Roman 
Catholic peers into the House of Lords was passed 
by a majority of five; in 1824, the question was 
brought forward; in 1825, a bill was passed by 
a majority of twenty-one; in 1826, there was a 
general election; and in 1827, the present House 
of Commons decided against the question by a 
majority of four, but in the last session they 
decided in its favour by a majority of six. The 
second proposition of Mr. Peel was, that a 
united government once formed, must do one 
of two things—it must either grant further poli- 
tical rights to the Catholics, or recall those which 
they already possess. But, thirdly, to deprive 
the Catholics of what they already had, would 
be impossible, or at least, would be infinitely 
more mischievous than to grant them more, and 
therefore, no course remained to be adopted but 
concession. He reminded the house of the omi- 
nous year 1793, when the French war broke out, 
and when the era of concession commenced. The 
session of that year had opened with a recom- 
mendation from the throne to take the giievances 
of the Catholics into account, and a bill was 
immediately passed for the removal of many of 
the disahilities—but passed with such haste 
and so inconsiderately, that to this day we were 
reaping some of its bitter fruits. Until he saw 
a bolder man at the head of affaira than Mr. 
Pitt—until he saw a more Protestant parlia- 
ment than that of 1793—he could not think we 
should be safe in time of war with a government 
determined on continued resistance; nor could 
he think but that, at the opening of a war, we 
might feel ourselves obliged to recede from our 
former declarations, and to grant the prayer we 
had before refused, and that in a manner to 
which, at a more favourable opportunity, we 
should be unwilling to consent, and with much 
less security than we might obtain on such an 
occasion as the present. Since, then, the exist- 
ing state of matters was one which could be suf- 
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fered to exist no longer—since the time had come 
when the government must adopt one decided 
rule of policy or another, and must resolve as a 
government either to concede or to resist—and 
since a government determined to resist could 
not carry on the affairs of the country without 
aggravating all the evils and dangers which were 
to be removed—it followed that no course re- 
mained but to settle the question by adjusting 
xn system of concession on the one hand, and 
security upon the other. 

After having argued upon the necessity of the 
measure, and the impossibility of avoiding it, 
Mr. Peel stated his plan of Roman Catholic 
emancipation, which he and his colleagues had 
for some time been preparing. But the particu- 
lars of this bill, and the discussions it occasioned, 
belong to another department of this work, where 
they have been fully detailed. To Popery it was 
but the beginning of the end, as the events of the 
succeeding period of our history will sufficiently 
indicate. A church whose ultimatum is ad/ or 
nothing —whose discipline is perfectand obedience 
implicit—and which can be moved as one man, 
whether for stealthy surprise or open battle—was 
too much for Protestantism, divided not only in 
itself but against itself, with a large portion 
arrayed on the side of the enemy, and zealous 
for its success. The event inangurated a new 
religious history of Great Britain, of which 
even the first chapter was found to be of sad and 
portentous significance, 

While Britain was thus deemed to have com- 
promised its national character as the great bul- 
wark and chief representative of Protestantism, 
it is gratifying to find that during the whole of 
this period of struggle, its religious sincerity had 
been manifested by nobler indications than no- 
Popery riots and anti-Popery petitions. The 
awakened zeal of the present century had gone 
forth in the right direction, by its efforts for the 
instruction and conversion of heathendom at 
large; and not merely the commerce, but the 
Christianity of Britain, was to he carried to 
every shore, and the knowledge of it made pa- 
tent in the language of every people to whom it 
was conveyed. It was now an age of Bible 
societies sand of missions, the origin, progress, 
and achievements of which can only be briefly 
announced in the present division of our history. 
It is well, however, that this subject is so fami- 
liarly known to every class of society, that a few 
suggestive notices are sufficient for the purpose. 

The obvious duty of disséminating the know- 
ledge of the one true religion, although recog- 
nized by Protestant and Roman Catholic alike, 
would naturally be fulfilled by each in a different 
form; for while the former would recognize the 
Scriptures as the only authority and guide, the 
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latter would insist upon their meaning only as 
the church had decreed it to be understood and 
explained by its authorized interpreters. The 
Church of Rome, therefore, had never been spar- 
ing of her missionaries, without whom all other 
appliances were reckoned to be in vain. The 
Protestant church might have been expected to 
be equally zealous in the distribution of the 
Bible, maintaining, as she did, that this was the 
sole authority, and was sufficient of itself as the 
guide to light and salvation. But in this obvious 
duty the Protestant world had been strangely 
remiss—and Britain most of all. When the Bible 
had been translated into the English tongue, the 
achievement seemed to be reckoned sufficient; 
and after a long interval, when it was rendered 
into other languages, it was only into the Celtic 
dialects, for the instruction of the Welsh, the 
Irish, and Highlanders of Scotland—the sub- 
jects of the British crown, whom it was unsafe to 
neglect. Several institutions, indeed, there were 
during the eighteenth century in England, such 
as the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts; but while their opera- 
tions were both languid and limited till the com- 
mencement of the present period, there was none 
which had for its work the distribution of the 
Scriptures exclusively, until 1780, when the Naval 
and Military Bible Society was established, whose 
operations were confined to the soldiers and sailors 
belonging to the British service. And then 
succeeded that world-pervading institution, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. It was 
founded in 1804, Its exclusive duty was to circu- 
late the Scriptures both at home and abroad, and 
the Scriptures in their native integrity, without 
note or comment, while the version from which 
translations were to be made was the authorized 
version of England. All classes of Christians, 
whether churchmen or dissenters, were invited 
to co-operate, and made eligible for membership; 
while the operations of the society were to be 
conducted by a committee of thirty-six laymen, 
six of them being foreigners resident in Loudon 
or the vicinity, while of the other thirty, half 
were to be members of the Church of England, 
and the other half members of the other deno- 
minations of Christians, Such was the origin of 
the British and Foreigu Bible Society, which 
grew so rapidly, that at the close of this period 
it had in Great Britain and the colonies 318 
auxiliaries, 438 branch societies, and 1827 Bible 
associations; while in connection with it there 
were fifty-four societies on the continent of 
Europe, four in India, and one national society 
in America, this last having 645 auxiliaries. 
Commensurate with this great increase, and the 
extensive sphere of its operation, was the liber- 
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ality of the Christian public in supplying it with | with their funds those foreign societies that is- 
the means of action. Its expenditure during the sued the Apocrypha, and furnished them with 
first twenty-seven years of its existence amounted | unbound Bibles by the thousand, into which these 
to £1,779,973, while the greatest sum expended | books were to be incorporated, but had also pub- 
in one year, which was 1820, was £123,547. Its | lished various editions of the Bible in which they 
issues of the Scriptures during this period | were actually included. Such was the result of 
amounted, in whole copies of the Bible, to! their spirit of toleration carried to its extreme: 
2,757,256, and of the New Testament, to 4,267,471. | they broke faith with their constituents and con- 
Of these forty-four were reprints, five were re- | cealed the deed; and afterwards, when charged 
translations, and seventy-two were versions of | with their offence, they attempted to deny, to 
languages and dialects that had never before been | palliate, or to justify it, according to the neces- 
printed. sity of the moment, or the spirit in which they 

It was not, however, without struggle and oppo- | were confronted. The debate which it kindled, 
sition that the British and Foreign Bible Society | still remembered as the ‘Apocrypha Contro- 
thus went onward; and the first symptoms of | versy,” had its chief seat in Scotland, and for its 
hostility arose among the members and sup- | principal leader Dr. Andrew Thomson, the dis- 
porters themselves. The catholicity of the plan | tinguished minister of St. George's Church, Edin- 
was as yet too startling, and men of different | burgh, who, without exception, was the ablest 
denominations could not at first meet cordially | controversialist of the day. It was an unfortn- 
upon one platform, and co-operate in a common | nate dissension in the religious world, but not 
sphere of action. The learned biblivlogists com- | wholly without its benefits; for it not only 
plained that the society’s translations were ver- | warned men of the unsoundness of mere political 
sions of the common standard, irrespective of | expediency as an agent in the dissemination of 
the improvements that. had been made upon the | divine truth, but confirmed the forgetful or 
text by the researches of modern literature. | wavering minds of Protestants upon the correct 
Many churchmen objected to the principle of | canon of Scripture, and the authority of its rule 
issuing the Bible alone, and wanted the prayer- | as a guide in every question of religion, In con- 
book to be circulated also, as was done by the | sequence of the exposure which this controversy 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; | occasioned, many withdrew, especially in Scot- 
and this demand originated a keen controversy | land, from the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
for years between the ministers of the evangelical | but only to establish independent societies of 
and the high-church parties, the latter main- | their own, which went onward with all the fresh- 
taining that though men of different religious | ness and vigour of a renewed youth, and thus 
persuasions may unite for any merely charitable | strengthened and benefited the common: cause. 
purpose, yet for a religious purpose the case is | The chief of these, the Edinburgh Bible Society, 
different, as there must be some point or other | comprises in membership all who are disposed 
on which agreement is impossible. It was! to circulate the Scriptures, being Protestants, 
answered that all were at one in recognizing | and who profess their belief in the doctrine of 
the truth and supremacy of the Scriptures; but | the holy Trinity; and by these conditions it 
to this the high churchmen replied, that unless | debars those who sympathize in any way with the 
we interpret the Scriptures there is no meaning | errors of the Romanists, as well as anti-Trini- 
in them, and that the very parties who disse- | tarians, whose admission into the original insti- 
minated them, derived from them many different , tution occasioned such umbrage to its orthodox 
and even opposite conclusions. But the keenest ' supporters. The Edinburgh Bible Society has 
controversy, and the one most important in its | nearly 100 associations throughout Scotland, 
consequences, arose from the complicity of the | and its expenditure at the close of this period 
Bible Society in the circulation of the Apocrypha ' amounted to about £4000 annually. Independ- 
along with the Scriptures in Roman Catholic | ently of its extensive circulation of the Scrip- 
countries upon the Continent. By a fundamental | tures in English and Celtic, this society was dis- 
law of the society, the Bible alone was to be | tinguished during the present period by the law- 
circulated by its agency, and with this Protestant | suit it maintained against his majesty’s printers 
precaution the public were satisfied that no | for Scotland, who held a monopoly for printing 
countenance would be given to the errors of | Bibles, and who insisted on preventing the im- 
Rome by the dissemination of the apocryphal | portation of those which were printed beyond 
writings. Finding, however, that few of the | the bounds of Scotland. The patentees, indeed, 
Roman Catholic countries would accept a Bible , obtained an interdict to that effect; but from the 
without this portion, which was reckoned of equal | spirit that had been awakened, they found them- 
authority with the rest, the managers of the Bri- | selves obliged not only to improve the printing, 
tish and Foreign Bible Society not only assisted | but to lower the price of their subsequent editions 
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of the Bible. The full success, however, of this | self-same thing. But he passed away and the 
appeal, which fivally triumphed, was not effected | purpose was buried with him, so that we hear 
until the following period. little of the missionary spirit until near the close 
Before that revival of the missionary spirit, | of the eighteenth century, except vague aspira- 
which was one of the great religious character- | tions, and a painful feeling that some great duty 
istics of the present age, little had been done by | was still left undone. And yet British mission- 
the Protestant world at large, and least of all by | ary societies had for a considerable time been in 
Britain. In this, it must be confessed, they were | existence, although little more than their names 
utterly put to shame by the zeal and devotedness | had appeared. There was the Corporation for 
of the missionaries of Rome, who not only com- | the Propagation of the Gospel in New England 
passed sea and land to make one proselyte, but | and the adjacent parts in America, instituted so 
attested their sincerity by every kind of self- | early as 1649. There was the Society for Pro- 
sacrifice, and often by martyrdom itself. This | moting Christian Knowledge, instituted in 1698. 
was especially the case with the Jesuits, for | There wasthe Society for the Propagation of the 
whom no land was too remote or insignificant, | Gospel in Foreign Parts, incorporated in 1701. 
uo dangers too formidable; and whose labours ; There was the Society in Scotland for Propagat- 
were signalized not by solitary conversions of , ing Christian Knowledge, established in 1709; 
individuals and families, but of tribes and whole | and finally, there was the Methodist Missionary 
nations. It seemed, indeed, as if the charge | Society, that originated in 1792. The existence 
brought by Roman Catholics against Protestant- | of these was at least a confession of religious 
ism was justified, when they alleged that it | duty—and perhaps might be accepted as the 
could not fulfil the apostolic duty of going forth | continuing promise of performance. 
and preaching to all nations, as it had metuner | The Baptist Missionary Society for the Pro- 
received the apostolic commission, nor the power | pagation of Christianity, with whose origin the 
of working miracles to attest its divine authority. | revival of modern missionary enterprise in Eng- 
The chief interruption of this dreary and most | land was coeval, dates from October, 1792. In that 
culpable monotony in the Protestant church pie and month, a few Baptist ministers met 
occurred in the case of Cromwell, who, after , at Kettering, Northamptonshire, where they 
making England renowned among the nations, | constituted themselves into the above-mentioned 
was anxious to make it equally famed as the , society, and ou opening a subscription list, the 
great metropolis of missionary action. His plan whole sum contributed amounted to £13, 2s 6J. 
is thus detailed in Bishop Burnet’s History of dis | This was a disheartening inauguration; but no 
own Times: -—“ Stoupe told me of a great design ' sooner was the purpose of the institution gene- 
Cromwell had intended to begin his kingship | rally known, than liberality was excited and 
with, if he hadassumed it. He resolved to set ' funds began to accumulate, sothat they were soon 
up a council for the Protestant religion, in op- | able tosend out to India two missionaries, in the 
position to the congregation de propagandd fide | choice of whom they were peculiarly fortunate, as 
at Rome. He intended it should consist of seven one of them was the Rev. William Carey. The 
councillors, and four secretaries, for different | character of the Hindoos at first sight appeared 
provinces. These were, the first—France, Swit- | so gentle and compliant, and the enterprise so 
zerlaud, and the Valleys; the Palatinate and the | promising, that in 1799 four additional mission- 
other Calvinists were the second; Germany, the | aries were sent out to India by the Baptist So- 
North, and Turkey were the third; and the East | ciety, and the whole party established their head- 
and West Indies were the fourth. The secre- | quarters at Serampore on the Hooghly, where, for 
taries were to have £500 salary a piece, and to ; the purposes of economy and mutual protection, 
keep a correspondence everywhere; to know the | they found it necessary to live together as one 
state of religion all over the world, that so all | family or college. Their commencement was a 
good designs might be by their means protected | dispiriting one, chiefly owing to the instability 
and assisted. They were to have a fund of | and duplicity of the Hindoos; but this was com- 
£10,000 a year at their disposal for ordinary | pensated by the diligence and success of Mr. 
emergencies, but to be further supplied as oc- | (afterwards Dr.) Carey as an oriental linguist, 
casion should require it. Chelsea College was | and in February, 1801, he completed and printed 
to be made up for them, which was then an old | atranslation of the New Testament into the Ben- 
decayed building, that had been at first raised to | galee language. In 1806 the missionaries issued 
be a college for writers of controversy.” Such | proposals for publishing the Scriptures in fifteen 
was Cromwell's scheme; and we know that he | of the eastern languages; and this most arduous 
was neither an impracticable theorist nor indo- | enterprise in the difficult work of translation was 
lent dreamer, but a man of resolution and action, | at last successfully accomplished under Carey's 
with whom to plan and to do appeared but the | able superintendence. In the meantime, however, 
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the British government in India had taken the 
alarm at these attacks upon the religion of the 
country,which they feared might lead to discon- 
tent and rebellion among the natives, and this 
dread was manifested by sharp restrictions upon 
the operations of the mission; but these only 
served to extend its sphere of action, by inducing 
Dr. Carey and his coadjutors to extend their 
views beyond the limits of Bengal, and establish 
new stations in different parts of India, the chief 
of which was Calcutta. So highly was the mis- 
sion, however, understood and valued at home, 
that when a fire in 1812 destroyed the missionary 
printing office at Serampore, and its large stock 
of Bibles in the different languages of the East, 
a subscription that was raised in Britain, of 
£10,600, in the short space of seven or eight 
weeks after the news arrived, more than covered 
the loss. In the meantime, new mussionazies 
from the Baptist Society had arrived in India, 
chapels were built, and schools tor native chuil- 
dren established; while, notwithstanding the 
jealousy of the British government, the opposi- 
tion of the Brahmins, and the tenacious character 
of the Hindoo superstitions, a spirit of inquiry 
was excited among the reflective minds of the 
country, which both at the time, and afterwards, 
was manifested by a growing dislike to Brah- 
minism, and greater respect fur Christianity. 
Dr. Carey, who had been the life of the mission, 
died in 1834, but his immense labouis as a philo- 
logist, in the translation of the Scripture, are 
beyond a parallel, either in ancient or modern 
times. This will be seen from an enumeration 
of the versions into which he translated the 
Bible, comprising thirty-nine languages and 
dialects of the East, either by his own personal 
labour or the assistants he superintended. And 
yet his education in England had been confined 
to a village school, and he had been bred to the 
humble occupation of a shoemaker! Whatever 
may be thought of the accuracy or excellence of 
so many translations effected by one man, it is 
certain that he not only laid the ground-work 
and simplified the task of succeeding translators, 
but left them an example of industrious perse- 
verauce, which his successors in the same field 
have happily had the wisdom to imitate. In 
this way the Baptist Missionary Society had the 
distinguished honour of commencing the great 
work of conversion in India by British agency 
—a duty so binding upon Britain above every 
other country. During the present period of our 
history, the London Missionary Society, the 
Church Missionary Society, the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, and the American Board for 
Foreign Missions entered into the same field, and 
established numerous stations over the widely- 
extended and populous districts of India. Like 
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the Baptists, also, they addressed themselves to 
the ehristianizing of the half-learned and over- 
refined population, chiefly by the establishment 
of schools, and the dissemination of science and 
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literature, under which silent mode of aggression 
it has been thought the native superstitions will 
be gradually undermined aud overthrown, as u 
necessary prelude to the introduction of Christi- 
anity. Of these schools, chiefly taught by Brah- 
mins themselves, and natives trained by mission- 
aries for the purpose, there existed at the close of 
this period about 300, containing 18,000 pupils. 
Of still wider character and more ample re- 
sources was the London Missionary Society, 
established in 1795, composed of Protestants of 
different denominations; and its first attempt 
was directed towards the South Sea Islands, to 
which the voyages of Captain Cook had imparted 
a new interest. Accordingly, in the following 
year, twenty-nine missionaries were embarked 
on board the Duff, a vessel purchased by the 
society, and safely landed, most of them at 
Tahiti, and the rest at the neighbouring islands. 
But from the ignorance which as yet prevailed 
of the difficulties of the missionary career, and 
the few worldly allurements it held out to men 
of education, the greater part of these adven- 
turers were either untaught mechanics, or unex- 
perienced young men, who had little else than 
zeal to recommend them to the office. In 1798 
the Duff again sailed from England for the South 
Sea Islands, with twenty-nine missionaries, five 
of whom were ordained ministers, but the slip 
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was captured by the French, and the purpose of 
the voyage frustrated; and during the same year, 
the missionaries at Tahiti having entered into a 
quarrel with the natives, the greater part of them 
were obliged to leave the island, and retire to 
New South Wales. Their places were filled by 
afresh arrival in 1800. But still the mission 
was so unsuccessful, that one of its most hopeful 
symptoms was the request of Otoo, the Tahitian 
king, to be taught the Hebrew language! and 
who, on being dissuaded from such a ridiculous 
attempt, was induced to learn to read and write 
the language of his countrymen, in consequence 
of which acquirements, he penned an encouraging 
letter to the Missionary Society at London. At 
length the missionaries left the island in 1809, 
despairing of doing any further good, and went 
to New South Wales, as their predecessors had 
done, but returned two years after, in consequence 
of a new and encouraging event. Otoo, better 
hnown by the name of Pomare, was willing to 
become a Christian, and besought them to rejoin 
him. He soon after announced his adoption of 
the creed of the strangers, and the royal example 
was followed by multitudes. A coalition of the 
Tahitian chiefs who adhered to the old idolatry 
was formed against the converts and their king, 
which in 1815 broke out into a civil war; but 
Pomare, in whose character the intelligent Chris- 
tian was ingrafted upon the energetic barbarian, 
first defeated the rebels in battle, and afterwards 
won them over by his clemency. Tn consequence 
of this, idolatry was banished from the island; 
and the horrid practices which it encouraged, 
such as cannibalism, human sacrifices, the mur- 
der of infants, and the licentious societies called 
arreoy, in which sensualism was reduced to a 
system, were abandoned with loathing and re- 
morse. The suddenness as well as completeness 
of the change astonished the friends of missions 
in Britain, but a parallel could be found to it in 
the conversion of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors from 
the savage creed of the North, by the preaching 
of the Roman missionaries in the seventh century ; 
while the mode in both cases was the same—the 
king and aristocracy were first won over, in which 
cage the people implicitly followed. In the train 
of Christianity came intellectual improvement 
and the arts of civilization; and the population 
which had been diminished as well as debased 
by the profligacy and cruelty of the old creed, 
increased in numbers, while they continued to 
improve in the knowledge and practice of reli- 
gion. Such was also the case in the neighbouring 
islands, Eimeo, Huahine, Borabora, Raiatea, Taha 
over the whole of which churches and schools 
were erected, and even native missionary asaocia- 
tious formed; and on one occasion the collections 
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the gospel among the heathen, not in money, but 
in cocoa-nut oil, which they sent to England for 
sale, was worth not less than £1877. New laws 
were necessary for the new character of such a 
people; and accordingly,in 1819, Pomare, now 
the Numa of his country, produced a code of 
legislation, which was ratified by the thousands 
whom he assembled to hear it read; and after 
this consent, it was printed and posted up in 
every district, that no one might remain igno- 
rant of his civil and religious duties, 

Of the other operations under the London Mis- 
sionary Society among the islands of the Pacific, 
we can only give a passing notice. The same 
ship that brought the first missionaries to Tahiti 
in 1797, landed ten of their number at Tongata- 
boo, one of the Friendly Islands; but after a 
series of adventures and hardships, chiefly occa- 
sioned by the civil wars, they were obliged to 
abandon Tongataboo in the beginning of 1800, 
and retire to New South Wales. Different, how- 
ever, was the result of a less promising attempt 
in Aitutaki, one of the Hervey (or Cook's) Islands, 
where two native teachers were left in 1821, by 
Mr. John Williams, a missionary, on his way to 
New South Wales for the recovery of his health. 
For twelve months the labours of these teachers 
appeared hopeless, when at the end of that period 
the whole island seemed to be moved by a sudden 
universal impulse; the chiefs, accompanied by 
their people, repaired to their new instructors, 
and in a few days Christianity was professed 
over the whole of Aitutaki. A similar event 
occurred two years afterwards in Atiu, which 
was visited by two missionaries, accompanied by 
six native teachers. The young king of theisland, 
moved by their persuasions, became a Christian, 
and not only was followed by his subjects in that 
quarter, but those of the two neighbouring islands, 
Mitiaro and Mauti, which were subject to his 
authority. Like Edwin of Northumbria, in the 
days of the Saxon heptarchy, this young sove- 
reign went from island to island with the pro- 
clamation, “I am come to advise you to receive 
the word of Jehovah, the true God, and to leave 
with you a teacher to instruct you;” and their 
reply was, “We will do it; we will receive the 
good word that we may be saved.” Raratonga, 
the most populous and important of the Hervey 
Islands, was the next to be visited by the Eng- 
lish missionaries; and although the progress of 
conversion was less rapid in this quarter, it was 
perhaps the more steady on that account, so that 
Raratonga afterwards became the most impor- 
tant missionary station in the whole of that in- 
sular group. 

While thus the attention of the Christian 
world was arrested, and a new impulse given to 
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which had attended these efforts in the South Seaa, 
the London Missionary Society had almost at 
the same period directed their attention to South 
Africa, and statious were formed in various parts 
of that extensive colony, for the instruction of the 
numerous tribes who are known under the gene- 
ric names of Hottentots, Bushmen, and Caffres. 
But notwithstanding their exertions, which were 
afterwards so ably seconded by the institution 
of the Glasgow Missionary Society, that in 182] 
devoted itself exclusively to the aborigines of 
this important part of the wide empire of Great 
Britain, the result has not equalled that of Tahiti 
and the Hervey Islands; on the contrary, the 
progress of the missionaries of both societies 
mong these numerous tribes has been slow, and 
the conversions doubtful, although the amount 
of good which has actually been accomplished 
was welk worth the labour and the sacrifice. 
During this period, also, the large island of Ma- 
dlagascar was visited by the agents of the London 
society, for the purpose of establishing a mission; 
but since 1818, when the attempt was commenced, 
the progress has been both slow and disheart- 
ening, owing to the barbarism of the natives, and 
also to political obstacles and disturbances. The 
king, Rudama, indeed, had been favourable to 
the introduction of Christianity as the means of 
civilizing his people; and the establishment of 
schools and the printiug-press in Madagascar 
had given promise of missionary success, when, 
unfortunately, Rudama died, in 1828, and was 
succeeded in the government by Ranavalona, 
one of his wives, by whom all his attempts were 
discouraged and reversed; even Christianity it- 
self was made a capital crime, and its converts 
punished with death, which has in many cases 
been inflicted in a savage, revolting fashion As 
yet, no better prospect has been afforded in be- 
half of new Christian missions to Madagascar. 
The other operations of the London Missionary 
Society during this period may be summed up 
in a few words. The importance of India as a 
great field of British Christian enterprise was so 
apparent, that in February, 1804, the society 
cominenced operations upon it, which were pro- 
secuted with such vigour, that fourteen mission- 
ary stations were established in the four presi- 
dencies of Madras, Bengal, Agra, and Bombay, 
before the close of 1830. The zeal of Dr. Carey 
und the exertious of the Baptist mission had, 
indeed, left little to do in the work of translation, 
yet still there was something to be effected, in 
the production of more correct as well as new 
versions of the Scriptures in the languages of 
India, and this duty was ably discharged by 
these officials of the London Society. But a 
sphere of missionary exertion and enterprise still 
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attempted, was China—that populous world 
within itself, as well as birth-place and cradle of 
almost every art and science which European 
intellect has matured. It was a world, however, 
inclosed within itself, by a rampart more for- 
midable than its famous wall—by that jealousy 
of foreign, and especially of European intrusion, 
which defies innovation, and keeps every stranger 
aloof. This national feeling, also, was doubly 
intense against the entrance of Christian teachers, 
from the recollection of their old preceptors, the 
Jesuits, and the intrigues with which these am- 
bitious men had disturbed the country for their 
own selfish purposes. A cautious advance upon 
such a territory was necessary; and the Rev. 
Robert Morrison, who was sent thither by the 
society 1n 1807, was obliged to enter asa Chinese, 
with a yellow frock and heavy clogs, a pigtail 
at the back of his head, and long nails upon his 
fingers, and to eat his food with chopsticks. But 
this accommodation was unsuccessful either to 
disguise or conciliate, and his greatest safety 
consisted not only in abstaining from preaching, 
but in his holding the office of Chinese secretary 
and translator to the English factory in China, 
to which he was appointed soon after his arrival. 
And yet, though thus circumscribed, he effected 
much both for present missionary operations, and 
for the future welfare of China. He not only 
mastered its most difficult language, notwith- 
standing the jealousy with which the natives 
were wont to guard it from the knowledge of 
strangers, but translated into it the New Testa- 
ment, and afterwards, with the aid of the Rev. 
William Milne, who had arrived as his coadjutor, 
the Old Testament also. Thus the whole Bible 
was embodied in a language used by nearly a 
third part of the human race, and made available 
for the first time for their spiritual instruction. 
For such a work to penetrate into the heart of 
China was hopeless for the present; its circulation 
would have instantly been arrested, and its dis- 
tributors punished with death; but along the coast 
of China, and in those neighbouring islands and 
coasts where the Chinese abound or their lan- 
guage is understood, it was plentifully spread, 
and, it may be hoped, also heedfully perused. 
There must have been cases not a few, in which, 
independently of that subtle intellect for which 
the people are distinguished, a mere feeling of 
curiosity would have been enough to prompt 
both perusal and inquiry, although no immediate 
fruits were perceptible. Of the other under- 
takings of the London Missionary Society, the 
chief were two, so diverse in their nature that 
they stand out as perfect contrasts, the one being 
to the poor negro slaves of Demerara, in 1807, and 
The 
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tion in the negro revolt of that colony in 1823, 
and the melancholy death of Mr. Smith, who was 
unjustly accused and imprisoned as its instigator; 
but the second had little effect in weaning the 
Tonians from the degrading superstitions of the 
Greek church, to which they obstinately cling 
as their best national distinction. A community 
that already considers itself Christian is the 
most hopeless of all subjects for missionary con- 
version. 

Although the London Church Missionary So- 
ciety, consisting of members of the Church of 
England, was instituted in 1799, it was not until 
1804 that it commenced its public career; and 
in this case, Sierra Leone, in Western Africa, was 
selected as the sphere of occupation. It was in- 
deed a difficult field, where the missionaries had 
not only to encounter the heathenism of the 
natives, but the angry hostility and corrupting 
influence of the European slave-dealers, who 
knew that in Christianity there was a power to 
make the negroes “free indeed,” and therefore 
scarcely fit commodities for the slave-market. 
All this hostility, combined with a wasteful cli- 
mate. made the office of a missionary at Sierra 
Leone a protracted living martyrdom; and while 
their houses were fired over their heads to drive 
them from the country, its pestilential diseases 
made such rapid work, that their band was only 
kept up by fresh immigrations of labourers, who 
were scarcely sufficient to replace the old. But 
their more than Spartan devotedness was re- 
quited in the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
the establishment of Sierra Leone as a colony of 
liberated negroes, while they were cheered with 
the results of their own labours in the growing 
civilization of the people at large. This last, 
however, was a slow and precarious work among 
those poor Africans into whose souls the iron of 
slavery had entered, and who had witnessed 
the Christianity of the West Indies. Before the 
close of this period the Church Missionary So- 
ciety had commenced missions in Malta, Greece, 
Turkey, Asia Minor, Egypt, Abyssinia, India, 
Ceylon, and New Zealand. 

In this short sketch we have necessarily 
omitted the mention of other missionary societies, 
whose operations were less successful or of a more 
limited extent. We can also only allude in pass- 
ing to the Seottish Missionary Society, instituted 
at Edinburgh in 1796. Its sphere of operation 
during this period was the Susoo country in 
Western Africa, Tartary, India, and Jamaica. 
With the same brevity we can only advert to the 
Glasgow Missionary Society, which was estab- 
lished in the same year as that of Edinburgh, 
aad which, commencing with Africa in general, 
afterwards exclusively confined its operations to 
Southern Africa, and especially to Caffraria. 
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In concluding this department of our subject, 
we can bestow nothing more than a passing 
notice upon the slow progress and scanty succesa 
of these missions at large, compared with the 
extensive means of operation and the numerous 
agents who were employed in the work. Very 
different had it been with the missions of the 
Romish church, whose converts came in crowds 
instead of units, so that the turning of a whole 
people to Christianity was often the work of a 
few years, or even months. But such conver- 
sions were too often the substitution of one set 
of symbols for another, instead of a vital change 
of creed and character; and it was easy to win 
the assent of a barbarous people to crosses and 
holy water, to imposing clerical costumes and 
the pageantry of religious processions. These 
required neither study nor sacrifice, and might 
be adopted as matters of faith at a moment's 
notice; and hence the facility with which, 
especially under the skilful management, of the 
Jesuits, conversions of idolaters by the thousand 
in Paraguay, India, and China had been effected 
by the festival of a saint or the celebration of a 
few masses. Far otherwise, however, was the 
paraphernalia of a Protestant missionary. He 
had no mysterious signs or sprinklings to banish 
the invisible powers of darkness, control the 
elements, banish diseases, and invest the convert 
with every blessing both for earth and heaven; 
no ritual of statues, music, and incense, to lead 
captive the senses of an unreflective crowd; no 
easy passport that witha touch and a word could 
purify the conscience-stricken sinner from his 
guilt, and waft him from the agonies of a re- 
morseful death-bed to the felicities of paradise. 
He was no prophet, no oracle, uo thaumaturgist. 
With even the indications of the priestly office 
he was seldom arrayed, so that he could neither 
daunt with the terrors of the black gown, nor 
allure with the gentleness of the white surplice. 
On the contrary, he came a helpless stranger 
among savages, craving their hospitality and pro- 
tection, while his first duty was uncompromisingly 
to denounce the religion in which they believed, 
and the national or social] sins that formed the 
chief element of their existence. Nor was this 
ungracious commencement the worst. The brute 
idolater must be a man before he could become 
a Christian. He must learn the faith whieh he 
was required to adopt, and the duties by which 
his new life was to be regulated; and for this 
purpose, he must not only deny himself, but 
unlearn himself, and begin a moral and intellec- 
tual existence where all had to be commenced 
anew. Even when the convert repaired to the 
missionary for baptism, his willingness to become 
a Christian was not enough; he must also show 
that he understood the ereed which he was 
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willing to adopt, and had undergone the moral | lings of nations, we doubt not, have already been 
change which its profession required him to, planted by British missions, in which a single 
evince, before the sealing rite could be adminis- | century may suffice for a rich and lasting develop- 
tered. Was it wonderful, then, that Protestant | ment. 

missionary triumphs were so slow and so scanty, | The history of the Scottish church during this 
compared with those of Popery? It was anj period fully corresponded with that spirit of 
unpalatable lesson which the friends of missions | revival which had been going onward so irresis- 
in Britain were obliged to study and lay to | tibly in England; and the change was manifested 
heart, when they found so many hopeful under- | in the growing ascendency of evangelical prin- 
takings frustrated, or only signalized by delusive | ciples, and a more determined resistance to 
promises of conversion, which had been too hastily | the practice of patronage, which the authority of 
accepted. It was also a painful experience which | the state had never succeeded in imposing upon 
the missionaries themselves were obliged to learn | the popular will or choice. But this progress 
in humility, and sorrow, and self-abasement. But | will be best understood in the history of that re- 
the experience doubled their diligence, and sent ' markable event, the Disruption, by which the 
them to those firm foundations upon which the | succeeding period of our history was signalize, 
spiritual regeneration of a people should be built. and to which, therefore, we postpone this portion 
Their work, therefore, though slow, has been ; of our narrative. Such a revolution was too 
sure, and the present generation is beginning to | complex to be understood, as well as too import- 
witness the success of efforts which their fathers | ant to be detailed, in the form of a mere episode 
were ready to abandon in despair. The seed- or appendage. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—HISTORY OF SOCIETY. 
FROM THE PEACE OF AMIENS (1802), TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE Iv. (1830). 


Progress of British commerce—Its condition at the peace of Amiens—Its prozress during the succeeding war— 
Statistics of exports, imports, and shipping—Obstacles to our commerce arising from bad harvests—The 
Berlin and Milan decrees of Bonaparte —Rash mercantile speculations in South America—Bankruptcies of 
1811—Rise of the agricultural community during the mercantile depressions—Hopeful prospects of ‘our com- 
merce at the close of the war—Its condition from 1816 to the close of this period—Amount of exports and 
imports—Improvement of the trade of Ireland by the union—Rapid growth of our comwercial and manufac- 
turing cities—Progress of our manufactures—Manual superseded by mechanical agencies—Introduction of 
steam power into spinning, weaving, &c.—Machine-breaking riots—Increase of manufactured produce by the 
application of machinery—Steam applied to navigation—Earliest attempts to construct a steam-boat—Experi- 
inenta] trials in England, France, America, and Scotland—Henry Bell—His first steam-boat, the Comet—Its 
complete success—Rapid progress of steam-boat navigation —Its application to sea voyages—Time saved ana 
speed gained by the invention—Progress of steam-boat navigatior in America—Improvements upon inland 
navigation and carriage—New canals—Road-making—Telford and Macadam—Erection of bridges—Iron and 
suspension bridges—Growing evils arising from mercantile wealth—Popular discontent and riote—Increase of 
poverty and crime—Remedies adopted—Factory laws—Proposal of a national system of education—Estab- 
Vahment of Bell and Lancaster schoola—Sunday schools—Infant schools—Educational statistics of the period 
—Establishment of mechanios’ institutions—Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge—Continuing 
necessity for the improvement of the working-classes—Mode of living among those employed in cotton facto- 
ries—Their destitution and vices—Increasing numbers of the unemployed—Need of emigration on a large 
scale —Emigration changed into a national scheme of colonization—Social progress—Introduction of lighting 
by gas—Its origin and progress—Other indications of social progress—New spirit of travelling at the return 
of peace—Effects of travel on the national character and manners—Costume of the period—Its changes and 
final settlement—Ite ultimate simplicity—Female dress—Military costume—Science and scientific men of the 
period—Chemistry— Astronomy—Ethics and metaphysics —-Theology—Political economy—History and histo- 
rical writers—Prevalence of novel writing during this period— Universality of its subjects—Principal novel- 
iste—Female novelists—Principal writers of this class—Commencement of a new era in English poetry—Its 
characteristica—Crabbe and Gifford the successors of Cowper—The Della Cruscan and Lake achools of poetry 
— Wordsworth—His theory of poetry—His earliest poetical attempts—The obloquy he encountered and over- 
came—Coleridge—His singular career and genius—Sir Walter Scott—Popularity of his poetry—Southey— 
His multifarious genius and productions—Campbell—Lord Byron—Byron’s unfortunate training—Temporary 
ascendency of his poetry—Its perverse moral and intellectual tendencies—Shelley—K eate—Hogg—Allan 
Cunningham-—Thomas Moore— Poets of inferior note—- Poetesses— Hannah More—Joanna Baillie— Mrs, 
Hemans— Miss Landon—Criticiam—Prevalent need of a higher critical standard— Establishment of the 
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Kdinburgh Review—Mode of its management—Its ascendency as a literary tribunal—Establishment of the 
Quarterly Review, Blackwood's Mayazine, and the Westminster Review—High character of the periodicals of 
the period—Newspapers—Their importance and influence—Progress of the fine arts—Architecture—Principal 
architects of the peried—Architecture as applied to public structures and private buildings—Music— Its 
stat onary character during the present period—Preference given in England to the music of Germany and 
Italy—Statuary—Flaxman, Chantrey, and Westinacott—Painting—lts encouragements during the present 
period—Eminent portrait -paintere—Sir Thomas Lawrence—Historical and poetical painters—Painters of 


domestic life—Landscape and general painters. 


MD|HE peace of Amiens, which held 
forth such pronise lasting tran- 





AY ( tain with such Silke triumph, 
| was but a passing gleam of sun- 

| | shine, and the prelude of a renewal 
of the eamipest in still greater violence; and from 
1803 to 1815, a war was to rage over the whole 
of Europe such as had been unparalleled for 
ages, and the expense of which was mainly to be 
borne by British wealth and industry. It was 
now, therefore, that the benefits of its commerce 
were to be tested, and the energies of the “nation 
of shopkeepers” put to the proof. How had their 
traffic prepared them for a contest under which 
mightier kingdoms were successively to suc- 
cumb? The prosperous result was a full answer 
to the question. The commerce of Britain was 
too strong for the best legions of Europe; its in- 
dustrial energy and resources shivered both the 
sword and sceptre of Napoleon. The mercantile 
history of the country, therefore, during the 
thirteen years of struggle, forms a most impor- 
tant portion of the history of the period. But 
upon so ample and so complicated a subject, all 
that we can afford is a general view, embodied 
in a few brief statements. 

The unfavourable harvest of 1799 had been so 
remarkable, as to occasion it to be called in popu- 
lar language “the year of the dearth,” and the 
fearful scarcity and high prices of grain continued 
until 1801, when relief was brought by a harvest 
of moderate abundance, and the re-opening of 
the Baltic, which permitted the importation of 
corn from Russia; so that the prices in the corn 
market fell at first to almost one-half of their 
previous amount, and at the close of the year 
to nearly one-third. During the following year— 
the year of peace—the spirit of the nation was 
revived, its commercial confidence increased, and 
all was in readiness to resume its traffic upon a 
larger scale. The number of vessels, and their 
tonnage, that entered inwards and cleared out- 
wards in Great Britain in the year 1802, ac- 
cording to the published tables, was the follow- 
ing :— 

INWARD. 
Vewels. Tonnage. 


OUTWARDS. 

Vessels Tonnage. 
Britiah,...10,347 1,878,620 | British,...10,282 1,845,621 
Foreign,.. 5,407 780,155 | Foreign,.. 6,626 804,880 


In 1803, when the war was resumed, the tonnage 
of ships built and registered in the United King- 


dom during that year, amounted to 135,692 tons, 
and the whole of our mercantile navy consisted 
of 20,893 vessels, including 2825 belonging to 
the colonies, giving a tonnage, according to men- 
surement, of 2,167,860 tons. 

But the subject becomes more intelligible to 
general readers when we state the official value 
of the imports and exports, which was given for 
three years as follows: — 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
1801 .......0. £31,786, 262 £35, 264,650 
1802 29,826,210 38,309,980 
1803 ceseeeeee 26,622,696 28,500,174 


In this change between the exports of the two 
last years, we can perceive the immediate effects 
' produced by the resumption of hostilities, The 
effects upon our mercantile marine also were, 
that 112,819 tons of foreign shipping were intro- 
duced into our carrying trade, to the lessening 
of our own to the amount of 173,900 tons. 

In 1804 the harvest turned out to be very de- 
ficient, that of England and Wales showing a 
falling off, not Jess than from a fourth to a third. 
In consequence of this, the price of wheat, which 
in March was 49s. Gd., had risen at the end of 
that year to 868. 2d.; barley, from 223. 9d. to 
438, 10d.; and oats, from 19s. 6d. to 26s. 11d. 
But the foreign trade of the country was already 
recovering from the depression occasioned by the 
renewal of war, so that the imports of this year 
were valued at £27,819,552, and the exports at 
£32,626,050. In 1805, in consequence of the 
fears of an unfavourable harvest, the price of 
wheat rose in August to 98s. 4d.; but a better 
crop having been produced than was expected, 
the average price of wheat subsided by the close 
of the year to 788. Still there was a dearth of 
grain, in consequence of the scanty harvest of the 
preceding year; and the natural effect of this de- 
ficiency was, to produce demands for higher wages 
on the part of the working classes, and “strikes” 
until their demands were fulfilled. Amidst thin 
depression, however, there was no perceptible de- 
crease in our foreign trade, as the imports bore 
the official value of £28,561,270, and the exports 
£31,020,061. Of these exports, more than two- 
thirds were British and Irish produce. The man- 
ner in which they were distributed, shows the 
relative amount of our foreign commerce in the 
different quarters of the world. Of the real, not 
official value of these exports, there were sent— 
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To foreign Europe, . . . . 218,625,676 


To the United States of America, 11,011,409 
To the reat of America, 7,771,418 
To Asia, 7 . 7,904,584 
To Africa, ° : 756,060 


The year 1806 was a momentous era in the his- 
tory of British commerce. There were serious 
apprehensions of a defective harvest; and while 
these gloomy anticipations prevailed, the Prus- 
sian government, under the control of Napoleon, 
issued a proclamation forbidding the entrance of 
British ships into any of its ports and rivers. 
As this threatened the loss of our Baltic trade 
in corn, the price of wheat rapidly rose from 
748, 5d. to 848., and thus continued until the pro- 
mise of a better harvest lessened the panic. But 
towards the close of the year, Bonaparte issued 
his notable Berlin decree, proclaiming Great Bri- 
tain and its isles in a state of blockade. His 
chief annoyance had been our commerce, which 
furnished to an almost boundless extent the 
sinews of war to those nations that had courage 
to resist him. The blockade itself was an ab- 
surdity in one who had no naval power to enforce 
it, and its only effect could be, the injury of our 
markets upon the Continent wherever his power 
extended. No immediate effect, however, was 
experienced by the decree; for though our ex- 
ports to Europe fell short by £2,000,000 during 
this year, the defect was more than compensated 
by an increased demand for our goods in other 
quarters. The contest between France and Eng- 
land was now to be a warfare of mercantile pro- 
hibitions, seizures, and confiscations. British 
property in foreign countries was seized; vessels 
of neutral powers carrying British merchandise 
were arrested, brought into French ports, and 
condemned; and a system of search for prohi- 
bited articles was set on foot over the markets of 
the Continent. On the other hand, the British 
ministry in the beginning of the following year 
retaliated, by ordering that all neutral vessels, 
trading from one hostile port to another with 
enemy's property, should be seized; and finding 
this order generally evaded, and the Berlin de- 
cree enforced with increasing rigour, they issued 
further orders in November, by which France, 
and all the countries under its dictation, were 
proclaimed to be in a state of blockade in turn, 
and all vessels liable to seizure that were found 
trading with them. In this way, the neutral 
trade was crushed and annihilated amidst such 
a hostile collision. Not to be outdone, Bonaparte, 
on the 17th of December, published his Milan 
decree, by which, not only Britain and its islands 
were declared in a state of blockade, but also all 
its colonies and dependencies in every part of the 
world. Hitherto, the United States of America 
had hoped to monopolize the carrying trade be- 
tween Britain and the rest of Europe; but dis- 
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appointed in this expectation by the decree of the 
British ministry, which made all vessels trading 
between the hostile countries liable to seizure, 
they laid an embargo upon their own vessels, anil 
prohibited all traffic with France and England 
alike. 

In 1808, the commercial difficulties of Britain 
were such as might have filled the most sanguine 
with dismay. The defective crop of the preced- 
ing year was followed by one more defective still, 
so that the price of wheat, which at the former 
season had amounted to 66s., had now risen to 
92s. There was no prospect of the importation 
of foreign corn, as the Baltic was closed against 
British commerce; and of all the European na- 
tions, none but Sweden was open to our traffic. 
Every other commodity necessarily became high- 
priced, as well as corn, and there was a prospect 
of scarcity in every article of European produce 
required as raw materials for our manufactures, 
or as naval stores. This dearth and the prospect 
of its continuance, gave rise to an adventurous 
spirit of mercantile speculation, aud for this a 
hopeful outlet was promised in South America, 
by the emancipation of the Spanish colonies from 
the control of the mother country. Into this 
quarter of the world, accordingly, the whole tide 
was directed, and that, too, with a violence pro- 
portioned to the restrictions which had been op- 
posed to it in Europe through the Berlin and 
Milan decrees. Such, indeed, was the inundation, 
that more Manchester goods were sent thither 
in a few weeks, than had been consumed during 
the twenty previous years; in the city of Rio 
Janeiro warehouses could not be found to con- 
tain them, so that whole cargoes had to lie heaped 
upon the beach, exposed for weeks to the chances 
of weather and theft; and not only necessary 
articles, but those of the highest luxury and re- 
finement, were sent to a people who had no de- 
mand for them, and could not use them. ‘“Ele- 
gant services of cut glass and china,” says the 
narrative, “were offered to persons whose most 
splendid drinking vessels consisted of a horn or 
the shell of a cocoa-nut; tools were sent out hav- 
ing a hammer on the one side and a hatchet on 
the other, as if the inhabitants had nothing more 
to do than to break the first stone that they met 
with and then cut the gold and diamonds from 
it; and some speculators actually went so far as 
to send out skates to Rio Janeiro!”' During this 
year, while the exportations to the United States 
had diminished to less than a half of their former 
amount, those to the rest of America had more 
than doubled. In the following year, the mar- 
ket of Britain was glutted in turn with importa- 
tions from the foreign countries that had become 


impatieut of the mercantile restraints imposed by 
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France, in consequence of which their prices fell, 
and the spirit of hazardous speculation was 
abated. But it was in 1810 that the mercantile 
reaction was most strongly felt. The overstocking 
of the South American market from which a 
profitable return was impossible, the speculations 
in grain during the previous scarcity, the absorp- 
tion of ready money and the decay of credit—evils 
that had been accumulating and growing to a 
height, were now to produce their natural effects; 
and these were manifested in the depreciation 
of paper securities, and a more alarming amount 
of bankryptcies than had been known during the 
preceding years. Their number amounted to 
2314, of which 26 were banking houses. Nor 
was Britain alone in the calamity; the other 
countries which depended upon her merchandise 
and had continued to partake in its benefits in 
spite of decrees and prohibitions, now shared in 
its disasters and sufferings, so that not only over 
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in the present year, in which our imports had 
borne the official value of only £26,510,186, and 
our exports only £28,799,120. 

The war had now continued so long without 
as yet the prospect of termination, and the de- 
pressions upon our foreign merchandise were 80 
numerous, that the landed interest and agricul- 
tural community had got the start of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers. Encouraged by the 
high prices of grain, farmers and landlords were 
now the great speculators, of whom, the former 
leased new farms, and the latter purchased fresh 
estates, as if the war, and its restrictions upon 
the importation of foreign grain, would never 
come to a close. In August, 1812, the average 
price of wheat had risen to 155s, and that of but- 
cher meat had increased in proportion; land-rents 
had nearly doubled, and with them, the wages 
of agricultural labourers and artizans; while the 
high prices of food, and superior style of living, 


the Continent, but even in America, these mer- | had necessitated a similar rise in the salaries of 
cantile evils prevailed with more or less severity. clerks and other officials, and the prices of town 
With 1811, that mercantile crisis so often! labour m general. But little of this rise had 
dreaded as the prelude of national bankruptcy, | as yet extended to the operatives of our manufac- 
had arrived. The investigations of the bullion | tories. The chief articles of manufacturing 
committee during the previous year, their con- | industry imported from foreign countries, had 
clusions upon the necessity of cash payments, | also been diminished during the two previous 
and the restoration of the circulating medium to | years, and threatened to become still less, in con- 
the original principle of such payments, had sequence of the occupation of Prussia and inva- 
filled the holders of paper money with alarm, ' sion of Russia by the armies of Napoleon. But 
and deepened the general feeling of insecurity. the ambition of the latter had given the alarm to 
The United States of America also, which had | Russia and Sweden, and treaties between these 
removed the embargo, and received during 1810)| powers and Great Britain were confirmed, by 
about £11,000,000 of our exports, now passed a | which the Continent was once more to be opened 
decree prohibiting all importations into their| to our commerce. On this account, though the 
territories of every kind of goods, the manufac- | imports of this year were not greater than those 
tures or produce of Great Britain. Still, however, | of 1811, the official value of our exports had in- 
there were circumstances productive of present | creased by nearly £11,000,000 sterling. 
relief, as well as hopes for the future. In April| As the course of events was daily more pro- 
parliament interposed, by decreeing a loan of mising for the liberation of Europe and the re- 
£6,000,000 in aid of the distressed condition of turn of peace, the effects of these prospects were 
the commercial and manufacturing interests; | distinctly manifested in 1813. These, and an 
and although not more than a third of this, abundant harvest, brought the price of wheat 
amount was advanced, it was influential in the | down step by step to the close of the year, when 
restoration of public confidence. The expulsion it was reduced to 75s. and farmers complained 
of the French from Portugal, and the victories | that they were undone. But equal to their dis- 
of our armies over them in Spain, had re-opened | may was the undue elation of the mercantile 
nearly the whole of the Peninsula to our com- | classes, who were prepared to speculate upon 


merce. The redundant goods with which South 
America and the West Indies had been over- 
flowed, had now been absorbed, and followed by 
a fresh demand; and the growing hostility of 
Russia to France gave promise of the renewal of 
our commercial relatiouships with the north. By 
these alleviating circumstances, the difficulties of 


the opening Continent with newly - awakened 
eagerness. The coalitions of the continental 
powers against France renewed their mercantile 
relationships with Britain, which were instantly 
followed by a brisk and over-sanguine commerce, 
in which the general demand for our articles of 
colonial produce throughout Europe turned the 


this trying period were surmounted, although the | speculations of our dealers exclusively to sugar, 
average price of wheat in the month of December | coffee, &c., and the amount of these commodities 
was 106s. 8d. Still, our foreign trade during the ' exported from our warehouses could scarcely find 
whole of this century had never been so low as, money among our impoverished foreign cua- 
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tomers equal to their abundance and value. The 
recoil therefore was felt in the following year 
(1814), when many of these shipments to the Con- 
tinent had fallen to fifty per cent. In other 
cases, the shippers had been obliged to receive 
goods in payment instead of money, and these, 
when brought home, had to be sold at a greatly 
inferior price. In consequence of this over-trad- 
ing, the exports of this year had increased to the 
enormous value of £54,000,000 sterling, of which 
£20,000,000 were foreign and colonial produce. 
In the following year (1815), indications were 
given that the course of commerce, so long 
checked and altered by the war, was finding its 
proper channels. Our exports had increased by 
£4,000,000, while our imports had decreased by 
£1,000,000. In this increase of our exports, also, 
there was a larger sale of British and Irish com- 
modities, and a diminution in that of colonial 
produce, the rage of speculation in the latter 
article having now considerably abated. Another 
cause of the increase of our foreign trade, was 
the peace with the United States of America, by 
which goods to the amount of £13,000,000 were 
sent thither. An early and abundant harvest, 
which had for several seasons been unwonted, 
was added to the hopeful symptoms which the 
return of peace afforded, so that the average price 
of grain, which in May was 70s, 4d., had declined 
in December to 558. 7d., being a smaller amount 
than had been known during eleven previous years. 

British commerce having thus surmounted a 
storm almost unparalleled in the history of com- 
mercial enterprise, and having fully exhibited 
to the world its strength and resources, was now 
to go onward without impediment, except such as 
might arise from its own errors. Were we to fol- 
low out theaccount of its principal events from 1816 
to the close of this present period, we should in 
this case have to give a history of the corn laws, 
of the bankruptcies, of the resumption of cash 
payments, of coinage, of the East India Com- 
pany’s commercial progress, and other such com- 
ponent parts of the subject, as would either be 
tedious by minuteness, or unintelligible from 
abbreviation or omission. A more specific idea 
also will probably be conveyed by the results as 
given in the following short tabular statement of 
our exports in British and Irish produce alone, 


according to their official value:— 
British and Irish 


Trish produce, 
Years, and produce, and 
annvalaver- manufactuces rian Total. 
age of years. oe Great Bri- foorn tneband: 
1815-19. £388,176, 200 £948,440 289,119,640 
1820-24. 89,544,600 620, 280 40,164,880 
1836, 48,024,952 706,515 48,780,467 
1826. 46,458,022 607,668 47,450,790 
1897, 40,382,854 682,882 40,965,736 
1828. 61,279,102 942,882 §2,221,984 
1829, $2,019,728 768,319 82,788,047 
1880. . 65,465,728 747,810 56,218,042 
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In this official table, the steady and successful 
progress of British commerce from 1815 to 1830, 
will at once be distinctly perceptible. From the 
same source we learn, that the increase in the 
exports of our manufactures during 1830-31, as 
compared with 1792, a year of remarkable com- 
mercial prosperity, was 450 per cent. Keeping 
in mind that the increase of population during 
this period was only 70 per cent., we can perceive 
more effectually the superiority of wealth, com- 
fort, and resources which the present generation 
possessed over that which had been enjoyed by 
their fathers. In this table, the stationary 
amount of the exports from Ireland will strike 
the attention of the reader, and make him demur 
as to the benefits which that country had derived 
from its unwilling union with Great Britain. 
But we are not to seek-in these Irish exporte to 
foreign countries, 2 proof that her trade had not 
participated in the general improvement. Her 
export trade since the union was chiefly carried 
on from British ports, and far exceeded that 
which had gone direct from her own shores while 
she rejoiced in her form of separate national 
identity. In Sir Charles Whitworth’s tables, and 
the statements in the House of Commons in 1834, 
it was shown, that during the seven years end- 
ing with 1729, the Irish exports to Britain 
amounted only to £2,307,722, but that in 1833, 
the Irish exports to Liverpool alone amounted 
to not less than £7,456,692! 

Another equally tangible demonstration of the 
effects of the commerce of this period, is to be 
found in the rapid increase of our towns, and 
especially of those in which trades and manufac- 
tures were most prevalent. The tables of this 
increase in eight of the principal towns of Great 
Britain during a period of ten years, are given 
as follows:— 


Topulation Topulation Increare 
in 1821. in 1831. per cent. 
London, Westminster, South e 
wick audnibuta, < } 1,295,604 1,471,941 20 
aera Salford, and sub i 154,807 207,808 42 
; ; , ; F 
Glasgow and suburbs, . 147,043 202,426 88 
Liverpool (borough), with) 18 189,249 44 
Toxteth Park, 2 gk ty 1st YS 80, 
Edinburgh (city), . 188,285 162,408 18 
Birmingham and suburbs . 106,721 142,206 38 
Leeds, . ; 83,796 128,398 49 
Bristol, : 87,779 103,886 19 


In these eight towns collectively, the dece.- 
nial increase averages 25? per cent., while that of 
Great Britain at large was only 153 per cent. 

While such was the progress of our commerce, 
a correspondent improvement was effected in our 
operations of manufacture, by which power 
might be multiplied and delay avoided. This 
was especially the case in the manufacture of 
our cotton fabrica, which during the earlier part 
of the preceding century had become of great 
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national importance, and for which there was a 
continually growing demand. And yet, up to 
1760, the machinery used in this department was 
8 simple and primitive as that of China or India. 
“The weaver,” says Baines, “was continually 
pressing upon the spinner. The processes of 
spinning and weaving were generally performed 
in the same cottage, but the weaver’s own family 
could not supply him with a sufficient quantity 
of weft, and he had much pains to collect it from 
neighbouring spinners. Thus his time was 
wasted, and he was often subjected to high de- 
mands for an article on which, as the demand 
exceeded the supply, the seller could put her 
own price.” In such a state of things, it was 
of urgent importance that science and ingenuity 
should come to the aid of industry, and devise 
ways and means by which mechanical power 
might be multiplied, and one man enabled to do 
the work of many. Accordingly, Hargreave 
invented the spinning-jenny in 1764, and Ark- 
wright his spinning-machine in 1767; and when 
inmany machines could thus be set in motion by 
a single hand, the next attempt was to spare 
manual labour itself, and multiply power by the 
supplication of mere brute or mechanical force. 
At Nottingham, accordingly, in 1768, Arkwright’s 
invention was driven by horse power. But the 
still greater and more regular power of steam 
had been contemplated from the discoveries of 
Watt, and on this being applied, the profitable 
discovery was made that one horse power would 
drive 100 spindles with cotton yarn and the pre- 
paratory machinery, and that the same power 
would work twelve power-looms, with preparation. 
By this mighty operation of steam, the processes 
of spinning and weaving could be introduced into 
our populous cities where workmen were in plenty 
and water-power not to be obtained; and accor- 
dingly, in our crowded streets as well as upon the 
banks of our rural streams, manufactories began 
to rise, and a world of machinery to be set in ac- 
tive motion. This was the characteristic of the 
close of the present period—the commencement 
of that wondrous era of utilitarianism by which 
the next was to be characterized, and in which the 
application of steam as a mechanical power, will 
obtain a more minute and particular detuil. 
But such changes, that went to revolutionize our 
whole industrial population, could not be accom- 
plished without alarm; the thousands who had 
hitherto depended upon the loom and the wheel 
for subsistence, found themselves superseded and 
thrown out to starvation; and under the appre- 
hension of what was still to follow, machine riots 
became prevalent over the country, and machine- 
breaking the order of the day. These misguided 
alarms continued, until experience taught the 
Anob-legislators that the demand for manufac- 
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tures would increase with the supply, and that 
their own services could still be necessary for the 
superintendence of the machinery. But this 
experience was long in coming, and the war 
against artificial labour continued even during 
the earlier part of the present period. To this 
in a great measure may be attributed the slowness 
of the progress of these inventions compared with 
their immense utility. But their application and 
improvement were equally inevitable, and at the 
close of the last century the more difficult opera- 
tion of the spinning of flax by automatic ma- 
chinery had been introduced, as well as that of 
cotton. After a considerable interval, power- 
loom weaving was applied to the manufacture of 
linen; and before the close of the present period, 
calico-printing by steam was beginning to be 
attempted in its simplest forms. It was fortu- 
nate also for the growing demands of science and 
literature, and the new attempts for the diffusion 
of knowledge over society at large, that the 
manufacture of paper by steam was introduced, 
through which the number and the price of books 
could be adapted to the means of the middle 
and even the lower classes. At the close of the 
present period, the application of steam and water 
in the produce of our manufacturing articles was 
becoming universal over the three kingdoms, 
while the products, vast as they were, could 
scarcely meet the world-wile demand, and the 
markets that were opening up for their sale. 

But to show the progress of this increase, and 
its value, it is only necessary to have recourse 
once more to statistical tables. In 1780 the in- 
habitants of Great Britain and Ireland scarcely 
numbered more than 13,800,000, while their 
productive force, according to Dupin, was equal 
to the manual labour of 31,281,000 effective 
labourers. In 1826 the population amounted 
to about 22,500,000, being an increase of about 
8,700,000, while the amount of productive power 
was equivalent to the labour of 60,206,000 work- 
men. In 1769 our cotton manufactures did not 
exceed in annual value £200,000. In 1824 
their annual value had risen to £33,500,000, in 
1827 to £36,000,000, and at the close of this 
period to little less than £40,000,000. Our limits 
permit us to give only this single instance, instead 
of entering into details of our wool and flax 
manufactures, which would furnish a similar 
result, or even into the quantity of coal, iron, and 
the several metals which were required for the 
making and working of machinery. One brief 
statement inthis respect must suffice. In 1780, the 
quantity of coal raised for general use was about 
2500 tons: in 1833, it was about 18,000,000 tous. 

But to impart to one man the industrial efficacy 
of a hundred, was not the only achievement of 
steam during this era of invention and discovery. 
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Space was to be abbreviated, town and country 
brought together, and even nation linked with 
nation in close connection, by the application of 
its powers to the purposes of locomotion. The 
facilities of intercourse as well as of traffic among 
the whole human family were to be multiplied 
tenfold by the invention of the steam-boat, which 
now demands our especial notice. 

After repeated trialf of the power of steam in 
various departments, and the success with which 
they were followed, the idea of tasking it to 
impel a boat as well as to operate upon the spin- 
ning-wheel or capstan, was a natural suggestion. 
It appears, indeed, to have been proposed so 
early as 1736, when Mr. Jonathan Hulls took 
out a patent for a boat to be propelled by steam; 
but his proposal was neglected, and himself for- 
got. The second attempt was made in France 
by the Marquis de Jouffroy, 
in 1782; but his vessel, al- 
though it is said to have 
been in use fifteen months, 
was also set aside. A third, 
made in America, for the 
propulsion of boats by steam, 
in 1785, was relinquished, 
either from want of public 
support, or failure in the 
experiment. The next at- 
tempt was in Scotland, in 
1787, by Mr. Patrick Miller, 
of Dalswinton, ably and ef- 
fectually assisted by James 
Taylor and William Sym- 


ington, who, after trying the experiment of pro- 
pelling vessels by paddle-wheels driven by men 
or horses, advanced a step higher, by stating 
that “he had reason to believe that the power 
of the steam-engine may be applied to work the 
wheels, so 4s to give them a quicker motion, and 
to increase that of the ship.” In the following 
year (1788) he accordingly launched a pleasure- 


boat, which he had fitted with a steam-engine, 


upon the lake of Dalswinton; but though it 
moved by steam, it was found that the engine 
and wheel needed the additional aid of manual 
Other similar experi- 
ments followed with but partial success, the last 
of these being on the Forth and Clyde Canal in 
But although in the last-mentioned at- 
tempt, the steam-boat, called the Charlotte Dun- 
das, towed two loaded sloops, each of seventy 
tons, a distance of 19$ miles in six hours against 
a head-wind, the proprietors of the canal opposed 
its further use, in the idea that the action of the 
paddles would destroy the embankments; and 
thus the unfortunate vessel was laid up, and per- 
mitted to go to decay. The construction of this 
vessel, the veritable parent of steam-boats, con- 


labour with a windlass. 


1802. 
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stitutes perhaps the most important incident in 
the whole history of this department of naviga- 
tion. The expensive and hazardous experiment 
was undertaken by Thomas Lord Dundas,-who, 
on learning the attempts of Mr. Miller, employed 
Symington to construct a steam vessel to ply 
on the canal; and the result was the Charlotte 
Dundas, a vessel in which there was an engine 
with the steam acting on each side of the piston, 
working a connecting-rod and crank, and the 
union of the crank to the axis of Miller's im- 
proved paddle-wheel, which last was Symington’s 
own invention. By this happy combination, 
William Symington was the first who united 
those improvements in the action of steam ma- 
chinery which constitute the present system of 
steam navigation; and as such, the Charlotte 
Dundas is worthy of particular notice, as the 
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From Woodcroft s Rise and Progress of Steam Navigation. 


earliest exemplar of a complete, practical steam- 
boat. Its merits were appreciated by the Duke 
of Bridgewater, to whom it was recommended; 
and after having seen a model of the vessel, 
and received explanations from Symington, his 
grace gave the latter an order to build eight 
boats similar to the Charlotte Dundas to ply on 
his canal. But the death of the duke and the 
unreasonable alarm of the proprietors of the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, reduced the unfortu- 
nate engineer to poverty, when the success of his 
undertaking promised him wealth and fame; and 
while the Charlotte Dundas was laid up uselessly 
in a creek of the canal, where it remained for years, 
Symington himself was consigued to ungenerous 
neglect.! While he thus prepared the way for 
steam navigation, he had, so early as 1786, anti- 
cipated the application of steam to land travel, 
by exhibiting in Edinburgh the model of a steam 
carriage to be used upon common highways. 
Every attempt had thus been discouraged, 
either from want of funds or want of public 
support; and the scheme of steam navigation 
itself was laid aside for several years, and seemed 
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to be utterly forgot. But fortunately for it, there 
was an eccentric mechanic at hand whom no fail- 
ure could daunt, and to whom the enterprise had 
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ENGINE OF THE ‘‘ComET” STEAM-BOAT —Fiom a photograph 


additional charms from being condemned as im- 
practicahle. 
trying various handicraft occupations and aban- 
doning them, became finally a bath and tavern 


keeper at Helensburgh—a man of a thousand |! Margate. 


projects, of which the one suc- 
cess Was an over-payment for 
the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine failures. The propulsion 
of boats by steam was an idea 
which he seized with avidity: 
he repeatedly tried experi- 
ments on the subject, and rec- 
tified their errors; and having 
at last matured his plan, he 
employed the ship-wrights of 
Port-Glasgow to construct for 
him a boat that was 40 feet 
keel, and 104 feet on the beam, 
with a paddle-wheel on each 
side; and when finished, he 
equipped it with asteam-engine 
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who foresaw in this formidable invention the 
ruin of their monopoly. But such hostility was 
too selfish to be lasting: the public were quickly 
awakened to a sense of their own interests, and 
after Henry Bell had so effectually pointed the 
way, other vessels were constructed, in which 
the plan of the Comet was faithfully adopted, 
with only an increase of power. 

Of the favour into which steam-boat convey- 
ance had come, only four years after the Comet 
had commenced its career, and the rapidity with 
which the vessels had multiplied on the Clyde 
alone, a statement is given in 1816 by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, a distinguished Scottish engineer. 
‘““ Before the introduction of steam-hoats,” he says, 
“the whole number of passengers in the common 
passage-boats did not, it is supposed, even in sum- 
mer,exceed fifty up and fifty down, and those gene- 
rally of the lower classes of the people, The num- 
ber that then went down by coaches has been esti- 
mated at twenty-four persons up and the same 
number down. But now, in fine weather, it is 
no uncommon thing for 500 or 600 passengers to 
go and come in thesameday. One of these boats 
alone has been known to carry 247 at one time.” 
Previous to the publication of his statement, 


This was Henry Bell, who, after , five steam-vessels had been established on the 


Thames, and even already they were performing 
the then adventurous passage from London to 
Only two years later, there were 





Baxt's First STEAM-BOAT, THE ‘ Comet"! 


which he had directed to be made for the purpose. ! eighteen steam-boats plying on their native Clyde. 


This memorable vessel, which was completed in 
1811, was called the Comet, from the great natural 
phenomenon of that year; and in January, 1812, 
it began regularly to ply on the Clyde between 
Glasgow and Greenock. But, obvious as were the 
advantages of such a mode of conveyance, that 
equalled the speed of coaches at only one-third 
of the fare, the public were at first cautious in 
using the Comet, and preferred travelling by land; 
while this reluctance was not a little increased 


| During four months of the same year, 10,000 


' The above illustration shows 
the vessel perfected, and as she 
wronght with success till the fime 
she was run ashore and wrecked on 
the coast of the West Highlands, in 
1820, a period of eight years. When 
the Comet was first tried she had 
two pairs of paddles, of the form 
shown in the annexed figure; but 
after a few days’ experience one pair 
of them was removed, as it was 





by the hostility of fly-boat and coach proprietors, | found that she wrought better with two than with four. 
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passengers had been conveyed by steam- boats 
between London, Richmond, and Twickenham, 
showing the immense and rapid increase that 
had taken place in this kind of navigation upon 
the Thames alone. The distribution of the other 
vessels in 1818 is thus enumerated: two at Dun- 
dee on the Tay, two on the Trent, two on the 
Tyne, four on the Humber, two on the Mersey, 
three on the Yare, one on the Avon, one on the 
Severn, one on the Orwell, six on the Forth, two 
at Cork, and two intended to navigate between 
Dublin and Holyhead. Even already, also, 
steam packets and luggage vessels were used in 
France, Spain, the Netherlands, and Russia, and 
bout to be used in the East Indies. But what 
the while of Henry Bell, the author of all this 
improvement? In poverty, and evenin sickness— 
for he was crippled with rheumatism—he had car- 
ried on hisexperiments; and when his vessel was at 
last completed, he hobbled down to the beach to 
make the first voyage, aud threw his crutches on 
board with the triumphant glee of a conqueror. 
But after his plan had succeeded, he was soon 
distanced by richer and more active competi- 
tors; his vessel, the Comet, was run ashore and 
wrecked, and a second which he also started, of 
the same name, was run down and sunk in 1825, 
while neither of them was insured; and thus, 
poorer than ever, he could look out from his 
little inn of Helensburgh upon the river covered 
with steam-vessels, that swept along in their 
holiday pride, utterly forgetful of the man to 
whom they owed their being, although the white 
walls of his hospitium stood like a landmark in 
their course. It is true, indeed, that the town 
of Glasgow, in his old days, and when such 
liberality would not long be needed, settled upon 
him an annuity of £100; but this was little, when 
not only Glasgow, but Britain at large, was so 
deeply his debtor, It was well for the simple- 
minded, warm-hearted, and eccentric, but enter- 
prising old man, that he could turn to new pur- 
suits with all his former enthusiasm, and find in 
their flattering promises a consolation for what- 
ever disappointments he had encountered; and 
one of his last projects was a new method of 
road-making, by which he hoped that travelling 
by land would be rendered as smooth, expedi- 
tious, and comfortable, as he had already made 
travelling by water. In this spirit of buoyant, 
youthful confidence and universal benevolence, 
he ended his days at Helensburgh on the 14th 
of November, 1830, at the age of sixty-three. 
Hitherto, in the practical revival of steam navi- 
gation, we have only made special mention of 
William Symington and Henry Bell, and the suc- 
ceas of their experiments in Scotland, with the 
effects produced by their example over the United 
Kingdom, and throughout Europe at large. 
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Within this circle they were undoubtedly the 
originators of the experiment; and to Bell espe- 
cially, the whole merit of European steam naviga- 





Henry Brit —From a portiait by J Tannoch. 


tion in its practical appliance may be traced. But 
even four years before his Comet was launched 
on the Clyde, a steam vessel was embarked on 
the Hudson, which plied between New York and 
Albany, a distance of 160 miles, with complete 
success; and in consequence of this, the honour 
of the discovery has been claimed by the Ameri- 
cans for Fulton. But so early as 1801, being 
then in Scotland, he visited Symington, enjoyed 
a short trip in the new steam-boat on the canal, 
and took notes and sketches of the vessel and its 
machinery. It would appear, also, from Bell’s 
statements in his letter, published in the Cale- 
donian Mercury, October, 1816, that it was from 
him that Mr. Robert Fulton had derived, or at 
least matured, his plan of a steam-boat. He had 
already seen and studied the properties of the 
Charlotte Dundas, and he afterwards wrote to Bell 
on the subject, and desired him to send him a 
drawing and description of Miller’s boat. This 
Henry Bell did accordingly, and two years after- 
wards, Fulton wrote again to him, stating that 
he had constructed a boat from his sketch and 
description, and that with some improvements 
it would answer the desired object. This set 
Bell a-thinking, and he resolved to construct a 
steam-boat of his own, instead of sending his 
plan to other countries; but while he was making 
models of his intended vessel previous to its con- 
struction, Fulton’s superior means and science had 
outstripped him by four years, and enabled him 
to launch his steam-boat in America in 1807. In 
this way, the honour of so vast a discovery was 
divided, and each hemisphere claimed its origin; 
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but from this statement it appears that Syming- 
ton and Bell were really the originators, and 
Fulton the successful imitator and copyist. The 
glory, however, was enough for all three, and 
the name of each will descend to future ages among 
the renowned of the nineteenth century. It was 
well for the trial made upon the loch of Dal- 
swinton, and afterwards quietly laid aside, that 
it fell into the hands of three such men, by whom 
it was raised from a scientific experiment into a 
great practical reality. 

At the commencement of the invention, the 
steam-boat was only intended for still water and 
river navigation, while its form, and the nature 
of its machinery, were judged untit to contend 
with the perils of an open sea. But even the 
second year after the Comet was built, it was em- 
ployed as a jaunting boat over the coasts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and this, as Bell 
stated, that he might show the advantage of 
steam navigation over every other mode of sail- 
ing. But the utmost that steam-boats continued 
to adventure, was a short way beyond the pre- 
cincts of rivers and the coasts of friths, and then 
only in fine weather. At last, Mr. David Napier, 
of Glasgow, at that time a young man, conceived 
the bold idea of making steam navigation as avail- 
able for the open sea as for rivers, and to ply 
steam-ships in all kinds of weather between Eng- 
land, Ireland, and France. He carefully studied 
the science and theory of the question; but not 
contented with the abstract results alone, which 
confirmed his opinion, he resolved to witness in 
person the storms with which he should have to 
contend, and for this purpose took a passage at 
a very stormy period of the year, in one of the 
stout packet vessels that plied between Glasgow 
and Belfast. From the bows of the vessel he 
watched the dashing of the waves as the spray 
flew over him, and the gathering of the winds 
into a tempest, and seemed sadly disappointed 
when told that as yet the passage was not one 
of unusual roughness. At last he was gratified 
to his heart's desire: such a storm arose, that the 
whole deck was overswept by the waves, and he 
was assured by the captain that he had never 
weathered a more terrible night. “Oh, is that 
all? I think I can manage that!” said Napier 
with a gratified look, as he retired to his cabin, 
while the skipper gazed after him in perplexity 
and doubt. Knowing the full force and nature 
of what was to be overcome, Napier adapted the 
structure of his new vessels accordingly; and in 
1818 established a steam-vessel between Greenock 
and Belfast, and another in 1819 between Holy- 
head and Dublin. These were but small vessels, 
the first being only of 90, and the second of 150 
tons; but their security as well as speed in the 
open sea was 80 effectually proved, that larger 
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ships for still greater distances were not long in 
following, Of these, the greatest, and also the 
fastest that were constructed before the close of 
this period, were the Majestic and the United 
Kingdom, the former of 270 tons and 100 horse- 
power, the latter of 561 tons and 200 horse-power. 
The advantage thus secured over the common 
sailing vessels, although not equal to what can 
now be realized, was strikingly manifested by 
the following comparison of relative speed be- 
tween them and the steamers, drawn from the 
tables at the close of this period:— 


Steam-vonsels.  Sailing-vesse's. 

London Bridge to Calais, . 12 hours. 36 hours, 
London to Leith, 55 yy 5 days. 
London to Dublin, . 8 ,, 16 ,, 
Dublin to Liverpool, 4 =,, 36 hours. 
Greenock to Liverpoul, a4, 8 days. 
Greenock to Glasgow, ; :: a 12 hours. 
Brighton to Dieppe, a YAY 256 30 ,, 


While river and sea had thus been made equally 
accessible to the steam-boat, the facilities of in- 
land navigation, by the construction of canals, 
had made rapid progress during the present 
period. In this department of civil engineering, 
England had hitherto been manifestly defective, 
so that when Brindley commenced his daring 
operations, a general ignorance prevailed in the 
construction of embankments, aqueducts, and 
tunnels; and it was only by the complete success 
with which his boldest undertakings were crowned 
that the nation was encouraged to multiply arti- 
ficial rivers for the purposes of hone traffic. But 
the enterprise once commenced was prosecuted 
with such ardour, that before the close of 1830, 
England had become a net-work of canals to the 
amount of 2400 miles—a greater extent of canal 
navigation than any other country in Europe 
possessed. Of these, 442 miles had been con- 
structed during the present period alone. The 
canals so constructed were the Leeds and Liver- 
pool Canal, the Rochdale Canal, the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal with its numerous branches, and the 
Kennet and Avon Canal. In Scotland also, that 
gigantic undertaking, the Caledonian Canal, to 
effect a navigable communication between the 
eastern and western seas, was begun at the com- 
mencement of this period, and completed in 1823; 
while a year earlier, the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Union Canal was opened, by which these two 
great northern cities were no longer confined to 
land carriage. In Wales, and especially in Ire- 
land, the same progress of canal-making was ex- 
hibited, a grant having been made by parliament 
to the latter, a short time before the union, of 
£500,000 for the advancement of ita inland navi- 
gation in general, And seldom has a national 
boon been more wisely bestowed, or more pro- 
fitably expended. The survey of the country, 
for the purpose of finding liues on which canals 
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could be constructed, has made the levels and | pavement of large stones. But a still more emin- 
waters of Ireland be better known than those of | ent road-maker than Telford, was Mr. Loudon 
any other country in Europe, Holland onJy ex- | Macadam, who introduced a new theory into the 


cepted. 
lin, as was stated by Mr. Nimmo, in 1830, before 
2 committee of the House of Commons, had saved 
the payment of a bounty of £100,000 per annum 
for bringing corn to Dublin, that city having 
now become one of the first corn ports of Europe. 
The promotion of agriculture, and the diffusion 
of wealth and comfort throughout those districts 
which had hitherto been so scantily cultivated, 
were the happy consequences of this encourage- 
ment to the inland navigation of Ireland. 

With the construction of canals, the improve- 
ment of roads was very naturally connected. We 
have noticed in former chapters the miserably 
defective state both of the country highways 
and the city streets of England, and the urgent 
need of their improvement. At the commence- 
ment of this century, the roads of Ireland were 
considered to be the best in the United Kingdom, 
but this was nothing more than necessary for 
the maintenance of order, and the suppression of 


The communication opened with Dub- | art, and was in 1816 appointed surveyor of roads 





THOMAS TeLYORD.—From 8 portrait by 8. Lane 


rebellion among a wild people impatient of re- in the Bristol district, where he had ample op- 


straint. Next to them were the great roads of 


portunity of carrying his plan into effect. He 


the Highlands of Scotland; but these were also ' saw that the mixture of clay and chalk among 


military constructions for the purpose of bridling 
the clans, and had owed their existence to the 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745. No such compul- 
sory road-making having been demanded in Eng- 
land since the days of William the Conqueror, 
that which had been a common duty had fallen 
into general neglect, which the numerous acts of 
parliament passed from time to time on the 
subject had been insufficient to rectify. Nothing 
short of the all-awakening energy which was now 
predominant, could have roused the public spirit 
from its lethargy, and it was only with the com- 
mencement of the present century, that the 
making of roads became a regular science. It was 
fortunate also for this purpose, that Mr. Thomas 
Telford was appointed engineer to the parlia- 
mentary commissioners for Highland roads and 
bridges, and that he brought his great scientific 
skill and practical character to the construction 
and improvement of our highways. He com- 
menced operations in the Highlands, where the 
military roads had become insufficient, and twenty- 
five years after (1827), there were constructed 
over Scotland at large 1000 miles of new roads 
and about 1200 bridges under his superintendence. 
Besides planning his roads so as best to obviate 
difficulties, and occasion the least expenditure of 
toil and labour in travelling — circumstances 
that had hitherto been overlooked as trifles — 
they were constructed for durability; and his 
method was, to lay a surface of broken stone, 
known by the name of metal, upon a rough, firm 


the materials used in making roads was the gen- 
eral cause of their failure, however favourable 
might be the ground; and that by a proper appli- 
cation of materials, a good road might be made 
in any country. The chief part of his plan con- 
sisted of breaking the stones of which a road is 
to be made, into small angular pieces of about 
an ounce in weight, and an inch in circumference, 
excluding from them all soft or earthy materials; 
and these, by their roughness, will always com- 
bine into a solid substance, with a smooth sur- 
face, that can endure alike the action of wheels 
and the vicissitudes of the weather. In this way, 
not only new roads could be made, but the old 
renewed by breaking up their materials. This 
method was found to be not only the simplest 
and most economical, but also the one that most 
accorded with scientific principles, especially upon 
a boggy soil; and while his report on the subject 
was approved of by a committee of the House of 
Commons, and his plan rewarded by a parlia- 
mentary graut of money, it was adopted upon 
an extensive scale, so that in a few years the 
roads of Great Britain, hitherto so inferior and 
defective, became the envy of every country, and 
the admiration of travellers from every quarter 
of the world. Even when the stones are broken 
into less minute fractions for the repair of high- 
ways, the principle of Macadam is found avail- 
able for the purpose. 

While roads were thus intproved and multi- 
j lied to so great an extent, the progress of bridge- 
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making was necessarily correspondent. In Scot- 
land, especially, where they are so necessary, 
the erection of bridges, promoted by the abund- 
ance of excellent stone, and the science of Tel- 
ford and other able engineers, was a striking 
feature in the industrial improvement of the 
present period. Of these erections that were 
the most distinguished for boldness and archi- 
tectural beauty, we can only particularize that 
upon the river Teviot, immediately above its 
junction with the Tweed, which was finished in 
1803—that across the Den Burn at Aberdeen— 
the large bridge over the river Spey, near Gor- 
don Castle, at Fochabers—and one superior to 
them all over the river Tay at Dunkeld. It was 
in London, however, that this spirit of enter- 
prise and improvement was manifested upon its 
grandest scale. Until the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, when Blackfriars’ and West- 
minster Bridge were erected, the citizens had con- 
tented themselves with their one Old London 
Bridge, and the wherries, to 

keep up the communication | 


of both sides of the river; 
peta 


growth and bustle of traffic 

which had now set in; and 

accordingly, during the pre- 3 
sent period alone, three new 
bridges were extended across 
the Thames. These were, 
Vauxhall Bridge, distin- 
guished by its iron arches, 
reckoned the lightest struc- 
ture of the kind in Europe; 
Waterloo Bridge, proclaim- 
ed by Canova the finest Euro- 
pean specimen of bridges 
extant; and Southwark 
Bridge, which is of iron, 
and remarkable for the 
boldness of its design, the | 
central arch having a span 

of 240 feet, while the whole 


but this was too little for the 
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consists of only three arches. Of these bridges ' 
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these being Telford’s plan of a substitution for 
London Bridge, by a cast-iron bridge of a single 
arch, the chord of which was to be 600 feet, and 
the versed sine 65 feet. This mention of iron 
bridges is suggestive of the suspension bridges 
which became prevalent during this period. The 
idea of combining banks of rivers where the tor- 
rent of water was too strong to be bridled by 
the work of masonry, and uniting the opposite 
points of ravines where the depth was too great 
for a regular arch, was taken from a practice 
that had prevailed in India and South America 
from the earliest ages, where ropes of reed or 
bamboo were thrown across, by which the-ob- 
stacle was surmounted, and a safe, though peril- 
ous-looking passage provided for foot-passengers, 
and sometimes even for small cattle. The first 
of the kind erected in England, was a small foot- 
bridge of iron chains thrown across the Tees, 
near Middleton, before the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century; and so early as 1785, the idea 
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was entertained of erecting such a bridge across 


the two first were erected by John Rennie; ! the Menai Strait, to connect the mainland with 


the last was constructed from his plans by his 
son; and the grandeur and beauty as well as 
durability of these three noble national struc- 
tures have established the fame of their engi- 
neer in the highest rank of that department of 
science. In mentioning the material of the 
bridge of Southwark it may be stated that the 
construction of iron bridges was not new in the 
country, one having been erected upon the river 
Severn, near Colebrookdale, so early as 1777, 
while others had followed in rapid succession; 
but in grandeur of design ull were surpassed by 
the iron bridges of the present period—one of 


the island of Anglesen. This daring project was 
finally realized by Mr. Telford, and the suspen- 
sion bridge completed in 1826. It is constructed 
partly of stone and partly of iron, and consists 
of seven stone arches exceeding in magnitude 
every other work of the kind; while the two 
main piers, which rise fifty-three feet above the 
level of the road, suspend chains from their top 
weighing 2016 tons. But before this period, 
several bridges had been erected both of chain 
and wire, the chief of which were the Union 
Bridge over the Tweed, near Kelso, in 1820, and 
that at Hammersmith, near London, in 1824. 
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In this brief and general sketch of the new 
spirit of the nineteenth century, we perceive 
everywhere the indication of improvement. A 
rapidly increasing population—an extension on 
every side of commerce and its resources—the 
improvement and multiplication of the agencies 
of manufacturing industry—and the general di- 
rection of intellect to the practical and the useful, 
had increased the means of comfort and subsist- 
ence over the empire at large: a whole century of 
advance had been effected in a few years, that 
excited alike the wonder and envy of foreigners, 
and the self-congratulations of our countrymen. 
But with all these advantages, there was a cor- 
respondent increase of evils that gave too much 
cause for regret and apprehension. The unpre- 
cedented wealth of our merchants and manufac- 
turers made the working classes discontented, 
and during seasons of public depression, this 
feeling was manifested by revolutionary clubs, 
conspiracies, and outbreaks. Such were the out- 
rages in 1812 of the Luddites, the Hampden 
Union and Spencean disturbances in 1816, and 
the radical commotions of 1819—revolts of the 
working classes, in which, at one time, there was 
a wholesale demolition of machinery, and at 
another, a demand for the overturn of govern- 
ment and the establishment of an agrarian 
equality. But deeper still, and of more extensive 
diffusion, were the manifestations of a growth 
in ignorance and crime among the lower orders, 
while the middle and higher classes were im- 
proving in wealth, morality, and intelligence. 
Of this, the statistics afforded a melancholy evi- 
dence. In 1805, the convictions of crime in Eng- 
land and Wales were 2783; in 1811, they were 
3163; In 1815, 4883; and in 1819, they were 9510. 
Thus, the increase of criminals was almost three- 
fold that of the ratio of the population. It was 
necessary, even in self-defence, that the intelli- 
gence and philanthropy of the better part of the 
community should be roused into action, to pre- 
vent the growing national prosperity from becom- 
ing the fruitful source of national decay and de- 
struction; and accordingly, measures were from 
time to time adopted for the prevention of crime, 
and the promotion of moral intelligence among the 
industrial and lower orders. As these attempts 
form an important feature in the social history 
of the nineteenth century, and were tentative 
experiments for the cure of evils to which legis- 
lation had hitherto been unaccustomed, a brief 
notice of the chief of them may not be unneces- 
sary. It was the maladies not of national po- 
verty, as in times past, but of national abundance 
and repletion, which were now to be removed or 
alleviated. 

In 1802, an act of parliament was interposed 
for the protection of the young employed in 
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public works, so that they might not be utterly 
sold into bondage either by the avarice of their 
parents or their employers. By this act of 42 
Geo, ITT. c. 73, it was provided, that in all woollen 
and cotton mills and factories in the United 
Kingdom, in which three or more apprentices, or 
twenty or more other persons are employed, ap- 
prentices shall have two complete suits of clothing 
yearly; that the hours of working shall not ex- 
ceed twelve hours, exclusive of meal times, for 
which three hours are allowed; that they shal! 
be instructed every day for the first four years 
of their apprenticeship, in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; that the apartments of males and 
females shall be kept distinct, and two only sleep 
in one bed; that the rooms shall be washed with 
quicklime and water twice a year, and kept well 
aired; that at midsummer sessions two visitors 
shall be appointed, to report the conditions of 
such mills and factories; and that copies of the 
act shall be fixed up in two conspicuous parts of 
the building. 

In 1807, Mr. Whitbread’s great plan was 
brought forward before the House of Communs 
for the promotion of industry and the relief of 
the poor. For all this the poor-laws, instead of 
being effectual, were found to be absolutely the 
reverse, as they broke the independent spirit of 
the poor, and destroyed their industrial habits, 
so that they had come to prefer the dole of 
mendicancy, which they regarded as their right, 
to the proceeds of honest active labour. The ex- 
tent of the evil was manifested by the fact, that 
of the population of England and Wales, amount- 
ing to 8,870,000, the enormous proportion of 
1,234,000 were receiving parechial reliéf. The 
remedy proposed by Mr. Whitbread, was a sys- 
tem of national education, by the establishment 
of parochial schools throughout the kingdom, 
attendance upon which should not be compulsory, 
but voluntary on the part of the poor; and by 
this plan he proposed to elevate the lower classes, 
stimulate their activity and enterprise, direct 
their energies, and convert them iuto an intelli- 
gent, high-minded, and thriving population. But 
this remedy, which was so available for Scotland, 
and so easily established in the days of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, when the people 
were of one mind and one creed, could acarcely 
have been transplanted into England amidst the 
contentions of parties both religious and political ; 
and, accordingly, it was regarded rather as a 
devout imagination, than a scheme of practical ap- 
plication. It was not indeed tried, being thrown 
out of the House of Lords during the same year. 
It was fortunate, however, that the subject of 
education had not been compelled to wait upon 
parliamentary decisions; for the systems of Bell 
and Lancaster had been established, and their 
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schools were in active operation. Dr. Bell, who 
presided over a charity school at Madras, had 
been struck with the practice established in the 
native schools of Malabar, of teaching by writing 
in sand, and had introduced with success the plan 
into his seminary at Madras, in 1789. In 1797, 
he published in England a pamphlet, in which, 
under the modest title of an Experiment in Edu- 
cation, he gave an account of this principle of 
teaching by sand-writing, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to establish schools, where this simple 
method was to be adopted. But he had to do 
with teachers who had plans of their own; and 
finding that he could not overturn their estab- 
lished prejudices, or persuade them to adopt such 
a mode of tuition, he was obliged to have recourse 
to the elder boys of the schools, whose minds 
were still unbiassed, and to whom his plan had 
the charm of novelty to recommend it. In this 
way commenced the system of teaching by moni- 
tora, so that hundreds of pupils could be man- 
aged by a single schoolmaster, and instruction 
communicated for a fee which the poorest could 
afford. Another plan by which the labour of 
teaching was simplified, was the introduction of 
reading and pronouncing by syllables, instead of 
the common mode of spelling. But though Dr. 
Bell bad the merit of being the first to introduce 
this educational plan into Britain, he was not 
unsupported in carrying it into effect; for in 1798, 
the year after the publication of his pamphlet, 
the principles were adopted by Mr. Joseph Lan- 
caster, a gentleman of the community of Quakers, 
who established schools in which the plan was 
followed out with several modifications of his 
own. These Bell and Lancaster schools after- 
wards changed their titles, the former being 
called the “National School Society,” and the 
latter, the “British and Foreign School Society.” 
They continued in active operation during the 
whole of this period, while the chief distinction 
between them was, that the pupils admitted into 
the National School Society’s establishments were 
required to give their attendance at the Estab- 
lished church, and be taught the church cate- 
chism. Another important educational institu- 
tion, was that of Sabbath-schools, at first chiefly 
intended for the children of the dissolute or the 
poor, who had no means either of religious in- 
struction or Sabbath supervision. These schools 
had originated, as we have seen, during the pre- 
ceding period of our history, and as there was 
an all-pervading necessity for their existence, 
they continued to be zealously supported both 
by churchmen and dissenters. Education had 
thus seemed to have reached the ewtimatum in 
its downward progress of philanthropic explora- 
tion, when a yet lower deep was discovered. 
While the children of the poor were thus cared 
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for, what was to become of the infants, who were 
as yet too young fora public school? While the 
industrious poor were employed in their out-door 
occupations, there were myriads of little ones 
deprived of parental care when such care was 
most needed. For this difficulty Mr. Owen had 
attempted to provide, by the establishment of 
an asvlum for young children at New Lanark; 
and his plan suggested the idea of infant schools, 
the first of which was commenced at Brewer's 
Green, Westminster, in 1818. The attempt was 
so snecessful, that in 1820 another was established 
in Quaker Street, Spitalfields; and in 1824 an In- 
fant School Society was established, after which 
infant schools were rapidly multiplied over the 
principal manufacturing towns of the three king- 
doms. 

It was fortunate for education, which had now 
become a subject of paramount importance, that 
it had Mr. Brougham for its chief advocate and 
director; and that from a university down to an 
infant school, he was able to master the details 
of each, and suggest the necessary improvements. 
Under the impulse of such an active and univer- 
sal intellect, the subject was frequently brought 
before parliament; and in 1816 and the two fol- 
lowing years, a parliamentary committee was at 
work to “inquire into the education of the lower 
orders,” at first in the metropolis, and afterwards 
throughout England at large. The result of their 
investigation, presented in 1818, showed not only 
the good that had already been effected, but how 
much remained to be done. Of endowed, unen- 
dowed, and Sunday-schools, there were 23,611, 
and in these the number of children receiving 
education was 1,097,099. But as many of these 
children were only the attendants of Sunday- 
schools, the number receiving daily and regular 
education was thereby reduced to about 850,000. . 
But besides that nearly 160,000 children had thus 
only their weekly lesson, it was found that there 
were 100,000 in London, and 500,000 in all Eug- 
land, who received no education whatever. In 
1828, Mr. Brougham resumed his inquiries on 
the education of the lower orders, by addressing a 
circular to the ministers of the parishes of each 
county in England (with the exception of Mid- 
dlesex), and the satisfactory answers he received 
gave the following result: the number of unen- 
dowed schools, which ten years before had 
amounted to 14,000, had now increased to 32,000, 
while the number of scholars during the same 
period had risen from 478,000 to 1,003,800. In 
like manner, the pupils of Sunday-schools had in- 
creased from 452,817 to 905,634; but again de- 
ducting those scholars who received nothing but 
Sunday instruction, these returns give us a total 
of 1,600,000 children belonging to the lower 
classes who were now receiving a regular educa- 
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tion, When it is recollected, also, that the num- | ment, owing to the redundancy of workmen, com- 
ber of children in England between the ages of | pelled the labouring poor to accept these stinted 
five and twelve yearsamounted to about 2,000,000, | terms, and live or vegetate upon them as they 
and when a deduction has been made for those | best could. The following minute description, 


who belonged to the higher classes, it will be seen 
from this statement, that the means at least of 
education were now within the reach of the whole 
working population of the kingdom. 

It was uot, however, to children alone that the 
facilities of intellectual and moral improvement 
were confined. The adults of our industrial 
population were also in need of the schoolmaster, 
and the zeal which had been stirred up in behalf 
of the young was soon extended to the old. In 
Birmingham, and also in Scotland, intellectual 
clubs of the working classes were already in 
existence, the members of which had voluntarily 
associated for mutual improvement in general 
knowledge; but in 1823 these private meetings 
were raised to the rank of a public institute, 
chiefly throngh the exertions of Dr. Birkbeck, 
who in that year established the London Mecha- 
nics’ Institution. Its object was to diffuse among 
the industrial classes the knowledge beast fitted for 
their condition and employments, through the 
means of lectures, reading-rooms, and libraries; 
and the example thus set by the metropolis was 
soon followed by the establishment of mechanics’ 
institutions in the principal towns throughout 
the United Kingdom. Another plan afterwards 
devised for the same purpose, was to publish a 
series of works expressly adapted to such readers, 
and accordingly, the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge was established in 1827. It 
was composed chiefly of men distinguished by 
their literary and scientific attainments, under 
whose superintendence were published periodi- 
cally treatises on natural science, ethics, me- 
taphysics, and political philosophy, and works 
of history and biography. Independently of its 
excellent publications, the influence of this ex- 
ample upon the press in general was so effectual, 
that the enterprise of private publishers in pro- 
cess of time made the existence of such a society 
unnecessary, and “ books for the million,” upon 
every variety of subject, and in every form of 
style and illustration, became so plentiful that 
every hut aud hovel in Britain could be cheaply 
furnished with a well-selected library. 

From these educational agencies, which had 
been multiplied to so great an extent, and in so 
short a period of time, rapid moral reformation 
of the lower orders was impatiently anticipated. 
But there were counteracting influences at work, 
through which, let philanthropy labour as it 
might, a large residue of poverty and crime was 
certain to be left untouched. The wages for mill 
and factory work had naturally fallen to their 
lowest amount, while the competition for employ- 
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by Dr. James P. Kay, of such a mode of life 
among the cotton manufactories of Manchester 
in 1832, and which is more or less applicable to 
such places throughout the kingdom, gives us a 
sketch of their condition at the close of this 
period:—“The population employed in the cotton 
factories rises at five o'clock in the morning, 
works in the mills from six till eight o’clock, and 
returns home for half an hour or forty minutes 
to breakfast. This meal generally consists of tea 
or coffee, with a little bread. Oatmeal porridge 
is sometimes, but of late rarely used, and chiefly 
by the men; but the stimulus of tea is preferred, 
and especially by the women. The tea is almost 
always of a bad, and sometimes of a deleterious 
quality; the infusion is weak, and littleor no milk 
isadded. The operatives return to the mills and 
workshops until twelve o'clock, when an hour is 
allowed for dinner. Amongst those who obtain 
the lowest rates of wages, this meal generally con- 
sists of boiled potatoes. The mess of potatoes is 
put into one large dish; melted lard and butter are 
poured upon them, and a few pieces of fried 
fat bacon are sometimes mingled with them, and 
but seldom a little meat. Those who obtain 
better wages, or families whose aggregate income 
is larger, add a greater proportion of animal food 
to this meal, at least three times in the week; 
but the guantity consumed by the labouring 
population is not great. The family sits round 
the table, and each rapidly appropriates his por. 
tion on a plate, or they all plunge their spoons 
into the dish, and with an animal eagerness 
satisfy the cravings of their appetite. At the 
expiration of the hour they are all again em- 
873 
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ployed in the workshops or mills, where they 
continue until seven o’clock, or a later hour, 
when they generally again indulge in the use 
of tea, often mingled with spirits, accompanied 
by a little bread. Oatmeal or potatoes are, how- 
ever, taken by some a second time in the evening. 
The comparatively innutritious qualities of these 
articles of diet are most evident.” But even 
worse than this scanty, uncomfortable style of 
living, chiefly occasioned by low wages, were 
the habits of dissipation ‘induced by the dull, con- 
fined, monotonous kind of labour in these facto- 
ries, and the twelve long hours per diem during 
which it was continued The immoderate use of 
ardent spirits as a stimulant was a common 
accompaniment of such labour; the workman 
frequently stopped at the gin-shop for a dram 
on his way in the morning to the factory, and 
in like manner on his return in the evening; the 
Saturday night and Sunday were seasons of 
sluggishness and debauch; and from the men, the 
practice of dram-drinking naturally descended 
to the hoys, and even the young girls of the fac- 
tory. But gin was soon found not strong enough 
and cheap enough for the purpose, and opium 
was plentifully used by the factory labourers, 
both in its crude and liquid state, as an incentive 
to labour, or solace when work was over. This use 
of such opiates, and their rapidly increasing con- 
sumption, forms an alarming feature ip the history 
of factory employment, as appeared by the “ In- 
quiries” which were instituted at the close of this 
period. From the same inguiries we learn that 
illicit intercourse between the sexes was common 
among the work-people of the factories, and that 
such crimes were regarded, both by the employers 
and employed, with absolute indifference. “The 
licentiousness,” it is stated in one of these reports, 
“ which prevails among the dense population of 
manufacturing towns is carried to a degree which 
is appalling to contemplate, which baffles all 
statistical inquiries, and which can be learned 
only from the testimony of observers. And in 
addition to overt acts of vice, there is a coarse- 
ness and grossness of feeling, which we would 
fain hope and believe are not the prevailing char- 
acteristics of our country.” 

The great evil of a redundant population com- 
pared with the means of subsistence, and of more 
labourers than labour, had acted for years upon 
our growing commercial prosperity, like the ad- 
monitory slave behind thetriumphal chariot of the 
Roman conqueror; it suggested that all this gran- 
deur was productive of causes that would swamp 
our abundance, and drive us into poverty and 
ruin. These fears were deepened and confirmed 
also by the theory of Malthus, now of general 
acceptance, which had established the fact of the 
tendency of the human race to increase in num- 
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bers beyond the means to feed it. It was felt as if 
Britain had already become over-populous, while 
the only means to lighten the excess was that of 
emigration; but hitherto the plan had been con- 
fined to private enterprise, and those who had 
deported themselves by ship-loads to our colonies 
consisted for the most part of those whom the 
country could least spare—men who had either 
the means or the industry to raise themselves 
from the condition of mere British labourers, into 
comfortable colonial traders and landholders. 
Their places at home, also, were so quickly filled 
that the relief was unfelt, and the prevalent de- 
stitution was more urgent than ever. It was 
necessary to raise emigration from a private en- 
terprise to a public and national measure; and 
accordingly, an emigration committee of the 
TIouse of Commons was appointed to receive 
evidence, and return their report on the subject, 
which they did in 1827. In this report the redun- 
dancy of population, as compared with the de- 
mand for labour and the means of subsistence, 
was distinctly shown, and that the effect was 
materially to deteriorate the condition of the 
working classes. It was stated, also, that in Eng- 
land this redundant population had been partly 
supported by a parochial rate, which threatened 
in process of time to absorb the entire rental of 
the country; and that in Ireland, where no such 
rate existed, and where the redundancy was still 
greater, many of the people depended for sub- 
sistence upon begging or absolute robbery. And 
for all this the committee recommended a “ Na- 
tional System of Colonization” as the remedy, 
while the extensive unoccupied districts of the 
British settlements in North America, New South 
Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and the Cape of 
Good Hope were pointed out as more than suffi- 
cient for the purpose. It was a wholesale plan 
of colonization, like those of the Phceenicians or 
Greeks of old, in which whole communities were 
to be deported at once, and not only conveyed 
by government bounty to their new homes, but 
furnished with the means of industrious occupa- 
tion and independence when they had landed. 
To raise the necessary funds for this national 
enterprise, it was proposed either to advance 
them from the public taxes, to be afterwards re- 
paid by the emigrants themselves, or by raising 
sum on the security of the poor’s rates, which 
should be received as payment in full of all 
future demands, And lest the amount of money 
surmised as necessary for such a purpose should 
be too alarming, it was stated by Sir Wilmot 
Horton, that the annual expenditure of £240,000 
would be sufficient to carry off that yearly sur- 
plus of the unemployed population, which would 
otherwise accumulate into an intolerable burden. 
The manner in which this important subject was 
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followed out, and its effects, both in the relief of 
the mother country and the prosperity of our 
colonies, more properly belong to the next period 
of our history. 

In passing from these general statements in 
the history of social progress, to the particular 
features of this earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, nothing certainly could be more strik- 
ingly indicative of the spirit of change and ad- 
vancement, than the flood of artificial sunshine 
which could now be thrown at pleasure over 
streets and highways, through public buildings, 
and even into the recesses of private dwellings, 
by the slightest touch of the finger. It will be 
seen at once that we allude to lighting by means 
of gas, one of the greatest marvels of modern dis- 
covery. Even so early as 1739, as we find by 
the Transactions of the Loyal Society, the Rev. 
Mr. Clayton had been experimenting for the 
purpose of extracting a permanently elastic 
fluid of au inflammable nature from coal, and 
was so successful that he filled several bladders 
with it; and that on puncturing these bladders, 
and applying a light to the orifice, he could, by 
a slight compression, make the air escape in a 
clear, bright flame. But although he had thus 
hit upon the discovery of producing light from 
coal gas, he appears to have thought of no other 
use of it than to astonish his friends and visitors. 
A practical man was needed to turn it to account, 
and such a person was found in Mr. Murdoch, 
in 1792, who, in trying experiments, discovered 
that the gas obtained by distillation from coal, 
peat, wood, and other inflammable substances, 
yielded during its combustion a bright, pure 
light. This was not enough, however; and he 
arrived at the happy conclusion, that by confin- 
ing the gas in proper vessels, and afterwards dis- 
charging it through pipes, he might make it a 
cheap and convenient substitute for lamps and 
candles. In 1797, after having matured his plan, 
Mr. Mardoch published it, and in the following 
year he erected an apparatus, with which he 
lighted the Soho Foundry, in Birmingham, with 
gas, This commencement was insufficient to at- 
tract ‘general notice until 1802, when, in conse- 
quence of the public rejoicing on the return of 
peace, the foundry was so brilliantly illuminated 
with gas, as to throw every competitor into the 
shade. The next public building to admit this 
new mode of lighting was the Lyceum Theatre, 
in London, which was effected in 1803—4, and in 
1804-5 Mr. Murdoch was enabled to carry out 
the trial upon an extensive scale, by erecting an 
xpparatus for lighting the manufactory of Messrs, 
Lee and Phillips, of Manchester; and at the same 
period Mr, Lee had the courage to admit the 
agency of gas-light into his own dwelling. These 
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innoxious character of the inflammable fluid, so 
far as health was concerned, but the safety with 
which it could be used; and accordingly, in a 
few years, streets, shops, and public buildings 
were lighted with gas, so that in 1822 the capital 
vested in the gas-works of the metropolis alone 
amounted to £1,000,000 sterling, while the pipes 
of these establishments comprised an extent of 
more than 150 miles. The last step of all was 
to light private dwellings with gas, but this for 
a cousiderable time was only partially done, on 
account of the dangers arising from mismanage- 
ment; and it was not till the close of this period 
that gus began to be generally used in some of 
our towns for the purposes of domestic comfort. 
The other external changes that characterized 
this period of mutation were so various that it 
would be difficult to specify them, while they 
are so well understood by the present generation, 
that such a specification, in a work of this nature, 
would be superfluous London was continuing 
to extend its net-work of streets into the country 
in every direction, but especially the west, until 
all men wondered—as they still do—within what 
possible limits this overflow should at last be 
confined. The dwellings of the merchant princes 
in the city were now thought good enough to be 
used ouly as warehouses, while their fastidious 
owners had their showy suburban villas, to which 
they could retire from business in the afternoon, 
and combine the peaceful amenities of the coun- 
try with the interchanges of civic life. The 
thriving, substantial shopkeepers soon followed 
the lead, and had their snug boxes at Isling- 
ton or Camberwell, where they could be nigh 
enough to their counters during the day, and en- 
joy in the evening the sight of green fields, or 
their own little gardens and summer-houses, and 
where they could smoke their pipes, aud plan 
flower-beds in the fashion of their well squared 
ledgers. In this way the wealth of London, 
like a rich lace, was chiefly displayed upon the 
hem and border. All this necessitated changes 
in dress, in furniture, in domestic living, and 
even in amusements and the hours of meals. 
What need, for instance, was there for a walk in 
the parks, for those who had their half-rural 
homes to repair to? and how could they frequent 
the concert or theatre, when their hour of din- 
ing was six o’clock? And, moreover, could not 
they and their families comprise every possible 
enjoyment in a trip to Boulogne, or even to Paris 
or Baden? The great fashion and amusement of 
the age, after the war with France had ended, 
was travelling; and England, so long pent up 
within its four seas, was impatient to precipitate 
itself by wholesale into the Continent. Thither, 
accordingly, every class and degree repaired, 


trials were enough to demonstrate not only the | from the duke to the slop-seller— from the luttera- 
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fested in England since the days of the Cru- 
sades. 

With regard to the costume of this period, 
the mutability was as great as ever; but in this 
case an apology might be urged with a greater 
show of reason. When the 
whole character was undergo- 
ing a state of transition, it was 
not wonderful that this influ- 
ence should pervade the out- 
ward man, from the topmost 
curl of his head to the point of 
lis shoe. Accordingly, in the 
storm of the French revolution, 
the wig was utterly blown away, 
queues and pig tuils vanished, 
aud hair- powder resumed its 
legitimate purpose as the staff 
of life; while shoe- buckles, 
broad-skirted coats, and buck- 
ram were proscribed as relics 
of ancient feudalisin, and hos- 
tile challenges to the new doc- 
But while a large portion of these undesirable in- , trines of liberty and equality. Men were now 
novations were so unsuited to the atmosphere | contented to wear their natural hair, and of its 
of Britain that they sickened and died for lack | own natural colour, but shorn and trimmed @ 
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eur in quest of new materials for a book, to the 
proscribed roué or uncertificated bankrupt. It 
could not be otherwise than that a multiform 
importation of fashions, frivolities, and follies 
would be the result of all this foreign travel. | 
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of nourishment, the general and permanent re- 
sult was such as made this opening of the world 
n great national advantage to 
our country. Jt tamed the 
arrogant pride and corrected 
the surlv prejudices of John 
Bull He was compelled to 
open his obstinate eyes to the 
fact that the French are not a 
uation of starvelings who live 
on frogs, and that one Eng- 
lishman is not enough to beat 
three Frenchmen—a misgiv- 
ing which he had occasionally 
begun to entertain during the 
late war. He also saw that 
manhood, common sense, and 
active enterprise are not ex- 
clusively his own; and that 
foreign excellencies actually 
existed which he had not yet 
learned, and which he would 
do well to copy. Such was the 
general effect, which infused not only a new spirit 
into our literature, but impressed a new aspect 
upon our manners and custoins, as may be seen 
by comparing the people at the commencement of 
this century with the same people thirty years 
afterwards Without ceasing to be Englishmen, 
they had unlearned to a large amount the insular 
pride and prejudices of their fathers, and were 
evincing a courtesy and liberality towards those 
of other nations which had scarcely been mani- 


la Brutus; while their limbs were encased in 


simple, natural, succinct dresses, that left the 
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wearer to act as he pleased. The rude sans- 
cullotism of France was the means of introduc- 
ing nature and simplicity into the costume of 
England; and there, happily, the change stopped 
short, and went no farther. But for the better 
understanding of these, we must have recourse 
to pictorial illustration; and in the preceding 
groups, our readers will understand how their 
fathera were dressed in the earlier part of this 
ceutury. The ordinary attire wasa coat divested 


4.D 1802—-1830.] 


of its former stiffness, and adapted to the shape 
of the wearer, with close breeches buttoned be- 
neath the knee; while for full dress, the silk 
stockings without a crease, the ornamented bor- 
der of the vest, as it peeped out from the open- 
ing of the coat, aud sometimes the opera hat or 
chapeau bras, smartly tucked under the arm, or 
gracefully gesticulating in the hand, were the 
ne plus ultra of the day. Then came another 
sumptuary revolution, in which breeches and 
pantaloons were discarded for loose trousers, 
and tight formal coats for surtouts; while boots 
and tops, hussar and Hessian boots, and other 
such coverings for the foot and leg, were ex- 
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changed for Cossacks, Bluchers, and Wellingtons. 
Indeed, the titles of the different articles of dress 
proclaimed their own period, and the man who 
happened to be in the ascendant. This was 
especially the case during the era of the prince- 
regent before he had expanded into George IV., 
and when he rejoiced in a form worth dressing. 
His indeed was an era of dress, in which the 
previous simplicity was abandoned, and in which 
his fastidious and changeful tastes were followed, 
imitated, and caricatured. Such were the ample 
neckcloths with which he concealed his throat, 
and the stays by which he sought to compress 
his unwelcome growth of form. A voluminous 
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BONNETS AND HEAD DRESSES OF THE TIME, 1806-1830 '—From La Belle Assembice and Ladies’ Magazine 


neckcloth enlarged with a pad, or stiffened with 
a stock, became in this case the general wear; 
while the slim erect dandies of the period be- 
trayed the source of their pretensions to superior 
gracefulness by the creak of their stays, or even 
the occasional bursting of a stay-lace. With 
these, the voluminous efflorescent hair-dress (and 
subsequently wig) of George IV., became the 
“rose of fashion” in the arrangement of the 
hair, and to be in full dress, the head required 
to be of royal amplitude and flourish. Of the 
padded and buckrain’d coats expanding into an 
arch in front, and scarcely descending below the 
region of the heart, while behind they terminated 
in long, but sharp and narrow swallow-tails, and 
of the balloon-like trousers, whose length and 
ample volume were in ridiculous contrast to the 
pinched and short-waisted coat, an idea will be 
more clearly conveyed by the copied illustrations 
of the period. It is enough to state that George 
IV. and the rough Cossack of the Ukraine were 
alternately the models of costume, and sometimes 
both together. Of the Beau ‘Brummel ascendency, 


and the empire of starch which succeeded, we 
care not to speak; these matters are chronicled 
in the memories of the living generation. 

Of the ladies’ dresses during this period, the 
chief peculiarity was the multiform, but generally 
preposterous bonnet, within which their faces 
were concealed, and the short waists of their 
gowns, that sometimes dwindled into utter 
nothingness, and left to the wearers nothing but 
the semblance of head and skirt. Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more ridiculous than tlhe female 
waist of this period, “if waist it might be called 
that waste had none.” Before ten years of the 
present century had elapsed, this essential por- 
tion of the female form had disappeared, in 
consequence of the gown being wholly composed 
of shoulders and skirt; and for fully ten years 
this uncouth fashion reigned, when a love of 
the classical and statuesque began to predomi- 
nate, under which the waist gradually elongated 
itself into its own natural extent. (This will 
be seen by a reference to the figure character- 
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istic of 1830, in the second of the accompanying 
illustrations.) Of the bonnets in their variety 
of form, whether of felt, straw, or other richer 
material, whether high or low, narrow or ex- 
panded, over the whole of this period, we must 
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BRITIOSH MILITARY CostuMEs.'—From prints published in 1812. 


again give our references from the Ladies’ Maga- 
zune or La Belle Assemblée. In these, also, the 
changes from the artificial to the natural in the 
several departments of female costume will be 
distinctly traced, and intelligibly recognized. 
The dressing of the hair was of course as capri- 
cious as the form of the bonnet, being gradually 
raised from the flat simplicity of 1806 to the 
pyramid of 1830, stiffened by a plate of tortoise- 
shell sometimes six inches in height. It is enough 
in concluding this portion of the subject, to state 
that before this period closed, both male and 
female costume had settled very much into the 
convenient form which still continues to predo- 
minate. Of the military dress, a considerable 
portion of the foppery of the Prussian school 
survived till the beginning of the present century; 
and the time can still be freshly remembered 
when the powdered and pig-tailed head of every 
officer was surmounted by a huge cocked hat, 
and his breast defended, or rather ornamented, 
by a smart little cuirass, about two inches in 
length and one iu breadth, and which now did 
duty, by serving as a resting-place for the wearer’s 
chin when his head was depressed by sleep or 
contemplation. Of course the boot was an in- 
dispensable part of the officer’s dress, and was 
Hessian, hussar, or French in form, according to 
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the branch of the service in which he was enrolled. 

Still more barbarous was the dress of the common 

soldier, to the back of whose hair was fastened a 

queue of lackered tin, with a tuft like a shaving- 

brush at the extremity, and who was compelled to 

lather his hair with soap 
every morning, that it 
might be whitened into 
the likeness of a veritably 
powdered head. But be- 
fore twelve years elapsed, 
a reform in military cos- 
tume had cashiered these 
anomalies, and delivered 

both officers and soldiers 
from the tyranny of hair- 
powder, tight waists, and 
pipe- clay, spatterdashes, 
and scoured fire - locks, 
leaving little except the 
garrotting leather stock 

and pipe-clayed belt as 
relics of departed mili- 
tary barbarism. And 
will it be believed that 
even in India, and at the 
present day, our soldiers 
were exposed in their marches and campaigns 
to the inflictions of the torturing neck ornament, 
in addition to the furnace heat of the climate, 
and the risk of cowp-de-solew? With these brief 
notices we can safely consign what remains of the 
manners and customs of the period to the recol- 

lections of our readers. <A later age must arrive 
before the charm of interest or novelty can be 

imparted to their full detail. 

Tn passing to the science and scientific men of 
the present period, we need merely to advert to 
the preceding pages for a proof of their practical 
and utilitarian character; in fact, mere theories 
and abstractions were now only valued by how 
much they could be brought to bear upon the 
real business of life, in the promotion of human 
happiness, and the multiplication of the means 
of comfort. In chemistry the principal uames 
were Sir Humphrey Davy, Professor Thomson, 
and Wollaston, to whom may be added Gregor, 
Leslie, and Dalton—men whose researches are 
suggestive of improvements in mining, dyeing, 
&c., independently of their more purely intel- 
lectual discoveries, upon which their renown will 
he principally established. Qf these, the most 
illustrious, and the most practical in his re- 
searches, was Davy, who was born at Penzance, 
in Cornwall, in 1778, and who died in 1829. His 
first contributions to chemical science were in 
1799, when two of his papers, remarkable for 
their original character and genius, were pub- 
lished, in a work of Dr. Beddoes, entitled Con- 
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tributions to Physical and Medical Knowledge; | nomy Herschel, who had made himself illustrious 
and after this period until that of his death, the | during the previous period by his discovery of 
discoveries and improvements of Davy in chem- | the planet Uranus, was still without a rival. In 
1802 he published his catalogue of 500 new ne- 
bule and nebulous stars; in the following year 
he announced the motions of double stars around 
each other; and he continued his discoveries till 
the year of his death,in 1822. In ethics and meta- 
physics the principal luminaries of this period 
were Dugald Stewart, Thomas Brown, and Sir 
James Mackintosh. In inquiries into the beauti- 
ful and the principles of taste, the chief successors 
of Burke were Alison and Jeffrey. In theology 
as a science, the present age produced few names 
worthy of commemoration; but as general theo- 
logical writers and preachers, Thomas Chalmers, 
John Foster, and Robert Hall formed an illus- 
trious trio, that for eloquence and power would 
| have made the pulpit of any age distinguished. 
In political economy, now a science of great im- 


ae Beat portance as well as general interest, we can only 
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| aa wrote with great power and originality on this as 
me well as on almost every other subject; Malthus, 
EE | CUM Mill, and M‘Culloch. ‘To this list, were it merely 
for his singularly vigorous style, and the effect 
his multifarious writings produced, especially 
upon the lower orders, may be added the other- 
istry were too many to enumerate within our wise questionable name of William Cobbett. 
narrow limits. Of these, we can only particu- If the historians which the present period pro- 
larize his discoveries upon dephlogisticated ni- | duced were few compared with those of the later 
trous air and its respiration—-upon the chemical | part of the eighteenth century, it was because 
agencies of electricity—and upon oxymuriatic , history itself was fully more recognized as a 
acid. But the scientific achievement by which | science than it had been 1n times past. Laborious 
Sir Humphrey Davy will be most widely remem- | 
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bered, was his invention of the miner's safety- 
lamp, the first paper on which he published in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1815, and the 
last in 1817 The incalculable benefit of this 
invention in all the operations of mining, and 
the safety which it imparts to their hitherto 
perilous explorations, are of universal acknow- 
ledgment. A scarcely less important name in 
the same department of science, is that of Dr. 
William Hyde Wollaston, who was born in 1767. 
and died in 1828. He was the first to show 
that the evolution of voltaic electricity is de- 
pendent upon chemical action; and he perfected 
the method of rendering platinum available for 
the purposes of chemistry and the chemical arts. 
By the “‘ reflective goniometer,” he gave to crystal: | 
lography all the accuracy of which it had hitherto | 
stood in need, by showing that three substances | Str Jonn HERSCHE!. 

—viz., the carbonate of iron, lime, and magnesia 

—which were previously supposed to crystallize | thought and accurate research were now its chief 
in rhomboids measuring the same angles, had all | essentials, for the absence of which, neither elo- 
different angles. It was in the succeeding period, | quent writing, nor imaginative descriptions, nor 
however, that these discoveries were fully appre- | ingenious plausible theories could compensate; 
ciated and turned to the best account. In astro- | and even already the age was demurring at the 
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one-sided Jacobitism of Hume, and the high- 
sounding scepticism of Gibbon. During this tran- 
sition period of historical writing, therefore, the 
authors were both few in number and inferior 
in popularity to their predecessors, although their 
investigations were more profound, and their 
statements less impeachable. The most distin- 
guished of these were Turner and Palgrave, 
who, entering a field that had hitherto been too 
much neglected because of its difficulty, explored 
the origin of the English nation, and threw new 
light upon the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
periods. Another laborious investigator was 
Dr. Lingard, who wrote a voluminous history of 
England, but chiefly from a Roman Catholic 
point of view, and as the advocate of his own 
church. Equal to any of these was Hallam, who, 
in his Constitutional History of England, deve- 
loped with great clearness and eloquence the 
origin aud growth of our national institutions. 
As an historian and biographer, Southey was dis- 
tinguished by his luminous power of description 
and exquisite style, although his Book of the 
Church, History of Paraguay, and Life of Wesley 
have failed to win the popularity which their 
high qualities merited. An eminent classical 
historian of the period, whose congenial subjects 
were Italian history, was the accomplished Ros- 
coe. Inferior to none of the foregoing writers 
was Dr. M‘Crie, the historian of a portion of the 
Reformation, and biographer of the Scottish re- 
formers, Kuox and Melville, who threw light 
upon a period as yet too little understood, and 
vindicated the characters of those men whom it 
had been too long the fashion to vilify. 

From the foregoing enumeration of the intel- 
lectual lights of the period in each department, it 
will be felt that a higher measure of excellence, as 
well as a nore numerous array, might have been 
confidently expected. But it was upon action 
rather than writing that the spirit of the age 
was expressed, and men were less intent in for- 
mulating a theory than reducing it to practical 
and profitable use. In this manner, the thoughts 
that had been so carefully elaborated during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, were sub- 
stantially embodied in the first thirty years of 
the nineteenth. Another mode of expreasing 
new forms of thought, or delineating their ten- 
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historical literature, but who were too impatient 
to write formal histories, discussed the actions 
of an epoch or the character of its presiding 
hero. Even theology availed itself of this kind 
of popular writing, and the doctrines of Millen- 
narianism were never more distinctly or persua- 
sively illustrated than in the magnificent romance 
of Salathiel. But the names of the novelists of 
this period, with Sir Walter Scott at their head, 
are too numerous to be rehearsed, as well as too 
well known to need rehearsal, Of their writings 
in general it is enough to state, that while they 
seek a higher aim than the mere amusement of 
the passing hour, and inculcate a better morality 
than the imaginative works of any previous 
period, they are divested of that indelicacy 
and grossness which disfigured the works of 
Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, and the other novelists 
of the past generations. It was well that a kind 
of writing so universally popular and sought 
after should have been so thoroughly purified, 
and so well fitted for general perusal. The novel 
being a species of literature in which imagination 
rather than learning is required, and quick ob- 
servation rather than profound thought, became 
«a favourite department with female writers, so 
that during the whole of this period the female 
novelists were about as numerous as those of the 
other sex, while in sterling excellence they could 
scarcely be said to be inferior. Miss Edgeworth, 
by her admirable delineations of Irish character, 
and the popularity her writings secured, gave 
the impulse to the author of Waverley, and in- 
duced him to render the same service to Scot- 
land. Miss Lee’s powerful tale of ‘‘ Kreutzner,” in 
the Canterbury Tales, took possession of the 
young fancy of Byron, who dramatized, but did 
not equal the story, in the play of “Werner.” In 
the grand and terrible of romance, where natu- 
ral events are aggrandized into the supernatural, 
no modern writer has as yet surpassed Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. Miss Porter, by her Scottish Chiefs, may 
be said to have originated one of the most popu- 
lar and instructive of all the classes of fictitious 
writing—that of the historical novel; while in 
delineations of Scottish character and scenery, 
Mrs. Brunton, Mrs. Johnstone, and Miss Ferrier 
only yield to Sir Walter Scott. But it is in de- 
scribing the delicate shades of feeling, and depict- 


dencies, was not by essay or disquisition, but in | ing the charms of home life and action—those 
the alluring and popular form of the novel, which | circumstances which should chiefly constitute the 
speedily became the most prolific as well as the | materials of a novel—that female writers most 
most carefully cultivated kind of writing by | excel; and in these departments, where theirnatu- 
which the period was characterized. In this | ral tact and delicacy are called into full play, they 
form Godwin, as the author of Caleb Williams, | have been, and will still continue to remain un- 
Savnt Leon, and the series that followed, pro- | rivalled. 

peunded his philosophical axioms; the author of | In the poetry of this period a new era had 
Anastasius delineated the lights and shades of | commenced. The artificial monotonous sing-song 
, eastern, character; and writers conversant with | of the old school, independently of its growing 
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dulness, which soon would have insured for it 
a natural death, was unable to withstand the 
shock of the French revolution, which pervaded 
the literature of Europe with the energy and 
change of a new life; and the example of Burns 
and Cowper, which was the first poetical re- 
sult of the new spirit that was moving, was 
sufficient- to announce to their countrymen the 
opening of the field into which they were to 
enter and take possession. And yet it was 
nothing else, after all, than a return to truth and 
nature. There was no new world to be discov- 
ered, no new language to be created: nothing 
more was needed than the adaptation of the 
natural feelings of the seventeenth century to 
the form and mode of the nineteenth; to let the 
true and tuneful spirit of the Elizabethan age 
speak in the language and spirit of the reign of 
George III. This was done accordingly, and the 
result was the formation of the third great school 
of English poetry. Attempts, indeed, have been 
made by theorists to assign a foreign paternity 
to each of these schools, and to prove that as the 
first was derived from Greece, and the second 
from France, in like manner the third was the 
offspring of German literature acting upon the 
English mind, instead of a spontaneous and natu- 
ral product. But what had Burns, and Cowper, 
and Crabbe to do with German literature, either 
directly or indirectly? Or where is the evidence 
of its influence in the writings of Southey, Camp- 
bell, Scott, and Byron? In this matter, at least, 
too much homage has been paid, and too much 
honour attributed to the land of Klopstock and 
Goethe. 

Among the fathers of our modern poetry we 
have mentioned the name of Crabbe, and to it 
may be added that of Gifford. They belonged 
equally to the past and present period, and were 
fit successors to Cowper, whose daring march 
they followed. George Crabbe, who was born 
in 1754, after receiving a very narrow education, 
commenced his career by writing in the poet's 
corner of provincial journals; and at the age of 
eighteen was successful in # prize poem on “Hope,” 
which was given for competition in the Lady's 
Magazine. Thus emboldened for a higher at- 
tempt, he threw himself-into authorship, and 
repaired to London with a capital of £3 and a 
bundle of manuscripts; but the money was soon 
spent, his poems were rejected by the publishers, 
and a period of starvation followed, from which 
he was happily rescued by the patronage of Ed- 
mund Burke, and afterwards of Chancellor Thur- 
low, the latter of whom, in consequence of Crabbe 
entering into holy orders in 1782, presented him 
to two crown livings, the duties of which he dis- 
charged to the end of his life (1882) with great 
aeeas and fidelity. The first public produc- 
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tion of Crabbe, the “Library,” was published in 
1781; two years afterwards followed the “ Vil- 
lage,” a work which secured the applause of 
Burke and Johnson, and the substantial patron- 
age of the chancellor; and in 1785 appeared his 
“Newspaper,” by which the fame he had acquired 
as a poet was permanently established. A long 
interval of twenty-two years succeeded, which, 
far from being spent in idleness, were occupied 
to the full with the sacred duties of his calling; 
but his poetical career, instead of being ended, 
burst forth anew, and with greater energy than 
ever, in his “ Parish Register,” “Borough,” ‘‘ Tales 
in Verse,” and his last and best work, the “Tales 
of the Hall,” with which the series closed, in 1819. 
Thus Crabbe, as a poet, was equally identified 
with the past and the present period, while he 
occupied a place in the foremost rank of each. 
The characteristics of his poetry may be easily 
summed up. He had little imagination, or even 
fancy, those qualities that constitute the most 
essential requisites of a poet; but in describing 
nature as he found it, no poet has ever surpassed, 
and few, if any, have equalled him. The same 
quality distinguishes his “Tales,” which amply 
verify the axiom that truth is stranger than fic- 
tion; and it is upon this painter-like fidelity of 
delineation, in the absence of every idealizing 
tendency, that the charm of his poetry is to be 
found. 

The early difficulties with which Crabbe had 
to struggle were felt in a still greater degree by 
William Gifford, who was born in 1756, his father 
being nothing but a poor sailor, and afterwards 
a wandering tinker; while William, who was left 
an orphan at the age of thirteen, had no better 
patronage than that of the fish-women of his 
native town, and was almost wholly self-taught. 
But his thirst for knowledge, and his indomitable 
resolution, carried him through every difficulty; 
and while he was but an apprentice to a shoe- 
maker, and unable to purchase writing materials, 
he worked out his calculations in algebra upon 
scraps of leather with the point of an awl. In 
this rude fashion he trained himself in the rudi- 
ments of science and literature, until his remark- 
able acquirements procured him the means of a 
better education at Exeter College, Oxford; and 
when he became an author, he so greatly signal- 
ized his talents and acquirements by his transla- 
tions of Juvenal and Persius, and his original 
poems the “Baviad” and “Meeviad,” that he was 
appointed editor of the Quarterly Review, which 
he conducted from its commencement until 1825. 
The poetry of Gifford was essentially that of a 
critic and satirist, while its chief victims were the 
Della Crusca school of poets, who had started up 
at this period of literary revolution to charm the 
ears and vitiate the taste of the public with their 
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frothy inanities and diseased sentimentalism. 
Upen these poetical impostors he came down 
with tremendous power in his “ Baviad,” which 
he published in 1794, and its continuation, the 
“ Meeviad,” which appeared in 1796. They were 
discharges of artillery, under which the Della 
Cruscan school was dissolved like a waterspout. 
And in good time this exploit was achieved, as 
the vicious taste which Gifford so mercilessly 
attacked had begun to infect several young writ- 
ers, who needed such a disenchantment before 
they took that place in the world of letters which 
they afterwards occupied. As may easily be sur- 
mised, the poetry that could produce such a re- 
sult was of no ordinary excellence; but as its 
object was temporary, it ceased to be remem- 
bered after its work had been accomplished, so 
that in the able and merciless editor of the Quar- 
terly the author of the “Meviad”’ may be said to 
have disappeared as a poet. 

The short-lived Della Crusca style had scarcely 
expired when a new appeared, called in derision 
the “Lake school of poetry,” which was neither so 
worthy of obloquy, nor so easily to be overthrown. 
Its chief principle, in direct opposition to the ex- 
travagant and inflated spirit of its predecessor, 
was that poetry was nothing more than the real 
language of men in a state of vivid sensation, re- 
duced to metrical arrangement. In this way, the 
babble of old age and the stammerings of infancy, 
the boisterous declamations of the illiterate clown 
and the lisping twaddle of the milkmaid, were 
orthodox poetry, if only truly paraphrased in 
proper rhyme and measure. And loud was the 
merriment of critics when the first illustrations 
of this narrow and erroneous theory appeared; 
they were likened to an anthem on a jew’s-harp, 
or the performance of an oratorio on a penny 
whistle; while the poems themselves, iu spite 
of their intrinsic excellence, afforded too much 
ground for the comparison. But the theory was 
founded on truth, though not the whole truth; 
its adherents were men of high mark; and when 
they rectified and enlarged its principles and 
sphere of operation, they produced such works 
that the term “Laker” ceased to be a word of 
derision. How, indeed, could it be otherwise with 
a school which had Wordsworth for its founder, 
and Southey, Coleridge, and Wilson for its sup- 
porters and advocates ? 

Of William Wordsworth, the venerable octo- 
genarian, who but lately departed from among 
us, it is difficult as yet to form a proper estimate. 
At first he was the object of general ridicule 
aud neglect; afterwards, when his real worth 
was appreciated, these feelings were exchanged 
for the opposite extreme, so that he was rated as 
equal, if not superior, to Milton himself. But 
now an ebb has again commenced, of which it is 
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impossible to foresee the limits, or conjecture the 
precise place which posterity will assign to him 
among the great poets of the nineteenth century. 
He was educated at Cambridge; and to his scho- 
larship he added the experience of travel over 
several countries of Europe, by which he was 
enabled to divest himself of whatever predilec- 
tions he may have entertained for the national 
established style of poetry, and mature his theory 
by a wide range of observation. On returning 
home he addressed himself to the purposed work 
of his life, and in which he persevered to the 
close—to be the poet of nature and expounder of 
its high principles, let the world receive or reject 
them as it pleased. His plan, indeed, as it was 
finally developed after years of meditation and 
seclusion, was as vast as it was new and daring. 
It was to be embodied in a poem in three parts, 
entitled the “ Recluse,” of which the large poem, 
the “Excursion,” formed only a single part. The 
whole was to constitute a “Gothic church,” to 
contain “ views of man, nature, and society,” and 
“having for its principal object the sensations 
and opinions of a poet living in retirement.” Not 
years but ages would have been required for the 
completion of such a cathedral, if we may judge 
from the single wing which he lived to complete. 
But in addition to the “Excursion,” Wordsworth 
considered his other poems as nothing more than 
little cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses of 
the vast whole; and when published collectively, 
they were given under the following heads:—1. 
Poems referring to Childhood; 2. Poems founded 
on the Affections; 3. Poems of the Fancy; 4. 
Poems of the Imagination; 5. Sonnets, Inscrip- 
tions, &c. It would be hard to guess whether 
such a plan preceded the poems themselves, or 
was an after-thought of their suggestion. 

Like most of those who are born poets, and 
destined to poetical eminence, the preludings of 
Wordsworth commenced at an early period, so 
that some of the poems of his collected works were 
written at the age of sixteen. But it was in his 
“ Lyrical Ballads,” which were published in 1798 
and 1800, that he appeared before the world as an 
author, and announced his new theory of poetry. 
He declared in the preface of the work, that the 
purposes of poetry might be effected “ by fitting to 
metrical arrangement a selection of the real lan- 
guage of men in a state of vivid sensation;” and 
the ballads themselves were given as experiments 
to ascertain how far this object could be effected. 
But such a new strain only set the teeth of the 
public on edge, and provoked the mirth of the 
critics, who united themselves as one hostile 
party to hunt down the strange intruder. Sel- 
dom, indeed, has a poet been so ridiculed, and 
more seldom still has eo great an outcry, been 
confronted with such tranquil indifference.” Con- 
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fident in the truth of his theory, Wordsworth 
persisted in ita illustration, but with a selection 
of higher themes, which demanded a more ele- 
vated strain of sentiment and language. The 
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perseverance of years was finally too much even 
for the hostility of critics, and the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of his poetry compelled them to admire 
what they had at first endeavoured to write 
down, and recognize him as one of the best, as 
well as most original, of British poets. The 
philosophical style of his principal poem, the 
“ Excugion,” its metaphysical disquisitions and 
lack of incident, will never make it a favourite, 
except with a chosen few who can penetrate its 
depth and sympathize with its feelings; but 
the smaller poems of Wordsworth, such as his 
* Ruth,” “ Laodamia,” “Yarrow Unvisited and 
Revisited,” “Intimations of Immortality from 
Recollections of Early Childhood,” “Tintern Ab- 
bey,” and the like, possess in themselves a poetry 
and a power, independent of the aid of language 
and the trickery of sentiment, which will con- 
tinue to secure admiration for their intrinsic ex- 
cellence, let the fushion of succeeding schools be 
what it may. With such a conviction the vener- 
able poet himself was gladdened before he de- 
parted from a world in which his welcome had 
been so churlish, and his labours so thanklessly 
repaid. 

A kindred spirit, and friend of Wordsworth, 
who would have rivalled, and perhaps even have 
excelled him as a poet, had his energy of purpose 
been equal to his genius and endowments, was 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. This remarkable man 
was born at St. Mary Ottery, Devonshire, of 
which parish his father was rector, in 1772, and 
was educated first at Christ’s Hospital, London, 
and afterwards at Jeaua’ College,Cumbridge. But 
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at the age of twenty his eccentric disposition 
induced him to flee from college, and enlist as a 
private in a regiment of dragoons, where his un- 
fitness for ordinary drill and his learned intel- 
lectual conversation betrayed the scholar, and 
were the means $f restoring him to his friends. 
After publishing the “Fall of Robespierre,’ a poem 
which died unnoticed, and delivering a course of 
lectures on the French revolution, which failed 
to obtain popularity, Coleridge, in conjunction 
with Southey, and a young poet named Lovell, 
dreamed of the regeneration and perfectibility 
of the human race, until they reduced it to a 
gospel, under the name of Pantisocracy, which 
they forthwith began to preach in the commer- 
cial town of Bristol. But its thrifty, money- 
making citizens could see nothing attractive in 
a form of society in which every man was to be 
upon the level of his fellows, and all things to 
be enjoyed in common; and disappointed in their 
hopes of the regeneration of England, the three 
resolved to transfer their millennium to the new 
world of America. The dream was fortunately 
dissolved, by the marriage of the enthusiasts 
to three sisters residing in Bristol; and on be- 
coming a husband, Coleridge commenced a news- 
paper, called the Watchman, and began a new 
career as a preacher in a Unitarian chapel; but 
these attempts, as well as every subsequent one, 
ended in failure; for with his visionary habits, 
and utter want of perseverance and worldly pru- 
dence, no attempt could prosper in his hands, or 
pursuit be continued to its close. Thus especially 
it fared with his poetry, which was a series of 
magnificent attempts, that either broke down 
mid-way, or were hurried to an abrupt and un- 
satisfactory conclusion. It was unfortunate for 
him, also, that he betook himself to opium-eating, 
through which his mind was still farther un- 
settled, and his power to choose unstrung. From 
1816 to 1834, the year of his death, he lived 
under the affectionate care of a physician at High- 
gate, where he published the greater part of his 
works, and delighted the throngs who repaired 
to him by the witchery of his conversation. His 
poems—which from their incompleteness showed 
what he might and could have done, and the 
perusal of which will always qualify the delight 
and astonishment of their readers with regret— 
consist of juvenile poems, odes, ballads, dramas, 
and translations, in all of which his imagination 
gleams like the sun bursting fitfully through 
cloud and vapour, while the language itself is a 
music that charms the ear, eveh when the senti- 
ment is tame or defective, Besides being a poet, 
Coleridge was also journalist, theologian, meta- 
physician, and political writer; but his writings 
in these different departments exhibit the same 
fragmentary character, with a double portion of 
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that haze and mystery with which his poetical 
productions are but occasionally obscured. But 
it was more in his conversations than even his 
writings that his best and brightest ideas were 
embodied; he discoursed rather than conversed, 
while every listener was willihgly silent. But 
these monologues have passed ‘Away with the 
generation that listened, and can leave nothing 
better than a traditional remembrance. 

A very different poet from Wordsworth and 
Coleridge was Sir Walter Scott, whose poetry 
has no sympathy with 
metaphysical specula- 
tion, and who had no 
thought of construct- 
ing a poem for the 
purpose of evolving a 
theory. To him the 
rude grandeur and 
stirring every-day life 
of a feudal castle, and 
the dust of the tourna- 
ment and battle-field, 
had more attractions 
than all the philoso- 
phical systems which 
poetry could resolve 
into tuneful numbers, 
so that he was the 
poet of action instead 
of thought, of the real 
and visible,ratherthan 
mere abstractions. He 
was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1771, and 
was the descendant of 
barons who had figured 
in Border raids and Scottish history; and this last 
circumstance, combined with his early intellectual 
nurture in the ancient ballads and legends with 
which his ancestors were connected, may be said 
to have formed the character of his genius, as 
well as his career in life. He was to be the 
poet of ancient Scottish chivalry, and the restorer 
of the old feudal style of living, which he was so 
well fitted to illustrate. Even sickness came to 
aid this destination, by making lively reading 
necessary for his amusement, and he had amassed 
an amount of literary and historical fiction before 
his sixteenth year was completed, which not only 
s2rved as the incentive of his future path of ex- 
cellence, but the bountiful source from which it 
was supplied. When weightier studies had ma- 
tured his mind and confirmed his choice, he 
commenced his poetical vocation prudently and 
eautiously, by translations from the German, a 
few short original ballads, and the congenial task 
of editing the “Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der.” In 1805 he published his firat large origi- 
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nal poem, the “Lay of the Last Minetrel;” and 
the ringing of the old Scottish romantic harp, 
which had been unheard for three centuries, and 
which had never sounded with such a compass, 
arrested the public attention, and was listened to 
with delight and wonder. His genius, thus di- 
rected into ita right path, was animated by his 
characteristic industry, and in 1808 appeared 
his “Marmion,” a poem of more elevated char- 
acter than the “Lay,” and in which the stirring 
description of the battle of Flodden is scarcely 
excelled by any pic- 
ture of a similar kind 
in the whole range of 
Homeric poetry. In 
1810 he produced the 
most finished and also 
the most popular of 
his works, the “Lady 
of the Lake;” and in- 
dependently of the 
loud commendation 
with which it was 
read and re-read, its 
excellence was signal- 
ly attested by its ef- 
fects in making Loch 
Katrine and the Tro- 
sachs — places as yet. 
unknown even in Scot- 
land itself—renowned 
over Europe for the 
beauty and grandeur 
of their scenery, and 
the favourite haunts 
of an universal pil- 
grimage. During the 
next four years he published successively the 
“Vision of Don Roderic,” “Rokeby,” aud the 
“Lord of the Isles;” but the high standard es- 
tablished by his previous works had made the 
public fastidious, and these last productions, not- 
withstanding their excellence, and their many 
detached portions of surpassing beauty, could 
not sustain the untiring wing which his fame 
had maintained through his first three epics. Of 
this, indeed, he was himself conscious; and he 
felt, besides, that a young competitor for the 
throne of poetry had entered the field, with 
every promise of success, This was Lord Byron, 
who had already commenced in earnest, and 
taken the public admiration by storm. Un- 
willing, however, to resign his supremacy 
without a struggle, and unable so suddenly to 
forego those tasks which seemed so necessary 
for hia intellectual existence, Scott published 
anonymously the “Bridal of Triermain,” and 
“Harold the Dauntless ;", but the experiment 
was enough, for these poems, unsupported by the 
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prestige of his name, were tried by their own 
merits, and set aside as mere imitations, and 
works of ordinary merit. But where the intel- 
lectual career of others would have ended, his as 
yet had but commenced; for he now produced 
that wonderful series, the Waverley Novels, by 
which a new life of renown—and one of even a 
higher kind than the old—was secured; and he 
who had been one among the foremost of our 
poets became incontestably the first of our novel- 
iste. His splendid career in this new field till 
the close, his other literary performances, and the 
incessant action of his intellect, until its powers 
were arrested by utter exhaustion and paralysis, 
would of themselves require a history, which, 
however, is too well known to require repetition. 
Even to the last, his trembling fingers sought 
the pen which he had no longer strength to 
guide; and he died in 1832, after an amount and 
an excellence of literary labour for which it 
would be difficult in the whole range of modern 
intellectual history to find a parallel. 

Another eminent poet of the period, and also 
multifarious writer, whose labours were incessant, 
and who, like Scott, died over-wearied and worn 
out with intellectual toil, was Robert Southey. 
He was born at Bristol, and educated at Oxford; 
but his adoption of Socinian opinions disquali- 
fied him both for university honours and the 
clerical profession, while his early attempts in 
poetry, and the commendations with which they 
had been rewarded, pointed out to him a course 
of action more suited to his tastes and studies. 
Like Coleridge, also, with whom he associated, he 
became a Jacobin and apostle of Pantisocracy; but 
like him, also, as years and experience increased, 
he learned to abjure his errors, both religious and 
political. Before this occurred, however, he had 
published his drama of “Wat Tyler,” and his 
epic of “Joan of Arc,” in which he gave his 
Jacobinism full and free scope, and which pro- 
ductions were afterwards unmercifully flung in 
his teeth, when he became the equally zealous 
champion of high-church and high-tory princi- 
ples. Notwithstanding his great qualifications, 
and the allurements of ambition, Southey’s love 
of literature was so confirmed, that he gladly re- 
tired from the competition for wealth and office, 
and gave himself wholly to study and author- 
ship, which he continued to the end of his days. 
His production of epics, which was as fertile as 
that of Sir Richard Blackmore himself, and 
which excited the ridicule of his enemies, would 
have deserved the outcry it produced, did we not 
take into account not only the prolific character 
of Southey’s genius, but the systematic diligence 
and industry with which he turned every day and 
every hour to account. It must also be confessed 
, that, with all their excellence, his poems abound 
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with gorgeous images and a rich flow of language, 
rather than profound thought or genuine emotion. 
His poem of “Joan of Arc,” in which he was 
assisted by Coleridge, was published at the early 
age of twenty-two; and in 1800, four years after 
this production appeared, he gave forth the 
“wild and wondrous song” of “Thalaba the De- 
stroyer,” one of the most gorgeous of Arabian tales 
as well as epic poems, which has for its theme 
the overthrow of the magicians by whom the 
world was troubled and seduced, and the ruin of 
their inaccessible ocean temple, the Domdaniel. 
This was followed in 1805 by “Madoc,” a poem 
founded on the tradition of the discovery of 
America by a Welsh prince of that name, long 
before the voyage of Columbus. In 1810 
Southey published the “Curse of Kehama,” a 
tale of Hindoostan, founded upon its strange 
mythology, of which he avails himself with won- 
derful power and facility; and in 1814 appeared 
“Roderic, the Last of the Goths,” which was also 
the last of his epics, having for its theme the 
invasion of Spain by the Moors, and the adven- 
tures of the Spanish king, after he was supposed to 
have perished in the battle of Xeres. But these 
large works, which might have sufficed for a life- 
time, were but a tithe of Southey’s productions; 
for his other volumes, both of prose and verse, 
the former comprising history, biography, belles- 
lettres, &¢., would be too numerous to particu- 
larize, notwithstanding the importance of their 
subjects, and the admirable style in which they 
are written. It is enough to mention his “ Life 
of Nelson,” which from its high acceptance in 
the navy, and its influence in the cherishing of 
nautical heroism, may well be called a national 
work, and invaluable public boon. And yet, 
with all this fertility, Southey is said to have 
destroyed more than he ever published. His 
epics are now generally forgotten, but several of 
his smaller poems are still as fresh in the public 
mind, and as affectionately cherished, as when 
they first appeared. He died in 1843, after 
having outlived for several years that power of 
thought which he had wielded with such inde- 
fatigable mastery, and that vivid imagination 
which had given life and wings to his thoughts, 
and when his eloquence had sunk into the silence 
of idiotcy or the stammerings of childhood. But 
his mission had been accomplished, and few of 
his contemporaries had fulfilled their appointed 
task so virtuously and so ably. 

The poetry of the period had now assumed the 
romantic character, and consisted chiefly of stir- 
ring narratives and striking incidents, in which 
its descriptive spirit was embodied and its inapira- 
tion expressed. These narratives, aleo, instead® 
of partaking of the old epic form, were stories 
connected with the chivalry of the middle ages, 
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the events of rural and pastoral life, or the mar- 
vels of remote lands and their wild mythology. 
The poetical world had been so long laid to sleep, 
and had settled into so déep a repose, that no 
ordinary interruptions were needed to waken it 
into life and activity. But while this new spirit 
was apt at times to run wild from the very exu- 
berance of its youthful energies, there was one 
poet of the day, and he too of high note and 
influence. in whom truth and nature were identi- 
fied with strict classical rule, and who combined 
the fervour and originality of the new school of 
poetry with the proprieties of the old. We 
allude to Thomas Campbell, one of those mas- 
ter spirits of the age, whose place is likely to be 
long unoccupied. This accomplished scholar, and 
sensitive, fastidious poet, was born in Glasgow, 
in 1777. At the college of his native city he 
was distinguished in boyhood, not only by the 
great superiority of his classical attainments, but 
also his early attempts in poetry, and his spirited 
translations from the Greek tragedians, especially 
Euripides. After residing for some time among 
the romantic scenery of the Highlands, he moved 
to Edinburgh, and there, at the age of twenty-one, 
published his great poem, the ‘Pleasures of 
Hope,” which the public welcomed with delight, 
on account of the grandeur of its thoughts, the 
fervour of its feelings, and the stately, melodious 
language with which they were clothed. Although 
this classical work gives occasional indications 
of the immaturity of youth, its merits have 
withstood the test of half a century, a trial in 
which many of its more ostentatious contem- 
porary productions have failed; it is now recog- 
nized as an established standard in our language; 
and as long as genuine healthful poetry is studied, 
the “ Pleasures of Hope” will maintain its merited 
ascendency. Campbell’s next work, after a long 
interval, was “Gertrude of Wyoming,” a pathetic 
tale of an Indian onslaught upon the village of 
that name during the American war; but although 
this poem is of even superior excellence to the 
first, it did not secure the same amount of popu- 
larity. The “Pleasures of Hope,” indeed, written 
by one so young, had raised the most extrava- 
gant expectations, and when “Gertrude” ap- 
peared, the public ear had been already stimu- 
lated by the more exciting chivalrous epics of 
Scott. His last poetical work was “Theodric,” 
a Swiss tale of domestic life, which he published 
in 1824, It is not, however, upon these produc- 
tions that the poetical fame of Campbell will 
especially reat, but rather upon his smaller poems, 
such as “O'Connor's Child,” the “Last Man,” 
and atill more, upon the “Battle of Hohenlin- 
den,” and the “Battle of the Baltic.” Compared, 
indeed, with the amount of his genins, and the 
period to which his life was extended, it is to 
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be regretted that the quantity of his poetry was 
not commensurate. But the fastidiousness of 
his taste, which paused at every word and weighed 
every syllable—that musical scrupulosity which 
was the fruitful source of his shortcomings a8 
well as his excellencies—made his poetical pro- 
ductions be thus few and far between, where 
every individual line was a carefully polished 
gem, over which he could not labour enough. 
To dash right onward through rough and smooth, 
like the other poets of the day, was a steeple- 
chase progress, wholly alien to his nature, and in 
which he would assuredly have broke down 
before half the course had been cleared. Like 
many of his illustrious brethren of the period, 
also, Thomas Campbell was not exclusively a 
poet, but a writer upon literature in general; and 
therefore, besides several original and compiled 
works in prose which he produced, and a course 
of lectures on poetry, he was editor for several 
years of the Vew Monthly Magazine. Literature, 
indeed, was his profession and source of subsist- 
ence, and his exertions were stimulated by the 
necessity of supporting his mother, sisters, and 
other relations who were dependent upon his 
labours. laving repaired to Boulogne for the 
recovery Of his health, he died there in 1844. 

Of all the poets we have hitherto mentioned, 
the undeviating aim of each, whatever might be 
his sphere of sentiment, was to inculcate the 
principles of a high morality and sound philo- 
sophy. But across this fair and bright horizon 
Lord Byron passed like a meteor, paling all others 
by his superior lustre, as well as disturbing them 
by the eccentricity of his orbit. As if to mark 
him out, also, for a course different from others, 
and doom him to follow it to the close, the cir- 
cumstances of his parentage, early life, and edu- 
cation were different from those of other men, 
and stamped both upon himself and his works 
an impress that was exclusively his own. Al- 
though of a noble, time-honoured race, his father 
was an impoverished spendthrift and rowé, and 
his mother a termagant; and under the care of the 
latter—who seems to have been more than half- 
mad, and of whose management it was doubtful 
whether her unreasonable fondness or frantic 
hatred would best succeed in destroying the nurs- 
ling which it perverted—he was reared from in- 
fancy to manhvod. In addition to these domestic 
discomforts, aggravated by such limited means 
as, to people of name and rank, are the worst kind 
of poverty, the mind of Byron, nursed into over- 
sensitiveness, was confirmed in misanthropy by a 
physical defect in one of his feet. He was active, 
buoyant, and adventurous, but elnb-footed; and 
the eyes that admired his remarkable personal 
heanty, which exhibited the countenance and 
bust of Apollo, could not fail to rest upon the 
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incongruity of his deformed foot, and the awk- | and “Lara;” and such was their popularity, that 
ward, constrained gait which it occasioned. Had} he was now considered as the occupant of Par- 
he possessed an ordinary, or even an ugly vis- | nassus, without equal orrival. Even Sir Walter 
age, he might have passed comfortably on his | Scott was fain to abdicate the throne on which 


way unnoticed; but marked, as he felt himself to 
be among mankind, and separated from them by 
such glaring contrarieties, he soon learned to 
return their look of sympathy or wonder with 
a scowl, and regard every man with hatred or 
suspicion. By the death of his grand-uncle he 
became a lord at the age of eleven; but under the 
injudicious training of his mother, his accession 
to rank and fortune only furnished him with the 
means of escape into wild unregulated courses, 
which he pursued both at school and college. 
Still his genius predominated, and his hours of 
exceas were alternated with fits of gloomy seclu- 
sion, in which he read and studied, and thus 
unconsciously laid the groundwork of his future 
renown. Leaving the college at the age of nine- 
teen, he commenced his career of poet by pub- 
lishing a volume of his college productions, un- 
der the title of “Hours of Idleness;” but this 
work, notwithstanding the talent which it un- 
questionably indicated, was fiercely assailed by 
the Edinburgh reviewers, who were jealous on 
account of the privileges of the peerage, and re- 
solved that poetry should in no case be classed 
among them. This welcome into literary hfe had 
no tendency to soften Byron’s misanthropy, and 
he requited their satire by invectives more pun- 
gent than their own, in his next work of “Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” in which his 
poetical talents were more than doubled by the 
inspiration of hatred and revenge. Sated with 
the profligacies of London, and devoid of means 
adequately to support his rank, Lord Byron in 
1809 travelled for two years in Portugal, Spain, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, and upon his return 
published the two first cantos of “Childe Harold.” 
The world was astonished: was this the author 
of “ Hours of Idleness,” whom the critics had so 
summarily extinguished? Even those who had 
maligned him were now the first to recognize the 
youthful noble and man of pleasure as one of 
the foremost poets of the age. 

Having thus made so successful a recommence- 
ment, and carried the public suffrage by storm, 
Lord Byron was not slow to improve the advan- 
tage; his pen was a rapid one, and travel had 
stored his mind with such imagery and incidents 
as were best fitted for the purposes of poetry. 
The field which he selected, also, was untrodden 
ground, being the sunny and romantic East, into 
the confines of which European poetry as yet 
had scarcély ventured, and whose gorgeous re- 
gions were ao congenial to his own character and 
likings. In quick succession he produced the 
“Giaour,” the “Bride of Abydos,” the “Corsair,” 
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the popular voice had placed him, and seek out 
for himself that new dominion which he so 
happily found. Lord Byron at this period 
married, but the union was an unhappy one; a 
separation soon followed; and maddened with in- 
dignation, as well as penetrated with the deepest 
grief, his lordship bade farewell to his country for 
ever, and passed the rest of his years chiefly in 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, alternating a 
life of reckless adventure and dissipation with 
such poetical productions as are seldom equalled, 
even by men of meditative seclusian, and severe, 
long-continued study; while his powers, instead 
of flagging, seemed only to become more vigorous 
at every successive attempt. In this manner he 
rapidly threw off dramatic poems, mysteries, 
tragedies, tales—every variety of poetry, in each 
of which he showed himself an unrivalled mas- 
ter; while his last and longest production, “Don 
Juan,” besides being the highest specimen of his 
intellectual talents arid powers, was also the con- 
centration of all his moral offences as poet and 
author. Thus, when as yet he had only reached 
the age of thirty-five, he had lived a whole cen- 
tury of life, in which sensual enjoyment had 
been drained to the uttermost, and an intellec- 
tual renown attained that had grown and bright- 
ened to the last, leaving him almost uothing more 
either to enjoy or desire. Even at this stage, 
however, a new life, and one more noble and 
distinguished, seemed to await him. Greece, the 
ancient birth-place and home of heroism and 
poetry, was struggling, after centuries of oppres- 
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sion, to resume her place as a nation, instead of 
being a mere degraded province of aliens and 
barbarians; and Byron generously threw him- 
self into this all but hopeless cause, of which he 
soon became the best life and promise. But it 
was the last flash of the lamp, the brightest of 
his efforts, that was the prelude not of revival 
but extinction; and worn out and heart-broken 
by difficulties and disappointments that made 
his generous sacrifices unavailing, he expired at 
Missolonghi on the 19th of April, 1824. 

Poetry so powerful as that of Lord Byron, and 
at the same time so acceptable to the general 
taste, could not fail to produce a striking effect 
upon the general aspect of society. It was not 
merely that young men endeavoured to dress and 
look ala Byron; that general conversation became 
a chatter about gazelles, bulbuls, “pale Phin- 
gari,” and the land of the sun; that unfledged 
rhymers attempted his style of writing, and pro- 
duced such travesties as imitation has seldom out- 
heroded; and that a moping, whining, life-loath- 
ing, and world-hating sentimentality became the 
fashion, in which every one endeavoured to act 
the part of a woe-begone victim and martyr. 
These were perversities of taste too annoying to 
be tolerated, and too ridiculous to endure; and 
such frothy sorrows were quickly blown away 
by universal scorn and derision. But there was 
a deeper and far more mischievous spell in his 
poetry, which had better intellects for its victims. 
Lord Byron incessantly declaimed of his unme- 
rited wrongs, until his admirers wept over him 
as the most injured of men. He thundered his 
maledictions against the human race at large, and 
his overwhelmed readers re-echoed the charge. 
They imbibed his misanthropy with his poetry, 
and began to fear that benevolence, truth, and 
justice had either left the earth, or retired into 
some unknown corner. But besides this ne- 
gative scepticism, the spirit of his works incul- 
cated a more active immorality. The pirate who 
scuttled ships and cut throats without scruple, 
might have his “thousand crimes” in some mea- 
sure redeemed by his “one virtue.” He who ran 
away with the wife of a Turk, might slay her 
husband if he was so unreasonable as to punish 
her infidelity. In love or in hate, the intensity 
of the passion justified the wildest and worst of 
its effects. Such a code of morals was accom- 
panied with a correspondent hatred of Christi- 
anity, and universal scepticism on all religious 
restraints; and these, expressed not in the cold 
dogmatic language of the schools, but the impas- 
sioned eloquencg ef poetry, and with all the 
seductive powers of despondent doubt or wither- 
ing sarcasm, were more widely influential than 
argument and disonasion. Thus, stripped of ita 
beauty, the poetey of Byron was a residuum of 
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misanthropy, profligacy, and irreligion, whose 
tendency was to corrupt the morals and pervert 
the religious faith of society at large; and as it 
was universally admired, these pernicious effects 
were more or less correspondent with ita range. 
Improved as was the age, it was not yet proof to 
such seductions, impersonated as they were in 
that mysterious poet, whose very life was a 
riddle and a mystery, which all wondered at and 
none was able to solve. But the evil was not to 
be lasting. Society awoke, and with a recoil of 
indignation and shame. They were angry with 
the deceiver, and ashamed of their own culpable 
facility; while one of the best symptoms of their 
repentance was their growing admiration of the 
pure, tranquil, heavenward poetry of Words- 
worth, which Byron had scorned, and fain would 
have extinguished. The effects of this reaction, 
also, have been manifested to the present day. 
Byron is still recognized as one of our greatest 
poets, and the fame of his genius has nothing 
less than its due in literary and popular estima- 
tion. But his poetry is read with a protest, and 
his sentiments are viewed no longer with ad- 
miration, but with blame and regret. 

Another powerful but erratic intellect in the 
poetry of the day was Percy Bysshe Shelley, the 
friend of Lord Byron, and whose character and 
career, though totally different, were yet in many* 
points so similar to those of his more robust as- 
sociate. Like Byron, he was of an ancient and 
noble family, and was born to the inheritance of 
a splendid fortune and a baronetcy; while such 
was the precocity of his intellect, that before he 
had attained the legal age of manhood he had 
astonished society by the splendour of his liter- 
ary productions, and disturbed it by his daring 
opinions. For his atheism he was expelled from 
the university of Oxford; and in consequence of 
his marriage with a lady of inferior rank, he was 
disowned and expelled by his family. All this 
had taken place while he was still in his nonage, 
but succeeding years only deepened and con- 
firmed these strange tendencies, so that while his 
fortune, and even his children were taken from 
him, on account of his avowed belief that all 
human laws and institutions were nothing else 
than tyranny, his devotedness to atheism was so 
intense, that for it he would willingly have gone 
to the stake, if all religions had been but bound 
to it along with him. From opinions like these 
it might be inferred that his conduct would be 
utterly unscrupulous and immoral; but nothing 
could be a greater mistake; for with such a creed, 
or rather, with such an abnegation of all creeds 
whatever, few men could be more gentle in spirit, 
more benevolent in action, more pure and up- 
right in daily word and deed, ao that his prin- 
ciples and his life were the strangest and most 
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perplexing of all antitheses. After a short and 
melancholy life, in which he toiled as the apostle 
of atheism, and in which he evinced the devoted- 
ness without securing the esteem or confidence 
of a martyr—and feeling as if this world was a 
desert, while there was no hope or promise of a 
better—this man of wondrous contrarieties, who 
had passed a few lonely years of self-imposed 
exile in Switzerland and Italy, was drowned 
while on a marine excursion in the Gulf of 
Spezzia, in 1822. The principal poems of Shelley 
are “Queen Mab,” the “Revolt of Islam,” “Pro- 
metheus Unbound,” the “Tragedy of Beatrice 
Cenci,” and “Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude.” 
The qualities of his poetry are rich exuberance 
of imagination and unbounded command of lan- 
guage, so that his pictures are brilliant sunshine, 
and his verses a continual music. His themes, 
also, and his mode of treating them, are so ori- 
ginal that they, waft the reader into a new 
world, where everything promises to be more 
beautiful than any that can be found in the old. 
But it is a world in which there is neither God 
nor temple, neither altar nor worshipper: its in- 
habitants are phantoms, and its light is not from 
heaven; and however it may at first allure, the 
heart seeks to escape from it, and return to a 
world of reality und creatures of flesh and blood. 
Even the sensual, under this lack of the spiritual, 
would have thrown the stir and relief of human 
life at least into the scene; but this the pure 
mind of Shelley disdained to impart, so that all, 
however vast and beautiful, is cold and pulseless, 
and therefore without sympathy and attractive- 
ness. But what more could the poetry of athe- 
ism have achieved? It was as if a great experi- 
ment, under its most attractive form, had been 
tried upon humanity and found wanting, so that, 
after the example of Shelley, no erring spirit 
should repeat the attempt, in the hope that it 
will prove successful. His poetry, in spite of its 
intrinsic beauty and power, was never popular, 
and has already fallen into general neglect. 

A poet in many respects similar to Shelley was 
John Keats. He too attempted to find in this 
material world a paradise that would suffice as a 
home for immortals; but being no metaphysician 
like Shelley, and having no religious antipathies 
to gratify, he endeavoured to fill up the spiritual 
void which the, other had produced by recalling 
the mythology of the classical ages, and recog- 
nizing a divine power under ancient types and 
names. With him, nymphs, fauns, and dryads 
sufficed to circulate life and beauty throughout 
creation, with Pan or Jove to preside over them 
as father and director. John Keats was born in 
London, towards the close of 1796, and was of 
humble parentage, being the son of a livery-stable 
keeper. He was apprenticed at an early period 
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| to a surgeon at Edmonton; but his delicate sensi- 


bility and overflowing imagination unfitted him 
for the profession, which he quickly relinquished 
for more congenial studies. He was from earliest 
life a poet, and a poet he resolved exclusively to 
be to the close. His firat poetical production 
was “Endymion,” a work that, overflowing with 
youthful enthusiasm and richness of imagination, 
and giving token of the wonderful fertility of the 
soil and the promise of future excellence, was 
also, as might have been expected, luxuriant even 
to raukness in errors and redundancies. But in- 
stead of hailing this abundance with welcome, 
and waiting for the season of a more matured 
experience, by which these natural excesses would 
have been corrected, the critics fell mercilessly 
upon the faults of Endymion,” and overwhelmed 
it with scorn and derision. This was mainly 
the work of the Quarterly Review, whose ire, was 
kindled by the knowledge that Keats was the 
protégé of Leigh Hunt and his party; and it was 
alleged that Gifford, the editor of the Quarterly, 
had expressed his determination to crush the 
poem, even before it issued from the press, The 
sensitive mind of the young poet, already morbid 
from incipient consumption, was lacerated by 
this iniquitous infliction; and in consequence of 
his failing health, a residence in a warmer climate 
was judged necessary: but the remedy was tried 
too late, for Keats died at Rome in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age, having thus been allowed 
to give nothing more than the promise of be- 
coming a poet equal to any of the age, as well as 
the founder of a new school of poetry. Besides 
“Endymion,” Keats produced “Hyperion,” a 
fragment, “Lamia,” and several smaller poems, 
all pervaded with that enthusiasm for the old 
Greek classical spirit, which he endeavoured to 
combine with the simplicity of the Elizabethan 
period; and in his latest productions there is full 
indication not only of a larger intellect, but a 
more refined taste, under which his poetical 
blemishes might have soon disappeared. But, 
like Shelley, he was too exclusively the poet of 
earth and time, of sentimental enjoyment and 
the present hour; and like Shelley, whom pro- 
bably in a few years he would have far surpassed, 
he failed to obtain general popularity. Though 
it is still the fashion to praise him, the reading 
of his works is already confined to a very small 
portion of admirers, whose enthusiasm makes 
some amends for their fewness, 

From these poets we pass to one who was 
too uneducated to care about Greek mythology, 
and too simple and straightforward to be en- 
tangled among metaphysical subtleties — one 
who saw nature as it really existed, instead 
of being be-haloed and be-shadowed by the 
caprices of imagination; and who, in describing 
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human emotion, looked inward upon his own 
heart, and delivered what he found there with- 
out addition or change. We allude to James 
Hogg, or, to call him by the name which he 
loved still better, the “‘ Ettrick Shepherd.” This 
powerful and original genius was born in Ettrick 
Forest, in 1773, and was descended from a race 
of shepherds; while his parents were so poor, 
that they could not give him even that measure 
of education which is regarded as the birthright 
of the humblest of our Scottish peasantry. In- 
deed, even his reading and writing might be said 
to have “come by chance,” as six months con- 
stituted the whole amount of his time of attend- 
ance at school. But he thus learned to spell 
the Bible, which constituted his great and only 
text-book of knowledge until he had nearly 
reached the age of manhood; his poetical models 
and authorities were the Psalms of David, and 
the ballads of Ettrick Forest; and the art of 
writing, he acquired by his own industry, while 
herding sheep upon the hill-side. With such 
teaching Hogg not only became a poet, but an 
aspirant for the highest place of poetry—he re- 
solved to be the successor of Burns himself, 
although with education and opportunities so 
greatly inferior to those of the Ayrshire plougi- 
man. After having written songs and ballads, 
and found a poet’s reward in hearing them sung 
by the lasses of the district, he collected and 
published them in a volume at Edinburgh, 
whither he had driven a flock of sheep, and sold 
them in the market. Fortunately for him, his 
poetical talents procured for him in 1801 the 
acquaintanceship of Sir Walter Scott, by whose 
encouragement and advice Hogg published a 
collection of his imitations of the old Border bal- 
lads, under the title of the “Mountain Bard,” 
which not only established his reputation as a 
poet, but procured him a considerable sum of 
money. Encouraged by this success, he resolved 
to devote himself to literature as a profession; 
but a series of attempts proved unsuccessful, 
until the publication of his best and most popular 
poem, the “Queen’s Wake,” established his posi- 
tion among the foremost poets of the day. After 
this, Hogs’s productions in poems, tales, and no- 
vels were numerous, all being equally character- 
ized by rich and vigorous originality; and these he 
published either in separate works, or in Black- 
wood's Magazine. His collected works amount 
in all to about thirty volumes, independently 
of contributions to magazines and periodicals. 
Still, nothing which he has written, however 
excellent, is equal to the “Queen’s Wake.” It 
describes a competition of Scottish minstrels at 
Holyrood before Queen Mury, on her return 
from France; and the subject gave the author a 
full opportunity for the display of his varied 
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powers of poetry, and his ample range of legen- 
dary lore, both in Highland, Lowland, and Bor- 
der incidents. But it was in fuiry-land, and its 
woudrous characters and wild events, that his 
genius shone with its brightest lustre. Nursed 
in the pastoral superstitions of Ettrick Forest, 
the beautiful world of fays and fairies had been 
the beloved home of the shepherd’s imagination, 
and when he writes of it he does it with patriotic 
fervour, as if he spoke of his own country, in 
which his happiest days had been passed, before 
he was exiled into the world of reality. .This is 
especially the case in the beautiful tale of “ Kil- 
meny,’ where the sentiments are inspiration, aud 
the language the perfection of music, so that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, in the whole 
range of Spenser’s “Faerie Queene” to find its 
parallel. As was his poetry, so was the poet— 
a vain but simple and original child of nature, 
whom the fashions of the world could neither 
polish nor pervert, and whom men were compelled 
to esteem and love, even when their laugh at him 
was at the loudest. After a life of literary toil, 
into which he seemed so strangely dropped, and 
in which he. nobly persevered to the last, James 
Hogg died at the age of sixty-four. 

Another Scottish poet, nursed under circum- 
stances almost as lowly and adverse, was Allan 
Cunningham—the “ Honest Allan” of Sir Walter 
Scott—who was born in the neighbourhood of 
Dumfries at the close of 1784. In consequence 
of family disappointments, he was obliged, at 
the early age of eleven, to become a stone-mason, 
and to pick up scholarship as he best might by 
his own efforts—but thus circumstanced, he be- 
came not only an excellent workman, but a young 
man distinguished beyond those of a far more 
ample education, by his superior knowledge and 
acquirements. Poetry, in which he was espe- 
cially to excel, formed but one of his intellec- 
tual pursuits, and the manner in which it was 
called into notice was somewhat strange and 
unusual. Cromek, the zealous worshipper of 
the Scottish muse, while in search of relics of 
“Nithsdale and Galloway Song,” obtained from 
the young stone-mason several songs and ballads 
of this character, which when published were 
found to be by far the best of the collection. 
Their very excellence, indeed, was thought too 
much for a period of rude undistinguished anti- 
quity; and on inquiry being instituted, it was 
found that “Honest Allan” himself had composed 
these choice specimens, and palmed them on the 
credulous enthusiastic Cromek as veritable anti- 
quities. The detection, however, of an imposi- 
tion so harmless, in which the only person to be 
defrauded of his due was Cunningham himeelf, 
made his merita be recognized as a poet of high 
order, and in 1810 he repaired to London, with 
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the purpose of devoting himself to a life of author- 
ship. After four years thus spent, his skill as 
a workman, combined with his natural taste in 
the arta, his general knowledge, and ingratiating 
manner, recommended him to the notice of 
Chantrey, the distinguished sculptor, by whom 
he was engaged as superintendent of his works; 
and in this situation Cunningham remained until 
the close of his life in 1842. His professional 
duties, however, did not prove a hinderance to 
his literary aspirations, which were continued 
in full vigour, and his pen was employed in a 
variety of departments to the end of his hon- 
oured career. His principal works are the 
“Maid of Elvar,” a romantic Spenserian poem 
illustrative of the old days of Dumfriesshire; 
“Sir Marmaduke Maxwell,” a dramatic poem, 
in which the character and incidents belong to 
Cunningham's native Nithsdale; three prose ro- 
mances, entitled “Lord Roldan,” “Sir Michael 
Scott,” and “ Paul Jones,” and “ Lives of the 
most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects.” Writing in London, his whole heart 
was in Scotland, and his subjects, whether in 
poetry or in prose, received their chief inspiration 
from the remembrances of his native land. But 
it is through his poems that his memory will be 
cherished, especially his smaller pieces; and 
among these, his admirable productions “It’s 
hame and it’s hame,” “Bonnie Lady Aun,” the 
“Lord’s Marie,” and “De Bruce,” are pervaded 
with the life and soul of Scottish patriotism and 
poetry. 

In an age so profuse of English and Scottish 
poets, by whom their respective nationalities were 
so nobly maintained, Ireland was not defective ; 
and in Thomas Moore she possessed a bard who 
could make her voice be heard, and her feelings 
eloquently expressed. Moore was born in Dub- 
lin, in 1780, was educated in Trinity College, 
where he distinguished himself by his classical 
attainments and his early excellence in poetry, 
and it was significant of the character of his 
future productions, that so early as his twelfth 
year he conceived the design of translating the 
Odes of Anacreon. This purpose he accomplished 
before he had reached the age of twenty, and 
with such success, that his translation was con- 
sidered to fall little short of the original, while 
the public admiration was expressed by the name 
generally bestowed upon him of “ Anacreon 
Moore.” His next work, which he published a 
year after, was a small volume of poems, under 
the name of Thomas Little; but they were of too 
licentious a character, notwithstanding their un- 
questionable genius, either for the author to 
acknowledge that he had written, or even for the 
public to confess that they had read them; and 
Moore himself, when the thoughtlessness of his 
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non-age had been succeeded by reflection, gladly 
assented to the oblivion in which they were mer- 
cifully buried. He was now by vocation a poet, 
and soon became one of the highest account; while 
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his poems consisted of songs, lyrics, and poetical 
satires, which he produced with marvellous 
activity, and all of them distinguished by rich 


poetical beauty. In 1817 he published his largest 
poem, “Lalla Rookh,” which consists of a series 
of eastern tales, connected together by a slight 
thread of narrative in prose; and, like the lands 
over which they expatiate, their sunshine is 80 
dazzling and their richness so overflowing, that 
less brilliancy and less abundance would be wel- 
comed by the reader as a relief. Seldom, how- 
ever, is such poetical profusion accompanied with 
such genius and taste, so that what in another 
would have been artificial glitter and tawdri- 
ness, is with him nothing more than a natural 
costume and its appropriate adornments. But 
of all the productions of Moore, his songs, and 
especially his “Trish Melodies,” are the most po- 
pular, and promise to be the most enduring; and 
in the last of these he will always be recognized 
not only as the poet of Ireland, but the voice of 
his unfortunate country giving utterance to its 
sorrows, its indignation, and its hopes. Like the 
best poets of the day, he was also a prose writer; 
and in this department his chief works are bio- 
graphies of Sheridan and Byron, and the religious 
romance, the “ Epicurean.” 

In this age, so prolific of poets, we have only 
heen able as yet to select the names of those of 
highest mark, and a few of those of secondary 
excellence. But many others worthy of com- 
memoration crowd upon us, whose productions 
delighted the early years of the present genera- 
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Of these we might instance the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, the graceful, classical sonnet-writer, and 
one of the fathers of modern English poetry, 
whose numerous poetical productions were con- 
tinued from 1798 to 1837; and Robert Bloomfield, 
the uneducated shoemaker, who composed the 
“Farmer's Boy;” aud Samuel Rogers, the banker- 
poet and beneficent patron of poets, the home of 
whose genius was the classic land of Italy, and 
his best theme the “‘ Pleasures of Memory;” and 
James Montgomery, the author of the “ World 
before the Flood,” the “ Wanderer of Switzerland,” 
and several hymns of great beauty and deep devo- 
tional feeling, whose inspiration was exclusively 
devoted to the service of humanity, patriotism, 
and piety; and James Graham, the author of that 
popular poem the “Sabbath;” and Leyden, the 
most accomplished of linguists; and Charles 
Lamb, the “Elia” of the literary world, whose 
light and graceful productions were equally de- 
lightful whether in poetry or prose. ‘To these 
might be added the names of Proctor (Barry 
Cornwall), Reginald Heber, Ebenezer Elliot, 
Leigh Hunt, Henry Hart Milman, and George 
Croly, most of whom were equally poets of the 
present and succeeding period, and some of 
whom still survive as the relics of the poetry 
of the earlier part of the nineteenth century. 
Nor must we forget John Wilson, one of the 
gentlest of poets, soon after to become one of 
the most dreaded of literary critics. And in 
contrast to these, who attained an old age of 
matured celebrity, might be mentioned Henry 
Kirke White and Robert Pollok, youths whose 
career of brightness and high promise was ar- 
rested at little more than the outset, the first 
having died at the age of twenty-one, and the 
other at that of twenty-eight, and both of them 
martyrs to the intensity of their early feelings, 
und their aspirations for literary and intellectual 
excellence. Of this devoted pair Robert Pollok 
was the most remarkable, as one who dared, when 
but a comparatively unnoticed young student in 
the university of Glasgow, to commence a great 
epic poem, which, through difficulty, sickness, 
and discouragement, he lived to complete, and 
be crowned with universal approbation, which 
served as the dirge of his departure. His ‘‘Course 
of Time,” some of the sketches of which combine 
the graphic power and fidelity of Wordsworth 
with the grandeur of Milton, will of themselves 
perpetuate his reputation, even should the general 
interest of the poem itself share in the fate of 
many of ita contemporaries. 

In this brief enumeration it would be unpar- 
donable to omit the poetesses by whom the pre- 
sent epoch was distinguished. One indication of 
a highly intellectual age is the full development 

of the female mind, and the frank recognition of 
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its excellence. In an inferior state of socitty a 
poetess could scarcely be produced, or if produced, 
would be gazed at as an unnatural phenomenon, 
and heard with envy and dislike. But the Bri- 
tish mind had now attained that pre-eminence 
from which such exclusiveness is discarded—in 
which intellect is recognized as of no especial sex, 
and is welcomed alike whether it be in man or 
woman. The earliest of these distinguished 
women was the well-known Hannah More, who 
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was born in 1745, who in her early years was 
the friend of Johnson and his distinguished con- 
temporaries, and who died in 1832, after a long 
and honoured life, in which she was distinguished 
by her poetical, moral, and theological writings, 
and by which she advanced, especially among the 
higher classes, the cause of religion and virtue 
more than most of the authors of this age of 
renovation and upward struggle. Still more 
exclusively a poetess was Joanna Baillie, who was 
born at Bothwell, Lanarkshire, in 1762, and who 
died in 1851. She wrote several Scottish songs 
of great poetical merit; but her chief predilection 
was for dramatic composition, so that she wrote 
many plays, the most remarkable of which were 
entitled “Plays on the Passions,” each passion 
separately being illustrated by a tragedy and 
also a comedy. Such an artificial and restricted 
plan was acarcely suited to the purposes of the 
stage; but viewed as dramatic poems, her pro- 
ductions are distinguished by more than ordinary 
merit, exhibiting great depth of thought and 
power of expreasion, combined with much origi- 
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nality and inventiveness. A still more popular 
poetess, atid one better fitted by her writings for 
universal sympathy, was Mrs, Hemans, whose 
exuberant genius was such that it overflowed 
into authorship at the early age of thirteen, and 
continued to the close of her life, in 1835. ‘This 
was arange comprising nearly thirty years, in 
which almost every variety of subjects and play 
of feelings were her themes, while each succes- 
sively bore the impress not only of rich original 
genius, but of careful elaborate study. In this 
spirit she wrote “Modern Greece,” ‘“ Wallace,” 
“Dartmoor,” the “Sceptic,” “Historic Scenes,” 
the “ Forest Sanctuary,” “ Records of Women,” 
&ce, Such, however, is the richness of fancy and 
melody of versification by which her poetry is 
characterized, that it is in her smaller lays rather 
than her larger pieces that her genius appears to 
highest advantage, the latter being too uniformly 
beautiful for the sustained attention of the gene- 
rality of readers, The writings of Mrs. Hemauns 
have been still more popular in America than 
in England, and in the former copntry have 
been adopted as imitative models by some of its 
best poets. The last of the distinguished poet- 
esses of this period was Miss Landon, better 
known in the literary world during her day by 
her signature of L. E. L. Like Mrs. Hemans, 
she was an authoress at a very early period, and 
like her, she was characterized by an overflow of 
imagination that seemed to make incessant writ- 
ing a requisite of her very existence. But with 
this fertility she had not the regularity and 
classical polish of her talented predecessor —a 
defect, however, by which her poetry became 
more popular with a numerous class of admirers 
than that of Mrs. Hemans. Her chief poetical 
works, which followed each other with great 
rapidity, were the “Improvisatrice,” ‘Trouba- 
dour,” “Golden Violet,” ‘‘Golden Bracelet,” 
and the “Vow of the Peacock.” Even poetry, 
however, which she wrote more rapidly than 
prose, was not enough for her restless intellec- 
tual activity; and in addition to these works, 
she was authoress of three novels, that were 
characterized by the same play of imagination 
and vividness of feeling which distinguished her 
other writings. Having done so much, and 
achieved a high literary reputation while still 
young in years, Miss Landon was married to the 
governor of Cape Coast Castle; and on repairing 
with her husband to Africa, she went thither 
with the purpose of continuing in that remote 
region the intellectual pursuits which had so 
greatly conduced to her happiness in England, 
while the improvements of her latest works gave 
promise that she would even yet surpass what- 
ever she had previously accomplished. But a 
death sudden, startling and tragical, supposed 
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to be the result of an over-dose of hydrocyanic 
acid taken as medicine, terminated her hitherto 
brilliant career in 1838, 

Previous to the commencement of this period, 
the department of criticism had existed in a very 
subordinate condition. Magazines, reviews, and 
newspapers there had indeed been in abund- 
ance, so that not less than sixty were published 
in London at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. But these productions were little else than 
worthless straws, that floated passively upon the 
tide, rather than active and powerful agencies 
to influence its direction; and, with a few re- 
spectable exceptions, their criticisms were rather 
publishers’ advertisements of new works, than 
influential estimates of their merits and de- 
fects. But in an age of such literary maturity, 
it was impossible that this department should 
continue in abeyance. This especially was the 
ease when the chief product consisted no longer 
of writings in the different departments which 
are regulated by fixed and understood rules, but 
of works of imagination, appealing to those ses- 
thetic principles which will always be a fertile 
source of controversy and conjecture. A matured 
poetry will produce a school of criticism as cer- 
tainly as a completed language will create a host 
of grammarians. The critical elements had 
gathered for action, and the only question was 
the quarter from which the storm should issue 
that was to overturn, to purify, and enliven. 
It was in the Scottish rather than the English 
capital that the commencement was made. In 
Edinburgh a band of young men, of high intel- 
lectual mark, had become impatient of the old 
dull routine of periodical literature, which they 
longed to regenerate; and for this purpose they 
assembled at the house of Francis Jeffrey, at that 
time a young and almost briefless barrister, who 
inhabited a humble domicile in the attic or third 
story of Buccleugh Place; and while a tempestu- 
ous night was raging over the eaves of the house, 
which only seemed to give spirit to their determi- 
nations, they projected the plan of their ominous 
work, the Adinburgh Review, the first numbér of 
which was issued on the 10th October, 1802. It 
was an avatar in the literary world; it was a stan- 
dard and style of criticigm such as the public had 
never dreamed of, and a tribunal before which 
authorship was constrained to tremble. The suc- 
ceeding numbers of this wonderful periodical 
raised its character and established its supreme 
authority, so that not only in Britain, but over 
Europe at large, it was recognized as the literary 
autocrat, whose decisions were irreversible. The 
chief writers in the Hdinburgh Review, at its 
commencement, were such also as no other city 
in Europe could have surpassed: these were 
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spirit of its pages; Sydney Smith, the modern 
Rabelais; Henry Brougham, the universal genius, 
and who excelled in every department; Francis 
Horner; Thomas Brown, the metaphysician; Lord 
Webb Seymour; Mr. Hamilton, the accomplished 
scholar in oriental literature; Thomas Thomson, 
the antiquary; Dr. John Thomson, the patholo- 
gist—men in the full energy of youthful talent, 
which ultimately carried them to high literary 
distinction and influential office; and who were 
subsequently joined by Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Macaulay, who finally attained such fame as 
poet, statesman, orator, and historian; Playfair, 
Malthus, Mackintosh, and others, the most emi- 
nent writers of the day. It could scarcely be 
otherwise, therefore, than that the articles of 
the Review should range through a wide variety, 
and be of chief excellence in their several de- 
partments. But it was not merely to literature 
that their censorship was confined: politics was 
also included within their survey; and upon the 
questions of government their principles were 
those of the new school of reform, of which they 
became the champions and expounders, and which 
every year they were aking more palatable and 
more popular, After the first five years of its 
existence had elapsed, the Edinburgh Leview 
commanded such a circulation that Sir Walter 
Scott, in writing of it, says—“Of this work 9000 
copies are printed quarteily, and no genteel 
family can pretend to be without it; because, in- 
dependeutly of its politics, it gives the only valu: 
able literary criticism which can be met with.” 
Another extract from the same authorexplains the 
causes of this wonderful success, and the admir- 
able manner in which the work was superintended: 
—“The extensive reputation and circulation of 
the Edinburgh Iteview is chiefly owing to two 
circumstances; first, that it is entirely uninflu- 
enced by the booksellers, who have contrived to 
make most of the other reviews merely advertis- 
ing sheets to puff off their own publications; and 
secondly, the very handsome recompense which 
the editor not only holds forth to his regular 
assistants, but actually forces upon those whose 
circumstances and rank make it a matter of total 
indifference to them. The editor, to my know- 
ledge, makes a point of every contributor receiv- 
ing this bonus, saying that Czar Peter, when 
working in the trenches, received pay as a com- 
mon soldier. But there is still something behind, 
and that of the last consequence. One great re- 
source to which the Edinburgh editor turns him- 
self, and by which he gives popularity even to 
the duller articles of his Review, is accepting 
contributions from persons of inferior powers of 
writing, provided they understand the books to 
which the criticisms relate; and as such are often 
of stupefying mediocrity, he renders them palat- 
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able by throwing in a handful of spice—namely, 
any lively paragraph or entertaining illustration 
that occurs to him in reading them over. By 
this sort of veneering he converta, without loss 
of time or hinderance of business, articles which, 
in their original state, might hang in the market, 
into such goods as are not likely to disgrace those 
among which they are placed. This seems to be 
a point in which an editor’s assistance is of the 
last consequence; for those who possess the know- 
ledge necessary to review books of research or 
abstruse disquisition, are very often unable to 
put the criticism into a readable, much more a 
pleasant and captivating form; and as their 
science cannot be attained for the nonce, the 
only remedy is to supply their deficiences, and 
give their lucubrations a more popular turn.” 
The success alone of the Edinburgh Review 
would soon havecreated rivals; but it was political 
rancour and jealousy, rather than literary emula- 
tion, which provoked hostility, and summoned an 
opponent into the field. The cause of Whiggery, 
lately so odious, was now in the ascendant; the 
attacks of the great periodical upon Tory mea- 
sures and Tory ministers were daily becoming 
more formidable; and while the adherents of the 
old order of things were writhing under its in- 
flictions, they saw the necessity of establishing 
a counter-periodical, for the advocacy of their 
cause and the chastisement of their assailants. 
This originated the Quarterly Review, which had 
Canning and the ministry of the day for its 
patrons; Gifford, the accomplished scholar and 
keen satirist, for its editor; and Scott, Southey, 
and a host of eminent Tory writers for its con- 
tributors. Strong in such political influence and 
literary support, the first number of the Quarterly 
was published in February, 1809; but notwith- 
standing its great advantages, by which it speedily 
acquired a high literary reputation, it scarcely at- 
tained the popularity of its spirited, ably-con- 
ducted rival. Something more trenchant still was 
needed for the purposes of a party who felt their 
influence continuing on the decrease, and Black- 
wood's Magazine commenced its existence in April, 
1817. Asit was a monthly, not a quarterly perio- 
dical, it required lighter and shorter articles 
and a wider range than its more elaborate prede- 
cessors; and in its two principal contributors, Wil- 
son and Lockhart, it possessed a fund of genius 
and variety of intellectual endowments seldom 
enjoyed by any literary magazine. The conse- 
quence was, that it soon outstripped both the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Review, and became the 
chief mark of popular favour—and this, too, in 
spite of the sins of its early youth, which were 
neither few nor trivial, Among the great merits 
by which it amply redeemed its character, not the 
least were, that it was the steady advocate of 
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Wordsworth when the whole critical world was 
assailing him, and was the earliest of our periodi- 
cals to vindicate the character of German poetry, 
and make its readers conversant with the laws 
and principles of the German poetical school. 
The two great parties in politics were thus re- 
presented by their respective literary organs; but 
the third, or radical party, now rising into con- 
sequence, was also desirous of entering the intel- 
lectual field; and this it effected by starting the 
Westminster Review, in 1825, as the exponent of 
the principles of Jeremy Bentham and his fol- 
lowers. After having thus mentioned the origin 
of the four chief periodicals of the nineteenth 
century, it is unnecessary to notice the other 
numerous magazines which were called into ex- 
istence by such prevalent examples: it is enough 
to state that their general merits were such as 
would have given them a high place in an earlier 
atage of our literature, and that they were only 
inferior, because measured by the standard which 
their illustrious predecessors had established. 
This predominance of magazines during the 
present period was of the utmost intellectual 
consequence. Nascent genius struggling into 
existence, had no longer the publication of a 
separate volume as its only perilous alternative, 
but might essay its strength, and imp its wings 
anonvmously, in the pages of a periodical. Talent 
of a higher description, that eschewed the labour 
of professional authorship, could thus throw off 
its superfluous energies, and appropriate the 
merit of such contributions when their worth 
was recognized. In this way senators, theolo- 
gians, men of science, the theorists and specu- 
lators of every department, could find a ready 
asyluin for the offspring of their brain, and ascer- 
tain whether they were likely to live, and be 
worth the trouble of nursing. But it was in 
this form also that authorship in its highest state 
delighted to put forth its strength; and the 
articles of Scott, Brougham, Macaulay, Jeffrey, 
and Wilson, originallv published in the Hdin- 
burgh and Quarterly eviews and Blackwoods 
Magazine, are, in their collective forms, the 
richest treasures of modern literature. So high, 
indeed, was the distinction, that to be a writer 
in any one of these periodicals, was accounted the 
choicest test of excellence. It was in these 
works, also, that the’ great political battle was 
mainly fought, by which the last relics of feudal- 
ism were thrown to the winds, and the reforms 
in goverument effected—that the principles of 
taste, hitherto so uncertain, were in some sort 
moulded into a regular system—and that the 
public at large were taught to judge according 
to rule, and enabled to give a reason for their pre- 
ferences and dislikes. A barrier was also op- 
posed to that headlong zeal of rushing, unfitted 
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or unprepared, into the press, which was so neces- 
sary a consequence of the revival of literature; 
and young writers were compelled to bethink 
themselves of the tribunal before which their 
works might be condemned, either by stately 
silence or searching inquest and exposure. It 
was not always, however, that these self-created 
and irresponsible courts were governed in their 
decisions by the principles of abstract justice; 
and the political opinions of a writer, whatever 
might be his department of authorship, were too 
often the criterion by which his work was lauded 
or condemned. In this way, Byron, in his first 
attempt, was almost extinguished by the Zdtn- 
burgh Review, because he was a nobleman; and 
poor Keats was absolutely done to death by the 
Quarterly. because he was the friend and pro- 
tégé of Leigh Hunt. 

In such a spirit-stirring age as that which had 
now commenced when the great signs of life 
were thought and action, a new era of poetry 
and another of journalism might have been 
deemed a sufficient revolution in the world of 
intcllect and learning. But every man was now 
a critic not only in literature but in politics: and 
a long, eventful wai, in which the fate of every 
country in Enrope had successively been at stake, 
had, from the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, made the morning’s newspaper as absolute 
a necessary of life as the morning's breakfast. 
The political movements on the Continent, the 
menaces of invasion, the fate of our armies in 
the Peninsula, and the anxious deliberations of 
the British senate on the subsidizing of new 
allies or the imposition of fresh taxes, were 
matters of more vital and every-day import than 
the last new poem, or the critical analysis of its 
qualities; and the broad-sheet wet from the press, 
fraught with such tidings of life-and-death impor- 
tance, could not be too rapidly or too frequently 
issued to meet the feverish, universal demand. 
Even when the war had terminated, an omni- 
vorous appetite had been created that craved its 
daily sustenance; and the newspapers which bad 
awoke this new appetite, were bound to stanch 
it, let the provender be found where it might. 
But the newspapers were equal to the emergency. 
Their importance had created able writers; the 
liberty of the press, that magna charta of author- 
ship, had given them full range and scope; and 
in the absence of great European events, they 
could explore every creek and corner of the 
island, and drag to light the public iniquities or 
private wrongs that hitherto had been unnoticed 
amidst the glare and noise of warfare. In this 
way, the daily prints had become not merely the 
echoes, but the exponents of public feeling, and 
the impulse of each twenty-four hours was indi- 
cated at the earliest by the first shower of the 
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morning press. But to direct as well as to indi- 
cate the public mind upon the course of political 
events, was also the great ambition of this species 
of journalism, and the high assumption was well 
backed by the authoritative tone that enforced, 


and the talent that supported it. In illustration: 


of this fact, we need only to compare the numbers 
of the Zimes at the commencement of this period, 
with those of the close; or even the leading 
articles of a country newspaper in 1830, with 
those of the metropolitan journals in 1800. 

The progress of the fine arts during this period 
was not commensurate with that of literature; 
the latter, indeed, may be said to have absorbed 
the attention which would have been bestowed 
upon the former, and the empire of poetry to have 
been arbitrary and exclusive. In architecture, 
the scientific survey by James Stuart of the glo- 
rious remains of classical antiquity, and the ad- 
mirable work which, with Nicholas Revett, he 
subsequently published, as well as the labours of 
the Dilletanti Society in the same field, directed 
national attention to the Greek style, which be- 
came predominant at the commencement of this 
period, in its application to public buildings; but 
it was unfortunately a cold imitation of colon- 
nades and fluted columns, rather than the genuine 
inspiration of old Grecian taste, and its accommo- 
dation to climate and circumstances. Almost the 
only exceptions to this ceusure were the works of 
Sir John Soane, who at the close of the last, and 
commencement of the present century, endeavour- 
ed to engraft upon this spirit the inspiration of 
an original genius. After completing his public 
works, among which were the Bank of England, 
Buckingham House, Pall Mall, Trinity Church, 
Marylebone, and his plans for the improvement 
of the Houses of Parliament, he, at his death in 
1837, bequeathed his house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and its rich collections of art, to the 
public, as a model in domestic architecture. 
The contemporary of Soane was John Nash, who 
accommodated the plans of his buildings to the 
corrupt taste of the prince-regent, and under 
this perverse inspiration, amplified the mcom- 
prehensible Pavilion at Brighton, and converted 
Buckingham House into a royal palace. But 
where he was allowed to follow the bent of 
his own genius in works of public utility and 
beauty, his ability was unquestionable, and to 
him we owe Regent Street and the Regent's Park, 
the conversion of the morass of St. James’s Park 
into a pleasant place of recreation, aud the change 
of the dull, monotonous brick walls that defaced 
our streets, idto specimens of light, varied, grace- 
ful architecture. In his plans for the improve- 
ment of the metropolis, he combined the zeal 
of an artist and the skill of a financier, basing 
the creation of elegant thoroughfares on the im- 
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provement of the public revenue. The impor- 
tation of the Elgin marbles into England, which 
took place in the year 1814, was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for the fine arts in general. Thesd 
wondrous works of antiquity tended to correct 
the professional, as well as to enlarge the public 
taste, and showed how the spirit of Greece might 
be adopted, without being slavishly imitated or 
absurdly perverted. From this event an improved 
taste was introduced into the national architec- 
ture. The classic styles, however, had their op- 
ponents in architects who directed the public 
attention to our own noble medieval structures, 
and to the domestic architecture of the Tudor 
period. The series of illustrated works by John 
Britton, which commenced in 1807, and the ad- 
mirable essay of Rickman, first published in 
1816, contributed greatly to the development of 
a taste for medieval architecture. A decided im- 
provement took place in church architecture, and 
the “ Carpenter Gothic” was displaced by edifices 
in much better taste. Of the numerous villas 
which the thriving citizens were erecting by thie 
hundred among the suburban villages round 
the metropolis, the Elizabethan style of build- 
ing—or what was intended to be such—became 
the exemplar; and at the close of this period, 
the many-cornered and curiously-pinnacled little 
mansions, however grotesque in themselves, that 
were to be seen in the great approaches to our 
principal cities, were a pleasing diversity among 
the square, tasteless, monotonous dwellings, 
which all seem to have been cast in one mould, 
and with which the eye had long heen filled to 
utter weariness. 
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In sculpture, the greatest name at the com- 
mencement of this period was John Flaxman, 
who was born so early as 1755, but whose chief 
productions belong to the present period, and 
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who died in 1826. From early boyhood, his , ber of his sitters, His busta are universally re- 
whole soul was pervaded by the devotional spirit | cognized as of the highest excellence, and his 
of his art, that longed to express itself in the | larger works are numerous and well known. Of 
subjects of sacred writ, to which Grecian taste | the latter, it is sufficient to cite the statues of 


was to serve as the hand- 
maid; and his works of 
this kind, as well as his 
illustrations of the Greek 
poets, have been recog- 
nized by general consent 
as the master-creations of 
modern art. Amongst 
these his designs from 
Homer, his Shield of 
Achilles, and his group of 
the Arch-angel Michael 
and Satan, deserve spe- 
cial mention. The same 
can scarcely be said of 
his monumental produc- 
tions, in which he was 
confined by conventional 
rules; but to this stricture, 
his well-known monu- 
ment to Lord Mansfield 
in Westminster Abbey, 
that to Lord Nelson in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ and 
his statues of William 
Pitt and Sir John Moore,” 
both in Glasgow, are hap- 
py exceptions. But still, 
it is a melancholy truth, 
that Flaxman is not even 
yet so justly appreciated 
by the British public as 
in foreign countries, and 
especially in Italy, where 
he is considered the great- 
est designer since Greek 
times A far more po- 
pular and successful ar- 
tist was Sir Francis Chan- 
trey, who was born in 
1782, and died in 1841, 
and who, eschewing the 
imaginative, for which he 
had no aptitude, confined 
himself to portrait sculp- 
ture, in which he was 


without equal or rival. His handling of modern 
costume, the manner in which he imparted to it 
a grace that was all his own, and the flesh and 
blood like softness of countenance which he in- 
fused into the cold, hard marble, would of them- 
selves secure a perpetuity of remembrance to 
those who were so fortunate as to be of the num- 





1 See engraving, vol 1v p 228. 
2 See engraving, vol. iv p. 260. 
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James Watt and Francis 
Horner in Westminster 
Abbey, and that of Wil- 
liam Pitt in George Street, 
Edinburgh,’ as fine exam- 
ples of the artiat’s style, 
and how completely he 
overcame the difficulties 
involved in modern cos- 
tume. Of less distinction 
than Flaxman and Chan- 
trey, although of high 
poetical taste, combined 
with delicate execution as 
1. sculptor, was Sir Richard 
Weatmacott, who was born 
in London in 1775, and 
who died in 1856. His 
cenotaph to Sir Ralph 
Abercromby in St. Paul's, 
is the best-known, as 
well as most favourable 
monument of his own ar- 
tistic genius Discarding 
every allegorical adjunct, 
Westmacott had the good 
taste to represent the old 
general just as he was, and 
falling mortally wounded 
into the arms of one of his 
brave Highland soldiers. 
But opposed to allegori- 
cal mummeries though he 
was, this vicious taste had 
not yet been cast out of 
the living generation; and 
Westmacott, in an evil 
hour, was saddled with 
the commission of repro- 
ducing in bronze one of 
the marble Colossi, from 
the Monte Cavallo at 
Rome, to commemorate 
the victories of the Duke 
of Wellington. All the 
world knows how this 


commission was executed, and what marvel it 
has occasioned to the present hour; but no one 
has yet been able to comprehend the connection 
between this reproduction of such a familiar an- 
cient statue, and the events or the hero which it 
commemorates. From this nondescript, by which 
he is too well known, it is refreshing to turn the 
eye to Westmacoitt’s beautiful imaginative and 


5 See engewring, vol. iv. p. 344. 
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poetical impersonations, such as his “ Euphro- 
syne,” a “Nymph unclasping her Zone,” the 
“Distressed Mother,” and the “Homeless Wan- 
derer,’ where he could give full scope to his 
native genius and inspiration. 

The art of painting during the present period 
was more earnestly cultivated, and made greater 
progress than architecture or sculpture; and 
for this perhaps a prevalent cause might be 
found in the peculiar character of the age, and 
the direction which the course of progress had 
chosen. An age so prolific in poets was likely 
to be fruitful in painters. The present was 
also a period in which painting was encouraged 
beyond all precedent. In 1805 the British In- 
stitution was established for the promotion of 
the fine arts, and the exhibition and sale of the 
best productions of living artists; and in 1824 
the National Gallery was instituted for the col- 
lection, by gift or purchase, and the gratuitous 
exhibition to the public, of the works of the 
great masters, and their most distinguished fol- 
lowers. With such increased facilities for study, 
it could not be otherwise than that the prin- 
ciples of art should be more correctly under- 
stood, and its highest efforts more generally ap- 
preciated ; and thus, in addition to the other 
agencies that were at work, the refining and 
purifying but silent influence of the glowing les- 
sons imprinted upon the canvas was diffused, 
like a new element of life, through the public 
mind, before which the original coarseness and 
apathy were imperceptibly passing away. 

Of the painters who held eminent places in his- 
toric art during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, Benjamin West, J.S. Copley, and Henry 
Fuseli still continued to multiply their produc- 
tions and maintain their merited popularity. On 
the death of West in 1820, Sir Thomas Lawrence 
became president of the Royal Academy. This 
distinguished artist, who was born at Bristol in 
1769, had attained even in boyhood such excel- 
lence, that his copies in crayons of the works of 
the ancient masters, when he had reached his 
twelfth year, created surprise by their spirit and 
fidelity, while such was his industry, that before 
he had passed the age of twenty, the same num- 
ber of his pictures had appeared in the exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy. His peculiar de- 
partment was that of portrait painting, in which 
he became the Reynolds of his day; but while 
that great master impressed mind, and thought, 
and character upon his portraits, so that they 
looked, and spoke, and appeared to be living 
realities, Lawrence—who seldom aimed at such 
a high ideal—depended more upon gracefulness 
of drawing, elegance of attitude, and a masterly 
style of execution. His pictures are for the most 
part the likenesses of royal and princely sitters 
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in the full glow of their beauty, or the highest 
of their grandeur—the occupants of power and 
dwellers in palaces, whose look abashed the eye 
of criticism, and compelled the crowd to approach 
with reverence. But this brilliancy, however it 
may fascinate for the time, is at last felt to be 
too artificial; and the eye turns away from it, to 
the more sobered, but more intellectual and ele- 
vated portraits of Reynolds, or those of the old 
masters. His chief productions are the portraits 
of the distinguished personages that occupy the 
Waterloo Gallery at Windsor, and these exhibit 
his highest excellences as well as his principal 
defects. 

While Sir Thomas Lawrence had so rapidly 
risen to distinction as to have seized the highest 
place almost without an effort, another artist was 
labouring in the field, by whom he was finally 
to be rivalled as a portrait painter, and in some 
respects eclipsed. This was Sir Henry Raeburn, 
born at Stockbridge, one of the suburbs of Edin- 
burgh, in 1756, who was of humble parentage, 
and left an orphan when only six years old; and 
who followed the bent of his genius uncontrolled, 
by which he became in a great measure a self- 
taught artist. Circumstances as well as inclina- 
tion made him a portrait painter; and at the age 
of sixteen he commenced with miniatures, which 
were soon exchanged for portraits in oil; and 
so greatly were his merits appreciated in his 
own country, that the most distinguished Scots- 
men of the past and present period were among 
the number of his sitters. In this way, his repu- 
tation continued silently to grow every year, until 
it well-nigh matched that of Lawrence himself, 
whom he equalled in the dignity and grace- 
fulness of his male portraits, while he surpassed 
him in intellectual character and truthfulness 
of colouring. It was fortunate indeed for Rae- 
burn that his powers were allowed to develope 
themselves by natural growth, instead of being 
fostered into premature fulness by such an atmo- 
sphere as that in which Lawrence flourished; and 
that while the latter enjoyed the patronage of 
London and the court, the other was contented 
with his undisputed sovereignty in Edinburgh. 
His productions are numerous and well known; 
and although not always successful in delineating 
female beauty, his power of expressing moral and 
intellectual dignity, and perpetuating the charac- 
ters of the truly great and illustrious as they 
looked, and lived, and were honoured among 
their contemporaries, will endear his portraits to 
future generations. The other eminent portrait 
painters of the period were Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, who succeeded Sir Thomas Lawrence as 
president of the Royal Academy; John Jackson, 
almost the rival of Reynolds in the heads of his 
portraits; Thomas Phillips, distinguished for his 
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female portraits. To these, also, may be added 
the names of William Owen and John Hoppner, 
who had attained high reputation at the com- 
mencement of the present century. 

Of the historical and poetical painters of the 
period, John Martin occupied an important place. 
His subjects were the grand, the vast, and the 
supernatural, to which he brought a bold and 
fervid imagination: his palaces are gorgeous 
dreams of oriental fancy, his towers are build- 
ings whose tops reach to heaven, and his com- 
positions are peopled with men in nations; while 
all are crowned by a sun and sky, such as may 
be supposed to have heralded or accompanied 
some miraculous event which they lighted or 
overshadowed. In the same walk, more perfect 
in drawing, and with more artistic execution, 
although inferior in power and vastness of con- 
ception, was William Danby, whose ‘“ Opening 
of the Sixth Seal” and “ Passage of the Red Sea” 
have been familiarized to the public by engrav- 
ings. Still greater as an historical painter was 
William Hilton, whose works were but little ap- 
preciated during his lifetime, although they are 
now held m Ingh estimation. He chose his sub- 
jects from Scripture, from English history, and 
from the poets, and some of them are executed on 
a great scale Toa rich and harmonious style of 
colouring, and a refined taste in composition, he 
added great perfection as a draughtsman, at a 
time when such an accomplishment was too gene 
rally neglected. Passing over other painters of 
historical and poetical subjects, we can only afford 
room for William Etty, whose power of delinea- 
tion and richness of colouring might well give him 
a place by the side of the great ancient masters 
of the Venetian school—and Benjamin R. Hay- 
don, whose too high ambition was to restore the 
grand style of the ancient masters; who, under 
this inspiration, executed paintings on a colossal 
scale, in which the defects of the artist were 
palliated by a certain greatness of conception ; 
and who finally died a martyr in the attempt to 
which he was unequal, and the public indifference 
with which his efforts were regarded. 

In the painting of domestic and social scenes, 
Sir David Wilkie attained the highest excellence. 
Of him it is not too much to say, that he is the 
Burns of Scottish life in ita humble estate. Like 
Burns, also, he was born and reared among the 
scenes that inspired his first productions, and 
upon which his fame was established, being a na- 
tive of Cults, in Fifeshire, where he was born in 
1785. He commenced his professional career at 
the age of nineteen with the “Fair of Pitlessie,” a 
village in his own neighbourhood, and all the 
characters in the painting were veritable portraits 
which he had furtively sketched from the living 
originals while they were little aware of the 
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young artist’s purpose. His “Village Politicians,” 
“Blind Fiddler,” “Rent Day,” ‘“ Village Festival,” 
“Distraining for Rent,” “Chelsea Pensioners,” 
and other productions both humorous and pa- 
thetic followed, in which humble life was deline- 
ated with great fidelity and power, while each 
production, accounted a master-piece of its kind, 
was employed, like those of Hogarth, to incul- 
cate some homely but striking and useful lesson. 
It was here, indeed, that his great strength lay; 
and as 4 painter of social and domestic scenes 
and events, the truthfulness and power of Sir 
David Wilkie, while they come home to the Scot- 
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tish heart, are recognized as completely by the 
humble and uneducated as by the most critical 
and experienced judges in art, both in Britain 
and throughout Europe, over which his fame 
is established as the head of our modern school 
of genre painters, In his later years he forsook 
a department of his art in which he reigned 
without a rival, for historical painting, in which, 
notwithstanding his genius, and the power with 
which many of his later pictures were painted, 
he failed to enlist the public sympathies. In 
1841, returning from a visit to Constantinople 
and the Holy Land, whither he had gone in 
quest of materials for the pursuit of his pro- 
fession, he fell sick on board the stenmer Orien- 
tal, and died on the lst of June, when nearing 
Gibraltar, and on the evening of the same day 
hia body was committed to the deep. Next to 
Wilkie as a painter of domestic life, William 
Mulready holds the most prominent place; and 
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it is to the praise of both artists, that their humble | separate department of art, but carried it to a 
subjects of home-life, hitherto so little appreci- | state of perfection, England became the instructor 
ated in painting, were elevated by the force of | of France through Richard Parkes Bonnington, 
their genius into an honoured department that | who settled in Paris in 1816, and was there the 
has many followers both in England and France. | founder of a water-colour school that now com- 
In general painting, Sir William Allan holds a | petes, and sometimes not unsuccessfully, with the 
high rank, whose Russian and Circassian subjects | parent source from which it was derived. The 
were alternated with events in Scottish history | same impulsive spirit by which a new improve- 
and romance, and Scottish modern life, and whose | ment was introduced into painting extended itself 
last productions were two great pictures of the | to engraving, and during the latter part of this 
battle of Waterloo, the one as seen from the | period the use of steel was adopted for plates, by 
French, the other from the British lines. In | means of which a minuteness of detail and deli- 
landscape painting, this period was distinguished | cacy of finish was imparted that could scarcely be 
by the productions of Calcott and Turner, the | secured by copper, and through which what would 
last of whom drew nature in all her variety of | otherwise have been rare and costly impressions 
land, and sea, and sky, and was inimitable in | could be cheaply multiplied for general use. 
them all. Next to these, may be mentioned | This improvement fostered that fruitful series 
John Constable, the two Nasmyths, Andrew | of works termed “ Annuals,” which distinguished 
Wilson, and William Collins, the latter of whom | our lighter literature at the close of this period, 
peopled his scenery with living groups admira- | and in which the best productions of modern 
bly executed. painters were engraved in such a perfect manner 
Hitherto, whatever existed in the form of | as had not hitherto been attained, even in the 
water-colour painting had been rather as applied | most finished specimens of the art. 
to miniatures and preparatory sketches for | The name of Turner, which we have mentioned 
painting in oil, than a distinct and separate | only incidentally, and in connection with the 
branch of art. During the previous period Paul | painters in water-colour, is too distinguished to 
Sandby, who was the first to apply water-colour | be thus briefly dismissed; for in it might be 
painting to an accurate representation of scenery | comprised the history of pictorial art during the 
and buildings, led the way to what may be | whole of this period. Joseph Mallord William 
termed “ Topographical Art.” He drew with a | Turner was born in London in 1775. His taste 
firm outline, produced a simple effect of light | for drawing was shown even in early boyhood. 
and shadow with Indian ink, and indicated the | As he was of humble parentage, he was obliged 
local tints with thin washes of transparent colour. | to turn his talents to some account; and this he 
His example was followed, and his practice im- | did, first by colouring prints, afterwards by fill- 
proved by other artists, the chief of whom were | ing up architectural designs with skies and fore- 
Thomas Girtin, Andrew Wilson, and J. M. W. | ground, and finally, by teaching water-colour 
Turner, who, in the early years of the present | drawing at schools. In 1789 he entered the 
century, produced water-colour pictures of great | Royal Academy as a student, and during the 
power and excellence. By Turner and other , ten years that followed he exhibited there not 
artists of eminence, this branch of art continued | less than fifty-nine, and in the two following 
to be prosecuted, till from its meagre resources | years, fourteen pictures, and in 1802 was elected 
in the hands of Sandby and his earlier followers, ; an academician. During this time it was to 
it had gained almost the power in colour and | water-colour painting that he chiefly confined 
| 





force of oil-painting, while it inherently possessed | himself, a department which he carried to the 
means for realizing delicacy and transparency | highest style of excellence; while his industry in 
peculiarly its own. In 1804 the Society of Pain- | it was so great that his drawings, especially for 
ters in Water-colours was instituted, and the im- | engravings to illustrate books, are almost beyond 
portance of the new art continued to be illus- | numbering. On being elected an academician, Tur- 
trated by such masters as John Varley, George | ner, though still continuing to practise in water- 
Robson, Hugh Williams, Samuel Prout, and | colours, directed his attention more to oil-paint- 
Copley Fielding, whose individual excellences | ing, and between that period and 1851, the date 
we cannot from want of space particularize. It | of his death, he exhibited on the walls of the 
is enough to state that in power of effect and | Royal Academy more than 200 pictures. Many 
colour, fidelity in representation, whether of | of his works are familiar to the public by the 
earth, or sea, or sky—in delicacy of tone and | engravings from them to illustrate the Scenery 
vigour of execution, their productions afford a | of the Southern Coast, England and Wales, Rivers 
variety and an excellence that elevates them to | of England, Rivers of France, and the Italy and 
a very high rank among the landscape painters | poems of Rogers. So completely was Turner im- 
of this period. Having thus not only created a | bued with the spirit of art, that it was the living 
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principle of his existence: to him the world itself 
was a vast and varied picture-gallery, and in 
every object over which his keen eye glanced, he 
saw a beauty which he was impatient to deline- 
ate, and which he never afterwards forgot. In 
this way the smoke of a chimney, a shadow on 
the wall, a dissolving cloud, were to him no 
evanescent objects: on the contrary, they left on 
him as permanent an impression as if they had 
been electrotyped, and when the time came he 
could reproduce them in their original freshness, 
and with all the high accessories which art can 
lend to nature for the purpose of heightening its 
effect. It is therefore as a landscape painter 
that he is distinguished ; and in this, he is con- 
sidered as even the equal of Claude and Pous- 
sin, whom he surpassed in range of subject and 
variety of effect. Turner’s rivalry with Claude 
was also manifested in 1808, when he produced 
his Liber Studiorum, in competition with the 
other's Liber Verttatzs. In many of his later works 
there is at first sight little discernible except a 
mass of colours; but on retiring to the proper 
focal distance, these colours assume form and 
character, and become a beautiful perspective of 
land and water, valley and mountain stretching 
into the far distance, and clothed with brilliant 
sunshine, or surmounted by acloud-world equally 
gorgeous and alluring. So long and so produc- 
tive a life of artistic excellence was divided into 
three successive stages, like those of youth, man- 
hood, and old age, in which his enthusiastic ad- 
mirers are unable to decide where the pre-eminence 
is to be assigned; and although in the last, his 
eccentricities were both manifold and startling, 
these have been attributed only to his more ex- 
alted conceptions of excellence, combined with 
his failing power to give them full embodiment 
and vitality. These epochs of his artistic life 
have been thus happily characterized by an en- 
thusiastic, intelligent critic:'—‘‘ He worked in 
three styles: the best of his early works resemble 
Wilson and the Poussins; in his second style 
Claude was his model; and in his third he com- 
peted with nature only. . . . As examples of 
his three styles may be mentioned the ‘Garden 
of the Hesperides,’ the ‘Shipwreck, and the 
‘Sun rising in Mist,’ illustrating the first; ‘Cross- 
ing the Brook,’ the ‘Morning of the Chase,’ and 
‘Apuleia in search of Apuleius,’ his second or 
Claude style; the ‘ Rise? and the ‘Fall of Car- 
thage,’ 1815 and 1817, showing his transition from 
this second style to his third and greatest, of 
which the ‘Bay of Baie,’ ‘Caligula’s Bridge,’ and 
‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ painted between 
1823 and 1832, are grand examples; and lastly, 
the ‘ Fighting Temeraire,’ painted in 1839, may 
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be instanced as the indication of the point: of 
final transition from the sublime to what we 
must call the ridiculous, in some of those strange 
productions which occupied the last years of his 
prolonged life." The close of Turner’s exist- 
ence was in complete keeping with his character 
and career. From the great demand for his 
paintings, and the high price given for them, 
combined with his simple, hermit-like habits, 
it was known that he was very rich, and sur- 
mised that he must be a miser; but his money 
had been hoarded for the generous purpose of 
promoting the progress of that art to which his 
whole life had been so exclusively devoted. For 
this he had not only saved his best productions, 
and painted others which he refused to sell, but 
re-purchased others which he had painted in 
earlier life, that he might form a collection 
which he meant to bequeath to his country. And 
this he did at his death in 1851, on the simple 
condition that within ten years, a suitable place 
should be prepared for their accommodation. 
This splendid gift comprises 100 finished paint- 
ings in oil, some hundreds of finished water- 
colour drawings, and several thousand studies 
and sketches, ranging over almost the whole of 
his career, and exhibiting every phase of his style 
and excellence. Taken merely in their commer- 
cial value, this great national bequest of the 
Turner pictures is a princely donation; but in 
its artistic worth it is beyond all price, not only 
from its intrinsic excellence, but the impulse it 
will communicate to art in general, the emulation 
it will kindle in his successors, and the taste it 
will cultivate in the British community at large 
for the grand and the beautiful in pictorial de- 
lineation. In this way, the name of Turner will 
descend to posterity as one of the greatest and 
noblest of our national benefactors, while his own 
professional fame will be perpetuated as one of 
the best of England's illustrious artists. 

It will be seen from this brief notice of the 
fine arts, and the few names which have been 
cited for each department, that the art of painting 
predominated over the others; and in the patro- 
nage with which it was fostered, and the wealth 
and distinction to which it led, we see the 
motives which inspired its cultivation, and the 
causes of its superior excellence during the pre- 
sent period of our history. In all these arta, 
indeed, the progress of Britain had as yet been 
slow, and even in the nineteenth century she had 
not reached the excellence which other countries 
had attained at a far earlier stage. But it is 
gratifying to think that she had been still better 
occupied, and that she had secured the substan- 
tialities of life, before proceeding to its elegancies 
and refinements; and if, in some of these she is 
excelled as yet by other lands, she can console 
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herself with her political constitution, her com- 
rmaerce, and her triumphs in science and literature, 
4a which she has established for herself an im- 
perishable name, and laid a firm foundation 
for future excellence. It is only when the 
building is completed that the graceful pinnacles 
should be set up. It is gratifying, however, to 
mark the proficiency in the fine arts which had 
already been attained. This was especially the 
case in painting through all its departments, in 
which our artists, while as yet inferior in draw- 
ing the human figure, were, in landscape and 
marine painting, superior to those of any other 
modern school. Even at the close of this period, 
also, there was the promise of a still greater 
abundance and a higher excellence, in the fact, 
that the artistic spirit was now in full vigour, 
while the most eminent of our artists were still 
alive, and some of them not yet half-way in their 
career. The same may be said of sculpture, of 
which the full promise had not yet been fulfilled. 
In these, as well as in other congenial depart- 
ments, the call of “Excelsior” has continued to 
be heard by the living, as well as by the past 
generation, and at each call the step has been 
advancing upward till the present hour. 

The cultivation of music as a science made 
little or no progress in England during the pre- 
sent period; and for this tardiness during a season 
of such general advancement, two causes may 
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as a trial of these countries would have been to 
compete with her in manufactures; and accor- 
dingly, a mutual exchange took place in their 
several products in the true commercial spirit of 
the age: the German and Italian were clothed in 
the broadcloth of England, and the Englishman 
in return contented himself with their songs, 
oratorios, and operas. It was a mutual barter, 
in which the defects of either were plentifully 
supplied, and wherein each was the gainer. And 
thus it has continued even to the present day. 
Indeed, only one distinguished English composer 
appeared during the period; this was Sir Henry 
R. Bishop, many of whose smaller pieces are 
exquisite productions, and who, but for the in- 
cessaut demands which obliged him to compose 
without intermission, and the false taste of the 
age to which he was compelled to accommodate 
his style, would have secured a wide and per- 
manent celebrity. But if music as a science was 
thus neglected in England, it was far otherwise 
as a practical occupation; for while the stage 
rejoiced in such transcendent singers as Catalani 
and Braham, who everywhere commanded over- 
flowing crowds, vocal, and especially instrumen- 
tal concerts, had become a necessary recreation in 
every important town in Great Britain. Music 
had also become as essential a part of female edu- 
cation as Latin for the other sex, and was incul- 
cated with the same indiscriminate application, 
whatever might be the inclination or aptitude of 


be assigned. Of all the sciences, music seems 
the most dependent upon court or royal patron- | the pupil; and thus, while the son at school was 
age; but when George III. was laid aside from | flogged through the Latin interjections, and com- 
public life, the influence of his encouragement | pelled perforceto recognize the beauties of Horace, 
upon its cultivation and improvement was not | the daughter was weeping at home over the 
continued by his successor, who in this, as in | scales, and manipulating the keys of her instru- 
other matters, had no inclination to follow the | ment with abhorrence or despair. As yet, how- 
paternalexample. But astill greater cause might | ever, we have scarcely become a nation of musi- 
be found in the plentiful supply of music which | cians or linguists. As a necessary consequence 
was continually issuing from those countries that of this musical despotism, that choicest of in- 
might be considered as the fountain-head of har- | struments, the piano, had become as essential 
mony. By this time, England had learned that | an article of furniture in the houses of the higher 
a competition with Germany or Italy in the pro- ' and middle classes during this period as a side- 
duction of rich, original music, was as hopeless | board or a tea-table. 
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\ PON the death of George 
MAN, IV., on the 26th of June, 
1830, William Henry, Duke 
of Clarence, was forthwith 
proclaimed king by the title 
of William IV. No imme- 
diate alteration took place in 
the government, his majesty 
signifying to the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the ministers of his 
cabinet that he was anxious to retain 
their services. A portion of the Whigs 
had been for some time contemplat- 
ing a coalition with the Wellington 
and Peel party; but their advances 
were not met half way, and the Whigs 

more resolutely than before took up the 
cry for a reform in parliament. 
On Friday, the 23d of July, his majesty went 







in state to the House of Lords, and, after a most 
gracious speech, prorogued parliament. The 
necessary dissolution was made next day by pro- 
clamation; and writs were ordered for the elec- 
tion of ‘a new parliament, to be returnable on 
the 14th of September. 

Ono the 28th of July the throne of Charles X. 
of France was overturned by the populace of 
Paris. This unfortunate prince had displayed 
much less prudence and moderation than his pre- 
decessor and elder brother, Louis X VIII. But 
there had been an incessant plotting against the 
throne in the time of Louis, and had Charles 
been a wiser king he would none the less have 
been exposed to similar machinations. The 
court party firmly believed that one portion of 
the French nation was determined at all hazards 
to get rid of the Bourbons and of monarchy, and 
to try over again the republic, with its blood- 
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shedding, spoliation, irreligion, and atheism. On 
the other side, that great portion of the French 
nation, having some grounds for its belief, were 
intimately persuaded that the king and his chief 
advisers contemplated nothing less than the sub- 
version of the constitutional charter, the sup- 
pression of the liberty of the press, and the en- 
forcement of a bigoted intolerant religion under 
the auspices and guidance of the Jesuits. And 
this party had long been making and maturing 
preparations for a rising, while the royalists had 
made no preparation at all. Those who well 
knew France in July, 1829, were not much taken 
by surprise at the events of July, 1830. It was 
impossible to travel through the country with 
eyes open in 1829 withont seeing that the popu- 
lar masses and the greater part of the army were 
ripe for revolt. By fatality or fatuity, the king 
and his ministers put themselves completely in 
the wrong, and so remained chargeable as being 
the aggressors in this inevitable contest, which 
almost any accident might have brought about 
at any given moment. Finding themselves 
unable to manage or control the liberals in the 
chambers, Charles and his ministers agreed that 
they must instantly dissolve the chamber of de- 
puties. Instead of losing, the liberals gained 
immensely by the new election. They were pre- 
paring to assemble, when the king, by ordinance, 
dissolved the newly-elected chamber, introduced 
a new law of election, and suspended the liberty 
of the press. The royal ordonnances, which in 
reality superseded the constitution, were issued 
on the 25th of July. On the morning of the 26th 
the gens-d’armes and other agents of the police 
began to seize the types and break up the presses 
of some of the refractory journalists, who had 
long been intimating that a change of dynasty 
or a return to republicanism was as inevitable 
as it was desirable, and who would not now be 
silent at the bidding of an unconstitutional illegal 
command. It was these journalists, who, during 
a series of years, had prepared the public mind 
for revolution. They saw that their moment 
was now come. Paris was covered with their 
papers and placards, and they presented them- 
selves bodily to the people as martyrs in the 
cause of liberty; and, pointing to their invaded 
houses, their broken presses, and their scattered 
types, they asked whether these things were to 
be permitted ?—whether Frenchmen would be 
quiet and be slaves, or fight and be free? The 
blundering court was taken wholly by surprise. 
Marshal Marmont had scarcely 5000 men, and 
not one-half of them could be depended upon. 
We will not describe the fighting: it began se- 
riously on the afternoon of the 27th. On the 
28th the regiments of the line joined the people; 
and it was all over by three o'clock in the after- 
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noon of the 29th. The number of the killed and 
wounded was not very considerable. The people 
fought under cover of their barricades and houses, 
and with every advantage in their favour, and 
they were deservedly applauded for their mode- 
ration and clemency in the hour of victory. 

The elder branch of the royal line of Bourbon 
was driven once more to seek an asylum in a 
foreign country, and to hide for a time its dis- 
honoured head within the walls of Holyrood 
Palace, in Edinburgh. But the sincere fanatics 
of republicanism were wofully disappointed 
when that vain inept old man Lafayette, drawn 
once more by the accidents and circumstances of 
the time from solitude and obscurity, passed his 
arm round the neck of Louis Philippe, son of the 
Duke of Orleans, or the Philippe Egalité of the 
former revolution, and, addressing the people, 
said “Voila la meilleure des republiques”—{ Here 
is your best of republics!] Had these liberty 
and equality men been duped? Had they been 
playing the game of others? There was no doubt 
of it. Republic there was to be none. But 
Louis Philippe, with monarchy hereditary in his 
family, was to take quiet possession of the throne 
from which his aged kinsman had been driven. 
From that moment the fanatics and the despera- 
does renewed against the new king the plots ghey 
had kept up against the old one. Louis Philippe 
had mounted the throne through the barricades; 
they would try if barricades could not make him 
descend from it: as for those of the late agitators 
who were not fanatics in republicanism, but were 
time-servers and self-seekers, they soon settled 
down quietly under the re-established royalty, 
and took the good things which the gods or Louis 
Philippe gave them. 

The ultra- Whigs of Britain hailed the event as 
the dawning of a new and glorious day in the 
history of mankind. Public meetings were held 
to pass resolutions commending the spirit with 
which the Parisians had shaken off encroaching 
despotism; deputations were sent to congratulate 
them on their triumph; and subscriptions were 
proposed to relieve the families of those heroic 
citizens who had suffered in the cause. Atsome 
of these meetings, and in some of the more radi- 
cal newspapers and other periodical works, the 
people were called upon to consider how little 
was to be feared from military power, and how 
much could be done by pikes, barricades, and 
reversed coaches, carts, and omnibuses. As in 
the year 1790, the French now boasted that their 
revolution would make the tour of the globe. It 
very soon travelled into Belgium and into Po- 
land, and it cast a few of its firebrands into Italy, 
Saxony, Brunswick, Switzerland, and other 
countries. The Belgians had long been dissatis- 
fied with their union with the Dutch; but that 
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union might have lasted many a long year but | treaties by which the political system of Europe 


for the eventa of Paris. On the 25th of August 
a riot broke out at Brussels, which very soon 
assumed a character of political insurrection. 
The flame spread to Liége, Namur, and other 
cities. The Dutch troops, numerically weak, 
could not maintain themselves in Brussels—that 
capital was evacuated after very little fighting; 
and Belgium was declared to be a separate and 
independent nation. 


had been established.’ The usual addresses were 
carried in both houses, though not without very 
evident signs of a vigorous opposition to minis- 
ters. The rallying cry was “ Parliamentary Re- 
form,” or “ Parliamentary Reform and Retrench- 
ment.” The Duke of Wellington resolutely 
declared that he would grant no reform—that 
no reform was necessary—that the constitution 
would be spoiled if an attempt were made to 


On the 8th of September, the coronation of | amend it. In replying to Earl Grey, he said, 
our king, by the title of ‘ that he would not hesi- 
William [V., was solem- ge tate unequivocally to de- 


nized in the ancient Ab- 
bey of Westminster; and 
even on this occasion, 
the change of times and 
fashions as well as sove- 
reigns was marked in the 
event, In the corona- 
tion of George IV., who 
was eminently a king 
of shows‘’and pageants, 
not an iota of the old 
feudal observances, whie- 
ther chivalrous or me- 
diseval, had been omit- 
ted,and accordiug asthe 
minds of the spectators 
had been affected, it was 
the most august and 
splendid of exhibitions, 
or the most useless and 
ridiculous of imitations 
or caricatures, On the 
present occasion, it was 
un observance suited to 
the more refined spirit of the times and the 
serious importance of the occasion. It was 
mainly a solemn religious service, confined to 
the interior of the building; and the chief pro- 
cession was that of the state carriages which con- 
veyed William and his queen Adelaide from 
St. James's Palace to the Abbey. William was 
dressed in his naval uniform, the sight of which 
warmed the hearts of his subjects as the appro- 
priate token of our naval supremacy, and the 
joyful cry that rang from street to street, as he 
moved along, was, “God bless our sailor-king'” 

It was under circumstances of gloom and 
anxiety that the new parliament assembled on 
the 26th of October. The king opened the ses- 
sion in person. In his speech he alluded to the 
events which had occurred on the Continent; 
to the continuance of his diplomatic relations 
with the new French dynasty; to the endeavours 
which, in concert with his allies, he was making 
to restore tranquillity to the Netherlands; and 
to we eee of maintaining those general 
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clare his opinion that 
we possessed a legisla- 
ture which answered all 
good purposes, better 
than any which had been 
ever tried; and that if 
he had to frame a legis- 
luture for another coun- 
try, his aim would be to 
form one which would 
produce similar results: 
under such circumstan- 
ces, he was not only 
unprepared to bring for- 
ward any measure of re- 
form, but ready at once 
to declare that, so long 
us he held a station 
in the government, he 
should feel it his duty 
to resist any such mea- 
sures when proposed by 
others.” In the com- 
mons, Mr. Brougham 
brought forward the question of reform even 
before the address was moved. He reprobated 
the report that he was desirous of introducing 
a radical, sweeping innovation. This report was 
utterly devoid of truth. He for one was resolved 
to take his stand on the ancient ways of the con- 
stitution. 

The king and queen had promised to honour 
the lord-mayor’s feast at Guildhall with their 
presence. The citizens had made magnificent 
preparations for their reception. Late on the 


evening of the 7th of November, the lord-mayor 





' When some exclaimed, 1n reference to the late events in 
France, ‘‘ This 18 the revolution of 1688!” one of the ablest 
political writers and statesmen in Holland replied: “No, indeed | 
the difference is remarkable The two monarchs did not re- 
semble each other in their conduct James IT. had attempted 
the subversion of the constitution, particularly as respected Pro- 
testant ascendency, and that, too, with the utmost contempt of 
justice and without any motive for hisexcuse. Charles X , when 
self defence seemed impossible by ordinary means, endeavoured, 
it would appear, in the most imprudent and perhaps irregular 
manner, to maintain himeelf and the limited monarchy againat 
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received a note from the home secretary (Mr. 
Peel), stating that his majesty had resolved, by 
the advice of his ministers, to postpone his visit 
to the city to a future opportunity, because, from 
information recently received, “there was reason 
to apprehend that, notwithstanding the devoted 
loyalty and affection borne to his majesty by the 
citizens of London, advantage would be taken of 
an occasion which must necessarily assemble a 
vast number of persons by night to produce tum- 
ult and confusion, and thereby to endanger the 
properties and lives of his majesty’s subjects; 
and it would be a source of deep and lasting con- 
cern to their majesties were any calamity to occur 
on the occasion of their visit to the city of Lon- 
don.” This announcement filled the metropolis 
with douht and alarm. Men believed that some 
atrocious conspiracy against the royal person had 
been discovered, or that the poorer classes had 
organized a revolution. The funds fell, and in 
the provinces it was pretty generally expected 
that the next mail would bring intelligence that 
London was in a state of insurrection. By the 
advice of ministers, the purposed visit of the 
king was abandoned. 

The most was made of the event by the oppo- 
sition in parliament. It was laid to the account 
of ministers that his majesty could not meet his 
faithful commons of London without fear and 
riot. It was urged that the exceeding unpopu- 
larity of the Duke of Wellington had been the 
cause of so shameful an occurrence; and that 
that excessive unpopularity had been caused by 
the fatal declaration of the duke against every 
species of reform. It was asked whether the 
duke did not now feel that he had quitted his 
own proper sphere of greatness? whether a min- 
istry so unpopular could hope to stand ? 

On the 15th of November, Sir Henry Parnell 
moved for a select committee to make a thorough 
revision of the civil list. The debate was a short 
one. Mr. Calcraft and Mr. Herries, both mem- 
bers of the government, opposed the motion, 
principally on the ground that it never had been 
customary to subinit the civil list to a committee, 
and that retrenchment and simplification had 
now been carried as far as was practicable or 
prudent. The motion was supported by the 
Whig Lord Althorpe, and by the Tories Messrs. 
Bankes, Wynne, and Holme Sumner. On the 


altar, and also of the charter and real freedom. The one was 


held to have abdicated when he took to flight; the other fied 
because regarded as a dethroned and criminal monarch, In 
1688, people started from the principles of acquired rights and 
legitimate hereditary succession : departing from these as little 
as possible, and only from necessity. In 1830, people considered 
themselves as bound to nothing of any sort, and if some of them 
have succeeded in having the now dishononred crown placed for a 
time on the head of the Duke of Orleans, this has been because to 
many this seemed stilla matter of expediency, not because he 
was regarded as fiaving any rights to it. In 1688, society re- 
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division there appeared a majority of twenty-nine 
against ministers, the numbers being 233 to 204, 
Next day the Duke of Wellington in the lords, 
and Sir Robert Peel in the commons, announced 
that, in consequence of the vote of the preceding 
evening, they had tendered, and his majesty had 
accepted, their resignations, and that they con- 
tinued to hold their offices only until successors 
should be appointed. They afterwards declared 
that they had come to this resolution, not s0 much 
on account of the civil-liat vote, as from an anti- 
cipation of the result of a division on Mr. 
Brougham’s proposition for reforrn, which stood 
for the very day on which the announcement 
was made. 

The Tories and anti-emancipationists had lent 
their votes to displace the Duke of Wellington, 
but by themselves they were not strong enough 
to entertain any hope of setting up a cabinet of 
their own. The Canning party were far asunder 
from them, some of them being all for the duke, 
and some for reform. The king had no choice. 
He could only take the Whigs. Accordingly he 
authorized Earl Grey to form a new adminis- 
tration. The earl accepted the office, on condition 
that he should have his majesty’s authority to 
make parliamentary reform a cabinet measure. 
In the course of a week the new government was 
put together: it contained a considerable admix- 
ture of those who had been adherents of Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Huskisson. Earl Grey was 
first lord of the treasury; Mr. Brougham, lord- 
chancellor; Lord Althorpe, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer; Lord Melbourne, home secretary; Lord 
Palmerston, foreign secretary; Jord Goderich, 
colonial secretary; Sir James Graham, first lord 
of the admiralty; Marquis of Lansdowne, presi- 
dent of the council; Lord Durham, lord privy- 
seal; Lord Hill, commander-in-chief; Lord 
Auckland, president of the board of trade; Mr. 
C. Grant, president of the board of control; Lord 
Holland, duchy of Lancaster; the Duke of 
Devonshire, lord- chamberlain; the Duke of 
Richmond, postmaster-general; Lord John Rus- 
sell, paymaster of the forces; the Right Hon. C. 
W. Wynne, secretary-at-war, &c. Mr. Denman 
became attorney-general; Sir William Horne, 
solicitor-general, The Marquis of Anglesey 
was again appointed lord-lieutenant for Ireland. 
There was a suspension of business in parlia- 
mained as it had subsisted before—all held each his own right 
and place; and the respect for laws and customs which has ever 
been the true stay of England's constitution survived the dissi- 
pation of the public alarm In 1830, franchises, righté, and 
customs were deprived of their true basis; all was subjected to 
the caprice of the deplorable sovereign people, cajoled, deveived, 
and rendered miserable by turbulent, ambitious, and selfish 

. Com s accordingly must be made, not with 
1688, but with 1648 and with 1791."—Nederlandshe Gedachten, 


2d Augrist, 1880. It is remarkable that the temporary posses 
sion of the crown by the Duke of Orleans is here foretold. 
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ment till the new members should be re-elected. 
Mr. Stanley, the new chief-secretary for Ireland, 
encountered a mortifying defeat at Preston, 
where the right of suffrage was almost universal. 
He was opposed by Orator Hunt; and by that 
demagogue, aided by radical reform, the heir of 
the house of Derby, a member of the new Whig 
ministry, and the representive of temperate and 
moderate reform, was completely beaten. 
During the remainder of the year no business 
of importance was transacted, except the passing 
of a regency bill. This bill provided that, in the 
event of a posthumous child of the present queen, 
her majesty should be guardian and regent during 
the minority. If no such event should occur, the 
Duchess of Kent was to be guardian and regent 
during the minority of her daughter, the Princess 
Victoria, the heiress presumptive. The Princess 
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first the French gave out that they intended 
merely a temporary occupation of Algiers, for 
the good of humanity and the perpetual sup- 
pression of corsairs; but they had not been long 
there before they announced that Algiers right- 
fully belonged to France—that the French must 
have an extensive African empire as a set-off to 
our Indian empire, and to our sugar and coffee- 
bearing islands in the West Indies. 

Before the close of 1830, the demand for par- 
liamentary reform had assumed a new character 
and aspect. It was no longer the mere war-cry 
of a political party, that could be silenced by 
contradictions or trivial concessions. It was no 
longer limited to the disfranchisement of a few 
close or corrupt boroughs, and the transference 
of the forfeited suffrage to certain towns and 
communities that were still unrepresented. 


Victoria was not to marry, while a minor, with- | Neither could it be postponed, as had hitherto 
out the consent of the king, or, if he died, with- | been the case, to a convenient season, when cir- 


out the consent of both Houses of Parliament: 
and the regency of the Duchess of Kent was to 
be at an end, if, while regent, she married a 
foreigner. 

On the 23d of December, parliament adjourned 
to the 3d of February, ministers having declared 
that a long adjournment was necessary, in order 
that they might have time to prepare the differ- 
ent measures which they intended to submit, and 
more especially to concoct that plan of reform to 
which they had pledged themselves on accepting 
office, and by which alone they could hope to 
retain it. 

In the course of this eventful year, there came 
into operation in England a change far more 
important than all the political mutations on the 
Continent put together. The first great railway 
with locomotive engines—that between Liver- 
pool and Manchester— was finished and opened; 
and the triumphant success of the experiment led 
directly to the construction of far more exten- 
sive lines. Unhappily the opening of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway was clouded by 
the lamentable death of Mr. Huskisson, one of 
the members for Liverpool, who had accom- 
panied the Duke of Wellington to the celebration. 

Before the revolution of July, the French gov- 
ernment had sent a powerful fleet and a large 
army to Algiers, in the hope that such an enter- 
prise would draw off the disaffected, and its 
military glory make the administration at home 
more popular. Algiers, so strong towards the 
sea, was very weak on the land side. Marshal 
Bourmont soon compelled the dey to capitulate, 
and the French took possession of the city, the 
forts, and all the neighbouring country. The 
dey retired to Italy, where he very soon learned 
that Charles X., who had dispossessed him, had 
been driven from his throne and country. At 


cumstances would be more favourable for change, 
and the public mind in a more tranquil state for 
its accomplishment. It was to be upon a scale 
so ample, that instead of being a political step in 
advance, which the contention of parties might 
favour or retard, it was to be a national revolu- 
tion; and not only was it to be granted by whole- 
sale, instead of instalments, but granted imme- 
diately—upon the instant. Never indeed was the 
“omnipotence” of parliament so devoutly be- 
lieved in as now for the cure of every national 
evil, and in proportion to the extravagance of 
such a hope, was the loudness and universality 
of the outery. 

This urgency for change, and the character it 
had assumed, might be traced to old causes that 
had been long at work, but still more especially 
to new causes that had lately arisen, and were 
peculiar to this season of trying difficulties and 
jnnovations The sufferings of the lower classes, 
though considerably abated, had not yet been 
fully relieved. The public mind had bean tan- 
talized with promises of parliamentary reform, 
that had ended either in empty debates, or par- 
tial and trivial concesstons. The wnpopular 
character of the Duke of Wellington’s ministry 
had sufficed to complete the general dislike to 
the Castlereagh and Holy Alliance mode of govern- 
ment, and sharpened the eager desire for a more 
liberal system of rule, And to all these causes was 
added the provocation arising from the grant of 
Catholic emancipation, which, after promising ko 
fairly and so much, had only deepened the wild 
anarchy and desperate poverty of Ireland, and 
brought them back, with a heavier recoi] than 
ever, upon the exasperated and over-burdened 
community of Britain. Still, it is possible that 
the ferment occasioned by so many powerful 
agencies might have been stilled by time and 
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prudent management, had not the French revo- 
dution occurred to animate the general discon- 
tent and point the way to action. The unani- 
mity with which France had risen agaiust 
Charles X. and his counsellors, the imposing 
magnanimity and moderation of the national re- 
volt, and the facility with which the king had 
been deposed and a new government established, 
had a charm to the British people, which made 
them adopt the event as their great pattern for 
imitation. Was it not, also, a more easy and 
legitimate task to reform a parliament than to 
dethrone a dynasty? Crowds hurried from Eng- 
land to France, either to witness the spectacle 
or learn the lesson of safe successful revolution- 
izing; and their proficiency was shown by certain 
events, which, in Britain as in France, preceded 
and led the way to the great coming change. 
The mysterious practice of rick-burning—which 
was carried on during this year in England, and 
especially in the southern agricultural counties, 
In spite of every precaution of watch and patrol— 
by which the food of the people was destroyed, 
and a feeling of dread and insecurity promoted, 
was the same method which in France had mad- 
dened the populac?, and driven them into rebel- 
lion against their rulers as the best remedy of 
the evil. This rick-burning, a new crime in 
England, so that men wondered at first what it 
meant, was continued till the commencement of 
1831, through Kent, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Sussex, and Surrey; and simul- 
taneously with it, went on the more intelligi- 
ble process of machine-breaking, to which the 
English labourers had been always too prone. 
And when fear, discontent, and hunger had 
fevered the public mind, and unfitted it for dis- 
passionate inquiry, there were reform unions, 
political clubs, and radical meetings over the 
country, ready to prove to the people that all 
these evils originated in our bad government, 
and that everything wrong would be adjusted 
by a sweeping thorough parliamentary reform. 
It was well that even there the demand stopped 
short; but it was not only English and con- 
stitutional, but it had the king himself and his 
ministers -for its leaders and supporters, How 
far the example of France might have been fol- 
lowed out if William 1V. had been like Charles 
X., and Earl Grey like Peyronnet or Polignac, 
18 too dreadful to contemplate. 

While the mass of the nation were thus reso- 
lute for a great political reform, in spite of the no- 
bility, the aristocracy, and the landed representa- 
tion who were generally opposed to it, and while 
the new ministry was pledged to the fulfilment of 
this wish, the minds of men were still further 
agitated by hopes and fears as to the character 
apd amount cf the concession. How much 
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would be destroyed and how much reconstructed? 
What venerable evils and time-honoured cor- 
ruptions in the state would still be spared or 
only modified? A reform indeed there was to 
be, and to this the new ministry stood committed, 
with Earl Grey the premier at their head; but 
when it was remembered that Lord Melbourne, 
Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Grant, the pupils of 
Canning, who was the enemy of all change in 
the constitution, were also members of the cabinet, 
it was difficult to guess how much the progress 
of the reform might be impeded, or by what 
half-way measures it might be compromised 
Even the king, too, it was remembered, was still 
a sovereign, and therefore ex-officio a doubtful 
friend to popular liberty and liberal institutions. 
All this general suspense, in itself so intolerable, 
was further racked and tortured by the length 
of time that was occupied by ministers in form- 
ing their plan of reform, and the delay in the 
opening of parliament. On this account politi- 
cal unions were multiplied and new local agso- 
ciations for town and country created, until the 
whole kingdom was brigaded and disciplined for 
the opening campaign; and confident in their 
numbers, union, and strength, the reformers did 
not scruple to dictate as well as petition, and use 
the language of intimidation, and threats of 
physical force where arguments were ineffectual. 
Such was the general state of society over the 
whole island, at the opening of that momentous 
year, 1831. Nothing equal to it in universal stir 
and excitement, in magnitude and political im- 
portance, had occurred in Britain since 1689, 
when the whole constitution was remodelled and 
the ancient dynasty swept away. 

On the 3d of February, the appointed day, 
pailiament re-assembled, and Earl Grey in the 
lords, and Viscount Althorpe in the commons, 
announced that a plan of parliamentary reform 
had been agreed to by ministers, and would be 
introduced at as early a period as posgible. It 
was not, however, until the lst of March that 
the plan was introduced in the commons by 
Lord John Russell. The plan, we beligve, had 
been altered and re-altered during the interval. 
Lord John Russell now declared that ministers 
discarded the notion of complying with violent 
and extravagant demands, Their wish was to 
frame a measure which would give satisfaction 
to every reasonable man in the country: “they 
wished to take their stand between two hogtile 
parties, neither agreeing with the bigots on ghe 
one hand, that no reform was necessary, lor 
agreeing with the fanatics on the other, that 
only one particular reform could be wholesome 
and satiafactory. 

The leading principles of the ministerial plan 
consisted, fret, of disfranchisement of small 
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places which had hitherto sent members to par- 
liament, and of enfranchisement of large towns 
and cities which had hitherto been unrepre- 
sented: of an extension of the franchise, in order 
to increase the number of electors in those places 
which were allowed to retain, in whole or in 
part, their existing privileges. All voters were 
to be duly registered—an excellent regulation. 
In order to diminish the expenses of elections, 
as well as opportunities for bribery, drunkenness, 
and corruption of all kinds, the duration of the 
poll was to be diminish- 
ed, and that for counties 
to be taken simultane- 
ously at different places. 
The good which has pro- 
ceeded from this regula- 
tion is indisputable and 
great. Lord John Rus- 
sell said that the gene- 
ral result of the measure 
would be to create a new 
constituency of about 
500,000; for the increase 
in counties would be 
about 100,000, that in 
townsalready represent 
ed about 110,000, that in 
the new horoughs 50,000, 
that in London 95,000, 
that in Scotland 60,000, 
and that in Ireland about 
40,000. His lordship 
declared himself against 
short parliaments and 
vote by ballot, and con- 
cluded by requesting 
leave to bring in his bill. 
This motion brought on 
a debate which lasted seven nights, and which 
called up more than seventy orators. The op- 
ponents of it said that the whole essence of the 
scheme was not reform but revolution; that the 
measure proposed nothing less than to remove 
from the House of Commons every alloy of mo- 
narchical or aristocratical principle, and convert 
it into a pure and resistless democracy, which it 
never had been, and which, consistently with 
the British constitution, it never ought to be. 
This new constitution rested on some supposed 
necessity for increasing the power of the people; 
but the power of the people was already strong 
enough: the true danger to be dreaded in our 
mixed government arose from the influence of 
the people, and not from the influence of the 
crown or of the aristocracy. Was it intended to 
convert these kingdoms into an unrestricted de- 
mocracy? Were ministers prepared to say that 
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of interests cormected with the country which 
required to be represented in parliament, and 
were now represented by means of the boroughs 
(called rotten) that were to be disfranchieed by 
this bill. If they were so disfranchised, the re- 
presentation of those interests would be annihi- 
lated. Mr. Horace Twiss said he had no ob- 
jection to any increase of the representation of 
great trading interests; but he could not see the 
policy of calling in the wisdom of householders 
paying £10 of rent, The measure would let in no 
great interests: it would 
promote the influence of 
shopkeepers and coun- 
try attorneys. The leader 
of the country club 
would now be the im- 
portant man in his dis- 
trict,and these interests, 
however respectable in 
their way, were not the 
interests which required 
additional representa- 
tion, They were inter- 
ests which would be re- 
presented under the pro- 
posed change, by those 
shallow but dogged poli- 
ticians, with whom relief 
from taxation was every 
thing, and public credit 
and national faith no- 
thing—by whom rent 
and tithe were regarded 
as vile incumbrances. 
And when half the con- 
stitution had thus been 
surrendered, would the 
violent reformers be sa- 
tisfied? They themselves had avowed that they 
would not; and that, having obtained so much, 
they would, at a convenient time, demand more. 
It was not this parliamentary reform that could 
reduce the present expenditure or pay off the 
debts of the past. Numerous references were 
made to the French revolution and to the imita- 
tions of it in other parts of Europe, The pro- 
moters of the bill more than hinted that the re- 
formers would try a revolution in England, if 
they were not pacified by this measure: the 
opposers of the bill denied that there was any 
such fear—denied that the measure would satisfy 
the radicals. There was a better security than 
the moderation or timidity of the radicals for 
the preservation of order. The widely-spread 
industry of the country, the stored-up savings 
even of the lower orders, the dividends of the 
public stocks, were solid grounds for confidence 
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The very burdens of the country formed some 
sort of security for its tranquillity and welfare. 
The superincumbent weight of the national 
debt, while it pressed, gave stability. There 
would be no revolution to fear nor any perma- 
nent dissatisfaction to dread. But if we decided 
on this great question, not according to experi- 
ence and wisdom, but according to the cry of the 
day, then we should let in danger, then we should 
let in revolution, by teaching the people that 
their impatient will alone could control the course 
of the legislature. The opponents of the bill, 
however, permitted this long contest to terminate 
without a division: and Lord John Russell's bill 
was brought in, and ordered to be read a first 
time. Ministers afterwards admitted that if a 
division had now taken place, they would, ac- 
cording to their calculation, have been left ina 
minority. But the opposition did not form a 
combined body; it had no regular plan of opera- 
tions, and it was guided by no great leader. 

Between the first reading and the motion for 
the second reading, strenuous efforts were made 
to persuade the radical party to rest satisfied 
with the bill, and not commit the cause of reform 
by asking for more than could be granted. Nor 
were these efforts wholly unsuccessful; the ma- 
nufacturers of petitions were again set to work, 
and the same places which a month ago had 
petitioned for far more, now joined in praying 
that the bill might pass untouched. During the 
same anxious interval the political clubs and 
associations continued their labours and demon- 
atrations. Monster meetings were held, and 
threats resorted to. The chairman of the Bir- 
mingham political union openly declared that 
that town and neighbourhood could supply two 
armies, each of them as numerous and as brave 
as that which had conquered at Waterloo, if the 
patriot king and his ministers should require 
them in the contest with the boroughmongers— 
under which appellation were now comprehended 
all who differed from themselves in opinion. At 
a reform meeting held in London, Colonel Evans 
announced, that he had just arrived from Sussex, 
where two reform meetings had taken place, and 
he assured the Londoners that he knew that 
10,000 men were ready to march up from Reigate 
to the support of his majesty’s ministers, if they 
should be defeated in the measure now before 
the house. 

On the 21st of March the second reading of 
the bill was moved in the commons. The debate 
lasted two days. It was opened by Sir R. Vyv- 
yan, who moved, as an amendment, that the bill 
should be read a second time that day six montha, 
At the division there were, including the speaker 
and the four tellers, 603 members present, the 
largost number that had ever divided on any 
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question in that house. Of these 302 were for 
the original motion, and 301 for the amendment; 
the second reading being thus carried by a majo- 
rity of one. 

On the 28th of April, Lord John Russell 
moved the order of the day for a committee of 
the whole house, when General Gascoyne im- 
mediately endeavoured to get rid of the bill by 
a motion for counteracting one of its essential 
clauses, respecting the proposed diminution of 
the number of representatives for England and 
Wales. This motion led to a violent debate, 
ending in a division on the following night, 
which left ministers in a minority of eight. 

Two days after this division, or on the 21st of 
April, Lord Wharncliffe in the upper house 
asked Earl Grey whether ministers had advised 
his majesty to dissolve this parliament, which 
had not yet existed quite six months. He put 
the question, he said, because, if he received a 
certain answer, it was his intention to adopt some 
measure in relation to that subject. Earl Grey 
replied that he declined answering the question. 
Lord Wharncliffe then gave notice that he would 
next day move an address to the king, praying 
that his majesty would be graciously pleased not 
to exercise his own undoubted prerogative of 
dissolving parliament. On the same day Sir R. 
Vyvyan asked ministers in the commons whether 
they intended to proceed with the reform bill; 
or to advise his majesty to dissolve parliament, 
because the House of Commons would not consent 
to reduce the number of English members? The 
chancellor of the exchequer, Lord Althorpe, re- 
plied, “that he had no hesitation in answering 
one of the questions, or in saying that ministers, 
having considered the necessary consequence of 
the division of the house on the bill the other 
evening, it was not their intention to proceed 
further with the bill. It would not be consistent 
with his duty to answer the second question.” 
Lord Althorpe, one of the most honest, amiable, 
and straightforward of men, must not for a mo- 
ment be suspected of insincerity or falsehood. 
When these words were uttered by him in the 
House of Commons, ministers had made up 
neither their own minds nor the mind of the 
king to the unusual measure of so sudden a dis- 
solution. Many things connected with the re- 
form bill were done in such a hurry that they 
could scarcely have been foreseen the day before. 
On the 22d, which was the very day after the 
question was put by Lord Wharncliffe and Sir 
R. Vyvyan, there was a great ferment in both 
houses, for the rumour had been spread in the 
course of the day that king and ministers had 
made up their mind for dissolution. In the 
lords the ferment became a storm, a tempest. 
The order of the day was Lerd Wharncliffe’s 
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motion for an address to his majesty against the 
dissolution. His loriiship had uttered only a 
few words, when the Duke of Richmond, post- 
master-general in this recently-seated ministry, 
rose to complain that all the peers were not sit- 
ting in their proper places, as was usual on such 
occasions. Some expressions of dissent being 
uttered, his grace of Richmond insisted that the 
standing order should be enforced —that their 
lordships should keep their places, and that per- 
sons present who were not members of that 
house should be ordered to withdraw. Noise 
and confusion ensued, and the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry was heard to say that ministers were 
taking the crown off the king’s head. The Duke 
of Richmond would then move another standing 
order—that against the use of improper language. 
The Marquis of Londonderry denied that any 
offensive language had been used, “though the 
noble duke seemed to think himself the hero of 
this coup Wétat, and to be able to smother the 
expression of their lordships’ sentiments on this 
most extraordinary occasion.” Lord Wharncliffe 
being allowed to proceed, hurriedly moved— 
“That an humble address be presented to his 
majesty, humbly to represent that we, his ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the lords 
spiritual and temporal, &c., think ourselves bound 
in duty humbly to represent to his majesty that 
alarming reports of an intended dissolution of 
parliament have gone forth; that, dutifully 
acknowledging the wisdom of the constitution in 
trusting to the crown that just and legal prero- 
gative, and fully confiding in his majesty’s royal 
wisdom and paternal care of his people for the 
most beneficial exercise of il, we desire with great 
humility to represent to his majesty, that it ap- 
pears to us that a prorogation or dissolution of 
parliament at the present juncture, and under 
the present excitement of the public mind both 
in Great Britain and Ireland, is likely to be at- 
tended with great danger to his majesty’s crown 
and dignity, and to every institution of the state, 
by preventing that calm and deliberate consi- 
deration of any question tending to the reform 
of the representation of the people which the 
importance of that subject so especially requires.” 
The lord-chancellor (Brougham) exclaimed— 
“My lords, I have not yet heard it doubted that 
the king possessed the prerogative of dissolving 
parliament at pleasure, still less have I ever 
known a doubt to exist on the subject at a mo- 
ment when the lower house has thought fit to 
refuse the supplies.” And his lordship having 
uttered these words, hurried out of the house to 
receive the king, whose near approach was an- 
nounced. Lord Shaftesbury being called to the 
woolgack, amidst great excitement and discordant 
noises, succeeded in restoring some degree of 
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Lord Mansfield then addressed the house. 

Such a scene as this, he said, he had never before 
witnessed in that house, and he hoped never to 
see anything like it again. He had heard from 
the noble and learned lord on the woolsack, with 
the utmost surprise, that the House of Commons 
refused the supplies. The noble and learned 
lord had, indeed, perhaps with wilful ignorance, 
declared this to be the case. The supplies had 
not been refused. He would use no intemperate 
language, but he would nevertheless assert, as 
far us God Almighty gave him the means of un- 
derstanding, that the crown and the country were 
now about to be placed in a most awful predica- 
ment, unparalleled at any previous period. He 
must accuse his majesty’s ministers of weakness 
and incapacity—of conspiring together against 
the safety of the state and the dignity of the 
crown by acting in such a manner upon such a 
question. He had not stated his opinions gene- 
rally on the reform bill, because it was not before 
the house, and he really was always of opinion 
that the hill would never come there, and that 
it would necessarily end in a complete abortion. 
He had himself, as a peer, given his advice to 
the sovereign—he had told his majesty that if, 
for the sake of this reform bill, he should give 
his assent to a sudden dissolution of parliament, 
it would be a measure pregnant with danger. 

Lord Mansfield was yet speaking when the 
king entered the house and put an end to all dis- 
cussion. The House of Commons having been 
summoned, his majesty prorogued parliament 
with a speech in which he said the prorogation 
was with a view to immediate dissolution, and 
that he had been induced to resort to this measure 
for the purpose of ascertaining the sense of his 
people, in the way in which it could be most 
constitutionally expressed, on the expediency of 
making such changes in the representation as 
circumstances might appear to require. The 
speech also thanked the commons for the sup- 
plies which they had voted. Next day came 
forth the proclamation announcing a dissolution 
and directing a new election. The writs were 
made returnable on the 14th of June. 

The dissolution was celebrated in many places 
by illuminations, The lord-mayor authorized an 
illumination of the city of London. At the west- 
end a rabble vented their fury on the houses or 
windows of several peers and commoners, because 
they had opposed the reform bill. Among the 
windows which suffered most were those of the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr. Baring. “Tn politi- 
cal disputes, to place candles in windows is no 
proof of political opinion or of anything else ex- 
cept a prudent desire to avoid the outrages of a 
mob; but these illuminations wers. inaile uae of 
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that the inhabitants of the country, from one 
end to another, were animated by one universal 
feeling of enthusiasm for the reform bill, and for 
the act which got rid of a parliament that would 
never have passed it.”! 

During this session Earl Grey’s cabinet had 
not only declared that there could be no reduc- 
tion in the national expenditure, but they had 
also increased the standing army by 8000 men, 
confessing that this increase was rendered neces- 
sury by the disturbed state of England as well as 
Ireland. These facts, however, did not shake 
the confidence of political enthusiasts in the will 
and capability of ministers, and it was laid down 
asa moral certainty that, with a reformed par- 
liament, this cabinet would be enabled to lighten 
the public burdens to a prodigious extent. The 
general elections commenced and ended in a 
popular tempest. All manner of appeals had 
been made to the people in order to excite them. 
The antagonists of the bill were represented not 
merely as the corrupt and profligate enemies of 
the liberties of the people, but also as dangerous 
and audacious contemners of the loyalty which 
they owed tothe monarch. It had been assumed 
all along that the heart of the king was in the 
bill. The king’s name was therefore made the 
watchword of democracy. Now, too, were begun 
practices which tended to turn the representatives 
of the people into mere delegates. Pledges were 
demanded from candidates that they would vote 
for “the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill.” 
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lists of the majority and minority on General 
Gascoyne’s motion were assiduously circulated 
through the country, and every candidate whose 
name was found in the majority was denounced 
as an enemy of reform, although many of those 
gentlemen were really reformers who were willing 
to grant representatives to the great towns, and 
only unwilling that disfranchisement should be 
carried too far, and the total number of English 
members diminished. In every respect the re- 
forming electors, instead of merely choosing legis- 
lators, set themselves up as such. They did not 
elect men on whose honesty and understanding 
they could rely, but they elected men as speaking- 
trumpets to deliver and re-echo their own opinion. 
A ministry in esse always has and must have a 
great influence over elections. We need not say 
how the influence of the Grey cabinet was exer- 
cised. Stormy everywhere, the elections were 
downright riots in many parts of Scotland and 
Ireland. General Gascoyne found it impossible 
to make head in Liverpool; Sir R. Vyvyan was 
expelled from Cornwall; Sir Edward Knatchbull 
did not venture to contest the county of Kent; 
Sir Robert Wilson, an ultra-reformer, but who 
had dared to think that it was not the time to 
diminish the number of English representatives, 
durst not show his face in Southwark, where he 
was succeeded by Mr. W. Brougham, a brother 
of the new lord-chancellor; Mr. Bankes was de- 
feated in Dorsetshire by Mr. Calcraft, whose 
sudden conversion to the doctrines of ministers 
had carried the second reading of the reform 
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of rioting, that shook the island to 
its extremities, the election for the 
new parliament was completed. It 
was as thoroughly pledged to re- 

-’) form as the most sanguine of the 
aapeciants could desire; and from the test that 
had been established for the candidates when they 
presented themselves for the suffrage, and the 
promises exacted from them, the chosen mem- 
bers were styled by their opponents, a company 
of pledged delegates, and no true House of Com- 
mons. Only six out of eighty-two county mem- 
bers were opposed to the bill. London returned 
four reforming members, and Yorkshire the same 
number. On the 14th of June the parliament 
was opened by commission, and Mr. Manners 
Sutton was re-elected speaker without opposition; 
but a whole week was occupied with swearing 
in the members, so that the session was not 
opened by his majesty in person until the 21st. 
The first subject in the royal speech was that of 
reform, to which the attention of both houses 
was earnestly called, and the confident hope was 
expressed that in their measures for its adjust- 
ment, they would “carefully adhere to the 
acknowledged principles of the constitution, by 
which the prerogative of the crown, the authority 


of both Houses of Parliament, and the rights and 
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liberties of the people are equally secured.” It 
expressed the confident hope that peace would 
be maintained by England, notwithstanding the 
civil commotions which had disturbed some parts 
of Europe, and the contests that were existing 
in Poland. It stated that a British squadron had 
been sent before Lisbon with a peremptory de- 
mand of satisfaction for a series of insults and 
injuries; that a prompt compliance with that de- 
mand had prevented the necessity of further 
measures, but that his majesty had not yet been 
enabled to re-establish his diplomatic relations 
with the Portuguese government. The only dis- 
mal parts of the speech were those which referred 
to the spread in Europe of the cholera, to the 
scarcity and famine which prevailed in the 
western counties of Ireland, and to the system of 
violence and outrage which had for some time 
been carried on to an alarming extent in that 
country. As the king returned to St, James's 
Palace he was vociferously applauded by the 
people as “the Patriot King,” “the Sailor King,” 
“the best king that had ever been.” 

In both houses the government was severely 
blamed for not acting with proper vigour in sup- 
pressing the disgraceful riotous proceedings at 
the late illuminationa. The addresses were 
agreed to without any useless division. And 
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On the 24th of June, Lord John Russell again 
brought forward that bill, admitting that there 
had been some slight alterations made in it, and 
insisting that all such alterations were improve- 
ments. Sir Robert Peel professed his unaltered 
sentiments in opposition to the measure. The 
first reading was allowed to pass, but at Sir 
Robert’s suggestion, the second reading was 
postponed from the 30th of June to the 4th of 
July. The alterations which had been made in 
the bill went rather to enlarge than to limit the 
number of electors. 

On the 4th of July, when the second reading was 
proposed, Sir John Walsh moved as an amend- 
ment that the bill should be read a second time 
that day six months. The debate, prolonged to 
very late hours, was continued during the 5th 
and 6th. At the end the division showed a ma- 
jority of 136 in favour of ministers; the votes 
for the second readiug being 367, and those for 
the amendment 231. Other efforts were made 
to obstruct the passage of the bill into committee, 
and five distinct motions for adjournment were 
made and defeated. In committee the bill was 
discussed clause by clause from the 12th of July 
to the 15th of September, when it was ordered 
to be engrossed. On the 19th of September, Lord 
John Russell moved the third reading, and was 
backed by 113 against 58. After two more days 
of debate on the question “that the bill do pass,” 
ministers carried their point by 345 against 236. 
Next day, the 22d of September, the bill was 
carried up to the lords by Lord John Russell, 
attended by about 100 of its stanch supporters 
in the lower house. The bill was then read a 
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rejected ;” but on being reminded that this mode 
of proceeding implied disrespect toward the lower 
house, Lord Wharncliffe withdrew his motion 
for another, “that the second reading be post- 
poned to that day six months,” The lords then 
adjourned. On the next day the principal 
speakers were, for the bill Viscount Melbourne, 
and against it Lord Harrowby and the Duke of 
Wellington. The debate was again adjourned, 
to be renewed on the morrow. Lord Dudley 
and Ward, the Marquis of Londonderry, Lords 
Wynford and Eldon, argued against the whole 
bill with great force and with equal excitement. 
Lord-chancellor Brougham concluded a speech 
of four hours’ duration, by conjuring their lord- 
ships to pass the bill, as the only means of pre- 
serving tranquillity. “As your friend,” said he, 
“as the friend of my country, as the servant of 
my sovereign, I counsel you to assist us in pre- 
serving the national peace and perpetuating the 
national prosperity. For these reasons I pray 
and beseech you not to reject this bill! I call 
on you by all you hold most dear, by all that 
binds every one of us to our common country— 
I solemnly adjure you, yea, even on bended 
knees, my lords (here the chancellor bent his 
knee on the woolsack), I implore you not to reject 
this bill!” Their lordships, however, at six 
o’clock on the following morning did reject the 
bill by a clear majority of forty-one. 

Then ensued an excitement, a turbulence even 
greater than that of the late general election. 
Great meetings were instantly convened in the 
metropolis. One was held at the Thatched House 
Tavern, consisting of all the members who had 


first time on the motion of Earl Grey, without , voted for the bill in the commons. The common 


any remark being made, and was directed to be 
read a second time on the 3d of October. 

When that day had arrived, after the pre- 
sentation of numerous petitions in favour of the 
bill, Earl Grey moved the second reading. His 
speech on this occasion was chiefly remarkable 
by an appeal to the bench of bishops. He said, 
as they were the ministers of peace, he did most 
earnestly hope that the result of their votes 
would be such as might tend to the tranquillity 
and happiness of the country. And this was a 
species of intimidation; for, in other words, it 
was telling the prelates that if they voted against 
the reform bill, the tranquillity and bappiness 
of the country would be put in peril. Lord 
Wharncliffe again declared that the bill would de- 
stroy the constitution by giving too great power 
to a most democratically constituted House 
of Commons. A popular or rather delegated 
House of Commons had passed this measure, 
and now the upper house was told that it had 
nothing to do but to record and register it. His 
lordship concluded by moving “that the bill be 


council of London, who counted a majority of 
reformers, also assembled. There was another 
meeting at the Mansion-house of merchants and 
bankers of the reforming party, who passed re- 
solutions approving the conduct of Earl Grey's 
government, and pledging themselves to its sup- 
port. There was a tropical rain-fall of petitions 
to the king, praying his majesty to continue his 
ministers in office, and to create new peers in 
sufficient number to carry the bill through the 
upper house. The mob, who had been taught 
by the radical newspapers and the harangues of 
demagogues that there ought to be no peers at all, 
that nothing in human nature was so detestable 
us a lord, were now told they must shout for 
“more lords—more peers.” Fifty thousand per- 
sons in the train of the lord-mayor, Sir John 
Key, went up to St. James’s Palace to present a 
petition. Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., exhorted 
them to be firm, united, and peaceable. The 
last part of the advice was thrown away. The 
mob went and smashed the windows of the Mar- 
quis of Bristol and the Duke of Wellington. 
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Being driven by the police from Apsley House, 
the duke’s residence, they went off by Piccadilly 
and Park Lane to the mansion of Lord Dudley 
and Ward, but there they were held in check 
by a strong body of the police. They then col- 
lected in Hyde Park to look out for anti-reform- 
ing peers, There the Marquis of Londonderry 
was severely pelted, and the Duke of Cumberland 
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the bill, and of indignation at the infatuation of 
the peers; and containing an earnest prayer that 
his majesty would forthwith create as many 
peers as would suffice to carry the bill. Coupled 
with vehement harangues and the proposition of 
anarchic resolutions, a vote of thanks was passed 
tu Lord John Russell and Lord Althorpe. The 
answer returned to this vote of thanks, passed 


was dragged from his horse, and was thought in | by an illegal and dangerous association, was far 
some danger of being killed, when a band of | too courteous and encouraging; at least it might 
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Lord Ebrington, in the 
House of Commons, 
moved a resolution de- 
claratory of unabated 
confidence in the king's 
ministers, and the deter- 
mination to adhere to 
the reform bill. The re- 
solution was carried by 
a majority of 131. Both 
houses were occupied for 
several nights in desul- 
tory but violent discus- 
sions on the disturbed 
state of the country, and 
on the causes which ori- 
ginally led to such dis- 
turbance. The friends 
of reform held that the 
tiotous spirit proceeded 
from the obstinacy of 
the lords; the opponents 
of the bill maintained 
that the people had been excited and driven mad 
in order that the bill might be carried, through 
a dread of their excesses. On the 20th of Octo- 
ber the king in person prorogued parliament. 
On his way to and from the house, his majesty 
was enthusiastically cheered by the multitude. 
Rioting was not confined to London; it raged, 
with loss of life and property, at Derby and 
Nottingham. At the latter place the mob de- 
stroyed by fire the castle, the splendid seat of 
the Duke of Newcastle. While the reform bill 
had been before the lords for its second reading 
there had been a meeting of political unions at 
Birmingham; and, if that meeting did not ter- 
minate in an actual riot, it filled the minds of 
peaceable men with alarm, and it became the 
provocative and cause of riots elsewhere. The 
numbers that met were ronghly estimated as 
forming a grand total of 150,000 persons. Re- 
form members of the House of Commons pre- 
sided and spoke. An address was voted to the 
king expressive of alarm at the awful conse- 
quences which might arise from the failure of 
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islature. And, assuredly, 
the ignorant populace, 
for some time, considered 
that they might do as 
they pleased, provided 
that they did contribute, 
in any way, to terrify the 
enemies of reform, or to 
hasten the passing of the 
bill. Attacks had been 
made upon Lord Tank- 
erville, upon the friends 
of Lord Ashley at Bland- 
ford, upon Lord Tenter- 
den, and others, At 
‘roydon the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was gross- 
ly insulted while presid- 
ing over a meeting for 
the propagation of the 
gospel; in Somersetshire 
the bishop of the dio- 
cese was rudely attacked 
while consecrating a new church. The Bishop of 
Exeter and other prelates were burned in effigy. 
But all these excesses were mere trifles com- 
pared with the devastation committed at Bristol, 
when, on Saturday, the 29th of October, Sir 
Charles Wetherell arrived in that city to dis- 
charge his official duties as its recorder. Sir 
Charles, who had distinguished himself by the 
warmth of his opposition to the reform bill, was 
hissed, hooted, all along his road from Bath to 
Bristol. On entering Bristol, although he was sur- 
rounded by constables and by 300 or 400 respect- 
able persons, he was assailed by yells, groans, 
and hisses, and his carriage was pelted with stones. 
Sir Charles, however, took his station on the bench 
at the Guildhall. With great difficulty the mob 
was kept out of that building by the constables. 
Having discharged his usual preliminary duties, 
the recorder adjourned the court till eight o'clock 
on Monday morning. Sir Charles remained in 
the Mansion-house. For hours the constables 
were left alone to contend with the mob of 10,000 
or more vagabonds, for it was Saturday, and the 
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colliers and other labourers of the neighbourhood 
of Bristol, who had received their week’s wages, 
had flocked into the town to get drunk and see 
the fun. Out of the mob which did all the mis- 
chief not one man in ten had come with any 
higher or better motive, or had any notion of the 
real meaning of the reform bill. When, at about 
half-past eleven o’clock, these motley fellows were 
full of drink, they began to talk of burning Sir 
Charles Wetherell out of the Mansion-house; but 
the foremost of them got their heads broken by 
the constables, and no farther mischief was done 
until about four o'clock in the afternoon, when 
the constabulary force was permitted, or took 
permission, to retire to their homes for the pur- 
pose of refreshing themselves. Then, from gin- 
cellars and pot-houses issued forth a mob full of 
bold daring. The mayor came forward to beg of 
them to depart, and to tell them that he should 
be very sorry to be compelled to read the riot act 
and call out the troops, It is said that shortly 
after this gentle admonition the mayor dil read 
the riot act; but the mob, seeing nothing to op- 
pose them except a few constables, rushed upon 
them, disarmed them, and beat them severely. 
Then followed a general attack on every part of 
the Mansion-house, with a smashing-in of win- 
dows and shutters, and a breaking open of doors. 
At this critical moment Sir Charles put on a dis- 
guise and effected his retreat through the adjoin- 
ing premises; but it was not made known until 
twelve o’clock on the following day (Sunday) that 
he had left the city. Materials had been collected 
for setting fire to the Mansion-house; but that 
edifice was for the present saved from conflagra- 
tion by the arrival of the troops. But Colonel 
Brereton, who displayed, all through this crisis, 
doubt, weakness, and vacillation, would not 
charge the mob, who greeted him with loud cheers 
and with a great show of cordiality. The sol- 
diers merely trotted their horses backwards and 
forwards, and they too were cheered by the 
rioters, some of whom were heard saying that the 
troopers were just as anxious for the passing of 
the reform bill as they themselves were. For some 
hours the greater part of the multitude withdrew, 
or were quiet, or only shouted vengeance against 
the recorder. If the worshipful mayor, or any 
other magistrate, had assured them that Sir 
Charles was gone, there is no doubt that many 
of them would have repaired quietly to their own 
homes. A little before the hour of midnight the 
public-houses, cellars, and dens vomited forth 
their inmates once more; fresh bodies of men, 
armed with bludgeons, crossed the bridges into 
the town; and then a concentrated attack was 
made upon the council-house. As they were 
smashing the windows and breaking open the 
doors, the soldiers, for the first time, rode upon 
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them in earnest, Before this charge the mob 
gave way at once, making a fearful noise, and 
running off by all the streets that were open to 
them. The soldiers followed, wounding a few 
of the fugitives, but striking more merely with 
the flats of their sabres. Some of the most de- 
termined of the rioters made a stand in alleys 
and narrow passages, whence they assailed the 
troopers with stones. A soldier, being severely 
hit, turned round upon a man and shot him dead 
upon the spot. This, we believe, was the first 
carbine or pistol that was fired. Ina short time 
the whole mob vanished. The troopers continued 
to ride through the streets all night, to prevent 
the rioters from re-assembling. 

On Sunday morning the troops, who had been 
more than twenty hours on duty, were with- 
drawn for some refreshment; but no sooner were 
the soldiers gone than the rioters re-appeared 
and renewed their operations with greater fury 
than ever. Everything in the upper apartments 
of the Mansion-house was destroyed in a trice. 
The people forced their way into the cellars, and 
then followed intoxication, wild drunkenness, 
raving madness! After a short pause, having 
procured sledge-hammers from the blacksmiths’ 
shops, and adzes and other tools from the ship- 
yards, they broke into the new jail, liberated all 
the prisoners, and set fire to the building. Ex- 
clusive of debtors, above one hundred criminals 
—some of them convicts of the worst class—were 
let loose upon Bristol. During these proceedings, 
twenty troopers of the 3d rode up—to see that 
they could do nothing against such a multi- 
tude. From the new jail the rioters pro- 
ceeded to the three toll-houses, and burned them 
all. Then they moved off in two divisions, the 
one going to the Gloucester county jail, and the 
other to Bridewell. Having released all the 
prisoners, they set fire also to those two buildings. 
It was now about eight o’clock of Sunday evening. 
The soldiers were suddenly called from the front 
of the Mansion-house to protect the bishop’s 
palace, to which some miscreants were applying 
their combustibles. The conflagration there was 
stayed for a time; but while the soldiers were 
at the palace the mob set the Mansion-house all 
in a blaze, and before the troops could return 
to the spot the roof and whole front of that 
edifice came down with a tremendous crash, 
burying some of the mad rioters under the burn 
ing ruins. As midnight advanced, conflagration, 
outrage, and ruin advanced with it. The custom- 
house, with all the back buildings in Little Queen 
Street, presented one immense mass of fire. 
Many of the drunken incendiaries were consumed 
in the flames they had themselves kindled. A 
small band, chiefly of boys and youths, who 
seemed to go about their employment as if they 
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had been systematically trained to it, extended | flames were subsiding; but the aspect of Queen’s 
the conflagration, preceding their operations on | Square was truly appalling. Ruins, smoking 
each house by the giving of a short notice to the | ruins, on either side! Rioters lying dead-drunk, 
inmates to retire, and so escape being burned. | with countenances blackened by the smoke, and 
In this manner they destroyed one whole side of | bestialized by their excesses! At dast that was 
Queen’s Square, and then proceeded to another, | done which ought to have been done at first. 
commencing with the excise office at the corner. | The soldiers who had been ordered out of the 
When Monday morning dawned upon Bristol the | city were brought back, and ordered by the civil 
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power to act with all vigour, and clear the streets. | proper directions from Colonel Brereton, nor due 
This order was executed to the letter, and the | assistance from the city magistrates. He said 
rabble poured off in torrents—men, women, and | the head of those magistrates had purposely con- 
children running, roaring, shrieking, in every | cealed himself when his presence was most 
direction. By Monday afternoon (November Ist) | needed; and that all the aldermen had declined 
a mournful tranquillity was restored to Bristol. | accompanying the soldiers, because they could not 

A riot 80 disgraceful and so destructive as this | rede on horseback. General Sir Charles Dalbiac 
had not been known in England since the Lon- | laid down on this occasion the following doctrine, 
don no-popery riots of 1780. Many cases of the | as applicable to all such occasions, and as being 
wounded must have remained concealed; but the | a fundamental principle of the common law of 
total number of killed and wounded that were | England :—“That if the occasion demands im- 
known did not exceed a hundred, of whom some | mediate action, and no opportunity is given for 
were burned in the fires of their own lighting, | procuring the advice or sanction of the magis- 
and some died from excess of drink. About two trate, it is the duty of every subject to act on 
hundred were taken prisoners during the out- his own responsibility in suppressing a riotous 
rages, and several individuals were afterwards | and tumultuous assembly; and in whatever is 
captured with plundered property in their posses- | done by him honestly in the execution of that 
sion. Government allowed nearly two months | object he will be justified and supported by the 
to elapse before a special commission was ap- | common law; that law acknowledging no dis- 
pointed to try the offenders. Then eighty-one | tinction here between the private citizen and the 
were convicted, and five left for execution, but | soldier, who is still a citizen, lying under the 
only four suffered the extremity of the law. A | same obligation, and invested with the same 
military court of inquiry ordered that Colonel | authority, to preserve the king’s peace as any 
Brereton should be tried by court-martial. On | other subject.” This was the doctrine of the 
the 13th of January, being the fourth day of his | great Lord Mansfield, and is confirmed by the 
trial, the colonel shot himself through the heart. | authority of the excellent and humane Lord 
Another court-martial was held on Captain War- | Chief-justice Sir N. Tindal. It was a doctrine 
rington, senior officer of the 3d dragoon guards. | upon which no doubt could be entertained by 
This officer’s plea was that he had never received | any man who understood Blackstone; but the 
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writers of radical newspapers, who had so long 
been inflaming the minds of the populace, and 
preaching the necessity of powerful demonstra- 
tions and the efficacy of street-warfare and of 
pikes, brazenly denounced the doctrine as con- 
trary to English law and dangerous to the li- 
berties of the subject. Partial disturbances 
broke out at Bath, Coventry, and Liecester; but 
these, being properly opposed by the municipal 
and military powers, were speedily put down 
without bloodshed, and without any material 
injury to property. If the example of the mayor 
of Bristol and the unfortunate Colonel Brereton 
had been followed in these places, there would 
have been in them the same carnage and bar- 
barous devastation. 

On the 2d of November, a royal proclamation 
was issued, exhorting all classes to unite in sup- 
pressing such tumults. Soon also it was found 
necessary to issue a proclamation against the 
political unions which had been formed for the 
sole purpose of forcing the acceptance of the re- | 
form bill. Birmingham was the great birth-place 
of these unions, but they had affiliated in Lon- 
don, Manchester, and other great towns, and 
they were threatening to become as formidable 
as the Jacobin societies had been in France. In 
London, the working classes had a union of their 
own, with officers named by themselves. In a 
printed paper calling a general meeting of the 
working classes, these London unionists demanded 
universal suffrage, annual parliaments, and vote 
by ballot, declaring at the same time that all 
men are born free and equal; that all hereditary 
distinctions of birth are unuatural, and opposed 
to the equal rights of man; and that they, for 
their own parts, would never be satisfied with 
any law or any reform which stopped short of 
these holy principles! This was going farther 
than those who had originally got up the unions 
either intended or anticipated; but such a system 
once set rolling among the people must always 
grow into monstrous proportions. Moreover, 
these London unionists invited their fellow- 
workmen in all parts of the country to meet for 
the same purpose on the same day. They also 
told the working reformers “that union was 
strength, and that a general union of the labour- 
ing classes would be far stronger than any power 
that could be brought against it.” While this 
paper was in circulation, government received 
information that sticks, bludgeons, and sword- 
canes were in great demand in the market. It 
was time to swear in special constables, to look 
after the London prisons, and to bring infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery round the city. This was 
done by Earl Grey’s ministry. The meeting had 
been called for the 7th November, and was to 
have taken place at White Conduit House. On | 
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the 5th, the unionists were warned by the magis- 
trates of Hatton Garden that the intended meet- 
ing would be illegal and seditious. Hereupon a 
deputation of the unionists went up to Lord Mel- 
bourne, the home secretary. His lordship ad- 
mitted them to an interview, and told them, in his 
bland manner, that their printed declaration was 
not only highly seditious but perhaps treasonable, 
and that any person attending the meeting with 
the object for which it was professedly called 
would be guilty of an act of treason. The leaders 
then agreed to abandon the meeting; but no step 
was taken against them either for their seditious 
publication, or for their misdemeanour in calling 
such meeting ; and the royal proclamation against 
the political unions in general was not issued 
until the 22d of December. 

The parliament which had been prorogued on 
the 20th of October, 1831, was again assembled 
on the 6th of December. The bill had scarcely 
been negatived, when deputations of London re- 
formers intruded themselves into the presence of 
Earl Grey, urging the necessity of not prolong- 
ing the prorogation beyond a week or two, and 
of immediately renewing the efforts to accomplish 
the same kind and measure of reform. Ministers 
themselves were pledged neither to propose, nor 
to accede to, any bill “less efficient” than the one 
which the lords had just rejected. It was possible 
that they might consider something very different 
in kind to be equally efficient in its results; but 
to the ears of their supporters this language must 
have meant, that the same quantity of actual in- 
novation was still to be enforced; and if so, then 
it was not easy to see how a different result could 
be anticipated in the House of Peers. The poli- 
tical unions, therefore, the reforming clubs, and 
the reforming journals, pressed upon the min- 
istry, day and night, the necessity of constraining 
the king to create such a number of reforming 
peers as would render futile all opposition in the 
upper house; and Earl Grey was told that if he 
hesitated to take this step he would be regarded 
and treated as a betrayer of that cause which 
alone had given him power, and had enabled him 
to retain it. It was taken for granted that the 
king, who was himself held forth as the great 
patron of the bill, was ready to secure its success 
by making the peers bend to the prerogative; or, 
if he should be reluctant, then it was plainly 
announced, the people would find means to bring 
both his majesty and the peers into a fitting 
temper of concession.’ 

On the 6th of December the king opened the 
session in person. The firet allusion in the speech 
was to the one absorbing subject. His majesty 
read—“I feel it to be my duty, in the first place, 
to recommend to your most careful consideration 
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the measures which will be proposed to you for ; should make a public entry into the city, would 
a reform in the commons’ House of Parliament; | not, under the circumstances of the period, be 
a speedy and satisfactory settlement of this ques- | safe. He had inquired of the sheriff and alder- 
tion becomes daily of more pressing importance | man if they could not furnish a constabulary 
to the security of the state and to the content- | force adequate to the maintenance of the public 
ment and welfare of my people.” peace; and they had given it as their opinion 
More regrets were uttered about the disturbed | that a sufficient constabulary force could not 
state of Ireland. A systematic opposition had | be furnished. In consequence of this he desired 
been made to the payment of tithes, attended in | them to wait upon the secretary for the home 
some instances with afflicting results; it would | department. The deputation accordingly waited 
therefore be one of the firat duties of parliament | on the noble secretary, and military assistance 
to inquire whether it might not be possible to | was furnished. He had absented himself from 
effect improvements in the laws regarding tithes. | this interview in order that the noble secretary 
His majesty had the satisfaction to inform them | might put any inquiries to the sheriff and alder- 
that he had recently concluded with the King of | man of Bristol without the restriction which his 
the French a convention for the effectual sup- | presence might possibly have imposed. Subse- 
pression of the African slave-trade. This con- | quently the noble lord requested his attendance 
vention, having for its basis the concession of re- | at the home office, and he did attend. Now, in 
ciprocal rights, to be mutually exercised in speci- | the first instance, the information was conveyed 
fied latitudes and places, would, it was trusted, | to government that military assistance was re- 
enable the naval forces of the two countries, by | quisite. On the second occasion it was arranged 
their combined efforts, to accomplish an object | that everything should go on as usual. Thus, if 
which was felt by both to be so important to the | government thought that military co-operation 
interests of humanity. Of the riots, the king said | was necessary, and that it was also necessary to 
or read—“The scenes of violence and outrage | suspend the usual jail-delivery, there existed two 
which have occurred in the city of Bristol and | opportunities for declaring the facts, one in his 
in some other places, have caused me the deepest | (Sir C. W.’s) absence, the other in his presence, 
affliction. The authority of the laws must be |} Was not this, then, a flat contradiction of the 
vindicated, by the punishment of offences which | charges which had been so flagitiously circulated 
lave produced so extensive a destruction of pro- | against him? It had been further alleged, that 
perty, and so melancholy a loas of life; but I! he had proceeded to Bristol against the remon- 
think it right to direct your attention to the best | strances of the magistrates, when they sent to 
means of improving the municipal police of the | Bath beseeching him not to come. This charge, 
kingdom, for the more effectual protection of the | like the other, was utterly unfounded. The 
public peace against a recurrence of similar com- | magistrates themselves were abused for an irritat- 
motions.” Nor could his majesty avoid speaking | ing display of the military; whereas, in fact, the 
of those political unions which had been so | soldiers were not stationed in Bristol, but were 
menacing, and against which he had issued his | placed under cover in the neighbourhood, and but 
proclamation :—‘‘Sincerely attached to our free | for the interference of the political union their 
constitution, I never can sanction any interfer- | presence would not have been known to the 
ence with the legitimate exercise of those rights | people of the city. All unnecessary display of 
which secure to my people the privilege of dis- | the military had been avoided by the judicious 
cussing and making known their grievances; but, | plans of the magistrates. He would follow the 
in respecting those rights, it is also my duty to ; example afforded by the royal speech, and abstain 
prevent combinations, under whatever pretext, from going into the consideration of what had 
which, in their form and character, are incom- | subsequently occurred, simply stating that he 
patible with all regular government, and are | did not retire until the chief magistrate’s feather- 
equally opposed to the spirit and to the provisions | bed was taken from its accustomed depository, 
of the law.” and used as a barricade for a window of the 
During the debate on the address in the com- | Mansion-house hall, All the transactions of 
mons, Sir Charles Wetherell entered into some | Sunday and Monday had taken place after his 
of the details of the Bristol outrages. Hecom-| departure from Bristol. He conceived that, 
plained that he had been directly charged by the | under the circumstances which he had laid before 
daily press as being himself the author of those | them, he might presume that in the eyes of that 
disastrous events. How stood the facts? A | house he had exculpated himself. It had been 
deputation from Bristol, consisting of the sheriff | said that the occurrences at Bristol did not spring 
and one of the aldermen, had waited on him in | out of reform, but had been perpetrated by de. 
London, and had stated that the person of the | linquents ever ready to take advantage of any 
recorder, who, in the exercise of his official duties, ' opportunity for plunder, He would not inquirs 
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at present how far these outrages were owing to 
the spirit which reformers had conjured up; he 
would only draw the notice of the house to a 
document by which the Bristol political union, a 
reform association, assumed to itself the power 
of deposing the magistrates and the recorder. 
This paper, which had been published on the 
25th of October, set forth the surprise of the 
council at the conduct of the corporation in hav- 
ing called in the assistance of the troops for the 
purpose of conducting the recorder into the city 
—a statement which was not true. It then 
stated, that if the magistrates found themselves 
incapable of maintaining the public peace with- 
out military aid, it was their duty to resign and 
allow the citizens to elect the municipal author- 
ities. Who the electors were to be was not inti- 
inated; but here was an association telling the 
magistrates that they ought to resign rather than 
use the aid of the military for the preservation 
of the public peace. And this document, after 
recommending sedition, added a recommendation 
to the reformers to respect the public peace! He 
could not join in the applause given by the 
seconder of the address to government for the 
“promptitude” which they had displayed in 
appointing the special commission; and had that 
word been introduced into the address, he must 
have moved an amendment. 

In the upper house, amendments were pro- 
posed by Lord Harrowby, and in the commons 
by Sir Robert Peel, on that part of the address 
which related to the affairs of Holland and Bel- 
gium. In his speech, Sir Robert took occasion 
to express his thorough detestation of the violence 
and intimidation which had been resorted to in 
order to force the reform bill down the throats 
of the peers. He said, “Has there ever been in 
the whole history of the last century any period 
in which such effectual practical restrictions were 
imposed on the freedom of speech, as have been 
imposed on it since the agitation of the question 
of reform? Believe me, sir, there are other 
tyrannies than those of individual despots. 
Who can deny their existence? Who can doubt 
their galling and oppressive character, after 
having seen the bitter and unrelenting animosity 
with which the populace have pursued many of 
those great and illustrious characters who acted 
the part of good subjects and honest men in the 
House of Lords? Can it be denied that it was 
not safe for those peers to travel home to their 
country-seate after the conscientious votes which 
they had given in defence of what they con- 
sidered the true interests of the people of Eng- 
dand? What system of government can that be, 
in which you deny to your opponents the free 
exercise of judgment and of speech? You cannot 
propose changes extensive as those of your reform 
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bill without expecting, if you are reasonable men, 
that they will encounter opposition. You may 
denounce that opposition, you may visit it with 
confiscation, exile, death; but so long as honour 
and courage exist among men—and in English 
bosoms I trust these qualities will find an eternal 
spring—you will not, you cannot deter us from 
the expression of our honest opinions.” Sir 
Robert, however, did not divide the house. 

On the 12th of December, Lord John Russell 
moved for leave to bring in a new reform bill, 
stating that the principles of the measure were 
to be the same as those of its predecessor. The 
alterations bore chiefly upon the process of dis- 
franchisement, and upon the qualification of 
electors. Within the last ten years there had 
been an increase of fifteen per cent. in the popu- 
lation of Great Britain, yet the preceding bill 
had gone upon the census of 1821. That very 
obvious objection was now got rid of, by adopting 
the census of 1831. Sir Edward Sugden called 
the whole bill “a bill to encourage the growth 
of £10 houses in England.” Sir Robert Peel 
hoped that the bill would undergo a great many 
more alterations before the house thought of 
passing it. The debates were long, but not very 
interesting. The house divided early on the 
morning of Sunday, the 18th, when the second 
reading of the new bill was carried by 326 
against 162. The house then adjourned for the 
Christmas holidays. During those holidays, the 
cry was kept up by the journalists and by the 
political associations, that the king must create 
more peers. His majesty’s health was affected 
by his anxieties on this head. 

But it was not the political convulsions alone 
that now filled every anxious heart, and formed 
a ground of perplexity and trembling. The 
cholera had entered our troubled island to deepen 
the general dread and confusion. This terrible 
visitant, which at first had appeared on the banks 
of the Ganges in 1817, had traversed through 
the chief countries of Europe like a destroying 
angel, moving so mysteriously in its course that 
none could tell where it might next alight, but 
realizing, wherever it came, the worst calamities 
which the pestilence had been wont to inflict 
upon the doomed nations of the medieval period. 
Already it had decimated France, and Britain, 
even amidst the intensity of her political anxie- 
ties, had trembled at the thought that she might 
herself be the next victim. And this was soon 
shown to be no groundless fear. In the month 
of October, it was whiepered that the cholera 
had been seen upon our shores; and before the 
close of the year, it had established itself in Sun- 
derland and Newcastle, and was advancing to 
the metropolis, The plague-spot was soon upon 
the walls of our principal cities, and the fierce 
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outcries of contention were mingled with the 
groans of agonized sufferers and lamentations 
over the dead. It was in vain, also, to inquire 
into the causes of the disease, or the remedies 
for its extinction, for, even more than the poli- 
tical troubles at issue, it batiled the wisdom of 
the wise and the researches of the skilful. Was 
it contagious or not? Was it the Indian cholera 
or a new complaint? Was it imported or indi- 
genous} Was it to be a permanent or onlya 
transient infliction? Each was affirmed and 
contradicted in turn. Happily, however, it was 
not of the same deadly character which it mani- 
fested in other countries, the ratio of deaths 
being only one in three, while its range also was 
Jess universal in Britain than elsewhere. Still, 
it was a fearful calamity, mixed up as it was 
with the prevalent confusion and political an- 
xiety, and ‘the most selfish or ambitious were 
compelled to study tle progress of the wasteful 
destroyer, as well as of those national measures 
which they had so much at heart. 

Parliament met again on the 17th of January, 
and the bill was at once pushed into committee, 
as the reformers would allow of no delay. In 
committee its details were attacked by Mr. Cro- 
ker, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Vyvyan, and many 
others, who fell more particularly upon the 
clause which proposed to confer eight additional 
members on the metropolitan districts. It was 
urged that it would give to the capital a too pre- 
ponderating influence over the rest of the coun- 
try. The Marquis of Chandos moved an amend- 
ment against the clause; but in a house of 552 
members, he was out-voted by eighty. The 
bill came out of committee about the middle of 
March, and on the 19th of that month Lord 
John Russell moved and carried the third reading 
by a majority of 116 in a house of 594. On the 
23d of March the bill was passed; an amendment 
which went to raise the qualification to £20, in 
Liverpool, and all new boroughs returning two 
members, havipg been negatived without a 
division. 

On Monday, the 26th of March, the reform 
bill was carried up to the peers by Lords Russell 
and Althorpe, accompanied by an unusual num- 
ber of members. Lords Harrowby and Wharn- 
cliffe, who had led the opposition in the upper 
house last session, now announced their intention 
to vote for the reading of the bill. They were 
induced to this course by a desire to save the 
respectability of the house from a band of poli- 
tical agents formed into peers to serve the pur- 
pose of the moment. The Bishop of London was 
so impressed with the dangers hanging over the 
country, that he resolved to vote in the same 
way. The Duke of Wellington and the Marquis 
of Londonderry declared that their opinions were 
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unchanged, and that they would oppose the bill 
as they had always done. The bill was read a 
first time that same day. The number of the 
waverers was increased by the report, industri- 
ously and most confidently spread, that his ma- 
jesty had at last consented to create as many 
peers as Earl Grey might think necessary for 
carrying the bill. The Earl of Haddington, 
Lord Gage, and others, followed the example of 
Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe. Previously 
to the second reading, the Duke of Buckingham 
gave notice that if there should be, as he hoped 
and trusted there would be, a majority against 
this reform bill in their lordships’ house, he 
would bring in, after the Easter recess, a bill for 
the purpose of giving members to large towns 
whose importance entitled them to be repre- 
sented in parliament; also for conjoining and 
consolidating certain boroughs, each of which 
returned now two members, in order to make 
room for the new representatives, and prevent 
uny man from being deprived of his existing 
rights; whilst a third provision of his bill would 
be to extend the elective franchise, so as to pre- 
vent its abuse in boroughs. 

The second reading of the ministerial bill was 
moved by Earl Grey; Lord Ellenborough im- 
mediately moved as an amendment, “that it be 
read a second time this day six months.” This 
gave rise to a very animated debate. ‘The Earl 
of Mansfield and the Duke of Wellington repro- 
bated not the bill only, but the waverers also. 
A second adjournment took place. In opening 
the debate next day, the Earl of Winchelsea 
spoke with great indignation against a wholesale 
creation of peers, declaring, that if such a mea- 
sure were adopted, he would no longer sit in the 
house, but would retire, and bide his time till 
the return of those good days which would 
enable him to vindicate the insulted laws of his 
country by bringing an unconstitutional minister 
before the bar of the peers. The debate was 
again adjourned. When it was resumed, Lord 
Durham, son-in-law of Earl Grey, made a long 
and vehement speech, pouring invectives upon 
the head of Dr. Philpott, Bishop of Exeter, who 
had himself been guilty of much intemperance 
both in writing and in speaking against reform 
and its authors. Lord Durham attributed the 
expenses of the late war and that war itself to 
parliamentary corruption and profligacy. Re- 
viving the exploded absurdities of many years 
ago, his lordship spoke as if we had willingly 
entered into a crusade against the French repub- 
licans, and as if Britain would have been left in 
the full enjoyment of peace, prosperity, and 
national honour, if she bad not girded on the 
sword against France. At the end of this very 
long debate, at five o'clock in the morning, minis- 
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ters divided the house, and found that they had | strong. It was held in the King’s Park, near 


then a majority of nine. The bill having been 
read a second time was ordered to be committed. 

The lords broke up for the Easter holidays on 
the 17th of April, and the commons the day fol- 
lowing; but on the 16th the Duke of Wellington 
had entered on the journal of the lords a protest 
against the second reading of the bill. This 
spirited protest, which dwelt more especially on 
the violation of chartered rights, and the iutro- 
duction of an extraordinary degree of democratic 
influence, was signed by seventy-four other peers, 
including the Dukes of Cumberland and Glou- 
cester, with six prelates. Lord Lyndharst did 
not sign. 

During the Easter recess, agitation was carried 
to its utmost limits. More monster meetings 
were called: the people of Leeds voted an address 
to his majesty, whom they designated “their 
sheet anchor, their refuge in the storm,” implor- 
ing him to yield to necessity, and to create more 
peers. At Birmingham a special meeting of the 
political union was held on the 27th of April, 
when Thomas Attwood, M.P., was again in the 
chair, and when a series of resolutions was agreed 
to; in consequence of which, a general meeting 
of all the political associations from surrounding 
districts in the counties of Warwick, Worcester, 
and Stafford, was convened for the 7th of May. 
On the appointed day, there was such an assem- 
blage of people at the foot of Newhall Hill as 
this country had never before witnessed. The 
grand northern division alone was estimated at 
nearly 100,000. The procession extended along 
a line of four miles; upwards of 200 bands of 
music were in attendance, and more than 700 
flags and banners waved over this heaving mul- 
titude The commencement of proceedings was 
announced by the sound of a bugle; the orations 
delivered were trumpet-tongued, and were all in 
one tune; for these unionists were merciless to 
& minority, and would never listen to an opinion 
opposite to their own. A hot sharp petition to 
the House of Lords was very soon carried. They 
told their lordships, or, as they had it, they im- 
plored them, “not to drive to despair a high- 
minded, generous, and fearless people, or to urge 
them on, by a rejection of their claims, to de- 
mands of a much more extensive nature, but 
rather to pass the reform bill into a law unim- 
paired in any of its great parts and provisions; 
more especially uninjured in the clauses rela- 
ting to the £10 franchise.” Other monster 
meetings were held at Liverpool, Manchester, 
Sheffield, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, Dundee, 
&c., as well as in every great town in the south 
of England. Their petitions to the king all ran 
in the same key—more lords, and passing the 
whole bill! The Edinburgh meeting was 80,000 


Holyrood House; and from the windows of that 
palace the exile, Charles X., could gaze upon it. 
The meeting, however, was very orderly. In 
the metropolis an extraordinary assembly of the 
members of the national union took place on the 
3d of May, under the presidency of Joseph Hume, 
M.P. The petition of this London meeting was 
very menacing: it told the lords that if they re- 
jected or mutilated the reform bill, “there was 
reason to expect that the payment of taxes would 
cease, that other obligations of society would be 
disregarded, and that the ultimate consequence 
might be the writer extinction of the privileged 
orders.” 

It was four days after the concoction of this 
London petition to the peers, or on the 7th of May, 
that parliament re-assembled. The peers went 
at once into committee on the bill. “When the 
house divided, ministers were left in a minority of 
35, the votes for an amendment, moved by Lord 
Lyndhurst, being 151, and those against it 116 
Ear] Grey then moved and carried that all farther 
consideration of the bill should be deferred till 
Thursday the 10th. 

Ou Tuesday the 8th, Earl Grey and the lord- 
chancellor proceeded to Windsor to demand more 
peers or to tender their resignations. The king 
was nervous and unsettled. He hesitated on 
account of the great number of new peers re- 
quisite—he thought the anti-reform peers very 
obstinate, very wrong, very wrong indeed—but 
he did not like making a dangerous precedent— 
the lords would say that he had swamped their 
house—he was afraid he could not doit! Inthe 
end he desired till next day to deliberate. On the 
morning of the next day, Wednesday the 9th, it 
was intimated to ministers that his majesty had 
been pleased to accept their resignations. 

This unlooked-for intelligence produced a new 
hurricane. In the commons, Lord Ebrington 
gave notice of his intention to move an address 
to the king, on the perilous state of public affairs, 
next evening; and Lord Althorpe’s well-meant 
liberal proposal that this motion should be post- 
poned for a short time, to prevent any embarrass- 
ment in the formation of a new ministry, met 
with no acceptance in that agitated and stormy 
assembly. They would let the Tories know that 
if they would accept office, they must do it in 
defiance of that branch of the legislature which 
commanded the public purse. Accordingly Lord 
Ebrington’s motion, being submitted to the house 
on the very next day, was carried by 288 against 
208; and the following address was speedily car- 
ried and presented to the king :—‘ That it is 
humbly represented to his majesty the deep re- 
gret felt by this house at the change which has 
been announced in his majesty’s councils, by the 
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retirement of those ministers in whom this house 
continues to repose unabated confidence. That 
this house, in conformity with the recommenda- 
tion contained in his majesty’s most gracious 
speech from the throne, has framed and sent up 
to the House of Lords a bill for a reform in the 
representation of the people, by which they are 
convinced that the prerogatives of the crown, the 
authority of both Houses of Parliament, the 
rights and liberties of the people, are equally 
secured,” 

In London the national union met on the very 
evening of the day on which the king accepted 
the resignations; and 1200 new members enrolled 
themselves at that meeting. On the morrow, 
there were 2000 more new members. It was 
unanimously resolved by these London unionists 
“That the betrayal of the people’s cause was not 
attributed to Earl Grey, or his administration, 
but to the base and foul treachery of others; 
that meetings be recommended in every county 
town and parish throughout the kingdom, which, 
by inducing compliance with the unanimous 
wishes of the people, may prevent the mischief 
that would otherwise result from the general 
indignation; that a petition be presented to the 
House of Commons, praying the appointment of 
commissioners to receive the supplies; and that, 
until the bill pass, they be not managed by the 
lords of the treasury.” Resolutions to the same 
effect were voted by the common council and the 
livery of London. The liverymen went beyond 
all bounds. They heaped abuse upon the Duke 
of Wellington, upon the sailor-king himself, upon 
almost everybody and everything, but most of all 
upon the majority of the peers, whom they de- 
scribed as men who would gladly mix blood with 
corruption—as representatives of Dom Miguel of 
Portugal and Ferdinand the tyrant of Spain—as 
prototypes of Russian lords who regarded the 
people as serfs. The electors of Westminster met 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, where Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, who was in the chair, was eclipsed by 
the portly person and stormy eloquence of Daniel 
O'Connell. Similar meetings were held in South- 
wark and Paddington. At the latter place 
Joseph Hume harangued a congregation of 20,000 
persons. But the manufacturing Birmingham, 
which had become a speech-manufacturing place, 
was far hotter than the metropolis. Printed 
placards were stuck up in nearly all the shop 
windows—“ Notice. No taxes paid here until 
the reform bill is passed!” Great accessions of 
strength were made to the union of that place; 
and there was another monster meeting at New- 
hall Hill, where a petition was voted to the com- 
mons, containing, in addition to the common 
prayer to stop the supplies, this ominous sen- 
tence :—‘‘ Your petitioners find it declared in the 
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bill of rights, that the people of England may 
have arms for their defence suitable to their con- 
dition, and as allowed by law; and they apprehend 
that this great right will be enforced generally, 
in order that the people may be prepared for 
any circumstances that may arise.” Manchester 
was not much behind Birmingham. Liverpool 
also had its meetings, its resolutions, and its 
menacing petitions. The political unions cor- 
responded and fraternized with one another. In 
Scotland, and still more in Ireland, they talked 
of battles and wars, unless Earl (irey were 
speedily restored, and the bill, the whole bill, 
and nothing but the bill carried through the 
lords and assented to by the king. 

In the meanwhile the bewildered sovereign had 
sent for Lyndhurst, and had authorized him to 
adopt measures for the formation of a new 
ministry, declaring that there could be no basis 
for any ministry except upon the ground of “ex- 
tensive reform.” Lord Lyndhurst repaired forth- 
with to the Duke of Wellington, who was willing 
to make large sacritices and encounter any degree 
of obloquy, if by so duing he could extricate his 
king from embarrassment. Iis grace desired no 
office, much less that of prime minister; yet, if 
necessary for the king’s service, he was ready to 
serve in any way that might be thought fit. The 
premiership was then offered to Sir Robert Peel, 
but that cautious statesman refused it, as he felt 
he could be of no service to the king or to the 
country at that juncture, and as he was still de- 
cidedly opposed to any extensive alteration of 
the constitution. Men were found that were 
willing enough to fill the subordinate oftices, but 
a premier could be found nowhere; and on 
Tuesday, the 15th of May, Lord Lyndhurst was 
obliged to inform his majesty that the commission 
with which he had heen intrusted had failed. 
Hereby the king was reduced to the humiliating 
necessity of calling back the discarded ministers. 
On Friday, the 18th of May, the reinstatement 
of Earl Grey and his colleagues was certified in 
both houses. The fact, often disputed, is now 
notorious, ‘The king, in recalling the reform 
ministry, had given Earl Grey carte blanche, or 
the power of making as many new peers as he 
might think necessary for his object. To pre- 
vent this swamping of the house, the Duke of Wel- 
lington and about one hundred conservative peers 
ceased their opposition and their attendance, 
After this the reformers had it all their own way. 

On Monday, the 4th of June, Earl Grey moved 
the third reading of the bill in the upper house. 
After a short but spirited struggle, the lord-chan- 
cellor put the question; and, for some moments, 
it did not appear that the house intended to 
divide; but when the premier went on to move 
“that the bill do pass,” Lord Roden remarked 
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that the third reading had not yet been carried. 
A division therefore took place, aud the numbers 
reported were, content 106, non-content 22. After 
a few verbal amendments had been made, the bill 
was passed and ordered back to the commons, 
who agreed to the amendments of their lordships; 
and on the 7th of June the royal assent was given 
by commission to the bill. The radical press 
had previously clammoured for the delivery of the 
royal assent, not by commission, but in person; 
and great was the disappointment of the reform 
party out of doors, and deep their resentment at 
this refusal of his majesty to consummate and 
crown their triumph. Another damper upon the 
scene of their success was the emptiness of the 
chair of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and of 
the opposition benches, in which not a single 
member was present. As if to compensate, how- 
ever, for this double bereavement of the counte- 
nance of church and state, a sunbeam shot into the 
hall soon after the assent had been delivered, and 
this was hailed by many as an equivalent for the 
absence of both king and primate. There were also 
separate reform bills for Scotland and Ireland. 
These being carried through parliament with little 
or no opposition, received the royal assent the 
first on the 3d of August, the second on the 7th 
of that month. Festivals and great rejoicings 
followed throughout the three kingdoms. 

Parliament was prorogued by commission on 
the 16th of October. The registration of the new 
constituency under the reform bill was then 
rapidly proceeded with, and other necessary pre- 
parations were made for a new general election, 
which was rendered indispensable by the passing 
of the bill. Onthe 8th of December parliament 
was dissolved; and then began the election, the 
writs being made returnable on the 29th of 
January, 1833. Three parties took the field: the 
Ministerialists, or Earl Grey Whigs; the Tories, 
who now assumed the appellation of Conserva- 
tives; the Radicals, who were already dissatis- 
fied, and were proclaiming that the reform bill 
did not go far enough, and must go farther, and 
that they would have universal suffrage and vote 
by ballot, or wage an eternal war against all 
governments, Generally, in England and Scot- 
land, the elections were favourable to the minis- 
terialists. Not so in Ireland, for there popular 
agitation was against them, and Mr. Daniel 
O'Connell had accused them, and continued to 
accuse them, uf being guilty of injustice and 
insult towards the Irish. 

We must now briefly advert to those affairs of 
Europe in which England was most interested 
Dom Pedro, having renounced the crown of Brazil 
in favour of his son, came over to Europe in 1831 
to fight for the claims of his daughter, Donna 
Maria, to the throne of Portugal. He found 
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great countenance from our Whig government, 
who now cast aside the principle of neutrality 
and non-interference, and who sanctioned arma- 
ments and expeditions fitted out in England, 
chiefly with English money and by Englishmen, 
to an extent somewhat exceeding what the law 
of nations would justify. An English officer of 
distinction took the command of Dom Pedro's 
fleet, and manned it almost entirely with natives 
of thisisland. English military officers entered 
the dom’s service, recruited for him openly in 
London and Westminster, and elsewhere; and 
these recruits, armed and equipped, were sent off 
by hundreds to fight against the Miguelites and 
for the constitution which had found so little 
favour with the mass of the Portuguese popula- 
tion. Having collected his forces in the Azores, 
Dom Pedro sailed for Portugal on the 28th of 
June, 1832, with eighty vessels and nearly 8000 
men, of whom the best and bravest were about 
1200 English and French. He effected a land- 
ing, and with great ease took possession of 
Oporto; but he was soon shut up there by the 
Miguelites, who bombarded the town, blockaded 
the Douro, and placed the invaders in au un- 
pleasant and critical situation. Provisions fell 
short, and not even constitutional sauce could re- 
concile the stomachs of the English to horse-flesh. 
Tn this state matters remained at the end of the 
year, the dulness of the scene being occasionally 
relieved by sorties and sharp conflicts outside 
the town. 

There had been much discoursing about the 
propriety and beauty of reviving the ancient 
Greek institutions, and of making an ultra-clas- 
sical federal republic fur that country; but, for 
evil or for good, Greece was now turned into a 
kingdom. In 1830 an offer of the crown of that 
country had been made to Prince Leopold Saxe- 
Coburg. For some time the prince certainly en- 
tertained the notion of accepting what the Greeks 
offered; but he wavered as he made himself 
acquainted with the distracted state of the coun- 
try, and the extreme, desperate spirit of the 
people; and, in the end, a most alarming and yet 
most truthful letter from Count John Capo @'Is- 
tria, who was acting as a pro-tempore president, 
decided him in the negative. The effect of this 
letter was indeed galvanic. Capo d’Istria might 
not have been very willing to descend from the 
seat of eminence he occupied; but the picture 
he drew of the hardships to be endured by the 
first sovereign of liberated but anarchic Greece 
was not overcharged. Capo d’Istria was atroci- 
ously murdered on the 4th of October, 1831, at 
Nauplia, in open day, on the threshold of a 
church. His brother, Augustin Capo d’Istria 
succeeded him in the presidency, but the distrac- 
tions of the country and an active civil war 
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obliged him to resign. The crown of Greece was 
sent a-begging. At last, the allied powers offered 
it to the King of Bavaria for his younger son 
Otho, then a minor; and the offer being accepted, 
Otho, accompanied by a Bavarian council of re- 
gency and a body of Bavarian troops, arrived at 
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Nauplia in February, 1833, and was willingly ac- 
knowledged by the Greeks as theirsovereign. The 
government was to bea constitutional hereditary 
monarchy, with a senate and a house of represen- 
tatives. For a short time there was something 
like tranquillity; but still many of the Greeks 
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ceased not to be “robbers on land or pirates on 
the deep.” The Bavarian soldiery and Bavarian 
agents of police were little to the taste of the 
Greeks; and a great many of those excitable, in- 
subordinate men were led to conceive a dislike 
for their mild and well-intentioned young king. 

The disseverance of Belgium from Holland, 





1 Drawn and engraved by J. L. Wilhams, after a large print 


by Walker and Reynolds, from a picture by 8. W. Reynolds, 
sketched on the spot when his majesty’s assent was declared. 
The scene is the old House of Peers. Seated on the woolsack in 
the centre, and below the throne, is Lord-chancellor Brougham. 
On his right hand are the Marquis of Lansdowne and the Marquis 
of Wellesley; on his left the Earl of Durham, Karl Grey, and 


which had been brought about by popular insur- 
rection, remained still a question which embar- 
rassed all the cabinets of Europe. There seemed 
no chance, no possibility, and indeed (save on the 
part of Russia and Prussia) no wish, to enforce 
the arrangement which had been made at the 
congress of Vienna, and for which Holland had 





Lord Holland—the royal commissioners The king’s assent is 
being pronounced by Mr. Courtnay, now Earl of Devon, in the 
old-established Norman form, ‘“‘ Le roy le veut,” which he ex 
claims standing up and looking towards the auditory The 
opposition benches are empty, and also the cross or independent 
benches. The commons summoned to attend are in the fore- 
ground, and gathered before the bar. 
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in various ways paid a high price; but the Dutch 
troops had at least the satisfaction of giving one 
sound beating to the vapouring, boasting Bel- 
gians. The Braves Belges, who had conceited 
themselves into invincible heroes because they 
had made barricades, and had carried on a suc- 
cessful street-and-house warfare against a very 
small force that was anxious not to injure the 
fair city of Brussels, ran away like a flock of 
sheep when they came to try their valour in the 
open field, This lesson was really needed, for 
well-nigh all over Europe the populace had been 
given to believe that no regular troops could 
stand against them, and that they had ouly to 
make one good émeute to insure a successful re- 
volution. Brave old Chassé long kept the Dutch 
flag floating over the fortress of Antwerp; and 
there it would have continued to float, if the 
striking of it down had depended solely on the 
Belgians, 

In February, 1831, the Belgian congress had 
elected the Duke of Nemours to the throne of 
the new kingdom; but his father, Louis Philippe, 
King of the French, having refused the crown 
on the part of his son, a new election became 
necessary, and the choice fell upon Prince Leo- 
pold Saxe-Coburg. This time the prince did 
not hesitate. He quitted England, took the oaths 
prescribed, and ascended the throne on the 23d 
of July, 1831, not quite three months before Capo 
d'Istria, the monitor who had warned him from 
the throne of Greece, came to his untimely and 
bloody end. The strong objections of Russia and 
Prussia were gradually removed; and on the 15th 
of November, 1831, those two powers, in common 
with Great Britain, France, and Austria, recog- 
nized the independence of Belgium, and signed 
at London a treaty fixing the boundaries of the 
new kingdom. Thus was made a fearful rent in 
the grand treaty of Vienna. 

In the summer of 1831 the rash, ill-conducted 
Polish revolution was extinguished in blood. The 
Poles had done well the single thing which they 
knew how to do—they had fought bravely; but 
weak in numbers, wanting organization and the 
means of sustaining the war, wanting credit, and 
too many of them wanting common honesty, they 
could not but succumb. After two days’ most 
desperate fighting, Warsaw capitulated on the 
7th of September, 1831, and was taken posses- 
sion of by the Russians. Europe remained as an 
inactive spectatress of the struggle. In England, 
as well as in France, the liberals would fain have 
made common cause with the Polish patriots. 
The English sent money and clothes ; and when 
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the debacle came, and when the streets of London 
were crowded by utterly desperate or destitute 
Polish refugees, they were fed and supported by 
our government and people. We forgot, in the 
hour of misfortune, the stanch adherence of 
these Poles to Bonaparte, and the ferocity of the 
Polish lancers, of which we had tasted the bitter 
fruits in Portugal, in Spain, and at Waterloo. 
The Emperor Nicholas exercised the utmost seve- 
rity against the patriotic portion of the people; 
for after all, the patriots were only a portion, and 
scarcely the major portion, of the nation. Many 
individuals who had taken part in the insurrec- 
tion were either condemned to the mines of Sibe- 
ria, or sent to serve as soldiers in the harassing, 
destructive war of the Caucasus. Men of the 
noblest birth, and once of the greatest fortunes, 
were made to undergo these punishments. The 
constitution was formally abrogated, and another 
form of government, called the “organic statute,” 
imposed under the Russian bayonet. The uni- 
versities of Warsaw and Vilna, together with 
many minor schools, were abolished, and the 
public libraries and museums were carried away 
to Russia. Almost every possible measure was 
adopted which tended to destroy the nationality 
of Poland. 

The French had found that they had not in- 
creased their liberty by the revolution of 1830. 
The country had been in a most troubled state 
ever since that period. Trade and industry had 
wofully declined, and the hunger of the stomach 
had increased the desperation of the heart and 
brain. To plots and conspiracies there had been 
noend, There had been riots and street-fights 
in Paris, and a fierce civil war at Lyons, with a 
terrible loss of human life. In 1831 Marshal 
Soult had not been able to reduce that city to 
order with less than 26,000 men, and a tyre- 
mendous train of artillery. In the course of the 
year upon which we are about to enter, Lyons 
was again the scene of civil war, carnage, and 
anarchy; and also in the course of that troublous 
year Louis Philippe made greater inroads upon 
the liberty of the press, and upon the personal 
liberty of the subject, than had ever been at- 
tempted or contemplated by Charles X. and his 
expelled government. Old La Fayette had told 
the French people that they would find in Louis 
Philippe the best of republics; but La Fayette 
was always wrong. They really found in Louis 
Philippe a powerful and adroit master who could 
and who would rule them; by the charter if they 
could be brought to be quiet, despotically other- 
wise, 
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HE first meeting of the reformed 
9| parliament was of itself an impor- 
tant era in our history. This great 
national representation had under- 
1} gone not a partial, but a complete 
A} change. The first important struggle, 
In the seventeenth century, had been to reduce 
the royal authority below the level of parlia- 
ment; the second, which had just succeeded, was 
to elevate the authority of the commons above 
that of the lords, and constitute the house of the 
former the real governing power of the empire. 
King and peers were now to form but a subsi- 
diary part of the constitution, and that, too, only 
by the consent of the people at large, who recog- 
nized such checks as necessary against their own 
abuses of power; and it was now to be seen 
whether they would cordially unite with the 
national representatives, and be content with 
such measure of dictation as the great change had 
assigned to them. 

The alterations which had been made in the 
popular representation were such as the reform 
appeared to necessitate. Of these, the greatest 
was in the county constituencies of England. 
Formerly, they had been fifty-two, which re- 
turned ninety-four members; but now, by the 
division of counties, these constituencies were in- 
ereased to eighty-two, which returned 159 mem- 
bers, As all boroughs having less than a popu- 
lation of 2000 were to be disfranchised, fifty-six 
of these, which had returned 111 members, 
were no longer represented. Such boroughs as 


had a population of Jess than 4000, and had sent 
two representatives, were now only to return 
one, and under this category thirty seats were 
made vacant. As the number of members that 
composed the House of Commons was not to be 
diminished, these 143 constituencies were trans- 
ferred to the towns and districts that had in- 
creased in population and importance. ° In like 
manner, while no change was made upon Ireland, 
Scotland retained her former number of repre- 
sentatives, but with changes adapted to the in- 
crease of the population in new localities, and 
its diminution in the uld. The mode of election 
was also simplified in town and country, both 
as to the time occupied, and the registration of 
voters, as also the qualifications for a vote, inha- 
bitants of towns being entitled to the franchise 
who paid ten pounds of yearly rental, and of 
the counties, copy-holders and lease-holders to 
the value of forty shillings, In this way, it was 
attempted to combine the privileges of the old 
agricultural and the new mercantile England; 
to reconcile the moneyed with the hereditary 
aristocracy; and so to extend the right of elec- 
tion, as to make the House of Commons what it 
claimed to be—the representation of the buik of 
the people, as well as of its worth and intelli- 
gence. The members of a parliament so consti- 
tuted, and assembled for the first time together, 
must have met with mutual diffidence, and been 
as yet not fully aware of their proper course of 
action, or of what was expected from their pro- 
ceedings. How they settled into their respec- 
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tive departments, and whether they justified the 
general expectation, the history of their sessions 
will illustrate. 

The parliament was opened by commission on 
the 29th of January, 1833, and the first business 
was the election of a speaker. Mr. Manners 


Sutton, who had so worthily held the office for | 


sixteen years, had intimated at the close of the 
last session his intention to retire, and a pension 
had been granted to him of £4000, with a re- 
version of £3000 to his son, but without raising 
him to the peerage, although that distinction had 
usually been bestowed on those who had so long 
filled the chair of the House of Commons. But 
it was thought that now especially the house 
needed an experienced guide; and he had allowed 
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been innocent and blameless. True it was that 
deeds of violence and crime had increased in that 
beautiful country; but why had they increased ? 
The mover of the address had ascribed the in- 
crease to agitation; but he, and the other friends 
of ministers, seemed to have forgotten that it was 
only last year they themselves had been reproached 
as agitators, exciting the people to support changes 


and innovations which the people did not origin- 
ally desire or care for! When he and his friends 


had most agitated Ireland for emancipation, 
tranquillity had most prevailed. The Whigs 
had been riding rough-shod over Ireland; in- 
crease of crime had always followed, and always 
would follow, increase of force and violence. 
Never had there been such a prosecuting govern- 


himself to be put in nomination, while ministers ment as the present! They had prosecuted the 
resolved to support his re-appointment. ‘The | press, the people, and even the priests of Ireland; 
chief opposition was from the more violent re- | but had done nothing to restore tranquillity to 
formers; and Mr. Hume, who moved that Mr. | the country. So long as Ireland had grievances 
Littleton, one of the members for Staffordshire, | to complain of, he would agitate to redress them. 
should take the chair, alleged that a reformed , This was what Englishmen had done to achieve 
House of Commons should have a reformer for , reform. An unreformed parliament had passed 
its speaker. Mr. O’Connell also, who seconded two acts relative to Ireland which even an 
Mr. Hume, denounced the intention of govern- Algerine government would not have sanctioned. 
ment, as “another instance of the paltry truck- , A reformed parliament, it appeared, was now to 
ling of the present admivistratiou.” These were | be called on to pass another, to put an end to 
harsh notes at the commencement, but Mr. agitation; but he would tell them it would be 
Sutton was chosen by an overwhelming major- | many and many a day before they could frame 
ity. On the 5th of February, the first session ‘ an act capable of effecting their object. 

of the new pehannie be ee ee king | oa maar esa anes ee 
In person. great part of the royal speech was four days, or to the of February, when Mr. 
occupied by the terrible disturbances in Ireland, | O’Connell’s amendment, for a committee of the 
and by the paramount necessity of immediately | whole house on the address, was rejected hy 428 
adopting measures for repressing them; for con- against 40. 

trolling and punishing the disturbers of the pub- | A coercion bill for the suppression of disturb- 
lic peace, and for preserving and strengthening _ ances in Ireland was introduced into the House 
the legislative union between the two countries, | of Lords by Earl Grey, and was there carried 
-— Which union,” said his majesty emphatically, without opposition. The necessity of such a 
(evens Provide, Fess demrneine ta thi ae elas toring us panliog dane pace et 
by all the measures in my power, as indissolubly upwards of 9000, connected with the disturbed 
connected with the peace, security, and welfare state of the country, and that the list was on the 
of my people.” This roused the fury of Mr. , increase. But long, and loud, and fierce was the 
Daniel O'Connell. In the debate on the addressa, | opposition it met with im the commons from 
ean Sherine ee Seo rag aie 2 ! picker ioe and oa bores ee oe a of 
called the whole address a bloody, brutal, an ese Irish members did not hesitate to say in 
unconstitutional document —a declaration of ; private that the coercion bill was absolutely and 


civil war—such a declaration as England once 
put forth against America, though she reaped 
from it nothing but discomfiture and disgrace. 
After seven centuries of oppression there was 
still to be a call for blood in Ireland! , IE after 
so long a lapse of time, during whieh Ireland had 
been subject to England, Ireland—ea territory 80 
bleased by Providence, but so cursed by man-- 
was still in a state of wretchedness and misery, 
the governors, the English governors, alone were 


to blame. The Irish people were and ever had | 


immediately neceasary. One of the chief of them 
said, in the hearing of several members of the 
house,—“ We, as Irish patriots and members, 
must oppose the bill to the utmost; but if you do 
not pass it, by heavens there will be no security 
for property or for life in Ireland!” Words to 
this effect being subsequently rereated, created 
a hurricane which will not soon be forgotten, 
Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, one of the mem- 
bers for Hull, who had firet disclosed this pre- 
cious specimen of Irish sincerity, received a 
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batch of challenges, being challenged by nearly 
one-half of the members of the O’Connell tail; 
and only Lord Althorpe stood forward like a 
man of honour, like an English gentleman, to 
the rescue of Mr. Hill in the House of Commons. 
At laat, on the 20th of March, the bill being 
slightly altered in the commons, was read a third 
time and passed. Its effect was materially to 
decrease the number of outrageous offences that 
were prevalent throughout the country. Mr. 
Stanley now resigned the uneasy office of secre- 
tary for Ireland, and was succeeded by Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse. Mr. Stanley became secretary 
for the colonies, that place being vacated by 
Viscount Goderich, who was made lord privy- 
seal and advanced in the peerage by the title of 
Earl of Ripon. 

Concurrent with the Irish coercion bill, mea- 
sures of redress and improvement for that coun- 
try were introduced. ‘The total revenues of the 
Irish Protestant church amounted to about 
£800,000 per annum—a sum of course entirely 
absorbed by the Protestant churchmen. On these 
funds it was the intention of ministers, after 
abolishing first-fruits, to impose a tax, varying 
according to the value of livings and bishoprics 
from five to fifteen per cent.; from the operation 
of which, however, livings under £200 per annum 
were to be exempted; while the larger revenues 
of the primate and the Bishop of Derry were to 
be reduced respectively to the amount of £10,000 
and £8000 a year. The sum collected by this tax 
would be applied under commissioners to the 
abolition of church cess; the augmentation of 
poor livings and building of glebe houses; the 
division of unions; and the erection of churches. 
With respect to the offices of deans and chaptera, 
it was proposed, wherever they were unconnected 
with the cure of souls, to abolish them altogether, 
or attach them to such cure. With regard to 
livings where no duty had been done for the last 
three years, it was proposed to suspend the ap- 
pointment of ministers at the discretion of the 
church commissioners. It was also proposed to 
abolish ten bishoprics, and annex the vacated 
sees to certain of those that were preserved. 
Lastly came the lands attached to bishoprics; and 
here the chancellor of the exchequer, Lord 
Althorpe, laid down this principle—“ That if by 
the act of parliament to be introduced any new 
value was given to benefices, that new value, 
not belonging properly to the church, might be 
immediately appropriated to the exigencies of 
the state; he believed that £500,000 a year was 
the value of all Irish episcopal lands to the lessees 
or tenants, though the bishops did not receive 
much more than £100,000; by a different mode of 
granting leases, his lordship showed that a sum of 
near £300,000 might be acquired for the state 
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without any diminution of income to the bishops; 
and he concluded with moving for leave to bring 
in a bill to alter and amend the Jaws relating to 
the Established church 1n Ireland. 

This scheme gave great dissatisfaction to two 
parties—to the zealous Protestants snd conser- 
vative members of opposition, who detested its 
principle as being destructive to the interest of 
the church; and to the economists, radicals, and 
repealers, in whose opinion it left far too much 
of the church property untouched. Sir Robert 
Inglis stigmatized the measure as tending to the 
total destruction of the Protestant religion in 
Ireland. Some alterations were made in the 
bill, which was read a third time on the 6th of 
July, and passed by a majority of 274 to 94. 
Being sent up to the lords, it there encountered 
considerable opposition, and was subjected to 
several alterations. Their lordships finally passed 

at on the 30th of July, the contents being 135, 
the non-contents 81. On the 2d of August the 
commons agreed to the amendments of the lords, 
Mr. O'Connell observing that their lordships had 
not made the bil] much worse than they found 
it, and protesting against its being considered in 
any other light than as the first trifling instalment 
of the enormous debt due to Ireland. 

For a long time there had been no collecting 
tithes in Ireland without a riot—in many cases 
they could not be collected at all. <A resolution 
was now passed for exchequer bills not exceeding 
£1,000,000 to be issued for advancing, under 
certain conditions, arrears of tithes due for 1831 
and 1832, subject to a deduction of twehty-five 
per cent., and the value of tithes for 1833, sub- 
ject to a deduction of fifteen per cent., to any 
person entitled to such arrears or tithes, and de- 
sirous of receiving such advances. The amount 
advanced was to be included in the tithe compo- 
sition, so as to be repaid in the course of five 
years by half-yearly instalments. Many people- 
now said that England, besides paying its own 
tithe, would have to pay the Irish tithe alsv. 
Two commissions were issued, one for inquiring 
into the corporations of Ireland, and the other 
for investigating the condition of its labouring 
classes. 

An important question during this season was 
the abolition of negro slavery in the West Indies. 
It was a subject which the first reform parliament 
could not consistently avoid, and its final settle- 
ment had been confidently anticipated both by 
the friends and the enemies of the new state of 
things. It was also found, that the half measures 
already passed were unsatisfactory both to the 
slave and the slaveholder; for while the former 
had enjoyed such a portion of liberty as made 
him anxious to possess the whole, te ithe 
could no longer oe the am@iwhs 
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which was necessary for the full cultivation of his | on the part of an impoverished nation, by whom 


farms aud plantations, The negroes found that 
they had rights secured for thei by the state, 
and that their slavery had in many cases been 
exchanged into voluntary service, while the 
planters endeavoured to evade these restrictions, 
even at the double risk of provoking the wrath 
of the home government, and open rebellion 
among their own black dependants. It was cer- 
tain also that these negroes were now so elevated 
in spirit, intelligence, and self-reliance, that they 
could not be reduced to their former serfage; that 
they were fitted for the enjoyment of that full 
freedom of which the previous instalments had 
been a promise and preparative; and that if it 
was not freely and peacefully accorded to them, 
they would soon be in a condition to extort it by 
force and violence. Such were the considerations, 
irrespective of those of humanity and duty, which 
had prepared the public mind of Britain for the 
full measure of negro emancipation. All being 
in readiness, Mr. Stanley, now secretary for the 
colonies, explained the ministerial scheme for the 
purpose in a committee of the whole House of 
Commons, on the 14th of May. On the 30th of 
August the emancipation act was passed in the 
lords. As yet, it was not found possible, and it 
was perhaps not advisable, to let loose in an 
instant the whole negro population of the West 
Indies from their bondage into the enjoyment of 
full-grown liberty; and on this account, as well 
as from the resistance of the slaveholders them- 
selves, the system of gradualism had still to be 
recognized in this great abolition. But the aboli- 
tion itself was to be soon, and certain, and com- 
plete, while little more than the mere name of 
slavery was to be for a short time retained. On 
the Ist of August, 1834, the young children of 
the slaves were to be free. Of those who were 
atill slaves, their servitude was to be changed 
into an apprenticeship that was to last, in the 
case of field-slaves for seven, and of house-slaves 
for five years, during which they were to be 
considered as fiee labourers in every respect, 
except in the right of changing their masters. 
In this way, negro slavery was speedily to expire 
throughout the whole British dominions. But 
while humanity liberated the bondman, justice 
was equally ready to compensate the master; and 
here a sacrifice was made which may well serve 
as an example to future ages, when some great 
national error is to be revoked and its injuries 
atoned for. It was at first proposed that the 
planters should be compensated for their loss of 
slave-labour by a loan of £15,000,000 sterling; 
but when it was represented thst this sum was 
inadequate, and that it could not well be repaid, 
the loan was converted into a gift, and the 
£15,000,000 into £20,000,000. Such munificence 


it was as cheerfully and readily granted as if it had 
been the expenditure of a great national triumph, 
will serve as a brand for the foreheads of all 
future sluveholders to the end of time. If any- 
thing could cloud the joy of such an event, it 
was the circumstance, that only thirty-one days 
before the emancipation act had passed, Wilber- 
fofce, its author and champion, had died. He 
had struggled through many a year, amidst de- 
spondency and despair, and finally amidst the 
more wasting inflictions of hope deferred, in be- 
half of a beloved measure on which his whole ener- 
gies had been concentrated; and now, when the 
crowning effort was to be made, he was stretched 
upon a death-bed, without the hope of witnessing 
the result. But he was cheered with the assur- 
ance that the beloved project of his life was 
safe, and that in a few days the bill would be 
passed. It was a happy foretaste of that “Well 
done” for which his whole life had been a pre- 
paration; and joy as well as peace illuminated 
the good man’s departure. 

Thus far the reformed parliament had made an 
auspicious commencement, and in the right direc- 
tion: it had passed a measure to which the courage 
of former parliaments had been inadequate, and 
gratified a heroic and disinterested popular wish 
at the risk of materially increasing the national 
burdens. But justice to Africa and insulted hu- 
manity was not its only claim to favour during the 
first session of its existence. It also distinguished 
itself by its attention to the interests of trade and 
commerce, so that at no former period had these 
been better arranged or more widely extended. On 
these accounts, the temporary evils occasioned by 
the interruption and shock of reform were rapidly 
passing away; mercantile confidence in the legis- 
lature had revived; and mercantile enterprise, 
which had thriven so successfully during the 
period of war, but been thrown back by the re- 
turn of peace, was girt anew for action, and seek- 
ing fresh fields of occupation. The principal 
subjects upon which parliament legislated in 
these departments were the renewal of the Bank 
charter, and of that of the East India Company. 
In the renewal of the Bank of England charter, 
which was a subject of complex and difficult 
nature, and had involved many intricate details 
and occupied much discussion, the following were 
the chief provisions:—A monthly publication of 
the bank accounts; the repayment of a portion of 
its capital; a partial repeal of the usury laws by 
which its action was hindered; an annual pay- 
ment of £120,000 in return for the privileges con- 
ceded; ite notes confirmed into a legal tender, 
except at the Bank iteelf or its branches; a quar- 
terly return of the amount of circulation of all 
other hanks; and certain regulations for the im- 
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provement of joint-stock banks, among which, 
one of the most important was the power of 
obtaining a charter from the crown. In renew- 
ing the Eust India Company's charter, most im- 
portant and radical alterations were made. The 
trade, as well of India as China, which the Com- 
pany had monopolized for centuries, was thrown 
entirely open. The merchant princes ceased to 
be merchants—they remained as lords of the soil. 
Some judicious changes were made in the cousti- 
tution of the board of control, and every office 
under the Company was thrown open to British 
subjects without distinction. This was bold 
legislation, and it now appears to be universally 
acknowledged to have been as good and wise as 
it was bold. Other advances were made in the 
system of free trade. A free trade or commercial 
commission was also sent over to France. Lauda- 
ble efforts were made to ascertain the actual con- 
dition of our labouring classes, with a view of 
improving it. The factory bill was elaborately 
discussed; and an act was passed, which not only 
reduced the daily labour of children, but made 
provision for their education, in a way that satis- 
fied all the different religious classes in general. 
A reduction of taxation was made to the amount 
of £1,545,000; and finally, as a continuance or 
completion of reform, the borough system was 
altered, a sweeping corporation reform being pre- 
pared for England and for Scotland. All the evils 
of an irresponsible monopoly of municipal legis- 
lation were however left in Ireland. 

Violent attacks were made upon the Church 
of England by some of the radicals who had been 
elected to the first reformed parliament. A Mr. 
Faithfull, from Brighton, proposed a wholesale 
seizure or confiscation of church property. He 
was seconded by Mr. Cobbett, but supported by 
no one else. 

The Jews were now the only class of the com- 
munity whose religion affected their rights as 
citizens. Mr. Grant brought in a bill to relieve 
them from all civil disabilities. It passed the 
commons, but was thrown out, on the second 
reading, by the lords. 

The king in person prorogued parliament on 
the 29th of August. His majesty regretted that 
he could not yet announce the conclusion of a 
definitive arrangement between Holland and Bel- 
gium. Events which had lately taken place in 
Portugal had induced him to renew his diplo- 
matic relations with that kingdom. He hoped 
that the recent Bank arrangements would sustain 
public credit and secure the usefulness of that 
important establishment. 

On the 29th of September, an apoplectic fit 
terminated the life of Ferdinand VII. of Spain. 
Hie infant daughter was proclaimed queen, with 
her mother for regent, The regent was com- 
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pelled to throw herself into the arms of the con- 
stitutionalists and anti-church party. The priests, 
the monks, and all the ultra-royalists, declared 
that by the Salic law, which had been established 
in Spain at the accession of the Bourbon dynasty, 
a female could not reign; and that consequently 
the crown devolved to the late king’s brother, 
Don Carlos. Another interminable civil war 
commenced forthwith. 

In Portugal, Dom Pedro’s efforts had been 
crowned with success. Being reinforced by the 
arrival of more foreign adventurers, chiefly Eng- 
lish and French, he succeeded in driving away 
the Miguelites, and putting an end to their 
blockade of Oporto about the middle of April. 
The fleet, under the command of Sartorius, had 
fought one or two actions, but had never been 
paid. Dom Pedro, moreover, had treated the 
English commander with great coolness, which 
led to aviolent and dangerous quarrel. Dom 
Pedro sent to put Sartorius under arrest; Sar- 
torius threatened to blockade the regent in 
Oporto, and appeared with his ships before that 
town. After some long negotiations, means were 
found to satisfy Sartorius’s claims so far that he 
consented to give up the command of the fleet, 
and he was replaced in the beginning of June by 
another British officer, Captain Charles Napier. 
On the 21st of June, the regent sailed from 
Oporto with 2500 men for the Algarves, the 
most southern province of the kingdom, and 
in less than a week Dom Miguel had the mor- 
tification of hearing that the whole province of 
Algarves was lost tohim. But a still heavier 
blow awaited him. On the 5th of July, Admiral 
Napier, with a very inferior force, annihilated 
the Miguelite squadron off Cape St. Vincent. 
Dom Miguel had now only the land to trust to, 
and had put at the head of his army the Bourbon 
royalist, Marshal Bourmont, who had been, in 
1830, the conqueror of Algiers, but who was now 
in disgrace, and an exile from his country. The 
Duke of Terceira, with the forces of Dom Pedro 
or Donna Maria, moved from the Algarves upon 
Lisbon. On the 23d of July, in approaching the 
left bank of the Tagus, he came in contact with 
a Miguelite force, commanded by Telles Jordao. 
The battle was brief, and the victory complete. 
The Miguelites, instead of making preparations 
for defence, evacuated Lisbon a night or two 
after this battle. The Duke of Terceira was 
received in the capital with transports of joy by 
the constitutionalists, who, before his arrival 
had proclaimed “the Senhora Donna Maria IT., 
daughter of the immortal Pedro IV.” Admiral 
Napier came up the Tagus with his victorious 
squadron; and now the Miguelites and the priests 
and monks were scampering off in all directions 
to seek for hiding-places, just as the itu- 
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tionalists had been obliged to do when they were | greater part of the landed proprietors in Portugal. 


the losing party. 

While these decisive events were taking place 

in the south, Marshal Bourmont was endeavour- 
ing to drive the Pedroites out of Oporto. He 
made a terrible attack on the 25th of July, but 
was finally obliged to retire, after having suffered 
ae very considerable loss, and was obliged to go 
and look after the Duke of Terceira, who had 
taken post at Villafranca, a little to the north 
of the capital. The French marshal concentrated 
his forces at Coimbra, on the road to Lisbon. 
The system of defence adopted by the constitu- 
tionalists was to protect the capital by a strong 
chain of works, extending to the old lines of 
Torres Vedras, where the Duke of Wellington 
had so successfully kept the French at buy. The 
Miguelites might break their force against these 
bulwarks; and the Pedroites might harass them 
with sorties as opportunities offered, and as new 
troops and volunteers came in. The position of 
the Miguelites still kept at their command the 
northern and eastern provinces; and even when 
they had withdrawn from the Douro, there was 
no popular movement in that part of the country 
in favour of the queen. In sober truth, the com- 
mon people, in nearly every part of the kingdom, 
were averse or indifferent to her cause and to the 
constitution. In the meanwhile, that young 
sovereign who had been acknowledged both by 
England and by France, had made a triumphant 
entrance into Lisbon, where her father, Dom 
Pedro, was holding the reins of government in 
her name, and an English ambassador was at 
once appointed. After some not very spirited 
fighting, the Miguelites retreated up the right 
bank of the Tagus, safely carrying off all their 
baggage and artillery. The last operation of the 
year terminated favourably for Dom Miguel. 
On the 2d of November, a detachment of his 
army gave the constitutionalists a sound beating 
at Alverca. These constitutionalists, being for 
the most part volunteers, ran away at the be- 
ginning, shamefully abandoning some of Napier’s 
English marines. Upon finding themselves sur- 
rounded in their retreat, a great number of these 
volunteers went over to the enemy, shouting for 
Dom Miguel. 

Dom Pedro could make constitutions —such as 
they were, but he would not himself observe 
them when they were made. His acts in many 
instances were quite as despotic as any which 
had proceeded from his brother. He quarrelled 
with the Marquis Palmella, who was almost the 
only man of real talent in his service, and re- 
called him from his embassy at London. He 
introduced into the government men without 
name, character, or even party influence. By a 
decree he sanctioned an act of spoliation of the 


In contempt of the liberty of the press, which 
was & component part of the constitution, he 
arbitrarily arrested a peer of the realm, who, in 
a printed letter, had spoken freely of the un- 
wiee acts of the government. The printer of the 
letter was also arrested in a manner contrary to 
law. 

The Ottoman empire was again in jeopardy; 
the throne of the sultan being first menaced by 
a satrap, Mehemet Ali, the Pacha of Egypt; and 
next endangered by an insidious protecting ally, 
Nicholas, the Czar of Russia. The victories of 
Ibrahim Pacha, during the preceding year, had 
opened to him the passes of Mount Taurus, and 
the road through Asia Minor to Constantinople. 
On the 2ist of December, 1832, Ibrahim had de- 
feated the grand vizier at Koniah, and had taken 
almost the whole of the artillery, baggage, and 
ammunition of the Turks. Between Koniah and 
Constantinople there was nothing to withstand 
the Egyptians and Arabs. Ibrahim advanced to 
Broosa, at the foot of the Bithynian Olympus, 
and at the distance of not more than three forced 
marches from Constantinople. Russia could fur- 
nish, from the neighbouring porte of the Black 
Sea, the most prompt and substantial assistance; 
Russia could send the sultan troops, when France 
and England could only send ambassadors; and 
Russia was longing for the moment when despair 
would compel the Ottoman Porte to throw itself 
into her arms: this, again, was precisely the state 
of things which England, France, and Austria 
were anxious to avert; for it suited not the views 
and interests of any one of these powers, that the 
Russians should get a firm footing in European 
Turkey, or that Turkey should become in every- 
thing but in name a mere dependency of the 
Russian empire. So urgent, however, was the 
sultan’s case, that before the diplomacy of Europe 
could be set in motion, he was obliged to apply 
to Russia for assistance both by sea and land; 
and a fleet from Sebastopol anchored at the 
entrance of the Bosphorus, on the 20th of 
February, 1833, to defend the narrow passage 
from Asia into Europe. The arrival of this 
Russian force excited the jealousy and alarm of 
Admiral Roussin, the French ambassador ut the 
Porte, who insisted strongly that the fleet should 
be immediately sent back. Having failed in this, 
Admiral Roussin made himself the principal 
party in framing a treaty of peace, which was to 
be sent to Mehemet Ali, together with an assur- 
ance that he must accept it, or expect to see the 
combined French and English fleets hostilely 
arrayed against him on the coast of Egypt. Ad- 
tniral Roussin’s treaty would have left the Pacha 
of Egypt in possession of St. Jean d’Acre, Jern- 
salem, and Tripoli, in Syria. The pacha de- 
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manded the whole of Syria, with the adjoining 
district of Adana, which would have brought his 
territories up to the very foot of Mount Taurus; 
he positively refused to accede to the treaty, and 
he sent orders to Ibrahim to continue his advance. 
Constantinople was in diamay—the sultan again 
applied to Ruasia for more ships and for troops, 
Before the end of April, 15,000 Russians were 
landed at Scutari, the Asiatic suburb of Con- 
stantinople, and were encamped between the 
army of Ibrahim Pacha and the Bosphorus. The 
Russian fleet guarded the Bosphorus itself; thus 
completely stopping the passage to Ibrahim, who 
had no ships, and no possibility of obtaining any. 
A much more numerous Russian army was 
marching up from the Danube. It was not the 
interest of Russia that Ibrahim, by receding 
from his demands, or the sultan by granting, 
should shorten the duration of her protectorate. 
It was the interest of the other powers that every 
pretext for the presence of the Russians should 
be speedily removed. Sultan Mahmoud wavered 
as one party or the other made their strong re- 
presentations to him. The wishes, however, to 
get rid of Ibrahim Pacha and the Czar Nicholas, 
induced him to grant to Mehemet Ali part of his 
additional demands. M. Varennes, of the French 
legation, was authorized to proceed to the Egyp- 
tian head-quarters, and concede the pachalic of 
Aleppo. Ibrahim, however, insisted immove- 
ably on receiving likewise the district of Adana. 
The sultan at last found it prudent to comply. 
Military operations in Asia Minor between the 
Russians and the Egyptians would have thrown 
him more completely into the power of the czar. 
On the 5th of May he gave up Adana, along with 
the whole of Syria. On the conclusion of this 
peace, Ibrahim began his retrograde movement. 
By the end of July he had recrossed Mount 
Taurus. So soon as it was known that he had 
quitted Asia Minor, the Russian troops and ships 
likewise took their departure. The march from 
the Danube had already been countermanded. 
Shortly after this, the sultan was led into the 
dangerous and disgraceful treaty of Hunkiar- 
Iskellisi. By this treaty the czar was to aid the 
sultan in repressing all future disturbances; 
and the sultan, at the demand of the czar, in 
particular circumstances, was to shut the passage 
of the Dardanelles against the ships of all other 
nations. England and France complained that 
such a treaty should have been concluded with- 
out their concurrence, and each of them had a 
fleet at the time near the Dardanelles; but their 
remonstrances were unheeded, and their fleets 
returned. They had, in fact, been blaming the 
sultan for faults of their own commission or 
omission. They had sent him no aid; they had 
stood aloof at the moment of crisis; and they had 
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left the Porte nothing to do, but to throw itedlf 
into the arms of Russia. If a British fleet 
had been sent up the Dardanelles and to the 
Bosphorus in the month of January, the sultan. 
would have had no need of the Russians, and 
Ibrahim would have suspended his march upon 
Constantinople. If a combined French and 
English fleet, or a fleet of either nation singly, 
had appeared off the Egyptian coast at the open- 
ing of the year, the pacha would have recalled 
his conquering son. But our ministers had pro- 
mised a reduction of taxes, and were led to 
reduce the navy at atime when they ought to 
have strengthened it. 

The free states of South America continued to 
demonstrate how little they were fitted for the 
enjoyment of freedom, and how slow they were 
to learn the first principles of government. They 
were nearly all rent by conspiracies, insurrec- 
tions, and intestine warfare. 

His majesty opened the session of 18384 on 
the 4th of January. A war of succession was 
raging, and was likely long to rage, in Spain; 
but his majesty intimated that, immediately on 
the death of the late king, he had recognized 
the succession of his infant daughter. In the 
debates on the address, the foreign policy of 
government was particularly attacked by the 
Duke of Wellington. To the risk of the repose 
of Europe, Holland and Belgium stood in the 
same situation now as they did two years ago. 
In Portugal the war was notoriously carried on 
by the subjects and with the capital of this 
country, yet the King of Spain had been told, 
“In this contest you must be neutral; and if you 
are not, we will interfere and support Dom Pe- 
dro.” Under the protection of our fleets in the 
Douro and the Tagus, our boasted neutrality 
had been shamefully violated. In Spain, King 
Ferdinand thought proper to make an alteration 
in the succession to the crown, and Don Carlos 
was expelled. Don Carlos was required to retire 
to Italy. He refused, but he went to Portugal 
to seek assistance there, so that, in fact, the civil 
war in Spain grew out of the civil war in Por- 
tugal which was fomented by us. He had for- 
merly ventured to advise the government to issue 
a proclamation recalling his majesty’s subjects 
from the service of both parties; but his advice 
had been disregarded. In the East, too, a most 
unfortunate line of policy had been adopted. 
Why had Ibrahim Pacha been allowed to over- 
run the dominions of the sultan? On a former 
occasion, when the Pacha of Egypt was desired 
by this government not to carry into execution 
certain measures which he wished to effect, and 
when he was positively told that he must not 
proceed, he at once desisted. If this country 
wished to prevent him from carrying on yar, 
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we needed only to have a fleet there. If in 1832 
or 1833 our ministers had plainly told Mehemet 
Ali that he was not to carry on hostile opera- 
tions against the sultan, they would have put 
an end to the war. But, instead of taking a 
commanding position in the Levant, our fleets 
were in the Douro and the Tagus protecting civil 
war; and in the Channel blockading the fleets of 
the Dutch, because that ill-used people would 
not yield to every demand made upon them by 
the Belgians. The consequence was, that our 
old allies, Holland, Portugal, Spain, and Turkey, 
were placed under the protection of other powers. 

Ever since the passing of the Catholic emanci- 
pation, Ireland had been agitated for a repeal 
of the union. On the 22d of April, Mr. O’Con- 
nell rose in the House of Commons, and moved 
in form that the union should be abolished. The 
agitator was well answered by Mr. Spring Rice 
and Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert repeated the 
well-known exclamation of Mr. Canning: “ Re- 
peal the union! Re-enact the heptarchy!” The 
security of the empire depended on the main- 
tenance of that union, without which England 
would be reduced to the condition of a third-rate 
power, and Ireland to the desolation of a wilder- 
ness. Only 38 were found to vote for O’Connell, 
while 523 voted against him. With a single ex- 
ception the minority consisted of Irish members. 

A most disproportionate share of the time of 
parliament continued to be taken up with Irish 
affairs, and the harangues, and quarrels, and mu- 
tual recriminations of Irish members. The gov- 
ernment was guilty of the folly of yielding too 
much to the demands of these impatient, long- 
tongued men. This led to dissensions in the 
cabinet. It was demanded that the Protestant 
establishment in Ireland should depend on the 
comparative strength or weakness of the Romish 
church; and Mr, Ward made a motion for re- 
ducing the temporalities of the Protestant estab- 
lishment as far exceeding the spiritual wants of 
the Protestant population. Ministers tried to 
get rid of the proposal by appointing a commis- 
sion to inquire into the state of the Irish church. 
This expedient necessarily implied that, if facts 
turned out ina particular way, the cabinet would 
no longer oppose Mr. Ward’s principles, and an 
attack would be made on all church property in 
Ireland, With this conviction Mr. Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and the 
Earl of Ripon resigned office. Their places were 
soon filled up: the Marquis of Conyngham be- 
came postmaster-general, and the Earl of Carlisle 
privy seal; Lord Auckland succeeded Sir James 
Graham at the admiralty, and Mr. Spring Rice 
succeeded Mr. Stanley in the colonial office. Mr. 
Abercromby and Mr. Cutler Ferguson, who had 
not previously held office, were appointed re- 
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spectively master of the mint and judge-advocate; 
and Mr. Poulett Thompson was now made presi- 
dent instead of vice-president of the board of 
trade. 

While the cabinet was thus shaken and weak- 
ened by internal dissensions, publicity was given 
to a declaration made by the king to the Irish 
prelates—a declaration by no means favourable 
to an attack upon the church. Lord Althorpe 
informed the commons that a lay commission 
had been appointed to inquire into the whole 
state of church property and church affairs 
throughout Ireland; also into those of Roman 
Catholics and dissenters; into the number of 
schools in each parish, the different religious 
persuasions of those that attended them, &c. 
Ministers would not have advised the crown to 
adopt such a measure as this, without being pre- 
pared to act on the report of the commission, as 
circumstances should point out, and as the in- 
formation procured by the said commission 
should warrant. Accordingly Lord Althorpe 
trusted that Mr. Ward, satisfied with what gov- 
ernment had done, would withdraw his motion. 
Mr. Ward refused so to do, saying, he was afraid 
that the present ministers would not long con- 
tinue in office; and that if they were removed, the 
commission would be inoperative. Lord Al- 
thorpe then moved the previous question, and 
carried it by 396 against 120. 

The O’Connellites now called for something 
very like the total abolition of tithes; but they 
could count but a very few votes in a full house, 
and ministers carried another bill to amend the 
tithe system in Ireland. The state of that coun- 
try rendered it absolutely necessary that the 
coercion bill, which was to expire in August, 
should be renewed for another year. The lord- 
lieutenant, the Marquis Wellesley, vacillated in 
his opinions, and then recommended that the 
severity of the bill should be in part mitigated. 
Mr. Littleton, now secretary for Ireland, held 
the same opinions, and had committed the fatal 
error of negotiating with Mr. O'Connell unknown 
to the head of the government; and Lord Dur- 
ham, Mr. Spring Rice, Mr. Abercromby, and 
other members of the government, objected to 
a renewal of some of the clauses. Worried by 
the O’Connellites, Mr. Littleton tendered his 
resignation, which was refused, Lord Althorpe 
stating that his colleagues could not dispense 
with his valuable services. This stormy and 
complicated business ended in the resignation of 
Lord Althorpe; and this resignation speedily 
determined that of Earl Grey. No other resig- 
nations, however, followed. Lord Melbourne 
was put at the head of the government in lieu 
of Earl Grey, and kissed hands on the 16th of 
July. He was succeeded as home secretary by 
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Viscount Duncannon; and Sir John Cam Hob- 
house now took the wvods and forests, with a 
seat in the cabinet. Some time after this, Lord 
Carlisle resigned, and the Earl of Mulgrave took 
the privy seal. The new premier was obliged 
to declare that he did pot intend to proceed 
with the coercion bill now before parliament; 
but that another measure, omitting certain 
clauses, would be immediately introduced in the 
commons. This announcement produced a vehe- 
ment discussion, wherein the Dukes of Welling- 
ton and Buckingham, the Earl of Wicklow, and 
other peers, maintained that since the Revolution 
no instance had occurred of such weakness, in- 
consistency, and tergiversation. The new or 
modified coercion bill was rapidly carried through 
both houses; but it did not pass the lords without 
a strong protest, signed by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the Duke of Wellington, and twenty- 
one other peers. The modified bill was so framed 
as to have not the least effect upon agitation 
and agitators The protesting peers held that 
this agitation was the real source of nearly all 
the violence and crime which disgraced Ireland; 
and those who would dream over a different 
view of the case must first shut their eyes to 
facts Uncontrolled and undeterred the Irish 
agitators plied their trade—a profitable trade 
for some of them—with even more than their 
former boldness. 

The ministerial tithes bill for Ireland was 
now taken up in earnest. Lord Melbourne, in 
moving its second reading in the upper house, 
plainly intimated that if it was lost, government 
would propose no other grant for the relief of 
the Irish Protestant clergy. Although he ad- 
mitted that there might be reasons for viewing 
with jealousy and distrust the quarter whence 
certain alterations made in the bill subsequently 
to its original introduction proceeded, yet he 
thought the arrangement itself not a bad one for 
the clergy. The tithe in future was to be re- 
ceived by the crown and paid by the landlord, 
who, in return for the burden thus imposed on 
him, was to have a deduction of two-fifths, or 
forty per cent., of the original composition. The 
incomes of the clergy, however, were not to bear 
the whole deduction, which was only to he 
twenty-two and a half per cent. on them; that 
is, twenty per cent. for increased security, and 
two and a half per cent. for the expenses of 
collection: incumbents therefore would receive 
£77,108. for every £100, without trouble, without 
the risk of bad debts, and without any of that 
odium which had hitherto attended the collection 
of tithes. Another consequence was, that the 
clergy would be relieved from the payment of 
sums already advanced to them from the treasury, 
as that charge would be laid on the landlord. 
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The revision of existing compositions, made 
under the acts of 1823 and 1832, he thought also 
a properenactment. The bill underwent a com- 
plete discussion, the Tory lords seeing no secu- 
rity for the rights and interests of the Irish 
clergy in yielding to what they considered an 
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act of injustice; while their opponents thought 
that it would be much more advantageous to 
the clerical body to obtain the sum proposed 
without risk, than to recover a smaller, if they 
recovered any at all, through scenes of blood and 
slaughter. ‘But the bill,” said Lord Brougham, 
“was to be rejected because Mr. O’Connell ap- 
proved of it and had amended it: that was to 
say, a man whom they disliked had only to ad- 
vise them how to save the country from a civil 
war, in order to insure the rejection of such a 
suggestion! It was very easy for such politicians 
to say, ‘Am I to degrade myself by taking a 
leaf out of Mr. O’Connell’s book? Shall I per- 
mit him to dictate to me?’ But he did dictate 
to them; and the only difference was, that in- 
stead of taking the thing honestly and directly 
as a beneficial suggestion, they submitted to 
take the law from him, by enabling him to de- 
cide what they should not do.” The Earl of 
Ripon and the Duke of Richmond wished the 
bill to go into committee, with an intention of 
restoring it to its original state; and, if unsuc- 
cessful in that, they would vote against the 
third reading. On a division, however, the 
second reading was rejected by a majority of 
sixty-seven; and the Irish Protestant clergy were 
thus thrown on the charity of the British public, 
who subscribed largely for their relief. ~ 
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Some of the dissenters of England would have 
fain left the clergy of the Established church at 
home as hungry as their brethren in Ireland. 
They begged to be relieved from the necessity of 
supporting an establishment, in the advantages 
of which, they said, they did not participate. 
Many petitions were presented to parliament, 
praying to be relieved from church-rates; and in 
many instances urging the separation of church 
and state, or recommending a general establish- 
ment of the voluntary system. They did not 
want advocates in parliament, for the radicals 
had Jong been looking at the great prize which 
might be gained in church property if the Estab- 
lishment should be overthnown. The petitions 
did not lead to any result, exeept that of pro- 
dueing a strong expression of apposite opinion, 
and calling forth. numerous antépetitions, pray- 
ing parliament to preserve the church inviolate: 
ministers also fulfilled their declarations, that 
they would listen to ne@ proposition for its de- 
struction. Nevertheless, a motien made by Mr. 
Rippon, the new memher for Gateshead, to expel 
the bishops from the House of Lords, found a 
minority of fifty-eight voices in a house consisting 
of 183 members. 

Among the grievances of which the dissenters 
complained in their numerous petitions, none 
were more strongly dwelt on than their practical 
exclusion from degrees at Oxford and Cambridge, 
in consequence of being required to sign a de- 
claration of conformity with the Church of Eng- 
land, or to subscribe her articles. They de- 
manded, as a matter of civil right, that religious 
tests should be abolished, and the universities 
thrown open for education, and a certain extent 
of graduation to men of any creed. It was clear 
that their chance of success would be greatly in- 
creased if they could state a feasible case of con- 
current opinion in these learned bodies them- 
selves; and fortune at this time favoured their 
exertions at Cambridge. Great pains had been 
lately taken by some of the medical professors in 
that university to advance the interests of their 
particular science; and, being alarmed at the 
exertions made in the metropolis, not only to 
establish a medical school, but to obtain the power 
of granting degrees, they felt anxious to ward off 
the mischief which might thence accrue to their 
alma mater, by opening her doors wider to stu- 
dents of medicine. For this purpose, however, 
it was necessary to admit others with them into 
the sanctuary: and, as a considerable body ex- 
isted in the senate who thought the time had 
now arrived when dissenters from the Established 
church might safely be admitted to such academi- 
cal degrees as were unconnected with theology, 
and who, instead of seeing danger to the Establish- 
ment from the introduction of a few young men 
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of the higher class of dissenters into the academical 
body, thought rather that the dissenting com- 
munity had reason to fear for the conversion of 
their youth—a petition was got up without much 
difficulty, and signed by sixty-three resident 
members of the senate, praying for the abolition 
of religious tests offered to candidates for degrees 
in arts, law, and physic. At the same time, in 
making this request, the petitioners stated, 
“That they were only asking for a restitution of 
their ancient laws and laudable customs; since 
the restrictions complained of were imposed on 
the university in the reign of James I., most of 
them in a manner informal and unprecedented, 
and grievously against the wishes of many then 
members of the senate, in times of bitter party 
animosities, and during the prevalence of dogmas 
both in church and state which are at variance 
with the present spirit of English law, and with 
the true principles of Christian toleration.” 

This petition, which simply asked the removal 
of subscription—neither seeking the admission 
of dissenters as such, nor their participation in 
college fellowship, nor any change on their ac- 
count in lectures or discipline—was presented 
on the 21st of March by Earl Grey in the House 
of Lords, and on the 24th by Mr. Spring Rice in 
the commons, being considered as a convenient 
instrument to try the temper of the two houses, 
and ascertain the views of different parties by 
the discussion which it was sure to produce. 
No motion, however, was made till after the 
Easter recess; when Colonel Williams moved an 
address to his majesty, praying him to signify his 
royal pleasure to the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, that those bodies should act no longer 
under the edicts or letters of James J.,1616. It 
was however thought, for many reasons, more 
advisable to proceed by bill; and Mr. Wood, one 
of the members for Preston, moved an amend- 
ment to that effect, which was carried.’ 

Though the Cambridge petition had been pre- 
sented in both houses by members of the cabinet, 
and government had declared its entire concur- 
rence in the prayer of the petitioners, no propo- 
sition on the subject was brought forward by 
ministers. Favourable as they were to the mea- 
sure of relaxation, they expressed their hopes, 
that, 2s a portion of one of the universities was 
already inclined to it, the object, if not pressed 
too eagerly, might be effected with the concur- 
rence of those learned bodies in a much better 
form, and to much better purpose, than if they 
were made to act reluctantly under the compul- 
sion of a statute. They wished, therefore, that 
neither parliament ner government should be 
driven to interfere in the business before they 
could engage with a prospect of terminating it in 
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the best and most satisfactory manner. The dis- 
aeuters, however, and their partizans, took the 
matter into their own hands, and pressed on with 
such violence as soon disgusted their best friends. 
Ministera would not run the risk of preventing 
them, but took no lead in the measure, though 
they supported 1t by their speeches and votes. 
Before the bill was brought in, the sentiments 
of the great mass in the two academical bodies 
became fully expressed. It was soon discovered 
that the sixty-three petitioners at Cambridge, by 
offending the honest principles of many, and the 
rancorous party spirit of a few, had raised a 
storm which no argument or explanation, though 
it engaged some of the ablest pens in that uni- 
versity, could allay. Meetings were held almost 
daily, pamphlets were showered forth like hail, 
the public journals gave up their pages to the 
contest, and the university pulpit resounded with 
the most awful denunciations. During the ex- 
citement thus provoked, a counter-petition was 
signed by 258 members, resident and non-resident, 
comprising eleven heads of houses, eight profes- 
sors, aud twenty-nine tutors; while a second was 
signed by 755 under-graduates and bachelors of 
arts. These were presented, on the 21st of April, 
by the Duke of Gloucester, as chancellor of the 
university, in the House of Lords; and by Mr. 
Goulburn, one of its representatives, in the House 
of Commons. On the 9th of May, Mr Estcourt 
presented a similar document from the university 
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or reverence in the minds of ita pupils: a bill 
like the present would operate as a direct ex- 
clusion of the clergy from the universities, aud 
every parish in England would feel the conse- 
quences!” In addition to this argument, the 
honourable gentleman asked why the dissenters, 
who were an opulent and intelligent body, did 
not found colleges of their own, in which they 
might adopt that system which pleased them 
best; and if they hedged in their institutions with 
religious teste calculated to exclude churchnien, 
the latter would not complain. The answer to 
this was given in the speech of Mr. Potter, who, 
with Messrs. Ewart and Poulter, spoke in favour 
of the bill; contending that the alteration re- 
quired was necessary, no less for the benefit of 
the universities than in justice to the dissenters: 
by the present system the latter were impeded 
in their progress to the bar by having to keep 
terms for five years instead of three, and were 
prevented from becoming fellows of the College 
of Physicians for want of academical degrees; and 
this could not be remedied by degrees of their 
own. With regard to subscription of the thirty- 
nine articles, it was said, that instead of insuring 
sincerity in religion, it generated hypocrisy and 
indifference to religion altogether; it was also 
declared that the exclusive spirit of the univer- 
sities, being no longer in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, could not much longer be pre- 
served, especially when so large a body of dis- 
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senate who had not signed the other. 

Although Mr. Wood brought in his bill soon 
after the Easter holidays, it was not till the 20th 
of June that he was enabled to move the second 
reading. Mr. Estcourt then proposed, as an 
amendment, that it should be read a second time 
that day six months: he argued that the course 
of education pursued at Oxford and Cambridge 
was essentially a religious one, and the supporters 
of the bill could not succeed in their object with- 
out destroying the religious part of the system. 
“This indeed,” he said, “was the aim of the dis- 
renters; to introduce a system of education which 
would lead to a dissolution of the connection 
existing between the church and state; or, in other 
worda, to the destruction of the established reli- 
gion of the country.” Mr. Herbert, who seconded 
the amendment, enforced the argument :— “It 
had been suggested,” he said, “that peraons of 
all denominations might be taught the leading 
doctrines of morality and religion without touch- 
ing on debatable questions; but he doubted if 
this were posaible; and he expected no advan- 
tage from so vague a system of theology—an 
emasculated kind of instruction in Christianity 
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was convinced that the present bill was but the 
firat of a series of measures, which, if not checked 
in time, must lead to the subversion of the Estab- 
lished church and the destruction of all our in- 
stitutions. On the other hand, Mr. Spring Rice 
complained that it was unfair to treat the bill, not 
according to its own deserts, but in reference to 
other supposed measures which might or might 
not be connected with that under discussion: in 
the course of his argument, he asked what could 
be more inconsistent and unjust than the practice 
now prevailing at Cambridge, where dissenters 
were admitted so far as instruction was concerned, 
but excluded from everything to which instruc- 
tion ought to lead? They were admitted to the 
fullest and most complete course of etudy until 
the twelfth term; when, on being brought into 
fair competition with their fellow-students, the 
odious principle of exclusion intervened, and the 
dissenter was told, that however obedient he had 
been to college regulations, however high the 
eminence he had acquired, still he should not be 
allowed the badge or symbol of his acquiremente, 
simply because he was a dissenter. He really 
thought that, so far from deteriorating or endan- 
gering the church eatablishient, the approxima> 
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tion of dissenters to ita members in a course of | of the university willing to submit to its regula- 


education might bring many within the pale of 
that church who would otherwise continue to 
dissent from it; and he denied that the mixture of 
persons differing in religious persuasions at Cam- 
bridge had been injurious either to the university 
or any other institution of the country. The 
house had the benefit of experience, for in Dub- 
lin dissenters were admitted to degrees, though 
excluded from fellowships and all participation 
in the internal management of the yniversity: 
and what mischief had followed the admission? 
Was the university less orthodox in its principles, 
or less a Protestant foundation than before? Had 
the zeal of its public instructors been lessened, 
or their sphere of usefulness narrowed by this in- 
terference? It had been said that the dissenters 
ought to found universities of their own: he 
concurred in that argument; but the English 
universities would not allow them todo so: when 
they proposed such a step, in order to educate 
the youth of their own persuasion, and reward 
them with those honours which the universities 
denied, and thus sought to secure to themselves 
academical honours and privileges, the universi- 
ties stepped forward and said—We will not only 
exclude you from our seats, but will also prevent 
your enjoying the advantages and privileges of a 
university of your own. This double ground of 
exclusion and prohibition was what no one could 
defend. 

The colonial secretary was answered by Mr. 
Goulburn, who argued that in proportion as the 
advocates of the bill enforced the danger of ex- 
cluding dissenters, they rendered manifest the 
ruinous consequences of concession; if the dis- 
senters deemed it so hard to be deprived of the 
empty honour of a degree, what would they say 
if they were admitted to degrees and found a bar 
raised against their admission to college emulu- 
ments and distinctions? When it was said by 
the right honourable gentleman that Dublin af- 
forded an example which they might safely fol- 
low, it was an unhappy one in itself, and unfairly 
stated; in Dublin the degree conferred on its pos- 
sessor no power of government, and on this point 
all the merits of the intended comparison turned : 
besides, an Irish member had a motion now on 
the order-book requiring that dissenters should 
be placed on the same footing with members of 
the Establishment, in respect to scholarships and 
fellowships in that university; and his plea was, 
that, as we were about to admit dissenters to de- 
grees in England, he saw no reason why dissen- 
ters in Jreland should not have the advantages 
which those degrees conferred in England. In 
speaking of the course pursued at Cambridge, the 
broad distinction had been forgotten, that a dis- 
senter was not admitted as such, but as a member 
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tions; and, till the period for taking his degree 
arrived, he followed the rules prescribed by that 
body; but if he were brought to college openly as 
a dissenter, either he was absolved from the re- 
straints of religious discipline, or was forced to 
proclaim his own hypocrisy. Under the proposed 
bill, every class of dissenters, Jews, Turks, infidels, 
Socinians, men of any denomination, would be ad- 
missible to degrees; it repealed ipso facto all the 
statutes which regulated the internal government 
of colleges, and did away with all that religious 
attendance which had been justly lauded : now re- 
ligious instruction should never be disjoined from 
general education; and there had been a time in 
our history when opposite sentiments would have 
drawn down universal reprobation. The right 
honourable gentleman went on to show the evil 
consequences of a system of education without a 
religious test, drawn from foreign universities; 
and implored the house to abstain from depriving 
Christianity of the advantages which it derived 
from the discipline and constitution of our own 
—from dissevering religion and learning. 

Mr. Stanley said, that when the firat Cam- 
bridge petition was presented, he had been dis- 
posed to concur in its prayer, so far as might be 
consistent with the safety of the Established 
church; but he would not conceal his feeling, 
that the tone subsequently assumed, and the 
principles asserted by the dissenters, had tended 
to change in some respects his opinion, and ren- 
dered it necessary for the house to view their 
whole claims with more jealousy than before: 
still he would vote for the principle of the bill, 
but not as declaring for a change in the system 
of university education. It was only in Oxford 
that subscription to the thirty-nine articles was 
required from a student entering the university ; 
though a member of that university, he wished 
to see this part of the system altered, for he 
could not bring himself to believe in that gloss 
which had been put on it—that such subscrip- 
tion was merely a matter of form, and that no 
real adhesion to those articles was implied until 
the party was instructed in their meaning. 

Sir Rohert Peel, after a long speech, in which 
he characterized the bill as an enactment in- 
tended to give to Jews, infidels, and atheista— 
to the man who professed some religion, and to 
the man who professed none—a statutable right 
to demand admission into our universities—de- 
elared that, after a removal of all civil disa- 
bilities from dissenters by the repeal of the cor- 
poration and test acts, and from Roman Catho- 
lics by the act of emancipation; and after a vast 
change effected by the reform bill in the consti- 
tution of parliament, the question at last was, 
Were we, or were we not, to maintain an estab- 
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lished religion? In all those measures of relief 
alluded to, there never was an intimation that 
they would lead to further demands, and lay a 
foundation for ulterior claims. To concede the 
demands now made, he asserted, would not be 
for the advantage of the dissenters themselves; 
to whom, as well as to all Christians, the pre- 
servation of the Established church was an in- 
estimable benefit, to protect them as well from 
superstition on the one hand, as fanaticism on 
the other; and secure to them and their pos- 
terity the decent observance of divine worship, 
and the substantial benefits of toleration; which 
could be secured only by such an establishment. 
What, he asked, constituted the union between 
church and state? What was the essence of an 
established church? What, but a legislative re- 
cognition of it on the part of the state? Parlia- 
ment, therefore, was entitled to say to the dis- 
senters—“ With that legislative recognition you 
shall not interfere.” 

Sir R. H. Inglis and Lord Sandon also opposed 
the bill, which was supported by Lord Althorpe, 
who strenuously contended, that by such support 
he would be guilty of no hostile act against the 
Established church. He maintained that inter- 
ference with divine worship was no necessary 
consequence of the bill, neither would it inter- 
fere with the education of members of the Church 
of England; for if it passed into a law, it would 
only entitle dissenters to take a degree without 
subscription to any articles of religion, or any 


declaration of faith; neither investing them with | too much from ministerial gratitude. 
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closed by a long and ingenious speech from the 
Bishop of Exeter; when a division took place, 
and the amendment was carried by the over- 
whelming majority of 187 against 85 who voted 
for the second readiug. 

The dissenters generally, who had materially 
aided the Whig ministers at the last general 
election, put a very high price on their services, 
and seemed tv consider that they could not ask 
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fellowships, nor with the power of instructing | manded to be released from the payment of 


youth. For the principle of the bill therefore 
he was prepared to vote; and in committee, all 
changes might be effected for limiting that prin- 
ciple to the extent required. The house then 
divided, and the second reading was carried by 
321 votes against 174. In the committee, the 
speaker gave his decided opposition to the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and some amendments having 
been made, it was read a third time, and passed, 
on the 28th of July, by a majority of 164 against 
75. The Earl of Radnor took charge of the bill 
in the House of Lords, where the arguments for 
and against it did not vary from those used in 
the commons, The Duke of Gloucester, chan- 
cellor of the university of Cambridge, after de- 
nouncing the bill not only as uncalled for, but 
most unjust and mischievous, moved, as an 
amendment, that it be read that day six months. 
His royal highness was followed by the Duke of 
Wellington, chancellor of Oxford, who argued 
forcibly on the same side. Lord -chancellor 
Brougham supported the bill, because he thought 
it went to remove a practical grievance, without 
affecting the discipline of the universities or the 
safety of the church; and the discussion was 











church rates. Mr. Divett made a motion in the 
House of Commons to that effect. Some of the 
friends of dissent, in supporting the motion, said 
that if practical grievances were not removed, the 
Established church would possess little security, 
as the dissenters had become so formidable in 
numbers, In this estimate noise was made to 
pass for numbers. Lord Althorpe said that, as 
he had himself given notice of a motion on this 
subject, and as he did not think the present a 
desirable occasion to adopt the principle con- 
tained in the resolution, he should move the pre- 
vious question. Mr. Divett was willing to wait 
for the government plan, and withdrew his 
motion. On the 21st of April, Lord Althorpe 
brought forward that plan in the shape of a re- 
solution, “That, after a fixed time, church-rates 
should cease; and in lieu thereof, a sum not ex- 
ceeding £250,000, should be granted from the 
land-tax, to be applied as parliament should 
direct.” His intention, he said, was to provide 
for the fabrics of the church, and to relieve the 
dissenters at the same time. This scheme, how- 
ever, did not at all anit the views of the digs 
seuters. Mr. Hume led the attack against it, 
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calling it a contemptible juggle, founded on the 
old financial principle, that if money were taken 
out of the pockets of the people by indirect 
means, they would not be sensible of their loss. 
On a division, the motion was indeed carried 
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commutation of tithes in England. He set out 
with two propositions—“ First, that whatever 
difference of opinion might exist as to the ab- 
stract right of tithes, they did not belong to the 
landlord; secondly, that the revenues of the 


by 256 against 140; but government found | Established church were not larger than its pur- 
it expedient to proceed no further with the | poses required: tithes, therefore, must be treated 


measure. 


as property belonging to the church, and conse- 


Ministers were not more fortunate in another quently they could not be taken away without 


attempt to gratify the dissenters, by allowing 
them to celebrate the marriage ceremony in their 
own chapels. A bill to this effect, brought in by 
Lord John Russell, was refused by them, prin- 
cipally on the ground that it required the banns 
to be published in the parish church, which, they 
said, involved a principle that rendered them in- 
ferior to their fellow-subjects. 

Lord Althorpe moved a resolution touching the 


a fair equivalent.” What his lordship would 
have altered, was the mode of collecting the 
tithes, This, he said, was a source of irritation, 
and not unfrequently of unpleasant collision. 
It might be avoided by commutation. But the 
principles and details of the method he pro- 
posed were relished neither by the clergy nor by 
the landholders; and the measure was dropped 
for the present. 
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than any as yet uttempted could no longer be 
delayed. There was previously needed a more 
searching investigation of the evil than the par- 
liamentary committees had been able to carry 
out; and in 1832 a commission of inquiry had 


Y\ITTLE comparatively was done 
| during this session, though one act 
was passed, the importance of 
which cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. It was the act for the 





amendment of the poor laws. The 
alarming increase of pauperism had been com- 
plained of from year to year; the remedies 
hitherto adopted had all been found useless; and 
when at last the annual poor-rate had grown to 
raore than £7,000,000; a more decisive remedy 


been appointed by the crown, consisting of nine 
persons, among whom were the Bishops of Lon- 
don and Chester, who were to draw up their 
report, after a strict investigation into the state 
of every parish in England and Wales. The 
result, after two yeara of inquiry, was overwhelm- 
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ing. It was found that the poor-rate was little 
else than an incentive to pauperism, and a fund 
for idleness and crime. In consequence of this 
provision, which was looked upon as inexhausti- 
ble, all who were disinclined to labour applied 
to it, as to a common property which belonged 
to them of right; and thus, while the idle folded 
their hands until they were qualified for a claim 
upon the fund, thoughtless boys and girls mar- 
ried, and the profligate went on untranimelled 
and unchecked, in the knowledge that public 
resources were provided for the maintenance of 
their numerous broods whether lawfully be- 
gotten or illegitimate. Where there were so 
many claimants, also, it was difficult to send any 
away empty: bullying and importunity could 
extort where modest necessity would have been 
unavailing; and there were parish guardians 
enough who loved their own ease, and country 
justices greedy of vulgar popularity, to scatter 
the doles abroad without stint or question. In 
this way the £7,000,000 were but a drop in the 
bucket, which was dried up none knew how. In 
such a state of society what were industry and 
property worth? The labourer might work ad- 
ditional hours, but he knew that this extra 
labour went to feed the idle and improvident. 
The farmer might sow and reap, but the good- 
ness of his crop would be visited by a heavier 
assessment. The landed gentleman reduced his 
establishment and expenditure, and found that 
his estate, which had sunk to half its value, 
would soon be worth nothing. Such were the 
general facts established by the poor-law inquiry, 
and it was illustrated by such a mass of parti- 
cular statements as left no further ground for 
doubt or cavil. It was evident that, whatever 
might be the apparent grandeur or prosperity of 
Britain, a worm was at the root, which nothing 
short of the severest applications would extirpate; 
and it was to avert these evils that Lord Althorpe, 
on the 17th of April, after the printed report of 
the commission had been distributed among the 
members of both houses, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to alter and amend the laws re- 
lating to the poor. 

The report, which had been ably drawn up by 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, by whom the inquiry had 
been chiefly conducted, went far to simplify the 
work which parliament had now on hand. Re- 
lief of the poor was still a Christian and national 
duty, and therefore must be continued; but the 
old mode of relief had become so corrupt, that 
a new one must be adopted. And for this change 
the season was not too late, for the worst faults 
were acarcely older than the beginning of the 
present century So great at that time was the 
destitution and discontent among the working 
classes, that the levelling principles of the French 
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revolution had obtained ready access among 
them. It was then that, to assuage this suffering 
and appease this discontent, the 36th of George 
ITI. was enacted, of which the principle was, that 
the relief to paupers ought to be given them in 
such a manner as to place them in a situation of 
comfort. It was, indeed, a humane principle in 
the abstract, but ita effect was to empower the 
magistrates and overseers to order relief to be 
given to the poor on the road-side or in their 
own dwellings. This was enough to open the 
flood-gates of abuse; the poor, or those who called 
themselves such, crowded in multitudes for relief, 
until pauperism itself became the prevalent trade, 
and all shame and independence of spirit was 
destroyed. Another, and a still worse mode of 
relief, because more liable still to abuse, was the 
allowance plan, through which a labourer was 
supported by the parish paying one part of his 
wages, and the farmer who employed him theother 
—an investiture of pauperism with the fruits of 
industry and the show of honest independence. 
And to show that this evil system could even yet 
be altered, examples were not wanting. Already, 
in about 100 parishes, the inhabitants had taken 
alarm at the wasteful increase of the poor-rates, 
and adopted more discriminating modes of giv- 
ing relief; and in every instance the experiment 
had succeeded. But very different was it the 
while under the old plan; there, the rates were 
so heavy and the mismanagement so great, that 
in some places the cultivation of the soil had 
been abandoned, and the support of their poor 
thrown upon the neighbouring parishes, Besides 
this change in the mode of administering relief 
which now occupied attention, the question was, 
To whom was relief to be administered? Who 
were the poor? Those who could work but would 
not—those who could satisfy their consciences 
with half-work, and take out the other half of 
their support in charity—those who improvi- 
dently rushed into marriage without providing 
for a family’s support—such, and others less 
deserving still of aid, were applicants for the 
weekly allowance of bread and money which was 
wrung from those industrious poor who were too 
proud to beg, and who preferred to work and 
starve. Such worthless characters who loudly 
trumpeted their wants, had hitherto been called 
“the poor,” and been sustained by the fund that 
was levied for the support of real and inevitable 
poverty. But a weeding-out was to ensue that 
would throw them aside in heaps. Relief was 
now to be administered only to those who were 
suffering under accidental or natural helpleseness, 
and not to the sturdy and the idle, for whom oc- 
cupation could be found. 

It was under the light of this experience fur- 
nished by the poor-rate inquiry, and for the 
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removal of these abuses, that the government 
bill now brought forward by Lord Althorpe for 
the amendment of the poor law had been framed. 
The first principle which it recognized was that 
of the old—that every necessitous person had a 
claim to relief. But, that their numbers might 
be lessened, by the free circulation of labour, it 
was necessary to simplify the law of settlement 
and removal. Accordingly, settlement by hiring 
and labour was to continue no longer, and labour 
was free to come and go wherever it was most 
in demand. Relief to the able-bodied at their 
own homes was to be discontinued, and the al- | 
lowance system was to terminate, so that who- 
soever sought for public relief must repair for it 
to the workhouse, and become an inmate there, 
instead of an easy sojourver in his own home, or 
a vagabond at large. When the poor were thus 
gathered within the common workhouse, instead 
of being distributed over the parish, care was to 
be taken that these free quarters should not be 
tempting receptacles for idleness and self-in- 
dulgence, but mere shelters for absolute destitu- 
tion; and therefore the workhouse rules were 
necessarily of a stringent character. Those who 
were able-bodied were still to work for their 
living within its walls, and bestow an equivalent 
in labour for every meal. The aged and infirm 
were to be separated from the able-bodied, that 
they might enjoy greater quiet and fare better 
suited to their conditions. But the most terrible 
of workhouse separations, and that which was 
calculated to deter applicants except under very 
urgent necessity, was the regulation by which 
the husband was compelled to live apart from 
the wife, and the parents from the children. It 
was at first sight a savage and unnatural re- 
quirement; but by no other plan could these 
institutions be guarded from becoming mere 
nurseries of an increasing pauper population, and 
in no other way could the children who were 
already inmates be properly educated, and 
trained to habits of regular industry. <As it 
would have been impossible to carry out this 
plan with the little workhouse attached to each 
parish, these were superseded by an union of 
several parishes with one large central work- 
house, which sufficed for the whole union. Fin- 
ally, a8 such a system could not be carried out 
by the magistrates, whose prejudices it would 
have offended, and whose local popularity and 
influence it would have greatly impaired, its 
whole government was to be managed by a 
central board of three commissioners, having 
twenty-one assistant commissioners under them, 
these being afterwards diminished to nine when 
the new organization was completed. 

These were the remedies devised for the relief 
of our overgrown and overwhelming panperism, 
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as well as for the gradual diminution of its 
amount. But even this was not enough as long 
as the illicit sexual intercourse among the lower 
orders was encouraged by the trivial penalties 
with which it was visited, and the facilities 
which the poor law had provided for the support 
of their illegitimate offspring. Hitherto, it had 
been thought enough for the mother to establish 
a father for her illegitimate child by oath; after 
this she was absolved from all expense of its 
maintenance, which was devolved upon the man, 
or, if he was not forthcoming, upon the parish; 
and in such cases the female was often tempted 
to affiliate the child upon some substantial house- 
holder, who was able to support it, and who had 
a character to lose. It was by no gentle, easy 
measure that this encouragement to immorality 
and boundless source of pauperism could be 
checked, and therefore the new law went at 
once to the root of the evil, by making every 
woman the guardian of her own virtue. It was 
proposed that the law should take no cognizance 
of the father at all, but compel every woman to 
support her own illegitimate offspring. It was 
here that the opposition to the new system was 
at the loudest, and it was thought hard that the 
whole burden of the offence should be laid upon 
the weaker offender. But its working, even with 
many modifications, showed that the benevolent 
complainers were in the wrong. Parents became 
more careful of their daughters, and females of 
themselves; and while a higher tone of morality 
was thus cultivated among the lower orders, 
society in general was astonished at the sudden 
diminution of illegitimate births that had taken 
place, in comparison with former years. 

Such was the new poor law, at which all were 
astonished and many offended; which required 
no ordinary amount of courage to propose, and 
had no common measure of opposition to en- 
counter through whole years of obloquy and trial. 
But before two years had expired, its fruits 
were such as might have satisfied the most scep- 
tical. Marriages where the parties were little 
more than children, with the prospect of the 
parish for their support, had greatly abated. 
Instances were becoming rare in which clergymen 
had to celebrate hasty unions where the female 
was on the point of becoming a mother. The 
decrease of illegitimate births throughout Eng- 
land chargeable upon the parish, was to the 
number of nearly 10,000, or nearly thirteen per 
cent. Farmers were able to employ more la- 
bourers, and redundant labour had its fair occu- 
pation. Able-bodied beggary was transformed 
into active useful industry. The rates, which had 
increased nearly a million annually during the 
five years that preceded the new law, had, five 
years after it, diminished from upwards of seven 
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millions, to very little above four. Such a re- 
sult was one of the most glorious of those suc- 
ceases which distinguished the commencement of 
the reform administration. 

While the condition of the labourers was to be 
so greatly improved by these new poor laws, it 
was evident that this benefit would ascend to the 
landowners, whose burdens would be lightened, 
while their property would become more valu- 
able. But this was too slow and gradual a pro- 
ceas, and they wished for something more speedy 
and more direct. The subject was brought be- 
fore the commons on the 2lst of February, by 
the Marquis of Chandos. The distress of the 
agriculturiats, he stated, was neither local nor of 
short standing; on the contrary, it was extended 
over the whole class, and had continued since 
1821, when the returns of capital employed in 
farming had been considerably below the ordin- 
ary rate of profit. He also showed how the 
prices of agricultural produce had fallen, while 
wages had risen and burdens been increased, so 
that the farmer found it impossible to make both 
ends meet. He therefore moved, “That in any 
reduction of the burdens of the country, which 
might be rendered practicable by the remission 
of taxes, due regard be paid to the necessity of 
relieving the distress of the agriculturists, which 
had been alluded to in the speech from the 
throne.” In reply, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer admitted that the agricultural interest was 
in a very depressed state; but he held that the 
relief which had been generally granted to the 
other classes of the community, would also ex- 
tend to farmers and landholders. The same 
view was followed by those members who op- 
posed the motion. The government, it was 
alleged also, did not anticipate a greater surplus 
of revenue than £1,200,000, and even if the 
whole of it were impartially applied to the re- 
duction of general taxation, the share of relief 
which would fall to the agricultural interest 
would scarcely be felt. Moreover, in making 
their demand, the supporters of the motion were 
far from being at one as to the mode in which 
relief should be afforded, some of them requiring 
a repeal of the malt-tax, and others a revocation 
of the change that had been made in the cur- 
rency. Upon this idea Mr. O'Connell fastened, 
and he proposed to reform the currency, by 
arbitrarily striking off at least one-sixth of the 
national debt. ‘‘Talk,” he exclaimed, “of the 
cant of national faith indeed !—national faith, so 
called, is national injustice. We must at last 
come to the reduction of the interest of the debt, 
and, therefore, the minds of all persons ought to 
be made up to some such measure.” Mr. Stanley 
congratulated the house on the abhorrence it 
had manifested at so absurd and profligate a 
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proposal; and Mr. Peel, after an indignant re- 
buke of O’Connell and his doctrine, said, “You 
have decided the question of the repeal of the 
union by this preliminary declaration. Know 
every man who has property of any description 
—who has any interest in the national funda, 
that on such slender pretences of state necessity 
rests the doctrine which justifies a violation of 
national faith—a doctrine under which, if once 
established, no description of property is any 
longer safe.” The motion of the Marquis of 
Chandos had been ventured, in consequence of a 
rash declaration of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer that the national funds were exceedingly 
prosperous; and from this, the agriculturists had 
been led to hope that certain burdens affecting 
their interests would be repealed; but although 
the motion was lost, and that, too, in a full 
house, it was only by a majority of four. En- 
couraged by this success, the marquis once more 
brought forward the subject, on the 7th of July, 
by moving a petition, to be addressed to his 
majesty, on the continuance of agricultural dis- 
tress in the country, and that the attention of 
government should be directed to it with a view 
to its immediate relief. But on this occasion, 
ministers had a majority of sixteen, 174 having 
voted for the motion, and 190 against it. 

Ten days afterwards, a more specific applica- 
tion in behalf of the agriculturists was made by 
Mr. Cobbett, who moved that the malt duty 
should cease from and after the 5th of October 
following. He supported his motion, not only 
on account of the great numerical superiority of 
the agricultural over the manufacturing classes, 
but the vast numbers of all classes both in town 
and country who drank beer, and would be 
benefited by the repeal. He stated that if there 
were no tax, the four million quartera of malt, 
which cost the people £14,400,000, would only 
cost them £5,600,000. The tax therefore took 
from the people nearly nine millions of money, of 
which sum only four millions and a half went into 
theexchequer, while therest wasa monopoly of the 
extensive maltsters. He alleged algo, that, on the 
score of public morals, such a change would be 
desirable, as the peasant and the workman, if 
enabled to use their own home-brewed, would be 
freed from the temptations of the ale-house. But 
though these arguments were distinct and forcible, 
they were opposed, as tending to unsettle the 
financial measures of the country, and diminish 
the revenue by five millions, for which no sub- 
stitute could be found. The motion was rejected 
by 142 to 59. 

While the demands of the agriculturists were 
thus opposed, the corn laws had been quoted 
againat them by their opponents as an answer to 
all complaints, But now the conflict was changed, 
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and the corn laws attacked in turn. On the 6th 
of March, Mr. Hume commenced a discussion 
which lasted during that and the following day, 
by moving “That this house do resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole house to consider of 
the corn laws (Geo. IV. c. 60), and of substituting, 
instead of the present graduated scale of duties, 
u fixed and moderate duty on the import at all 
times of foreign corn into the United Kingdom, 
and for granting a fixed and equivalent bounty 
on the export of corn from the United Kingdom; 
with the ultimate view of establishing afree trade 
in corn.” It was well known that the poor law 
had been framed on the supposition that the corn 
laws would be relaxed, and several members of 
government voted oh the present occasion with 
Mr. Hume. Still, the motion was premature, 
although it served as a preparation for the 
changes which afterwards followed. It was to 
these laws that Mr. Hume traced all the existing 
distress to be found in the country: they occasioned 
the wantof employment, and this want he ascribed 
to the obstacles which the corn laws presented to 
the consumption of manufactures, both by raising 
the price of production, and impeding their ex- 
port to countries willing to take them in return 
for corn. Since 1770, when England ceased to 
be an exporting country, the population had 
nearly doubled, while the land upon which they 
would be thrown back under the present system, 
would soon be unable to support them. By an 
equalization of the price of food with that of 
other countries, our tradesmen and operatives 
would have it thirty or forty per cent. cheaper 
than it was at present, and would have no longer 
to work fifteen or sixteen hours a day in order 
to compete with the foreign producer. The de- 
fence of the corn laws had mainly been the 
necessity of protecting the agricultural interest; 
but instead of being beneficial to that interest, 
they had been injurious to it; and even if they 
were beneficial, it would be inexpedient to confer 
such a benefit at the expense of all the rest of the 
community. They had injured both landlord 
and farmer, in consequence of having missed 
their aim of keeping the price of corn steady, 
and this failure was owing to the variations they 
had undergone to meet emergencies, twelve of 
these having occurred since 1815. Since that 
year, when the ports ceased to be open, the 
average price of corn had become lower upon the 
Continent than in Britain; but why should the 
agriculturista claim to be supported in a mono- 
poly which was then granted to them by a par- 
liament of landholders? The plea was, that they 
had been granted as a counterpoise to particular 
burdens imposed upon our agriculture; but of 
these burdens some had been attached to land 
§rom time immemorial, some had been lessened, 
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and the rest. were only shared in common with 
the manufacturing and other classes. in the 
meantime, our manufactures had been excluded 
from the American ports, from Prussia, and 
from Germany, in consequence of our refusal 
to receive their corn. On every sound principle, 
therefore, the system should be changed for one 
which should give steady prices, and at the same 
time permit free commercial intercourse. We 
must either relieve the agricultural interest 
from its exclusive burdens, or confer upon it an 
equivalent protecting duty. In the present 
situation of the country, he thought that the 
duty on wheat should commence at tenpence a 
quarter, to be reduced one penny on each suc- 
cessive year. This would be a slow mode of 
relief, but it would perhaps be better than a sud- 
den and extreme alteration. It would be im- 
possible within our limits to give even a sum- 
mary of the objections with which the motion 
was encountered; and we can only advert to one 
of them in passing. Mr. Hume had correctly 
stated that his proposal would reduce rents thirty 
per cent., and occasion the transference of two- 
thirds of the landed property of England into 
other hands. But had not the landholders suf- 
fered enough already? Under the operation of 
Mr. Peel’s bill, a large share of land had passed 
into the hands of the fund-holders, and numerous 
families been reduced from opulence to beggary; 
but by this proposal, the evil would be increased 
to such an overwhelming extent, as to make it 
equivalenttoan agrarian law. Mr. Hume's motion 
was rejected by a majority of 312 against 155. 
Mr. Poulett Thompson, though a member of the 
government, voted for Mr. Hume, or for free 
trade. Both Lord Morpeth and Lord Howick 
took the same course, contending that it was the 
corn laws which kept the agricultural interest 
in a state of depression, when all other interests 
were prospering; that protection had injured, 
was now injuring, and would for ever continue 
to injure the protected. The Irish members did 
not exhibit themselves as advocates of free trade: 
all those who spoke were decidedly adverse to the 
proposition, and hoped that all their colleagues 
in the representation of Ireland would be equally 
so; for they maintained that a repeal of the corn 
laws would deprive Ireland of the market for 
three-fourths of her produce, and render her 
incapable of consuming -the manufactures of 
England. 

Some further slight reductions were made in 
taxation, but it was again somewhat to the injury 
of the strength and efficiency of the great national 
defences. Mr. Hume, who would have been 
casting up totals or clamouring for little savings 
if the French navy hed been riding triumphant 
in the Channel, ready to east on shore an invading 
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army of 100,000 men, would have still farther 
reduced our navy estimates, if he had been able. 
On the 15th of August his majesty prorogued 
parliament. The speech dwelt with satisfaction 
on the numerous and important questions which 
had engaged their attention, alluding more par- 
ticularly to the new poor laws, and the establish- 
ment of a central court for the trial of offences 
in the metropolis and its vicinity. It lamented 
the atill unsettled state of Holland and Belgium, 
but expressed a lively satisfaction at the termi- 
nation of the civil war in Portugal. It mentioned 
the quadripartite treaty which had been formed 
by his Britannic majesty, the King of the French, 
the Queen-regent of Spain, 
and Dom Pedro the Re- 
gent of Portugal; affirm- 
ing that the said treaty 
had already contributed to 
produce a happy result. 
Although the “ Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain,” 
like that of the “Senate 
of Rome,” was now an au- 
gust name in history, its 
place of meeting had be- 
come utterly inadequate 
to its grandeur, and St. 
Stephen’s Chapel,  al- 
though a venerable struc- 
ture, was too small, as well 
as inconvenient and un- 
healthy for those mem- 
bers who honoured it 
with punctual attendance. 
There was a general feel- 
ing that the pile had become useless for the pur- 
pose, and even Mr. Hume, disregarding the ex- 
pense, had declared that the commons ought to 
have a better house to meet in. The wish was 
gratified, and by one of those accidents to which 
large cities are liable. The old exchequer tallies 
had accumulated into such a mass, that to get 
quit of it, it was used as firewood in the stoves of 
the House of Lords; but the workmen, who were 
in haste to finish the job, made such large fires, 
that on Thursday evening (October 16th) the 
whole building was in a blaze. The king’s sons, 
the ministers, and such members as were in 
town, hurried to the spot, but they could do 
nothing more than witness the conflagration, 
at which an immense crowd looked on with feel- 
ings that no ordinary burning could create. The 
neighbouring law courts and Westminster Hall 
were fortunately saved, but the two Houses of 
Parliament with their chambers and committee 
rooms were soon reduced to a heap of ruins. The 
chief loss, however, was among the articles of his- 
torical and antiquarian value, although the best 
Vou, IV, 
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portion of these was preserved or afterwards 
recovered. 

By this time the Whig ministry was falling to 
pieces: it had rapidly lost much of its popularity. 
The radicals and Irish agitators had converted 
themselves into very active enemies, and the re- 
tirement of Earl Grey had greatly weakened the 
cabinet. The Zimes newspaper, which was ex- 
ercising a greater influence over popular opinion 
than any mere journal ought to possess, had 
singled out the chancellor, Lord Brougham, for 
ita bitter and incessant attacks. His lordship 
also had disagreed with several of his colleagues. 
The crisis was precipitated by the death of Earl 
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Spencer on the 10th of November. This called 
up Lord Althorpe to the House of Peers, making 
it necessary to find a new chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and a new leader of the House of Com- 
mons. On Friday, the 14th of November, when 
Lord Melbourne waited on the king, for the pur- 
pose of submitting to him some necessary changes 
in official appointments, his majesty informed 
him that he need not be at the trouble of com- 
pleting his arrangements, as he intended to apply 
to the Duke of Wellington. On the following 
day the duke advised his majesty to intrust the 
government to Sir Robert Peel, and this was 
what the king was prepared to do. Sir Robert, 
little expecting to be so suddenly made premier, 
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had gone on a journey into Italy, and was now at 
Rome, The Duke of Wellington undertook to 
carry on the public business till his return, and 
was temporarily appointed first lord of the 
treasury, and sworn in as one of the principal 
secretaries of state. The radicals and some of the 
more violent or most disappointed Whigs accused 
his grace of unconstitutional conduct in monopo- 
lizing in his single person all the powers of the 
state. The displaced attorney-general for Eng- 
land (Sir John, now Lord Campbell), at a public 
meeting in Edinburgh, menaced his grace with 
impeachment, The duke laughed and did his 
work, and the illustrious son of the Lancashire 
cotton-spinner made the best haste he could to 
get back to England. 

By the end of December, the official arrange- 
ments were completed— Lord Lyndhurst was 
chancellor, the Earl of Rosslyn became president 
of the council, Lord Wharncliffe privy seal, the 
Duke of Wellington secretary for foreign affairs, 
Mr. Goulburn for the home department, and 
Lord Aberdeen for the colonies; Mr. A. Baring 
was made president of the board of trade, Sir G. 
Murray master-general of the ordnance, Sir E. 
Knatchbull paymaster of the forces, Earl de Grey 
first. lord of the admiralty, and Lord Ellenborongh 
president of the board of control; Lord Mary- 
borough, the Earls of Jersey and Roden, Mr. C. 
Wynne, and Mr. Herries came also into office; 
Mr. F, Pollock and Mr. Follet were made attorney 
and solicitor general; the Earl of Harrington 
went as viceroy to Ireland, with Sir E. Sugden 
as the lord-chancellor, and Sir H. Hardinge as 
chief secretary. Sir James Scarlett now received 
the reward of his adhesion to a Tory administra- 
tion, being appointed to succeed Lord Lyndhurst 
as chief baron of the exchequer, with the title of 
Lord Abinger. 

On the 30th of December, a proclamation was 
issued, dissolving the parliament, and convoking 
a new one to meet on the 19th of February. 

In Portugal it was not the Pedroites by them- 
selves who had put down the Miguelites., If 
the two factions had been left alone, the civil 
war might have lasted for many years. Early 
in the year, Leira was taken for Dom Pedro by 
Marshal Saldanha; and in April, a Spanish army, 
under General Rodil, entered Portugal for the 
alleged purpose of seizing Don Carlos, the 
pretender to the Spanish crown, who, with a few 
followers, had crossed over the frontier and taken 
refuge with Dom Miguel. On the approach of 
the Spanish troops, the important town of Almeida 
set up a shout for the constitution, and declared 
for the young queen. Shortly after this, the 
quadripartite treaty was signed at Lisbon. It 
had for its object the pacification of Spain and 
Portugal, by the expulsion of Don Carlos and 
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Dom Miguel from the Portuguese territory. On 
the 26th of May, after the surrender of Santarem, 
Dom Miguel was obliged to capitulate and sign 
the convention of Evora. He was permitted to 
leave Portugal and to embark for Italy. This 
event ended the struggle, and the young queen 
was firmly seated on the throne, the regency 
being continued in her father. Dom Pedro sup- 
pressed the monastic establishments and seized 
their property. This was no more than what the 
monks had always expected from the establish- 
ment of the constitution; and it was to avoid the 
doom that they had fought for Dom Miguel, and 
armed the people in his cause. The property 
was badly sold, and the money soon wasted. The 
regent attempted to call in the discredited paper- 
money, and to establish a metallic currency; but 
he was not very successful, and ever since his 
time, the finances of the country have been in a 
lamentable state of decay. 

In Spain the civil war, which had its principal 
seat in the Biscayan provinces, continued to rage, 
and with even more fury than commonly attends 
such internecine contests, The Biscayans had 
merely made of Don Carlos what the priests and 
monks had made of Dom Miguel. They had set 
him up as a rallying point, and as a defender of 
their ancient rights and privileges. For the pre- 
tender, personally, they cared very little; they 
would have quietly submitted to the young queen, 
if the constitutionalists had been content to leave 
them in the possession of their own ancient and 
solemnly-guaranteed privileges. The Biscayans, 
who had been for many centuries a very free 
people, and whose privileges and immunities were 
well worth fighting for, said no, and proclaimed 
Don Carlos. An incredible amount of ignorance 
and nonsense was displayed in England on this 
subject by rhetoricians and journalists. It was 
said to be the duty of England to support the 
cause of liberty wherever it was in jeopardy, and 
that the Englishmen who went over to fight for 
Queen Isabella and the constitution were engaged 
in a holy warfare: yet, in those Biscayan pro- 
vinces, the war was a war against liberty—a con- 
flict into which no Englishman ought ever to 
have entered. The insurrection had spread to 
Catalonia and other provinces. On the 24th of 
July, Christina, the queen-regent, opened the 
session of the cortes. They easily voted a bill 
for excluding Don Carlos from the throne; but 
they could not so easily drive him out of Spain; 
for, after a short visit to England, he had thrown 
himself among the bold mountains and brave men 
of Biscay, and he possessed in Zumalacarregui a 
general of extraordinary abilities and resources, 
The queen-regent found, to her very great per- 
plexity, that her soldiery were very mutinous, that 
the people would not pay taxes, and that no minia- 
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try she could form was capable of standing much 
more than three months. Miua, who had gained 
celebrity as a guerilla chief in the time of Bona- 
parte’s intrusion, was sentagainst Zumalacarregui, 
to be beaten, and foiled, and out-manceuvred. 

In taking office as first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer, Sir Robert Peel had 
adopted the resolution not to interfere with the re- 
form bill. In his well-known address to his con- 
stituents At Tamworth he said:—“ With respect to 


the reform bill, I will repeat now the declaration | Whigs, and radicals. 


which I made when I 
entered the House of 
Commons as amember 
of the reformed parlia- 
ment;—that I consider 
that act as a final and 
irrevocable settlement 
—a settlement which 
no friend to the peace 
and welfare of his 
country would attempt 
to disturb, either by di- 
rect orindirect means.” 
After deprecating such 
a use of the reform bill, 
or any such extension 
of it as would lead to 
a perpetual vortex of 
agitation, and the over- 
throw of ancient rights 
and institutions, Sir 
Robert further said :— 


ye 
AY 
- 


“If the spirit of the ns Sen 
bill implies merely a eS INN TSE 
careful review of insti- Seo 
tutions, civil and eccle- 

siastical, undertaken 


in a friendly temper, combining, with the firm 
maintenance of established rights, the correction 
of proved abuses and the redress of real griev- 
ances—in that case I can, for myself and my 
colleagues, undertake to act in such a spirit and 
with such intentions.” 

Before the meeting of parliament there ap- 
peared in the London Gazette of the 3d of Febru- 
ary an announcement that the king had issued 
letters-patent, appointing the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the lord high-chancellor, the Archbishop 
of York, the Earl of Harrowby, the Bishops of 
London, Lincoln, and Gloucester, the Right 
Honourable Sir Robert Peel, H. Goulburn, C. 
W. W. Wynne, H. Hobhouse, and Sir Herbert 
Jenner, to be commissioners for considering the 
state of the several dioceses in England and 
Wales, with reference to the amount of their re- 
venuea, to the more equal distribution of episco- 
pal duties, and to the prevention of the necessity 
of attaching by commendam to bishoprics bene- 
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fices with the cure of souls; for considering the 
state of the several cathedral and collegiate 
churches within the same, with a view to the 
suggestion of measures for rendering them most 
conducive to the efficacy of the Established church; 
also for devising the best mode of providing for 
the cure of souls, with special reference to the resi- 
dence of the clergy on their respective benefices. 

Immense exertions had been made at and pre- 
viously to the general election by conservatives, 
The conservatives were 
rather successful in the 
counties, and rather 
unsuccessful in the bor- 
oughs, Ifthe radicals 
should stand by the 
Whigs, it was pretty 
clear that the Peel 
administration must 
soon fall. 

On the appointed 
day, the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, the new par- 
liament assembled in 
full force, and a trial 
of strength presently 
took place. Lord Fran- 
cis Egerton moved the 
re-appointment of Sir 
Charles Manners Sut- 
ton; Mr. W. J. Denni- 
son moved that Mr. 

Soy Abercromby should be 
2 Zi # speuker. Sir Robert 
OG f Lg } Peeland Lord Stan- 


oS ae ley supported Lord 
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Francis; Lord John 
Russell supported Mr 
Dennison. When the house divided, there ap- 
peared for Sir Charles M. Sutton 306, and for 
Mr. Abercromby 316 votes; Mr. Abercromby was 
then conducted to the chair, which neither before 
nor since has had a worthier occupant. There 
are other duties attached to the office of speaker 
than those which pass before the eyes of the public 
in the House of Commons, These dtities had been 
but indifferently perfornied, and in most cases 
they had been left to clerks and secretaries. Mr. 
Abercromby did everything himself; he attended 
most scrupulously to every official duty; and he 
was never known to keep a parliamentary agent 
or a deputation waiting. Hence the speed and 
facility with which the public business was trans- 
acted, and an immense and ever-increasing num- 
ber of private bills got passed. 

Three days having been spent in administering 
the oaths, the king, on the 24th, went in state to 
the House of Peers to open the new parliament. 
The two houses having been burned down in the 
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preceding month of October, as has been already 
mentioned, temporary rooms had been fitted up 
for the accommodation of the peers and the com- 
inons, After alluding to the flourishing state of 
trade and commerce, as well as of the public re- 
venue, his majesty lamented the depressed state 
of agriculture, and earnestly recommended the 
consideration of it to parliament, with a view to 
relief, Having adverted to various projected 
measures of domestic policy, such as the Irish 
tithe question, the commutation of tithe in Eng- 
land and Wales, the improvement of civil juris- 
prudence and administration of justice in eccle- 
siastical causes, provision for the more effectual 
maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline, relief of 
dissenters from the marriage ceremony, and the 
corporation and church commissions ; his majesty 
expressed his confidence in the willing co-opera- 
tion of parliament, as well as in their caution 
and circumspectién, regarding the alteration of 
laws which affected very extensive and compli- 
cated interests, interwoveu with ancient usages, 
and conformable to the habits and feelings of his 
people. 

The address in the lords was carried without 
a division, though not without a debate. The 
debate turned chiefly on the late change of ad- 
ministration, Lord Melbourne severely censured 
the recent dissolution of parliament, and attacked 
the Duke of Wellington for having held at one 
and the same time the office of the first lord of 
the treasury and the seals of the three great de- 
partments of the state. He admitted that his 
grace had assumed these offices only for a tem- 
porary purpose, and that his doing so might be 
defended on the ground of necessity and urgency 
of the case; but it lay with the Duke of Welling- 
ton to justify that necessity. The duke calnily 
replied, that when the king empowered him to 
form a ministry, he had declined the offer, how- 
ever flattering it might have been to ambition; 
he did not act as one who had a personal object 
to serve; he refused the office of prime minister, 
and recommended to his majesty to send for Sir 
Robert Peel, as the individual most capable, in 
the present times, of discharging the duties of 
king’s first minister. It was necessary, both that 
some person should be in the government till Sir 
Robert’s return, and that whoever carried it on 
should exercise no patronage, nor take any atep 
which might prevent the new minister, on his 
arrival, from acting with perfect freedom. He 
had therefore advised his majesty to place him 
(the duke) provisionally at the head of affairs as 
first lord of the treasury and secretary of the 
home department. It was true that in the latter 
capacity he held the seals of the three secretary- 
ships: but whoever was appolated te any one of 
these three offices was competent to hokd the seals 
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of the other two in the absence of those to whom 
they had been confided; and he had exercised no 
more authority than if he had been one of the 
three principal secretaries, and his colleagues 
absent. No inconvenience had resulted from the 
arrangement. During the time he held the seals 
there was not a single office disposed of, or act 
done, which was not essentially necessary for the 
service of the king and of the country; and Sir 
Robert Peel found all things as nearl¥ as might 
be in the same situation in which they had been 
when the change of ministry took place. It 
might be true that there was an incompatibility 
between the secretaryships and the office of first 
lord of the treasury, if these offices were held by 
the same individual for any length of time; but 
everybody knew that the arrangement was merely 
temporary. He had only held the government 
provisionally for another individual who had 
been sent for by his sovereign. Mr. Canning 
had been named first lord of the treasury on the 
12th of April, while he was yet foreign secretary, 
and he did not resign the latter office till the 30th 
of April. 

His grace repelled likewise the charge which 
had been made of his being in any degree re- 
sponsible for the dissolution of the late govern- 
ment. All theidle stories which had been propa- 
gated about court intrigues were now laid aside; 
it was now fully admitted on all hands that no 
such thing had existed. For his own part he had 
had no communication of any description with 
the court for between two and three months 
before he received his majesty’s message; and, 
although he was satisfied that some great change 
in the administration must follow the removal 
of Lord Althorpe from the House of Commons, 
that message was as much a matter of surprise 
to him as it possibly could be to any of their lord- 
ships. The late administration had been dis- 
solved by the impossibility of going on longer, 
from the time they lost their leader in the House 
of Commons. When Lord Althorpe had resigned 
on a former occasion, Earl Grey had stated that 
he could not, under such circumstances, continue 
at the head of the government, for, by the resig- 
nation of Lord Althorpe, he had lost his right 
hand, and it would be impossible to carry on the 
government with advantage from the time that 
that noble lord had quitted power. When, then, 
the question of the government came before his 
majesty, it was fairly put to him, whether he 
would seek for other counsels, and whether he 
would consent to other arrangements for the for- 
mation of a government, or whether he would be 
content to abide by that particular administra- 
tion which at that moment existed. Let their 
lordships only observe the situation in which the 
king was placed, and ask themselves what he 
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was to think of the new position in which he 
found himeelf. Earl Grey had been under the 
necessity of resigning, when Lord Althorpe, then 
chancellor of the exchequer, resigned. The 
noble viscount, too, had declared that he consi- 
dered the noble lord’s assistance essentially neces- 
sary to him. But when his majesty was left by 
Earl Grey, and when Lord Althorpe was removed 
from the other house, his majesty, forsooth, was 
not to be permitted to consider whether his posi- 
tion was not materially altered by these events, 
and whether it would not be expedient for him 
to make some other arrangements for the carry- 
ing on of his service. Everybody, indeed, but 
his majesty was to be allowed to consider the 
alterations which had taken place by the loss of 
Lord Althorpe in the House of Commons. Their 
lordships, however, he was convinced, would not 
acquiesce in this exclusion. Lastly, as to the 
dissolution of parliament; it was true that a 
ministry who advised the dissolution of a par- 
liament was liable to be called on for some reason 
which might have induced them so to do; but he 
had seldom heard of such a course of proceeding 
as that ministers should be told, on the first day 
of the assembling of parliament, “Give me some 
reason why you thought fit to dissolve, and justify 
your dissolution of parliament, by showing that 
the effort you have made has been a successful 
one.” And now as to this success, he wanted to 
know, after all, how great was the measure of 
success which the late ministry enjoyed in the 
late parliament, when it appeared to rest solely 
and exclusively on the shoulders of a single in- 
dividual, from which, too, there was no mantle 
to fall for a successor? So that, when he was 
removed to the upper house, the government to 
which he belonged had found it impossible to go 
on. As to himself, he was convinced that the 
course which had been pursued was correct, and 
by it he was ready to stand or fall. He believed 
there were a great number of persons determined 
to support the administration, and he hoped the 
house would have the patience to wait and see 
what were the measures they had to propose for 
the benefit of the country. 

Lord Brougham, on the other hand, maintained 
that the Duke of Wellington was responsible for 
the dismissal of the late ministry, not as having 
advised or produced it, which he certainly had 
not done, but as having succeeded to it; for who- 
ever, he argued, takes the place of a dismissed 
ministry becomes answerable for that dismissal. 
For many acts of a government a minister might 
be held responsible, and would by law be held 
responsible, although ignorant of those acts, and 
albeit he did not advise them. The reason waa 
simply this—the king could do no wrong; he 
must, however, have some adviser, and therefore 
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some responsible adviser. Now, the noble duke 
stood in this position; he was peculiarly, he was 
emphatically, responsible for the change of his 
majesty’s advisers. For who could be responsible 
but he who came into the space which the change 
had made vacant! If the king thought proper 
to take the seals from one man to give them to 
another, the man who took the seals became re- 
sponsible for the change; he was responsible in 
point of fact as well asin law; but for his assist- 
ance the act could not have been committed. His 
lordship then argued that nothing like a tangible 
or intelligible reason for the change of ministry 
had been ever hinted at. The king’s speech, he 
maintained, admitted that the late ministers had 
not been dismissed ou account of any misconduct 
of their own. According to that speech, peace 
had been maintained abroad and prosperity at 
home. The scheme for the emancipation of the 
negroes had been successful. The commission 
for inquiring into municipal corporations, instead 
of being denounced as illegal, was to be allowed 
to proceed, and its results were to be submitted 
to the legislature. The revenue was flourishing, 
trade was most prosperous, an eulogium was de- 
livered upon the happy state of our commercial 
concerns, and the clearest evidences were afforded 
of the general prosperity of the country without 
a particle of blame being attached to—without 
the least imaginable imputation being cast on— 
the policy of the late administration. It was not 
for a single moment pretended that the dismissal 
of the late administration arose from any inca- 
pacity on their part; it was not from any want 
of success in their measures; it was not from any 
failure of any sort or description that, on the 14th 
of last November, the late administration was 
dissolved. But, forsooth, it was dissolved because 
Lord Althorpe had been called from the House 
of Commons to the House of Lords, and without 
him, it was said, the government could not go on. 

Passing to the dissolution of parliament, his 
lordship said that the reason given for that pro- 
ceeding, and the assertion which was made the 
pretext for dismissing the ministry, were contra- 
dictory and destructive of each other. Ministers 
were turned out because the House of Commons 
would not follow them after they had lost Lord 
Althorpe, and then the House of Commons was 
turned out because it would follow them too 
much although Lord Althorpe had left them. 
The reason, and the only reason for getting rid 
of the late parliament, was, that the late ministers 
were still its favourites, and that the new minis- 
ters durst not allow that house to meet; know- 
ing, as well as he knew, that their first vote 
would have been, not that they could no longer 
trust the late ministers because of the loss of 
Lord Althorpe, but that although they regretted 
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that event, they still confided in them. Lord 
Brougham then pronounced a long invective 
against what he considered the inconsistency 
between the former policy of the members of 
the existing administration, and that which they 
now professed themselves willing to adopt. It 
was the result, perhaps not more of reason and 
experience than of a sort of instinct, that men 
mistrusted all sudden, unaccountable, and mira- 
culous conversions, of which this was one. That 
a man who had been the enemy of change, and 
the vituperator of all innovations—who had con- 
founded with revolution, anarchy, and political 
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insanity, if not depravity, any attempt to touch 
even one of the outworks of any of the venerable 
institutions of the country—who had signalized 
these opinions by years of uninterrupted hosti- 
lity to every species of reform, and whose pro- 
tests had stigmatized it in the boldest terms on 
their lordships’ journals; that such a man— 
without any event having happened, or any 
change in public affairs—should have so decided 
a change produced upon him all at once, ap- 
peared to him one of the most unaccountable 
phenomena in human nature which he had ever 
been called on to contemplate. This was the 
Duke of Wellington’s second conversion; and 
Lord Lyndhurst likewise had given an example 
of the nimbleness with which he could be con- 
verted. It was always suspicious when people 
changed their principles and gained something. 
The lord-chancellor (Lyndhurst), after repel- 
ling the insinuations of Lord Brougham, that 
the ministry which had carried the Catholic 
question had abandoned their principles on that 
occasion for the sake of retaining their offices, 
which, in fact, were endangered by the course 
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which they then adopted, adverted to the respon- 
sibility which the present ministers were sup- 
posed to have incurred, in virtually advising the 
dismissal of their predecessors by having con- 
sented to succeed them. 

His lordship next referred to the blame thrown 
on the Duke of Wellington, as having usurped 
all the great offices of the state. It was neces- 
sary, he said, either that the old government 
should have remained in power till the return of 
Sir Robert Peel, or that a new government 
should be formed provisionally. If the former 
course had been adopted, where would the new 
government have been? The late ministers 
would have used their continued power only to 
prevent a new ministry from being formed. 
Even as it was, symptoms of that kind had shown 
themselves. No lord-chancellor had ever been 
in the habit of inserting names in the commis- 
sions of the peace without consulting the lord- 
lieutenants of the respective counties; but Lord 
Brougham, when he was out of office, did that 
which he could not have done if he had been in 
office—he had sent for the commissions of six 
counties, and made out the fiats for the insertion 
of certain names, not only without application to 
the lord-lieutenants of the counties, but in direct 
opposition to their known wishes. He did not 
say that this proceeding was absolutely illegal ; 
but was it right that such powers should be left 
in the hands of ministers who would exercise 
them even after their removal from office? It 
was necessary that the government should be 
taken up by some person; and who more fit for 
the task than the Duke of Wellington? There 
were repeated instances of such a plurality of 
offices. Lord Liverpool had been first lord of 
the treasury and secretary of state at the same 
time. When the chancellorship of the exchequer 
was vacant, who was to hold the seals? The law 
itself said. the Lord Chief-justice of the King’s 
Bench, who also held another high office. He 
himself, too, had taken on this occasion the great 
seal, while he was still chief-baron of the ex- 
chequer; but in that there was nothing illegal— 
nay, Lord Brougham himeelf had told him to do 
it, and had declared to him it was the best course 
he could take. 

In the commons, also, there was a long and 
obstinate contest. Lord Morpeth moved an 
amendment to the address, proposing that words 
should be substituted, “expressing a trust that 
his majesty’s counsels would be directed in a 
spirit of well-considered and effective reform, 
and that in the same liberal and comprehensive 
policy which had dictated the reform of the re- 
presentation and the abolition of negro slavery: 
that the municipal corporations would be placed 
under vigilant popular control; all the well- 
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founded grievances of the Protestant dissenters 
removed; and the abuses in the church, which 
impair its efficacy in England, and disturb the 
peace of society in Ireland, corrected: also re- 
presenting to his majesty that his faithful com- 
mons begged submissively to add, that they 
could not but lament that the progress of these 
and other reforms should have been unneces- 
sarily interrupted and endangered by the dis- 
solution of the late parliament.” This amend- 
ment being seconded by Mr. Bannerman, gave 
rise to a debate which lasted three nights. The 
principal speakers for the original address were 
Messrs. Pemberton and Richards, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Stanley, Messrs. Robinson, Goulburn, 
and Praed, Mr. Serjeant Goulburn and Sir James 
Graham; for the amendment, Messrs. Grote, 
Poulter, and Ward, Dr. Lushington, Lord John 
Russell, Messrs. Harvey, Fox Maule, and Gis- 
borne, Lord Howick, Mr. T. Duncombe, and 
Mr, O'Connell. On a division the opposition 
had a majority of seven in an assembly of 625 
members; when Sir Robert Peel insinuated that 
it was possible he might take the sense of the 
house again on the question of bringing up a 
report; but next evening he stated that, after 
having made due inquiries, he felt convinced he 
could not succeed in that measure. It was un- 
derstood, indeed, that Sir Robert would not have 
been supported in it by Lord Stanley, who, in 
the course of the debate, declared that he would 
go the whole length of the amendment on the 
subject of corporation reform. His lordship also 
said, that the omission of any particular notice 
of that subject, both in the speech from the throne 
and the exposition of ministerial intentions, 
which Sir Robert had given to the house, in- 
duced him to regard the government with a 
more jealous eye than he should otherwise have 
been inclined to view it. Lord Howick stated, 
he did not consider that the necessary effect of 
carrying the amendment would be to remove the 
present administration; for he should scarcely 
give the vote he intended to give, if it were 
likely to have that result; but though he did 
not desire the immediate retirement of Sir Robert 
Peel and his colleagues, he should regard it as a 
great calamity if the present government con- 
tinued without any change. 

On the 28th, when the order of the day was 
read for the house going into a committee of 
supply, the premier stated in answer to questions 
put by Lord John Russell, that he had not felt 
it his duty, in consequence of the vote on the 
address, to tender his resignation. Sir Robert 
further said, that, with respect to the church, he 
was still of opinion that ecclesiastical property 
ought not to be diverted from ecclesiastical pur- 
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with this principle should have his best consi- 
deration; that he had no motive or intention to 
obstruct corporation reform; and, finally, that in 
regard to a rumour which had been spread abroad 
about another dissolution, and an alleged inten- 
tion of government, in case the mutiny bill 
should not pass, to keep up a standing army in 
defiance of parliament—the first he never sanc- 
tioned directly or indirectly, and the second he 
never heard a whisper of until it fell from Lord 
John Russell’s own lips. 

The majority of the opposition party was still 
mainly dependent on the Irish members, who 
had by no means improved in moderation. The 
following evening was occupied by discussions 
respecting the state of Ireland and bribery at 
elections; but the sitting on Wednesday produced 
a debate which was of much greater importance 
to the stability of the administration. This 
arose from a question put— Whether it was true 
that 182 addresses from Orange societies had 
been presented to the king, and whether answers 
had not been returned to the parties, stating that 
the addresses had been most graciously received? 
The question seemed to take ministers by sur- 
prise; and the only defence they offered to the 
charge of returning such answers to Protestant 
societies, alleged to be illegal, was, that the ille- 
gality of the Orange lodges had never been judici- 
ally declared; and that the addresses had been re- 
ceived and answered, merely according to the usual 
form. On the following Friday, Mr. Shiel moved 
for the production of copies of the said Orange 
addresses; also for the copy of a letter written 
by Lord Manners, when Chancellor of Ireland, 
relative to the illegality of Orange societies, and 
for the opinions of the Irish attorney and solici- 
tor general on the same point. The latter part 
of this motion was resisted by ministers; and it 
was finally withdrawn; but the production of 
the addresses and answers was agreed to. 

On Tuesday the 10th, in a very full house, the 
Marquis of Chandos moved his resolution for 
the repeal of the malt-tax. The debate lasted 
till near one o'clock in the morning. Sir Robert 
Peel delivered an admirable and most convincing 
speech. The numbers upon a division were 192 
for the resolution, and 350 against it. On this 
occasion most of the adherents of the late Whig 
ministry voted in the majority. Mr. Charles 
Wood declared he was happy to give the present 
government that support which he and his 
friends had received in similar circumstances 
from Sir Robert Peel. 

A terrible storm was raised by the rumoured 
appointment of Lord Londonderry as ambassador 
at the court of St. Petersburg. The Irish mem- 
bers saw in this appointment nothing but a proof 
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of despotism and tyranny. On the 13th of March, 
Mr. Shiel moved an address to his majesty for a 
copy of any appointment made within the last 
four months of an ambassador from the court of 
London to St. Petersburg, and of the salary and 
emoluments attached to such embassy. He 
entered into a statement of the aggrandizing 
policy which Russia had been pursuing towards 
Persia and Turkey. He blamed the English 
government for not having interfered on behalf 
of Turkey during the war between her and 
Russia, which was terminated by the peace of 
Adrianople in 1829; and disapproved of the con- 
duct of the late ministers in not having stopped 
the progress of Ibrahim Pacha in 1833, and in 
allowing a Russian army to be landed on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. By the treaty at 
Constantinople, in 1833, ratified by that of St. 
Petersburg, in January, 1834, Russia had gained 
great advantages. Turkey was now united with 
her defensively and offensively. If Russia went 
to war with England, Turkey would be compelled 
to do the same, and the English would find the 
Dardanelles closed against them. Russia had 
likewise assembled a large army on the frontiers 
of Persia, where she seemed to be only waiting 
a pretext for invasion. In the west of Europe 
the influence of that power was felt in every 
cabinet, tending to countervail the great principle 
to which Englishmen were attached. From these 
considerations he inferred the great importance 
of a proper person being appointed to the embassy 
at St. Petersburg. He clearly ought to be wise, 
sagacious, firm, and discreet. He should be in- 
flexibly attached to those principles to which the 
great mass of the people of this country were 
devoted, qualified to protect the commercial in- 
terests, and to represent, in his own calm dignity, 
the honour of this empire, and, perhaps it might 
be added, to raise his voice in favour of neglected 
and unfortunate Poland. Lord Londonderry did 
not possess these qualities. He might be quali- 
tied to act as an orator in the county of Down, 
but was not competent to perform the part of a 
diplomatist at St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Cutler Ferguson likewise objected to the 
appointment, principally on account of the opinion 
which the marquis had expressed in regard to 
Poland. He believed that noble person to be 
the first individual who in this country had ven- 
tured to call the Poles rebels. The Poles were 
not rebels; they had been driven into resistance. 
He did not ask that any person should be sent 
to St. Petersburg to remonstrate with Russia on 
her conduct towards Poland; the time for such 
x proceeding had perhaps gone by: but of this 
he was convinced—that we ought not to send as 
ambassador one who had spoken of the Poles in 
the terms which he had stated. That house had 
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admitted, and the late foreign secretary had ad- 
mitted, that the resistance of the Poles to Russia 
was justifiable. Ought, then, a person to be 
sent as ambassador to Russia who entertained a 
decided feeling against the cause of that gal- 
lant but unfortunate nation, and who main- 
tained that the British government had already 
gone too far in its favour? Lord Stanley ex- 
pressed similar opinions, 

In reply, Sir Robert Peel said he was in no 
degree surprised that the intended appointment 
had occasioned dissatisfaction on the opposite 
side of the house; for no one appointment of the 
government had as yet produced in that quarter 
any satisfaction. He had taken the attorney- 
general for Ireland of the late government, but 
even that was objected to. The appointment, 
too, of paymaster of the forces had been blamed; 
yet it had been confidently stated, and not con- 
tradicted, that Earl Grey’s government had of- 
fered ‘to that very gentleman the office of secre- 
tary at war. He had not a doubt, therefore, of 
the appointment of Lord Londonderry being un- 
satisfactory to those whose policy he opposed; 
but he wanted to know from the course of the 
present debate what were the allegations which 
had been made against Lord Londonderry? Was 
it fair, in this manner, to come down against a 
public man with a single extract from a speech 
which it was said he had at some time or other 
delivered? Lord Londonderry was on the staff 
of the Duke of Wellington from 1809 to 1813, 
and filled the office of adjutant-general during 
that time; he had besides served in a diplomatic 
character from the year 1813 until the year 1823, 
He was appointed minister to Berlin in April, 
1813; he was appointed ambassador to Vienna 
in 1814, and he retired from the service in 1823 
at his own request. Surely, the question, after 
all, was the manner in which he had conducted 
himself, not indeed in his military capacity, not 
even in his office of adjutant-general, although 
that office had civil as well as military duties 
connected with it, but in his diplomatic situation, 
which he had held with the utmost credit to him- 
self in Vienna, during a very critical time, for a 
period of ten years. When Lord Londonderry 
expressed his wish to resign the situation he held 
at Vienna, this was the letter he received from 
Mr. Canning :—“My lord—Having laid before 
the king your excellency’s despatch of the 26th 
ult., requesting his majesty’s gracious permission 
to retire from the eminent post of his majesty's 
ambassador at the court of Vienna, I have re- 
ceived his majesty’s commands to signify to your 
excellency the permission which your excellency 
solicits, accompanied with the expression of his 
majesty’s deep regret for the loss of your excel- 
lency’s services, and of his full and entire appro- 
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bation of the manner in which your excellency 
has, for a series of years, and in times of: the 
most critical importance, conducted the affairs 
of the embassy intrusted to your charge, and 
maintained the intimate, cordial, and good under- 
standing so happily subsisting between his ma- 
jesty and his imperial ally.” This was the testi- 
mony borne by Mr. Canning to the conduct of 
Lord Londonderry. Yet his lordship was to be 
excluded from the public service on account of a 
single expression, said to have been used on one 
particular occasion. Sir John Cam Hobhouse 
replied to Sir Robert Peel, insisting that the 
prime minister having in his manifesto to the 
electors of Tamworth, in the king’s speech, and 
in his explanatory address in that house, inti- 
mated his determination to adhere to the foreign 
policy of the late government, it would be im- 
prudent, indiscreet, if he sent to St. Petersburg 
a nobleman entertaining the opinions which the 
Marquis of Londonderry was known to entertain. 

As the motion was for the production of a 
copy of the appointment, and no appointment 
had been made out, the motion itself was with- 
drawn; but the effect of the discussion, although 
Sir Robert Peel had declared himself ready to 
maintain the nomination, was to induce the 
Marquis of Londonderry to decline the situa- 
tion. The debate in the commons was published 
on Saturday the 14th; on the following Monday, 
his lordship stated in the House of Peers, that 
he felt, so soon as he had read the discussion in 
the other House of Parliament, that he had but 
one course to follow, as a good subject, and one 
attached to the public service. Situated as he 
now was, were he to depart from this country 
after what had passed in the House of Commons, 
he should feel himself, as a representative of 
majesty, placed in a new, a false, and an impro- 
per position. He would go with the remarks and 
animadversions of one branch of the legislature 
so strongly imprinted on him, that his efficiency 
would be impaired, and it would be impossible 
for him to fill the office to which he had been 
called with proper dignity and effect. It was on 
these grounds, standing, as he did, upon his 
sense of duty to his sovereign, and not meaning 
to succumb to faction, though he should be de- 
void of feeling if he were insensible to the scoffs 
and scorn with which he had been so unjustly 
attacked, that he had determined, upon no con- 
sideration whatever to accept of the appoint- 
ment. He had had no communication directly 
or indirectly with the government. He had 
neither sought advice, nor had advice been prof- 
fered. He had taken this position firmly and 
after due deliberation. The Duke of Wellington, 
besides defending the appointment, and acknow- 
ledging the delicacy which had led Lord Lon- 
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donderry to withdraw rather than injure or em- 
barrass the public service, questioned the legality 
of what the House of Commons had seemed in- 
clined to do. There was no part of the preroga- 
tive of the crown so important as that of sending 
ambassadors to foreign courts; nor was there anv 
branch of that prerogative which ought to be 
kept more inviolate. But the ministers of the 
crown were responsible for those nominations. 
They were responsible for the instructions under 
which ambassadors were bound to act. They 
were, moreover, responsible for the proper per- 
formance of those duties (by the ambassadors 
whom they selected) to the other House of Par- 
liament, and to the country at large. It was 
impossible, therefore, for him to believe that the 
House of Commons would proceed so far as to 
interfere with that peculiar prerogative, and to 
say that the person nominated should not fill the 
situation, inasmuch as, by so doing, the House of 
Commons would not only take upon itself the 
nomination of the officer, and the direction of 
the particular duties which he was to discharge, 
but would also relieve the minister from the 
constitutional responsibility of the appointment. 
He did not think that sentiments of such a de- 
scription were general; and he could not bring 
himself to believe that a vote, affirming such a 
violation of the royal prerogative, would have 
passed the House of Commons. 

The ministry was clearly going to pieces; but 
the premier introduced his measure for the relief 
of persons dissenting from the Established church 
in regard to the celebration of marriage.’ The 
chancellor presented the first report of the com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the state of 
the Established church; and Sir Henry Hardinge, 
in the commons, brought forward the ministerial 
plan for settling the Irish tithe question. The 
plan was this: that in future Irish tithes shall 
be recoverable only from the chief landlord, or 
person having the first estate of inheritance in 
the land; that the owner shall be entitled to de- 
mand only seventy-five per cent. on the amount 
to which he at present has aright; that the tithe 
shall be redeemable by the landlord at twenty 
years purchase, calculated on the diminished 
rate; that the proceeds thus arising shall be in- 
vested in land or otherwise, for the benefit of 
the tithe-owners; that present incumbents shall 
be indemnified against any loss accruing in the 
amount of their incomes below the seventy-five 
per cent., but that their successors shall receive 
only the income, whatever it may be, which the 
investment shall produce; that all litigation for 
the recovery of tithes due shall be carried on 
through the incorporated commissioners of the 
ecclesiastical fund; that the repayment of sums 
granted under the million act shall not be calléd 
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for; but that the residue of that sum shall be 
further distributed among tithe-owners, in lieu 
of tithes due to them for the year 1834, which 
they have not been able to collect. 

A long debate followed the proposal of these 
resolutions, Lord John Russell contended, that 
in principle they were perfectly identical with 
the bill brought in last session by the late min- 
istera, and which had been thrown out in the 
House of Lords by the present government and 
their friends: his lordship said that of course 
he had no opposition to offer to the measure. 
Mr. O'Connell, on the contrary, endeavoured to 
show that the two measures were entirely dis- 
similar: in point of fact the main distinctions 
between them appeared to be, that the bill of 
last session made the landlords a present of two- 
fifths of the tithes, or of £40 in every £100, se- 
curing to the clergyman seventy-seven and a 
half per cent. of his legal income, and devolving 
an annual charge equal to seventeen and a half 
per cent. of the whole tithes on the consolidated 
fund; while it was now proposed to give the 
landlords only one-fourth of the tithes; to secure 
to the clergyman only seventy-five per cent. of 
his legal income, and to devolve no charge on 
the consolidated fund. In the course of the 
debate such strong objections were taken to the 
clauses dispensing with the repayment of the 
sums distributed and to be distributed under the 
million act, that ministers consented to withdraw 
them. On the 23d the report of the committee 
was brought up, and the bill, embodying the re- 
solutions which had been agreed to, was read a 
first time; when Sir R. Peel intimated that he 
should move for the reinsertion of the rejected 
clauses relating to the million act when the 
measure had arrived at a subsequent stage. In 
the course of a conversation which arose out of 
this subject, Mr. Barron denounced what he de- 
scribed as inconsistency and abandonment of 
principle in Sir R. Peel and his colleagues, whom 
he charged with being merely actuated with a 
base desire of office: for these expressions the 
honourable member was directed by the speaker 
to apologize to the house, which he accordingly 
did. Mr. Finn then brought forward his motion 
for a select committee to inquire into the nature, 
extent, and tendency of Orange lodges, which 
was agreed to without a division. 

On Tuerday the 24th, in the House of Lords, 
a select committee was appointed, on the motion 
of the Duke of Richmond, to consider the sub- 
ject of prison discipline in England and Wales; 
and the same evening in the commons, the house 
having resolved itself into a committee, Sir R. 
Peel brought forward his plan for effecting a 
commutation of tithes in England by a voluntary 
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agreement between the owner and payer of tithe 
in each parish; when, after a short debate, a 
resolution, embodying the leading principle of 
the plan, was agreed to. On the 26th, Mr. Tooke 
moved that an address should be presented to 
the crown, to grant a charter to the London 
University; and, after a debate of some length, 
the motion was carried against ministers by a 
majority of 246 to 110. His majesty’s answer, 
which was returned in a few days, stated that 
the address had been laid before the privy coun- 
cil, and that he would, without delay, call for a 
report of its proceedings, in order that he might 
be enabled to judge of the best means of carrying 
into effect the wishes of his faithful commons. 
On the 27th, the army and ordnance estimates 
were carried by large majorities, though not 
without a fierce struggle with that champion of ° 
economy, Mr. Hume, and his partizans; and on 
Monday the 30th, after the house had been called 
over, Lord John Russell brought forward his 
motion on the Irish church in the form of a reso- 
lution :—“ That the house should resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole house to consider 
respecting the temporalities of the Church of Ire- 
land.” A debate ensued, which was continued 
by adjournments over the three following nights. 
The house divided at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing of Friday the 4th of April, when there ap- 
peared for the motion 322, and against it 289. 
On the evening of the same day the house went 
into committee on the motion of Lord John, 
who moved—“ That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that any surplus which may remain, after 
fully providing for the spiritual instruction of the 
members of the Established church in Ireland, 
ought to be applied to the general education of 
all classes of Christians.” When the debate had 
continued for some time, Mr. Peter Borthwick 
moved an adjournment, but the motion was 
negatived. Shortly after, however, the house ad- 
journed to Monday the 6th. On that day the 
debate was resumed, and the resolution was fin- 
ally carried by 262 against 237. The house then 
went into committee on the navy estimates. On 
Tuesday the 7th, the report of the committee on 


; the Irish church was brought up, when Lord 


John Russel] rose and moved—“ That it is the 
opinion of this house, that no measure on the 
subject of tithes in Ireland can lead to a satis- 
factory and final adjustment, which does not em- 
body the principle contained in the foregoing re- 
solution.” The house divided after another long 
debate, when 285 voted with Lord John, and 258 
against him. 

In all these divisions, it waa the collective 
weight of the Irish Catholic members that told 
on the side of the opposition, 
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mem! LIE question of the temporalities of 
y| the Irish church, by which the 
strength of the ministry was tested, 
| was the crowning defeat that left 
them no alternative but retirement 

~ from office. Sir Robert Peel had 
declared that under no circumstances he would 
consent to the appropriation of ecclesiastical funds 
to any but strictly ecclesiastical purposes, and in 
justification of this resolution, he alluded to the 
compact with the church in the act of union with 
Ireland. There were circumstances, he granted, 
under which all compacts must be broken, and 
even constitutions themselves dissolved; but the 
necessity for such moral sacrifices must be inevi- 
table, and as yet, he saw no proof for any such 
necessity. Before any convulsive proceeding 
could be honestly proposed, the innovators 
should be ready with a comprehensive and com- 
plete new policy to supersede the existing com- 
pact; but no such policy had been prepared. 
And here he was in the right. The appropria- 
tion principle had taken no hold of the public 
mind, and when it was carried, the Whig leaders 
had bitter cause of complaint that the people in 
general cared little about it. On the 8th of 
April, Sir Robert announced his resignation, and 
the causes that had led to it. “Considering all 
that has occurred,” he said, “since the commence- 
ment of the present session—the little progress 
we have been able to make from the want of the 
support and confidence of the house—that min- 
isters have had the misfortune, on each of four 





successive nights, to be left in a minority, although | 


on that question they had received the support 
of those who, not having a general and unlimited 
confidence in the government, yet have given it 
their cordial and honourable assistance on every 
occasion on which it was consistent with their 
public principles to give it—adverting to all 
these considerations, in my opinion, the time is 
come when it is incumbent on us to withdraw 
from the responsibility which office, under, such 
circumstances, imposes. The vote, too, of last 
night implies, I conceive, a want of confidence 
in his majesty’s government; because, in my 
opinion, it was not necessary, for any public pur- 
pose, to come to that vote. It was tantamount 
to a declaration, that the house has not that confi- 
dence in the present government which would en- 
title its members to submit to the consideration 
of the house the measures of which they had 
given notice. An intention has been announced 
likewise, if that vote did not lead to the result 
which it had led to, to-follow it up with an address 
to the crown. Asembarrassment to public affairs 
would have arisen from the presentation of that 
address,.... I have been anxious to give 
this explanation: in a manner the least calculated 
to give offence or to excite angry feelings. For 
myself, the whole of my political lifé has been 
spent in the House of Commons—the remainder 
of it shall be spent there; and whatever may be 
the conflicts of parties, I, for one, would always 
wish to stand well with the house, whether in a 
majority or in a minority.” 

Both houses remained inactive until the 18th, 
when Lord Melbourne announced in the lords 
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that he had been appointed first lord of the 
treasury, and that the new administration was 
formed. To a question asked by Lord Alvanley, 
the new premier replied, that he did not know 
whether he should have the assistance of Mr. 
O’Connell or not, but that he had taken no means 
to secure it, and had entered into no terms what- 
ever with that honourable and learned gentle- 
man. His lordship added, that to Mr. O’Connell’s 
opinions, in favour of a repeal of the union and 
the abolition of the House of Peers, he was entirely 
opposed. The house then adjourned to the 30th 
of April, but on an understanding that no public 
business should be undertaken till the 12th of 
May. The same evening, in the commons, there 
was a motion fornew writs on account of vacancies 
occasioned by the appointment of seventeen mem- 
bers of the house to offices under the crown; and 
the commons also adjourned to the 12th of May. 

This was the construction of the new cabinet:— 
Viscount Melbourne, first lord of the treasury; 
Lord Palmerston, Lord J. Russell, and Mr. C. 
Grant, secretaries respectively for the foreign, 
home, and colonial departments; Lord Lansdowne, 
president of the council; Lord Duncannon, privy 
seal and chief commissioner of woods and forests; 
Lord Auckland, first lord of the admiralty; Sir 
J, C. Hobhouse and Mr. Poulett Thompson, presi- 
dents of the board of control and of trade; Lord 
Howick, secretary at war; Lord Holland, chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster; and Mr. Spring 
Rice, chancellor of the exchequer. Sir John 
Campbell and Mr. R. M. Rolfe were made 
attorney and solicitor general, and Mr. Cutler 
Ferguson, judge-advocate; the Earl of Mulgrave 
went as lord-lieutenant to advance the popularity 
of ministers in Ireland, where Lord Plunkett 
was made chancellor, and Lord Morpeth chief 
secretary, with Mr. Sergeant Perrin and Mr. 
O'Loughlin as attorney and solicitor general. 
The lord-advocate of Scotland was Mr. J. A. 
Murray. Among other appointments were those 
of Sir Henry Parnell as paymaster of the forces 
and treasurer of the navy; the Marquis of 
Conyngham, postmaster-general; and Marquis 
Wellesley, lord-chamberlain. The great seal was 
not restored to Lord Brougham: for the present 
it was put in commission, the commissioners 
being Sir Charles Pepys, master of the rolls; Sir 
Lancelot Shadwell, vice-chancellor; and Mr. 
Justice Bosanquet. 

In the interim, the new ministers who belonged 
to the House of Commons had to be re-elected; 
and, although they were in general successful, 
they encountered failures, some of which were 
extremely discouraging, and gave symptoms of 
the alarm which they had excited in the public 
mind. Mr. Littleton being raised to the peerage 
by the title of Lord Hatherton,a vacancy occurred 
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in the county of Stafford. A conservative candi- 
date took the field, and was returned. Mr. Charles 
Grant was likewise called to the House of Lords 
as Baron Glenelg; and Inverness-shire, for which 
he had been chosen at the general election, im- 
mediately returned a conservative candidate. 
But the severest stroke of all occurred in the 
case of Lord John Russell himself. He again 
presented himself to the electors of the southern 
division of Devonshire: Mr. Parker took the 
field against him, and beat the secretary of state 
by a majority of 627 votes. These three elections 
disposed of six out of the seven votes which had 
carried the amendment on the address. Lord 
John Russell did not procure a seat till after par- 
liament had re-assembled: Colonel Fox, member 
for Stroud, accepted the Chiltern Hundreds in 
his favour, and became secretary to the ordnance. 
By a similar negotiation, Mr. Kennedy, member 
for Tiverton, made room for Lord Palmerston. 
In Yorkshire, Lord Morpeth was opposed, but 
carried his election by a very great majority. 
When the new ministers proceeded to explain 
what they intended to do, it was found that the 
only measures which they meant to bring forward, 
were a bill for the reform of municipal corpora- 
tions, and a bill regarding tithes in Ireland, 
founded en the late resolutions of the commons. 
Nothing was to be done in relation to the dis- 
senters. The bill brought in by Sir Robert 
Peel, and which the dissenters had received with 
so much satisfaction, was to be dropped: no other 
was to be proposed in its place; for Lord John 
Russell had not had time to consider the details 
of the measure, which he thought would require 
considerable alterations in order to effect its pur- 
pose, or to make up his mind as to the changes 
which he would be inclined to adopt. There was 
to be no measure of English ecclesiastical reform, 
hor any use made of the commission which the 
late ministry had appointed for that purpose. 
Commutation of tithes in England and the con- 
version or abolition of church-rates were not to 
be brought forward. Lord John Russell said, 
that if he had learned anything by the experience 
of the last three years, during which he had been 
a member of the government, it was that they 
frequently fell into difficulties by undertaking 
too great a multiplicity of matters, so that there 
were questions with which, at the end of the 
session, they could not proceed from want of suffi- 
cient time for due consideration. He was per- 
fectly inclined to consider any question that had 
been brought before the house by the late min- 
istry; but still he would not undertake, on the part 
of the government, to go further than municipal 
reform in England and Wales, and the regulation 
of tithes in Ireland. The new opposition ad- 
mitted that it was much wiser to proceed with 
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caution than brivg forward measures hastily, | their own local authorities could not consistently 


to abandon them as hastily. But, they asked, 
Did you not complain, in the amendment which 
you carried upon the address, that besides the 
questions of municipal corporations and Irish 
tithes, “the progress of other reforms had been 
interrupted and endangered by the unnecessary 
dissolution of a parliament earnestly intent upon 
their prosecution?” These other reforms un- 
doubtedly meant commutation of tithes, abolition 
of church-rates, and the removal of some, at least, 
of the grievances of the dissenters. It now turned 
out, that, instead of these having been endangered 
or interrupted by the accession of the late min- 
istry, that ministry was prepared to have brought 
them all forward; and they were to be laid aside, 
in the meantime, by the new administration, who 
had complained that their progress would be 
stopped. 

Great changes in the mode of electing munici- 
pal authorities, and in the general government 
of borough affairs, had become inevitable from 
and after the passing of the reform bill. It was 
difficult to exclude from the election of their new 
town-councils the inhabitants of boroughs who 
were everywhere trusted with the election of the 
members of the legislature. The boroughs of 
Scotland had already undergone the system of 
purification, without even waiting for the report 
of a commission of inquiry. The election of the 
magistrates and the town-councillors had been 
vested in the ten-pound householders. England 
had been more leisurely dealt with. In accord- 
ance with a recommendation of a committee of 
the House of Commons in 1833, a commission 
had been appointed to inquire into the state of 
corporations in England and Wales. In the royal 
speech at the prorogation of parliament in that 
year, the object of the commission had been thus 
stated: —*The result of its inquiries will enable 
you to mature those measures which may seem 
best fitted to place the internal government of 
corporate cities and towns upon a solid founda- 
tion in respect to their finances, their judicature, 
and their police;” and in the speech at the open- 
iug of last session, his majesty had said, in refer- 
ence to the expected reports, “they cannot fail 
to afford you much useful information, by which 
you will be enabled to judge of the nature and 
extent of any existing defects and abuses, and in 
what manner the necessary corrections may, in 
due season, be safely and beneficially applied.” 
On the 5th of June, Lord John Russell detailed 
the plan of municipal government which minis- 
ters intended to provide for 183 corporations, in- 
cluding a population of more than 2,000,000. He 
maintained that, having extended considerably 
to the people the right of choosing the members 
of the legislature, the inferior right of choosing 
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be withheld. Hitherto there had been a close 
monopoly of those local authoritjes. A few per- 
sons composing the corporation for their own 
benefit were connected with a portion of the 
lower classes of the people, whose votes they 
bought, whose habits they demoralized. The 
abuses resulting from this were enormous. In 
the distribution of the charity funds of such 
places, it would be found that two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the whole were distributed to 
those who belonged to the governing body. It 
would appear in the case of some of the corpo- 
rations that funds intended to be used for the 
general benefit of the towns, were partly devoted 
to the private benefit of individuals, partly 
applied to defray the expense of feasts and enter- 
tainments provided for the mayors, corporations, 
and municipal officers. 

Many difficulties presented themselves in set- 
tling the boundaries of the boroughs, and in de- 
ciding whether the right of such settling be- 
longed to the legislature or to the crown. Sir 
Robert Peel complained of the too strong demo- 
cratic spirit of the measure—complained that 
ministers did not undertake to alter the reform 
bill explicitly, but were proceeding to effect their 
purpose indirectly. He had always prophesied, 
when his friends expressed their willingness to 
accept the reform bill as our constitutional char- 
ter, and to abide by it, that any proposal for its 
modification was much more likely to come from 
the authors of the measure than from its oppon- 
ents, The question was carried entirely by the 
majority of Scotch and Irish members. Among 
the English members there was, on one division, 
a majority of fifteen against ministers. On the 
20th of July, the bill was read a third time and 
passed, without any further division. In the 
House of Lords, counsel were heard against the 
bill, and several very important alterations were 
made in it. The most important clause they in- 
serted, was one preserving the rights of property 
and parliamentary franchise of the freemen. The 
commons debated long upon some of the altera- 
tions, but, on the 7th of September, they agreed 
to the bill as it had been returned to them from 
the lords; and in that shape it was finally passed. 

Lord Morpeth introduced a bill for regulating 
the Irish church, by suppressing benefices to 
create a surplus, &c The bill passed the com- 
mons; but the lords, though agreeing to some of 
the clauses, stickled at the appropriation of the 
funds; and ministers were compelled to abandon 
the bill. 

The Church of Scotland, finding the means of 
spiritual instruction in many places very dis- 
proportionate to the amount of the population, 
had made application to former governments for 
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a grant in aid to a very limited extent, and their 
application had been favourably entertained. Mr. 
P. M. Stewart gtated in the House of Commons, 
on the 20th of May, that he had been one of a 
deputation who had waited on Lord Brougham, 
when lord-chancellor, and Lord Melbourne, re- 
garding this matter within the last two years; 
and the impression made on himeelf, as well as 
on all the other members of the deputation, had 
been, that these two noblemen were favourable 
to the grant. The request, indeed, was a very 
moderate one. All that was done, however, was 
to appoint a commission, composed of persons 
who were Whigs or more than Whigs; the Earl 
of Minto, Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, and the 
member for the county of Dumfries, being con- 
sidered as merely the ornamental part of the 
commission. This gave great offence to the 
General Assembly, who passed an all but unani- 
mous resolution—“That the commission of the 
General Assembly feel it incumbent on them, in 
the discharge of their duty to the Church of 
Scotland, to state to the government the senti- 
ments they entertain of the constitution of the 
commission; that they do not consider it entirely 
friendly to the church, individual members hav- 
ing publicly professed opposition to the con- 
nection between church and state; and further, 
that, with few exceptions, it does not contain the 
names of individuals of experience, or men in- 
terested in the church, and that on those grounds 
the commission is not entitled to the confidence 
of the church.” This resolution, however, pro- 
duced no change in the composition of the com 

mission. The great body of the church, though 
dissatisfied with the conduct of government, 
would not give their adversaries any advantage 
by appearing to be afraid of inquiry or of the 
commissioners. They held another meeting of 
the commission of the assembly on the 30th of 
September. It was attended by no fewer than 
155 members, of whom eighty-five were clergy- 
men, and seventy lay elders. They unanimously 
passed the following resolution: ‘The commis- 
sion having maturely deliberated on the instruc- 
tions to the royal commissioners for inquiring 
into the means of religious instruction and pas- 
toral superintendence afforded to the people of 
Scotland, express their deep regret that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers have not been pleased, in con- 
sequence of the judgment of the last meeting of 
the commission of the General Assembly, to 
make any change in the composition of the said 
royal commission. And whereas that commis- 
sion, from its authorizing the commissioners to 
inquire generally into the opportunities of re- 
ligious worship, the means of religious instruc- 
tion, and the pastoral superintendence afforded 
to the people of Scotland, may be, and has been, 
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interpreted as at variance with the principles 
and policy of the Established church, and as cal- 
culated to weaken or to overthrow it, particu- 
larly in so far as it seems to involve in it a prin- 
ciple subversive of this and all other ecclesias- 
tical establishments—viz., that whenever reli- 
gious instruction and pastoral superintendence 
are found to a certain extent afforded by any 
sect or denomination whatever, there the services 
of an Established church are not required, and 
may be dispensed with; the commission of the 
General Assembly publicly and solemnly protest 
against whatever has such a tendency, and de- 
clare that they consider it to be the sacred 
duty of the legislature to support and to protect 
the national church, and to secure accommoda- 
tion and religious instruction to the people of 
Scotland, so that they may attend regularly upon 
divine ordinances, and may profit by the pastoral 
exertions and superintendence of its ministers. 
With a view to these most important objects, 
and under the protestation herein contained, 
they approve of such members of the church as 
may be required to do so by the commissioners 
nominated by his majesty, furnishing accurate 
information as to all statistical matters; and also 
approve of all church courts allowing inspection 
of, or giving extracts from their records, of all 
entries relating to the same matters; it being 
clearly understood that the commission of the 
assembly hold, that it is not competent to the 
commissioners to put to individual members any 
questions relating to the doctrine, worship, gov- 
ernment, or discipline of the church.” 

A select committee was appointed to inquire 
into the extent and tendency of the Orange so- 
cleties. 

On the 2d of June, Mr. Grote made his annual 

| motion in favour of vote by ballot, by proposing 
a resolution—“ That it is the opinion of this house 
that the votes at elections for members of par- 
liament should be taken by way of secret ballot.” 
The motion was supported on the same grounds 
which had been urged to the house on former 
occasions; but a new feature in the discussion 
consisted in the admission, made by some of the 
friends of the ballot, that a majority of the landed 
property, at least, of the country, was opposed 
to the ministry, and that the ballot was necessary 
and would be effectual to prevent the continued 
influence of that property from being exercised 
against them. Sir W. Molesworth, member for 
Cornwall (East), who seconded the motion, said, 
that ministers ought now to be aware of the fact, 
to them undoubtedly a most mortifying fact, 
that amongst the gentry of England their party 
was decidedly in the minority; they ought now 
to be aware that the great majority of the aristo- 
cracy, of the landed geutry, and all, the clergy to 
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a man, were their determined and irreconcileable 
foes, who would spare no efforts, who would use 
every species of intimidation and undue influence 
to compass their destruction. They could not, 
with fhe same weapons, successfully contend 
against ‘their too powerful antagonists; if they 
could not protect their friends—and they were 
too weak to do so without the aid of the ballot— 
if they left their supporters exposed to the tender 
mercies of the Tory party, they would by degrees 
be ejected, like Lord John Russell, from the re- 
presentation of all the counties of England. Did 
they remember their fatal losses in the counties 
during the last general election? Did they re- 
member that their friends were ejected and re- 
placed by their antagonists in Berkshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Denbighshire, Der- 
byshire, Devonshire (South), Essex (South), 
Gloucestershire (West), Hampshire (South), Lan- 
cashire (South), Leicestershire (South), Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk (East), Suffolk (West), Surrey 
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place on that most perplexing subject, the cur- 
rency, and a motion was made for a repeal of 
the window-tax. This last led to considerable 
discussion, in the course of which a general re- 
vision of our taxation was strongly and properly 
recommended. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 10th of 
September, his majesty lamenting that the civil 
contest in the northern provinces of Spain had 
not yet been brought to a termination. 

This year Donna Maria, Queen of Portugal, 
achieved something new in politics, She dis- 
missed and recalled a ministry all in one day! 
Unable to form a new administration, she was 
compelled to accept the services of her former 
advisers, with Saldanha at their head. - In a 
week after Saldanha was a second time dismissed, 
and Marquis Loulé appointed prime minister. 
The change was satisfactory to the mob and to 
the national guards, who now ruled the country. 
In Spain as well as in Portugal the ultra-liberals, 


(East), Surrey (West), Warwickshire (South) ; | the first of all bad politicians, seemed to be gain- 
that within the last few weeks they had been | ing the ascendency; from their former intolerant 
again dismissed from Devonshire, Inverness- | Catholicism both these countries were fast fall- 
shire, and Staffordshire? Was this list not a ing into irreligion and materialism, and were 


sufficient proof to them of the absolute necessity 
of the ballot? Did they prefer to be utterly 
annihilated as a party in the house rather than 
have the ballot? If so, their fate was nigh at 
hand, and they would well merit it. In the 
same spirit, Mr. C. Buller, member for Liskeard, 
in arguing that an election conducted by hallot 
would be attended with less popular excitement 
than at present, said, that he objected to having 
that excitement carried to any degree beyond 
that which was absolutely necessary; but, under 
existing circumstances, feeling, as the liberal 
party did, that the majority of those enjoying 
wealth, property, and influence was against them, 
it was essential that they should endeavour to 
excite a fervid feeling in the breasts of the mul- 
titude; and therefore it was that they were ob- 
liged to resort to popular agitation, to counter- 
balance the force that was marshalled against 
them. The original motion was negatived ; 317 
voted against it and only 144 for it. Various 
notices of motions were given for leave to bring 
in bills for preventing bribery and corruption, 
for reducing expenses at elections, for protecting 
electors against intimidation, for indemnifying 
witnesses giving evidence in case of bribery, &c.; 
but the only legislative measure carried through 
was a bill altering the reform bill, in so far as it 
allowed two days for taking the votes at a con- 
tested election; and limited the poll to one day, 
unless it should be found necessary to adjourn 
it in consequence of riot. 

An unsuccessful motion was made for the 
relief of the agricultural interests; debates took 


ready to prove, as their exemplars the French 
Jacobins had done before them, that atheists 
can be as intolerant as bigoted Papists. 

In France many attempts had been made to 
assassinate the king. If Louis Philippe had not 
worn a charmed life he must have perished long 
ago. The most terrible attempt against him was 
reserved for this year. On the 28th of July, 
during the festivities of the annual commemora- 
tion of the revolution of 1830, he narrowly es- 
caped assassination. It was the second day of 
the rejoicings, and appointed for a military re- 
view. As Louis Philippe was riding along the 
line of the national guard, on the Boulevard du 
Temple, accompanied by his three sons and a 
splendid suite, an explosion like a discharge of 
musketry took place from the window of an ad- 
joining house. The effect was terrific. Marshal 
Mortier, General de Virigny, several grenadiers, 
besides lookers-on, among whom was a child, 
were shot dead upon the spot, some of them 
having received two or three bullets. Upwards 
of forty were killed and wounded, of whom four- 
teen were killed; yet the object of this indis- 
criminate slaughter escaped—the king was un- 
hurt. The police, guided by the smoke, rushed 
into the house whence the explosion proceeded. 
They seized the assassin covered with blood, in 
the act of letting himself down by a rope from the 
back window of the apartment. He was himself 
severely wounded by the bursting of some of 
the barrels of his “infernal machine,” and his 
wounds had delayed his escape. The machine 
consisted of twenty-five barrels, arranged hori- 
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zontally side by side upon a frame, the back 
part of which could be raised or lowered accord- 
ing to the angle requisite to reach and sweep the 
space below. Each barrel was loaded with deadly 
missiles; the touch-holes communicated by means 
of a train of gunpowder, and the lighting of one 
simultaneously discharged them all. The win- 
dow, at a little distance from which the machine 
was placed, stood open, but the machine itself 
had been screened from observation by Persian 
blinds which were not withdrawn till the instant 
of explosion. It was conjectured that the time 
required to open the blinds had not been calcu- 
lated, which omission saved the king, for the 
discharge took place immediately behind him, 
one of- the bullets wounding his horse. The 
assassin turned out to be a Corsican named 
Fieschi, who had gone through many disreput- 
able vicissitudes—had been a soldier—stood in 
the pillory for forgery—suffered two years’ im- 
prisonment for theft—and had been a spy of the 
police. He made no attempt to deny his guilt; 
he acknowledged no motive except dislike of the 
king. His trial showed that two persons as ob- 
scure as himself had been privy to his enterprise, 
but not the slightest thread of connection could 
be traced between the desperado and any for- 
midable conspiracy or political party. A mo- 
mentary stupor followed the explosion; but as 
soon as it was known that neither the king nor 
the princes were hurt, it gave place to tumultuous 
expressions of joy, mingled with rage against 
the author of the crime. The forms of the re- 
view were gone through by the king, but the 
rejoicings of the revolutionary anniversary were 
suspended; the tri-coloured flag was veiled in 
crape; the victims of the massacre were buried 
with the honours of a public funeral, which the 
king and his family attended; and pensions were 
voted by the chambers to the poor persons who 
had been wounded, and the relatives of those 
who had been killed. 

Parliament was opened by the king in person 
on the 4th of February, 1836. The speech ex- 
pressed regret at the continuance of the civil war 
in Spain, and a hope that our mediation hetween 
France and the United States of America would 
be attended with success. The quarrel which 
had arisen between those two governments was 
entirely a money-quarrel, The Americans, who 
had submitted to be plundered by Bonaparte, 
had been clamouring for restitution and indem- 
nity ever since the restoration of the Bourbons: 
the French had been very slow in recognizing 
the justice of their claima; and, after acknow- 
ledging them, had been still slower in paying. 
There had been a terrible blustering on the other 
side of the Atlantic, with threats of going to war 
for the recovery of the money. Our mediation 
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did in the end prove successful. The king’s 
speech affirmed that the state of commerce and 
manufactures was highly satisfactory, but that 
difficulties continued to press on agriculture. 
Attention was directed to measures that would 
be submitted for increasing the efficiency of the 
church, for the commutation of tithes, and for 
alleviating the grievances of dissenters. The 
necessity of maintaining the maritime strength, 
and of giving adequate protection to commerce, 
had occasioned an increase in the naval estimates. 
Improvements in the administration of justice 
were recommended, especially in the Court of 
Chancery; a just settlement of tithes in Ireland; 
a remedy to defects in the municipal corporations 
of Ireland, founded on the same principles as the 
municipal acts passed for England and Scotland. 
Finally, the condition of the poor of Ireland was 
alluded to, and an intimation thrown out that 
the experience afforded of the “salutary effect” 
of the poor-law amendment act in England 
might guide them in their approaches to this 
difficult subject. In both houses amendments 
were moved to the ministerial address, by the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir R. Peel, with a view 
of avoiding a specific pledge to reform the cor- 
porations of Ireland on the same principles as 
those of Britain. In the upper house, where oppo- 
sition by ministers would have been unavailing, 
the amendment was agreed to without a division. 
In the commons the house divided, when the 
original address was carried by 284 against 243. 

The paragraph relating to agricultural distress 
in the king’s speech having been read, Lord John 
Russell moved for a select committee to inquire 
into the causes of the depression of that interest. 
His lordship, however, confessed that he did not 
anticipate any satisfactory result from the inves- 
tigation. It appears that the principal problem 
to be solved was, why the price of wheat was at 
present so much lower than it used to be, in re- 
lation to the price of barley; but, if this be an 
evil, it was one that was likely to puzzle parlia- 
ment tocure The landed interest was left to 
solve the difficulty in their own way, for the pro- 
portion of country to town members in the com- 
mittee was nearly four to one. The committee 
sat four months, but was unable to agree toa 
report, and merely laid before the house thie evi- 
dence they had taken. 

On the 9th of February, Lord John Russell 
brought forward the cabinet plan for the com- 
mutation of tithes in England. It was easily 
carried, and became an act. By this act, which 
extends to Wales, provision was made for the 
final extinction, within two years, of the right of 
exacting tithes in kind, and for commuting them 
into a corn rent-charge, payable in money accord- 
ing to the value of a fixed quantity of corn, as 
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yearly ascertained by the average of the preced- 
ing seven years. If the parties could not agree 
among themselves upon a permanent commutation 
before October Ist, 1838, commissioners were to 
proceed, to make an award, which should be bind- 
ing for ever after. 

On the 12th of February, Lord John Russell 
submitted to the commons two measures of great 
importance: the firat being a bill for a general 
registration of marriages, births, and deaths; 
the second a bill for the amendment of the 
marriage laws, They both became statutes. By 
the second of them dissenters were allowed to be 
matried in their own chapels or meeting-houses, 
or wherever else they might think fit, instead of 
being forced, as heretofure, to comply with the 
rites of the Established church; or any person 
that chose might be lawfully married without 
any religious ceremony at all, or any other form 
except that of making a declaration of the act 
before a public officer. The dissenters, who had 
clamoured for this boon, seemed in very many 
cases to be averse tu it when it was conceded. 

On the 8th of July, Lord John Russell ex- 
plained the ministerial plan for the reform of 
the English church. It was founded on four re- 
ports made by the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
Tn its full scope it went to a new arrangement of 
dioceses and their revenues; to the creation of 
two new bishoprics; to the appropriation of the 
redundant revenues of the deans and chapters; 
to the improvement of poor livings, and to the 
diminution of non-residence and pluralities. Only 
one of the four bills inteuded was brought for- 
ward, namely, that respecting the sees. The 
house seems to have been taken by surprise, and 
the bill was read a second time without oppo- 
sition or special notice. At this stage the radi- 
caly evinced such a determined hostility to the 
ministers’ scheme of church reform, that they 
were only able to carry the Established church 
bill during the short remainder of the session. 
By this bill the bishopric of Bristol was to be 
united to that of Gloucester; that of St Asaph 
to that of Bangor; and that of Sodor and Man to 
that of Chester; and two new bishoprios were to 
he erected, one at Manchester and the other at 
Ripon. The income of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was to be reduced to £15,000; that of 
the Archbishop of York to £10,000; that of the 
Bishop of London to £10,000; that of the Bishop 
of Durham to £8000; that of the Bishop of 
Winchester to £7000; that of the Bishop of Ely 
to £5500; that of the Bishop of St, Asaph and 
Bangor to £5200; and that of the Bishop of 
Worcester to £5000. These reductions amount 
altogether to a sum of about £28,500 per annum. 
The other bishops were to have incomes ranging 
from £4000 to £5000. No ecclesiastical dignity 
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or benefice was to be in future granted to any 
bishop to be held tn commendam. These regula- 
tions, it was expected, would lessen translations, 
by leaving only three or four sees objects of 
temptation. Acts were also passed for separat- 
ing the palatine jurisdiction of the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop of Ely in certain districts, 
and for imposing restrictions on the renewal of 
ecclesiastical leases. Finally, on the abandon- 
ment of the other church bills relative to resid- 
ence and pluralities, and a new appropriation 
of the revenues of cathedral and collegiate 
churches, a bill was introduced for suspending 
for one year appointments to dignities in those 
establishments, and to sinecure rectories. 

For some time a war had been vigorously 
carried on against the newspaper-stamp tax. On 
the 15th of March, Mr. Spring Rice, as chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, stated that it was the in- 
tention of government to revise the whole of the 
law respecting stamp-duties; first, by consolida- 
ting into one statute the 150 acts of parliament 
over which the law was at present distributed; 
secondly, by the apportionment of the various 
rates ou a new principle—namely, by the simple 
and uniform rule of making the price of the 
stamp in every case correspond to the pecuniary 
value involved in the transaction for which it is 
required. The effect of this change would be to 
reduce the stamp-duty upon indentures of ap- 
prenticeship, bills of lading, and many others of 
the more common instruments, and to mcrease 
it somewhat upon mortgages and conveyances of 
large amounts of property; but it was ndt ex- 
pected that it would make much difference upon 
the entire produce of the duties. The consoli- 
dation act which was in preparation, it was inti- 
mated, would contain no fewer than 330 sections; 
but it was suggested by some members that it 
might probably be a more convenient plan to 
divide all this matter into a short series of acta, 
one for each class of stamp-duties, With regard 
to the stamp on newspapers, Mr. Rice stated 
that it was proposed to reduce it from its pre- 
sent amount of 4d. with the discount, to ld 
without discount. This would be a reduction of 
exactly 2}d. on all newspapers sold for 7d. or 
less, and of rather more than 2}d. on all sold for 
more than 7d. <A portion varying between two- 
thirds and three-fourths of the whole tax would 
thus be remitted. To this remission parliament 
assented; by which the illicit circulation of un- 
stamped newspapers, which had long been fol- 
lowed, was at once rendered go profitless as to be 
entirely abandoned. Some members were op- 
posed to the retention of the penny stamp, con- 
sidering it the duty of government to remove 
every obstacle to the diffusion of political infor- 
mation. But this would have made a postage 
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necessary, to which the newspaper-pr oprietors 
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prevailing taste of a majority of its inhabitants, 


were opposed as practically inconvenient; and | the mere abstraction, as proposed, of £90,000 


which, moreover, would have been virtually a 
tax on the country reader of a London newspaper, 
from which the town reader would have been 
exempt. The transmission of papers at the pub- 
lic expense, without either stamp or postage, 
appeared an inadmissible proposition, It would 
have evinced a desire to spread political intelli- 
gence to the exclusion of literature and science. 
Some were in favour of the repeal of the duties on 
paper in lieu of the stamp-duty on newspapers. 
The reduction of the newspaper-tax was the only 
proposition of Mr. Rice on the stamp-duties that 
was carried. 

Shortly after this the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, after stating that the income for the 
year would exceed the expenditure by £662,000, 
reduced the duty on first class paper from 3d. to 
1}d. per pound, and altogether abolished the duty 
on stained paper; he remitted the South Sea 
duties, and proposed the reduction of the duties 
on insurances of farming-stock, taxed carts, &c. 

The lords went into committee on the Irish 
municipal bill, when an amendment, moved hy 
Lord Lyndhurst on the second clause, which 
went to raise the whole question between the 
plan of the reform of the corporations as pro- 
posed by ministers, and that simply of abolition 
brought forward by the opposition, was finally 
carried on a division hy 107 against 15. All 
the rest of the clauses of the bill to the 21st in- 
clusive were then struck out on the motion of 
the said noble lord, except the 3d and the 10th, 
which were agreed to. 

On the first of June, on the second reading of 
the Irish tithe bill, Lord Stanley moved an 
amendment, the object of which was to get rid 
of the appropriation clause, and preserve to the 
church undiminished its revenues, The discus- 
sion lasted three nights, during which all the 
leading members on both sides addressed the 
house. Lord Stanley intimated that the adop- 
tion of his amendment would obtain for the min- 
isterial bill the support of those whose co-opera- 
tion never could nor would be otherwise obtained. 
Lord John Russell in reply contended that, in 
legislating for Ireland, it was necessary to con- 
sult the interest and feelings of the great body 
of the people. The real question in controversy, 
both in regard to the church and corporations, in 
the future government of Ireland, was, whether 
the old Protestant ascendency or the national 
interests should be consulted. On the other 
hand, it was urged by a third class of reasoners, 
that the ministers’ bill was weak, and remote 
from a final settlement. If, for example, accord- 
ing to their own position, the Church of Ireland 


from its present revenues, would not obtain that 
object. The debate was very long; but on a 
division, Lord Stanley’s amendment was rejected 
by 300 against 261. Lord John Russell's bill 
was then read asecond time. In the lords great 
alterations were made in the bill; the commons 
refused to concur in their lordships’ amendments, 
and in the end the bill was allowed to drop. 
Precisely the same fate befell the Irish corpora- 
tions reform bill. 

Loud complaints had already been raised 
against the new poor-law statutes, and still more 
against the harshness with which the govern- 
ment functionaries had administered those laws. 
On the lst of August, Mr. Walter moved for a 
select committee to inquire into the operation of 
the new poor-law, particularly in regard to out- 
door relief and the separation of husbands from 
wives, and children from their parents. Lord 
John Russell, recurring to arithmetical figures 
and not to the domestic affections, affirmed that 
the country was saving nearly £2,000,000 per 
annum by the present mode of treating the poor. 
This was considered so very satisfactory that 
the house rejected Mr. Walter’s motion by a ma- 
jority of nearly two to one. 

For a considerable number of years the public 
had obtained admission to the Houses of Par- 
liament only by written orders of peers of 
the upper house, and for the commons by the 
speaker’s order to a seat below the gallery, and 
either by a member's order, or by the payment 
of 2a. 6d, to the gallery. But it was now regu- 
lated that admission to the commons’ gallery hy 
paying the 2s. 6d. should be abolished, and that 
the written order of a member should be made 
the only passport. This was certainly not a 
change for the better. It has had the effect of 
restricting the number of those who frequented 
the commons’ gallery, and it is constantly felt as 
an inconvenience. 

On the 20th of August, while Mr. Hume was 
in the middle of a vituperative speech directed 
against the House of Lords, the usher of the 
black rod summoned the commons to the upper 
house to hear the prorogation speech. His ma- 
jesty congratulated parliament and the country 
on the flourishing state of commerce and manu- 
factures. 

For some time a considerable body of British 
troops, called the Spanish Legion, in the pay of 
Spain, and under the command of Colonel Evans, 
had been fighting for the young Queen Isabella 
against the Carlists in the Basque provinces. It 
cannot be said that they or their gallant com- 
mander had much raised the military reputation 


were in future to be regulated according to the | nf our country, or that they had done much 
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good for the cause which they were supporting. 
Colonel Evans either proved that he was no 
strategist, or that his men and the Spaniards 
co-operating with them were incapable of exe- 
cuting combined movements, or any difficult 
evolution or movement whatsoever. The minds 
of these Englishmen became familiarized with 
scenes of horror and Spanish cruelty. Lord John 
Hay, commander of the British naval squadron 
stationed off the Basque provinces on the north- 
ern coast of Spain, received orders from the 
British government to co-operate with Queen 
Isabella’s army and the auxiliary forces of Evans. 
In the month of May his lordship rendered very 
important services, by sending in two armed 
steamers, which, by a well-directed fire, opened 
aw passage through the Carlist fortified works 
near’ Hernani. Evans’ legion carried those 
woiks, but not until they had lost in killed and 
wounded from seventy to eighty officers and 
nearly 800 men. The Carlist general was killed 
in the action. At other points Lord John Hay’s 
squadron rendered efficient aid, discouraging the 
brave Basques far more than any other force or 
any other circumstance could have done. These 
inen were perpetually declaring, that, if England 
would keep her ships of war neutral, and recall 
Evans and his legion, they could easily maintain 
their provinces, and the liberties which they had 
so long enjoyed in them, against their Spanish 
enemies. The Spanish constitutionalists were 
broken up into despcrate factions, and there was 
an almost total want of morality and common 
honesty among the functionaries of their govern- 
meut, The most atrocious cruelties were being 
perpetrated all over the kingdom. At Barcelona 
the populace massacred all the Carlist prisoners, 
and then shouted for the constitution of 1812. 
At Tortosa, General Nogueras, who commanded 
the queen’s troops, ordered the governor to seize 
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rera declaring that thirty at least must fall to 
expiate the murder of his mother. 

The Spanish government was deplorably weak, 
and hurried on its destruction by an attempt to 
appear strong. Being left in a minority, minis- 
ters dissolved the cortes. At Malaga, Cadiz, 
Seville, and Cordova, the constitution of 1812 
was proclaimed, and provincial juntas were es- 
tablished, wholly independent of the queen’s 
authority. On the 3d, a movement commenced 
in Madrid; but it was put down, and the capital 
declared in a state of siege. But on the 12th the 
insurrection became more serious, and a regiment 
of provincial militia doing duty at St. Ldefonso 
demanded the constitution of 1812. They forced 
themselves into the apartment of the queen- 
regent in spite of the remonstrances of the French 
and English ambassadors, and obtained from her 
a promise of the acceptance of the constitution. 
This produced a revolution in the metropolis. 
Isturitz, the prime minister, made his escape, 
reached Lisbon, and from thence proceeded to 
England. General Quesada, the military governor 
of Madrid, was not so fortunate, being taken by 
the populace about three miles from the capital, 
and savagely put to death. Ultimately, the con- 
stitution was proclaimed by the queen-regent, 
subject to the revision of the cortes, and a new 
ministry of decided liberals was formed. The 
new government commenced with vigour. <A 
forced loan to the amount of £2,000,000 was 
sought to be raised; a conscription of 50,000 
soldiers was called for to send against the Car- 
lists; the property of emigrant Carlists was con- 
fiscated; and the example of France and Portugal 
was proposed to be followed, by the extinction 
of the remaining moiety of tithe, leaving the 
clergy stipendiaries of the state, or dependent on 
voluntary contributions. Early in the ensuing 
year some modifications in the constitution of 


the aged mother of the Carlist partizan Cabrera, | 1812 were proposed and adopted by the cortes. 
and to put her to death in retaliation for the , It was, however, imyossible to make anything 
cruel deeds of her son. The governor refused to | good out of a constitution so fundamentally and 
comply with this monstrous command, on which | so thoroughly bad. The new ministry, who were 
General Nogueras applied to General Mina, who, | indebted for their possession of office to an in- 
having entirely failed in the Basque provinces, ' surgent sergeant of the guards, soon tottered on 


was now captain-general of Catalonia. 


Mina ' their seats, and felt how much more easy it is to 


directed that the orders should be immediately | go along with a fierce democracy than to check 


executed, and the very old and infirm woman | or control it. 


was actually shot in one of the public places of 
Tortosa. Mina did not long survive this detest- 
able act: he died in his bed, leaving a name 
which had once been honoured covered with 
everlasting infamy. Cabrera took vengeance into 
his own hands. He issued a sort of proclamation, 
ordering his troops to put to death every prisoner 
they made; and he began his reprisals by shoot- 
ing the wives of four constitutional officers. 
Other victims were soon added to this list, Cab- 


It was made visible that no gov- 
ernment could be made permanent in Spain. A 
fearful waste was made of the church and mo- 
uastic property. In the remote country districts, 
where there were no inns, the reign of hospi- 
tality was over. It ended with the suppression 
of the monasteries, at whose gates the wayfarer, 
let his religion be what it might, had never ap- 
plied in vain. <A revolution in Spain was usu- 
ally a prelude to a revolution in Portugal. At 
Lisbon serious disagreements had arisen between 
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tha court and the assembled cortes, on account 
of the appointment of the young queen’s hus- 
band to the command-in-chief of the army. The 
cortes were about voting an address against the 
army being under the command of a foreigner, 
when they were abruptly dissolved by the queen. 
Then came news of the revolution of Madrid. 
The political clubs put themselves in motion, and 
an insurrection was speedily organized. On the 
9th of September, a motley band of troops of the 
line, cagadores, volunteers, and national guards, 
proclaimed the constitution adopted by John VI. 
Donna Maria would have resisted; but the non- 
commissioned officers of the regular troops, exer- 
cising the chief authority, as in Spain, refused 
to march, and joined the insurgents in calling 
for a change of government. The Duke of Ter- 
ceira, Cavalho, and other individuals, took refuge 
from the popular fury on board the English 
squadron in the Tagus; and a new ministry was 
set up, to be speedily knocked down again. The 
Portuguese peers addressed a formal protest to 
the queen against this revolution. The Duke of 
Palmella, the first in influence as in ability, 
headed the protest. The provinces expressed by 
deputations their approval of the proceedings in 
the capital. 

Switzerland, which had never been quiet since 
the Paris revolution of 1830, was now involved 
in a serious quarrel with France, and was jea- 
lously and anxiously watched by the troops of 
Baden, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Piedmont, and all 
the contiguous states. M. Thiers threatened the 
Swiss with an “hermetic blockade.” The Swiss 
replied, that all the troubles of their country, 
and all the political conspiracies which France 
complained of, had been hatched by an agent of 
the French ambassador. This charge was founded 
on the confession of the spy himself, who had 
been arrested while going about Switzerland with 
a passport signed by the French ambassador's 
chief secretary. The British government offered 
its mediation, and the quarrel was made up be 
fore the end of the year. 

In France another unsuccessful attempt was 
made upon the life of Louis Philippe, as he was 
passing to open the chambers. 

Parliament was opened by commission on the 
3lst of January, 1837. The speech from the 
throne was not gloomy, although the aspect of 
affairs was far from being cheerful. A mania 
for speculation and over-trading had created 
great commercial embarrassments, and there had 
been one of those money-panics which periodi- 
cally visit the country. His majesty’s speech 
recommended a renewal of the inquiry into the 
operation of joint-stock banks, which had con- 
tributed to create the existing disorder. 

On the 13th of February, Lord John Russell 
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detailed, in a committee of the whole house, the 
government plan for introducing poor laws into 
Ireland. It was favourably received by the 
house, though strenuously opposed by Mr. O’Con- 
nell, The progress of the bill was interrupted 
by the dissolution of parliament. 

Mr. Walter again moved for a committee to 
inquire into the operation of the poor-law act. 
An amendment was proposed by Lord John Rus- 
sell for a committee to inquire into the adminis- 
tration of the relief of the poor, under the orders 
and regulations of the poor law commissioners. 
This was carried, and a committee, having power 
for a full inquiry, short of calling in question the 
principle of the bill, was agreed to. 

Ministers found themselves compelled to aban- 
don their bill for the abolition of church-rates. 
They entertained the project of appointing a 
committee to inquire into the mode of leasing aud 
managing the reul estates of the church. 

On the vote for the navy estimates, Lord 
Mahon called the attention of the house to the 
wretched state of Spain, and to the manner in 
which British forces had been employed in a civil 
war. Lord Palmerston defended the course of 
policy adopted by the present government. Ilis 
lordship maintained that an interference would 
put an end to the civil war, and so carry into 
effect the quadripartite treaty of 1834. Sir 
Robert Peel in the commons and the Duke of 
Wellington in the lords censured the whole of 
this policy. The duke had never approved of the 
treaty. He thought that there should be no in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of Spain. Indeed 
the notion of forcing any system of government. 
in Spain was impracticable: to do so we must 
take into pay, not only our own army, but the 
Spanish—a proposition which he suspected would 
not be very palatable to a House of Commons 
or a chamber of deputies, He deprecated, 
therefore, any such attempt as absurd and ruin- 
ous to ourselves, and still more so for the sake of 
Spain herself. He could say, to his certain know- 
ledge, that three several parties had already been 
ruined in Spain by our intervention. Individuals 
had been induced to take a certuin line of action 
by the assurances of our government: they had 
afterwards, of necessity, been abandoned by their 
own, and were so left with their families ruined, 
their properties sacrificed, and their prospects 
blighted for ever, 

Prior to the Easter recess Lord John Russell 
obtained leave to introduce a series of bills for 
the further amendment of the criminal law. 
These were eventually passed into statutes. They 
were to a great extent a realization of the hu- 
mane views which Sir Samuel Romilly had so 
ably and so earnestly advocated a quarter of a 
century before this period. They removed the 
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extreme penalty of the law from all offences ex- 
cept seven of the most heinous kind. Lord 
Morpeth brought forward a resolution for the 
settlement of the Irish tithe question; but the 
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the seventh year of his reign. His character 
presented few distinguished traits to mark him 
out from the common class of sovereigns, and but 
for the passing of the reform bill his reign would 


measure had no better success than in the pre-| have been one of the most uneventful in our 


ceding session. The conservative party had 
greatly gained in parliamentary strength, and 
the Whigs in a good many cases could not de- 
pend upon their radical allies, although to them 
they had owed the possession of office. 

On Lord Melbourne moving that the house go 
into committee on the Irish municipal bill, the 
Duke of Wellington said that the bill had a direct 
tendency to injure the Protestant church estab- 
lishment in Ireland, which, for 300 years, it had 
been the policy of England to uphold; and that, 
as there were several other measures pendent in 
the House of Commons which affected the in- 
terests of the church, their lordships ought to 
wait till they had all the bills together. His 
grace therefore moved to postpone the bill to the 
9th of June; and this was carried by 192 against 
115. On June the 9th, Lord Lyndhurst moved 
a further postponement to the 3d of July. 

On the 20th of June his majesty William IV. 
expired in Windsor Castle. He had expressed 
& wish to survive the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo on the 1&th, and so far he had been 
gratified. We was in the seventy-third year of 
his age, and in a few days would have completed 


history. In politics he had no system of govern- 
ment, or firmness to adhere to any system what- 
ever; but this defect, which might have been fatal 
to the ruler of any other kingdom, was in his 
case so far fortunate, that it enabled him to drift 
quietly onward upon a tide of events where re- 
sistance could only have ended in civil strife and 
national calamity. He was thus popular as the 
“reforming king,” a title he earned without the 
sacrifice and trouble which such a proud distine- 
tion has entailed upon other sovereigns; and this 
popularity, his frankness, warm-hearted affec- 
tions, and domestic virtues were well fitted to 
retain. By his death, and consequent accession 
to the throne of his niece the Princess Victoria, 
the crowns of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of Hanover became dis- 
severed, as the operation of the salique law ex- 
cluded females in Hanover. The throne of that 
country therefore devolved to the Duke of Cum- 
beiland, the next heir male. By parliamentary 
provision made in 1831, Adelaide, now queen- 
dowager, had £100,000 per annum for her natural 
life, with Marlborough House and Bushey Park 
for residences, 
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deer eae of it, “aid that I shall find in the 
purity of my intentions, and in my zeal for the 


to the throne of our oa was : 
of itself a popularevent. It was 


a change and a novelty for the un- 
thinking multitude. It was an 

2 — omen of national prosperity to the 
more ; caultivated, and all who had read our 
national history, called to mind how England 
had become great and glorious under the reigns 
of Elizabeth and Anne. The circumstance of an 
interesting youthful female, only eighteen years 
old, suddenly ushered into such a responsible 
station, awakened the chivalrous feelings of every 
class and party, by which political strife was 
composed, and loyalty invested with a more ar- 
dent feeling and nobler devotedness. All was 
enthusiastic gladness for the present and joyful 
anticipation for the future, when on the 20th of 
June, Victoria was proclaimed queen with the 
usual solemuities; and when the ceremony of 
signing the act of allegiance had been performed 
by the privy council at the palace of Kensington, 
the manner so gentle and yet so dignified, and 





public welfare, that support and those resources, 
which usually belong to amore mature age and 
to long experience. 

“T place my firm reliance upon the wisdom of 
parliament, and upon the loyalty and affection of 
my people. I esteem it also a peculiar advan- 


| tage that I succeed to a sovereign, whose con- 


stant regards for the rights and liberties of his 
subjects, and whose desire to promote the amelior- 
ation of the laws and institutions of the country, 
have rendered his name the object of general 
attachment and veneration. 

“Educated in England, under the tender and 
enlightened care of a most affectionate mother, 
I have learned from my infancy to respect anid 
love the constitution of my native country, 

“Tt will be my unceasing study to maintain 
the reformed religion as by law established, 
securing at the same time to all the full enjoy- 
ment of religious liberty. And I shall steadily 


the clear, unfaltering tones with which her first | promote, to the utmost of my power, the happi- 
royal declaration was delivered, were as the pre- | ness and welfare of all classes of my subjects.” 


lude of an universal harmony among her hitherto 
discordant people, “This awful responsibility is 
imposed upon me so suddenly, and at so early a 
period of my life, that I should feel myself utterly 
oppressed by the burden, were I not sustained by 


Fortunately the money panic was over, and 
the country was tranquil. The popularity of the 
Whig ministers was declining, and there was a 
rumour that the young queen would dismiss them. 
But she retained all those she found in place. 


the hope, that divine providence, which has called | They ostentatiously proclaimed that the queen 
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entered warmly into their views,and had espoused 
their political creed without reservation. After 
the necessary dissolution of parliament, the min- 
isterial candidates traversed the country pla- 
carded as it were with her majesty’s name, and 
inviting the electors to show their loyalty by 
supporting her majesty’s ministers. Lord John 
Russell, as well as the other ministers, tonk 
especial care to identify the queen with the cabi- 
net, and to con- 
vince the country 
that the young 
sovereign was so 
thoroughly —ena- 
moured of Whig 
principles, and of 
the Whigs per- 
sonally, that it 
would be impos- 
sible for her ever 
to tolerate Tories 
or conservatives. 
Yet it can scarcely 
be said that mi- 
nisters gained 
giound at the 
elections. The de- 
monstration — of 
public opinion was 
still less in favour 
of the radicals, 
Bath, Juiverpool, 
and Hull rejected 
their late radical 
members, and re- 
turned conserva- 
tives. In the city 
of London, Mr. 
Grote, once the fa- 
vourite member, 
found himself in 
a bare majority of six over the conservative 
candidate, Mr. Horsley Palmer. Mr. Hume 
was unseated in Middlesex, and driven to the 
necessity of appearing in the House of Com- 
mons as Daniel O’Connell’s nominee for the city 
of Kilkenny. Generally the Whigs lost the 
county elections; yet Sir James Graham, the 
conservative candidate, was rejected by East 
Cumberland. Some new joints were added to 
the O’Connell tail. 

The loyalty of England did not reach to Lower 
Canada. The French or French-descended por- 
tion of the inhabitants of that province had long 
been in a very turbulent state; and the begin- 
ning of the reign of a youthful female sovereign 
seemed to these people a very proper period for 
driving on to the extremities of democracy, 
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ject engaged the attention of parliament, and 
vexed and perplexed ministers. Mistakes were 
committed in the cabinet, and the hands of the 
resident governors of Canada were tied up. 

A recapitulation of these annoying events is 
necessary for the better understanding of the 
parliamentary discussion they occasioned, and a 
the rebellious outbreak in which they terminated. 
In 1828, when a committee appointed for the 
purpose had given 
in a report of the 
state of Canada, 
and the measures 
that were neces- 
sary for its wel- 
fare, the assembly 
of Lower Canada 
had themselves 
characterized this 
report as “an im- 
perishable monu- 
ment of the jus- 
tice and profound 
wisdom of the 
committee--an au- 
thentic testimo- 
nial of the reality 
of their grievan- 
ces, and of the jus- 
tice of their com- 
plaints, faithfully 
interpreting their 
wishes and their 
wants.” It might 
have, _ therefore, 
justly been sup- 
posed, that after 
the people and the 
government of this 
country had prov- 
ed themselves an- 
xious to perform all that was asked for, and that 
was indicated by the report of the committee, 
some satisfaction would have been produced in 
the minds of the Canadians, and some expression 
of cordiality towards the British government 
might have been elicited. But the reverse was 
thecase. On the 6th of December, 1828, the house 
of assembly resolved, that on the permanent 
settlement before-mentioned being effected, it 
would be expedient to render the governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, or person administering the 
government for the time being, the judges and 
executive councillors, independent of the annual 
vote of that house, to the extent of their present 
salaries. Also, that amongst the questions not 
particularly mentioned on that occasion, that 
house held, as most essential to the peace, wel- 
fare, and good government of the province, the 
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independence of the judges, and their removal ; ment. As to the property of the Jesuits, it had 
from the political business of the colony; the re- | actually been ordered to be applied to educa- 
sponsibility and accountability of public officers; | tional purposes, and the only grievance connected 
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a greater independence of support from the pub- | with that point now remaining was, that the 


lic revenues, and more intimate connection with 
the interests of the colony in the composition of 
the legislative council; the application of the late 
property of the Jesuits to the purposes of general 
education; a removal of the inconvenience atten- 
dant upon the crown and clergy reserves; and 
a diligent inquiry into, and a ready redress 
of all grievances and abuses that may be found 
to exist, or which may have been petitioned 
against by the subjects in the province. 

These were extensive and truly dangerous <e- 
mands, especially when the state of the colony 
was taken into account; but still, much was done 
in order to remedy the particular grievances 
complained of. With respect to the independ- 
ence of the judges, Lord Ripon (then colonial 
secretary) fully concurred in the reasonableness 
of the proposal, and himself suggested a method 
for carrying it into effect. 
assembly, instead of following out that sugges- 
tion, tacked to the law by which the independ- 
ence of the judges was to be secured, certain 
provisions relating to the hereditary revenues 
of the crown, and to the establishment of a court 
of impeachment for the judges. And yet, the 
independence of the judges was simply and of 
itself a positive good, and the annexation of per- 
plexing conditions was a prettv good proof that 
it was not their wish to rid themselves of the 
grievance complained of. With respect to the 
accountability of public officers, Lord Ripon also 
proposed a measure which the house of assembly 
would not allow to pass, though it was planned 
with a view to secure the most beneficial results. 

As regarded the subject on which the widest 
difference between the assembly and the imperial 
government existed, no opposition had been 
offered. The judges were forthwith informed, 
that, with the exception of the chief justice, it 
was no longer desirable that they should sit in 
the legislative council; and a number of persons, 
for the most part of French extraction, were 
added to that body, totally independent of the 
crown, and giving a great majority in the council 
to those who were unconnected with the govern- 
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estates had been leased to persons other than 
those whom the assembly desired to see in pos- 
seasion of them. 

Another question related to the crown and 
clergy reserves. Lord Ripon had declared his 
readiness to put an end to the old system, and 
only differed from the assembly in wishing to 
prevent an undue facility from being afforded to 
poor and improvident purchasers of the waste 
lands, 

The next grievance arose out of the muchi-con- 
tested question of the duties collected under the 
earlier acts, and which the crown had, according 
to law, the right of appropriating. The commit- 
tee of 1828 had been of opinion, that these 
duties should be submitted to the appropriation 
of the assembly; but they recommended that 
this measure should be accompanied by a per- 
manent settlement for the salaries of the judges 
and other functionaries. Government, however, 
had in 1831 carried a bill through the imperial 
parliament which entirely repealed the power of 
appropriation by this country, and left it to the 
assembly without condition, without stipulation, 
to dispose altogether of those duties. 

The Canadians made but a poor return for 
these concessions. In the year 1833, the house 
of assembly tacked to a supply bill some very 
unusual conditions, providing that the persons 
holding certain offices should not be allowed 
salaries, unless they relinquished other offices. 
This strange bill was rejected by the governor. 
In 1834, the same house of assembly adopted a 
new course which had led directly to the present 
difficulties. It passed ninety-two resolutions, 
some of grievance, some of eulogy, some of vitu- 
peration, and amounting in the whole to a vehe- 
ment remonstrance against government; and, 
after spending an entire session in framing this 
remonstrance, it separated without passing any 
supply bill whatever. At this period the more 
able and more respectable of the party in opposi- 
tion detached themselves from their former 
associates, for they saw that their policy was 
violent and aggressive, and that they were aiming 


ment, The assembly might indeed say, that they | not at reform, but at convulsion and revolution. 


were none of them persons agreeable to their 
wishes, or acquainted with their wants, but the 
question was, whether they were not independent 
of office, and closely connected with the interests 
of the colony. Of the forty members of the 
council, not leas than eighteen were French 
Canadians; many of the members of English 
origin had quitted the province, and but seven 
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Yet were there some Englishmen who continued 
to adhere to the French Canadian radical faction, 
and went with that faction to such lengths as 
would, under a less lenient government, have 
been construed into treason. Since 1834, no 
supplies were voted. During the very short 
administration of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Amherst 
was sent out, not merely as governor, but also as 
commissioner, to investigate and redress griev- 
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ances, That appointment had been made null | baneful domination of the mother country, and 
by the dissolution of Sir Robert’s administration. | the tyrannical conduct of a small and despicable 
Returning to office, the Whigs despatched Lord | faction. The proceedings between 1772 and 
Gosford to fill the place of Lord Amherst. The / 1782 in America ought never to be forgotten; 
new governor and commissioner could not alter | and, to the honour of the Americans, and for the 
the temper of the house of assembly. The | interest of the civilized world, let their conduct 
supplies continued to be refused. and the result be ever in view!” ‘Surely,” con- 
Such was the difficulty that encountered par- | tinued Sir Robert, “Mr. Mackenzie, who has 
liament atits reassembling on the 16th of January, | dragged the people into insurrection, may say, 
1838; and after these events were recapitulated | ‘I acted on the authority of the honourable 
by Lord John Russell, he proposed a bill to sus- | member for Kilkenny; visit not therefore this 
pend for a certain time the existing constitution | delusion and its consequences upon me!’” 
of Lower Canada. He also moved an address to! An amendment to the address was rejected by 
the throne, pledging the house to assist her | 188 against 28. On the following day the new 
majesty in restoring tranquillity to her Canadian | bill was presented to the House of Commons by 
dominions. He proceeded to give an outline of | Lord John Russell. The leading object of it, as 
the intended bill, and announced the person who | stated by him, was to enable the governor-gene- 
was to be sent out to Canada to carry it into | ral and council (that council not to be limited in 
effect: this was the Earl of Durham, who, having | number, but of which five might be a quorum), 
accepted the office, would in due time proceed to | on the motion of the governor, to pass any laws 
the performance of its important duties. Lord | which might be considered necessary during the 
John Russell concluded his long discourse by | present suspension of the legislature of the pro- 
declaring that although, in his opinion, a time | vince. In addition to these means for suppress- 
might arrive when he would not be indisposed | ing the insurrection, the governor-general would 
to give the 1,400,000 of our present fellow-sub- | be authorized to grant a general amnesty. The 
jects living in Canada a participation in the per- | powers conferred by the bill were to be vested 
fect freedom enjoyed by the mother country, he {in Sir John Colborne tiil the arrival of Lord 
thought that the day for separation was still at | Durham. With respect to the future govern- 
a distance. ment of the province, it was the intention of 
Sir Robert Peel protested agaiust the doctrine | ministers that the governor-general should be 
that the manifestation of a rebellious spirit on | invested with power to convene a certain num- 
the part of a colony was reason sufficient for re- | ber of persons— namely, three from the legisla- 
leasing it from its allegiance; and he promised | tive councils of each of the two provinces, and 
his cordial consent to the address, because, in his | ten “representatives”? from each—to form a 
opinion, this country had acted with justice and | council to concert with the governor-general as 
liberality towards Canada. But in supporting | to the measures which might be deemed advis- 
the address he begged that he might not be un- | able for the adjustment of the affairs of the two 
derstood to place confidence in ministers, or to | provinces. This was a power that might be 
be satisfied with their past conduct. Measures} given by the prerogative of the crown alone. 
of precaution had been neglected. The military | The persons to be named from the legislative 
force in the colony ought to have been increased | councils would be chosen by the governor-gene- 
last year. Mr. Hume, with Mr. Roebuck, had | ral; while those “who were to be convened hav- 
been one of the loudest performers on the trum- | ing a representative character” might of course 
pet of revolt and insurrection. Sir Robert Peel | be taken from the legislative assembly; but as 
did not forget the fact. He agreed, he said, | in Lower Canada it was almost impossible that 
with the observation Mr. Hume had just made | the assembly could be brought to act beneficially, 
in the house, that the blame rested with those | it would be competent to the governor-general, 
who had drawn an innocent and harmless people | both in the upper and lower province, to hold 
into a hopeless insurrection; and then he re- | elections for persons, amounting to twenty in the 
minded the ex-member for Middlesex and pre- | whole, to concert with him upon the general 
sent member for Kilkenny of an inflammatory | state of affairs. 
letter which in the year 1834 he (Mr. Hume)| In the House of Lords there had been some 
had addressed to Mr. Mackenzie in Upper | preliminary skirmishing about Canadian affairs. 
Canada, and which contained the following pas- | The Duke of Wellington, after expressing his 
sage:—“ Your triumphant election of the 16th, | hope that ministers would call upon parliament 
and your rejection from the assembly of the 17th, | for the means of bringing the mad contest to a 
must hasten that crisis which is fast approach- | certain and speedy conclusion, let drop one of 
ing in the affairs of the Canadas, and which will | his concise and not-to-be-forgotten oracles—A 
terminate in independence and freedom from the | great country like England can have no anch 
Vou IV. 384 a 
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thing as a little war.” Lord Glenelg moved an 
appropriate address to the queen. His lordship 
considered that the main cause of the disturbances 
which prevailed in Lower Canada might be found 
in the division of the two races which inhabited 
the province—a division which circumstances 
had not mellowed, but embittered. Lord Broug- 
ham accused ministers of weakness and vacilla- 
tion, and delivered a speech which, in many 
points of oratory, has never been surpassed. 
He called attention to the position of Lord Gos- 
ford, sent to the advanced posts of our empire, 
without instructions, unprovided with any but 
the ordinary force of the colony, to meet a crisis 
brought on by his employers! His lordship 
directed the most glowing invective against the 
ministerial policy which had provoked the Cana- 
dians, and yet adopted no step by way of pre- 
caution against the inevitable effect of the out- 
rage offered. He exclaimed—“Tyranny and 
oppression have here appeared stripped of their 
instinctive apprehension, and habitual circum- 
spection. Compared with the conduct which we 
are now called on to contemplate, the most 
vacillating and imbecile, the most inconsistent 
and impotent rulers rise into some station com- 
manding respect— King John, and Richard 
Cromwell himself, become wise, politic, and 
Vigorous princes.” 

The address was agreed to. 

In the commons the Canada bill was subjected 
to some important amendments, and it was even- 
tually carried through that house by immense 
majorities on the 29th of January. It was coer- 
cive and severe enough. After coquetting with 
insurrection, ministers now seemed determined 
to show no mercy to the insurgents. In the 
upper house the Duke of Wellington dwelt on 
the hardship to Upper Canada of bringing that 
tranquil and well-affected province within the 
operations of the bill. On the 8th of February 
the bill came on to be read for the third time. 
It was opposed by Lord Ellenborough, Lord 
Brougham, and Lord Fitzwilliam. Lord Ash- 
burton animadverted on the rapid and seemingly 
capricious manner in which the governors suc- 
ceeded each other in the Canadas. Sir John 
Colborne had been removed to make way for 
Sir Francis Head; Sir Francis Head for Sir 
George Arthur; and now Sir George Arthur 
must retire before the supreme authority of Lord 
Durham. The third reading was carried, and 
the royal assent was given to the bill. Its most 
important provisions were in substance the fol- 
lowing :—The constitution of Lower Canada was 
suspended till November, 1840. Her majesty 
in council was empowered to constitute a special 
council, and to appoint or authorize the governor 
to appoint such and so many special councillors 
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as she might think proper. It was declared that 
until November, 1840, it should be lawful for 
the governor, with the consent und advice of the 
majority of the said councillors convened for the 
purpose, to make such laws or ordinances for the 
peace, welfare, and good government of Lower 
Canada, as the legislature of that province, at 
the time of passing the act, was empowered to 
make; and that all laws or ordinances so made, 
subject to the provisions thereinafter contained 
for disallowance thereof by her majesty, should 
have the like force and effect as laws passed be- 
fore the passing of the act by the legislative 
bodies. The governor was to have the initiative 
of all measures proposed to the council, five of 
whom were required for a quorum. 

Then followed certain restrictive provisoea 
before noticed. 

It was then directed that a copy of every such 
law or ordinance be transmitted to the home 
government, and her majesty was empowered 
by an order in council at any time within two 
years from the receipt thereof, to disallow the 
same. 

Irish affairs, or rather Irish orations, again 
occupied a disproportionate time in parliament, 
The Hibernian violence infected other members. 
On the 6th of December the House of Commons 
was turned into a bear-garden. On the follow- 
ing evening Mr. Abercromby, the speaker, after 
commenting in a tone of temperate rebuke on 
the insubordination of the house, solemnly de- 
clared that he would resign if such disgraceful 
scenes were repeated. 

Mr. O’Connell, after a fearful tirade of abuse, 
charged some Tory committees of the House with 
having been guilty of “foul perjury.” Lord 
Maidstone moved that he should be reprimanded 
in his place by the speaker. A turbulent dis- 
cussion ensued, and ended in the adjournment 
of the house. On the following day the debate 
was resumed. Upon a division the numbers 
were, for the reprimand 226, against it 197. As 
had been the case on more than one recent occa- 
sion, ministers were found voting with the min- 
ority. They pretended that a simple reprimand 
was not punishment enough—but they assuredly 
never thought of moving for any more severe 
penalty. On this occasion Lord John Russell 
was guilty of unusual heat and indiscretion. 
When Lord Maidstone first announced his in- 
tention of calling the great Lrish agitator to ac- 
count, he (Lord John) gave notice that, should 
that complaint be entertained by the house, he 
would bring forward on the same day an allega- 
tion of perjury made by the Bishop of Exeter, 
against certain members of the house.’ This 


"1 The obnoxious passage occurred in a charge to the clergy 
delivered by Dr. Philpot, the Bishop of Exeter, in 1886. He 
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strange and inconsiderate nienace entangled his 
lordship in considerable difficulties, A ‘Free- 
men and Parliamentary Electors Bill,” which had 
dropped in the preceding session, was re-intro- 
duced before the Christmas recess. It had two 
objectse—the one to relieve householders entitled 
to the elective franchise, by extending the time 
fixed by the reform bill for payment of their 
rates and taxes from April to October; the other, 
to remove the stamp-duty payable by freemen on 
their admission. The former branch of the bill 
met with considerable opposition on the conser- 
vative side of the house. In committee, Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe moved an amendment which, 
in effect, would have altogether annulled the 
rate-paying clauses of the reform bill. He was 
supported by Mr. Warburton, Colonel Evans, 
and Mr. Hume, but his motion was negatived by 
206 against 107. The bill itself, as originally 
framed, was carried through the commons by 
slender majorities, but was rejected by the lords 
on the second reading, on the 8thof March. The 
House of Commons, nevertheless, passed another 
bill, conceding the desired relief to freemen alone; 
but the session closed before the lords could take 
it into consideration. 

Mr. Grote made his annual motion for vote by 
ballot, and was out-voted by 315 to 198. It was 
noticeable that, although four cabinet ministers 
voted with Lord John Russell against Mr. Grote, 
yet Mr, Powlett Thompson, president of the board 
of trade, the two attorneys-general, the lord-ad- 
vocate, Sir George Grey, colonial under-secretary, 
Sir Henry Parnell, treasurer of the ordnance, 
Mr. J. Parker, a lord of the treasury, and Mr. 
E. J. Stanley, the very whipper-in of the Whigs, 
absented themselves from the division; while 
Mr. Bernal, chairman of committees, Mr. Robert 
Steuart, a lord of the treasury, and Sir Hussey 
Vivian, master-general of the ordnance, voted for 
Mr. Grote against ministers. In consequence of 
this, and of other indications, rumours of minis- 
terial discords and resignations became very 
current. 

Mr. Slaney moved for leave to introduce a bill 
for the protection of voters, by making it a mis- 
demeanour, with a summary process before magis- 
trates, for any landlord, customer, master, or 
other person to interfere with the independent 
exercise of the elective franchise. The motion 
was carried in a thin house by a majority of more 
than two to one: and there the matter rested. 

A bill was introduced by Mr. Warburton, and 
passed before the session closed, which had for 


said, in reference to the Irish temporalities bill, ‘‘In the dis- 
cussion of the measure in parliament, I felt it my duty to rest 
my resistance to it on this point—to denounce as treachery, ag- 
gravated by perjury, such an exercise of rights acquired under 
an oath not to weaken or disturb the Protestant religion.” 
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its object to extend to personal property the 
privilege hitherto confined to real property, of 
conferring a qualification for parliament. By 
this enactment an estate for life, or a term of 
years, of which thirteen shall be unexpired at 
the time of election, or personal estate and effects 
of any kind, within the United Kingdom, or the 
interest of dividends of such, may constitute the 
whole or part of the annual sum required to 
qualify a member. In the amount (£300 per 
annum) no alteration was made. The members 
for universities, and the eldest sons of peers, and 
of persons qualified to be knights of the shire, 
were, a8 matter of course, excluded from the 
scope of this statute. 

The events which had taken place in Canada 
had drawn down severe criticism upon Lord 
Glenelg (formerly Mr. C. Grant), the colonial 
secretary. Sir W. Molesworth moved for an 
address to the queen, declaring that her majesty’s 
present secretary for the colonies did not enjoy 
the confidence of the House of Commons or of 
the country, &c. Lord Palmerston said this was 
an attack, not upon Lord Glenelg alone, but upon 
the whole government. Lord Sandon moved as 
an amendment that an address should be pre- 
sented to the queen, expressing the regret of the 
house at the treasonable movements in Canada, 
and their determination to support her in the 
suppression of the revolt, and the establishment 
of a sound constitution for those colonies; but 
representing also the opinion of the house that 
the present evil state of things in Canada was 
mainly owing to the want of foresight and energy, 
and to the ambiguous, dilatory, and irresolute 
course of her majesty’s ministers. The dehate 
occupied two nights; and, on a division, Lord 
Sandon’s motion was negatived, but by a ma- 
jorrty for ministers of only twenty-nine, the num- 
bers being 316 to 287. 

The anti-slavery agitation had not been set at 
rest by the abolition bill. Complaints were raised 
against the negro-apprenticeship system, and a 
cry was made for the immediate admission of 
the emancipated slaves into all the rights of free 
labourers. Public meetings and petitions were 
put very actively in operation. Lord Brougham 
opened the parliamentary discussion on the 29th 
of June, and before the session closed there was 
passed “An act to amend the act for the aboli- 
tion of slavery,” containing various provisions 
giving further protection to the negro-apprentices, 
and enforcing such regulations of the former act 
as had been disregarded by the planters. 

There were very long and very warm debates 
on the Irish poor-law bill. Mr. O’Connell vio- 
lently opposed the measure. He declared that 
he was opposed to the introduction ef any poor 
laws whateoever into Ireland. After various 
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amendments, the bill, however, was carried 
through both houses. The Irish municipal cor. 
porations bill, having struggled with difficulty 
through the commons, was so altered in the lords, 
particularly by an amendment of Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s, that it came to a dead stop. The amend- 
ments were altered in the commons; a useless 
conference was held between the two houses; and 
finally the commons rejected their lordships’ 
amendments. The Irish tithes commutation bill 
was finally carried during the session, but without 
the appropriation clause, which ministers had 
abandoned. In the course of the debates on this 
subject, Sir Robert Peel frankly acknowledged 
that he was quite ready to support a moderate 
reform of the established Anglican church in Ire- 
Jand. Lord Brougham censured ministers for 
abandoning the appropriation clause, which, if 
properly carried into effect, might have greatly 
increased the means of popular education in Ire- 
land. 

In the course of a debate on the customary 
annual grant of £8928 to the Irish Catholic col- 
lege of Maynooth, Lord Morpeth made the first 
allusion in parliament to the new Oxford school 
of divinity which we now denominate Puseyism. 
He said that these doctrines, which of late had 
become very fashionable at Oxford, had a strong 
savour of Romanism; and he read some extracts 
from a book which proceeded from that univer- 
sity, entitled the Remains of the Itev. R. H. 
Froude, and which certainly contained much that 
was averse to Protestantism. 

The policy of the government with respect to 
Spain was once more severely criticised. Colonel 
Evans, who had been recently appointed a knight 
commander of the Bath, was present in the house 
to vindicate his own conduct, and the conduct of 
his legion. He extenuated much that had heen 
set down in malice, or carelessness, or sheer 
ignorance; but he could not disguise the facts 
that the expedition had been a calamitous failure, 
and that great and cruel wrong had been done 
to the brave people of the Biscayan provinces. 
Sir Henry Hardinge contended that Sir De Lacy 
Evans had by no means made out his case; and 
he proceeded to quote passages from various books 
and documents published by officers who had 
served in the legion, all tending to corroborate 
the prevailing opinion on the subject, and to show 
that the dreadful sufferings of that corps were of 
the most revolting nature, and that both the in- 
subordination of the legion, as well as the punish- 
ments it provoked, were excessive. 

In the upper house the quadruple treaty, and 
the constructions put upon it by ministers, were 
censured by the Duke of W. . Lord 
Brougham, the Earl of Aberdesa, gnd gthers. 
It was contended that that treaty did net-oblige 
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us to blockade the coast of Spain as we had been 
doing. ‘‘Ministers,” said the duke, “ought to 
explain what they mean by the obligations of the 
treaty.” The premier, Lord Melbourne, was ob- 
liged to confess that it was in no respects a treaty 
of alliance offensive and defensive with the Queen 
of Spain against the rest of the world—that any 
power had a right to assist Don Carlos, But, he 
added, whether the exercise of such right would 
lead to a war was another question. 

Ministers had conceived a prejudice against our 
volunteer yeomanry cavalry. This force had been 
reorganized in 1831, and at that period it con- 
sisted of 18,330 men; it was this year reduced by 
government by the amount of 4709 men. This 
step excited a good deal of dissatisfaction, more 
especially in the rural districts. Sir Robert Peel 
censured the reduction of this truly national and 
inexpensive force. He denied that the yeomanry 
would be useless in time of war. It was true 
they could not garrison towns. But was there 
no danger of collision with the people at such a 
period? One of the most valuable points in this 
force was, that so long as it continued in exist- 
ence, there was a dormant spirit in being, which 
might at any moment be called into activity for 
the protection of property. On the one hand, 
the loyal enjoyed a consciousness of strength and 
security; on the other, there was a dread of force, 
which awed the turbulent into peace. With re- 
spect to the inconvenience of summoning the 
vicinage in aid of the civil power, he had heard 
it alleged with great surprise; for it was one of 
the Saxon principles of the British constitution 
to impose on the vicinage the maintenance of the 
public peace. 

Lord John Russell spoke of promoting a far 
more efficient and constitutional force—a good 
militia; but he did nothing in this direction, and 
when the Whigs left office, little more remained 
of our old militia than a scarcely visible staff. 

A bill was carried through both houses for the 
abolition of arrests for debts on mesne process. 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd introduced a bill for ex- 
tending the duration of copyrights to authors; 
but it met with no success. An international 
copyright bill was, however, passed during the 
session. It empowers her majesty in council 
to direct that the authors of books published 
abroad shall have a copyright here, provided 
there be a reciprocal protection in favour of this 
country, in the state in which such publications 
first make their appearance. 

A bill was brought in by Lord Denman, the 
lord chief-justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
which aimed at a considerable alteration in the 
practice of administering oaths in courts of jus- 
tice. It was divided into two parts, the first 
being framed with a view to declare and restore 
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the common law of England, which allows any 
person who offers to speak the truth, according 
to the form binding on his conscience, to be ad- 
mitted as a witness. Such an enactment was 
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rendered uecessary by reason of certain difficulties 
which existed in Ireland, in the case of Presby- 
terians, who are sworn after a form of their own, 
and whose testimony could not on that account, 
according to the construction put upon a certain 
Irish statute passed in 1783, on some occasions 
be received in a court of justice. The noble and 
learned lord said, that the second and more im- 
portant part of his bill, which provided that per- 
sons believing an oath to be unlawful, should be 
permitted to make affirmation in lieu thereof, was 
founded on a similar principle with the first. If 
it were not fit to impose on a witness an oath in 
a form which he thought unlawful, or which he 
did not consider to be binding, it was equally 
wrong and impolitic to impose any at all upon 
an individual whose conscience would not per- 
mit him to be sworn. The best principle was, 
in the learned lord’s opinion, to elicit the truth 
in the form the most binding upon the con- 
sciences of the witnesses, and he appealed to the 
example of the Quakers and Moravians, whose 
affirmation was found by experience to answer 
all the purposes of the most solemn oath. He 
then presented a petition from certain inhabitants 
of London, who, though neither Quakers nor 
Moravians, thought oaths opposed to their duties 
as Christians, and in some cases had suffered 
severe hardships in consequence of their con- 
scientious scruples. 

The House of Lords, however, was not prepared 
to sanction so sweeping an innovation as would be 
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implied in the entire abolition of the sanction of 
the oath; and after an endeavour upon the part of 
Lord Denman to modify his measure, with a view 
to diminish the prevailing objections, the bill was 
lost by a majority of thirty-two to sixteen. 

The first clause of the bill was afterwards em- 
bodied in a separate statute, and passed the legis- 
lature in the course of the session. And the 
principle of the second clause was, by another 
act, extended to persons who had been Quakers 
or Moravians, though they might have since 
seceded from those sects. 

Several complaints were made in the House of 
Lords during the session respecting the mode 
pursued by the lord-chancellor in the nomination 
of magistrates in England and Scotland. It was 
more than insinuated that the noble and learned 
lord had no other than political motives for many 
of his appointments, and considerable dissatisfac- 
tion was the result amongst the conservative 
lords-lieutenants of counties. Being attacked on 
this point by Lords Harewood and Warwick, the 
chancellor, Lord Cottenham, defended himself 
with great spirit. He said he fully approved of 
the old-established custom of the lord-chancellors 
consulting the lords-lieutenants with respect to 
appointments to the magistracy, but that he could 
not consgnt to be told that he was not to exercise 
his own discretion, or that he was to put the great 
seal to any list that might be forwarded to him. 
But his lordship could not disprove the fact that 
he had almost invariably preferred Whig to Tory 
magistrates—even as the Tories when in power 
had preferred men of their own party to Whigs. 

The new poor laws again came under discussion 
in the House of Commons; but ministers would 
allow of no mitigation to their severity. 

Lord John Russell moved the re-appointment 
of a committee on church lands. He estimated 
the net revenue of the Church of England at 
£3,439,767, and calculated that this incOme would 
admit of a considerable increase. He denied that 
he had any intention of subtracting from this 
fund for education of the people, or for any other 
lay purpose. Mr. Liddell observed, “that govern- 
ment had been driven on to this mischievous 
question, which would unsettle men’s minds and 
properties, hy the clamour of persons strongly 
their supporters, but little distinguished asfriends 
of the church;” and he moved two sweeping 
amendments, the latter of which was lost only by. 
a majority of eleven, the numbers being, ayes 
254, noes 265. And here, for the present, the 
matter rested. 

Reprobating any compulsory system, Lord 
Brougham addressed himself to the subject of an 
improved national, universal education, and 
moved two bills, by the provisions of which he 
hoped to remove the jealousies and antipathies 
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of the dissenters. One of the bills (both were 
conceived in a fuir, impartial, enlightened spirit) 
was read a first time, but did not again come 
under the consideration of parliament during 
this session. 

The appointment of Lord Durham, and that 
nobleman’s conduct in Canada, had been very far 
indeed from giving universal satisfaction. Com- 
plaints were raised in parliament against the 
enormous expenses of his mission, and, in defend- 
ing his lordship, ministers were well-nigh left in 
a minority. But the most terrible castigation 
inflicted on ministers and their noniinee was in- 
flicted in a single speech by Lord Brougham. 

The minor proceedings in parliament, and an 
infinitude of debates, unattended by any impor- 
tant result, must be passed over in total silence. 

On the 28th of June, the coronation of the 
young queen took place, amidst universal re- 
jeicing. London had never witnessed so gay a 
sight, or seen so many approving happy faces. 
The country had half emptied itself into the 
capital; the multitude assembled all along the 
line of procession, from Buckingham Palace to 
Westminster Abbey, was countless; yet was there 
no disorder, no accidents; and, on that day, even 
the pickpockets seemed to have suspended their 
operations, for fewer offences than ordiggry came 
within the cognizance of the police. Next to her 
majesty and the Duke of Wellington, the per- 
sonage most cheered by the English people was 
the duke’s old adversary, Marshal Soult, who had 
been sent over by Louis Philippe, as ambassador 
extraordinary, to attend the coronation. 

About a month before the coronation, some 
astounding and almost incredible occurrences took 
place in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, where 
2» madman had set himself up as a saint and pro- 
phet, and more. John Nicholls Thom, a respec- 
table yeoman and maltster and corn-factor of 
Cornwall,’ bad become deranged in his intellect. 
Some years ago he had abruptly left his home, and 
made his appearance in the county of Kent, under 
the style and title of Sir William Courtenay, 
Knight of Malta. He had a tall advantageous 
person, which he set off by arich and unusual cos- 
tume; his countenance was strikingly handsome; 
he had received a tolerable education, and his 
insanity and frenzy made him eloquent. Hesoon 
became famous among the men of Kent; the 
populace, attracted at first by his romantic ap- 
pearance, flocked around him with enthusiasm, 
and even the superior classes of society furnished 
him occasionally with partizans. In the year 
1833, he became a candidate for the represénta- 
tion of the city of Canterbury, and actually foond 
plenty of people mad enough, or thoughtless 
enough to support him, for he polled 350 votes 
on the conservative interest. Shortly after this 
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he was convicted of perjury, and sentenced to 
six years’ transportation. Thom re-appeared in 
Kent, in the spring of the present year (1838), 
where his conduct was far more extravagant than 
before; and the infatuation of the peasantry kept 
pace with it. To his political pretensions he 
now added others of a religious character; and 
his claims to a divine mission, and even to divine 
attributes, were implicitly recognized by some 
of the poor Kentish boors, so that he was ac- 
knowledged as another Messiah; and to the farm- 
labourers he made very inflammatory speeches, 
representing to them that they were oppressed 
by the laws in general, but more particularly by 
the new poor law. He told them that if they 
would place themselves under his conimand he 
would soon be king of Kent, and they should sit 
on his right hand on the day of his coronation. 
A farmer having had’ his men seduced from their 
employment, at this time thade an application 
for their apprehension, and a constable of the 
name of Mears, assisted by two others, proceeded 
on Thursday morning (the 31st) to execute his 
mission. After a little parley, Courtenay in- 
quired which was the constable, and on Mears 
replying that he was, he immediately produced 
a pistol, and shot him; after which he inflicted 
a wound upon him with a dagger, and then with 
the assistance of some of the excited labourers, 
he threw the body into a ditch. The two other 
constables rode hastily back to the magistrates, 
who deemed it expedient to send off to Canterbury 
for military aid. A party of soldiers soon arrived, 
accompanied by several magistrates. But by this 
time the whole body of rioters had retreated into 
the depths of Bossenden Wood, where the pseudo- 
prophet was shouting, and encouraging his fol- 
lowers to behave like men. On perceiving the 
soldiers coming up through the glades, he ad- 
vanced to meet them, and deliberately shot the 
commanding officer, Lieutenant Bennett, of the 
45th regiment, who was a few paces in advance 
of his party; whereupon the soldiers fired and 
killed his murderer. As Thom fell to the earth, 
he exclaimed—‘ I have Jesus in my heart!” In 
a few seconds ten lives were lost, and several of 
the rioters badly wounded. After the maniac 
had fallen, a woman was seen kneeling over him, 
washing his face, and endeavouring to pour water 
through his hard-closed lips. She said she had 
followed him with a pail of water, because he 
had told her, that if he fell, and she put water 
between his lips, he should arise again in a month. 
One of the prisoners told Major Armstrong, that 
they would have attacked 2000 soldiers, having 
been persuaded by the prophet that, while fol- 
lowing him, they could not be shot. Some of 
his followers affirmed that they had seen the 
prophet shoot at a star in the heavens and hit it, 
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and that they had seen the star fall plump into 
the sea. He had told them that he had come to 
earth on a cloud, and that on a cloud he should 
some day be removed from them. 

Dense must have been the cloud of ignorance 
which overhung these fair, rural districts, scarcely 
fifty miles from our capital, and barely four from 
Canterbury, the metropolis of the Anglican 
church! The delusion of those Kentish peasants 
was so great that for some time after the poor 
madman’s death and burial, they expected to see 
him rise again and place himself at their head. 
Further tumults were apprehended, but none 
took place. The peasants retired quietly to their 
wonted labours, and soon began to wonder why 
they had quitted them. It is said, however, that 
even now, after the lapse of more than twenty 
years, a few enthusiasts make pilgrimage to the 
green sward in Herne-hill Churchyard which 
covers the mortal remains of their reputed saint. 

A few years earlier the case might have been 
otherwise, but now judge and jury shrank from 
visiting the temporary insanity of the poor boors 
with condign punishment. Two were trans- 
ported for life, one was transported for ten years, 
and six were sentenced to be imprisoned for one 
year with hard labour and one month’s solitary 
confinement. 

The great event of the year was the entire sup- 
pression of the unjustifiable, mad insurrection in 
Canada. The resolutions passed by the British 
parliament in reference to Canadian affairs dur- 
ing the preceding year brought matters to a crisis, 
and in Lower Canada the colonists broke out into 
open revolt. For the purpose of dispersing the 
insurgents and arresting their leaders, the govern- 
ment authorities sent Colonel Gore with a strong 
military force to the villages of St. Denis and St. 
Charles, both on the right bank of the Riche- 
lieu, where they were collected; but on arriving at 
St. Denis on the morning of the 23d of Novem- 
ber, after a very fatiguing march of twelve hours, 
the colonel found the revolters, to the number of 
1500, advantageously posted in the village, with 
a large stone house strongly fortified at the en- 
trance, and other formidable defences. He at- 
tacked them, but was met with such a stout re- 
sistance that he was compelled to retire, with a 
loss of sixteen men in killed and wounded, and a 
tield-piece, the only cannon he had brought along 
with him. Two days after, Lieutenant-colonel 
Wetherell attacked St. Charles, only seven miles 
distant from St. Denis, and succeeded in burning 
the village, and putting its defenders to the rout; 
upon which, the successful rebels at St. Denis 
abandoned their position, and fled with their 
compatriota into the United States, leaving their 
bravest leader, Wolfred Nelson, a prisoner. 
These successes enabled Sir John Colborne, the 
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British commander-in-chief, to march his whole 
disposable force against the county of the Two 
Mountains, on the north of the Ottawa, where 
the disaffection had commenced, and was in 
greatest force and violence. On the 14th of De- 
cember he reached the fortified village of St. 
Eustache, on the left bank of the Ottawa, upon 
which the greater part of the rebels fled; but 
400 fortified themselves in the church and ad- 
joining buildings, and defended them against the 
whole British force, until both church and vil- 
lage were set on fire, when they retreated, after 
losing more than half their number in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. Awed by this defeat, 
the rebellious habitans of that district made an 
unconditional surrender, and were allowed to 
escape unpunished, notwithstanding the injuries 
they had inflicted upon the British residents, 
Of the chief leaders of this unfortunate outbreak, 
four were killed, eight were taken, and nine 
escaped, among whom were Mr. Papineau, the 
principal author of the mischief, who fled to 
New York as soon as hostilities commenced. 

This rising in Lower Canada had been the sig- 
nal of revolt in the upper province, where the dis- 
contented were summoned to action hy a mani- 
festo in which the wildest proclamations of the 
old Puritans of England were outdone. It told 
the Canadians that they had been hood winked 
by Baal’s ministers, and tampered with by wolves 
in sheep’s clothing; and it summoned them in the 
name of the Lord of hosts to buckle on their 
armour, and go forth to make the crooked paths 
straight, and the rough places plain. Instead of 
suppressing this rebellion at the outset, the dan- 
gerous plan of Sir Francis Head, the governor, 
was, to allow it to gather toa height and then 
crush it; and for this purpose, he had cleared 
the province both of soldiers and warlike muni- 
tions, thereby inviting the enemy's approach. 
They fell into the trap, and on the 4th of De- 
cember (1837) Toronto was suddenly invested 
by a body of armed rebels, numbering, as was 
supposed, about 3000, commanded by M‘Kenzie, 
the editor of a republican newspaper, Van Eg- 
mont, a Bonapartean officer, Gibson, a land-aur- 
veyor, Lount, a blacksmith, and others of a simi- 
lar stamp. But the militia were speedily as- 
sembled, the townhall put in a state of defence, 
and the rebels attacked with such spirit, that 
they were effectually routed and dispersed. 

By these vigorous proceedings the rebellion 
would have been conclusively extinguished both 
in Upper and Lower Canada, had not the embers 
been fanned and kept alive by the “sympath- 
izers” of the United States. M‘Kenzie, Papin- 
eau, and their associates, who had taken shelter 
in New York, could find recruits in abundance 
among the Americans; and on the 13th of De- 
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cember, several hundreds of their citizens, under | the rebels. 
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They issued an “ordinance” im- 


the command of a certain Mr. Van Renaselear, | porting that Wolfred Nelson and seven others 
took possession of the small wooded island called | therein named, had acknowledged their partici- 
Navy Island,’ in the Niagara river, about three | pation in high treason, and submitted themselves 


tailes above the falls, and within the territory 
of Canada, where they proceeded to fortify them- 
selves, and open their fire upon the Canadian 
shore, which was only 600 yards distant. As 
the communication of this hostile garrison with 
the mainland was kept up by a small steamer, 
called the Caroline, Colonel M‘Nab, who was 
appointed to keep watch upon Navy Island, re- 
solved to capture or destroy the vessel; and for 
this purpose sent a party of militia in boats, who 
boarded the Caroline after a desperate struggle, 
set it on fire, and sent it in flames down the river, 
to be extinguished in the mighty waterfall. Soon 
after, Navy Island itself was invested, and the 
garrison, instead of resisting, hastily and silently 
decamped on the 14th of January (1838). Thus 
dislodged froin their strgnghold, the American 
sympathizers and Canadian patriots attempted a 
border warfare, and made incursions across the 
boundary at various points; but wherever they 
tried to establish a footing they were dislodged, 
and as often as they attempted an open fight 
they were defeated. It was a petty, but most 
annoying warfare, commenced on the part of the 
Americans not only without cause, but without 
formal proclamation; and although their own 
government endeavoured to suppress these out- 
rages, and sent troops to the frontier for the 
purpose, these free-born citizens laughed at the 
prohibitions of their rulers, and continued to 
carry on this war of brigandage by their own 
sovereign and irresponsible authority. 

While matters were in this state in Canada 
the ministry at home were not satisfied with Sir 
Francis Head, who resigned, and was succeeded 
by Sir George Arthur till the arrival of Lord 
Durham. When Lord Durham arrived in Canada 
with his great powers, his object was not to punish 
but to conciliate these revolutionists. His lord- 
ship landed at Quebec on the 29th of May, and 
expressed himself highly gratified “with the more 
than friendly feeling which seemed to animate 
the assembled multitude.” Like Sir Francis 
Head and other governors, Lord Durham re- 
ceived contradictory instructions from Lord 
Glenelg and the colonial office. On the 28th of 
June his lordship appointed a special Canadian 
council, which consisted of only five members— 
namely, Vice-admiral Sir Charles Paget, Major- 
general Sir James Macdonnell, Colonel Couper, 
the governor’s military secretary and princépal 
aide-de-camp; Colonel Grey, and Mr. Charles 
Buller. This council thought fit to take pro- 
ceedings against a few of the most notorious of 

1 See plan, vol 111 p 332 
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to her majesty’s pleasure; and that Papineau, 
with fifteen others also named, had absconded; 
and that it was enacted, that it should be lawful 
for her majesty to transport Nelson and his seven 
associates to Bermuda during pleasure, there to 
be subjected to such restraints as should be 
deemed fit; and further, that if any persons of 
either of the above parties were found at large, 
or within the province without permission, they 
should be deemed guilty of high treason, and, on 
conviction of being so found at large, or coming 
within the province, should suffer death. The 
ordinance further empowered the governor for 
the time being, to grant, whenever he should 
think fit, permission to all or any of the above- 
named individuals to return to the province and 
reside therein. By a special clause, two other 
classes of persons, respectively implicated in the 
murders of Lieutenant Weir and of one Joseph 
Chartrand, were excluded from the operation of 
the ordinance, and also from the benefit of any 
amnesty which might hereafter be proclaimed. 
The ordinance was accompanied by a procla- 
mation of amnesty, which declared that, with 
the exception of the persons named therein, and 
whose cases were thereby provided for, all per- 
sons then in custody and charged with high 
treason, or other offences of a treasonable nature, 
or who had withdrawn themselves from justice 
beyond the limits of the province, should, on 
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their homes. It also announced that no further 
proceedings would be taken against any persons, 
with the above exceptions, on account of political 
offences theretofore committed, 

The gazette which communicated these in- 
struments to the public contained also the fol- 
lowing notification:—“We are authorized to 
state that his excellency the governor-general is 
actively engaged in the preparation of measures, 
which will, as soon as it may be possible, be em- 
bodied in ordinances of the governor and special 
council, relative to a jury law, a bankrupt law, 
municipal institutions for the whole province, 
general education, the establishment of registry 
offices, and the equitable commutution of feudal 
tenures.” The exception in point of law was im- 
mediately seized upon at home, and objections of 
2 more popular and general nature were raised 
in parliament, in the country, and by the news- 
paper press. All this led to Lord Durham’s 
entire overthrow. 

Meanwhile the prisoners excepted from the 
amnesty were deported to Bermuda. Sir Stephen 
Chapman, the governor of the Bermudas, was at 
once struck with his own want of legal authority 
in the matter; and the law-officers of the crown 
in that colony assured him that he had no power 
to impose, nor legal means to enforce, any re- 
strictions upon the said prisoners with a view to 
their detention or otherwise. With this opinion 
before him, Sir Stephen at first doubted whether 
it would be expedient to allow the prisoners to 
be even landed on the island. He, however, re- 
solved to receive them, and was content to exact 
from them their parole of honour, that, during 
their residence in the Bermudas, they would con- 
fine themselves within such limits as might from 
time to time be prescribed by the authorities, 
But Sir Stephen wrote to implore Lord Durham 
to remove these troublesome detenus as soon as 
possible, and not to send him any more. 

The main attack upon Lord Durham was 
opened in the House of Lords by Lord Brougham, 
on the 30th of July. His lordship showed how 
utterly the Canadian ordinance was at variance 
with the law. No power, he contended, to inflict 
pains and penalties upon individuals who had 
uot been brought to trial was conferred upon 
Lord Durham. General laws for the good gov- 
ernment of the colony he might make, but sub- 
ject to an exception which restrained him from 
altering any act of the British parliament. Now 
the ordinance in question contravened the pro 
visions of the Act 7 Wm. III., “For the trial 
of treasonable offences.” If Lord Durham had 
the power of dispensing with that act, he might 
condemn, in every case, as traitors, men against 
whom no witness had been examined, and into 
whose alleged offences no inquiry had been made. 

Vou. IV. 
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Lord Glenelg observed that Lord Durham had 
been placed in a situation of extreme difficulty. 
On one side were parties calling for extreme pun- 
ishments—on the other there was a demand for 
a complete amnesty. Lord Durham adopted a 
middle course; and when his decision was an- 
nounced it gave general satisfaction throughout 
the colony. 

Lord Brougham replied, that whatever the 
noble earl was desirous of doing in this respect 
might have been accomplished without a breach 
of the Jaw. If he had said to parties accused or 
suspected, “I won't bring you to trial if you con- 
duct yourselves properly,” he would have effected 
his object in a legal manner. But instead of 
doing this, he said, “I shall send you to Bermuda, 
and if you leave that island I declare you guilty 
of high treason.” 

Lord Melbourne, after adverting to the very 
extraordinary circumstances of the country which 
Lord Durham was called upon to govern, said it 
was not fair to the steps they had already taken, 
or just to the interests of this great empire, to 
dwell with such rigid criticism upon the first 
anomaly which might appear upon the face of 
these measures, or to lay stress upon every dis- 
parity which might exist between the practice in 
Canada and in this country. If the house con- 
sidered that the powers intrusted to Lord Dur- 
ham had been imprudently or unjustly exercised, 
it behoved them unquestionably to interfere. 
But if they did not see ground for such inter- 
ference, then, said the noble lord, there is but 
one other course—to exercise some confidence, to 
place some reliance, instead of constantly inter- 
rupting proceedings by perpetual comments on 
them, and weakening your own authority by con- 
demnations which it is not intended to follow up. 
All governments, continued Lord Melbourne, had 
their faults and their errors, their ingenita vitia; 
and, in consequence of party spite, of political 
attacks one upon another, of personal dislikes 
and animosities, the enemies of the country, 
whether foreign or domestic, have always found 
their greatest assistance and encouragement in 
the bosom of the legislative assemblies of this 
country. His lordship gave up all that part of 
the ordinance which related to Bermuda, as illegal; 
but he contended that the rest was perfectly legal 
and warranted by the powers which parliament 
had conferred on Lord Durham. 

Lord Brougham brought in a bill “To make 
temporary provisions for the government of 
Lower Canada,” and for indemnifying those who 
had acted under the ordinance. This bill in the 
end became in fact a bill of indemnity, The en- 
tire ordinance was annulled; and those who had 
been sent to the Bermudas were set at liberty, 
and allowed to return to Canada, without suffer- 
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ing any further penalty, without giving any 
further security for their good behaviour. 

The pride of Lord Durham was wounded, was 
cut to the quick. Conceiving that ministers had 
not supported him as they ought to have done, 
his lordship—without having been recalled, with- 
out having obtained leave to return, without so 
much as giving notice that he would return— 
hurried down to Quebec, and there embarked for 
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England in the month of November. And for 
this precipitate conduct some there were who 
thought that Lord Durham was amenable to im- 
peachment, The only way in which government 
resented his unprecedented step was to order that 
the usual salute with which the governors of colo- 
nies were welcomed at their return, should not be 
fired at his landing. He in consequence made his 
wife resign her place in the queen’s household. 
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NEW political element, under the 
name of Chartism, was now to 
enter upon the scene. Great as 
were the concessions of the reform 
bill to the popular demands, they 

; had not satisfied the general crav- 
ing; aiid those who are, in modern phrase, termed 
the “masses,” and who numerically constitute 
the bulk of the nation, felt as if their wants and 
their claims had been overlooked. They alleged 
that the suffrage had not been sufficiently ex- 
tended, the durations of parliament shortened, 
the voters protected from the pressure of undue 
influence, and their representatives placed under 
proper control. The reform was not a radical 
one, and could not be such, unless there were 
annual parliaments, universal suffrage, vote by 
ballot, and dutiful representatives, who should be 
paid a daily wage like themselves, and be the 
implicit mouth-pieces of their constituents; and 
without such parliaments, they declared it im- 
possible that the will of the nation could be suf- 
ficiently expressed, or its collective interesta pro- 
moted. These views, also, were not confined to 
one particular class, but comprised the disap- 





pointed and discontented of all ranks and parties, 
who found at least some one point in the people’s 
charter upon which to take their stand. Thus, 
besides comprising the old radical reformers, 
who felt that their progress had been arrested 
mid-way, there were Tory chartists in abundance 
who hated the new poor law, with its work- 
houses, its stinted diet, and separation of parents 
and children, and who were opposed to a repeal 
of the corn laws, which they regarded as the best 
check upon the despotism of the mill-owners, 
and the preponderance of the manufacturing 
over the agricultural interests. The same ranks 
comprised indifferently the men who thought 
that the reform had gone too far and that it had 
not gone far enough. To these might be added 
the destitute peasantry by the thousand, who 
felt that, be the government what it might, they 
were still in starvation, and still consigned to 
neglect; and factory operatives, and the miners 
of our collieries, who squandered their weekly 
wages by the week, and had nothing in reserve 
when an evil day arrived. Such was the spirit 
which had been gathering and growing among 
the people since the passing of the reform bill, 
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but which, not until the present year (1838), was 
publicly recognized under the name of Chartism. 

It was in autumn that this spirit began to die- 
play itself among the working classes of the 
manufacturing districts. The great political evil 
which they felt was starvation, and they had been 
taught that this could only be removed by uni- 
versal suffrage and the other four points of the 
“‘people’s charter,” which was now drawn up 
and put in circulation. Their favourite form of 
meeting was in the open air, and at night by 
torchlight, by which such an aspect of mystery 
was imparted to the occasion as allured the 
weak and daunted the apprehensive. The doc- 
trines usually propounded at their meetings can 
be best understood from a specimen of those held 
forth at a monster meeting which took place at 
Kersal Moor, near Manchester, where the num- 
bers assembled did not fall short of 200,000. 
Mr, Fielden, the member for Oldham, was called 
to the chair, while the principal speaker was 
Mr. Stephens, a dissenting clergyman. ‘The 
principle of the people's charter,” said this rever- 
end orator, “was the right of every man that 
breathed God’s free air, or trod God's free earth, 
to have his home and his hearth, and to have 
happiness to himself, his wife, and his children, 
as securely guaranteed to him as they are to 
every other man whom the Almighty has created. 
The question of universal suffrage,” he added, 
‘was after all a knife and fork question. If any 
man asked him what he meant by universal suf- 
frage, he would tell him, he meant to say that 
every working man in the land had a right to 
have a good coat and hat, a good roof over his 
head, a good dinner upon his table, no more 
work than would keep him in health, and as 
much wages as would keep him in plenty, and 
the enjoyment of those pleasures of life which a 
reasonable man could desire.” Whatever might 
be thought of these principles in the abstract, 
there could be no doubt of the interpretation 
they would receive from a fierce, lawless, and 
hungry mob, And the hearers were not left in 
ignorance of the manner in which such doctrines 
should be enforced. ‘I am speaking,” he con- 
tinued, “to hundreds of thousands, three out of 
four of whom have, iu all likelihood, left their 
arms at home to-day. And why have they left 
them at home? Because you were afraid to 
bring them. [Here the speaker was interrupted 
by cries of “No.”] No! why then have you left 
them behind you? Why? because the borough- 
reeve and constables of Manchester have de- 
clared that they repose the fullest confidence in 
the peaceable and loyal character of the people. 
If they had not made that declaration, I should 
have come myself armed to this meeting; I 
should have brought 10,000 armed men with me; 
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IT should have moved, had there been a necessity 
for it, an adjournment of this meeting for a 
month, and I should have exhorted every man 
in the country capable of bearing arms, to flock 
to his standard, and under it, to fight the battles 
of the constitution.” 

Such belligerent sentiments as these, when 
uttered by a minister of religion, were not likely 
to be modified by secular orators; and accord- 
ingly at the various meetings, which became 
more numerous during the following year, the 
people came to the rendezvous armed with mus- 
kets, stakes, and bludgeons, ready alike to resist 
the royal troops should they assail them, or to 
become themselves the assailants, and establish 
their doctrines by physical force, if such should 
be thought necessary by their leaders and ad- 
visers. Musters for military discipline were 
frequent, in which the workmen at night were 
divided into parties, each under the command of 
a captain, put through the regular evolutions, 
and informed that all this marching and counter- 
marching was designed for something very dif- 
ferent from mere amusement and empty parade. 
Warlike tracts and broadsheets were also sent 
forth upon the art of street warfare in towns, in 
which it was shown how a mob armed with 
pikes, and standing shoulder to shoulder, would 
be an equal match for the regular infantry, and 
able to drive any amount of cavalry before them. 
The general impression among them was, that 
forbearance and petition were useless, that govern- 
ment had conceded its utmost and would grant 
nothing further, and that the “five points of the 
charter” must be established, not in a faithless 
House of Commons, but on the field of battle, 
and through the death-struggle of a civil war. 
And besides these demonstrations by which the 
insubordination and violence of the former radi- 
calisms were outdone, a new mode of annoyance 
was devised by these chartists, either to show 
their contempt of religion or hostility to the 
Established church: this was, to march in large 
bodies, and with an air of military bravado, to 
the parish church, and take possession of the 
pews, to the exclusion of the regular congrega- 
tion, while in several cases they previously an- 
nounced their purpose to the clergyman, and in- 
timated to him the text from which it was their 
will that he should preach to them. 

While this formidable appearance of chartism 
at the beginning of the year 1839 was enough 
to perplex the ministry, another subject of trouble 
was the combination of the manufacturing in- 
tereat against the corn laws, and the great strug- 
gle upon the subject which was evidently at 
hand. Having failed also to secure the confid- 
ence of the adverse party, and loat that of their 
own, the shifts to which the ministers had re- 
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course in their unpopularity only made their 
cause more unpopular, and their tenure of office 
more precarious. They endeavoured to identify 
the youthful sovereign with their cause; and it 
was noticed with general reprobation, that the 
premier was incessant in his attendance upon the 
queen, and had all but established himself as a 
regular inmate of the royal dwelling. Another 
unfortunate step by which the ministry endea- 
voured to strengthen themselves, was their close 
alliance with O'Connell; for although this union 
secured for them the support of the Irish repre- 
sentation, the agitator and his party were so un- 
popular both in England and Scotland, that the 
price for such uncertain support was too great 
for the sacrifice, as they thereby lost the confid- 
ence of the Protestant community. It was by 
these Irish members that the ministerial majori- 
ties had for some time been effected, and such a 
circumstance could not fail to wound alike the 
national and religious spirit of England and 
Scotland. Chartist insurrections, corn-law agi- 
tations, and Protestant jealousies, were now the 
predominant subjects of popular feeling, as well 
as parliamentary debate, and they continued to 
pervade the course of public events until time, 
conciliation, and new interests had produced 
their usual effects, For the present, however, 
the Whig government was weak and tottering, 
and the public tranquillity interrupted. 

Such was the state of governinent and the 
nation at large when the parliament met on the 
Gth of February, 1839, and was opened by the 
queen in person. After announcing our rela- 
tionships with foreign countries, and the pro- 
spect of peace which continued uninterrupted, 
our troubles in North America were thus alluded 
to: “I have to acquaint you, with deep concern, 
that the province of Lower Canada has again 
been disturbed by insurrection, and that hostile 
incursions have been made into Upper Canada 
by certain lawless inhabitants of the United 
States of North America. 

“These violations of the public peace have 
been promptly suppressed by the valour of my 
troops, and the loyalty of my Canadian subjects. 

“The president of the United States has called 
upon the citizens of the Union, to abstain from 
proceedings so incompatible with the friendly 
relations which subsist between Great Britain 
and the United States.” 

In adverting to the more imminent but more 
delicate subject of our internal troubles, the 
speech thus touched upon them: “TI have ob- 
served with pain the persevering efforts which 
have been made in some parts of the country, to 
excite my subjects to disobedience and resistance 
to the law, and to recommend dangerous and 
illegal practices. For the counteraction of all 
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such designs, I depend upon the efficacy of the 
law, which it will be my duty to enforce upon 
the good sense and right disposition of my people, 
upon their attachment to the principles of jus- 
tice, and their abhorrence of violence and dis- 
order.” 

Before the commencement of the debate upon 
the address in the House of Lords, and even be- 
fore the speech had been read, Lord Durham 
asked the premier when he intended to lay upon 
the table that information respecting the affairs 
of Canada which was referred to in her majesty’s 
speech. Lord Melbourne replied that it would 
be produced as soon as ministers had an oppor- 
tunity of examining its contents. This intima- 
tion of delay, however short, gave great dissatis- 
faction to Lord Durham; and means were pre- 
sently found for printing and publishing his 
famous “report,” which was given in its original 
state, unmutilated by cfficial caution. 

In the debate on the address, the Duke of 
Wellington said that, although hundreds after 
hundreds of the persons who assailed the loyal 
portion of the Canadian population had been 
captured, so ineffectual seemed the laws, that 
there had been no punishment, and no abate- 
ment put to the outrages. “Unless vigorous 
steps are speedily taken,” said his grace, “you 
will find your province of Upper Canada treated 
much as Texas has been!” He entreated govern- 
ment to consider this as a great national war; to 
remember that it involved the highest national 
interests; to remember that it behoved them to 
proceed on a large scale of action if they desired 
to bring it to a safe and satisfactory conclusion. 
Without entertaining any doubt of the intentions 
of the president of the United States, his grace 
could not but feel regret when he saw American 
citizens coming armed into our territories, armed, 
too, with cannon belonging to the United States; 
nor could he avoid feeling astonishment when he 
was assured that it was out of the power of the 
American government to prevent such transac- 
tions. 

The corn laws were prematurely forced into 
debate. Lord Melbourne stated that these laws 
had been, ever since the formation of the present 
government, an entirely open question, a question 
on which the members of the administration had 
formed distinct opinions. “ Unquestionably,” 
said he, “the majority of these gentlemen are 
favourable to a change in the present system; 
but I am not willing to go into any debate on 
the corn laws now; I strongly wish to avoid it; 
but I have no reluctance to state my individual 
opinion on the subject: that opinion is, that 
though I am not prepared to pledge or bind my- 
self to the maintenance of the present system as 
the best pomsible, I am not, at the same time, 
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prepared, either as a member of parliament or | able nobleman had ot only kept aloof from the 
as a member of the government, to pledge my- | political questions of the day, but was distin- 
self, from any information which I have, to an} guished by his acts of kindness and charity to 
alteration of the law as it stands.” persons of every creed and party; and notwith- 
In the preceding year, which had witnessed | standing the most active search, and large re- 
insurrection and civil war in Canada, an Anglo- | wards offered by government for the apprelien- 
Indian army had been marched into the coun-| sion of the murderer, the culprit and the cause 
try of the Afghans, and a struggle had been com- | of the crime remained equally undetected. A 
menced with the Chinese. Lord Brougham, | deed so foul and so audacious could not be passed 
having some anticipations of the mannerin which over in silence in parliament. Lord Roden 
the Afghanistan war would terminate, called the | moved for a committee on the state of Ireland. 
attention of parliament to the extensive opera- | He was supported by the Duke of Wellington 
tions of this war. His lordship said that because | and by Lord Brougham, and opposed by Lord 
the King of Persia had done something that our | Melbourne and Lord Plunkett. Upon a divi- 
East India statesmen did not like, they must, | sion there appeared for Lord Roden’s motion 
forsooth, march an army to dethrone the King | sixty-three, and against it fifty-eight; ministers 
of Cabool. “Of these Afghan kings he would | were thus outvoted by five. This proceeding in 
say nothing. It would not be possible to say | the House of Lords gave them singular dissatis- 
much good of any of them. But what kind of , faction. On the very next day Lord John 
mman were we now about to set up? A preten- | Russell rose in the commons and announced his 
der—a mendicant pensioner on our charity—a | intention of taking the opinion of that house on 
man twice dethroned because he was hateful to | the government of Ireland in late years, This 
his people in Cabool! The only reason for pre- | subject, together with the Irish municipal cor- 
ferring him to Dost Mohammed, now on the | porations bill, &c., occupied the house for a very 
throne, was, that the one was the legitimate and | Jong time. In the course of the debates Mr. 
the other only the popular sovereign, whom the | O’Connell, and most of his tail, disclaimed the 
people preferred. Very different was our policy | duty of obedience to ministers, and were exceed- 
on this side of the Cape of Good Hope, where | ingly personal and intemperate. 
men recognized particular sovereigns because | The interference of the legislature on the subject 
they happened to be the choice of the people, | of West Indian slavery had irritated the minds 
while they countenanced the rejection of others, | of the legislative assemblies in several of our 
who, possessing a legitimate character, were ex- | West Indian colonies. In Jamaica the planters 
pelled by their subjects. Our empire in India| had become almost as mutinous as the Lower 
was founded on opinion. He hoped sincerely | Canadians. The governor, Sir Lionel Smith, 
that this opinion would not now be weakened | had been compelled to prorogue that assembly, 
by its being found that we had marched six | who had declared that the parliament of Great 
hundred miles to the north-west of India on a! Britain had violated their inherent rights, &c. 
speculation of dethroning one king and putting | A ministerial bill to suspend the existing consti- 
another in his room.” | tution of Jamaica for five years was intrusted to 
In the month of February a great number of | the hands of Mr. Labouchere, and was now 
petitions began to appear, in either house, against | brought into the House of Commons as a specific 
the continuance of the corn laws. Lord Brougham | for the cure of Jamaica insubordination. This 
moved that they should “be referred to a com- | brought matters to a crisis. The increase of un- 
mittee of the whole house, and that evidence be | popularity to the Whig ministry was incalculably 
heard at the bar.” The motion was opposed by | great. Sir Robert Peel could put his foot upon 
Lord Melbourne and the Duke of Wellington, | this tyrannical bill, and stand out as the cham- 
and was negatived without a division. <A simi- | pion of liberty against Whiggish despotism, Sir 
lar motion was made in the House of Commons | Robert admitted that the conduct of the Jamaica 
by Mr. Villiers, but this was rejected by a large | assembly was open to censure, but, in his opinion, 
majority. Several members of the government | a far greater amount of blame was attaching to 
voted with Mr. Villiers on this question. the course which had been taken by the minis- 
An event had occurred on the first day of this | try. It was impossible not to be aware of the 
year, which compelled the attention of parlia-| serious consequences involved in the mode of 
ment to the troubled condition of Ireland. The | proceeding now projected by ministers. It was 
Ear! of Norbury, while walking with his steward | proposed to suspend in a free colony the popular 
in the shrubbery near his own house at Kilbeg-| form of government which had existed for 200 
gan, in the county of Meath, suddenly fell down, | years, and after a short interval of abeyance to 
mortally wounded by a shot that was fired by | revive it again. But was this so very easy of 
some assassin from behind a hedge. This ami-| accomplishment? Ina country, moreover, which 
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had always been accustomed to impose its own | wards substituted for it. On the 3d of May, in 
taxation, it was in contemplation to vest in a | opening the debate upon the question that the 


governor and council, with three commissioners 
appointed by the crown, the authority of levying 
taxes to the amount of £500,000 of money; 
and this at the same time that Lord Durham, in 
his report on Canada, recommended them to 
make the executive officers responsible to the 
control, not of the crown or home government, 
but of the popular colonial assembly. Another 
matter for grave consideration was, whether by 
exhibiting the emancipation of the negro as in- 
compatible with a representative form of govern- 
ment, those who were desirous of the complete 
abolition of slavery were not deterring the slave- 
holding portion of the United States from the 
adoption of their experiment. This was, more- 
over, @ measure calculated, in no slight degree, 
to alarm other colonies that were in the enjoy- 
ment of a similar form of government. 
important considerations, said the right honour- 
able baronet, called upon them to consider most 


—_ 





speaker do now leave the chair, Sir Robert Peel 
could not help expressing his disappointment that 
it had not been found practicable to come to some 
arrangement with regard to the government of 
Jamaica, without any party conflict, or even any 
serious division of opinion on the course to be 
pursued. He had looked in vain for any message 
delivered to the house lamenting the necessity, 
while it recommended the measure of suspending 
the functions of the representative assembly of 
Jamaica. The temporary abrogation of a popu- 
lar form of government in Canada in the preced- 
ing year was by no means a precedent to be fol- 
lowed, lest it might seem to be a practice of the 
parliament to suspend a popular constitution 
every session. Up to this very hour, said the 
right honourable baronet, the colonists were en- 


Many |, tirely unaware of the heavy penalty about to be 


inflicted on them; they were without any intima- 
tion of these heavy accusations, and a most care- 


maturely whether no other alternative could be | ful examination of all the papers bearing on the 
adopted than the abolition of the constitution. | subject, enabled him to declare his most sincere 
The insolent language used by the assembly had , opinion that there was no vindication in justice 


been pleaded in justification of those proceed- 
ings; but could there be a more dangerous ground 
for legislation than the intemperate demeanour 
of a popular assembly? No popular government 
could be maintained for an hour if that ground 
were held to be justifiable. The assembly of 
Jamaica had possibly no inconsiderable grounds 
for provocation. When it was proposed last 
year to abolish the remaining term of negro 
apprenticeship, ministers very justly met the de- 
mand with a refusal, alleging that the national 
faith was pledged to the maintenance of the bill, 
or rather it was pledged to the full term of ser- 
vice, and that, independently of this considera- 
tion, it was better for it to continue till its pro- 
per expiration. This was right. But what did 
the house thiuk of the governor of Jamaica 
holding language to the assembly, to the effect 
that though parliament had refused to curtail 
the apprenticeship, they ought, nevertheless to 
terminate it of themselves? When they found 
the executive authority combining with, perhaps 
he ought not to say physical force, but with the 
influence of numbers, no option was left them 
but to do that which the government at home 
refused to sanction, and abolish the apprentice- 
ship. The colonial assembly was then entitled 
to some little indulgence. 

On the 23d of April, Sir Robert Peel stated 
that he would allow Mr. Labouchere’s bill to be 
read pro formd. Counsel could then be heard at 
the bar against the measure. Counsel were then 
heard, as, indeed, was the case on almost every 
atage of thie bill, and the one which was after- 


or in equity for the method upon which they 
were on the point of entering. “There are,” said 
Mr. Canning in 1824, “three possible modes in 
which parliament might deal with the people 
of Jamaica. By the application of direct force 
we might crush them with a finger; we might 
harass them with fiscal regulations, restraining 
their navigation; or we might pursue the slow 
and steady course of authoritative admonition. 
Now, I am for trying first that which I have 
last mentioned. I trust we shall never he 
driven to the second; and, with respect to the 
first, I will only now say, that no feeling of 
wounded pride, no motive of questionable ex- 
pediency, nothing short of real and demonstrable 
necessity, shall induce me to moot the awful 
question of the transcendental power of parlia- 
ment over every dependency of the British 
crown. That transcendental power is an arcanum 
of the empire which ought to be kept back within 
the penetralia of the constitution. It exists, but 
it should be veiled. It should not be produced in 
cases of petty refractoriness or temporary miscon- 
duct, nor. indeed, on any occasion short of the 
utmost extremity of the state.” Adopting the 
sentiments of that great statesman, he was not 
prepared to admit that the necessity had arrived 
for bringing the transcendental power from the 
penetralia of the temple; and only wished the 
house would be made to perceive the probable 
consequences of the double precedent now about 
to be set up, and the general uneasiness that would 
be caused in other colonies, with half the force 
of his own deep conviction. 
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Sir Robert severely criticised every part of the her majesty’s service. With reference to all the 
bill, The adjournment of the debate was moved | subordinate appointments below the rank of a 
by Mr. M‘Lean, who opened the discussion on the | lady of the bed-chamber, he should propose no 
Monday following, maintaining that in this mea- | change to her majesty; and, with respect to the 
sure, a3 in Mr. Fox’s India bill under Geo. IIL. | superior class, he took it for granted they would 
the real object of the Whigs was to lay hands on | relieve him from any difficulty by at once relin- 
the colonial power and patronage. Mr. Grote | quishing their offices. At the same time he 
declared he was unable to discern in this bill | thought it vf great importance, as an indication 
any prospect of benefit to the blacks, while it be- | of her majesty’s contidence, that certain offices 
trayed many tokens of severity towards the white | in the household of the higher rank, if not volun- 
population. Mr. Goulburn observed that none ! tarily relinquished by the ladies holding them, 
of its supporters had defended the bill upon | should be subject to some change, although in 
the grounds on which it had been introduced. | several instances the absence of all political feel- 
They all maintained that it was not possible for | ing might render any such change unnecessary. 
n body who had been accustomed to rule over | But to this proposal he had received by letter 
slaves to make the laws necessary for those per- | her majesty’s reply in the negative. 
sons who had been emancipated. Gentlemen in Upon receipt of this letter, he (Sir Robert) had 
that house were called upon to support this bill | written » long letter to the queen, explaining 
on the grounds that it favoured the interests of | why he considered it indispensably necessary that 
humanity—a delusive expectation; for it is well | he should have that public proof of her majesty’s 
known that in the United States emancipation | entire support and confidence, which would be 
had been combated with redoubled acrimony since | afforded by the permission to make some changes 
this country had given freedom to the slaves in | in that part of the household which her majesty 
her colonial possessions. Was it, indeed, to be | had resolved on maintaining entirely without 
hoped, continued Mr. Goulburn, that Virginia, | change. “Could I,” continued Sir Robert, “look 
Carolina, or Maryland, could ever be brought to | around me at this stormy time, and not see that 
liberate their blacks, when the people of those | it was my absolute duty to this country, and 
countries were given to understand by the Bri- | above all to her majesty, to require that every 
tish parliament that emancipation was not pos-| aid that could be given me should be given? 
sible without the abolition of existing free insti- | What werethe questions which would immediately 
tutions—that emancipation and constitutional | press for my decision? The state of India—the 
government could not go together? Lord Stan- | state of Jamaica—the state of Canada—would 
ley called this one of the most arbitrary measures | all require my immediate consideration. - I also 
that had ever been presented to a British House | considered the internal state of this country; 1 
of Commons. Lord John Russell closed the de- | looked at the chartists—I saw insurrection in 
bate with a declamation against some former | our provinces—I saw the letter of the noble lord 
adherents who were about to desert him. The | opposite (Lord John Russell), inviting the re- 
house then divided, when there appeared, against | spectable part of the population to form them- 
the bill 289, and for it only 294. Upon this ma- | selves into armed societies for resisting outrage. 
jority of five, the Melbourne cabinet sent in their , Surely in addition to the ordinary difficulties 
resignation. besetting the course of a prime minister, there 

A week was allowed for the formation of anew | are circumstances that render that position at 
cabinet. On the 13th of May, after the lapse of | the present moment peculiarly onerous and 
those seven days, Sir Robert Peel proceeded to | arduous. I should have had to begin the govern- 
detail all the facts necessary for the explanation | ment ina minority. Who can conceal from him- 
of his failure in forming it. At the queen’s desire, | self that my difficulties were not Canada; that 
he had waited upon her so soon as Lord Mel- | my difficulties were not Jamaica; but my diffi- 
bourne had resigned. Her majesty had already | culties were Ireland—(ironical cheers). I admit 
invited the Duke of Wellington to assist her in | it fully, and thank you for the confirmation of 
the formation of a government, and the duke had | my argument, which those cheers afford. And 
advised her majesty to send for him (Sir Robert) | what isthe fact? 1, undertaking to be a minister 
as the person best qualified to undertake the | of the crown, and wishing to carry on public 
duties of prime minister. He had accordingly | affairs through the intervention of the present 
waited upon her majesty; and it was not until | House of Commons, in order that I might exempt 
the following day that any difficulty or miscon- | the country from the agitation and possibly the 
ception arose to lead to his relinquishing his at- | peril of a dissolution—I, upon that very question 
tempt to form a new administration. That diffi- | of Ireland, should have begun in a minority of 
culty related exclusively to the portion of the | upwards of twenty members. A majority of 
royal household which is filled by the ladies in | twenty-two had decided in favour of the policy 
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of the Irish government. The chief members of | university of Cambridge, by the opposition, The 


the Irish government, whose policy was so ap- 
proved of, were the Marquis of Normanby and 
the noble lord opposite, the member for York- 
shire (Lord Morpeth). By whom are the two 
chief offices in the household at this moment 
held? By the sister of Lord Morpeth and the 
wife of Lord Normanby. 

“But the question is, Would it be considered 
by the public that a minister had the confidence 
of the crown, when the relatives of his immediate 
political opponents held the highest offices about 
the person of the sovereign? My impression de- 
cidedly was that I should not appear to the 
country to be in possession of that confidence, 
and that impression I could not overcome; and 
upon that impression I resolved to act. Who 
were my political opponents? Why, of the two 
I have named, one, the Marquis of Normanby, 
was publicly stated to be a candidate for the very 
same office which it was proposed I should fill, 
namely, the office of prime minister. The other 
noble lord (Lord Morpeth) has been designated 


former gentleman was chosen by a majority of 
eighteen, the numbers being 317 against 299. 
Since the year 1833, the sum of £20,000 had 
been annually granted by parliament in aid of 
the great work of national education. It was 
now felt that much more ought to be done for 
this important object, Lord John Russell pre- 
sented a ministerial plan. He proposed that the 
president of the council and other privy council- 
lors, not exceeding five, should form a board, to 
consider in what manner the grants made by 
parliament should be distributed. He also stated 
that, in his opinion, the first object of such a 
board should be, the establishment of a good 
normal school, and that in order to make such a 
school as perfect as possible, attention should be 
mainly directed to four objects: Ist, religious 
instruction; 2d, general education; 3d, moral 
training; 4th, habits of industry applied in 
learning some trade or profession. The project 
was opposed by the high-church party, who con- 
sidered that sufficient security would not be given 


as the leader of this house; and I know not why | to the church; and it was opposed still more vehe- 
his talents might not justify his appointment in ' mently by the dissenters, who conceived that in 


case of the retirement of his predecessor. Is it 
possible—I ask you to go back to other times; 
take Pitt or Fox, or any other minister of this 


a state education, in a country where church and 
state were linked together, sufficient cousidera- 
tion would not be paid to their several tenets. 


proud country, and answer for yourselves this! After some very interesting debates in both 


question—is it fitting that one man shall be the 
minister, responsible for the most arduous charge 
that can fall to the lot of man; and that the wife 
of the other—that other his most formidable po- 
litical enemy—shall, with his express consent, 
hold office in immediate attendance on the sove- 
reign? Oh, no! 
could not consent to this.” 

Lord Melbourne’s cabinet was, therefore, re- 
stored; but it was weakened and without prestige. 
On the 27th of May, as soon as the ministry had 
been reconstructed, the house met for the election 
of a new speaker in the room of Mr. Abercromby, 
who had three weeks previously declared his in- 
tention of resigning, having no longer sufficient 
strength to perform the arduous duties imposed 
on him by the office. He had on that occasion 
received through Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
Russell the highest testimonies as to the esteem 
in which he was held by the two great parties, 
not only for his conduct in the chair, but also 
for his strenuous exertions to improve the mode 
of conducting the private business of the house. 
This worthy son of the brave, good, and morally 
great General Sir Ralph Abercromby, had since 
been called to the House of Peers by the title of 
Lord Dunferniline. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre, member for North Hants, 
‘was proposed for the vacant chair by the minis- 
terialists, and Mr. Goulburn, member for the 


houses, the matter was left to rest nearly as it 
was before. Lord Brougham brought forward a 
plan of his own, but the consideration of it was 
adjourned until the next session. 

The affairs of Canada long engaged the atten- 
tion of parliament. On the 3d of May, Lord 


I felt it was impossible—I ; Melbourne presented the following message from 


the queen :-— 

“Her majesty thinks it proper to acquaint the 
House of Lords, that it appears to her majesty 
that the future welfare of her majesty’s subjects 
in Upper and Lower Canada would be promoted 
by the union of the said provinces into one pro- 
vince for the purpose of legislation, from and 
after the period to be fixed by parliament. 

“Her majesty therefore recommends it to the 
house to consider such measures as may be sub- 
mitted to them for that purpose. 

“Her majesty is persuaded that the House of 
Lords will be careful to combine a due regard for 
the peace and security of these important pro- 
vinces with such provisions as may be conducive 
to the welfare of England, and the permanent 
freedom and prosperity of her North American 
provinces.” 

The act for the union of the provinces was not, 
however, passed until the 23d of July, 1840, 
ministers in the meanwhile having recourse to 
temporary measures, which were most severely 
criticised by Lord Lyndhurst. 
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A second Jamaica bill was passed, after it had 
undergone important amendments in the upper 
house, by which it was restored to the form 
originally proposed by Sir Robert Peel. It al- 
lowed time to the assembly to re-enact the annual 
laws, without which the affairs of the island 
could not proceed; and invested the governor 
in council with power to renew those laws, if, 
after the expiration of two months, the assembly 
should have separated without re-enacting them. 
This measure, which was declared by the minis- 
ters to be only better than none, was finally 
passed on the 9th of July. 

The question of the Portuguese slave-trade— 
a trade still actively pursued —was brought under 
discussion in the commons by Sir Robert Inglis. 
Lord Palmerston, secretary for foreign affairs, 
confessed that, after four years spent in negotia- 
tion, a note had just been received from Lord 
Howard de Walden, our ambassador at Lisbon, 
in which it was stated that he no longer enter- 
tained any hopes of procuring the asseut of the 
Portuguese cabinet to a treaty for the suppression 
of the traffic. It was therefore the intention of 
the government, after having laid on the table 
the whole of the papers relating to their inter- 
course with Portugal, to introduce a bill, which 
should give to her majesty’s cruisers and com- 
missioners the same right of search, with regard 
to slave-trading vessels met with below the line, 
which they already possessed in the case of those 
which were found north of the equator. A bill 
was accordingly introduced on the 10th of July, 
and passed throughout all its stages sub silentio, 
until it arrived at the second reading in the 
House of Lords. On this occasion the Earl of 
Minto thought it necessary to make a short state- 
ment of the present condition of the law relating 
to the slave-trade, and the existing treaties be- 
tween Great Britain and Portugal, before he 
entered into any explanation of the objects of the 
present bill. The most important treaty was 
that of 1815. The slave-trade was declared ille- 
gal, and Portugal undertook to bring about even- 
tually its entire abolition, consenting in the 
meantime not to suffer her flag to be employed 
in that traffic for any other purpose than to fur- 
nish slaves for her own transatlantic dominions, 
Iu consideration of this concession, Great Britain 
agreed to remit the balance of a debt, amounting 
to £600,000, due by Portugal to this country; 
which was thus paid down to Portugal as the 
price of her compliance. Lord Minto went on 
to say that notwithstanding this and other solemn 
engagements, the traffic had been almost entirely 
carried on under the flags of Portugal and Spain. 
With the latter country, however, we had con- 
cluded a very efficient treaty, which gave us the 
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trade, without waiting till they had taken on 
board their miserable cargo, and there were hopes 
that this would have the effect of thoroughly ex~- 
tinguishing it. It was therefore extremely de- 
sirable that we should obtain similar conditions 
from Portugal. 

The Duke of Wellington admitted that the 
object of all the treaties of 1810, 1815, and 1817, 
was to arrive at the total suppression of the in- 
famous traffic in question, nor could there be any 
doubt but that this country had a full right to 
call upon Portugal to carry the obligation she 
had contracted effectually into execution; he con- 
tended, however, that the right of enforcing the 
due observance of such provisions did not lie 
within the province of parliament. 

When the house divided, the bill was rejected 
by thirty-eight against thirty-two. 

On the following evening Lord Brougham 
moved, “That an humble address be presented 
to her majesty, praying her majesty, by all the 
means within her majesty’s power, to negotiate 
with the governments of foreign nations, as well 
in America as in Europe, for their concurrence 
in effectually putting down the traffic in slaves; 
and also that her majesty will be graciously 
pleased to give such orders to her majesty’s 
cruisers, as may be most efficacious in stopping 
the said traffic, more especially that carried on 
under the Portuguese and Brazilian flags, or by 
Brazilian and Portuguese ships; assuring her 
majesty that this house will cheerfully concur 
with the other House of Parliament in whatever 
measure might be rendered necessary, if her ma- 
jesty shall be graciously pleased to comply with 
this prayer.” Lord Brougham assured the Duke 
of Wellington that in voting for this address he 
could not possibly stand committed to anything 
beyond a general declaration of readiness to 
countenance the government in any legitimate at- 
tempt to abolish the slave-trade. The resolution 
was agreed to, and ordered to be communicated 
to the other House of Parliament. In the com- 
mons Lord Palmerston brought in another bill, 
in the place of that which the lords had rejected; 
and this was eventually carried through both 
houses, after an amendment introduced by Lord 
Lyndhurst. The Duke of Wellington protested 
against the bill, as a breach of the law of nations, 
as a violation of national treaties, and as tending 
rather to encourage than to prevent the traffic 
against which its enactments were directed. 
And, in fact, the slave-trade has scarcely been 
diminished since the passing of the act, while 
new horrors have been added to it, in order that, 
at whatsoever risk, it might still be rendered 
profitable to those engaged in it, 

Mr. Grote made another unsuccessful motion for 


power of seizing vessels equipped for the slave- | the ballot. Mr. Attwood moved for a committee 
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of the whole house to take into consideration what 
was called the “national petition.” The honour- 
able agitator explained that this enormous instru- 
ment was signed hy no fewer than 1,200,000 per- 
sons, the élite of the working classes, who put for- 
ward five demands—1l. Universal suffrage. 2. 
Vote by ballot. 3. Annual parliaments. 4. Re- 
muneration of members for their attendance in 
parliament. 5. The abolition of the property 
qualification. The proposal was rejected by 235 
against 189. There followed very alarming riots, 
attended with extensive destruction of property 
at Birmingham; and ministers found themselves 
obliged to advance £10,000 out of the consoli- 
dated fund, for establishing an efficient police 
force at Birmingham, and to call for an addition 
of 5000 men to the army. Bills were also passed 
to improve the police in Manchester and Bolton, 
and to give more power to the justices of the 
peace for appointing constables, &c. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Spring 
Rice, took a cheerful view of the commercial pro- 
spects of the country. Our exports had consider- 
ably increased. The amount of deposits in the 
savings’ banks had also very much risen, notwith- 
standing the insubordination of the chartists, and 
the attempts which had been made to create a 
run upon those banks. After these explanations 
Mr. Spring Rice introduced the scheme for a 
uniform penny postage. This plan had been 
formed and matured by Mr, Rowland Hill, the 
brother of the late member for Hull, who had 
so excited the fury of the Jrish members: after 
many objections, and a long and stern opposition, 
the measure was carried. It has proved an in- 
estimable blessing to the community. 

Many other projected reforms were postponed 
by ministers, who felt that they had not parlia- 
mentary strength enough to carry them. At the 
close of the session, Lord Brougham affirmed that 
the country would be glad to see the conserva- 
tives restored to office; for they would, as a mat- 
ter of course, be compelled to grant reforms, and 
they would possess the power of passing mea- 
sures of administrative improvement, which the 
present cabinet had neither the will to introduce 
nor the means of carrying. 

The queen prorogued parliament on the 27th 
of August. Her majesty’s speech announced 
that, at last, a definitive treaty between Holland 
ind Belgium had settled the differences between 
those two countries, and had secured the peace 
of Europe from dangers to which it had been so 
long exposed. 

Shortly after the close of the session very con- 
siderable alterations were made in the cabinet, 
in the hope of gaining strength. The Marquis 
of Normanby changed places with Lord John 
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lor of the exchequer in lieu of Mr. Spring Rice, 
who was raised to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Monteagle, and soon after succeeded Sir 
John Newport, who was induced to retire upon 
a pension, in the post of comptroller of the ex- 
chequer, with a salary of £2000 per annum; Mr. 
Poulett Thompson was appointed to supersede 
Sir John Colborne in the government of Canada; 
the Earl of Clarendon took the privy seal; Mr. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay was made secretary 
at war, with a seat in the cabinet. Lord Howick, 
who had retired from the office into which Mr. 
Macaulay was placed, and who, while in it, had 
given great satisfaction to the army, now offered 
very satisfactory explanations of the reasons 
which had induced him to quit this enfeebled 
government. Mr. Charles Wood, secretary of 
the admiralty, and brother-in-law to Lord Ho- 
wick, resigned shortly after, and was succeeded 
by Mr. More O’Ferral. Two other Irish mem- 
bers were brought in, Mr. Wyse filling the va- 
cated seat among the lords of the treasury, and 
Mr. Shiel being created vice-president of the 
board of trade. Sir George Grey was taken into 
the cabinet; Mr. Labouchere became president 
of the board of trade in the room of Mr. Poulett 
Thompson; and Mr. Vernon Smith became under- 
secretary for the colonies. 

On the 23d of November, her majesty an- 
nounced to the members of the privy council as- 
sembled at Buckingham Palace, her intention of 
contracting a matrimonial alliance with the 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 

The chartists had created more or less confu- 
sion in all our manufacturing districts. Towards 
the close of the year, Frost, a bankrupt linen- 
draper, of Newport, in Monmouthshire (who some 
years before had been created a magistrate by 
Lord John Russell, in spite of a strong remon- 
strance), stirred up a miserable commotion in 
Monmouthshire. He persuaded a most unedu- 
cated rabble that they would all be made wealthy 
and happy by and through the charter, with its 
vote by ballot, annual parliaments, salaried mem- 
bers, division of property, &c.; that the charter 
was not to be obtained except by revolution be- 
ginning in civil war; and that he, John Frost, 
the broken linen-draper, was the man to conduct 
this revolution. He had correspondents; he had 
friends and allies among the chartists and union- 
ists of Birmingham, Manchester, Bolton, Shef- 
field; he had “sympathizers” all through the 
north, and surely these hardy men would not be 
inactive when he had struck his first good blow. 
The stoppage of the mail-coaches would be the 
signal—as agreed upon—for these heavy-handed 
heroes of Lancashire and Yorkshire to rise and 
be doing. One company of regular troops, com- 


Ruseell; Mr. Francis Baring was made chancel- , manded by a young lieutenant, und a few con- 
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stables under the orders of Sir Thomas Philips, 
the mayor of Newport, knocked Frost and his 
grand scheme on the head. On the evening of 
Sunday, the 4th of November, the insurgents, to 
the number of 4000 or 5000, moved down, through 
Tredegar Park, upon Newport. They marched 
in something like martial order, five abreast, 
armed some with guns, others with bludgeons, 
others with pikes or pick-axes. The troops were 
stationed in the Westgate Inn, on the market- 
place, the door of which was guarded by special 
constables, The insurgents called upon them to 
surrender, and, receiving a refusal, the word was 
given by Frost, or one of his superior officers, to 
fire; and a volley was forthwith discharged 
against the bow-window of the room wherein 
the military were stationed. At nearly the same 
moment, the rioters broke open a door of the inn, 
and poured through the hall into the house. 
Now was it time for the soldiers to look to them- 
selves; a moment's delay might have ended in a 
massacre. The word was given in the room to 
fire, aud the soldiers fired down the passage 
through which the Frostites were advancing. 
At the same moment Lieutenant Grey, with the 
worshipful mayor, who behaved with much more 
than common civic gallantry, and Sergeant Daley, 
opened each one of the shutters of the window 
that looked upon the street. A shower of slugs 
was immediately poured in by the insurgents, 
and the mayor and several other persons were 
wounded; but the oblique sides of the windows 
enabled the soldiers to open a severe raking dis- 
charge upon the mob, who, after standing a few 
rounds, broke away and fled in all directions, 
leaving behind them a good many killed or 
severely wounded. Frost was captured in the 
course of the evening 1n Newport. Zephaniah 
Williams, and one Jones, who were bringing up 
other columns of attack, but who arrived too 
late to take part in the action, and had no heart 
to begin a new one whien the first was over, dis- 
banded their men and fled. They were both 
captured shortly after, and were indicted with 
Frost and several others for high treason. A 
special commission, presided over by Sir Nicholas 
Tindal, the admirable chief-justice of the common 
pleas, was sent down to Monmouth to try the 
rioters. Sentence of death was recorded against 
Frost, Williams, and Jones: but the punishment 
was ultimately commuted to transportation for 
life. 

The coming events in Afghanistan were casting 
very black shadows before them. The sanguine 
and uninformed were looking only to the easy 
advance our armies had made to Cabool; the 
wary and well-informed—the Duke of Welling- 
ton and the few men like him—were thinking 
how that army would ever get back to the banks 
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of the Indus. The troubles in China went on 
increasing. 

The parliament was opened by her majesty 
in person on the 16th of January, 1840, The 
first paragraph of the speech announced her ap- 
proaching marriage. Her majesty congratulated 
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the parliament on the satisfactory termination of 
the civil war which had so long desolated the 
northern provinces of Spain; and mentioned as 
a subject of great satisfaction the success of the 
European and native troops in India, in the ex- 
pedition against Afghanistan. 

Both houses congratulated her majesty on her 
happy choice of a consort. With very little loss 
of time Lord John Russell moved “That her 
majesty be enabled to grant an annual sum, not 
exceeding £50,000, ont of the consolidated fund, 
for a provision to Prince Albert, to commence 
on the day of his marriage with her majesty, and 
to continue during his life.” Mr. Hume said that 
£21,000 per annum would be quite enough; and 
he moved an amendment to that effect, which 
was negatived by 305 against 38. Colonel Sib- 
thorp then moved that the grant should be for 
£30,000; and he was supported by Sir Robert 
Peel, and by all the conservative members, ex- 
cept Sir Robert Inglis; and upon a division this 
amendment was carried by 262 against 158, 
This was considered as a remarkable triumph over 
ministers, and as a plain proof of the uncertain 
tenure by which they held office. This auspicious 
marriage, a union of affection and mutual spon- 
taneous choice, instead of a mere political and 
state alliance, was solemnized on the l0th of 
February, and gave that satisfaction to all par- 
ties, which has continued to the present hour. 
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The government was very severely censured | only by a majority of twenty one, the numbers 
for the riots at Newport, and for the disorders in | dividing being 287 against 308, 
Yorkshire and elsewhere. Sir John Yarde Bul-| By this time dreadful news began to arrive 
ler moved a vote of want of confidence in minis- | from India—news of events which had scarcely 
ters, assigning, as the chief ground for such vote, | a parallel in British history. Hence fresh dis- 
the disturbed and unsatisfactory state of the | credit fell upon the existing government. At the 
country—a state which he mainly ascribed to the | same time ministers were warmly attacked for the 
system of popular agitation which ministers had | conflicting instructions they had sent out to our 
themselves nurtured and encouraged in preced- | officers and authorities in China. Sir Robert Peel 
ing years. He said that in Ireland a similar | most convincingly demonstrated that government 
system had been pursued, and had been carried ; had not furnished our chief superintendent there 
much farther than in England; that, instead of | with proper powers. Upon this China question 
checking or discouraging the chief author of these | the ministerial majority sank to nine. 
most unconstitutional proceedings, government | The affairs of Ireland were still more embar- 
had placed some of his family and connections in | rassing. They carried through both houses the 
situations of trust and emolument, and he had | Irish municipal corporations bill; but they were 
himself been received as a guest at the lord-lieu- | obliged to let drop their English and Irish regis- 
tenant’s table. Another ground which rendered | tration bills, and their scheme for settling the 
her majesty’s ministers, in Sir John Y. Buller’s | poor law in Ireland. 
opinion, undeserving of the confidence of the | The finances of the country now preseuted such 
country, was the apparent coalition with those | an aspect that the commons were obliged to look 
who were uniformly hostile to the Established | the affairs of the nation fairly in the face. An 
church of this realm. On first taking office these | alarming deficiency was apprehended. There 
ministers had declared that they would put an | had been already, in the course of three years, 
end to all sinecures and unfair pensions, and they ! an actual deficiency of six millions; and the chan- 
had endeavoured to bring all former governments ! cellor of the exchequer (Mr. Baring) seemed not 
into disrepute by denouncing their corruption ready with any measure by which to make this up. 
and extravagance in these matters. “And yet,” | Mr. Ewart made an unsuccessful motion for 
said Sir John, “in spite of all their professions, | the total abolition of capital punishments. Mr. 
they had really made a more corrupt use of the , Serjeant Talfourd brought in a bill for securing 
patronage of the crown than any of the govern- | to authors and their families a longer enjoyment 
ments which preceded them. Only the other ' of the profits of copyrights. He was opposed by 
day they granted £1000 a year as a pension to a! Mr, Warburton, by Mr. Joseph Hume, and others, 
gentleman who retired from his sinecure office, and found himself under the necessity of dropping 
in order that he might be succeeded by the retir- | the measure The bill was not the wisest which 
ing chancellor of the exchequer.” Another , might have been framed; but itcertainly contained 
ground of complaint was the uncertainty attend- | more generous principles than Lord Mahon’s 
ing all their measures. Lord John Russell voted bill which Mr. Macaulay helped in carrying 
last session against the introduction of the vote | through parliament in 1842. 
by ballot, and regretted that the honourable mem- | In consequence of a message from the crown, 
ber for Edinburgh should not have more maturely , a bill was passed appoiuting his royal highness 
considered his opinions on this subject. And Prince Albert regent, in the possible event of 
now, what was the case? The honourable meim- her majesty’s decease, during the minority of her 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. T. B. Macaulay) was children. On the 11th of August the queen went 
secretary at war, and a member of the cabinet. down to the lords and prorogned parliament. 
The honourable baronet alluded to another point ' The speech stated that she was engaged, in concert 
as being important. Lord Melbourne had re- | with the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prus- 
cently presented at court to the young and vir- | sia, the Emperor of Russia, and the sultan, in 
tous queen, just about to enter the holy state | measures intended to affect the permanent pacifi- 
of matrimony, the notorious Robert Owen, who | cation of the Levant, and to maintain the in- 
was opposed to marriage, who was opposed to | tegrity and independence of the Ottoman empire 
every branch or portion of Christianity — who | —that the violent injuries inflicted upon some of 
entertained, and who had long been publicly lec- | her subjects by the officers of the Emperor of 
turing upon, projects and views identical with | China had compelled her to send to the coast of 
those entertained by the chartists and John Frost! | China a naval and military force. 
The honourable baronet was seconded by Alder-| But the abscrbing subject now was the terribla 
man Thompson. The motion was defeated, but | disasters in Afghanistan, 
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Dread of a Russian invasion upon our Indian possessions—Lord Auckland appointed Governor-general of India— 


His participation of the popular apprehension—Improbability of a Russian invasion of India—Former wars of 
the Afyhana—Successes of the ‘‘ Lion of Lahore”—The Persians brought into the country by the Indian wars 
—Dread of the influence of Russia upon India through her predominance in Persia—The Persians besiege 
Herat—The governor-general’s plan to defend India against the Persians and Russians—The Simla proclaina- 
tion—British expedition to Karrack—The siege of Herat raised—Preparations for a campaign in Afghanistan 
—Improvidence of the measure—It is disapproved of by Sir Henry Fane— Unpropitious opening of the cain- 
paign—Faithlessness of the Ameers of Scinde—Military errors in the advance of our army beyond the Indus 
—Deceitful tokens of success at the commencement of the war—Sir John Keane, the British commander, 
raised to the peerage-—Forebodings of a reverse—Continued errors and mismanagement of the campaign— 
Afghanistan apparently subdued—~-Proceedings in the British parliairent at the opening of 1841—Decline of 
the Whig administration —The Jewish disabilities bill rejected—Motion for the appointment of a minister of 
public education—The motion withdrawn—Statement of finance—Its unpropitious aspect—The question of the 
corn laws introduced—The ministry out-v oted—It continues in office—New parliament assembled— Continued 
unpopularity of the ministers—They resign—Members of the new cabinet—Sir Robert Peel appointed premier 
— H's first proceedings—Hirth of an heir to the British throne—Events in India—Conspiracy and outbreak 
against the British in Cabool—Assassination of the British officiala—Disasters to our army in Cabool—lIts 
fatal retreat—Its ignominious surrender—Treaty with the Afghans for a safe retreat—Disgraces and miseries 
with which the campaign closes—<A ffairs of Turkey—Mediation of the allied powers between the sultan and 


Mehemet Ali—A treaty signed—Aid given to Turkey —Mehemet’s army driven out of Syria. 


GT was in the East that the chief interest 
3 | of British history was now contained, 
>| and it was to the disasters of our 

arms in Afghanistan that the atten- 
x| tion of our statesmen was principally 
confined. 

At this period our Indian empire was bounded 
by the great sandy desert which extends from 
the jungles on the Ghara, in the hill territories 
of Gurwal, to the sea. To the north-west, beyond 
this desert, lay the Punjab, of which Runjeet 
Sing was the sovereign. Beyond the Punjab, 
and south of Independent Tartary, was the region 
called Cahool or Afghanistan, lying directly be- 
tween the Punjab and Persia. It was to this 
remote and ominous spot in the map of India 
that the attention of our Anglo-Indian rulers 
was now directed, and apparently not without 
reason; for it was through the plains and moun- 
tain passes of Cabool, that the tide of conquest 
from the Caspian, the Black Sea, or the Medi- 
terranean had hitherto overflowed the fertile re- 
gions of India; and the histories of Alexander 
the Great, Tamerlane, Baber, and Mahmoud, the 
conquerors of Hindoostan, who had all entered 
by this route, had confirmed the ancient proverb, 
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territory of Persia, nothing interposed between 
them and our Indian empire but Cabool and the 
Punjab. 

When this epidemic dread was at the strong- 
est, a civilian was Governor-general of India. 
Hitherto, the natural practice had been adopted 
of ruling our eastern empire by a soldier, and thus 
maintail ing by the sword the conquest which the 
sword had won. Had this principle been adopted 
on the present occasion, a military viceroy’s ex- 
perience would have taught him to treat this fear 
of Russian invasion as a bugbear. He would 
have calculated from the difficulties of the march 
the improbability of such an attempt being mace, 
or the impossibility of its success even if it should 
be hazarded. But the present governor-general, 
Lord Auckland, a very amiable nobleman, who, 
since the accession of the Whigs to power, had 
passed through the various offices of president of 
the board of trade, master of the mint, and first 
lord of the admiralty, had seen no military ser- 
vice. It was supposed on this account that he 
would be sure to prefer the pacific and non-inter- 
fering system to every other. But he had not 
been long in India when he was infected with 
the prevalent dread, and driven by his inexperi- 


that no one can be king of India without first | ence into an unnecessary war—a war attended 


being lord of Cabool. Here, then, was the ques- 
tion at issue: Might not Russia, which had now 
obtained a predominant influence in the govern- 
ment of Persia, be tempted to use that influence 


not with conquest and aggrandizement, not with 
an increase of security to ourselves and to our 
allies and dependants, but with defeat, frightful 
disasters, and such an amount of disgrace as never 


for the invasion of our Indian possessions? Her | fell upon our arms in any part of the world. 


armies being ‘once introduced into the friendly 


His lordship admitted into his entire confidence — 
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Captain Alexander Burnes, and other stirring 
over-confident officers of the Company, who were 
impatient for opportunities of distinguishing 
themselves as soldiers or diplomatists, or as both, 
and whose groundless alarm had been worked 
upon by Russian emissaries, who confidently pre- 
dicted the speedy invasion of India by their 
countrymen, and the reduction of the whole 
country within the dominion of the czar. Asa 
boast, the threat should have been despised; as 
a political device and snare, it should have been 
carefully investigated and exposed, instead of 
being adopted as a ground of the most hazardous 
expedition to which the British arms in India 
had ever been summoned. It had been pointed 
out by a foreign writer’ that if all the powers of 
the Russian empire were exerted in equipping 
an army for the invasion of India, and if that 
mighty army, overcoming obstacles that were 
scarcely to be overcome by an army of any size, 
reached the western borders of Beloochistan in 
safety, with its complete appointments, a descent 
hy the British on Bushire would put us in pos- 
session of all the communications of that army, 
compel Persia at her peril to act against it, and 
place the rear of that army and the line of its ad- 
vance and relief completely at our mercy. More- 
over, it had been shown pretty clearly, that for 
Russia to send an army as far as the eastern 
border of Persia was impossible; and our own 
experience has now convinced the most sceptical, 
that were the Russians there,*the mountain tribes, 
without our intervention, would cut off their sup- 
plies, destroy their cattle, and seize their baggage. 
We could, any day, cut an expedition from the 
westward to pieces, by landing a force at Bushire, 
where the coast country, with our commanding 
fleets and uninterrupted supplies, would furnish 
a base of operations from which Europe and 
Asia united together could not drive us. It 
had further been shown that a Russian army 
would take twice the time to march from their 
farthest to our nearest Indian frontier, that the 
armies of England would occupy in being wafted 
from the banks of the Thames to the banks of 
the Indus: and that during the interval, our 
fleets might annihilate the navy of the czar, or 
blockade it, and render it utterly useless in the 
Baltic and in the Black Sea? But these simple 
considerations were despised or overlooked by 
Lord Auckland and the incompetent diplomatists 
whom he had taken into his counsels, and it was 
the Russian bughear that was the primary cause 
of all our woe, and of all our shame. As the 
Mahrattas had been thoroughly conquered, the 
Pindarees extirpated, the Nepaulese and Bur- 
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mese checked, driven back, and reduced to order, 
and as even the Jauts and Bhurtpoor had been 
disposed of, there seemed absolutely nothing to 
fear from any of our neighbours or old foes; but 
still our Indian statesmen looked for possible foes 
600 or 1200 or more miles beyond our frontier 
—to the mountains of Afghanistan, the plains of 
Bokhara, the deserts, the frontiers of Persia, and 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

Although in former years, the Afghans had 
frequently spread devastation through the upper 
provinces of India, they had ceased to be an ob- 
ject of alarm ever since the mission to Cabool of 
the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone in 1809. 
They had never been enabled to cross the Indus. 
Instead of descending in that direction, they had 
been driven back considerably to the north by 
the Ameers of Scinde and Runjeet Sing, the Lion 
of Lahore. The same state of constant war and 
anarchy which Mr. Elphinstone saw in Afghan- 
istan, had continued ever since, or rather, it had 
become much worse. In fact, the Afghan mon- 
archy had been dismembered. 

In 1809 Shah Sujah had been vanquished in 
battle, and had been compelled to flee for refuge 
into the territories of Runjeet Sing. The autho- 
rity of the usurper, Shah Mahmood, was acknow- 





| ledged in part of Afghanistan, the rest of the 


country submitting to the misrule of divers chiefs 
or princes, who were frequently at war with each 
other. Shah Mahmood’s brothers revolted against 
him, and his authority was soon confined to Herat 
and its dependencies. Cabool, Kandahar, and 
| Peshawer, were held by different brothers of 
| Mahmood, who soon fell out amongst themselves. 
| During this decay of the monarchy, Runjeet Sing, 
| the Lion of Lahore, was rapidly improving the 
discipline of his army by means of European 
officers. The final downfall of Bonaparte, in 


| 1815, broke up the trade of war in Europe, and 


drove a considerable number of adventurers, 
Frenchmen and Italians, to the East, to Persia, 
and even into India. Some of these men found 
their way to Lahore, and under their care the 
troops of Runjeet Sing were trained. The Lion’ 
became irresistible: he took Cashmere, Mooltan, 
Leia, Upper Scinde, and the nearest part of Dua- 
maun, and reduced all the Afghan tribes south 
of Cashmere. After this, taking advantage of a 
quarrel and war between the Dooraunee prince 
of Cabool and his brother at Peshawer, and of 
an expedition which he enabled the expelled Shah 
Sujah, who had long been his guest, to make 
against Kandahar, Runjeet Sing succeeded in 
conquering Peshawer for himself, with all the 
level country which the Afghans had occupied 
between the mountains and the river Indus, 
The Ameers of Scinde seized upon other terri- 
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tories which had belonged to the Dooraunee | ing them as slaves in Central Asia. Although 
monarchy. Balkh threw off its nominal depend- | this wholesale kidnapping was a very ancient 
ence, and in other territories of vast extent and | practice, it certainly seemed, of itself, to justify 
thin population which lie between India and | the young shah in marching an army againat 


Persia, and which had all obeyed Zemaun Shah, 
various chiefs and princes asserted their in- 
dependence. Dost Mahomed, however, main- 
tained himself at Cabool, and his brother, or 
half-brother, after a sharp contest with the Shah 
Sujah, remained master of Kandahar. 

Their brother Mahmood died, or was secretly 
murdered, at Herat, and was succeeded by his 
son Khamran or Camraum, who appears to have 
made some fruitless attempts to recover from his 
uncle, Dost Mahomed, the dominion of Cabool. 
The unfortunate Shah Sujah, having failed in 
other expeditions and enterprises undertaken in 
concert with Runjeet Sing, was at one time per- 
fidiously seized and barbarously treated by the 
ungenerous Lion of Lahore, whose main object 
was to extort from him the famous Afghan dia- 
mond called the Koohi Noor: he was delivered 
from his cruel captivity by the spirit and ability 
of his queen. After all these adventures, Shah 
Sujah again found a safe asylum beyond the 
river Sutlej, in the British cantonment of Loo- 
diana, where a liberal pension was allowed him. 

War followed between Dost Mahomed Khan 
and Runjeet Sing. A victory, gained by the 


Afghans in 1836, was thrown away through the ; Herat and the Afghan ruler Khamran. 


feuds and jealousies of the chieftains; and the 
Lion of Lahore, instead of losing te1ritory, soon 
began to make new conquests. Dost Mahomed 
had been constantly seeking for the friendship of 
the British government; but by the treaty made 
between Lord William Bentinck and Runjeet 
Sing in 1831, Runjeet was allowed to do what he 
pleased in the country beyond the Sutlej; and 
all notion of our succouring the distracted Afghan 
monarchy was given up. Dost Mahomed had 
then applied not only to the Persians and to the 
Tartars, but also to the Russzans, for aid and 
assistance. The young Shah of Persia, who had 
succeeded his grandfather in 1834, had lost no 
time in responding to Dost Mahomed’s desired 
alliance. The court of Teheran hoped that whilst 
Runjeet Sing and the Sikhs were pressing upon 
Afghanistan on one side, a Persian army, fav- 
oured still further by the dissensions of the 
Afghan rulers and chiefs, might easily make 
conquests on the other, recover Herat, and es- 
tablish the dominion of the young shah at least 
over the whole of Khorassan and Kandahar. 
Khamran, the Afghan ruler of Herat, on the 
death of the old Shah of Persia in 1834, had 
made a predatory incursion into the Persian 
territories, in concert with Turcomans, Hazarees, 
and other robbers, and had captured some thou- 
sands of Persian subjects for the purpose of sell- 
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At 
the same time, he was invited and pressed to the 
enterprise by most of the Afghan sirdars of 
Kandahar, who had long been engaged in a blood 
feud with Khamran, and who, for the gratifica- 
tion of their vengeance, were willing to bring 
their old enemies, the Persians, even into the 
heart of Afghanistan Proper. But when it was 
found, or 1ather suspected, by our mission at 
Teheran, that the young Shah of Persia had been 
encouraged and promised pecuniary assistance 
by the Russians, who, it was reasoned, must 
know that the conquest of Herat and Kandahar 
by the Persians would be, in fact, an advance 
gained for the Russians towards India, if not 
for the purpose of actual invasion, certainly for 
that of intrigue and disorganization, great alarm 
was felt by our mission, and was by them com- 
municated from Teheran to Downing Street. In 
short, our ministers at home, and our diploma- 
tists in Persia, were suddenly excited by all that 
jealousy and dread of Russia which had been 
diffused through the greater part of our Indian 
government by Burnes and others. The cabi- 
net of St. Petersburg must have laughed at this 
groundless panic. It was quite in keeping 
with the crooked policy of that cabinet to 
resort to sundry paltry and secret measures in 
order to keep up the panic, while they were 
publicly assuring Lord Palmerston that they 
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entertained no designs of aggrandisement on the 
side of India. In spite of all the remonstrances 
of our ambassador, the young shah, in July, 1837, 
put himself and an army of 40,000 meu, with 
seventy pieces of artillery, on their march from 
Teheran to Herat. Owing to their empty 
treasury, defective commissariat, aud want of 
discipline, this Persian army frequently threat- 
ened to melt away before they had seen an enemy; 
and when they approached Herat, they were but 
a miserable and half-starved rabble. Nothing 
could be more unlike the vanguard of a mighty 
force competent to overthrow our empire in the 
East. At this moment, Captain Burnes was at 
Cabool, and there, came in contact with a certain 
Captain Vicovich, who gave himself out, among 
the Afghans, as an envoy from the court of St. 
Petersburg. This drove the previous alarm of 
our Indian statesmen into downright consterna- 
tion. Cost what it might, Dost Mahomed must 
be driven out of Cabool, or we should soon see a 
Russian army there! Yet, after this, the Dost 
offered to ally himself with us if we would only 
protect him against the Persians. Lord Auck- 
land declared, in a minute, that he would not 
oppose the hostile advance of Persia either by 
arms or by money. His lordship must have 
kuown by this time, that the Persians had no 
chance of making such advance, and that the 
operations contemplated by his government in the 
Persian Gulf would make the young shah at 
once retreat towards Teheran, even though he 
should have reduced Herat previously. 

On returning to the governor-general, Captain 
Burnes, whose opinions seem to have varied ac- 
cording to times and circumstances and the 
opinions of other men higher in office than him- 
self, declared that Dost Mahomed was an irrecon- 
cileable enemy; that our guest, the dethroned 
Shah Sujah, had many friends in the country; 
and that with a little aid of men aud money, he 
might advance to Cabool in triumph, and with- 
out bloodshed. Yet, not long before this, Burnes 
had represented Shah Sujahas an imbecile prince, 
without a party in his own country, and Dost 
Mahomed as the best ally the governor-general 
could find. Had there been wisdom in these 
Indian councils, it would have been felt that we 
ought to have nothing to do either with the de- 
throning or enthroning of these rulers. But in 
a most fatal hour, it was decided to carry Shah 
Sujah back to Cabool, as the best means of bar- 
ring the approaches to the Indus against both Per- 
sians and Russians! 

Our warlike preparations weut on the while, 
but it was not until the let of October that his 
lordship issued his famous Simla proclamation. 
At this moment, if the governor-general did not 
know that the siege of Herat, the first alleged 
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great cause of our inquietude, had been raised, 
and the reduced Persian army forced into a dis- 
graceful aud ruinous retreat, he might at least 
have known that the young shah had no chance 
of success, and that the British expedition sent 
to the Persian Gulf could not fail in its proposed 
object. Persia had derived nothing but disaster 
and shame from the rashly undertaken expedi- 
tion, and ill-conducted siege. Lieutenant Eldred 
Pottinger, who threw himself into the place, di- 
rected the defence. The ignorant besiegers could 
scarcely maintain so much as a blockade; they 
knew nothing about regular approaches, and in 
all their attempts to storm they were beaten back. 
In one assault, the shah lost 1800 men in killed 
and wounded, and altogether his casualties ex- 
ceeded 3000. He was as remote from his object 
in September, 1838, as in November, 1837, when 
he first came in sight of Herat. His army was 
short of provisions, and without clothing and 
pay; and, rather than have continued through 
another winter before a fortress which had so 
repeatedly defeated them, the Persians would, 
in all likelihood, have dispersed themselves, in 
spite of all their shah could do to retain them.’ 

Our expedition from Bombay landed at Karrack 
in the Persian Gulf, in the middle of June, when 
Macnaghten and Burnes were preparing for the 
Afghanistan war by negotiating with Runjeet 
Sing at Lahore. The possession of Karrack, an 
island belonging to Persia, and in the centre of 
the shah’s dominions, showed him how com- 
pletely those dominions were within our grasp; 
showed him that we could disembark any force 
we pleased at Bushire within a fortnight of its 
quitting Bombay, and possess ourselves of some 
of the chief towns of Persia, before the people at 
large could be made aware that hostilities were 
intended. 

From the moment that our troops landed on 
his island of Karrack, the eyes of the Persian 
shah were turned more anxiously in that direc- 
tion than upon the siege of Herat; and at the 
end of September, when he gave up that siege 
altogether, and put his diminished and rabble 
army in motion for a retreat into the heart of 
his own country, he declared that he did so in 
consequence of the presence of our armament, 
and that if Karrack had not been seized by us, 
Herat would have been taken by him. It is true 
that the possession of Karrack, and the deacent 
we might so easily have effected on Bushire, were 
calculated to induce a rapid retreat, even if the 
Persians had been on the eve of victory and con- 
quest: but it is not true that our menacing atti- 
tude at Karrack was the sole cause of the shah’s 
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hasty retreat; his army was not on the eve of 
victory, but on the very brink of dissolution. 
After many defeats, it was half famished and 
wholly disheartened, and it could not by any 
possibility have continued its stupid operations 
round Herat through another winter, or so much 
as through another month.! 

Well! Herat was safe; that key to the British 
dominions in India could not be given by 
Persia to Russia, for Persia could not get it. All 
the dispositions for a grand campaign beyond the 
Indus and in the heart of Afghanistan were made 
(badly enough, no doubt!), and marching orders 
were given, but it appears that not a single 
regiment had yet begun to march, when Lord 
Auckland received official intelligence of the 
retreat of the Persians from Herat. But this 
intelligence had no apparent effect on the counsels 
and conduct of men who had made up their minds 
for war, and who could not rest until the British 
flag should be carried over the snowy mountains 
and through the deep defiles of Afghanistan. 
These men did not see, or would not feel, what 
a bulwark nature and fortune had opposed to a 
successful invasion of British India from the 
westward, and that they were going to weaken 
by their agression, the most formidable portion 
of this bulwark. Long before the fearful cata- 
strophe in which all this blindness, or rashness 
and obstinacy, ended, and while unthinking 
people were shouting for the victories our arms 
were obtaining, a sensible writer at home said: 
“Weare making the false mowment of a general 
who, finding a broad marsh between himself and 
his opponent, wantonly crosses it with great loss 
and inconvenience, posts himself on the opposite 
margin, and, cutting himself off from his sup- 
plies, affords his opponent, at the first favourable 
moment, an opportunity of driving him into the 
swamp, or starving him to death, or compelling 
him to surrender at discretion. Such is a fair 
view of our present adventure, nor can we see 
any termination, utter discomfiture excepted, to 
the course into which it leads, until it brings us 
to the very thing we deprecate—contiguity and 
collision with the power of Russia in Persia.” * 

In the month of October, 1838, when Lord 
Auckland issued his warlike proclamations at 
Simla, the army of India was raised to 203,000 
men. Sir Henry Fane was at this time com- 
mander-in-chief of all India. He disapproved 
both of the principles of policy and of the ar- 
rangement of the details of the expedition; and 
viewed with alarm the prospect of having our 
armies so far removed from our own frontier. 
Sir Henry was, besides, in indifferent health 
when the first campaign was announced. Colonel 
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Fane, the son of Sir Henry Fane, said, after his 
father's death, “I am prepared to prove that the 
military head in India, and second member of 
council of that country, did oppose, or perhaps 
rather point out to the governor-general, the ex- 
treme danger of this wild and unmeasured expe- 
dition... . . He insured Lord Auckland of the 
success which did at first appear to attend us, 
but warned him, that to maintain large bodies 
of troops in countries so distant, and which scarce 
produced food sufficient for the scanty popula- 
tion, was next to impossible,’””* 

As a foretaste of what might be expected from 
him, Runjeet Sing, in despite of a treaty which 
had been drawn up at Lahore by Macnaghten 
and Burnes, refused to allow our troops to cross 
his territories in the Punjab. Our principal 
rendezvous was therefore appointed to be Shikar- 
poor in Scinde. The Ameers of Scinde had faith- 
fully promised to provide supplies and the means 
of conveyance for our armies; but our comman- 
ders found that they had provided nothing but 
jealousy, hatred, and enmity, and that the mass 
of the Scinde population were eager to attack 
our troops. Sir IIenry Fane, whose health was 
growing worse, resigned the command. Lord 
Auckland nominated Sir John Keane, a brave 
and experienced officer, but said to be head- 
strong, passionate, and domineering, to the di- 
rection of the whole force, and instructed him 
to send his own orders to Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, who, as senior officer, had succeeded to 
the command of the Bengal column as a tempor- 
ary measure until its junction with the Bombay 
troops. This also gave the temporary command 
of a division to Major-general Nott, and of a 
brigade to Colonel Dennie. We can trace, even 
at this moment, some of the jealousies and heart- 
burnings which helped to destroy the discipline 
of the whole army. 

Sir Alexander Burnes (he had been made 
knight-commander of the Bath and lieutenant- 
colonel for his previous services on the Indus, 
in Afghanistan, &c., and, perhaps, in part for his 
ample contribution to the unlucky scheme now 
in process of execution) had been employed to 
collect at Shikarpoor camels for the use of the 
whole army. The governor-general had cal- 
culated that 45,000 camels might be obtained; 
but Burnes could never collect 20,000. Every. 
where the forebodings of calamity thickened, and 
warned men—who would not be warned—to stop 
their advance and retrace their steps. There 
was no dependence to be placed either on the 
Ameers of Scinde or upon the Lion of Lahore; 
there was little security for our communications 
and supplies; and such means as were adopted 
for the obtaining of some auch security were in- 
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adequate to the end, were slovenly, unsystematic, 
unworthy of British officers at this time of day. 

Numerous and unpardonable military errors 
were committed on the advance. The several 
divisions of the army were accompanied by an 
amazing number of camp-followers, who could 
not shift for themselves in the countries beyond 
the Indus: thus provisions were made to run 
short even before our troops entered the moun- 
tain country. The camels died rapidly, the 
horses of our artillery were shot to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy. The com- 
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munications between the front and rear division 
—left one hundred miles apart—were completely 
cut off by the fierce tribes in the mountain pass. 
The robbers in the pass were incessantly harass- 
ing our soldiers, and pouncing down from their 
rocks and hills upon the baggage. Savage and 
unwise orders were carried into execution by our 
harassed and exasperated troops: whenever these 
Afghans were captured they were shot or hanged, 
no quarter being on any occasion given to them. 
Shah Sujah, the dethroned sovereign, whom we 
were to substitute for Dost Mahomed, wasallowed 
to put to death thirty-six out of thirty-eight 
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Cabool. As Sir John Keane drew nigh, Dost 
Mahomed quitted his throne and his capital, 
and fied with only 600 horsemen to seek a refuge 
in the wide, wild country beyond the Oxus, On 
the 7th August, 1839, Shah Sujah, Sir John 
Keane, the general officers of the army, Burnes, 
Macnaghten, and other officers of the mission, 
or of the staff, made a pompous and triumphant 
entrance into Cabool. Considering the work as 
done, Sir John Keane hurried tack to India, 
and from India to England, to be raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Keane of Ghuznee 
and Cappoquin (with a pension of £2000 a year), 
and to receive the thanks of parliament and of the 
court of directors. The shouts of triumph and 
applause were, however, mingled with the ex- 
pression of many doubts and some severe criti- 
cism. In the lords the Duke of Wellington 
said that he had never doubted but that the 
valour and discipline of our troops would secure 
victory to our arms in Afghanistan; but that it 
was when we had completed our first conquests 
that our difficulties would begin. Lord Ellen- 
borough declared the war to have been a folly, 
and said it remained to be seen whether it might 
not proveacrime. Lord Auckland, as governor- 
general, received his meed: he was raised in the 
peerage to the rank of an earl: and the court of 
directors and the court of proprietors honoured 
him with their vote of thanks “for the sagacity 
and promptitude with which he had planned the 
expedition, and the zeal and vigour he had dis- 
played in prepariag the troops to take the field” 

Part of the army—the Bombay column— 
quitted Cabool on the 18th of September, and 
the Bengal troops were recalled in October. In- 
dependently of the shah’s contingent, paid and 
officered by the English, about 8000 men, British 
troops and sepoys, were left in that cold and in- 
hospitable country. Enormous errors were com- 
mitted by Macnaghten and Burnes, who were 
left at Cabool, as envoy, and aasistant to the 
envoy. Shah Sujah made bad worse by selecting 
a low-born, rapacious old scoundrel to be his 
prime minister. On the return of spring, the 
Ghilzies and other powerful tribes began to unite 
their cavalry and to attack our outposts. At the 
same time the people dwelling on the hills and 
in the glens not only refused to pay any taxes or 
tribute to Shah Sujah, but also refused to sell 


captives he had made, and that, too, in the pre- | provisions to our commissariat. As the ice and 
sence of at least one British field-officer, Major | snow melted, and left the roads and mountain 
Macsherry, If the Afghans had concentrated | tracks passable, a fierce war of posts commenced. 
their forces, and had acted under the command | Insurrections broke out among the tribes that 
of any officer endowed with common sense, the | inhabit the country to the east of the Bolan Pass. 
progress of Sir John Keane must have been | At the same time some of the Ameers of Scinde 
atopped before he got to Ghuznee. That last- | called their followers to the field, united their 
named place was, however, stormed and taken, | bands, and threatened all our communications 
and the fall of Ghuznee opened the way to, 1C. Macfarlane, Our Indian Smpire. 
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between Afghanistan and the Punjab. Several 
most serious disasters were sustained by our 
troops; and the brilliant capture of Khelat, and 
other achievements, could not disguise the fact 
that we had embarked in a ruinous contest. 

Our army up the country was repeatedly rein- 
forced. At the end of the year 1840, we had 
more than 16,000 men in Afghanistan; and at 
the first outbreak of the great insurrection in 
November, 1841, we had upwards of 14,000 men, 
besides the shah’s contingent. The number of 
our political agents, scattered all about the coun- 
try, as if it were conquered and submissive, and 
to be organized, like annexed provinces in Hin- 
doostan, by means of the pen, exceeded thirty. 
All these men (and not a few of them appear to 
have been young and inexperienced) were paid 
large salaries by the Company. Sir William 
Macnaghten, as envoy and minister, had £11,220 
per annum; his assistant, Lieutenant-colonel Sir 
Alexander Burnes, £3000. Among them they 
received more money than could be realized by 
taxes and duties in any one province of the 
Afghan empire. Everything was on a prodigious 
scale of expense. lt was costing us more than 
£3,000,000 a year to occupy a country for Shah 
Sujah which never could render him £300,000 a 
year. The Russo-mania had abated; we had ob- 
tained substantial proofs of the difficulty of any 
army traversing Afghanistan, even if it could 
get so far; and we ought by this time to have 
learned that the Afghan tribes were neither to 
be depended upon in their own country, nor to 
be feared by us behind the Indus: but there our 
army was left, without any adequate arrange- 
ment either for its victualling or for its safe re- 
turn; and there our money continued to be lav- 
ished without any security for its repayment.’ 

AD. 184], On the 26th of January parlia- 

ment was opened by her majesty. 
The speech dwelt upon the affairs of the Levant 
(of which we shall presently give a continuous 
though necessarily brief narrative), on the gal- 
lantry and skill displayed by our naval forces on 
the coast of Syria, and on the struggle still going 
on in China. On the subject of the Afghan war 
not a word was said—an omission which was 
afterwards noticed by Sir Robert Peel. The 
address was agreed to without a division. 

On the 4th of February a vote of thanks was 
given in the House of Lords to Admiral Stopford, 
Commodore Napier, and the captains and officers 
of the fleet under their command during the 
operations conducted on the coast of Syria, and 
particularly for the decisive attack on St. Jean 
d’Acre. The Duke of Wellington declared that 
he considered this achievement one of the greatest 
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of modern times. On the following day a simi- 
lar vote of thanks passed the House of Commons. 
The ministry, however, seemed to be weaker 
than before, and unable to carry any important 
legislative measure. After very long and angry 
debates on a bill for the registration of voters in 
Ireland, they were outvoted by a majority of 
eleven; and then Lord John Russell threw up 
the bill. This was taken as a striking illustra- 
tion of the decline and approaching downfall of 
the Whig administration. 

Mr. Divett, one the members for Exeter, 
brought in a bill for removing the Jews’ civil 
disabilities. It was opposed on the second read- 
ing by Sir R. Inglis, who protested against sur- 
rendering that principle of the constitution by 
which magistrates had hitherto been confined 
to persons professing Christianity. He was 
answered by Lord John Russell, who supported 
the bill, and declared his readiness to go further, 
and admit Jews to seatsin parliament. The bill 
was carried through the commons, but rejected 
by the lords. 

After wearying debates on the claims of the 
Church of Scotland, on the Catholic college of 
Maynooth, and on church-rates, Mr. Ewart moved 
for the appointment of a minister of public edu- 
cation. The honourable member wished that 
such minister should be a member of the House 
of Commons, and should annually lay before it a 
statement of the condition and prospects of the 
education of the people. A minister of public 
instruction was to be found in almost every 
foreign kingdom, who regularly made such re- 
ports to the crown. Such a minister ought to 
mix and associate with the educational institu- 
tions of the country, but by no means to control 
them. He regretted the niggardliness of the 
grant now made by the state for education, 
amounting to only £30,000 a year; and called 
on the house to be more liberal. Ministers op- 
posed the whole motion, not, they said, because 
they objected to its principle, but on account 
of the difficulties attendant on its execution. 
They promised, however, soon to lay before 
the house, for the education committee of the 
privy council, information which they thought 
would go far to fulfil, for this year, the object of 
the motion. Mr. Ewart acceded, and the motion 
was withdrawn. 

A further mitigation of the criminal code was 
carried in the course of the session. 

The state of the finances was still very unsat- 
isfactory; and the chancellor of the exchequer, 
who had erred in his calculations the preceding 
year, was compelled to acknowledge a deficiency 
of nearly two millions. The expenditure had 
amounted to £49,285,000; the income had only 
reached the sum of £47,443,000. To make up 
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this deficiency Mr. Baring proposed extensive | were taken to the royal speech, which was read 
alterations in our timber and sugar duties, not | on the 24th. The Earl of Ripon moved a vote 
in the way of augmentation, but in that of re- | of want of confidence, proposing to represent to 
duction on timber and sugar imported from ; her majesty that the public expenditure had for 
other countries or from colonies not our own. | several successive years exceeded the annual 
He calculated on a vast increase of consumption, | income, and that the House of Lords were con- 
on the benefits derivable from making England | vinced of the necessity of adopting measures for 
the one great mart and depdt for sugars, &c., and | the remedy of so great an evil, &c. He was 
on the chance of the countries on the Baltic | warmly supported by the Duke of Wellington, 
taking more of our manufactures if we took more ; who delivered a short speech condemnatory of 
of their timber, and reduced the amount of pro- | the conduct of ministers as well abroad as at 
tection we gave to Canadian timber. The chan-| home. Ministers were here left with a majority 
cellor of the exchequer also suggested the expe- | of seventy-two against them. It was not better 
diency of altering the corn laws, as another sure | for them in the commons, where, after four nights 
means of increasing the revenue. of stormy debate, Lord John Russell found that 
It was not until they were at the last extre- | he was out-voted by ninety-one. At last, on the 
mity that ministers fairly took up the corn-law | 30th of August, Lord Melbourne announced that 
question. It was not long since Lord Melbourne, | his cabinet was no more. 
the premier, had solemnly declared that he would | Sir Robert Peel as premier, and the Duke of 
not agitate it—that he did not think that the ad- | Wellington, speedily formed a new cabinet. 
vantages tu be gained by the change were worth | Lord Lyndhurst became lord-chancellor, Mr. 
the evils of the struggle—that the corn laws could | Goulburn chancellor of the exchequer, Lord 
not be altered without a most violent struggle; | Wharncliffe president of the council, the Duke 
without causing much ill blood and a deep sense ; of Buckingham privy seal, Sir James Graham 
of grievance. But the country was now nearly | home secretary, the Earl of Aberdeen foreign 
as much agitated for the repeal of the corn laws | secretary, Lord Stanley colonial secretary, the 
as it had been a few years ago for the passing of | Earl of Haddington first lord of the admiralty, 
the reform bill; and the cabinet saw no other; Lord Ellenborough president of the board of 
chance of recovering their popularity and making | control, the Earl of Ripon president of the board 
up the deficient revenue than in altering the corn | of trade, Sir Henry Hardinge secretary at war, 
laws together with the timber and sugar duties. | and Sir Edward Knatchbull treasurer of the 
But they found themselves unable to carry any | navy and paymaster of the forces. These formed 
of their proposed measures. On the sugar duties | the cabinet. Among the appointments, without 
they were outvoted by a majority of 36, there | seats in the cabinet, were those of Lord Lowther, 
being for the motion 281, and against it 317. | postmaster-general; Sir George Murray, master- 
Hereupon it was fully expected that ministers general of the ordnance; Lord Canning, under 
would resign. Great, therefore, was the surprise foreign secretary; Sir F. Pollock, attorney-general 
when, on the following day, the chancellor of the Sir W. Follett, solicitor-general; and Sir Charles 
exchequer rose in his place, as if nothing had ; Bagot, Governor-general of Canada. A change, 
occurred, and gave notice that, on the Monday | as extensive as any that had been usual, was 
following, he would move the usual annual sugur | made in the queen’s household. Earl de Grey 
duties. Lord Darlington said that “it was plain | became Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
that ministers meant to stay in office with a| The re-elections of the members of the new 
tenacity-—he must be allowed to say—unpar- | government by their respective constituencies 
alleled in the history. of governments, and with | having taken place without the loss of a single 
the deliberate decision of the House of Commons | seat, the House of Commons re-assembled on the 
unequivocally declared against them.” | 16th of September. The Whigs, who were now 
A few days after this, Sir Robert Peel moved | sitting on the opposition benches, attempted to 
a resolution of want of confidence in the govern- | bewilder Sir Robert Peel by a multiplicity of 
ment, and carried it by 312 against 311. But | questions, and to force from him a premature 
still these most tenacious of Whigs would not | disclosure of his intentions respecting the revenue, 
resign. They would first try the effects of a dis- | the corn laws, &c. The premier kept his own 
solution of parliament, hoping to gain an aug- | counsel until his own proper moment arrived. 
mentation of force through the anti-corn-law | He had distinctly stated, at the close of the last 
agitators. On the 22d of June, parliament was | session, that if called to power, he would not 
prorogued by the queen in person; and on the | bring forward any premature declarations as to 
following day it was dissolved by proclamation. | the intentions of her majesty’s government. 
The new parliament was opened by commis- | This declaration he had made repeatedly, and 
sion on the 19th of August. Many objections | the sense of the country had been taken at the 
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general election under the distinct announcement 
that such was his intention. Moreover, the 
season was far advanced, and the house was 
thinning. Meeting the difficulty boldly in the 
face, and finding that the deficiency was even 
greater than had been believed, he demanded 
and obtained an addition to the ways and means 
of £2,467,432. So soon as the business of imme- 
diate urgency was despatched, the parliament 
was prorogued by commission. This was on the 
7th of October. 
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month an event occurred which served to unite 
our beloved sovereign still more closely if possible 
to the hearts of her devoted subjects. This was 
the birth of an heir to the British thione, at 
Buckingham Palace; and as it was on lord- 
mayor's day, the pleasure-loving citizens of Lon- 
don were enabled to double the congratulations 
of their time-honoured festival on account of 
such an auspicious national occurrence. May 
Albert Edward realize the best hopes which so 


On the 9th of the following | often have been formed in favour of those who 
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have birne the title of ‘Prince of Wales,” and 
when #.e crown devolves to him—though late 
be that »>vent—may he rule as lis predecessor 
has ruled, and be honoured as she has been! 

While the Whigs were sustaining the discom- 
fitures which drove them from office, the sad 
effects of their policy beyond the Indus were be- 
coming more and more apparent; and before the 
close of this year the Afghan tragedy was com- 
pleted. 

As early as the month of May, 1841, Major 
Pottinger prognosticated the coming storm, re- 
presenting to Macnaghten the envoy the insuf- 
ficiency of our military force in some places, and 
the badness of their cantonments in nearly all 
places. The major was looked upon as an alarm- 
ist. Sir A. Burnes was quite confident there 
was no danger. At the end of October, Cabool 
was surrounded by predatory bands, and our 
communication with Hindoostan was cut off. 
In October, General Sale cleared the pass of 
Khoord Cabool, but not without hard fighting 
and considerable loss. Yet all through that 
month our officers were insulted in their canton- 
ments at Cabool, and many attempts were made 


to assassinate them. On the 2d of November, 
an attack was made on the house of Sir A. Burnes 
in the city; and he was massacred, together with 
his brother, Lieutenant Burnes, Lieutenant W. 
Broadfoot, and every man, woman, and child 
found on the premises. Sir William Macnaghten, 
who was 1n the cantonments, thought and said 
the storm would soon blow over of itself, Instead 
of blowing over, it increased in violence, while 
every minute that was lost in inaction raised 
the numbers and the audacity of the insurgents. 
The chief command of our astounded and be- 
wildered army (bewildered much more by the 
inactivity and stupor of their leaders than by 
the proceedings of the Afghans) was at this 
time held by Major-general Elphinstone, a 
most amiable and at one time a gallant officer, 
but who had been suffering a long and pain- 
ful illness, which had affected his nerves, and 
worn out his mind as much as his body. He 
was utterly incapable of acting in this sudden 
emergency with the promptitude and vigour 
necessary for the preservation of his troops, 
and the officers next in command under him 
seem to have been—without the same physical 
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and unavoidable causes—as incapable as him-| and wounded men that they could lay their 


self, and to have shrunk from all responsibility. 
The cantonment occupied by the army for so 
many months was as bad as it could be, and 
the magazine of provisions was placed in the 
most exposed and least defensible part of it, 
detached from our works of strength. All the 
calamities which befell our ill-starred force 
might be traced more or less to the defects of 
our position; and whether we look to its situa- 
tion or to its construction, this cantonment at 
Cabool must ever be spoken of as a disgrace to 
our military skill and judgment.' 

On the 3d of November, the day after the 
outbreak in Cabool, 3000 savage Ghilzies rushed 
towards our cantonments, and other numerous 
bands began to collect on the surrounding hills. 
We turn with shame from the details of the 
fearful humiliating story. Our commanding 
officers continued in their imbecility until our 
troops were infected with downright cowardice. 
On the 4th of November our people ran away 
from the commissariat fort, abandoning to the 
enemy all our stores, clothing, and provisions, 
except two days’ supply of provisions in canton- 
ments, On the 9th, General Elphinstone’s weak 
state of health induced him to give up the com- 
mand to Brigadier Shelton. A quarrel or wide 
difference of opinion immediately arose between 
Shelton and Macnaghten. How provisions had 
been obtained we know not; but our army was 
still motionless in its cantonments on the 22d of 
November, when the terrible Akbar Khan 
arrived at Cabool with some hundreds of well- 
mounted warriors. Shelton made a sally, com- 
mitted no fewer than six capital military errors, 
and was beaten back with loss. On the 26th it 
was proposed by the enemy that the British 
should quietly evacuate the country, and leave 
the Afghans to themselves. On the 8th of 
December, Macnaghten requested General El- 
phinstone to state whether the only alternative 
left was not to negotiate for our safe retreat. 
The despondent dying Elphinstone gave a fatal 
response in the affirmative. On the 11th of 
December, Macnaghten went out to meet Akbar 
Khan and certain great khans and heads of 
tribes, who had intimated that they were desir- 
ous of concluding a treaty. A treaty or an 
agreement was concluded—our troops were to 
be allowed to retire without molestation; the 
Afghans were to furnish them with provisions 
and the means of transport for the conveyance 
of our baggage, stores, &c. Instead of sending 
provisions, the savages murdered all our sick 
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' Lieutenant Vincent Eyre. The cantonment had a low ram- 
part and a narrow ditch; its form was a parallelogram ; it had 
round flanking bastions at each corner, but every one of these 
bastions was commanded by some fort or hill. 


hands upon. 

On the 14th of December was commenced the 
most disastrous and appalling retreat that has 
ever been recorded in authentic history. Making 
allowance for the difference of numbers, the re- 
treat of the French from Moscow was less dread- 
ful than this. In both cases, the ice and snow, 
and nakedness and famine, slew more than the 
sword. On the 20th of December, Sir William 
Macnaghten had an interview with the chiefs, 
who now demanded that a portion of our guns 
and ammunition should be given up, and that 
Brigadier Shelton should be put into their hands 
as an hostage. Lieutenant Sturt, in whom the 
English spirit had not become extinct, proposed 
to the general to break off the treaty and march 
forthwith to Jellalabad, where Sale was stoutly 
maintaining himself. But the general called a 
council of war—and a council of war never fights. 
On the 22d of December, as our troops were pre- 
paring to follow the van-division, Akbar Khan 
sent to propose a new and much more favourable 
treaty than the one which he had already broken, 
and to invite our envoy to another conference. 
On the following day Macnaghten went ta the 
place appointed, presented Akbar with a beauti- 
ful Arab horse, and was barbarously murdered 
under the eyes of that khan and of other chiefs. 
It is even said that Akbar himself did the foul 
deed, shooting his victim throngh the body with 
a richly-mounted pistol which Macnaghten had 
sent him only a few hours before. The body 
was hacked to pieces by the armed fanatics, who 
carried the head into the city and triumphantly 
exhibited it to Captain Conolly, one of the 
prisoners who had been taken. Not an arm was 
raised to avenge Macnaghten’s fate—nothing 
could re-animate our troops, or the wretched 
men who commanded them. All went on as 
if with one accord to complete their disgrace and 
seal their doom—all, except a few English hearts 
who murmured and remonstrated, but who had 
not moral courage sufficient toincur the heavy and 
awful responsibility of putting their command- 
ing officers under arrest, appealing to the troops, 
and assuming the command themselves. There 
were more councils of war called, to end in 
more baseness and madness: it was agreed to 
leave behind all our guns, except six; to surrender 
all our treasure; to give up married men, with 
their wives and families, as hostages; to pay 
Osman Khan, and some other treacherous vil- 
laine, five laca of rupees in bills drawn upon 
India, but negotiated on the spot by a merchant 
of Cashmere and some Hindoo bankers, the said 
Osman Khan engaging to escort the whole army 
in safety to Peshawer. In vain did Major Pot- 
tinger raise his manly voice against this uselesa 
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debasement (and never were English soldiers so | those who planned it, and who nearly all perished 
debased before as to buy a way out of an enemy’s | in it? 


country !)—the rest of the officers composing the 
council declared, one and all, that the bargain 
must be struck. And, accordingly, the bills 
were given, and English ladies were delivered 
over as hostages, if not at this moment, a little 
later. 

On the 6th of January, 1842, our head-quar- 
ters and the rest of our army cleared out of the 


The upholding of the Ottoman empire and the 
settlement of the Levant, effected during this 
year, and while the Melbourne administration 
was yet in power, seems to us worthy of all praise 
and commendation. The war which was waged 
for these great objects cost but little bloodshed, 
and it gave back to the sultan the strength of 
which his rebel vassal, the Pacha of Egypt, ought 


cantonments at Cabool, to march, in the depth of | never to have been allowed to deprive him. 
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winter, through a country of perhaps unparalleled 
difficulty. The strength of our whole force was 
at this time estimated at about 4500 fighting men; 
the camp-followers at » moderate computation, 
amounted to about 12,000 men, besides women 
and children. At the moment the rear-guard 
cleared out of the cantonments, the Afghans 
began to plunder the baggage, and to follow and 
fire upon our soldiers; and these operations can 
scarcely be said to have ceased until there was 
nothing left to plunder—or to kill. We will not 
follow this demoralized and degraded army 
through the horrors of the passes of Khoord 
Cabool, Tezeen, and Gundamuck. General 
Elphinstone, almost at the point of death, gave 
himself up to one of the khans. The ladies 
and wounded were given up; Dr. Brydon, who 
escaped by a miracle, was the only officer that 
reached the garrison of Jellalabad, and a mere 
handful of sepoys and camp-followers entered 
the fortress, which Sale had held in spite of 
General Elphinstone’s insane orders to him to 
evacuate. Counting camp-followers, women, and 
children, more than 26,000 human beings had 
perished in the retreat, through cold, famine, 
and the incessant attacks of the enemy. A few 
hundreds—mostly native Indians, had been car- 
ried away captives, to be turned into slaves, or 
to be kept for the aake of ransoms. Woe to 
this Afghan war! and mercy to the souls of 
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In the month of May, 1829, 
Sultan Mahmoud sent Hafiz Pa- 
cha across the Euphrates, with an 
army to recover Syria. In the 
month of June of that year, Hafiz 
Pacha was thoroughly defeated 
by Ibrahim Pacha, who drove 
the Osmanlis to the other side 
of the Euphrates. On the 27th 
of June, Sultan Mahmoud died, 
and was succeeded by his son, 
Abdul Medjid, who was only in 
his sixteenth year. The new 
sultan offered the too- powerful 
pacha a full pardon for the past, 
and the hereditary sovereignty of 
Egypt; Mehemet Ali replied, that 
he must have Syria as well. At 
first, France would have put herself forward as 
sole mediatrix in the quarrel; but this was a 
position which the other powers of Europe could 
not allow her to occupy. After pretending, for 
a time, to go along with Lord Palmerston, the 
French minister suddenly alleged that he could 
not coincide with us and the other powers; that 
he could have no part in the settlement of the 
Levant, as we pretended to settle it; and Lod 
Palmerston then said, the Levant should be 
settled without France. Upon this announce- 
ment, there was much blustering among the jour- 
nalists on the other side of the Channel, hut 
what could France now do against the allied 
powers of Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia? 
All that she did was to give false hopes to the 
Pacha of Egypt and Ibrahim Pacha, and to en- 
courage them into a resistance which was utterly 
unavailing, and which cost them great sacrifices. 

A few weeks after the death of Sultan Mahmoud, 
the Turkish fleet, under the command of a trait- 
orous capitan-pacha, or lord high-admiral, sailed 
through the Dardanelles, went down to Alexan- 
dria, and there placed itself at the disposal of 
Mehemet Ali. The young sultan had therefore 
no available naval force at the time when he 
most wanted it, It was resolved that the British 
navy should make up this deficienty, Nearly at 
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the same time insurrections broke out among the 
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thowntainieny te Sytia, agelnat the oppressive 
government of fhe Paha of Egypt. They com- 
plained of the » Which dragged them 
away in chains to fight for Mehemet Ali; they 
of corvées, and all manner of forced 
labour; they complained of the enormous taxes 
imposed upon property on the death of the owner, 
and the succession of his heir or heirs; and they 
could not brook the law which commanded every 
“man among them who was not a soldier in the 
pacha's service to deliver up his arms. 

The treaty between Britain, Austria, Russia, 
and Turkey, for the settlement of the eastern 
question, was signed at London, on the 15th of 
July, 1840, and was ratified on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. By the beginning of October, our fleet, 
very effectually aided by a naval and land force 
of the Emperor of Austria, reduced the impor- 
tant city of Beyrout, on the Syrian coast, and 
drove off Ibrahim Pacha, with a loss of 7000 
men, and nearly all his artillery and stores, En- 
couragement and substantial assistance were sent 
to the Syrian mountaineers; and the Egyptian 
army was compelled to retreat on Acre. Sidon 
was captured by the allies. The insurrection 
against Mehemet Ali spread over all Sytia; and 
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Emir Beschir, chief of the Druses of Mount 
Lebanon, placed himself in the hands of the 
allies, On the 3d of November, the decisive 
blow was struck; Acre, or St. Jean d’Acre, was 
bombarded by the Britiah fleet, and in less than 
four hours was knocked to pieces—the Egyptians 
losing more than 2000 men in killed and wounded, 
and 300 as prisoners; whilst the British counted 
only twelve killed, and forty-two wounded. The 
remnant of the army of Mehemet Ali then eva- 
cuated Syria. On the 27th of November, 1840, 
Mehemet Ali, yielding to hard necessity, accepted 
the terms offered by Commodore Sir Charles Na- 
pier, and agreed to restore the Turkish fleet to 
the sultan, to renounce for ever all claims upon 
Syria, and to rest satisfied with the possession 
of Egypt as an hereditary fief of the Sublime 
Porte. Thus speedily was settled one of the 
most important questions of modern times; and 
thus was given strength and solidity to the shat- 
tered Ottoman empire, together with another 
chance of occupying the position among the first- 
rate powers which, for the sake of the peace of 
all Europe, she ought to hold. And, since that 
period the internal improvements of this empire 
have gone on at an accelerated pace. 
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Changes in the cabinet—Opening of parliament—Advances towards free trade—Motions for modifications in the 
corn laws—Presentation of the ‘‘ People’s Petition” —Its reyection— Parliament prorogued—A ffairs of India— 
Resolution to continue the Afghan war—Sale’s successful defence of ellalabad—The siege raised— Dissensions 
among the Afghan chiefs—Defeat of the Afghans at Kandalhar—Advance of the British army into Afghanistan 
—Treatment of the English prisoners by Akbar Khan—They are hurried into the interior—Their deliverance 
and return—The Afghans quelled—Close of the war—War of the British 1n China—Its origin in the opium 
trade—Unsuccessful attempts to negotiate with the Chinese—Conflicts between the British and Chinese in the 
Canton river—Defeats of the Chinese—Canton invested—Captures made by the British in China—Treaty of 
peace with China—Terms of the treaty—Opening of parliament in 1843—Falling off in the revenue—Proposed 
remedy—The government scheme of education announced—Its unpopularity among all classes of Protestants— 
The scheme reduced into the factory bill—Colonization proposed for the relief of the industrial classes— 
Monster meetings in Treland—O’Connell arrested—Dueruption in the Church of Scotland—-Rebekah nots in 
Wales—Their suppression—Trial of O’Connell—H1s conviction and sentence—He appeals against the sentence 
—His appeal sustained—His last appearances and death—Improvement in the revenue of 1844—Demand for 
the repeal of certain taxes—Discussion on the sugar duties bill—It is passed—Passing of the bill for the 
reduction of the three-and-a half per cents—Sir Robert Peel’s bill for the regulation of the Bank of England 
—His statement of its nature and specifications—The bill passed—Its mercantile importance—Passing of the 
regulation of railways bill—Regulation of joint stock-companies—Concessions made in the Irish charitable 
trusts bill—Abolition of old penal statutes against Roman Catholics. 


as governor-general, and he had been succeeded 
at the board of control by Lord Fitzgerald and 
Vesci. The Duke of Buckingham, who, as 
Marquis of Chandos, had so long headed what 


ai@e)\HEN the parliamentary busi- 
m4| ness of 1842 commenced, there 
had been some slight changes 
in the cabinet. Lord Ellen- 


borough, fortunately for the 
: : service, and for the tarnished 
honour of our arms, had been sent out to India 





was called the farming interest, had resigned the 
privy seal, being alienated from Sir Robert Peel 
by the intimations now given, that the corn laws 
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must and would be changed. His offtee had besa 
taken by the Duke of Buccleuch. 

The session of parliament was opened on the 
3d of February. The addresses were carried 
without a division, and when divisions became 
necessary, it was seen that the ministry was 
atrong enough to carry any such measure of re- 
form as it might propose. The machine of gov- 
ernment was no longer at a dead-lock. Sir 
Robert boldly brought forward and carried his 
property and income tax, reducing at the same 
time various other taxes and duties. “There was 
no other certain mode of raising revenue suffi- 
cient to make up for past deficiencies and defray 
our annual expenditure. Upon more than 750 
articles there was an abatement of duty. Im- 
mense strides were made towards the system of 
free trade. For the total abolition of the corn 
laws, Sir Robert was not yet prepared: he still 
clung to the sliding scale; but his grasp was evi- 
dently less tenacious than formerly, and instead 
of a sudden alteration which took place on the 
existing scale from 10s. to 6s. 8d., 28. 8d., and 12., 
he proposed two stationary points, after which 
the duty would only fall by 1s. at each increase 
of ls. in the average price. He believed that 
agricultural industry would stand on a firmer 
basis with prices between 548. and 58s the quar- 
ter, than when it was disturbed by violent fluc- 
tuations. He, however, disclaimed the idea that 
the legislature could guarantee any price for corn 
whatever. Another material part of the modifi- 
cation was the addition of 156 towns to the list 
of 150,in which the average prices of corn had 
been previously taken. Mr. Cobden denounced 
the plan of the government as an iusult to a suf- 
fering people. This honourable member could 
consistently be violent, for he had been for years 
anu enthusiast, a lecturer, and propagandist for a 
free trade in corn; and for some time he had 
devoted his entire Jife to this one object. But 
when the late ministers, who had only taken up 
the corn-law question when it was considerably 
past the eleventh hour, raised a clamour against 
Sir Robert Peel as loud as that of Mr. Cobden, 
it did seem inconsistent, unfair, and indelicate. 
And even now the Whig party were far from 
recognizing the principle of a free trade in corn. 
Lord John Russell moved a fixed duty of 8s. the 
quarter: Sir Robert Peelsaid that this wastoohigh; 
and Lord John was outvoted by 349 against 226. 
Mr. Villiers, whose views on the corn laws had 
long differed from those entertained by the Mel- 
bourne cabinet, did indeed vote for the abolition 
of all duties payable on the importation of foreign 
corn. He was outvoted by 303 to ninety; and 
nearly all the Whigs were found in the majority. 
Sir Robert Peel’s scale was carried by 306 against 


his financial plans in a long and most able speech 
which gave satisfaction to practical commercial 
meh, and te all those whose habits and pursuits 
gave them the best means of judging of such 
matters. 

On the 3d of May, Mr Thomas Duncombe pre- 
sented to the commons what was facetiously 
called “The People’s Petition;” which was said 
to have been signed by nearly three millions and 
a half of people. We had had monster meetings 
and monster balloons; here was a monster petition! 
When tacked together, it required sixteen men 
to carry it! It was escorted to Palace-yard by a 
long procession of working men, who marched 
in good order and with peaceable demeanour to 
the Houses of Parliament. It was so big that 
the door of the House of Commons was not wide 
enough to admit it. It was therefore divided 
into sections, and in that manner carried by the 
petitioners into the body of the house, where it 
was left to lie on the floor, for no table could 
have held it. There was much laughter, and 
those laughed most who best knew how the sig- 
natures had been obtained or manufactured. It 
demanded the enactment of the six points con- 
stituting “‘The People’s Charter.” Mr. Dun- 
combe, though he laughed with those who 
laughed, moved that the petitioners by their 
agents or counsel, should be heard at the bar. 
He found 49 members to vote with him; but 
there were 287 against him. The best of the 
reformers, as Mr. Benjamin Hawes, said they 
could never think of conceding power to masses 
of men, blindly led, who had signed this trashy 
petition. 

Sir Robert Peel announced that a supplemen- 
tary grant of £10,000 would be proposed in 
addition to the usual education grant of £30,000. 
On the 9th of August, Sir Robert Peel moved 
an address for the erection of monuments to Sir 
Sidney Smith, Lord de Saumarez, and Lord 
Exmouth, three of our greatest naval heroes; and 
Mr. Hawes withdrew a motion for adding the 
names of Herschel, Watt, and Davy, hoping 
that Sir Robert himself would undertake that 
duty. The parliament was prorogued on the 
12th of August, when her majesty deeply la- 
mented the military reverses to the westward of 
the Indus, but turned with satisfaction to the gal- 
lant defence of Jellalabad, and a decisive victory in 
the field, which had evidently proved the courage 
and discipline of the European and native troops, 
and the skill and fortitude of their distinguished 
commander. 

Lord Ellenborough arrived in India on the 
28th of February, 1842. His earliest attention 
was Claimed by the state of affairs on the Indus, 
where the Ameers of Scinde continued in a doubt- 


104. On the 11th March, the premier developed | ful attitude, and by the state of affairs in Afghan- 
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istan, where our troops were remaining in a state 
of uncertainty as to their future operations, and 
where our captives were putting up earnest, but 
at times almost hopeless prayers for their liber- 
ation; a liberation which even the women of the 
party seem to have thought was not to be ob- 
tained by negotiation and ransom, but by hard 
fighting. At first his lordship adopted the notion 
of his predecessor; and it is said that positive 
orders were more than once drawn up for recall- 
ing all our troops, and commencing a treaty with 
men whom no treaty could bind. But the clear 
head and high heart of the Duke of Wellington 
1evolted at this line of policy; and the English 
people, and assuredly the majority of the cabinet, 
felt with the duke. The indignation of the coun- 
try would have broken up the new ministry if 
Lord Ellenborough had followed the plan which 
he had been induced to entertain, momentarily 
and reluctantly, by the advice of others, whose 
seat of sensibility was mostly in the purse. In 
a happy moment, his lordship in council pro- 
nounced the word ‘Forward ,” and from that 
moment our prestige began to brighten, our dis- 
grace to be 1emedied. We speak not of ven- 
geance for the past; this was not, and never 
ought to have been, a war of retaliation and re- 
venge; it was a war of retrieval, a war of libera- 
tion. It was a war for retrieving all that was 
most valuable to us—our national character, the 
honour of our arms, and the spell of our prestige, 
wanting which we should have had not one, but 
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circumstances, had continued to hold out man- 
fully behind the shattered walls of Jellalabad. 
His sorties had continued to be frequent and 
successful. Through these sorties many of 
Akbar Khan’s people were killed and wounded, 
while many were so disheartened that they 
quitted the camp, and turned their faces to- 
wards their own homes. On the morning of the 
7th of April, Sale defeated Akbar Khan in the 
open field, with only a part of the troops that 
chief boasted he had been blockading. The de- 
feat was signal: two Afghan standards, four guns 
which had been lost by our Cabool army, and 
nearly all Akbar Khan’s ordnance, stores, tenta, 
&e., were taken. Next to Sale himself, the 
heroes of this day were Lieutenant - colonel 
Dennie, Colonel Monteith, Captains Broadfoot, 
Fenwick, Pattison, Oldfield, and Havelock, and 
Lieutenant Mayne. Unhappily the gallant 
Dennie was killed. But notwithstanding this 
victory, the situation of the brigade was still 
very precarious, for the provisions were almost 
all consumed. At last, on Friday the 15th of 
April, Sale received the joyful intelligence that 
Pollock’s camp was at Ali Boghan, only eight 
miles from Jellalabad, and that he would cer- 
tainly be at Jellalabad in the course of the next 
morning. And accordingly, on Saturday morn- 
ing, at about eight o'clock, General Pollock and 
his force arrived, under a salute of seventeen 
guns. On Sunday, the day after this opportune 
arrival, there were three distinct shocks of earth- 
quake; but they did no harm, 
and passed almost unnoticed by 
our rejoicing soldiers, Pollock 
had soundly beaten the Afghans 
in the Khyber Pass and above 
it; ail before he reached Jel- 
lalabad, the beleaguered army 
had dissolved, or was in rapid 
flight, although only a few days 
before, the Afghans, to deceive 
and distress some of their Eng- 
lish captives, had been waving 
their hands and shouting, “Sha- 
bash (Bravo)! Allisover. The 
Feringee army has been cut up 
in the Khyber Pass, and all 
their guns taken, by Sultan 
Jan.” 

As soon as it was known 
that General Pollock intended 


many wars to undertake in the East; it was a|to advance and not to retreat, the people of 
war for releasing in the only becoming manner | Cabool began to desert the city in great num- 
the sons and daughters of Britain from a foul | bers, from dread of our army; and all efforts 
Afghan imprisonment. to induce the people to meet and oppose Pol- 

In the meanwhile, General Sale, in spite of | lock on his march were found to be fruitless. 
doubt and uncertainty as to the orders he might | Many of the khans either struck away for their 
receive, and in spite of many other discouraging | own mountains, or agreed that some one or two 
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of the English prisoners should be released, in 
order to open friendly negotiations with the 
victorious general, Just at this crisis Major- 
general Elphinstone breathed his 
last. By this time several of 
the Afghan chiefs were waging 
war upon one another in the 
neighbourhood of Cabool. It was 
difficult, even with the best man- 
agement, to occupy the country, 
but happily there was no longer 
any intention of so doing; it was 
easy to regain possession of Cabool 
and to scatter the divided, dis- 
tracted army of such an anarchic 
people. The sirdar now offered 
to release the English ladies and 
children unconditionally; but his 
despatch was intercepted and de- 
stroyed by one of the khans,. 
One security for the lives at least 
of these interesting prisoners was 
in the circumstance that the women 
and children of Akbar’s own family and some 
other chiefs were in our hands; and the barbarians 
thought that if they murdered their captives, 
we should retaliate by murdering ours. The 
Shah Sujah was treacherously assassinated by 
one Sujah Dowlah, “a handsome, quiet-looking 
man,” who now tried hard to persuade the Eng- 
lish prisoners that the shah had played us false, 
and that he had committed a praiseworthy act 
in getting 1id of him. The assassin’s real motive 
was to avenge an attempt which had been made 
upon the life of Akbar by an agent of Shah 
Sujah; but many of these Afghan chiefs had be- 
come wonderfully anxious to prove that they 
had always been the friends of the Engl.sh, and 
that it was the late shah who made the insur- 
rection, aud called upon all the mountain tribes 
to destroy our army on its retreat through the 
passes. Shah Sujah’s youngest son, Futty Jung, 
was proclaimed king by one party, while the 
Barukzies formed another party and opposed 
him. From the close neighbourhood of Cabool, 
the civil or clan warfare was carried into the 
very heart of that city; and Futty Jung, who 
hoped to retain the treasure, if not the throne, 
of his father, the murdered shah, was closely 
besieged in the Balla Hissar. On the 6th of 
June, & mine was sprung under one of the towers 
of the Balla Hissar; but the storming party was 
driven back with loss. On the following day, 
however, Futty Jung, finding his people disin- 
clined to support him any lorger, made terms 
with Akbar and the other chiefs, giving up a 
tower in the Balla Hissar to each of them, and 
retaining for himself possession of the royal resid- 
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now divided between four rival tribes, the Door- 
aunees, the Barukzies, the Ghilzies, and the 
Kuzzilbashes, each being represented by its chief 





Yort or Arr Mussip, in the Khyber Pass ! 


On the 2d of June news was brought to Cabool 
that General Nott had gained a great victory 
under the walls of Kandahar, and had killed 
2000 of the Afghans, Nott also succeeded in 
seizing the person of Sufter Jung, a rebel son of 
Shah Sujah, who had fought against his own 
father, and had now been fighting against the 
English. The sirdar, Akbar Khan, now told the 
English prisoners at Cabool that he intended 
shortly to march to Jellalabad, in order to pay 
his respects to General Pollock! But from other 
quarters the Englishmen hesrd that he med- 
tated carrying them all off to the banks of the 
Oxus. This was the man who, after conclud- 
ing the treaty with Macnaghten, girded on his 
weapons on the moining of the departure of 
our army from Cabool, and told the assembled 
chiefs he was going to slay all the Feringee dogs; 
and this was the man who, on the passage of 
our troops through the Khoord Cabool Pass, fol- 
lowed with some chiefs in the rear, and in the 
same breath called to the Afghans in Persian (a 
language which many of our officers and people 
understood) to desist from firing, and in Pushtoo 
(a dialect of the country which none of our 
people understood) to continue firing at the in- 
fidel dogs. On the 29th of June there was a 
shock of an earthquake at Cabool, and Futty 
Jung, the Dooraunee chief, and youngest son of 
Shah Sujah, was proclaimed king by Akbar, 
who contented himself for the present with the 
title of vizier. But it would appear that our 
Indian government had begun ence more to lose 
heart and confidence, and to doubt whether the 
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united forces should retire at once to the coun- 
try below the Khyber Pass, or take a forward 
position near Jellalabad, or advance upon Cabool. 
After his junction with Sale, Pollock halted 
more than four months at Jellalabad. During 
this long time the troops at Jellalabad were 
much afflicted with dysentery and other sick- 
nesses, arising chiefly from bad food, improper 
or inadequate clothing, and the want of tents. 
A great many died, and all the surviving soldiers 
were impatient to quit the place, and march for- 
ward for the Afghan capital. If this long de- 
lay was partly owing to the difficulty of pro- 
curing cattle and forwarding supplies and rein- 
forcements, it is pretty clear that it was also 
partly owing to the indecision of government, 
and to the want of proper energy and ability in 
the commissariat, and (perhaps) in some other 
branches of the service. At length, about the 
middle of July, General Pollock received instruc- 
tions to advance on Cabool as quick as possible. 
Pollock, however, could not, or at least did not, 
move until the 20th of August. Akbar Khan 
declared, with an expression of savage determina- 
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GENERAL PoLLock.—From a portrait by G. H. Ford. 


tion in his countenance, that so surely as Pollock 
advanced, he would take all his English prisoners 
into Toorkistan, and make presents of them to 
the different chiefs of that wild country. On 
the 15th of August, General Nott, at the head 
of about 7000 men, had left Kandahar for 
Ghuznee and Cabool, a distance of about 300 
miles, Sultan Jan started to meet Nott before 
he should reach Ghuznee; he fancied he was go- 
ing to a certain victory, but he sustained a com- 
plete defeat; and, Ghuznee being retaken, Nott 
continued his advance. General Pollock was 
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equally successful; and both armies were satis- 
factorily proving that our soldiers, both native 
and European, only required proper commanders 
to be invincible. It was now expected that 
General Nott would reach Cabool early in Sep- 
tember, and that Pollock would be ony a few 
days after him. 

On the 25th of August, Akbar kept his threat 
by hurrying off his prisoners towards Toorkistan. 
On the 3d of September, the unhappy party 
reached Bameean, every indignity having been 
heaped upon them by the way. There they 
were halted under a fort until fresh oiders 
should be received from the terrible Akbar. On 
the 11th, the khan who had charge of them, and 
who was “a man that would do anything for 
money,” signed an agreement with five English 
officers, who promised to give him 20,000 rupees 
and to insure him 1000 rupees per month. 
After this the khan hoisted the flag of detiance 
on the walls of the fort, telling the prisoners that 
they had no longer anything to fear—that they 
should not be carried into Toorkistan—that they 
should remain where they were until General 
Pollock should send a detachment to convey 
them back to Cabool in honour and safety. Ho 
had told the prisoners that he had received 
Akbar’s orders to hurry them on their journey, 
and to butcher all the sick, and all those for 
whom there was no conveyance. Several neigh- 
bouring chiefs, kuowing how matters were going 
at Cabool, and hoping to obtain some English 
money, came over to the fort and tendered their 
alleviance to Major Pottinger. Some two or 
three of them with much form and ceremony 
swore on the Koran to be faithful to Major 
Pottinger and his companions, who appointed a 
commissariat officer, and resolved, in case Akbar 
should send troops against them, to hold out till 
they should receive assistance, even though they 
should be reduced to eat the rats and mice, of 
which they had a grand stock in the old fort. 
On the 15th a letter was received at the fort, 
stating that all Cabool had risen against Akbar 
the new vizier; that Nott’s and Pollock’s forces 
were coming up rapidly; that Akbar had fled to 
the Zoba Mountains, and that other chiefs who 
dreaded alike the vengeance of the English sol- 
diers aud the vengeance of the people of Cabool 
had fled in various directions, and with only a 
few followers, It was also reported that a light 
English force had been sent to their aid, and was 
making forced marches towards the fort. Upon 
this Major Pottinger, no longer a prisoner, but 
acting as a viceroy and making grants of land 
and assigning revenues to the hill chiefs, to keep 
them in good humour, determined to quit the 
old fort, and return with the whole party along 
the road leading to Cabool. 
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The party, attended by a number of chiefs, set 
out from the fort on the 16th, hoping to meet 
their English friends on the road, and at the 
same time fearing that they might encounter 
some of Akbar’s desperate and vindictive people. 





1, Kaan Saireen Kuan, Chief of the Juwansheer Kuzzilbashes. 


2 Gnotam Manomgp, a Darukzye.— From Hurt's Character and Costume of 
Afghanistan. 


As they encamped for the first evening they re- 
ceived a letter stating that Pollock’s force, after 
fighting from midday to midnight, had eventually 
forced the Khoord Cabool Pass, and had charged 
the enemy as far as the hills on the north side 
of the city of Cabool; that Nott had attacked 
and pursued them in another direction; that the 
late Kuzzilbashes and adherents of the late Shah 
Sujah had made themselves complete masters of 
the city, and that Akbar Khan, Sultan Jan 
Achmed Khan, and other hostile khans, who 
had all been defeated, were nowhere to be heard 
of. This was pleasant news; but at the same 
time our returning prisoners were alarmed by 
the report that 2000 horse were following them 
up to recapture them and to carry them into the 
deserts beyond the Oxus. But their last fears 
were soon removed: at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 17th they were roused from their 
slumber by the arrival of a horseman with a 
letter from Sir Richmond Shakespear, who was 
coming with 600 mounted Kuzzilbashes to meet 
them. The party set off early, and at mid-day 
reached some deserted forts at the foot of a 
mountain-pass. They were sitting under the 
walls of one of three forts, sheltering themselves 
from the sun, when, at three o’clock, Sir Rich- 
mond arrived, and was received with heartfelt 
pleasure. “That we should have escaped un- 
hurt, with so many delicate women, young chil- 
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dren, and tender infants, through such numerous 
perils, fatigues, and privations, and, above all, 
from the hands of such merciless enemies as 
Akbar Khan and his Ghilzie confederates, seemed 
at first too much for the senses to realize, nor 
could even the most thoughtless among us fail 
to recognize and acknowledge in all that had be- 
fallen us the distinguishing grace and protecting 
providence of a forbearing and merciful God. 
We now for the first time learned that General 
Pollock had reached Cabool on the 15th, where 
one of his first acts had been to hasten the de- 
parture of the Kuzzilbashes to our aid by a 
donation of 10,000 rupees.” But the party had 
still a long march and a difficult country between 
them and Cabool, and were not without their 
apprehensions that Akbar might make some de- 
sperate effort to recover his lost prey. Sir R. 
Shakespear forwarded an earnest request to Gene- 
ral Pollock that more troops might instantly be 
sent out to their support, as the pass of Suffed 
Khak, through which they must march, was re- 
ported to be occupied by a band of marauders. 
At the same time it was determined that the 
party should move forward by forced marches, 
for which every facility was afforded by the 
Kuzzilbash chiefs in supplying them with fresh 
horses. On the dawn of the 18th the march was 
resumed. On the 20th they met an English 
officer, who gave them the welcome intelligence 
that General Sule’s brigade was only a few miles 
distant on the road to meet them. A little 
farther on they saw a body of her majesty’s 3d 
dragoons with a squadron of Bengal cavalry 
quietly picketed in some fields. 

“All doubt was now at an end; we were once 
more under the safeguard of the British troops. 
General Sale was there in person; and his happi- 
ness at regaining his long-lost wife and daughter 
may beimagined. The gallant veteran’s counte- 
nance was an index of his feelings; and apathetic 
indeed must have been the heart that failed to 
sympathize with his holy joy. The camp was 
still a few miles further on; and we performed a 
procession of glad spirits, as we moved along 
towards the pass of Suffed Khak, whose heights 
we could discern crowned with British bayonets. 
This we found to be a part of the brave 13th 
light infantry (Sale’s own regiment), who, as the 
ladies successively ascended the hill, raised three 
hearty cheers to each of them; sounds never to 
be forgotten, producing a thrill of ecstacy through 
the whole frame. The mountain guns, under 
Captain Backhouse, would cap the scene with a 
royal salute.” It was a glorious rescue—it was 
a scene worthy of an epic; but alas! that the 
number of the rescued should be so small. On 
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the 21st, the happy party marched out with Sale’s ; and the quarrel had led to war, and to the inva- 
brigade to Killa Kazee, a village close to Cabool. | sion of the Celestial empire by a British fleet 
At two p.m. on the same day they started for Gene- | and army. The victories obtained in the rivers 
ral Pollock’s camp on the plain east of Cabool. | and on the plains of China were rapidly rumoured 
Near the tomb of the Emperor Baber they passed | throughout India, and produced a salutary im- 
pression among the mountains of Afghanistan, 
as well as in other neighbouring countries. They 
warned all our enemies that our enterprise, our 
strength, and resources were undiminished. On 
21st of September Lord Ellenborough, being then 
at Simla, in the Himalaya Mountains, issued an 
encouraging proclamation, in which he stated 
that he had that very day received the reports 
of three victories: one obtained on the 30th of 
August, by Major-general Nott over 12,000 Af- 
ghans, thirty-eight miles to the southward of 
Ghuznee; one, on the 8th of September, by 
Major-general Pollock, over the troops of Ma- 
homed Akbar Khan and the Ghilzie chiefs at 
Jugdulluk; and one on the 16th of June, by the 
expedition on the coast of China, within the 
mouth of the river Yang-tse-Kiang. Before the 
news of these victories reached them, our old foes 
in Nepaul and some of the Rajpoot tribes in 
Central India were in a state of violent excite- 
ment, and even the Burmese looked anxiously 
towards Chiua, and seemed more than half de- 
termined to try again the fortune of war by in- 
vading Arracan aud the Tenasserim provinces. 
But as soon as it was known that the Chinese 
were fleeing before our troops, th: t the Afghans 
had been beaten in every encounter, and that 
Cabool had been recaptured, both Burmese and 
Nepaulese, together with every independent state 
in Hindoostan, gave up their warlike projects, 
and hastened to make the most amicable profes- 
sions to our Indian government. 

We had, however, had quite enough of Afghan 
connections and interferences; there was no longer 
a man that could be deluded by a vision like 
that of Burnes; we had released our captives, 
retrieved the honour of our arms, and by a series 
of well-ordered and gloriously-fought battles re- 
duced the Afghan pride; and therefore it was 
gratulations. For the present their cup of joy | felt that we had little else to do than to vacate 
was full. But when the first rapture was over, | a country which we ought never to have entered, 
rest and reflection, and the scenes which sur- | and leave the khans to their own anarchy. On 
rounded them, must have brought to their recol- | the lst of October, Lord Ellenborough issued a 
lection the thousands that had perished, and the | proclamation from Simla, the spot where Lord 
many friends whose bones lay bleaching on the | Auckland had declared the war, stating that the 
mountain-tops or in the dreadful passes. disasters in Afghanistan having been avenged 

Victory was now perched upon the British | upon every scene of past misfortune, the British 
standard wherever it was raised. One of the | troops would be withdrawn to the Sutlej. And 
most confident predictions of those who had | on the 12th of October, after destroying the for- 
pleaded for the continuance of the Company’s | tifications, the grand bazaar, two mosques, and 
commercial charter and monopoly of the China | other buildings, the British troops evacuated Ca- 
trade had been verified: from the moment that | bool, and marched off in three divisions for Jella- 
that trade had been thrown open, there had been | labad, where they arrived in the course of the 
nothing but dissension and confusion at Canton, | 29d and the two following days. On Saturday 
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MAJOR-GFNECRAL Sir Rospert Sarr, GC B. 
From a portrait by Ii Moseley, 
General Nott’s camp. Thence their road lay 
through the city, The streets were almost empty, 
and unnatural silence prevailed—a striking con- 
trast to the noise and bustle of former days! 
They passed the spot where Burnes’s house had 
stood. That house was now a heap of rubbish, 
and its pretty garden a desolate waste. It was 
here that the unfortunate man used to look for- 
ward with enthusiasm to the rapid melioration 
of the country through the agency of British 
enterprise and skill—an unreal, fatal vision, and 
awfully dissipated! The party entered General 
Pollock’s camp at sunset. Again the artillery 
uttered its boisterous notes of welcome, and old 
friends crowded around with their hearty con- 
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the 17th of December, they reached the right 
bank of the Sutlej opposite Ferozepoor, and 
crossed that river on oa bridge of boats decorated 
with flags. Reviews, dinners, and balls ensued. 
In proposing the health of General Sale and the 
brave garrison of Jellalabad, Lord Ellenborough 
said that it was they who had saved the name 
and fame of the British empire in Indian. Ata 
grand review on the 3lst of December, 24,000 
troops and 102 guns were mustered on this one 
spot. 

Of the war in China we can say but little. The 
Chinese displayed on some occasions a wonderful 
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degree of fortitude and power of endurance, but 
of a brilliant or active courage they gave very 
few proofs; and their military science was alto- 
gether contemptible. A very small British army 
might have marched through and through the 
empire. Most of our troops that were actually 
engaged were ashamed of their easy conquest. 
There seemed hardly anything for them to do 
but to move forward and kill or scatter. 

The quarrel had commenced almost immedi- 
ately after the alteration of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter which threw open the trade of 
China as well as that of India. The Chinese 
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Forts aND BATTERIES OF THE Bocca Tiaris or First Pass of the Canton River —From view by 
Lieutenant Martin, 42d Madras Native Infantry 


were enormous consumers of opium, and their 
supplies were almost wholly derived from Hin- 
doostan The moral government of the Celestial 
empire, shocked at the prevalence of this worst 
kind of drunkenness, had long been fulminating 





viceroy of Canton refused to receive Lord Napien’s 
letter, and peremptorily ordered his lerdship to 
quit the factory, which is situated outside of 
Canton. His lordship refused either to com- 
municate with the viceroy as a petitioner, or to 


terrible prohibitory decrees; but the Chinamen | leave the factory. On the 7th of September, 


could not do without their opium; the ministers 
of the law themselves had a very general love for 
the drug, and the mandarins and other officers 





1834, as his majesty’s ships the Andromache and 
Imogene were approaching the Bogue or Bocca 
Tigris passage, they were surrounded by a crowd 


employed to stop the importation went shares | of war-junks, and assailed by a fire from tlie 


with those who carried on the contraband trade. 
The experienced sea-captains, factors, and ser- 
vants of the East India Company had carried on 
this trade with great quietness and decorum, and 
with the order and regularity of an organized 
body. But the case was different when the free 
trade began, and when unpractised and impatient 
skippers and supercargoes repaired to Canton. 
The court of Pekin was roused into a fury by the 
proceedings of these men; the opium on shore 
was seized, together with a large amount of Bri- 
tish property; and the tea trade and all other 
trade with us was declared to be suspended. In 
1834 Lord Grey’s government sent out Lord | 
Napier to Canton to act as chief superintendent, 


and to endeavour to make up the quarrel. The 








Chinese forts. The English 1eserved their fire 
until they were in the narrowest part of the pas- 
sage, and close to the paltry mud-forts, when a 
broadside or two did their business, silencing 
them and scattering the panic-stricken Chinese. 
Unfortunately Lord Napier was seized by a dan- 
gerous illness, which, with a difference of opinion 
that arose among the members of the British 
chambers of commerce, induced him to return to 
Macao, where he died on the llth of October, 
1834. 

As soon as his lordship’s decease was known, 
the chamber of commerce at Canton named Mr. 
| John Francis Davis, formerly of the East India 
| Company's factory at Canton, to succeed him as 


chief superintendent. But all the experience of 
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Mr. Davis was of no avail; and our relations 
remained in a most unsatisfactory state, the tea 
trade being at times allowed and at times sus- 
pended, and a rancorous feeling being displayed 
by the Chinese government on all occasions. 
Conflicts took place in the Canton river between 
some of our boats and the Chinese junks; and 
the authorities issued an order to interdict the 
supply of food of any kind to the British in China. 
On the 5th of January, 1840, an imperial edict 
directed all trade with England to cease for ever. 
On the 9th of June an attempt was made to burn 
all the English ships by means of fire-junks. A 
few days after this attempt Sir Gordon Bremer, 
who had arrived with fifteen men-of-war, four 
steamers, and 4000 soldiers, published a notice 
of the blockade of Canton. Something like a 
regular war now commenced. Part of our fleet 
proceeded northward on the east coast of China. 
On the 5th of July, 1840, the city of Shanghai, 
in Chusan, surrendered to our squadron, A 
blockade was now established from Ningpo to 
the mouth of the Keang River. In the month 
of November of that same year the court of 
Pekin condescended to despatch plemipotentiaries 
to treat with us for a peace; but in the beginning 
of January, 1841, while we were in the midst of 
the negotiations, an edict was issued that all Eng- 
lishmen and all English ships should be destroyed 
wherever they should be met with near China. 
In consequence of this violation of the existing 
truce, our soldiers and sailors attacked and car- 
ried several forts. As they were on the point of 
attacking the forts at the Bocca Tigris, Admiral 
Kwan solicited another armistice, which was 
granted by Captain Elliott. On the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, after other instances of bad faith, hostili- 
ties were resumed against China. Formal pos- 
Ression was now taken of Hong-Kong. The 
Bogue forts were reduced by Sir Gordon Bremer; 
Admiral Kwan was killed, 459 guns were cap- 
tured, and the British squadron proceeded up the 
river to Canton. At the beginning of March, 
1841, Sir Hugh Gough arrived with some slight 
reinforcements, and took the command of our 
land forces. On the 18th of March the Chinese 
having fired upon a flag of truce, our forces de- 
stroyed a flotilla of boats, captured 461 guns, 
threatened the city of Canton, and took posses- 
sion of the foreign factories. After another hol- 
low truce the Chinese attacked the British ships 
with great guns and fire-works. Our forces then 
began operations in earnest; and by the 25th of 
May all the heights behind Canton were occupied 
by British troops, and ninety more guns were 
taken. On the 27th of May the authorities of 
Canton agreed to pay six millions of dollars for 
the ransom of -the city, in consequence of which 
another cessation of hostilities waa granted. The 
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Chinese paid five millions and gave security for 
the remainder on the 3lst of May. Our forces 
were then withdrawn from Canton, and the Bri- 
tish trade was re-opened. 

In the month of August of the same year (1841), 
Sir Henry Pottinger arrived in the Macao Roads, 
as sole plenipotentiary of her Britannic majesty. 
As the Chinese would not agree to terms, and as 
their government still urged the extermination 
of the English, war was renewed with vigour. 
On the 27th of August the town of Amoy was 
captured by the British, who there destroyed 296 
guns. In October Shanghai was taken after some 
resistance, and Ningpo without any resistance at 
all. The total number of Chinese guns taken or 
destroyed during these operations was immense. 
In December Yu-Yaon, Tszekee, and Foong-hua 
were carried by the British. On the 10th of 
March, 1842, from 10,000 to 12,000 Chinese 
troops, in attempting to recover Ningpo and 
Shanghai, were repulsed with great slaughter; 
and five days after this, 8000 of them were routed 
with great loss in an entrenched camp. After a 
few other operations the British squadron entered 
the great river Keang, capturing Wooshung and 
Shanghai, and taking more than 230 guns. On 
the 2lst of July the city of Chin-Keang was 
stormed and taken. Here something like a bold 
stand was made; and when the victory of the 
British was decided, the Tartar general and many 
of the garrison committed suicide. By the 9th 
of August, our whole fleet being arrived at Nan- 
kin, a most populous city, and second in con- 
sequence only to Pekin, the disembarkation of 
our troops was begun. Here the proud court of 
Pekin fairly gave up the struggle. On the 20th 
of August, Chinese plenipotentiaries waited with 
a rare and becoming humility on Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger on board the Cornwallis; and in that ship, 
and in front of the walls of Nankin, a treaty of 
peace was signed on the 29th of August, 1842. 
The most important provisions of the treaty were 
the following :-— 

1, Lasting peace and friendship between the 
twoempires, 2. China to pay 21,000,000 dollars 
in the course of the present and three succeeding 
years. 3. The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo- 
Foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai to be thrown open to 
British merchants; consular officers to be ap- 
pointed to reside at them; and regular and just 
tariffs of import and export, as well as inland 
transit duties, to be established and published. 
4. The island of Hong-Kong to be ceded in perpe- 
tuity to her Britannic majesty, her heirs and suc- 
ceasors. §. All subjects of her Britannic majesty, 
whether natives of Europe or India, who may be 
confined in any part of the Chinese empire, to be 
unconditionally released. 6. An act of full and 
entire amnesty to be published by the emperor, 
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under his imperial sign-manual and seal, to all 
Chinese subjects, on account of their having held 
service under the British government or its offi- 
cers. 7. Correspondence to be conducted on 
terms of perfect equality between the officers of 
both governments. 

A part of the money being paid on the 8th of 
August, her Britannic majesty’s forces began to 
retire from Nankin and the Grand Canal. 

At home the commencement of 1843 presented 
no trivial amount or complication of difficulties 
to parliament, which was opened by commission 
on the 2d of February. While the depression was 
going on under which our manufactures had for 
some time been suffering to a large extent, the 
reduced price of agricultural produce, and the 
alarm occasioned by the late tariff, were pressing 
heavily upon the agricultural population. All 
this had produced such a diminution in the 
revenue, that the decrease of the first quarter 
ending on the 5th of January (1843), amounted 
to £1,379,057, threatening a formidable falling 
off of £5,500,000 before the close of the year, 
unless this downward progress could be arrested. 
The remedy, too, must be immediate, as the re- 
sources to be derived from the income-tax were 
as yet a remote contingency. These considera- 
tions were fully announced in the royal speech 
with which parliament was opened, and the 
several cures that were proposed and deliberated 
in both houses continued to occupy the greater 
part of the session. 

The first of these proposals was that of Lord 
Howick, on the 18th of February; and tracing 
the whole evil to the restrictions on importation 
that still remained unrepealed, he desired their 
complete abrogation, even though the fixed duty 
of eight shillings on the importation of corn 
should still be suffered to remain. As it was 
evident, however, that his proposal was meant 
to elicit from ministers their final resolution upon 
the corn laws, this premature inquiry was met 
by Sir Robert Peel with the declaration, that no 
proposition regarding the corn laws would be 
brought forward during this session. 

The next remedy was that proposed by the 
philanthropic Lord Ashley, whose exertions had 
hitherto been directed to the sufferings of our 
manufacturing population. Tracing these suf- 
ferings to the want of proper instruction, by 
which the ignorance of our youth in the manu- 
facturing districts was ripened into a manhood 


of crime, he moved on the 28th of February 


that “an humble address be presented to her 

majesty, praying that her majesty will be gra- 

ciously pleased to take into her instant and 

serious consideration the best means of diffusing 

the benefits and blessings of a moral and reli- 

gious education among the working classes of 
Vou. LV, 
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her people.” The statements of his lordship 
elicited from Sir James Graham an account of 
the government scheme of education which was 
to be engrafted on the factory bill. The experi- 
ment was intended to be commenced, in the first 
instance, only upon those who would be brought 
within the control of what some might call com- 
pulsory education—pauper and factory children. 
For these, district schools throughout the country 
were to be erected and endowed, under the super- 
intendence of the clergy of the Established church, 
while provision was to be made for the children 
of dissenters and Roman Catholics under minis- 
ters of their own persuasion. But these educa- 
tional clauses excited universal alarm: the Estab- 
lished church thought that too much was con- 
ceded to dissenterism; while the dissenters, whos9 
influence was strongest in the manufacturing 
towns, repudiated everything like a compulsory 
education, in favour of their own cherished vol- 
untary principle. And all this was mingled with 
the common dread of these two great parties 
against Popery, which was thus to be introduced 
as an educational element, and whose seductions 
they feared, notwithstanding the precautions 
against attempts at proselytizing with which the 
bill was guarded. Petitions accordingly from 
every quarter were poured into the house, ex- 
pressed in language so decided against this go- 
vernment system of education, and so numerously 
signed, that Sir James Graham was compelled to 
give up the educational clauses. Shorn of these 
the factory bill was introduced at the beginning 
of the next session, and passed with little oppo- 
sition. 

Another plan for the relief of the industrious 
classes was that proposed by Mr. Charles Buller, 
on the 8th of April. In a speech of great elo- 
quence, he advocated colonization upon a more 
extensive scale than had hitherto been practised, 
as the best method of diverting our superfluous 
labouring population into more profitable fields 
than our own country could supply. This he 
suggested, not as the only remedy, but as a sup- 
plement to other remedies which had been, or 
still might be adopted. In this way, coloniza- 
tion might be an auxiliary to free trade; and for 
its purposes, we had the vast regions of Canada 
and Australia, which needed only capital and 
labour to cover them with abundant harvests, 
and which, wanting that capital and labour, were 
wasting their productive energies in nourishing 
weeds, or, at best, in giving shelter to beasts. He 
added, that when he asked the house to colonize, 
he only asked them to carry the superfluity of 
part of one country to repair the deficiency of the 
other—to cultivate the desert, by supplying to it 
the means that lay idle here; i in one word, “to 
convey the plough to the field, the workman to 
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his work, the hungry to his food.” To this it 
was answered, that emigration from Britain to 
Canada was already forestalled by the United 
States, so that our colonial market in that quar- 
ter was fully pre-occupied; and that as for 
Australia, its colonization was going on as pros- 
perously as it could well bear, through the means 
which had been adopted by government. It was 
thought better in the meantime to leave the mat- 
ter as it stood, and Mr. Buller was persuaded 
to withdraw the motion. The time was drawing 
nigh when even a stronger motive than a mere 
desire to escape the evils of poverty would at- 
tract our population by tens of thousands to the 
antipodes. 

While parliament was thus employed in legis- 
lating for the sufferings of the lower classes, the 
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condition of Ireland was growing worse than 
ever. It had been announced by O’Connell that 
1843 “is, and shall be the year of repeal;” and 
to effect this purpose, monster meetings were as- 
sembled throughout the country, and speeches of 
the most inflammable description addressed to 
the myriads, to make the cry of “repeal” the 
national watchword. Of these formidable open- 
air meetings, one held at Trim, on the 16th of 
March, mustered 30,000 attendants; another at 
Mullingar, on the 14th of May (Sunday), at 
which the Roman Catholic priests took a very 
prominent part, exhibited an array of at least 
100,000 Irishmen. But even these were insig- 
nificant compared with the meeting held at Tara 
on the 15th of August, at which the numbers 
assembled were calculated at from 260,000 to 
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1,000,000. This increase of physical force was 
also matched by the increased violence of the 
harangues; and here O’Connell, forgetting his 
former caution and swept away by the whirl- 
wind he had evoked, spoke boldly out. He told 
this immense auditory that before twelve months 
elapsed, the parliament would be in College 
Green, Dublin—that not twelve months could 
possibly elapse without hurrahs for the parlia- 
ment there being heard over the land. This 
permission also for Ireland to govern itself was 
to be obtained, or rather eztorted from the queen; 
and after showing how this was to be accom- 
plished, he exclaimed, “The Irish parliament 
will then assemble, and I defy all the generals, 
ald and young, and all the old women in panta- 
loons [thus he spoke of the ministry and the 
Duke of Wellington];—nay, I defy all the chi- 
valry of the earth, to take away that parlia- 
ment from us again.” Such dangerous musters, 
appealed to in°such language, and the plans that 
were organized at them against the proceedings 
of law and government, by electing magistrates 


of their own, could no longer be tolerated, and ac- 
cordingly, when a monster meeting was announced 
to be held at Clontarf on the 8th of October, to 
which the audience was invited to repair in mili- 
tary order and array, it was prohibited by a pro- 
clamation of the lord-lieutenant and council. This 
prohibition, backed by the horse, foot, and artil- 
lery that were moved to the spot on the morning 
of the day appointed, obliged the agitator to 
countermand his advertisement, and the few who 
assembled could only gaze in silence upon the 
imposing military force that held possession of 
every approach to the ground. A few days after, 
O'Connell himself and his chief coadjutors were 
arrested on charges of conspiracy, sedition, and 
unlawful assembling. He was soon liberated from 
prison on giving recognizances for his appear- 
ance on trial; but the promptitude with which his 
career had been stopped seems to have deprived 
him of hie wonted audacity, and his loud tone 
was lowergd, He abjured the use of the word 
“Saxon,” with which he had been wont to brand 
his enemies, and agreed to curtail his demands 
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to a local parliament for local purposes; while 
his popular cry of “no surrender” was changed 
into exhortations of peace and endurance. Hav- 
ing raised the people of Ireland to that stormy 
point at which he was unable to control them, 
he perhaps felt grateful that government had so 
opportunely stepped in and relieved him from 
such a charge, 

This year of Irish monster meetings that 
loomed so terribly in the view of England, was 
also distinguished by an event in Scotland im- 
measurably less noisy and obtrusive, but more 
important in its character and results. We allude 
to that event well known under the name of the 
Disruption, in which the popular agitations in 
Scotland had now terminated, and by which the 
national church, to the astonishment and dismay 
of our rulers, was most unexpectedly rent asun- 
der. The causes and particulars of this important 
religious movement, however, more properly be- 
long to another department of our history. 

The small principality of Wales was not with- 
out its share of the commotions of this stormy 
period. Annoyed by the heavy tolls that had 
been established upon their highways, and the 
abuses of the turnpike system in general, the 
Welsh population, so early as 1839, had taken 
the law into their own hands, and the demolition 
of toll-gates, from a reckless frolic, was now 
organized into a formidable conspiracy. The 
mode also in which it was conducted, was in full 
accordance with the wild, ardent, poetic character 
that distinguishes every branch of the Celtic 
race, in contrast to the deliberate methodical 
Saxon, The chief leader, either real or fictitious, 
of this turnpike warfare—the Captain Rock of 
the Welsh—was generally personated by a man 
dressed in woman’s clothes, by whom the scrip- 
tural blessing of Rebekah was adopted, “Let thy 
seed possess the gate of those who hate them.” 
The attack was made at midnight; the rioters, 
under the name of Rebekah’s daughters, were 
disguised like women, and being generally on 
horseback, they were the better able to make 
their onslaughts by surprise, as well as escape 
pursuit. Their arrivals were only announced 
by the sudden blowing of horns and firing of 
guns; a few minutes sufficed them for hewing 
down the gates and demolishing the toll-houses, 
and before rescue could arrive, they had van- 
ished, no one could tell whither. To rebuild 
these barriers was only to provoke a fresh demo- 
lition, so that the trustees desisted in despair, 
and left the roads free of toll. These outrages, 
and the success that crowned them, owing to 
the want of a paid constabulary, expanded the 
ambition of the-rioters, and Rebekah, om 
being a mere destroyer of toll-barsa, waa now re- 
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Welsh grievance was to be redressed. High 
rents and vexatious taxes were in like manner 
to be swept away; and the daughters of Rebekah 
were joined by the discontented of every class, 
until, to the number of several thousands, they 
attacked the town of Caermarthen at mid-day, on 
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the 10th of June, carried it by storm, and pro- 
ceeded to destroy the workhouse, toll-houses, and 
every other building that stood in the way of a 
thorough reform. In the midst of this uproar, 
a troop of the 4th Light Dragoons from Car- 
diff rode into Caermarthen, and by a vigorous 
use of the flat of their swords drove the rieters 
out of the town, besides taking above a hundred 
prisoners, and several horses which the riders 
had abandoned in their flight. Such a daring 
outbreak, and its political character, roused the 
attention of government, and a large military 
force, as well as a strong body of the Londoy 
police, were sent into the disaffected districts. 
This formidable demonstration, with the pro- 
mise which government held out of an examina- 
tion and redress of grievances, gradually restored 
the tranquillity of Wales, and the principality 
subsided into one of the most orderly portions of 
the British empire. 

The commencement of 1844 gave a better pro- 
mise of national prosperity than the previous 
year. The revenue had increased, trade was re- 
viving, while the applications of pauperism for 
public relief had considerably diminished. As 
@ necessary consequence of this state of matters, 
the publicconfidence in the ministry wasstrength- 
ened, and gave additional stability to their 
tenure of office. Still, however, there was the 
serious drawback of Irish insubordination; and 
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trial of the chief offender,’ Daniel O'Connell, 
who was reckoned too dangerous to be let loose, 
as well as too powerful to be punished. 

This trial had commenced on the 2d of Nov- 
ember (1843), but it was soon apparent that 
every resource in the shape of obstruction and 
delay would be adopted by his supporters to 
defeat the ends of justice. The first difficulty 
was to impannel a jury; and in preparing the 
jury lists, it was found that two slips of paper, 
containing sixty-three names, had somehow 
slipped aside, and could not be found. The 
trial had to be postponed till the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 1844, and when the eventful day arrived, 
O'Connell repaired to the Four Courts, not like 
a culprit but a conqueror, conducted by the lord- 
mayor of Dublin in his state carriage, and es- 
corted by a train of twenty-three other carriages. 
The difficulty of finding twelve honest and im- 
partial jurymen to try a man so supported -was 
quickly felt, and of those who were selected for 
the dangerous office, some pleaded ill-health, 
others that their Christian names had been erro- 
neously set down, and all paid the forfeiture of 
£50 for non-appearance, except one, who gave 
in a bond fide affidavit of disqualification from 
sickness. The various modes of defeating the 
institution of trial by jury were neither new nor 
difficult to find in this unhappy country. Aftera 
proper jury had been found and impannelled, and 
after the case for the prosecution, which lasted 
eleven days, had been ended, another long interval 
was dragged out; but notwithstanding every expe- 
dient of procrastination, Mr. O’Connell, on the 
12th of February, was pronounced guilty on the 
whole eleven counts of the indictment. The 
sentence, which was not given till the 30th of 
May, was a mild one. He was sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment, to pay a fine of £2000, and 
to enter into recognizances to keep the peace for 
seven years. On being allowed to choose his 
place of imprisonment, Mr. O'Connell selected 
the Richmond Penitentiary in Dublin, and in 
that quiet retreat he found a shelter from those 
numerous deputations that sought, but were not 
allowed to wait upon him, as well as from those 
desperate responsibilities which he could never 
hope to fulfil. So eager nevertheless had he 
been to keep up appearances, and retire with 
boast and bravado, that immediately after his 
trial, he issued a manifesto to the people of 
Ireland full of his old promises, and ending with, 
“Keep the peace for six months, or at the most, 
twelve months longer, and you shall have the 
parliament in College Green again.” 

As O'Connell had appealed against his een- 
tence, declaring that he was guiltless of conspir- 
acy, and that justice had not been done to him, 
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Lords, who referred it to twelve judges. By them, 
six of the eleven counts were declared bad or in- 
formal, and in the end, the judgment was reversed 
on the 6th of September. The greater part of the 
English public were astonished that such an agi-~ 
tator should again be let loose upon them, and 
condemned the decision of the law-lords as an ill- 
judged piece of clemency. But apart from moral 
considerations, this verdict was a deed of true 
political wisdom. It saved the government from 
the degradation of waging a united war against 
an adversary already sixty-nine years old, and 
who would soon be where “the wicked cease from 
troubling.” It would pluck from his head that 
crown of martyrdom which he knew how to make 
more formidable than akinglydiadem. It would 


_bereave him of his strongest argument derived 


from the injustice and oppression of the govern- 
ment. His exit from prison was a triumph, but 
it was the last of his many triumphs; and though 
for two years longer he continued to haunt the 
political arena, it was with wofully diminished 
influence, and a continually abating popularity. 
At last, with brain and constitution equally worn 
out, and weary of the sight of those national 
miseries which his selfish ambition had so much 
tended to multiply, he retired to the Continent, 
and died at Rome, in May, 1847. Even already 
Ireland has almost ceased to remember this object 
of her recent idolatry. 

The financial statement of 1844 exhibited a 
gratifying contrast to the previous year, the 
surplus amounting to £2,700,000. This was a 
sufficient cure for the public depression, and the 
reaction was manifested in various demands for 
a greater reduction of taxes than could be safely 
conceded. These demands were met by the state- 
ment that the income-tax was the only resource 
upon which we could fall back, while its continu- 
ance beyond the next year was as yet uncertain. 
In the meantime, no further abatement could be 
made than in a few duties to the amount of 
£387,000 per annum. : 

The chief conflict on the question of reduction 
was about the sugar duties, an annual subject of 
parliamentary controversy, and for which the 
present season was especially favourable. On 
one side was the West India interest, and on 
the other the free-traders. The first were opposed 
to an extension of the limits from which our 
sugar was derived; while the other party de- 
clared that as our consumption of the article was 
continually on the increase, and slave-grown 
sugar would find its own way, we might as well 
avail ourselves of the opportunity, as allow it to 
pass away to other countries. The proposal of 
Mr. Goulburn, ¢hancellor of the exchequer, was 
brought forward in a way by which government 


his appeal was brought before the House of | hoped to steer clear of both parties. He offered 
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two resolutions, By the first of these, sugar certi- 
fied to be of the growth of countries where no 
slave-labour was employed, should be admitted 
at a duty of 34s., the colonial duty remaining as 
formerly at 24s.: by the second the queen should 
be authorized, at the same date, to proceed upon 
any existing treaties by which she was bound to 
admit the sugars of any foreign country, on the 
same footing as that of the most favoured nation. 
This last proposal had a reference to the Brazilian 
treaty, which would expire in November. To 
this, an amendment was moved by Lord John 
Russell to the following effect :—“That towards 
raising the supply granted to her majesty, instead 
of the duties of customs now payable on sugar, 
there shall be charged on brown or muscovado 
sugar, the produce of any foreign country, the 
sum of 34s, the cwt. After a keen debate between 
the advocates of the free trade and the West 
India interest, Lord John Russell’s amendment 
was rejected, the government motion being car- 
\ ried by 197 against 128. 

A bill grounded upon these resolutions was 
brought forward after a few days, and read a 
second time without discussion. The battle of 
this question of years was reserved for the 14th 
of June, when the House of Commons resolved 
itself into a committee on the sugar-duties bill. 
On the morning of that day there had been a 
meeting of the West India body in the city, and 
there it had been agreed to propose a lowering 
of the duty on colonial and East India sugar to 
20s. instead of the 24s. proposed by govern- 
ment, and a raising of the duty on white-clayed, 
or equivalent to white-clayed sugar, of foreign 
free-labour produce to 348., the duty on brown 
or clayed being 30s. The motion to that effect 
before the committee of the house was made by 
Mr. Miles. The discussion that ensued pro- 
duced a strange commingling of Whigs, young 
England champions, and free-trade advocates, 
who for the moment were at one, with Lord 
John Russell at their head; and such was the 
weight of their opposition, that there was a 
majority of twenty against ministers. It was 
thought that Sir Robert Peel must yield or re- 
sign office, but he did neither; on the contrary, 
he resolved to confront the storm which was ex- 
pected to ensue on the 17th, to which day the 
committee was adjourned. He advocated the 
bill, not only as favourable to free-trade princi- 
ples, but the cause of humanity ulso, by the dis- 
couragement of slave-labour. “The proposal of 
government,” he stated, “having been negatived 
by the house, the government had reconsidered 
the subject, and now felt it necessary to adhere 
to their own measure. They considered that the 
consumer would not be benefited; that the Weat 
Indians would not be protected; and that the 
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revenue would be seriously injured.” As for 
the rival motion, it was not one differing in 
principle but only in amounts, and therefore the 
house would incur no disgrace in reconsidering 
its late vote, and freeing the government from 
its embarrassment, if they still had confidence in 
its administration. It was also worthy of notice 
that next year would be an important one in re- 
gard to questions of commerce and finance, and 
that this bill was a fitting preparation. It was 
read a third ‘time in a committee of 488, and 
passed by a majority of twenty-two. 

Another important measure of this year was 
the reduction of the 34 per cents., a public relief 
which the general prosperity and growing pro- 
spects of the country fully warranted. The plan 
for this purpose, which had for some time been 
in expectation, was clearly and satisfactorily 
brought forward by Mr. Goulburn on the 8th of 
March. He stated the importance of the mea- 
sure, in which government was called to the un- 
precedented task of legislating upon such a sum 
as £250,000,000, and by which the power and 
resources of the country, and the stability of its 
commercial faith, would be so signally illustrated. 
He then announced his intention of proposing 
the conversion of the 3} into a 3} per cent. stock, 
which should continue till October, 1854, after 
which period the interest should be reduced to 
3 per cent.; with a guarantee, that for twenty 
years from 1854, there should be no further 
reduction. By this measure the public, from 
October, 1844 to 1854, would save £625,000 per 
annum, and from and after 1854, £1,250,000 per 
annum. He proposed also to make such arrange- 
ments, that from next October the payments of 
interest would be nearly equalized in each quar- 
ter. The intimation was received with repeated 
cheers from both sides of the house. The bill 
which was brought in to give effect to the resolu- 
tion was read a third time, and passed on the 
19th of March. 

Besides this, an important monetary measure 
which employed the attention of the present ses- 
sion, was the bill introduced by Sir Robert Peel 
for the regulation of the Bank of England, and for 
the administration of banking concerns in gene- 
ral, By an act of parliament passed in 1833, con- 
ferring certain privileges upon the Bank of Eng- 
land, a promise was made not only that.the char- 
ter of that institution should expire in 1855, but 
also, that the legislature should have the power of 
revising the charter ten years earlier, by giving 
six months’ notice. On this occasion, nothing 
could exceed the lucid exposition of Sir Robert 
Peel, and the able manner in which he carried 
through the bill, except the importance of the 
movement itself, which constitutes a great era 
in our commercial history. After stating his 
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views respecting the principle for the regulation 
of a paper currency, he thus announced the out- 
line of the practical measures which be was pre- 
pared to recommend: “I propose, with respect 
to the Bank of England, that there should be an 
actual separation of the two departments of issue 
and banking—that there should be different 
officers to each, and a different system of account. 
I likewise propose that to the issue department 
should be transferred the whole amount of bul- 
lion now in possession of the Bank, and that the 
issue of bank-notes should hereafter take place 
on two foundations, and two foundations only— 
firat, on a definite amount of securities, and after 
that, exclusively upon bullion; so that the action 
of the public would, in this latter respect, govern 
the amount of the circulation. There will be no 
power in the Bank to issue notes on deposits and 
discount of bills, and the issue department will 
have to place to the credit of the banking depart- 
ment the amount of notes which the issue de- 
partment by law will be entitled to issue. With 
respect to the banking business of the Bank.” 
continued Sir Robert, “I propose that it should 
be governed on precisely the same principles as 
would regulate any other body dealing with 
Bank of England notes. The fixed amount of 
securities on which I propose that the Bank of 
England should issue notes is £14,000,000, and 
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were earnestly entreated by Sir Robert to refrain 
from pronouncing any immediate opinion upon 
them, but allow time for them to be printed, 
and deliberately discussed. This took place on 
the 20th of May. The resolutions were passed, 
and the bill founded upon them was ratified on 
the 19th of July, with the general concurrence 
of all parties. It established a most important 
commercial change, by separating the business 
of the Bank of England into two distinct de- 
partments, the one for the issue of notes, and the 
other for ordinary banking transactions, thus 
assimilating them into one body. Not the least 
praise bestowed upon the author of the plan 
was, that at a season of great political tempta- 
tion he had avoided more showy and immediate 
remedies, and adopted one which, though certain 
to work well, required the slow and silent opera- 
tion of years to realize its promised benefits. 

Of the other parliamentary proceedings of 
this session, the most important was an “act 
for the regulation of railways.” Only ten years 
before this period there had been nothing more 
than one railway in England, being that between 
Manchester and Liverpool; but during the short 
interval, railway speculation had grown into a 
downright national mania, threatening nothing 
short of national bankruptcy. Not even the 
South Sea bubble had held out more alluring 


the whole of the remainder of the circulation is ; promises, absorbed more capital, or produced so 


to be issued exclusively on the foundation of 
bullion. I propose that there should be a com- 
plete and periodical publication of the accounts 
of the Bank of England, both of the banking 
and issue department, as tending to increase the 
credit of the Bank, and to prevent panic and 
needless alarm. I would therefore enact by law, 
that there should be returned to the govern- 
ment a weekly account of the issue of notes by 
the Bank of England—of the amount of bullion, 
of the fluctuations of the bullion, of the amount 
of deposits—in short, an account of every trans- 
action both in the issue department and the 
banking department of the Bank of England; 
and that the government should forthwith pub- 
lish unreservedly and weekly a full account of 
the circulation of the Bank.” 

After explaining the regulations which he pro- 
posed for private banks, his purpose in these 
being to limit competition, and confine their 
issues to a specified amount, Sir Robert pro- 
ceeded to show how his plan of issue allowed to 
the Bank of England to the extent of a fixed 
amount of securities—to £14,000,000, and his 
proposed rate of interest upon it would accom~ 
plish the saving to govertiment which he had 
already announced. This whole plan was em- 
bedied in a series of eleven resolutions, that 
were put from the ‘chair, while the members 


many terrible reverses; and the only consolation 
in the present case arose from the perspective 
benefits which the public would ultimately ob- 
tain from the present wild outlay. Already seve- 
ral of the great lines were opened for public 
travel or conveyance, and as the railway com- 
panies availed themselves of their exclusive pos- 
session by laying on exorbitant fares, the subject 
had excited the attention of parliament at an early 
part of the session, and a select committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the best means of adapting this 
rapidly-growing system of communication to the 
wants of the‘country. In consequence of the 
committee's decision, a bill was introduced by 
Mr. Gladstone, containing enactments calculated 
to protect the public from the injurious effects 
of monopoly and combination, by vesting in the 
government a control over such companies as 
should thereafter come to solicit powers from 
parliament—and a right of intervention for the 
reduction of charges and tolls, whenever the 
profits of a railway should exceed the maxigram 
of ten per cent. on the capital. As this bial so 
nearly touched the pockets of the principal com- 
panies, the opposition of their representatives in 
the house was both keen and formidable, but after 
certain concessions, the bill eventually passed 
and was established into law. 

Another important act. was introduced this 
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year for the regulation of joint-stock companies. 
It was at length found necessary to arrest the 
growth of those fraudulent and fictitious schemes 
which annually sprang up for the ruin of impa- 
tient money-holders, and in this bill the regula- 
tions for testing the character and establishing 
the responsibility of such companies were suffici- 
ently stringent. A strict system of registration was 
established for the names and descriptions of the 
projectors, and the nature and objects of their 
undertaking were required to be enrolled at an 
office established for the purpose. Reports also 
were to be annually returned to parliament of 
such companies as should have come within the 
provisions of the act during the year. 

In this year of monster meetings and O'Con- 
nell trials, certain concessions were granted to 
Ireland, by which it was hoped the religious 
asperity of its national insubordination would 
be materially softened. The first of these was 
the Irish charitable trusts bill, relative to the 
management and supervision of charitable be- 
quests and donationsin Ireland. Hitherto, while 
nearly three-fourths of such bequests were Roman 
Catholic endowments, the board under which 
their government and administration had been 
placed was almost exclusively Protestant. By 
the bill that was now passed after a third read- 
ing, the master of the rolls, the chief baron of the 
exchequer, and the judges of the prerogative court 
(of whom, two out of these three officers might 
be Roman Catholics) were to be ex officio mem- 
bers of the board, one or the other of them pre- 
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siding according to his rank. The board itself 
was to consist of ten commissioners appointed by 
the crown, of whom five should be Protestants, 
and five Roman Catholics. If a question also arose 
as to the status or condition of any person who 
had a right, or claimed to have a right, under any 
of the deeds of bequest brought before the com- 
missioners,such question should be referred, if the 
claimant were a Roman Catholic, to the five 
commissioners of that persuasion, whose certifi- 
cate of decision should be received as evidence. 
Even this, however, was not enough to satisfy 
the Irish members and their adherents, who 
complained that their clergy had not been con- 
sulted about this bill, nor their bishops recog- 
nized in it by their official titles. Another conces- 
sion granted by parliament, was the abolition of 
certain penal acts still retained in the statute- 
book, although they had fallen into desuetude. 
These were thesevere enactments of the periods of 
Elizabeth, James I.,and William and Mary, which, 
however needful in their day, or in accordance 
with the spirit of the age, were thought disgrace- 
ful to the nineteenth century, as well as utterly 
unfit either for the protection of Protestantism 
or the subversion of Popery—being chiefly an 
array of pains and penalties inflicted upon 
Roman Catholic observances, or upon a refusal to 
comply with those of the Established church. 
Still, it was not without difficulty that the bill 
passed, for it was suspected by many zealous 
Protestants to be nothing more than a prelude 
| to the entire emancipation of Popery. - 
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MB IIE reaction of prosperity which ' plus, if the income-tax was continued. That 
Se| had commenced with 1844 still continuance he now proposed for three years 
4S; continued to go onward in the fol- longer, and such was his confidence in the elas- 
WON, | lowing year. The plentiful har- | ticity of the country, that he thought after that 
y| vest of the previous autumn was period the tux might be safely dispensed with. 
ZNI accompanied with a brisk trade, This comprehensive financial plan, which occu- 
and abundant labour for the working classes; pied three hours and a half in the detail, was so 
while 200 new railway schemes that applied for , luminous, and withal so promising, that it was 
legislation under the terms of the late act, was a welcomed with cheers from every part of the 
gratifying proof of the abundance of capital. | house. In the debate upon it on the 17th of Feb- 
No political disquietude also was at hand to ruary, Mr. Roebuck pointed out at great length 
cloud the public tranquillity, with the exception | the unequal, vexatious, and inquisitorial nature 
of the anti-corn-law league, which still continued , of the income-tax, and thought it a worse evil 
its active operations, and occasioned uneasy sur- , than those imposts of which it would accomplish 
mises to the agricultural interest. This state of the removal. He therefore proposed a modi- 
public prosperity was an honourable attestation fication of Sir Robert Peel’s motion, by omit- 
to the wise measures of Sir Robert Peel, and an ting the words “ professions, trades, and offices,’’ 
encouragement to persevere in his plans of not witha view of excluding them from taxation 
financial reform; and in bringing forward his altogether, but of subjecting them hereafter to a 
full scheme before a committee of ways and discriminating scheme of taxation which he had 
means, which he did so early as the 14th of already described. This amendment was re- 
February, the house was not a little startled at jected by a majority of 208, only 55 voting in 
its boldness, He was aware that retrenchment its favour, while 263 were against it. 

was the popular cry, and the income-tax the | The discussion was renewed on the 5th of 
chief ground of complaint; and as this tax was March, and several amendments were proposed 
the sheet-anchor of his financial system, his chief and rejected. One was by Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
ain was to secure its continuation. This would for the committal of the bill on that day three 
accomplish the double purpose of carrying on months; another by Mr. Curteis, to make the 
the efficient performance of the public service, | duration of the tax two years instead of three. 
and affording means for the repeal of other taxes | The strongest argument in favour of such a 
that pressed still more heavily upon industry | system of direct taxation was made in the course 
and commercial enterprise. He showed that | of this discussion by Lord Sandon. “One great 
by the 5th of April there would be a surplus , objection urged against the income-tax,” he de- 
revenue in the exchequer of at least five millions, | clared, ‘had been the danger of driving away 
while in twelve months, should the income-tax | capital from the country, by imposing so large a 
be discontinued, there would be instead a de-| weight of taxation upon it: but when a tax of 





ficiency. Would they then run the risk, he 
asked, of that deficiency, by making no provision 
to meet it? or would they postpone the considera- 
tion of that deficiency till the year 1846? He 
proceeded to show the intentions of ministers 
if the tax was continued. It would enable 
them to effect a reduction of the taxes on sugar: 
it would secure the abolition of export duties on 
all articles whatever, coal not excepted: it 
would effect the removal of the duties from 430 
out of the 813 raw materials used in manufac- 
tures. To facilitate the transfer of property, he 
intended to repeal the auction duty altogether. 
He also purposed to relieve the article of glass 
from all excise duty. All this he would be 
enabled to do without utterly absorbing the sur- 
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three per cent. raised £5,000,000 or £6,000,000, 
there was not much danger of capital being 
driven away; and a tax of this nature enabled 
the house to dispense with a large amount of 
indirect taxation. It was our duty to endeavour 
to provide occupation and employment for the 
labouring classes; and how was this to be effected? 
By promoting the industry of the country in 
every possible way. But what was the great 
obstruction to the progress of industry? The 
taxes imposed upon every description of manu- 
facture through the customs and excise. Direct 
taxation, therefore, was becoming more and more 
advisable; and he should be extremely sorry if 
the house pledged iteelf to abandon the income- 
tax at any given period.” 
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After the bill had passed through committee, 
the discussion was renewed on the 10th of March, 
by Mr. Charles Buller proposing the following 
amendment:—“That the circumstances under 
which the renewal of the income-tax is at present 
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proposed, are such as to render it exceedingly 
improbable that parliament will have the power 
of dispensing with its continuance at the end of 
three years; and that it is therefore the duty of 
this house to take care that the tax be imposed 
in a form in which its operation shall be less un- 
equal and inquisitorial than it now is.” He com- 
plained that of the 430 articles to be struck out 
of the tariff through the continuance of the tax, 
there was not one which entered materially into 
the common consumption of the poorer classes; 
and that if Sir Robert Peel had dealt frankly 
with the articles of tea, coffee, malt, soap, spirits, 
and wines, he might have so benefited the revenue, 
by diminishing their price, as to make up the 
amount of the loss at the end of three years by 
the increase of consumption. In answer, it was 
stated by the chancellor of exchequer, that the 
articles Mr. Buller had specified, produced a reve- 
nue of £16,000,000 or £17,000,000, and the amend- 
ment was outvoted by 240 against 128, Afterseve- 
ral other proposed amendments were rejected, the 
bill was read a third time, and passed through the 
commons, On the moving of the third reading 
in the lords, on the 4th of April, the arguments of 
the other house were recapitulated, and consider- 
able discussion ensued, and there, as in the com- 
mons, the chief apprehension was, that the opera- 
tion of the tax could not be limited to three years, 
but in all probability would become a fixture. 
Still, however, no better remedy could be dis- 


covered; and after some bitter remarks from the | panic. The billy 
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Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and Lord Ashburton, the bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

On the 24th of February, when the house had 
resolved itself into a committee of ways and 
means, Mr. M. Gibson, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a permanent settlement of the sugar 
duties, moved a resolution as an amendment 
upon that of Sir Robert Peel, that no arrange- 
ment of those duties would be satisfactory ard 
permanent which did not involve an equalization 
of duty on foreign and colonial sugar. In opposi- 
tion to this proposal it was shown, that the cost 
of cultivating sugar in Jamaica was twice as 
much as in Cuba and Brazil; and that by equal- 
izing the duties, we would ruin the West Indies, 
and defeat the abolition of the slave - trade. 
Accordingly, this amendment was rejected by a 
very large majority. Other discussions and de- 
hates upon the sugar duties followed in the com- 
mittee, mixed with the subject of the corn laws 
and protective duties in general, upon which 
several amendments were proposed, but without 
effect. At last, acompromise was made by Sir 
Robert Peel: he consented to arrangements by 
which compensation should be made for the draw- 
back of the duty upon the sugar now remaining 
in the queen’s warehouses, so that no logs should 
be sustained by its owners; and this being granted, 
his new scale of duties upon the various sugars, 
foreign and colonial, was passed through the 
committee. The same demur occurred upon the 
other parts of the tariff, and chiefly the repeal 
of the auction~duties, but with a similar result. 
These financial measures having thus passed in 
committee, were equally successful in parliament, 
although not without keen discussions that ex- 
tended over the whole course of the session. It 
was indeed a most important financial revolution, 
in which the interests of agriculture, free trade, 
manufactures, and the condition of the working 
classes were deeply at stake. The great annual 
question of the corn laws and free trade re- 
appeared this year also in a variety of motions, 
which were successively defeated; but a terrible 
advocate had already entered into the contest, 
who, in the following year, was to plead againat 
corn-law restrictions with arguments which no 
statesmanship could refute. 

In the course of this year, Sir Robert Peel 
brought in two bills for the regulation of bank- 
ing in Scotland and Ireland, conformable to those 
principles on which he had remodelled the bank- 
ing system in England. His chief aim in these 
proposed changes was to add to the stability of 
the circulation in the United Kingdom, and to 
make Ireland and Scotland bear their propor- 
tionable share of guarantee against commercial 
aaageo through both houses 
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with little discussion, and were put into opera- 
tion at the beginning of the next year. 

Another important proceeding of 1846, in re- 
lation to Scotland, was a bill for the amendment 
of the poor’s laws in that country. The intro- 
duction of the mercantile spirit had multiplied 
the poverty, as well as increased the wealth of 
the lower orders; but unfortunately, the manly 
spirit of pride and independence which so greatly 
distinguished the Scottish character, had consid- 
erably abated with the yeurly multiplication of 
paupers, and private benevolence could ao longer 
suffice for the evil. Leg! provisions had there- 
fore been devised, but tuese were only first ex- 
periments, that were soon found too insufficieut 
for the growing amount of destitution. The 
chief contents of the new bill to remedy this de- 
fect, which was intzoduced by the Lord-advocate 
of Scotland, were thus enumerated by Sir James 
Graham at the second reading:-—“ Provisions hud 
been made for local inspection; for a responsible 
supervision by a board sitting in the capital; for 
perfect publicity; for an appeal to the sheriff of 
the county (which was given for the first time) 
on the part of the poor man to whom relief was 
refused; for empowerirg the sheriff to order re- 
lief, and if the quantum were too small, for a 
power of appeal, without expense, to the cential 
board, which had complete power, w.thout limi- 
tation, to deal with the quantum of relief; on 
the other hand, if the quantum was tov great, 
the parish might appeal to the court of session. 
Provisions had also been made for subscription 
to lunatic asylums; for the education of pauper 
children; for medical attendance; and for build- 
ing poorhouses in large cities.” This bill en- 
countered considerz.ble opposition in its various 
stages, chiefly from the Scottish members, but 
after under; ving a few slight alterations, it passed 
through the third reeding without ¢. divisicn. 

One question, which if not the most important, 
was certainly the keenest subject of parliamentary 
debate during the session of 1845, demands par- 
ticular notice. As usual in such cases, Jreland 
was the object of coutroversy. To provide a 
liberal education for the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Ireland at home, instead of compelling them 
to repair to foreign universities, where it was 
thought they would acquire political principles 
hostile to the British government, it had been 
usual for fifty years to vote an annual grant of 
£3000 to the college of Marnooth. This pro- 
vision, however, had long been complained of as 
inadequate for the salaries of ten professors, an 
the sustenance of 260 free students which the 
college possessed, and the whole Roman Catholic 
prelacy had urgently petitioned for a greatly in- 
creased allowance. But even the original boon 
of 69000 had always been watched with an evil 
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eye by Protestants of every class throughout 
the three kingdoms, those of Ireland regarding 
it as a tampering with the Protestant ascendency 
in that country, and those of England and Seot- 
land es the commencement of a recognition of 
full equality between Popery and Protestantism. 
Hence the astonishment with which the proposal 
of Sir Robert Peel was received to raise this £9000 
per annum to £30,000, and the loud outcry of 
popular remoustrance as well as thunder-shower 
of petisions that at any earlier period would have 
extinguished it at the outset. 

In proposing his fumous “Maynooth improve- 
ment Dill,” Sir Robert stated that there were 
three courses left open to her majesty'’s ministers. 
These were, to continue the present system and 
grant without alteratiou—to discontinue the vote 
altogether, and repudiate all connection with 
Maynooth—or liberally to. adopt, improve, and 
extend the institution provided for the education 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood. The first of 
these he regarded as the worst of the three. It 
was, he alleged, a profession on the part of go- 
vernment of providing a religious education for 
the spiritual instructors of Ireland, and at the 
same time so limiting the allowance as to be 
unfit for such a purpose. Besides, if it was a 
violation of principle to provide instruction for 
the Roman Catholic clergy, that guilt was in- 
curred already. He then came to the second al- 
ternative; and to show that we could not aban- 
don all connection with Maynooth, he went into 
a history of the origin of that connection, which 
had taken place at a Jess liberal period, and when 
Irish Popery was more strictly coerced. “These 
disabilities,” he added, “ have been now entirely 
removeu ; the Irish Roman Catholics are placed 
upon the same footing with ourselves in respect 
to civil privileges: should we now, in opposition 
to the acts of our predecessors, say to them— 
‘Tnat favour which was granted to you under 
the adninistraiion of Mr. Pitt must now be 
withheld from you on account of a conscientious 
scruple?’ §Si., I should deprecate the effect of 
such a step. It is not the amount of the pecu- 
niary grant; what I deprecate is the animus it 
would indicate. We should never be able to 
convince those from whom the grant was with- 
held that those scruples which were not felt by 
George IIL, by Mr. Pitt, by the exclusively Pro- 
testant legislature of their own country, are vow 
felt to such a degree by us that we must abandon 
the connection which was thus formed.” 

After having disposed of the first and second 
ulternative, Sir Robert proceeded to the third, 
which waa, te improve the institution of May- 
nooth, and elevate ita tone of education; and he 
explained the proposal which he was commis- 
sioned to muke on the past of government. The 
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salaries of the professors were to be raised, 500 | house, and three in the upper. It would be as 
free students were to be supported, and the | difficult therefore to give even a summary of these 
buildings of the college were to be put into re- | debates, as to convey a distinct idea of their 
pair, For all this the sum of £40,920 would in | warmth and asperity. Against the bill it was 
the first instance be necessary, and afterwards a | argued, that to endow the college of Maynooth 
grant, of course not an annual one, of £30,000 a | was to provide a stronghold and training ground 
year. (There was no small amount of astonish- | for Irish agitation—that it would be a nursery 
ment expressed at this intimation.) The laws | for Jesuits—that a state could not conscien- 
regulating land purchase were also to be waived | tiously support two different religions, as if both 
in favour of the institution, so that the trustees, | were equally true—that by this measure of en- 
who hitherto could purchase only to the amount | dowment we established and rooted Popery in 
of £1000 per annum, and that for the term of , Ireland, even though a time should come when 
their own lives, were now to be incorporated, and | the Irish themselves might be inclined to quit 
enabled “to hold real property to the extent of | :t—and that in spite of all the promises they 
£3000 per annum, should members of the Roman |} had given as the price of former concessions, the 
Catholic faith be desirous to contribute to the | Imsh bishops persisted in their invasions on the 
college so incorporated.” Finally, the repairs of | Protestant constitution, and would still continue 
the college buildings were to be consigned to the ' their hostility. The arguments on the other side 
board of works like other public structures, and | were derived in like manner from considerations 
to be included in ita annual estimates. After un-| of conscience and political expediency; but as 
folding the whole of his plan, which seemed to | these are so well understood from their continual 
fall like an explosive shell among the Protestant | iteration and reiteration on the public ear, it is 
members, Sir Robert craved permission to bring , unnecessary even torevert tothem. It is enough 
in his bill, and ended with the following words :— | to say that they were in many cases liable toa 
‘We do not think that there is any violation of , twofold application, and might as justly have 
conscientious scruples involved in our proposi- | been used by the opposite party as by the advo- 
tion. We believe that it is perfectly compatible | cates for the endowment. Thus even as tlie 
to hold steadfast the profession of our faith with- | means of stilling Irish agitation, upon which the 
out wavering, and at the same time to improve , plea of the ministers was founded, it was shown 
the education and to elevate the character of those | that on the other hand this boon to Popery would 
who—do what you will—pass this measure or re- | stir up a more formidable agitation still through- 
fuse it—must be the spiritual guides and religious | out the collected Protestantism of Great Britain. 
instructors of millions of your fellow-country- | On a division there were for the second reading 
men.” Lord John Russell supported the motion, | 323, and against it 176, giving a majority for the 
and permission to bring the bill into parliament | bill of 147. On the order of the day being read 
was carried by a majority of 102, the votes in its | for going into committee, Mr. Ward moved the 
favour being 216, and against it 114. following resolution for amendment :—‘ That it is 
The more zealous portion of the Protestant | the opinion of this house, that any provision to 
party had been so taken by surprise that no sys- | be made for the purposes of the present bill ought 
tem of opposition had been organized, and they | to be taken from the funds already applicable to 
now began fo muster their whole strength for the | ecclesiastical purposes in Ireland.” He proceeded 
conflict of the second reading. Churchmen and | to show that, while the Scottish church, with its 
dissenters were at one against a common enemy; ! 3,000,000 of Presbyterians, was endowed to the 
while such of the Tory party as cared little for | amount of not more than £200,000, the Irish 
the theological merits of the question, were op- | Protestant church, of not more than 850,000 Pro- 
posed to the Maynooth bill on political grounds. | testants, received a revenue of £650,000. Out of 
It was recognized by all as a preliminary step to , this endowment the required amount might be 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy, | subtracted for Maynooth, while such a proceed- 
and as such, hostile and dangerous alike to church | ing, he alleged, would neutralize the dissenting 
and state. Public meetings were therefore called | opposition. After a long debate, Mr. Ward's 
during the interval, petitions were sent from | motion was rejected by a large majority, and the 
almost every part of the United Kingdom, and endowment was authorized to be paid frem the 
amongst the various elections which took place | consolidated fund. The third reading of the bill 
at the period the sentiments of the candidates | was introduced, after several amendments ‘had 
upon the Maynooth endowment was the test of | been rejected by large majorities; and the debate, 
their fitness for a seat in parliament. which was continued during three nights, was 
Under these auspices the second reading was | chiefly occupied with arguments of a theological 
anéved on the lith of April, and the discossion | nature. When the vétes were taken, there ap- 
it seeasioned occupied six evenings in the lower ' pearéd for the bill 317, and against it 184. 
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The bill having thus passed through the com- 
mons, was introduced for a second reading into 
the lords by the Duke of Wellington, on the 
2d of June. The lay advocates in its favour, 
besides the Great Captain, were the Duke of 
Cambridge, Lord Brougham, Lord Beaumont, the 
Marquis of Normanby, Earl Spencer, the Earl of 
St. Germains, Lord Monteagle, and Lord Stanley ; 
its opponents were the Duke of Newcastle, the 
Duke of Manchester, Lord Roden, the Earl of 
Winchelsea, and the Earl of Charleville. Among 
the spiritual lords were the Bishops of Norwich 
and St. David’s, and the Archbishop of Dublin, 
who spoke in favour of the bill; while against it 
were the Bishops of London, Exeter, and Cashel. 
The fact of these right reverend speakers arrayed 
on opposite sides, as well as the arguments they 
adduced, showed how singularly the questions, 
both of conscience and political expediency, could 
be applied equally for and against the measure. 
The chief indication of novelty which the dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords presented, arose 
from the amendment proposed by Lord Roden 
for an inquiry by a select committee into the 
character of the education given at Maynooth. 
He declared he had ascertained from the text- 
books and history of the institution, that the 
instruction given was of anti social and disloyal 
tendency; and he knew that the people of Eng- 
land, who had petitioned so largely against this 
bill, would not be satisfied if investigation were 
refused. He was seconded by the Bishop of 
London, who declared that the principles taught 
at Maynooth were calculated to make the priests 
democrats in politics, and bigots in religion; 
and he asked, “Could they be justified, then, in 
endowing a college to carry out such a system, 
without at least exacting from those to be in- 
trusted with the working of it some distinct and 
definite pledge that the system itself should 
be improved, and its worst features removed?” 
Lord Roden’s amendment was rejected by a 
large majority. At the third reading of the 
bill, it was passed by 181 votes against 50. 
Before it passed, an amendment was proposed 
by the Earl of Winchelsea, that its operation 
should be limited to a period of three years, but 
without effect. In this way, the endowment of 
the college of Maynooth seemed to be so perman- 
ently established, that nothing short of a great 
national revolution could dislodge it. From that 
period to the present, it has never ceased to be 
a bone of contention and ground of remonstrance, 
which every year becomes louder and stronger, 
giving ita best advocates good cause to apprehend 
that they have gone too far, and legislated too 
rashly. 

Even this measure, however, was felt at the 
time to be not enough. The college endowment 
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was but a step in advance to a more complete 
system of Irish education, and that education 
was to be so utterly unconnected with religious 
distinctions, as to be equally adapted to Protes- 
tant and Papist. The plan was developed by Sir 
James Graham, the secretary of state for the 
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home department, upon the 9th of May. After 
pointing out the manner in which the plan for 
the separate religious instruction of the children 
of the two parties of religionists had failed in the 
schools established in Ireland upon that prin- 
ciple, and how much better the national schools 
had succeeded where religious teaching was left 
to the care of parents and guardians, he proposed 
that these educational advantages, at present 
limited to the lower classes of the Irish, should 
be also imparted to the middle and upper ranks. 
How this could be accomplished he showed from 
the example of the colleges of London and Edin- 
burgh, where there was an absence of all religious 
tests, and he proposed that three provincial insti- 
tutions should be established in Ireland upon the 
same principle. Coming to details, he proposed 
that Cork should be the site of the college for 
the south, Galway or Limerick for the west, and 
Derry or Belfast for the north of Ireland—that 
government should grant £100,000 for their erec- 
tion—and that an endowment of £6000 should 
be assigned annually to each. In these, all the 
sciences were to be taught except theology, al- 
though there should be no restriction to the vol- 
untary endowment of a professorship of theology 
in any of these colleges, the attendance upon ite 
lectures to be voluntary also. 

Such is but an outline of the new government 
plan of education for Ireland, by which it was 
hoped alt religious parties would be brought 
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together upon the neutral ground of a secular 
education. It was welcomed by the liberal Irish 
members, and not opposed by their conservative 
brethren, The chief opposition was from Sir 
Robert Inglis, who denounced the plan as one of 
the most gigantic schemes of godless education 
that had ever been proposed in any country. The 
bill was introduced; and at the second reading, on 
‘the 2d of June, the discussion, which was a very 
full one, extended over two nights. The main 
argument against it was that of Sir Robert Inglis 
—that it was a “ gigantic scheme of godless edu- 
cation,” because 1t was dissociated from religious 
instruction. Sir James Graham stated in reply, 
that no measure for the theological instruction of 
the students in these colleges by a state endow- 
ment would be acceptable to the people of Ire- 
land—that a Roman Catholic college in the south, 
a Presbyterian college in the north, and a Church 
of England college in Dublin, would only give 
a fresh stimulus to those religious disturbances 
which distracted Ireland too much already. Lord 
John Russell thought the plan not conciliatory 
enough towards the Roman Catholics, and pro- 
posed that the bill should be made more palat- 
able to their clergy, by admitting them to a share 
in the legislation of these colleges. During this 
second reading, Mr. O'Connell, who had hitherto 
been absent in Ireland, appeared in his place in 
the house, and denounced the bill, because it did 
not make religion the basis of education. This, 
he thought, should be established not only as a 
part. but an essential part of the proposed sys- 
tem. He declared that if they did not attend to 
the advice of the Irish Roman Catholic prelates, 
their colleges could not sueceed—that the advice 
of these prelates had been in several cases disre- 
garded, and that they considered the bill a “ penal 
and revolting measure.” “‘ Penal!” said Sir James 
Graham. ‘Yes; they considered it penal,” re- 
plied the enfeebled agitator, “because they were 
deprived of doing the duty they owed to the 
principles of their religion.” He demanded a 
hall in which each particular religion should be 
taught, and in this he was seconded by Lord 
John Russell, who brought forward the proposal 
as an amendment, which was negatived by 117 
to 42. Other proposals of amendment followed 
on several parts of the bill, but with a similar 
result. At the discussion on the third reading, a 
collateral subject was introduced upon the re- 
venues and management of Trinity College, as to 
whether that college had not been originally 
founded with Roman Catholic property, and 
whether ita income, funda, and offices might not 
be extended to Roman Catholics and Protestants 
alike. It waa meant to bring the question of 
equality between the two religions in Ireland to 
the test, and to show, that in spite of all the pro- 
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fessions of the present ministry, they were still 
as far from this even-handed dealing as before. 
Thus a fresh element of controversy was intro- 
duced, with which the subject of the new colleges 
and the exclusion of religious endowments and 
theological chairs was curiously blended. The 
majority for the third reading was 177 to 26, 
and the bill was read and passed accordingly. 
In the lords it passed with less discussion and 
equal unanimity. 

In this way the “godless colleges” were estab- 
lished in Ireland. The unlucky term, derived 
from the expression of Sir Robert Inglis, which 
was bandied to and fro during the debate, both 
among the commons and lords, was at last caught 
and secured by the fanatics of the Romish faith, 
by whom it was perpetuated asa nickname. This 
was not all; for so stanch was the opposition of 
the Irish priesthood, that they obtained from 
Pope Pius IX. a rescript prohibiting the attend- 
ance of the Roman Catholic youths of Ireland 
upon these secular, and therefore profane educa- 
tional institutions. Thus the resistance came not 
from zealous Protestantism, as in the case of the 
endowment of Maynooth, but from the bigotry 
of Popery and the ambition of the Irish priest- 
hood, that could tolerate no system of instruc- 
tion in which they were not allowed to rule. 
The course of these colleges has therefore as yet 
been a struggle, while the chances seem equal of 
success or failure. As was originally proposed, 
£100,000 was granted for the erection of the 
buildings, and £18,000 per annum for salaries to 
office-bearers, and prizes for the encouragement 
of learning. As in colleges of more recent estab- 
lishment, both in Britain and the Continent, 
neither the professors nor students reside within 
the walls. The appointment and removal of pro- 
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While these were the principal movements of 
this year, a great national calamity was at work 
for the accomplishment of changes which poli- 
tical combinations could not effect. We allude 
to the agricultural blight of this year’s harvest, 
and the important concessions which it extorted 
from the powerful landed interest of Great Bri- 
tain. 

As yet, we have taken little notice of the long 
opposition carried on against the corn laws, and 
the insufficiency of Sir Robert Peel’s sliding acale 
to allay it. A total abolition of restrictions on the 
importation of corn was demanded, and nothing 
short of this would satisfy the claimants. To add 
also to the intensity of the contest, a strong feel- 
ing of political rivalry was largely mixed with it, 
so that it was considered a life-and-death ques- 
tion between the two great parties into. which 
British society was divided—the agricultural 
and the manufacturing communities. While 
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the question was kept alive in parliament by the 
annual motion of Mr, Villiers for a committee 
of the whole house to consider the operation of 
the corn-importing duties, with a view to their 
immediate abolition, the subject was agitated 
powerfully throughout the kingdom, by the pub- 
lications of the anti-corn-law league, and the 
orators whom they employed to explain and ad- 
vocate their principles in out-of-door meetings 
and in-door assemblies. In 1841, this league 
found a voice in parliament through Mr. Rich- 
ard Cobden, the pupil of Colonel Thompson in 
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the anti-corn-law theory, who was now its active 
promulgator and eloquent champion; and the 
statements he made of the distresses of the 
working classes through the dearness of bread, 
had compelled the most unreflecting to listen. 
He was ably seconded by Mr. Bright, whose 
powers of political oratory had found a successful 
theme. Gradually, also, even farmers, magistrates, 
country squires and noblemen had their eyes 
opened to a new light which they had hitherto 
resisted, and they either joined the league, or 
ceased to oppose it. A still more formidable 
movement of this new power in the state ‘was 
in the metropolis itself, where it effected such a 
lodgment as enabled it to influence every portion 
of the empire. The usual halls of London were 
at last found insufficient for the crowds that 
thronged to the meetings of the anti-corn-law 
league; and in 1843, Drury Lane was engaged 
for Wednesday evenings, where tales as tragic, 
and far more true, of sorrow and suffering were 
recorded to the thousands who weekly assembled 
there, than even Shakspeare or Otway had em- 
Godied, or Kean and Kemble acted. But a still 
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more important benefit to the cause than “over- 
flowing houses” in the capital was found in the 
counties. To this department the league having 
turned its scrutiny, was soon enabled to discover 
that the landed interest was strongest there, 
through the multiplication of the franchise among 
the tenants-at-will, by which votes could be 
fraudulently increased to almost any amount. 
To counteract the predominance which the re- 
gistration gave to the landed interest in the 
counties, it was necessary to make the forty-shil- 
ling clause available for the manufacturing com- 
munity, according to the terms of the reform bill. 
And this could be honestly, as well as easily 
done. A house entitled to confer the franchise 
might be purchased for £30 or £40, while such 
articles of purchase were in plenty throughout 
the English market. Upon this idea Mr Cobden 
and the league acted. Offices were opened by 
the association for registering such land and 
houses, surveying the property, and preparing 
the conveyance deeds, so that the purchaser, 
freed from the business technicalities, had only 
to make his election of the place he wished to 
occupy, and pay down the money. In this way, 
not merely voters were secured, but industrious 
artisans and labourers were taught to invest 
their savings in a way best fitted to secure their 
independence. 

Such was now the progress of the anti-corn- 
law league that the repeal of the restrictions was 
only a question of time. Years might yet elapse; 
but the result was so certain, that it was already 
contemplated as inevitable by the stanchest of 
the old protectionists. Unmistakeable symptoms 
of wavering and yielding had also been manifest- 
ing themselves in parliament. Sir James Graham 
had declared his conviction that the prosperity 
of the landed interest was dependent on that of 
the other classes, and that a gradual repeal of 
protection would be necessary for agriculture: all 
that he deprecated was suddenness. Lord John 
Russell had also declared, that he could no longer 
recommend the fixed duty of 88, which he 
had proposed in 1841: and that should he ad- 
vocate the cause again, it would be for a smaller 
duty of 48. 58, or 68., but not less than 4s. 
While statesmen were thus toying with a ques- 
tion which they felt they must sooner or later 
give up, the elements themselves, or rather Him 
whom they obey, had pronounced ita doom. A 
cold and late spring was succeeded by cold and 
long-continued showers, which threatened such 
a defective harvest, that a larger amount of im- 
ported grain would be necessary; and unless 
the American market should be overstocked, our 
hopes of assistance from any European market 
would be vain. But it was not the grain dlone 
that suffered by the dHilling rain: ‘brown apots 
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began to appear upon the leaves of the potato; 
these. were soon found to be indications of rot- 
tenness at the root; and at last it was discovered 
that the pdtato crop of Ireland and the greater 
part of Britain, the sole or chief subsistence of 
millions, was ruined by a mysterious blight such 
as had never before been witnessed. A national 
famine was not only inevitable but at hand, and 
the remedy must be immediate. Towards the 
close of the year the question of all parties was, 
‘Are the ports to be opened?” Meetings of 
cabinet councils were frequent; but although 
Sir Robert Peel yielded to the stern necessity, 
and was desirous that the ports should be thrown 
open, so many of his colleagues were opposed 
to the measure, that in December he resigned. 
Upon this, Lord John Russell was summoned 
by her majesty for the purpose of forming a new 
government; but this offer he was obliged to de- 
cline, as his party were in a considerable mino- 
rity in the commons, Lord Stanley and other 
dissentients to the corn-law abolition had previ- 
ously received the same offer, but had declined it. 
The only hope after all seemed to lie in the retired 
minister, who at his departure had expressed his 
willingness to support, in his private capacity, 
whatever new minister might be appointed, in 
effecting a settlement of the question of the corn 
Jaws; and upon this declaration her majesty acted 
when the other applications had failed. On the 
19th of December therefore, only a few days after 
he had left oftice, Sir Robert Peel was induced to 
resume it; and having reconstructed his cabinet, 
he was now prepared to encounter the noblest, 
but at the same time the most difficult task which 
» public character can perform—to tell the world 
that all his lifetime he had been the champion 
and advocate of a great political fallacy; and 
that now, he recanted under the force of circum- 
stances which had convinced him of the error 
of his choice. 

All was iu readiness for that great political 
conflict, that had occupied so many years of pre- 
paration, and on which so many interests were 
at stake. Parliament was opened on the 19th of 
January, 1846, by the queen in person; and an 
allusion to the failure of the potato crop, the de- 
ficiency of food which it would occasion, and an 
earnest recommendation to co-operate in adopt- 
ing such means as might alleviate the sufferings 
which the calamity would cause, formed an im- 
portant part of the royal speech. The inferior 
business to which the attention of the houses was 
called was only prefatory to the great event, and 
consisted of a remission of several duties in the 
produce and manufacture of other countries, and 
® considerable reduction in others. Among these 
changes in the tariff, one connected with food was 
of especial significance. Animal food and vege- 
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tables were to be admitted duty free, aud that 
on, butter, cheese, hops, and cured fish was to be 
reduced one half. Live animals also, and several 
other minor articles, were exempted from duty. 
This “note of preparation” was given in Sir 
Robert’s speech on the 27th of January, when 
every part of the house was crowded with ex- 
pecting auditors, and when even the atreet was 
filled with hundreds who had tickets, but could 
not obtain admission. It 1s enough to add, that 
these proposals were afterwards passed with little 
demur; all their importance, which at any other 
season would have been a fruitful source of de- 
bate, was absorbed in the great controversy at 
issue, 

In his opening speech to the house, which 
lasted four hours, Sir Robert Peel frankly ac- 
knowledged the awkwarduess of his position. 
He would not deny, he said, that his opinions on 
the subject of protection had undergone great 
change, and that he did not feel himself humiliated 
by the confession. On the contrary, he claimed 
for himself the privilege of yielding to the force 
of reason and argument, and of acting upon his 
enlarged experience, and upon his more matured 
conviction. It was the experience of the last 
three years that had forced his new convictions 
upon him, by showing him that his former argu- 
ments were no longer tenable. During that 
period, prices had been high and wages unwont- 
edly low, so that the effect had been an universal: 
distress among the labouring population. He 
then showed that the removals hitherto aade 
upon protecting duties had been accompanied 
with a material improvement upon the revenue, 
but without any detriment to the agricultural 
interest. Now that a new calamity had befallen 
the country, by a scarcity of that article which 
formed a considerable portion of the food of the 
people, government must perceive that it was 
impossible for them any longer to maintain the 
existing corn laws in their present integrity. 
After describing the reluctance of his cabinet to 
uccord with these views, or to act upon them, 
which occasioned his resignation, aud alluding 
to his recal to office, on the understanding that 
he was to follow out his own line of procedure, 
he added, in allusion to the new trials with 
which his office was encompassed, and the only 
terms on which he would submit to hold it: “It 
is a burden far above my physical, infinitely 
beyond my intellectual strength. The relief 
from it with honour would be a favour, and not 
a punishment. But while honour and a sense 
of public duty require it, 1 do not shrink from 
office. Iam ready to incur ita responsibilities, 
to bear its sacrifices, to canfrent ite honourable 
perils; but I will net retain it with mutilated 
power and shackled authority. I will not stand 
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at the helm during the tempestuous night, if 
that helm is not allowed freely to traverse; I 
will not undertake to direct the course of the 
veasel by observations taken in the year 1842. 
I will reserve to myself the unfettered power of 
judging what will be for the public interest. I 
do not desire to be the minister of England, 
but while Iam minister of England I will hold 
office by no servile tenure; I will hold office un- 
shackled by any other obligation than that of 
consulting the public interests and providing 
for the public safety.” 

On the 27th of January Sir Robert brought 
before the House of Commons his great scheme 
of commercial and financial policy. It ranged 
over a large variety of objects; for, as he stated, 
the great principle of the relaxation of protec- 
tive duties was not to be confined to any par- 
ticular interest; on the contrary, he would ask 
all classes, manufacturing, commercial, and agri- 
cultural, to make the sacrifice, if such it might 
be considered, to the common good. He then 
proceeded to loosen the several props of the 
protective system. Of all the duties on raw 
material imported from foreign countries, only 
two remained—the duty on tallow, and that on 
timber: on the former, he proposed a reduction 
from 3s. 2d. to 1s. 6d. per cwt., and on the latter, 
a gradual reduction, until it reached a point 
where it should be permanently fixed at a future 
day. The manufacturers having thus free access 
to every raw material of manufacture, were to 
relinquish in return the protection they enjoyed 
in wool, linen, and cotton, upon the coarser 
articles of which the duties of importation were 
to be abandoned, while those upon the finer were 
to be reduced from twenty to ten per cent. In 
like manner, the duty upon silk was to be re- 
duced from thirty to fifteen per cent. After 
enumerating other articles of less consequence 
upon which similar reductions were to be made, 
Sir Robert advanced to the main subject at 
issue. These were the articles connected with 
agriculture upon which import duties were 
levied. That upon all seeds was to be dimin- 
ished to 5s. per cwt. Indian corn, so useful in 
the fattening of cattle, was to be imported duty 
free. Buckwheat and buckwheat-fiour were to 
be admitted in the same manner. The duties 
upon the importation of foreign butter, cheese, 
and cured fish were to be reduced to half their 
amount. All articles of agricultural produce 
which constituted food as distinct from corn, 
every kind of vegetable and animal food, and all 
live animals from foreign countries were to be 
imported duty free. 

Having thus approached the formidable ques- 
tion with a cautious step, Sir Robert unfolded his 
proposed change upon the corn laws themselves. 
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He did not intend to propose their immediat 
repeal; but on the other hand, that their con 
tinuation should be only temporary, for the sak 
of giving time for a final adjustment of the ques 
tion in relation to the agricultural interest. Hi 
bill, therefore, would contain the proposal tha 
after a certain date, grain of all kinda shoul 
come in duty free, and that in the meantime . 
considerably reduced duty should continue upo! 
it for three years and not longer. In the interva 
that should thus elapse until the lst of February 
1849, he proposed that the scale of duty on im 
ported wheat should range from 10s. a quarte 
when its average price was under 48e., to 8a. : 
quarter when it was under 54s. According t 
this diminished rate, there would be a duty o 
only 4s. per quarter on wheat at its presen 
price, instead of 16s., while every other grail 
taken out of bond for consumption in the hom 
market would have to pay little more than ; 
nominal duty. This arrangement he intende 
to accompany with certain provisions for th 
interests of the agricultural party; such as th 
alleviation of the burdens on lands by highwa: 
rates, the law of settlement, and the expense fo 
the maintenance of county jails, with additiona 
facilities allowed by the state for the improve 
ment of agricultural skill and industry. In con 
clusion, he suggested that, as his measure in 
volved a great decrease in the revenue, as wel 
as an annual charge of £600,000, the discussio1 
upon it should be deferred till that day week 
As a longer time was demanded by several o 
the members, the delay was protracted till-th 
9th of February. Upon that day, the subjec 
was resumed with an earnestness commensurat 
with its importance. Nor was violence of speec! 
or even downright personality spared, for eac: 
speaker felt his own pecuniary interests mor 
or less involved in the contest. Perhaps thi 
may account for the strong opposition which th 
bill unexpectedly encountered from several wh 
hitherto had been the constant supporters ¢ 
government. The debate commenced with a 
amendment of Mr. Philip Miles, member fo 
East Somersetshire, that the house go into com 
mittee on that day six months.  Fifty-fiv 
speakers advocated the cause of protection, an 
forty-eight that of free trade, while the discussio 
was carried on by repeated adjournments fo 
twelve nights. On a division, the motion of 8: 
Robert Peel was carried, the amendment of Mi: 
Miles being rejected by a majority of 337 to 24( 

On the 2d of March, when the house went int 
committee, and after the first resolution had bee 
moved, Mr. Villiers proposed as an amendmen! 
“That all duties on imported corn do now cease 
He expressed his conviction that immediat 
abolition was not only more generally desirec 
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but a better measure than a postponement for 
three years; and he thought that Sir Robert 
must be of the same mind himself,as he had 
proposedthe opening of the ports in November, 
which was tantamount to abolition. Sir Robert 
Peel stated in reply, that if an immediate instead 
of a deferred repeal was carried, he should accept 
the amendment, but that he preferred the latter 
measure to the former. His sentiment was fol- 
lowed by Lord John Russell, who thought that 
the success of the abolition question would be 
endangered if the amendment were carried. The 
amendment of Mr. Villiers was rejected by a 
majority of 265 against 78. On the 20th of 
March, the corn bill, with certain modifications 
upon the original proposal for the importation of 
maize duty free, stood for a second reading, and 
the debate was continued through four nights, 
The usual delay of a six months’ adjournment 
was again proposed, and upon this amendment 
the protectionists rallied for a fresh encounter. 
On this occasion, Sir Robert Peel—who, since the 
opening of parliament, had been reproached in 
every form of language for tergiversation and 
apostasy, and threatened with every kind of 
political retribution — indignantly repelled the 
charge, as he had repeatedly done, and defied 
its consequences: “I am not surprised,” he said, 
‘‘to hear honourable members predict to me that 
my tenure of power is short. Let these measures 
pass into a law. Suspend your indignation until 
then; and then it will be perfectly open to you 
to determine what measure you will adopt for 
the purpose of terminating my political life. I 
shall still pursue steadily that course which my 
conscience tells me I should take, let you and 
those opposite pursue what course you think 
right.” He afterwards added, what succeeding 
emergencies but too well justified: “You may 
think I have taken too great precautions against 
Irish famine: you are mistaken. Events will 
prove that these precautions are not unneces- 
sary. But even if it were not so, the motive was 
to rescue a whole population from the calamity 
of possible famine and disease; and I shall, under 
these circumstances, be easy under such an accus- 
ation.” The second reading was carried by a ma- 
jority of 88, 302 being for, and 214 against it. 
On the 4th of May, when discussion was re- 
sumed previous to the third reading, all the ex- 
pedients of delay were adopted for the final 
struggle. On this occasion, Lord George Ben- 
tinck, who moved a postponement till that day 
six months, declared that, as on former occasions, 
the distress of Ireland had been greatly exag- 
gerated: After two divisions which were occa- 
sioned by the opponents of the bill, the order of 
the day was carried, and the house went into 
committee, when Lord George Bentinck proposed 
Vou. IV. 
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that the word “oats” should be omitted in the 
specified articles upon which the duty was to be 
reduced. This he urged upon the plea that, as 
Ireland in the last and former years had an 
annual exportation of oats to the value of 
£2,500,000, even if a free importation of oats 
from abroad lowered the price of that grain to 
the extent of ten per cent., that country would 
be a sufferer by the change to the amount of 
£250,000 per annum. This new-born zeal for 
Ireland was answered by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who showed that, if this amendment 
passed, oats, instead of paying one shilling per 
quarter of duty after the Ist of February, 1849, 
along with certain other grains, would be admitted 
without paying any duty at all, and thus Ireland 
itself would be the principal sufferer. The amend- 
ment was withdrawn, as was also that of Sir 
Charles Burrell, for a six months’ delay, on the 
footing that the distress of Ireland was not so ex- 
treme as had been asserted. The bill did not ar- 
rive at the last stage till the 11th of May, and even 
then, when the third reading was proposed, a de- 
bate of three nights occurred, in which the same 
arguments that had been again and again refuted 
were brought forward, and urged with all their 
former violence. At length, on the 16th, when 
every mode of opposition had been exhausted, 
the third reading was carried by a majority of 
ninety-eight, those in its favour being 327, and 
those against it 229. Such was the result after 
a parliamentary conflict, the length and the vir- 
ulence of which have seldom been surpassed, even 
in our assembly of national representatives. 

In the lords, the chief debate on the corn bill 
took place upon the question of the second read- 
ing on the 25th of May. The speeches were 
scarcely less ardent than those which had rung 
for weeks in the House of Commons, while the 
repetition of the same arguments showed how 
sincerely each speaker felt upon the subject, 
whether as a political partizan or a landholder. 
The second reading passed by a majority of forty- 
seven, At the third reading, several amend- 
ments were successively outvoted, one of these 
being proposed by the Duke of Buckingham, 
the other by the Earl of Wicklow, a third by the 
Duke of Richmond, and a fourth by Lord Ash- 
burton. This recusant spirit evinced by the 
members of the upper house had been tempe- 
rately admonished in the following words by the 
Duke of Wellington: “If we reject this bill, my 
lords, we know that we reject the bill which 
has been passed and agreed to by the two other 
branches of the constitution, and that the House 
of Lords will stand alone in rejecting it. This 
is the consideration with which I beg your tord- 
ships to look at the question. This is a posi- 
tion, my lords, in which you ought not, in which 
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you cannot stand; it is a position in which 
you are powerless, and can do nothing. You 
have vast influence on public opinion; but sepa- 
rated from the crown and from the House of 
Commons, you can do nothing until the connec- 
tion with them is revived.” The third reading 
was passed, but not without a struggle. Several 
of the dissentient lords declared their deep dis- 
trust and disapproval of the measure, and of the 
mode in which it had been carried; while the 
Duke of Richmond expressed his regret to see 
such a measure become law without an amend- 
ment appearing on the journals of the house. 
He would advise the farmers to agitate against 
it, and for an adequate protection not only to 
agriculture, but to every species of national 
industry. 

Although the new facilities for the importa- 
tion of cheap food had an especial reference to 
Ireland, it was evident that something more than 
the corn bill would be necessary for the tranquil- 
lity of that continually agitated, and now famine- 
threatened country. The insecurity of life, and 
the prevalence of assassination and deeds of vio- 
lence, hud so greatly increased at the commence- 
ment of this year, that a bill was introduced upon 
the subject on the 2th of February. It was intro- 
duced also, in the first instance, not into the House 
of Commons, but of Lords, by the Earl of St. Ger- 
mains, who, after a statistical account, which 
showed the offences against the person, property, 
and public peace, to have risen in a twelvemonth 
from 3102 into 5281 cases, proposed his measures 
for their suppression. These chiefly consisted of 
quartering an increased constabulary force upon 
any district in which a murder had been com- 
mitted, and preventing people from being absent 
from their dwellings between sunset and sunrise, 
the time when murders were usually committed. 
To enforce these regulations, and also to compens- 
ate the sufferers or their representatives, it was 
further proposed that the vice-regal powers of the 
lord-lieutenant should be materially increased. 
The second and also the third reading of the bill, 
whose operation was limited to the lst of October, 
1849, after a few slight modifications, was passed 
through the lords without opposition. But very 
different was the fate of the bill when it entered 
the House of Commons, which it did on the 30th 
of March. It could scarcely obtain even a first 
reading, although this courtesy was almost inva- 
riably granted to bills sent down from the lords. 
This at length it obtained after a virulent debate 
and repeated adjournments, The whole force of 
the Irish constituency was brought against the 
bill during all its long protracted stages, and it 
was not till the 26th of June that the motion 
for its second reading was rejected by 292 votes 
against 219, giving a majority of seventy-three. 
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It was noticed as a curious coincidence, that this 
bill, which had for its object the security of life 
and repression of crime in Ireland, was defeated 
on the very same evening that the corn-law bill,” 
which had for its chief object the relief of Trish 
destitution and misery, was successfully carried 
through its last stage in the House of Lords. 

Having effected the great object for which he 
had resumed office, and effected it against an 
amount of obloquy and opposition that would 
have turned most statesmen from the attempt, 
Sir Robert Peel felt that his mission was accom- 
plished. In addition to the final settlement of 
that great controversy of years, that of the Ore- 
gon territory, which threatened to involve us in 
an American war, was amicably adjusted, and the 
state of trade and finances was prosperous and 
full of promise. On the 29th of June, therefore, 
the resignation of Sir Robert Peel and his con- 
servative ministry was announced in both houses 
by the Duke of Wellington. Seldom has a British 
premier been enabled to retire from office under 
such happy auspices, or in the midst of such gene- 
ral affection and confidence. His last act was one 
of disinterested justice: it was to attribute the 
honour of the recent victory to him by whose 
labours the way had been prepared. “There isa 
name,” he said, “which ought to be associated 
with the success of these measures. It is not the 
name of the noble Jord the member for London 
{Lord John Russell], neither is it my name. Sir, 
the name which ought to be, and which will be 
associated with the success of these measures, is 
the name of a man who, acting, I believe, from 
pure and disinterested motives, has advocated 
their cause with untiring energy, and by appeals 
to reason, enforced by an eloquence the more to be 
admired, because it was unaffected and unadorned 
—the name which ought to be, and which will 
be associated with the success of these measures, 
is the name of Richard Cobden. Without scruple, 
sir, I attribute the success of these measures to 
him.” 

The retirement of Sir Robert Peel was ful- 
lowed by the accession of Lord John Russell to 
the premiership. The results of the session, 
however, were of little importance, in conse- 
quence of the absorbiug interest of the great 
question of the corn laws, which had been settled 
at last after so many years of agitation. The 
chief subject that occupied the attention of par- 
liament was the famine in Ireland in consequence 
of the failure of the potato crop, which was now 
beginning to realize the worst fears of the corn- 
law abolitionists. The remedy proposed by Lord 
John Russell was the employment of the people 
by government upon public works, with money 
advanced from the treasury at only 34 per cent. 
of interest, the principal itself to be repaid in 
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ten years; and from the very urgent character of 
the neceasity, this remedy was adopted, notwith- 
standing the doubtful chance of repayment. The 
important subject of military reform in the matter 
of corporal punishment was also brought forward, 
in consequence of a motion for the total abolition 
of flogging in the army; but this premature, and 
therefore dangerous act of humanity, was pre- 
vented by the modification proposed by the Duke 
of Wellington as commander-in-chief. This 
was the limitation of flogging to the maximum 
of fifty lashes, and these only to be inflicted 
when the state of the weather, health of the 
culprit, and other circumstances showed that 
the punishinent would be attended with no dan- 
ger to life or limb. In the meantime, the moral 
character of the soldier, hitherto neglected, was 
to be so fully supplied with the means of im- 
provement, that in course of time flogging might 
be dispensed with altogether. These means were, 
the establishment of libraries in the barracks, 
the institution of regimental schools, and of nor- 
mal schools for regimental schoolmasters, and 
the formation of saving-banks in the army. By 
the adoption of such remedies, every year has 
witnessed a gradual improvement in the moral 
character of our soldiery. 

During these four years of events at home, 
the state of our empire in India still continued 
to be a subject of much anxiety. Happily, how- 
ever, these eastern commotions were quelled, and 
this by a series of achievements through which 
our military character was raised higher, and our 
Indian rule more firmly established than ever. 
A brief recapitulation of these transactions is all 
that can at present be attempted. 

Lord Ellenborough had scarcely brought to an 
honourable close the hostilities in Afghanistan, 
ere he found himself of necessity involved in 
another war. The Ameers of Scinde had be- 
haved in a treacherous manner while our troops 
were suffering their unspeakable disasters among 
the Afghan mountains. They had sustained 
some pecuniary loss, and they fancied they had 
suffered still more (besides a loss of honour) 
by a treaty into which they had been forced hy 
Lord Auckland at the advice of Burnes. They 
had been obliged to renounce their transit duties 
on merchandise going up and down the Indus, 
and as yet they had seen nothing of that “hun- 
dredfold” benefit which had been promised them 
in the treaty. Moreover, only some of the chiefs 
had entered into this treaty; and all of them 
were excited by the apprehension that the 
English intended to dispossess them of their 
hunting-grounds which lie along the banks of the 
Indus, and which, besides being the source of 
their chief and almost only amusement, were far 
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down the river was likely to be for many a year. 
These chiefs were a brave and very vain set 
of men, almost as self-coufident and presump- 
tuous as the Burmese had been before the ap- 
pearance of our army on the Irrawadi; and 
hence it was surmised that they would flee to 
arms rather than submit much longer even to 
the existing treaty. “ Delusion as to the circum- 
stances under which we retired from Afghani- 
stan,” says Lord Ellenborough, “and ignorance 
of our real strength, which they never experi- 
enced, would have induced a brave and bar- 
barous people of plunderers to avail themselves 
of the first occasion in which we might be in- 
volved in difficulties, to endeavour to throw off 
engagements which they entered into with reluctance, 
and to compel our retirement from the Indus.” 

It is said, too, that the Ameers could not re- 
strain their own people, and much less the armed 
retainers of their neighbours; and it is pretty 
obvious that our Indian government preferred 
attacking and breaking their strength now, to 
waiting for a future collision when they might 
choose their own time and possibly take us by 
surprise. They signed ‘a new treaty on the 14th 
of February, 1843, and broke it one day after- 
wards by attacking the residence of the British 
commissioners with a large force; but then it is 
alleged that though the treaty had been signed 
and everything conceded that we asked for, Sir 
Charles Napier continued to advance, being ap- 
parently resolved to conquer Hyderabad, theiv 
capital, in spite of the treaty, On the other 
hand, it is said that the Ameers were tempted 
by the smallness of Napier’s force and the magni- 
tude of their own to attack him, and that they 
never intended to abide by the concessions they 
had made. We can well believe the last of these 
two assertions; but, in our view of the case, the 
concessions, so far from being worth fighting for, 
were not worth asking for. 

On the 17th of February was fought the battle 
of Meeanee, a conflict which, in its heroic char- 
acter and important results, has often been com- 
pared to the battle of Assaye. The advance of 
the gallant Napier had brought him to Muttaree, 
when he learned that the Ameers were awaiting 
his coming at Meeanee, ten miles distant, where 
they had taken up a position with 22,000 men. 
They were not only well provided with artillery 
but strongly posted, having woods on their flanks, 
which, it was thought, even by the British com- 
mander, could not be turned, and in their front 
the dry bed of the river Fulailee, which had a 
high bank and was difficult to be crossed. The 
army also that occupied such a formidable posi- 
tion was not composed of effeminate Hindoos, 
but gallant daring Beloochees, who, it waa known, 
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valour added no small portion of military skill 
and experience. On the other hand, the British 
force did not exceed 2800 men of all arms, and 
twelve pieces of cannon. Undismayed by these 
difficulties and such fearful odds, Sir Charles 
Napier resolved to become the assailant, well 
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knowing that any delay or symptom of hesita- 
tion would increase the confidence of the enemy, 
and enlarge their army with reinforcements. 
After a quick survey of their position, Sir 
Charles gave the word to advance; and his 
troops moved on at a steady pace, as if they had 
been upon parade, crossed a plain that was swept 
by the enemy’s artillery, and opened their fire 
at about a hundred yards from the bank. But 
this distant fight was soon exchanged for close 
combat; the order to charge was given by Sir 
Charles with a voice that was heard along the 
whole line; and his soldiers rushed through the 
dry bed of the Fulailee, and up the steep bank, 
with a rapidity that confounded the Beloochees, 
and made their fire straggling and useless, 
although they had laid their matchlocks in rest 
to be ready for the onset. A fearful hand-to- 
hand fight ensued, in which that little army of 
British was encountered with an alacrity that 
equalled, and a valour that almost matched their 
own. the Beloochees dashed across the bank to 
close with their assailants, and after firing their 
pistols and matchlocks, betook themselves to 
shield and sabre, their favourite weapons, and 
with which they had so often turned the tide of 
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battle against Indian antagonists. But these 
weapons wege unavailing against the firm ram- 
part-like ranks of the British, and their lines of 
bayonets, that pressed forward with a regularity 
and strength that seemed impelled by one power- 
ful machine. And yet the Beloochees continued 
this terrible fight for three hours, and on more 
than one occasion the British ranks were disor- 
dered by the fierce charges of these intrepid 
swordsmen. They were rallied, however, in every 
case by the brave old Napier, who on these occa- 
sions displayed the ardour of a young soldier, 
combined with a skill and promptitude which 
few of our generals have equalled. At last, a 
charge of horse which he ordered at the critical 
moment decided the battle: the 9th Bengal 
cavalry and the Scinde horse fell upon the right 
of the enemy; and as soon as they had reached 
the rear of their right flank, the Beloochee re- 
sistance became more faint, and was at last ex- 
changed for a slow indignant retreat, which only 
added to their heavy loss in killed and wounded. 
It amounted in all to 5000 men; and the whole 
of their artillery, their ammunition, standards, 
and camp, with considerable stores, and some 
treasure, fell into the hands of the British, whose 
loss was only 256 men in killed and wounded. 
That they should have suffered so little and yet 
achieved such a victory, attests the skill with 
which they were handled, and the courage with 
which they were led on. After the battle of 
Meeanee, the khans of Hyderabad came into the 
British camp, and surrendered their swords and 
their city to the victor. 

Although Hyderabad was thus in full posses- 
sion of the British, and its chiefs were prisoners 
of war, Scinde was not yet conquered. Another 
rebellious prince, Meer Shere Mahomed of Meer- 
poor, was in the vicinity of that city at the head 
of 20,000 Beloochees, and ready to renew the 
war. Against him, therefore, Sir Charles was 
obliged to march, instead of reposing upon his 
laurels at Hyderabad. He found Shere Mahomed 
strongly posted behind one of those nullahs that 
intersect the country in all directions, this nullah 
being formed by two deep parallel ditches, one 
twenty feet wide and eight feet deep, the other 
forty-two feet wide and seventeen deep. Here 
the Shere (that is, the Lion) had advantageously 
posted his numerous army, boasting loudly that 
he would ‘‘Cabool the British.” But he had not 
taken the military skill and courage of Napier 
tnto account, or the warning conveyed by the 
victory of Meeanee. On the 24th of March, Sir 
Charles attacked him at Dubba, four miles from 
Hyderabad, and after a hard fight of three hours 
was again victorious. He outmanouvred Shere 
Mahomed, the British atormed the nallah, and 
the enemy were beaten as effectually as they 
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had been upon the previous month, so that Shere | short sentences Lord Elleuborough appointed Sir 
Mahomed, after ineffectual attempts to rally a | Charles Napier governor of “the province of 


fresh army and renew the war, was fain to escape 
with a handful of his followers into the desert. 
Such is but a scanty specimen of those achieve- 
ments of the campaign by which Sir Charles 
Napier accomplished the conquest of Scinde—a 
campaign of which his only superior in warfare 
(the Duke of Welling- 
ton) thus spoke in the 
House of Lords in the 
following year :—“ His 
(Napier’s) march upon 
Emaum Ghur was one 
of the moat curious mi- 
litary feats which he 
had ever known to be 
performed, or had ever 
perused an account of 
in his life. He moved 
his troops through the 
desert against hostile 
forces; he had his guns 
transported under cir- 
cumstances of extreme 
difficulty, and in a man- 
ner the most extraor- 
dinary; and he cut off 
a retreat of the enemy, 
which rendered it im- 
possible for them ever 
to regain their posi- 
tions. After retiring 
from this successful 
operation, he collected 
all his troops,and made 
those preparations for 
future defence which were necessary to the com- 
pletion of his success. He made the most of this 
extraordinary attack, which was completely suc- 
cessful. He gained the camp of the enemy, got 
possession of his guns, and obtained the most 
complete victory, taking up a position in which 
he was not again likely to be attacked. Not 
only did he secure Hyderabad, and the portion 
of the Indus which lay in his rear, but he 
brought up a reinforcement, and placed himself 
at the head of a stronger army than that which 
he commanded before the battle. He manifested 
all the discretion and ability of an officer fami- 
liar with the most difficult operations; and it 
must be in the highest degree gratifying to their 
lordships to remember that these zealous and 
gallant efforts had been attended with perfect 
success.” This was a noble testimony to the 
heroic conduct of Sir Charles Napier, and it had 
w double value coming from such asource. The 
regult of these victories has been the annexa- 
tion of the country to our possessions. In a few 
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Scinde,” abolished slavery and all duties of tran- 
sit in every part of Scinde which now was, or 
hereafter might be, occupied by our army, and 
declared the navigation of the Indus free to all 
nations. Nothing could exceed the satisfaction 
of the people of Scinde at their transference to 
the British dominion. 
These Ameers, who 
were now sent into 
banishment, were not 
the native rulers of the 
country, but a combi- 
nation of crowned heads 
who governed by the 
right of conquest; their 
subjects were of a diffe- 
rentlanguage and creed ; 
and this diversity only 
served to increase the 
arrogance of the master, 
and embitter the bond- 
age of the ruled. It 
was no wonder, there- 
fore, if they groaned for 
deliverance from such 
uncongenial conquerors 
and oppressors; and 
when an unusual fall of 
rain had happened to 
irrigate the parched soil, 
and bring the promise 
of new abundance, the 
natives of Scinde re- 
garded this as a token 
of the approbation of 
heaven upon the doom of the governor-general 
by which these Beloochee rulers were deposed 
from their sovereignty, and sent into exile. 
Before the close of this same year, 1843, we 
were engaged with the Mahrattas, who had 
broken their treaties with the Indian govern- 
ment, and rebelled against the young and help- 
less maharajah, whom we were bound by treaty 
to support. They had also committed a series of 
most atrocious murders, and were guilty of other 
excesses which called for immediate repression. 
The governor-general advanced in person with 
an army to the strong fortress of Gwalior. Our 
troops, under the command of Sir Hugh Gough, 
were about 14,000 strong, with forty pieces of 
artillery: the Mahrattas brought to the field 
18,000 men, including 3000 cavalry, with 100 
guns. On the 29th of December, 1843, a terrible 
battle was fought at Maharajpoor, which ended 
in another victory to the British, who, however, 
lost 797 meu in killed and wounded. On the 
same day another decisive victory was gained by 
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Major general Grey, who had moved with a di- 
vision of the army to Punniar, about twelve 
miles from Gwalior. In consequence of these two 
victories the Mahratta durbar submitted to the 
demands of the Indian government— Colonel 
Stubbs remained governor of the fort of Gwalior, 
which commands the city; the plundering Mab- 
ratta troops were disbanded, and a British con- 
tingent was to be maintained in the country at 
the cost of the Gwalior government, which also 
agreed to pay forthwith the expenses of the 
campaign. 

In all his operations Lord Ellenborough had 
been remarkably successful; but he had enemies 
in India, and more enemies at home. In the 
session of 1843 his policy was bitterly assailed 
by the Whig ex-ministers, who had involved us 
in the ruinous Afghan war, and who had meanly 
contemplated withdrawing our forces from that 
country, and trusting to negotiation with the 
barbarians for the recovery of our captives, His 
lordship was warmly defended by Sir R. Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington. “The difficulties 
in India,” said the duke, “are now far greater 
than what they formerly were, because there has 
now been set up what is called a ‘free press,’ 
but what I shall call a icentious press! With a 
British population in India of not more than 
50,000 persons, including 25,000 British troops, 
how is that country to be governed if the feel- 
ings of the natives are to be worked upon by a 
press hke this?” Lord Brougham also defended 
the governor-general, as also did Lord Stanley 
and Mr. Hogg, the latter being one of the most 
competent authorities on India matters that could 
anywhere be found. Lord Ellenborough, how- 
ever, had piqued the pride of the court of direc- 
tors; and that court, having by their charter 
power so to do, recalled his lordship in April, 
1844, Sir Henry Hardinge being appointed his 
successor, repaired immediately to India. Sir 
Henry on his arrival found that our troops in 
Scinde were suffering greatly from the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, and that a mutinous spirit 
appeared in several Bengal native regiments 
which were under orders to march into that 
country. Jake so many of his predecessors who 
had gone to India with most pacific intentions, 
Sir Henry soon found himself compelled to gird 
on the sword, Since the death of Runjeet Sing, 
the Lion of Lahore, the Sikh country had been 
convulsed by a continuity of revolutions, mur- 
ders, and massacres; and the Sikh chiefs and 
soldiers had become as lawless as the Muhrattas 
in the time of the Marquis Wellesley. Shortly 
after the arrival of the new governor-general, 
daily reporta were spread that these Sikhs in- 
tended to invade the British territories. The 
orders from the home authorities were so strin- 
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gent not to interfere with the Punjab, unless 
actual aggression were first perpetrated by the 
Sikhs, that the Indian government was crippled; 
and, acting on his instructions, the governor-gene-. 
ral, who was then in the upper provinces, did 
not deem it advisable to take measures for rais- 
ing an army capable of opposing the Sikhs, 
should they actually cross the Sutlej. Sir 
Henry Hardinge, if left to his own decision, 
would no doubt have taken, at an early stage, 
the steps which he afterwards adopted with such 
admirable energy and promptitude.’ [We be- 
lieve, however, that operations must have been 
somewhat retarded by the reductions recently 
made in our troops on this long frontier line. ] 
It was different with Sir Hugh Gough, the com- 
mander-in-chief. He was at the head of his 
army. His acts were under the control of the 
governor-general, so far as organizing an army 
was concerned; but, trusting to his own fore- 
sight and military experience, he gave early 
warning to the troops on the frontier, as well as 
to those at the important military station of 
Meerut, to hold themselves in readiness.’ Most 
fortunately Lord EllenLorough, in anticipation 
of this storm, had established a large force at 
Umballa, which could be available at a moment’s 
notice. 

So soon as it was known that a Sikh force had 
actually crossed the Sutlej and invaded our terri- 
tory, our troops were put in motion with admir- 
able celerity. The marches made were wonder- 
ful. On the 18th of December the first encounter 
took place at Moodkee. Our people were fatigued 
by a very long march through a sandy country.° 
The Sikhs were quite fresh; they had a numer- 
ous artillery, and had become excellent artillery- 
men under the training of Avitabile, Venturi, 
and other European officers; we had merely a 
few six-pounders, not having had time sufficient 
to bring up any heavy guns. Nothing was to 
be done but to charge the enemy at the bayonet 
point. They were well posted among the jungle 
and stunted trees. The small compact body of 
British infantry (her majesty’s 9th, 3lst, 50th, 
and 80th regiments) charged amidst a murderous 
fire of cannon and of musketry, the Sikh iufan- 
try firing admirably. The columns of this fierce 
and formidable enemy were, however, broken 
and dispersed, but not before they had made a 
desperate stand and committed great slaughter 
among the European officers and men. Sir 
Robert Sale fell mortally wounded. Sir John 
Maccaskill was shot dead, and almost every 
officer on the staff of the governor-general was 





1 Dr. Macgrsgor, History of the Sikhs, 2 Ibid. 

3 ‘The troops were in a state of great exhaustion, principally 
from the want of water, which was not procurable on the road.” 
—Commander-rn-chief's Despatch, 
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either killed or wounded. The 3d light dragoons, 
being the only European cavalry present, pur- 
sued the fleeing Sikhs. The force thus defeated 
was only an experimental one. The grande 
corps-darmée, with 500 guns of all calibre, were 
aa yet on the other side of the Sutlej. Though 
thoroughly beaten at Moodkee, they were satis- 
fied that, with an overwhelming number of guns 
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and broken wherever they attempted a stand. 
We lost in killed and wounded more than 2000 
men; thirty-seven officers were killed, and double 
that number wounded. Between the battle of 
Moodkee and this double battle of Ferozeshah, 
our total loss in killed and wounded exceeded 
3000. The commander-in-chief, Sir Hugh Gough, 
commanded the right wing; while the left was 
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attack of the British. 

On the 19th of December some heavy guns, 
escorted by her majesty’s 
29th, the Ist European light 
infautry, and some native re- 
giments, reached Moodkee. 
The Sikhs, in column after 
column, were crossing the 
Sutlej, boasting that they 
would march on to Delhi, 
Benares, Calcutta! On the 
21st of December their pride 
was abated by the terrible 
battle of Ferozeshah. They 
had brought up a stupendous 
artillery, and were strongly 
entrenched. The battle is 
told by the gallant comman- 
der-in-chief in a few words. 
—“*The Sikh guns could not 
be silenced by the British, 
and the infantry therefore 
advanced, amidst a mur- 
derous shower of shot and 
grape, and captured them.” ' 
On the setting in of night 
the European infantry remained in the portion 
of the camp which they had captured, while the 
Sikhs occupied the rest; their cavalry and in- 
fantry moving about the whole night, harassing 
and firing on the British who were bivouacked. 
Now and then they brought up a gun and fired 
grape among our wearied sleepy people. They 
had nothing for it but to remain quiet, and 
await the return of daylight. But their posi- 
tion was a fearful one! Before the entrench- 
ments were entered, her majesty’s 62d were “ab- 
solutely mowed down by the fire under which 
they were advancing.”* Before the battle could 
be renewed on the 22d, Tej Sing brought up to 
the Sikhs fresh hattalions and a large field of 
artillery, supported by 30,000 Ghorchurras, or 
irregular cavalry. Our own weak cavalry was 
unavailing, our artillery of little or no use: every- 
thing had to be done, and 2vas done, by our indo- 
nitable British and Irish infantry! The Sikhs 
were driven out of the camp, and were beaten 
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set aside his dignity doubly and trebly, and volun- 
teered] his services as second in command. Sir 
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| Harry Smith commanded the first infantry divi- 
sion, Major-general Gilbert the second, Brigadier 
Wallace the third, and Sir John Littler the fourth. 
All these officers we1e engaged in the thickest of 
the fight, and behaved with equal skill and gal- 
lantry. Wallace was killed by a cannon-shot. 
The commander-in-chief resolved to wait for the 
guns and mortars then moving upwards, with the 
9th and 16th lancers, and her majesty’s 10th and 
53d foot. The Scinde troops, under Sir Charles 
Napier, had also been ordered up. 

The Sikhs resolved to make another effort to 
maintain their position on the left bank of the 
Sutlej; and for this purpose they began to con- 
struct a new bridge of boats below Hurrakee. 
As soon as this bridge was finished, more Sikhs 
began to cross over. We have no space for any 
of the minor details. Sir Harry Smith gained a 
brilliant victory over a detached Sikh force, at 
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Aliwal, on the 28th of January, capturing or 
destroying all their guns. Having finished 
their bridge of boats, the Sikhs busily employed 
themselves in making entrenchments, a téte-de- 
pont, &c., at Sobraon. Though at Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah, and Aliwal, they had lost upwards 
of 150 guns, they had united a formidable num- 
ber on this point. The soldiers collected within 
these entrenchments at Sobraon were those who 
had been best trained by the French and Italian 
officers: these men felt assured that their posi- 
tion could not be taken by the best of troops; 
and they quietly waited the attack. Sir Hugh 
Gough did not keep them long waiting. He put 
his army in motion on the morning of Tuesday, 
the 10th of February, 1846, and in a very few 
hours the works of Sobraon were in his posses- 
sion, and the Sikhs in headlong flight across the 
Sutlej. In their efforts to reach the right bank 
through the deepened water the enemy suffered 
a terrible carnage from our horse artillery. Hun- 
dreds fell uader the cannonade; hundreds upon 
hundreds were drowned in attempting the peril- 
ous passage.’ This was a glorious fight, and 
complete in its results. Nearly every gun of the 
Sikhs was captured, together with numerous 
standards, Such a victory, however, could not 
be achieved without an immense sacrifice; and 
there are few actions on record where so many 
officers were killed and wounded. The brave 
Sir Robert Dick fell in the attack on the camp; 
Brigadier M‘Leod was hit while leading the 4th 
brigade of the centre division against the strongest 
part of the entrenchment at Sobraon, and was 
borne off the field mortally wounded; Briga- 
dier Charles Cyril Taylor, who commanded the 
29th foot, was killed; Major-general Gilbert, 
and the veteran Colonel Ryan, of the 50th, were 
wounded; and many other distinguished officers 
fell among the slain, or were carried maimed to 
the hospitals. 

The Punjab was occupied by the British with- 
out any repetition of the hard struggle which 
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had occurred on the left bank of the Sutlej. On 
the 14th of February, 1846, the governor-general 
issued a proclamation :—“The Sikh army,” said 
he, “has been expelled from the left bank of the 
Sotlej, having been defeated in every action, 
with the loss of more than 220 pieces of field 
artillery. The British army has crossed the 
Sutlej and entered the Punjab. The governor- 
general announces, by this proclamution, that 
this measure has been adopted in accordance 
with the intentions expressed in the proclama- 
tion of the 13th December last, as having been 
forced upon the governor-general for the purpose 
of effectually protecting the British provinces, 
for vindicating the authority of the British go- 
vernment, and for punishing the violaters of 
treaties, and the disturbers of the public peace.’’ 

On the 17th of February our siege-guns crossed 
the bridge along with the 4th brigade, under 
the command of Brigadier Orchard. The army 
then steadily marched upon Lahore, the capital, 
which was entered on the 20th without any op- 
position. The remnant of the Sikb army quietly 
yielded, and delivered up more guns. The ranee 
saw that the only power on which she could rely 
for the stability of her young son’s throne, and 
her own and his personal safety, was the British 
army. <A treaty was concluded: the governor- 
general was to leave a force at Lahore, to prop 
up the young rajah’s government; the rajah o1 
maharajah Goolab Sing, was to he allowed to 
become master of the rich province of Cashmere; 
and indemnities were to be paid to the British.’ 

There could not have been a more honourable 
conclusion to our military history than Sir Charles 
Napier’s war against the Ameers of Scinde, and 
these glorious combats on the Sutlej; they effaced 
the disgrace which had befallen us in Afghani- 
stan; they more than renewed our former prestige; 
and they told the princes and potentates of India 
and the countries thereto adjacent, that the 
power of Britain was as great, and the spirit of 
her soldiers as high, as ever they had heen. 
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Continuing famine in Ireland—<Attention called to it in the royal speech—Two bills to remedy the evil—Their 
nature—They are passed in parliament—Money lent to the Irish railwaye—-Suspension of the corn and navi- 
gation laws propored—The proposal adopted—Duties on rum and sugar modified—Proposal adopted for a 
loan of £8,000,000 for the relief of Ireland—Additional grant fur public education proposed in the House 
of Lords—Controversy excited by it iu the comimons—A small sum granted with restrictions—Manohester 
erected into a bishopric—Political difficulties of the measure—New parliament—Disorders and assassinations 
in Ireland—Bill for their suppression-—Mild nature of its remedies—Opposition of the Irish members to the 
bill—It is passed—Feargus O’Connor’s unsuccessful attempt to re-introduce the question of Irish repeal— 
Jews’ disqualification bill announced for future adjustment—Session of 1848-—-Consideration of West Indian 
interests proposed—A committee appointed for the purpose—Immediate measures adopted for our West 
India colonies—Unpalatable proposal upon the colonial sugar duties—It is passed— Diminution of the revenue 
from dread of foreign invasion—Select and secret committees of inquiry appointed—Temporary increase upon 
the income-tax granted—Proposal of alteration in the navigation laws—Arguments in favour of their altera- 
tion—The subject postponed for further consideration—Jewish disabilities bill re-introduced—Arguments 
used for and against the admission of Jews into parliament—The bill rejected by the lords— Continuation 
of the Trish insurrectionary spirit—Irish rebellion under Smith O’Brien—Its paltry character and speedy 
suppression— Measures adopted for tranquillizing Ireland—HBill to facilitate the sale of Irish encumbered 
estates—It passes through parliainent—Bill passed to facilitate our negotiations with Rome —Abortive attempt 
of the chartists to effect a revolution—Their meeting on Kennington Common—Their huge petition to the 
House of Commons—Falsity of many of its signatures—This year signalized by European national revolu- 
tions — Revolution in France -Tumults and conflicts in Paris-— Louis Philippe abdicates— He escapes to 
England — Temperate character of the revolution—A republican government established in France—It 
becomes unpopular—Louis Napoleon Bonaparte elected its president— Revolution in Italy—The pope 
driven out of Rome—Revolutions in the Germanic states. 







)|RISH famine and Irish distress con- | again assembling, I have to call your attention 
, Wa tinued to be the great snbject of to the dearth of provisions which prevails in 
| i Z| popular anxiety, as well as parliamen- | Ireland, and in parts of Scotland. 

Vy tary discussion. The mysterious| “In Treland, especially, the loss of the usual 


blight of the potato, which had im- 
, poverished England and Scotland to 
the amount of several millions by destroying one 
of the principal articles of food, was immeasur- 
ably more terrible in Ireland, where the potato 
constituted the chief subsistence of its population. 
Harrowing accounts of whole parishes depopu- 
lated by famine, and of houses without number 
in which the wasted inmates were dying by 
inches, not only excited the horror of the British 
public, but stirred its sympathy to the lowest 
depths. The destruction of food to the amount, 
in value, of £16,000,000, in a country so im- 
provident and so poor, implied an amount of suf- 
fering and mortality into which no stagjstic 
details could fully enter. Péstilence, the usual 
attendant of national famine, had also entered 





that devoted island, so that in crowded rural dis- | 
tricts, and especially in the cities, the inhabitants , 
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food of the people has been the cause of severe 
sufferings, of disease, and of greatly increased 
mortality among the poorer classes. Outrages 
have become more frequent, chiefly directed 
against property; and the transit of provisions 
has been rendered unsafe in some parts of the 
country.” 

After adverting to the means which had 
already been adopted for the alleviation of these 
sufferings, the speech, which was almost exclu- 
sively occupied with Irish affairs, thus con- 
tinued :— 

“The deficiency of the harvest in France and 
Germany, and other parts of Europe, has added 
to the difficulty of obtaining adequate supplies of 
| provisions. 

“Tt will be your duty to consider what further 
measures are required to alleviate the existing 
distress. I recommend to you to take into your 


were dying in heaps. An earlier session of par- | serious consideration, whether, by increasing, 


liament than usual was therefore opened on the 
19th of January, and the royal speech, which 
was delivered by her majesty in person, thus 


for a limited period, the facilities for importing 
corn from foreign countries, and, by the admission 
of sugar more freely into breweries and distil- 





acknowledged at the outset, and in accents of | leries, the supply of food may be beneficially 


sorrow, the paramount subject of attention :— 
“It is with the deepest concern, that upon your 
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augmented.” 
For these distresses, “to which nothing ex- 
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ceeding was to be found in the page of Josephus, 
or on the canvas of Poussin, or in the dismal 
chant of Dante,”' the ministerial measures for 
relief were brought forward on the 25th of 
January. They were embodied in two bills, pro- 
posed in the House of Commons by Lord John 
Russell, and in that of Lords by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. In the one bill, the remedies were 
for immediate, and in the other, for future 
and permanent relief. In the former class, 
besides the board of public works, which was 
already giving employment to 500,000 labourers, 
representing 2,000,000 souls, he proposed the 
addition of relief committees, established in 
certain districts, empowered to receive subscrip- 
tions, levy rates, and receive donations from 
government—and that out of such funds, food 
should be purchased, soup-kitchens established, 
rations dealt out to the destitute, and labourers 
employed upon tillage to aid in their own sup- 
port. Of the debt thus contracted by the neces- 
sary advances from the treasury, which was to 
be repaid by annual instalments in the course of 
twenty-two years, one half of the amount was to 
be remitted and thrown upon the public, although 
this would necessarily burden the imperial 
finances, and prevent the reduction of taxation. 
The measures of a more permanent character had 
1eference to advances of money for the improve- 
ment of estates, the reclamation of waste lands, 
and the purchase of waste lands by government 
for that purpose; the extension of the poor law, 
facilities for the sale of encumbered estates, and 
the improvement of Irish fisheries. In thus 
stating the particulars of which his two bills 
were to be composed, Lord John Russell ended 
by exhorting the Irish to adopt the maxim, 
“ Help yourselves, and Heaven will help you” 
Over so large a field and variety of particulars, 
the discussion that ensued was of such a corre- 
spondent character, that it is impossible, within 
our limits, to give even an abstract of its history. 
The urgency with which a remedy was needed 
was evident from the tangible fact, that food to 
the value of £16,000,000 had been annihilated by 
this terrible visitation of Providence, while the 
well-known improvidence of the Irish character 
made it evident that no temporary or half-mea- 
sure of relief would avail. The bills of Lord 
John Russell, after several amendments, were 
passed through both houses. The chief diffi- 
culty seemed to consist in the selection of the 
most beneficial course of expenditure ; but as the 
age of railways had now so far progressed, and 
as every possible benefit was anticipated from 
this new device of welding the whole British 
empire into one compact mass, the idea of 
employing the Irish in the construction of rail- 
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| ways was the foremost proposal on the subject. 
The initiative, however, was sufficiently startling. 
It was nothing less than the proposal of a loan 
of £16,000,000 to the Irish railway companies, 
at the same interest at which the money was 
borrowed by government. This was brought 
forward by Lord George Bentinck, who antici- 
pated no difficulty or doubt of repayment; for he 
had been assured by infallible authority —no leas 
than that of Mr. Hudson himself, that the worst 
railway under his (the railway king’s) direction, 
was capable of affording to government a cent. 
per cent. security. Independently also of the 
immediate employment which would thus be 
given to 110,000 men, it would so improve the 
land of Ireland as to increase the rental by 
£900,000— equivalent to a capital of not less than 
£23,000,000. Well might Sir Robert Peel ex- 
claim derisively: “ Twenty-three millions for the 
Irish landlords, to be derived from the improved 
value of their property in consequence of rail- 
road enterprise!—then, why do not the Irish 
landlords promote these undertakings?” Still 
clinging, however, to this favourite national 
panacea, the experiment was to be tried, although 
upon a greatly reduced scale. This was in con- 
sequence of a motion by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who proposed that a loan of £620,000 
should be distributed in certain shares among 
the Irish railways, repayable with five per cent. 
interest. This was but a small fraction of the 
£8,000,000 borrowed during the course of the 
session to be applied in the relief of Ireland, and 
the bill was passed by 175 votes against 62. 
Besides these various remedies, which were 
adopted with more or less success, a motion was 
brought forward upon the subject of emigration, 
on the Ist of June, by the Earl of Lincoln. It 
would have been strange indeed, if this con- 
stantly recurring expedient had been forgotten 
at such acrisis, The object of the motion, which 
was agreed 10, was “to obtain a commission to 
inquire, first, whether colonization could be 
applied, so as to relieve those who remained in 
Ireland; secondly, whether it could be applied, 
so as to relieve those who left Ireland; and, 
lastly, whether it could be so conducted as not 
to iygerfere with the interests of our colonies.” 
As the calamity of the failure of the potato 
crop had been felt to a great extent in England, 
and a still greater in Scotland, every facility for 
the importation of food required to be immedi- 
ately adopted, without which every other expe- 
dient would have failed. The suspension of the 
corn and navigation laws, which had been re- 
commended by the royal speech, was introduced 
almost immediately after the opening of the ses- 
sion by Lord John Russell, who moved for a 
committee of the whole house on the corn impor- 
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tation act, to be followed by another on éhe 
navigation laws. The necessity of remitting the 
duties on the importation of foreign grain, he 
stated, had not been felt by Britain alone: the 
famine itself was common throughout Europe, 
and therefore, in several of the principal states, 
that remission had been already effected, and in 
some of them, prohibitory statutes had also been 
passed against the exportation of their grain. 
On that account, there were only two quarters 
from which supplies could be obtained; these 
were Odessa aud the United States. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that all duties on the importa- 
tion of foreign corn should be suspended till the 
ist of November next, after which, it should be 
left to the consideration of parliament whether 
this suspension should be continued or not. With 
regard to the navigation laws, by which the impor- 
tation of foreign corn was impeded, their suspen- 
sion was necessary to diminish the price of freight, 
and set free a number of vessels of foreign coun- 
tries, which might then be employed in transport- 
ing grain to this country and to Ireland. This sus- 
pension, also, instead of being permanent, was 
only to be temporary, and in mixed cargoes was 
to apply only to the corn that was landed. The 
necessity as well as propriety of these two bills 
was so generally felt, that only two days after 
their first reading, they were passed by both 
houses, and on the 26th of January received the 
royal sanction. 

On the evening of the 25th, the same day on 
which these bills had been passed through the 
House of Commons, a modification of the rum 
and sugar duties was proposed by the chancellor 
of the exchequer. By this measure of the new 
government, it was declared that not only relief 
would be granted to the country, but also to the 
sugar-growing colonies who needed a requital 
for the removing of protection. This was to 
be effected by admitting the use of sugar in 
brewing and distillation, by which a saving in 
the expense of grain would be insured. <As for 
colonial rum, it was proposed that the differential 
duty upon it should be reduced from 1s, to 6d. 
These proposals were also passed without altera- 
tion. 

Iu the financial statement for the year before 
the committee of ways and means, the necessary 
loans that had to be contracted for the relief of 
the Irish famine were fully stated by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer on the 22d of February. 
He was happy to state, that the finances were 
well able to sustain the demand, as the balances 
this year in the exchequer were upwards of 
£9,000,000, while the next year would probably 
show a very considerable increase. Taking all 
» this into account, and calculating that the expen- 
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than £1,000,000 per month, until the next harvest, 
he proposed that the sum of £8,000,000 should 
be borrowed out of the consolidated fund for the 
relief of Ireland. To this, the objections in the 
debate that followed were various : some thought 
it too large; others, that so much should not be 
granted, without a guarantee that remedial 
measures would be carried into effect; and others, 
that a property and income taxshould be imposed 
upon Ireland to raise the required amount. After 
keen opposition the measure was passed, and car- 
ried into effect; and that kind of relief for Irish 
destitution was dealt out which can only be of 
temporary efficacy, until a provident independent 
spirit and industrial habits are ingrafted upon 
the Irish character. 

Passing over several bills which were intro- 
duced in parliament this session, but not finally 
ratified, we proceed to the subject of public edu- 
cation, which was brought before the House of 
Lords by Lord Lansdowne, and which formed 
the subject of several keen debates, in conse- 
quence of the public antagonism it always ex- 
cited between the Established church and the 
dissenters. Already, from 1833 to 1846, the 
aniount of parliamentary grants for public edu- 
cation was £490,000, by which 500,000 pupils 
were provided with the means of instruction. 
In bringing forward his proposal for an addi- 
tional grant, Lord Lansdowne stated the follow- 
ing desiderata, as the objects to be accomplished 
by his demand:—1. The system of inspection, 
which hitherto had been limited, although it had 
been attended with signal benefit, might be ex- 
tended. 2. The standard and condition of school- 
masters would be raised. 3. Apprentices selected 
from the most hopeful of the pupils would be 
trained into efficient teachers. 4. Retiring pen- 
sions could be granted to those schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses who for fifteen years hal 
unexceptionably managed schools of a certain 
size, and gratuities provided for those who still 
preferred to remain in office. 5, The schools 
could thus be provided with industrial apparatus, 
in the country for agricultural, and in the town 
for mechanical application, by means of which 
instruction might be conveyed to the scholar on 
subjects not usually included in any system of 
education. This, his lordship said, was all that 
the government was at present prepared to pro- 
pose. Lord Brougham regretted that the plan 
was not more comprehensive still; but sarcas- 
tically remarked that such was impossible, as 
society was divided into two great classes-— 
churchmen and dissenters—who loved education 
much, but controversy more. 

Of controversy there was enough when the 
subject was brought into the House of Commons, 


diture necessary for Ireland would be scarcely leas | where dissenterism could obtain a free arena. 
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On the 29th of April, Lord John Russell detailed 
to the house the correspondence that had passed 
between government and the Wesleyan body 
upon these departments of public education, and 
expressed his hope that the Roman Catholic 
schools, at present to be excluded, would be com- 
prised in the grants as well as others. He then 
gave a history of the progress of education in 
the country from 1784, when Mr. Raikes first 
established Sunday schools, down to 1846, when 
the annual grant had been increased to £100,000; 
and described the jealousy and opposition with 
which the attempts of government to extend 
and improve the educational system had been 
continually encountered. After justifying these 
iuinisterial measures, he proceeded to show the 
lamentable deficiency of the public education of 
this country, and the necessity for its still further 
improvement. We never, he declared, gave in- 
struction to our labouring population until they 
were sent to our jails as prisoners, instead of in- 
doctrinating them in religion, morality, and in- 
dustry before their minds were vitiated. He 
finally disclosed the government plan, imperfect 
indeed as yet, but urgently needed for immediate 
use, and craved the means for its establishment. 

The debate that followed was sufficiently varied, 
the ground of objection being shifted from point 
to point over an extensive field. In a majority 
of cases it was allowed that the state should 
possess the guardianship of public education, be- 
cause it underlay the responsibility of providing 
it—but by what body is the state to be repre- 
sented in this important guardianship? “By the 
church, of course,” was the general reply; and 
here the door of contention was opened, for the 
entrance of the contending claims of the Estab- 
lished church on one hand, and the dissenting 
interest on the other, By the government scheme, 
also, the Roman Catholics were for the present 
to be excluded; and this awoke the hostility of 
that middle party who might be called liberalists 
in religion~-men who viewed the merits of the 
question solely upon the footing of abstract jus- 
tice or political expediency, and who urged the 
propriety of admitting the Catholic population 
to a full share of these educational state endow- 
ments. Even the sum demanded, which to 
several of the dissentients appeared too much, 
was in the eyes of others by far too little; and 
of this last class was Mr. Hume himself, who 
was so conscious of the inestimable advantages 
of a good national education, that he was ready 
to give not the paltry sum of £100,000 for it, 
but five times as much. While the debate was 
pending in the House of Commons, the subject 
was under consideration in the House of Lords. 
There, too, its religious difficulties were fully 
appreciated; and the chief questions at issue 
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wese, “Shall the Roman Catholics be admitted to 
these schools?” and if so, “ How far shall conces- 
sions be made to them in the religious instruc- 
tions which form a part of the school routine?” 
The sum of £100,000 was voted for the purposes 
of education, with the understanding that, “when 
the subject came before parliament year after 
year, and the government asked for a grant of 
money for the purposes of education, the princi- 
ples on which the money was to be expended 
would be fully explained; so that parliament 
would be in a position every year to give or to 
withhold its sanction.” 

During this session, in which so much theolo- 
gical discussion was involved, a measure, towards 
the close, in which the Established church was 
deeply interested, was accomplished by the crea- 
tion of the new diocese of Manchester. The bill 
to that effect was introduced into the lords by 
Lord Lansdowne. After stating the immense 
increase of population in that quarter, which 
made the spiritual superintendence of a separate 
bishop necessary, and the wealth of the diocese, 
which insured him ample support without ex- 
pense to the public, his lordship proposed, that 
Manchester should forthwith be erected into a 
bishopric. But here lay the chief importance of 
the proposal: “It was considered inexpedient to 
add to the number of prelates in that house, and 
no addition to the number of their lordships’ 
house would be made in consequence of the crea- 
tion of the new bishopric. The first Bishop of 
Manchester would succeed to a seat in their 
lordships’ house when, by death or otherwise, a 
vacancy occurred in one of the other bishoprics. 
Thus, a bishop, when appointed, would not have 
a seat in their lordships’ house until a vacancy 
took place.” This was a startling innovation: a 
bishop was no longer to have a right to sit there 
ex officio, except the old-established prelates; 
and as it was stated that in all probability an 
increase to the number of twenty-four new 
bishoprics would soon be found necessary, each 
bishop would have little chance of a seat in 
parliament until he had reached a considerable 
age. A better expedient, it was alleged, would 
be, a return to the still unrepealed law of ap- 
pointing suffragan bishops, who should possess 
episcopal supervision without a place upon the 
bench. The original motion, after being carried 
in the lords, was transferred to the commons, 
where it encountered a still greater amount of 
obstruction, and chiefly upon the same footing; 
but there also it passed a second reading by a 
majority of 124 to 15. In the committee, the 
bill was vehemently decried by those who saw 
no need of more bishops; by those who were 
opposed to the measure, on the score of the addi- 
tional taxation it would occasion; and by those 
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who were unwilling to see the office curtailed of 
its accustomed privileges. The bill, however, 
passed to the third reading by a majority of 93 
to 14, and Manchester was erected into a bishop- 
ric with the prescribed limitations. 

During this session the lost bills, of which 
Lord Brougham declared, “some were never 
born, others departed without a moment's warn- 
ing,” were so numerous, that we cannot afford 
space even for their titles. Some of the more 
important of these, however, were not finally and 
irrecoverably lost: their announcement served 
to awaken the public attention, and prepare the 
way for their re-introduction under more favour- 
able circumstances. Parliament was dissolved 
on the 23d of July by her majesty in person. 
The chief theme of the royal speech on this occa- 
sion was the Irish famine, and the promptitude 
and liberality with which it had been encoun- 
tered. 

The first session of the new parliament com- 
menced on the 18th of November, at which Mr. 
Charles Shaw Lefevre was elected speaker. The 
address of her majesty, which was read by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, again adverted to the 
predominant calamity of the period. The famine 
was still raging in Ireland, and the crimes and 
insubordination which distress had produced or 
encouraged, were such as to demand the atten- 
tion of both houses. In the lords, it was de- 
clared by Lord Stanley, that “one by one the 
best members of society fell victims to a system 
of assassination; and it was now an admitted 
fact, that it was safer in that island to violate 
than to obey the law.” The Romish priesthood, 
too, he alleged, “instead of denouncing this hor- 
rid system, aided and abetted it. The time was 
come for prompt and effectual measures; and he 
called on the government in the name of civiliza- 
tion to introduce them instantly.” With equal 
urgency Lord Brougham declared, that “as for 
Ireland, she now stood in a hateful and shame- 
ful pre-eminence of crime, and he trusted that 
effectual measures would be taken to disarm the 
people, and to protect life and property.” 

Upon Sir George Grey, thesecretary for the home 
department, the duty devolved of introducing a 
bill upon the subject, which he did on the 29th 
of November. After laying before the House of 
Commons the statistics of publiccrimesin Ireland, 
from which it appeared that, during six months 
of 1847, the cases of homicide, attempts at as8assi- 
nation, robberies of arms, and firing of dwellings 
had increased so fearfully, that they more than 
doubled the amount of the six months preced- 
ing, Sir George proposed his remedy. It simply 
consisted in investing the lord-lieutenant with 
extraordinary powers in those districts where 
the peace was most disturbed. In these he was 
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to increase the constabulary force as he should 
judge fit, and prevent persons from carrying fire- 
arms, except those who were privileged by office 
for exemption from this disarming act, under 
penalty of imprisonment for not more than three 
years; and those persons who had firearms in 
their houses throughout these proclaimed dis- 
tricts, were to be required to deliver them up at 
the nearest police-station by a certain day. In 
any district where a murder had been committed, 
the justices and constables were also to be em- 
powered to call upon all males between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty to assist in pursuit of 
the murderers; and should any one refuse, he 
was liable to be imprisoned with or without hard 
labour for any term not exceeding two years. 
Such were the chief characteristics of this bill, 
framed to arrest the most intolerable and mis- 
chievous of all tyrannies—the tyranny of an 
armed, unchecked, and infuriated people, confi- 
dent in brute force, and determined to use it to 
the utmost. And yet the bill was decried as 
despotic and tyrannical! while various state- 
ments were brought forward for the purpose of 
proving, that not the people but the landlords, 
the Anglo-Irish aristocracy, were the real and 
punishable causes of these atrocities. After the 
bill was introduced, and had come to the second 
reading, a motion was made by Mr. John O’Con- 
nell, son of the agitator, that the house should 
pass to the order of the day. The discussion 
that followed was such as Irish affairs had awoke 
every year; and the arguments used were such 
as lay thick on the surface of the subject, and 
would have been worn out dong ago but for the 
perennial necessity that renewed their freshness, 
and kept them always ready for act and use. 
The strain of Irish oratory which it also awoke 
was no new melody in the ears of the house, 
although of such recent introduction. The bill, 
although so gentle compared with the occasion 
that produced it, was characterized by Mr. J. 
O’Connell as a measure of “petty, minute, in- 
genious, torturing details,” “It was,” he said, 
“the most deceptive measure ever brought before 
the house. In other coercion bills, there had 
been frank, bold, avowed oppression; in this 
enactment it was covert: this was an insidious, 
deceptive, sneaking bill. It deserved no other 
terms. It did underhand that which its authors 
had not courage to do plainly and openly. It 
went beyond the powers of the worst clause of 
the worst previous act. It was calculated to 
meet the people at every turn: to annoy them ‘in 
their persons, their pockets, and their liberties.” 
Such was but a moderate specimen of Irish 
eloquence upon a question of Irish legislation. 
In spite of every attempt to defeat or delay the 
bill, it passed through the second and third read- 
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ings by large majorities, in the last case the votes 
being 173 to 14. The bill also passed unaltered 
through the committee in the House of Lords. 

This was not the whole amount of vexation 

arising from the affairs of Ireland during the 
course of this session. The death of Daniel 
O’Connell, which had occurred at Genoa during 
this year (May 25th), seems to have produced a 
scramble among his disciples for the vacant 
leadership; and upon the present occasion, Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor endeavoured to seize the 
coveted distinction, by raising within parliament 
itself the favourite Irish mob-cry of repeal. To 
this effect, he moved for the appointment of a 
select committee “to inquire and report on the 
means by which the dissolution of the parliament 
of Ireland was effected; on the effects of that 
measure upon Ireland, and upon the labourers 
in husbandry and operatives in manufactures in 
England; and on the probable consequences of 
continuing the legislative union between both 
countries.” To strengthen his claim, he entered 
into a lengthened history of Ireland from the 
period of its occupation by the English crown, 
till the period of the union with England in 
1800; after which he attempted to show that 
every article of that union had been violated by 
the English legislature. So discursive a mode 
of handling his subject afforded him a wide field 
for complaint and abuse, which he was not slow 
to occupy; but it was quickly evident that he 
was no “Daniel come to judgment,” however 
much he might attempt to imitate, or even to 
ape the great agitator. His motion was prema- 
ture, and found only 23 of his compatriots to 
support it against a majority of 2°32. 

The only subject of discussion in parliament 
after this, was the Jews’ disqualification bill, in 
consequence of the return at the late general 
election of Baron Rothschild for the city of 
London. As the baron belonged to the Jewish 
persuasion, and as every new member on taking 
his seat was obliged to make a statutory declara- 
tion “on the faith of a true Christian,” it was 
thought that this simple requirement precluded 
all Jews, as long as they persisted in their heredi- 
tary faith, from a place in parliament. The 
question that had so often been unsuccessfully 
raised, was now to be tried under the most hope- 
ful auspices; and the claims of the great, Hebrew 
financier were backed by a London election, and 
advocated by his colleagne, who was no other 
than the first minister of the crown. Lord John 
Russell brought the subject before the house, in 
this case, in the shape of a resolution affirming 
the “eligibility of Jews to all functions and 
offices to which Roman Catholics were admis- 
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which was to be introduced at the next session. 
Christmas being now at hand, the meetings of 
parliament were adjourned to the 3d of February. 

The first subject of discussion with which the 
business of the next session in 1848 commenced, 
was the West India question, a question which, 
since the period of negro emancipation, had 
never ceased to be a source of doubt and per- 
plexity. It was opened in the present case by 
Lord George Bentinck, the distinguished advo- 
cate of the West India interests, by the follow- 
ing motion: “That a select committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the present condition and 
prospects of the interests connected with, and 
dependent on, sugar and coffee planting in her 
majesty’s East and West Indian possessions and 
the Mauritius; and to consider whether any and 
what measures can be adopted by parliament for 
their relief.” His motion was prefaced by three 
important petitions with which he had been in- 
trusted: “One from the standing committee of 
the West India planters; another from the mer- 
chants of Greenock, against restraints on emigra- 
tion, and on the employment of labour; and a 
third from merchants and others in Jamaica, 
praying for the removal of burdens, for a full 
supply of African labour, an alteration of the 
navigation laws, and an assimilation on the duties 
on colonial rum to those paid by the British dis- 
tiller.” The extreme necessity of an immediate 
inquiry he stated from the fact, that fifty great 
West India houses in Britain had failed under 
liabilities of more than six millions of money; 
and that this was the reward of our cheap sugar 
system, with which our free labour in the West 
India colonies could not compete. His lordship’s 
motion for a committee was agreed to without a 
division. 

Although the next proceeding of parliament 
was to advance a loan of £170,000 for promoting 


the immigration of free labourers into British 


Guiana and Trinidad, it became evident, from 


the desponding accounts received from the West 
| Indies, that something more decisive must be 


done to save these colonies from absolute bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. The subject was therefore re- 
sumed in parliament on the 16th of June, by 
Lord John Russell, who brought before the House 
of Commons a measure of relief. This was, that 
the house, in addition to the money already voted, 
should guarantee a loan of £500,000 to these 
colonies on the security of their revenues, for 
meeting the expense of immigration. In ad- 
dition to this temporary relief, he proposed a re- 
duction on the duty of colonial sugar by 1s. each 
year, until the present rate, reduced on the 5th 
of July to 13¢,, should have diminished to 10a.; 


sible by law.” A majority of sixty-seven for the | and that a new distinctive duty should be laid 
resolution prepared the way for his new Dill, | upon foreign brown sagar, such as would leave 
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a fair field of competition to our West India pro- 
duce. Such, stripped of its technicalities and 
numerous details, was the government plan of 
relief brought forward by the premier. The de- 
bate that followed was no exception to the gene- 
rality of those that were usually waged upon 
West India questions; and though sugar was the 
theme, it was discussed with as much bitterness 
as if it had been gall and wormwood. From 
wrath, the debate proceeded to such rude per- 
sonalities, as would have better suited the ancient 
Roman forum than a British senate. At one 
stage of it, Lord G. Bentinck having accused the 
colonial office and its secretary of suppressing 
important information, in order to keep the 
house and the public in the dark as to the real 
predicament of the colonies, was thus answered 
in kind by Lord John Russell. “In general, 
with regard to those matters, it is quite evident 
that these mean frauds—these extremely dis- 
graceful tricks—which the noble lord imputes to 
my noble friend —are not the faults and the char- 
acteristics of men high in office in this country. 
They are the characteristics of men who are en- 
gaged in pursuits which the noble lord long fol- 
lowed [loud cries of oh, oh! and great uproar). 
Some time ago, the noble lord very greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by detecting a frand of this 
nature—{lowd cheers and counter-cheers|— with re- 
spect to the name and age of a horse, a transac- 
tion in which he showed very great quickness 
of apprehension.” [Great confusion.) Thus 
strangely was Newmarket mixed with the Indies, 
and race-horses with muscovado and clayed 
sugars ! 

A debate that could originate such unseemly 
eccentricities was protracted by frequent adjourn- 
ments, and several amendments were successively 
moved, but only to be rejected. At one time 
the opposition to the bill arose from anti-slavery 
arguments, and at another from those of the pro- 
tectionists: At last, all its resolutions were 
agreed to, and the bill thus passed into the House 
of Lords unaltered, where it underwent a second 
reading, and called forth no further debate until 
it became law. 

It was not without reason that so much demur 
had been made upon the lessening of colonial 
taxes, and the grant of colonial loans. The ba- 
lance-sheet of the last year, which was presented 
on the 3d of February, 1848, showed an excess 
of expenditure over income to the amount of 


£2,956,683, while a still more serious falling off 


was anticipated from the alarm of foreign inva- 
sion, and the necessity of increasing our arma- 
mente, and fortifying the more exposed parts of 
our coasts. This dread of a hostile interruption 
of peace arose from the unsettled state of France, 
aud the warlike preparations that for some time 
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had been going on in that country. These canses, 
and their effects upon the revenue, were distinctly 
stated by Lord John Russell on the 18th; and 
for a remedy, he proposed to continue the income- 
tax for three years at the increased rate of five 
per cent. This proposal excited general dismay 
in the house, and while some declaimed against 
the madness of an increased taxation amidst the 
growing mercantile depression, others could dis- 
cover no serious cause of alarm in the growth of 
the French army and navy, and their frequent 
threats of invading Britain. It was even alleged, 
that all our warlike preparations would only tempt 
the enemy to make a trial of our strength. The 
dread of our statesmen, however, upon the sub- 
ject, in which the Duke of Wellington himself 
took a part, showed that it was anything but 
visionary; and subsequent events have shown, 
that nothing but those startling political changes 


that soon afterwards occurred in France could 
have diverted our old enemy from her long cher- 
iwhed purpose of revenge. 
alarm, however, could not be openly stated; and 
therefore Sir Charles Wood moved that a select 
and secret committee should be appointed, to 
examine how far the estimates of the army, navy, 
and ordnance might be adopted; and to inquire 
generally into the affairs of those departments. 

Another subject of inquiry, was into the miscel- 
laneous estimates; and to report whether any re- 

ductions could be effected, or any improvements 

made in the financial arrangements of these 

several departments. The necessity of such in- 

vestigations was evident from the fact, that the 

expenditure for the navy, army, and ordnance, 
which in 1835 had been £11,730,000, had already 
risen to £17,340,000, and the motion was carried. 
It was soon apparent, however, that the at- 
tempt of the ministers to raise the income-tax 


The real causes of 


from three to five per cent. was for the present 

impossible. The popular storm against it was 

so violent, and the petitions so numerous, that 
a national agitation was apprehended, before 
which both tax and ministry would have been 
swept away. On the 28th of February, therefore, 
the chancellor of the exchequer hastened to the 
house with an amended budget. The plan of 
permanently increasing the income-tax was aban- 
doned. Still, a temporary increase was neces- 
sary, and for the following two years he declared 
it might be raised to five per cent., while at the 
end of five years the tax itself should altogether 
cease On being asked whether he would pledge 
himself to take it off, as it was to be only tem- 
porary, at the end of two years, he replied with 
some warmth: “Can any man foresee what will 
be the state of the world two years, or even six 
months hence?” The same might have been pre- 
dicated of his five years’ limit. Who could have 
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anticipated after that duration, the permanency 
which it would acquire, or the causes that should 
compel its continuance ? 

Next in importance to the income-tax were the 
navigation laws, the alteration of which had 
been recommended by the royal speech, and 
promised by the present ministry on their en- 
tering into office. These laws, which were now 
found incompatible with the true interests of 
commerce, enacted, with regard to our foreign 
trade, that certain enumerated European articles 
could only be imported in British ships, or in 
ships from which the goods are exported, or of 
which they are the produce. With regard to 
our colonial trade, it was confined, with a few 
slight exceptions, entirely to British shipping. 
And to constitute a British ship, the vessel must 
be British-built, British-owned, and manned by 
a crew of seamen of whom three-fourths at least 
must be British. It was time that these restric- 
tions, the fruits of an early age and narrow 
policy, in which the true interests of commerce 
were little understood, should be removed. It 
was not, however, till the 15th of May, that the 
measure to that effect was formally proposed by 
Mr. Labouchere. His speech on this occasion 
was of a length and complexity fully warranted 
by the importance of the subject, in which the | 
security of the colonial trade, of the long voyage 
trade, and the carrying trade were equally in- 
volved. The proposed alterations were chiefly 
in connection with those mercantile advantages 
which our colonies had hitherto enjoyed, and 
those reciprocities in our traffic with foreign 
nations which the principle of free trade de- 
manded. In the course of the debate, he en- 
deavoured to remove the fears of the protection- 
ists by showing that English shipping and sea- 
men were quite equal to meet foreign shippiug 
and seamen in equal markets; that, in fact, 
wherever they had done so, the increase of ton- 
nage in our favour had been strikingly great. 
On the other hand, he showed by figures, that 
the most protected departments of the shipping 
were comparatively the least flourishing. Was 
it right, he asked, to maintain the principles of 
the navigation laws? The first principle was 
that of colonial monopoly; the second was the 
maintenance of those restrictions which were in- 
tended to secure the long voyage trade to this 
country; and the third was the maintenance of 
those restrictions which were intended to secure 
the European carrying trade. The question was, 
whether they were prepared to consider the pro- 
priety of departing from these principles, or 
leaving them untouched; whether they should 
meet the wants of commerce and the exigencies 
of the case before them; whether they were pre- 
pared thoroughly and completely to revise the 
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whole system of our navigation laws, with the 
view of adapting them to the spirit of the times, 
and meeting the just demands of other coun- 
tries, the wishes of our own colonies, and the in- 
terests of our expanding trade. Following in the 
same track, Sir Robert Peel observed: “Every 
article of foreign manufacture, it was said, threw 
out of employment thousands of native work- 
men. But what a doctrine was that for a 
great manufacturing nation, which exported 
£58,000,000 in declared value of its own manu- 
factures! Admit that doctrine, and foreign 
countries must regard us not as the benefactors, 
but as the enemies of human happiness.” The 
subject itself was introduced so late in the ses- 
sion, was productive of such contrariety of sen- 
timent, and protracted through so many adjourn- 
ments, that on the 10th of August Mr. Labou- 
chere announced its postponement to the fol- 
lowing year. Enough, however, had been done 
to secure for it a favourable reception when it 
should be brought in the form of a regular 
motion before the attention of parliament. 

In accordance with the promise given in the 
preceding session, the bill for the removal of the 
test by which members of the Jewish persua- 
sion had hitherto been prevented from a seat 
in parliament was re-introduced at an early 
stage of the present session. The second reading 
was moved on the 7th of February, and not- 
withstanding the liberality with which Roman 
Catholics had been admitted into a share of the 
government, there was still much demur about 
granting the same privileges to Jews. From 
their peculiar nationality, it was alleged, they 
never could become Englishmen; and from their 
creed, they could never be the true and faithful 
representatives of a community whose legislation 
was upon Christian rule. On the other hand 
it was represented, that in England a Jew might 
be a magistrate, and why not also a legislator ?— 
that all who shared in the burdens of the state 
were also entitled to its honours and privileges-- 
and that our national constitution, in its religious 
restrictions, was yet of such an expansive char- 
acter that it could accommodate itself to the 
growth and progress of society. The enemies of 
the bill were also taunted with the charge of 
narrowness and ifliberality, and exhorted to look 
to the example of France and Belgium, where 
all distinctions between Christian and Jew are 
abolished; and to that of Prussia, where the 
same principle had all but passed into law. To 
admit the Jews to parliament, was also stated 
to be nothing more than an, act of reparation for 
centuries of injustice, persecution, and wrong. 
If the public féeling aleo was to be consulted in 
the measure, it would be found, that notwith- 
standing the long interval that had elapsed, the 
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petitions against the bill had not above 50,000 
signatures, while those in its favour had more 
than 300,000. The second, and likewise the third 
reading were carried by considerable majorities. 
Very different, however, was the fate of the bill 
in the House of Lords, where the second reading 
was moved on the 25th of May by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne There, the arguments urged 
against its admission were chiefly of a religious 
character, and seemed to have more weight than 
in the commons; and the fate of the bill, for this 
year at least, was sealed, in its rejection by a 
majority of 163 against 128. 

The affairs of Ireland during the earlier part 
of the session occupied less of the attention of 
parliament than usual, and it was hoped by many 
that, with the death of O’Connell, the dangers of 
Irish agitation had been averted. But little did 
such hopes take into account either the national 
character of the people, or the vitality of a na- 
tional hatred. Deprived of their leader, the 
Irish malcontents only showed themselves more 
desperate and daring; and while political clubs 
were multiplied over the whole country, their 
purposes were avowed more openly and loudly 
than ever. From these seminaries of political 
regeneration, the people were exhorted to pre- 
pare pikes and blunderbusses—to learn to destroy 
the soldiers not merely with such weapons, but 
with vitriol and burning turpentine—and to 
effect a thorough reform by the extermination of 
the 8000 Protestant landlords of Ireland. While 
such advices fell everywhere like firebrands upon 
the inflammable population, the new leaders of 
the movement were in close communication not 
only with America, but also with France, whose 
insurrectionary spirit inspired them with the 
highest confidence. 

The campaign was opened by Mr. William 
Smith O’Brien, the most distinguished as well 
as most daring of this self-constituted Irish chief- 
tainry. Since the death of+O’Connell, under 
whose ascendency his genius had stood rebuked, 
he had aimed at the vacant throne of agitation, 
and signalized himself by the recklessness and 
bustle of his proceedings, while his ancestry, 
fortune, and popular manners gave him consid- 
erable influence among his countrymen. So 
little difficulty did he anticipate in his proceed- 
ings, that at a public meeting in March, he had 
told his hearers they had only to “fraternize” 
both with the army and the police, to obtain 
their hearty co-operation. It was like the well- 
known receipt for catching swallows, and he 
found Irishmen in plenty to try the experiment. 
A. war directory was constituted; a rising in 
arms was proclaimed for the 19th of July; and 
O'Brien, who was to head the movement, and 
who was already announced as one of the future 
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kings of Ireland, accompanied by his assistants, 
Meagher and Dillon, arrived at Enniscorthy, 
and took the command of the hungering and 
expecting multitudes who waited his arrival, 
and had been perfecting themselves in drill and 
other martial preliminaries. After much march- 
ing, counter-marching, and haranguing, the in- 
surgents arrived at Mullinahone. On the fol- 
lowing: day (July 26th) O’Brien, armed with a 
pike, and pistols in his belt, and accompanied 
by a detachment of his followers, advanced to 
the police-barracks, and summoned the inmates 
to surrender, telling them that resistance would 
be in vain; but the soldiers, although only six 
in number, refused, upon which the future king 
of Munster, instead of storming the barracks, 
drew off, and resumed his marchings hither and 
thither, until he arrived on the 29th at Ballin- 
garry. By this time, a large reward had been 
offered for his arrest, and Mr. Trant, sub-in- 
spector of the police, at the head of forty or fifty 
men, was sent to disperse the insurgents. Finding 
on his arrival that they mustered two or three 
thousand strong, armed with muskets, pikes, 
scythes, and pitchforks, he withdrew his small 
party to a slate-roofed house a few fields distant 
from the highway, and there resolved to make 
his post good, until the expected troops and con- 
stabulary arrived to his aid. The battle, if 
battle it might be called, was begun and ended 
in a few minutes. The assailants, after an ill- 
directed volley, advanced through the cabbage- 
garden in front of the house, to storm it; but a 
few shots from those within sent them scamp- 
ering in all directions, while the hero of the fight, 
after retreating on all fours through the cabbages, 
mounted a horse belonging to a constable, and 
galloped off like the rest, complaining of the 
cowardice of his followers. He was soon after 
apprehended and tried, along with his coadjutors 
Meagher, M‘Manus, and O’Donoghue, when all 
four were convicted and sentenced to die the 
death of traitora—a sentence, however, which 
was never meant to be executed, and which was 
changed into transportation for life. 

In this way a rebellion, which in more able 
hands might have changed the fate of a kingdom, 
was scarcely more formidable, when brought 
to the touch, than a common holiday riot. Even 
those who would have been its sufferers could 
ecarcely refrain from expressions of disappoint- 
ment at such a ludicrous and contemptible ter- 
mination. It was not, however, to be expected 
that such movements would always have sach 
leaders; and both before and after the outbreak, 
government adopted such precautions as might 
neutralize the power of the Irish political clubs, 
from which the greatest mischief was to be appre- 
hended. The chief of these precautions was the 
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very obvious one of vesting the lord-lieutenant 
with extraordinary powers. A billaccordingly was 
passed through both houses for the suspension 
of the habeas corpus act in Ireland. But a far 
more important measure, which had the future 
and permanent benefit of the country for its 
object, was the bill for facilitating the sale of 
encumbered estates, which had been moved at the 
commencement of the session, and was now re- 
sumed and passed. It was shown that the im- 
mense amount of landed property thus circum- 
etanced in Ireland was not only detrimental to 
its owners, but injurious to the community at 
large. It was so laden with debts and mortgages, 
that landlords who nominally had estates worth 
£10,000 or £12,000 per annum, did not derive 
from them more than as many hundreds, while 
others derived from their estates no rental what- 
ever, It was impossible, therefore, that they could 
improve the land, or find occupation for their 
tenantry. In such a case, the impoverished 
landlords would not only welcome the oppor- 
tunity of converting their useless estates into 
money, but the peasantry would be benefited by 
the introduction of British capital and British 
industry. As able conveyancers were scarce in 
Ireland, one object of the bill was to cheapen 
and shorten the proceedings of transfer in the 
Court of Chancery. It encountered much oppo- 
sition through its several stages, as it threatened 
to supersede the old national noblesse by a new 
aristocracy; but even this difficulty was obliged 
to yield to the necessity of the case, and thus 
new facilities were afforded for the better colon- 
ization and cultivation of this hitherto neglected 
country, 

Closely connected with the disturbances of 
Ireland, and the difficulty of managing its Roman 
Catholic population, was a bill introduced and 
passed this session for enabling her majesty to 
carry on diplomatic relations with the court of 
Rome. It was one of the natural consequences 
of those concessions to Romanism which had now 
become the order of the day; and the chief argu- 
ment used in its favour, was the political 
expediency of such a change. The principal 
objections against it were, that it recognized, for 
the first time, in Protestant England, the pope’s 
title of “sovereign pontiff ;” that it violated the 
obligations of the bill of rights, and gave admis- 
sion at any time to a Papal nuncio into England, 
The bill was passed, although it was already 
known that the pope contemplated the project 
of dividing England into dioceses, and appoint- 
ing an Archbishop of Westminster. 

Although this year has been emphaticdlly 
called the era of revolutions, in which almost 
every throne of Europe was shaken and nation 
convulsed, the state of Britain during the whole 
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period exhibited a most enviable contrast. It 
was impossible, indeed, that the ambitious, the 
discontented, and the ignorant, would fail to 
kindle at the example of France, and endeavour 
to imitate it; but the imitation was as futile and 
contemptible as that which had occurred in 
Ireland, under Smith O’Brien, for the restoration 
of the days of Malachi and Brian Boroimhe. 
On the present occasion, the attempt was made 
by the chartists and physical-force men, who 
thought that the happy moment had occurred 
for overturning the British constitution, and 
establishing in its stead the five points of the 
charter; and accordingly, a “demonstration” was 
announced to be held on the 10th of April, when 
the reformers were invited to assemble on Ken- 
nington Common, to overwhelm the government 
with a display of their force and numbers. But 
vast though the assemblage was, it passed away 
as silently as a vapour; and without calling out 
any troops, the metropolitan police was found 
sufficient for the preservation of order. On the 
same day that this Kennington muster took 
place, two petitions were presented to the House 
of Commons by Feargus O’Connor, one of them 
signed, as he declared, by 5,706,000 and the 
other by 30,000, praying for the enactment of 
the five points, viz.: annual parliaments, universal 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, no property 
qualification, and payment of members. These 
petitions were brought into the house in five 
huge bales, and rolled along the floor to the 
table, where they were ruefully eyed by many 
members, not merely as mountains of offence, 
but magazines of national danger and destruc- 
tion. t a careful examination diminished the 
terrors of these monster petitions. It was found 
that the signatures, when counted, instead of . 
being nearly 6,000,000, were less than 2,000,000 
of names. Of these also, a great multitude were 
forgeries, such as Victoria Rex, the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel; while others were 
merely derisive subscriptions, such as No Cheese, 
Pug-nose, Flat-nose, and appellatives of a much 
less harmless description. In this schoolboy 
fashion the scrolls at the corners of streets had 
been signed by thousands who cared neither for 
the five points nor their advocates. The effect 
was, that chartism shrunk abashed into ita former 
obscurity, and a bill was introduced and passed 
for the mofe effectual suppression of seditious 
and treasonable proceedings. These proceedings 
were now classed under the head of felony, and 
punishable with transportation. In expressing 
his approval of this bill, Sir Robert Peel observed, 
that “he thought it right that men who had not 
the dignity of traitors, sliould be reduced to the 
position of felons. He wonid put a stop to those 
frogs that were eroaking sedition in the marshes, 
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and would not allow them to puff themselves 
into the dimensions of the nobler animals that 
bellowed treason.” 

The long-protracted session of parliament for 
1847-48, which had continued nearly ten months, 
was brought to a close on the 5th of September, 
when both houses were prorogued by her majesty 
in person till the 2d of November. It was a 
welcome intermission to the wearied members, 
as notwithstanding the apparently scanty results 
of legislation, the sittings, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, had been continuous over the whole of 
- that long period, and the labour severe and 
incessant, 

We have already adverted to this year as the 
era of European revolution. This spirit was 
once more originated, and the signal of outbreak 
given by France, the mighty mother of modern 
anarchy and political change. In that country, 
the transition from the Thiers to the Guizot min- 
istry had brought no amelioration in the radical 
evils of its government. The electoral consti- 
tuency was still so small that its votes could 
easily be purchased by the government; and 
hence, the minister could at any time command 
a majority in the chamber of deputies, let the 
voice of the nation be what it might. It was 
universally complained of, therefore, as the engine 
of despotism, rather than the exponent of the 
national will and guardian of the national liber- 
ties. Louis Philippe too, adroitly availing him- 
self of such an instrument, had freed himself 
from the jealous restrictions by which, as a mere 
citizen-king, his every movement had been cir- 
cumscribed and fettered, and was moving onward 
to absolute rule with a continually accelerating 
step. True, he was an old nan, and in the course 
of nature must soon die; but as if to perpetuate 
his power, and establish an absolute monarchy 
upon a basis that could not be shaken, he was 
devoting his old age to the aggrandizement of his 
family by royal alliances, so that in process of 
time it seemed as if it might vie in strength and 
permanency with that of Hapsburg itself. But 
his crowning iniquity in this respect, as well as 
great political blunder, was the Spanish marriage, 
in which the young queen of Spain was com- 
pelled by his intrigues to espouse an imbecile 
unpromising husband, that the succession might 
revert to his own family, and the Spanish king- 
dom be reunited to that of France. This event 
alienated from him not only the confidence of 
his own subjects, but of the European powers at 
large. In it the former dreaded the return of 
the absolutism of Louis XIV.; the latter his 
boundless ambition and lust of conquest, under 
which the world was still smarting after more 
than a century had elapsed. 

From the state of public feeling in France, it 
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was evident that the reign of the “king of the 
berricades” was drawing to a close—that the 
paving stones of Paris would soon be in requisi- 
tion once more. This was especially shown by 
the number and character of the reform banquets 
which were now multiplying over the country, 
and by the abortive attempts of the government 
to suppress them. They were regarded by the 
ruling powers as lineal successors of the old Ja- 
cobin clubs, and dreaded accordingly. It was 
by one of those meetings that matters were 
brought to a crisis. The twelfth arrondisse- 
ment of Paris had announced a reform banquet 
on the 19th of January; but in consequence of a 
vote that had been just carried in the chambers 
against such assemblies, the meeting was put off 
from time to time, until it was definitely fixed 
to take place on the 22d of February. This, 
however, was not all; for the programme not 
only specified the mode in which the guests were 
to assemble and march through the streets, but 
it also invited the national guards to attend in 
uniform, and line the procession. This proceed- 
ing, in which private individuals usurped the 
powers of government, was too startling to be 
overlooked: the ministers had resolved to let the 
banquet take place, and afterwards try the legal- 
ity of such meetings before the high court of 
cassation; but now, when the proceeding had 
assumed such a treasonable and dangerous char- 
acter, a more summary process was necessary, 
and the banquet was accordingly proscribed by 
a public proclamation. The dinner was there- 
fore abandoned, but a more terrible measure was 
digested in its stead; for on the very day ap- 
pointed—the 22d of February—and at five o'clock 
in the afternoon, fifty-three members of the op- 
position, who at that hour would otherwise have 
been employed in eating and speech-making at 
the banquet, sent to the chamber of deputies 
an act of impeachment of ministers, by the hands 
of M. Odillon Barrot, who laid it upon their 
With the infatuation of doomed men the 
chamber adjourned without reading it, although 
the streets of Paris were already thronging with 
those tumultuary masses, which, like thunder- 
clouds, had hitherto been wont to announce a 
revolutionary storm. On the following day, M. 
Guizot in the chamber announced the resigna- 
tion of himself and his colleagues, and the com- 
mission which the king had intrusted to Count 
Molé to construct.a new cabinet; but the mob 
was now predominant over the whole capital; 
barricades were speedily erected, and conflicts 
took place between the military and the people, 
which were continued till night, the populace 
being heartened in the insurrection by the re- 
luctance of the national guards to act against 
them. 
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During the hours of darkness that succeeded, 
all was wakefulness and perplexity at the palace; 
Molé had been unable to form a new ministry, 
and M. Thiers was sent for, who agreed to assume 
the office of president of the council, with M. 
Odillon Barrot for minister of the interior. But 
although this change was loudly trumpeted on 
the following morning, it failed to quiet the 
people, who had assembled to complete their 
work; they had been maddened with the taste 
of blood, and instead of a change of the cabinet, 
nothing less than an eversion of the throne itself 
would satisfy them. When the popular names of 
the new ministry were therefore announced, they 
answered with cries of “ Vive la Republique /” 
and tore down the proclamation. The fighting 
was resumed; but still the populace had easy 
work of it, as in most cases the soldiery-either 
looked on as spectators, or joined the popular 
movement. The storm rolled onward toward the 
Tuileries, where the last resource of fallen royalty 
was adopted—Louis Philippe consented to abdi- 
cate in favour of his grandson, the Comte de 
Paris, the Duchess of Orleans his mother being 
in the meantime appointed regent; and this re- 
solution was promptly followed up by the en- 
trance of the duchess herself into the chamber 
of deputies, leading her two young sons, and 
attended by her brothers-in-Jaw, the Ducs de 
Nemours and Montpensier. But even there, 
when her accession to the regency was an- 
nounced, it was met with the cry, ‘‘ It is too late !” 
and this declaration was followed with such a 
tumult, that for a short time it was feared the 
duchess and her children were in danger, more 
especially when an armed mob burst into the 
chamber, and menaced the president with their 
muskets. Amidst wild uproar and brandishing 
of weapons, a provisional government of five 
persons was decreed, and a republic proclaimed. 
During this in-door interlude, the work of fight- 
ing and demolition was going on without, in 
which the Hotel de Ville and the Palais Royal 
had a double share; while the Tuileries itself 
was carried by storm, where the royal carriages 
were piled into a heap, and converted into a 
bonfire. But in the meantime the king and 
royal family had escaped. Escorted by a body 
of horsemen, they had walked slowly from the 
Tuileries at one o'clock; and it was given out 
that the king was on his way to the chamber of 
deputies, to announce his abdication. But on 
passing the Pont Tournant, two small black car- 
riages with one horse each were drawn up, which 
had been secretly prepared for their departure, 
and by these humble conveyances the king, 
queen, and family wera conveyed to Versailfes, 
»They continued their flight disguised, and tra- 
velling chiefly by night arrived at Honfleur, 
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where Louis Philippe under the convenient 
European name of Smith, obtained a passport, 
and escaped to England, in which country he 
was certain of safety at least, if not of a cordial 
welcome. 

In this way was the Orleans dynasty deposed 
and exiled in the course of a few hours. It is 
just, however, and honourable to the French 
character, to advert to the improvements which 
they had made in revolutionizing. The open 
manful struggle of the three days in 1830, and 
the concord that followed when the work was 
achieved, was a signal contrast to the atrocities 
of the first revolution. In like manner this of 
1848 was an improvement even on that of 1830, 
on account of the small amount of havoc and 
bloodshed with which it was accompanied. The 
killed and wounded, during the numerous skir- 
mishes that occurred in various parts of the 
capital during the course of two days, did not 
amount to a thousand; and when the Tuileries 
was crowded with the mob, though there was 
plenty of singing and drinking, and some demo- 
lition of furniture, there was little plundering. 
On the floor of one of the apartments was a 
frame of card-paper soldiers on wooden stands, 
with which the sons of the Duchess of Orleans 
had probably been playing before the sudden 
emergency drove them into flight and exile. 
A boy from the crowd laid hold of the toy, 
but was ordered by a grim armed artisan, hot 
from battle, to lay it down. “It is but a toy,” 
replied the urchin. “That is true,” said his 
monitor, “but if you take a toy, others would 
think they might take a treasure.” Whether 
right or wrong, it was a great political principle 
that was. at issue, and the meanest or worst of 
the actors seemed to scorn the thought of alloy- 
ing it with theft and brigandage. While private 
property was thus respected, the emblems of re- 
ligion were treated with veneration by the mob, 
even when their passions were at the wildest. 
When they had stormed the Tuileries, they 
found a magnificent image of our Saviour. ‘“‘My 
friends,” exclaimed a young pupil of the Poly- 
technic School, “this is the master of us all.” 
The captors immediately uncovered their heads, 
and carried the image in solemn procession to 
the church of St. Roch. 

A government was now extemporized iu 
Paris with a rapidity which the case seemed fully 
to warrant. As might be expected, also, it was 
republican throughout. All titles of nobility and 
other aristocratic distinctions were abolished. 
The names of journals, streets, and public build- 
inge that savoured of reyalty were changed. The 
old republican watchwords, also, that had so long 
been unheard, were now recalled fsom their hid- 
ing places, and everyatreét resounded with the cry 
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great defect in the right of electing representa- 
tives had formed the chief argument of dissatis- 
faction with the old state of things, its limita- 
tions were so completely swept away, that the 
suffrage was declared to be direct and universal, 
without any limitation aa to property. All 
Frenchmen of the age of twenty-one were to be 
electors, and all who had reached the age of 
twenty-five were eligible for election. In addi- 
tion to this, the vote was to be secret and by 
ballot; while the 900 representatives, to which 
the number was now raised, were each to be 
paid at the rate of twenty 
francs per day during the 
session. Among the diffi- 
culties of the new govern- 
ment, one of the most press- _ 
ih 


ing was the support of the 3 By tl \e 
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unemployed workmen in 
Paris —the thews and sinews 
of the revolution, who might 
unmaketo-morrow whatthey 
had made to-day. As the 
remedy needed to be instant, 
a vational guard mobile was 
immediately formed, ostensi- 
bly that they might be em- 
ployed upon the frontier, 
where there was little need 
of their services, and foi 
the thousands who could not 
be enrolled, national work- 
shops called ateliers were 
opened by the government, 
to give occupation tu the un- 
employed, at the wage of 
two francs a day, which 
afterwards, from the immense number of appli- 
cants, had to be reduced to one franc 

By these and similar expedients, provision was 
made for the safety and permanence of the new 
constitution. And yet, not many weeks or days 
had elapsed, when their utter insufficiency was 
felt. The whole nation had been taken at una- 
wares by the sudden revolution in Paris, and had 
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silently acquiesced in it; but in a short time it 


was shown that the republicans of Paris were not 











bankruptcy and pauperism, and the insufficiency 
of the national funds to feed the idle and dis- 
contented; and it was finally confirmed by the 
wild proposals of the communists and red repub- 
licans, whose plans would have once more pro- 
duced un universal equalization of property, and 
a war against every nation. After several des- 
perate attempts at insurrection on the part of the 
latter, which were always defeated, their insur- 
rectionary principles were brought to a final issue 
on the 23d of June. The government having found 
their establishments of ateliers or workshops 
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Tue ATTACK ON THE PANTHFON, Paris —From the Illustrated News, 1848, 


| worse than useless, had closed them, by which 


their employees, who had increased from 13,000 
to 120,000, were thrown upon the resources of 
common industry, instead of having light work 
and full subsistence prepared to their hand 
They rebelled. the red republicans united their 
cause with that of the workmen, and a new war 
of barricades commenced, such as Paris had not 
yet witnessed. One of the most desperate of 
this series of street conflicts was at that splendid 


the representatives of France, nor even of its | national building the Pantheon, in which a de- 


capital. 
numerous and influential middle class had grown 
up, to whom the insecurity of a republican gov- 
ernment was the greatest of evils; and therefore, 
while in Paris itself they were sufficient to hold 
the wild democracy of the faubourgs in check, 
they were so predominant beyond its walls, as to 
turn the whole national feeling against the exist- 
ing state of things. This anti-republican spirit 


During the long interval of peace, a 





feated party of the insurgents rallied, and where 
they gallantly maintained their position for nearly 
two hours, until they were driven out by the per- 
severing attacks of the troops, and a heavy, in- 
cessant cannonade. It was not merely that the 
insurgents fought with their wonted courage and 
desperation, but they also united military science 
to their courage, and constructed such barriers of 
stone at every defensible point, as tasked the 


continued to grow in strength, from the stagna- | utmost occupation of artillery, and deepenéd ten- 
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fold the horrors of these civic conflicts. But 
those terrible efforts, which had formerly suf- 
ficed to unseat dynasties and revolutionize the 
nation, were met, encountered, and crushed in 
every direction during this four days’ warfare of 
siege and storm; and General Cavaignac, who 
had been elected to the dictatorship at the com- 
mencement of the danger, and under whose 
energetic measures it had been suppressed, in- 
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which had been charged against him, and under 
the suspicion of which he had hitherto been con- 
demned to exile. ‘My conduct, always inspired 
by duty,” he said, “always animated by respect 
for the law—my conduct will prove the falsehood 
of those who have attempted to blacken me, for 
the purpose of still keeping me proscribed, and 
will demonstrate that no one is more firmly re- 
solved than myself to establish and defend the 


atead of being allowed to resign his power at the | republic.” 


close, was almost unanimously invested by the | 
national assembly with the office of president ' 


of the council. Even al- 
ready the friends of order 
in France were willing to 
secure its blessings under 
the baton of an able mili- 
tary leader. Whether 
the baton should be- 
come a sceptre and the 
general an emperor was 
nothing more than a 
question of time and op- 
portunity. 

That question, how- 
ever, was not to be settled 
in favour of the able 
and successful Cavaig- 
nac. Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte was now in 
Paris. After his escape 
from thefortress of Ham, 
he had returned to his 
old privacy in England, 
and there it is probable 
his solitary musings were 
connected with the blun- 
ders of his ill-concerted attempt, and the means 
by which a second trial might be more success- 
ful. In the meantime he kept his own secret, and 
his chief appearance in public was such as might 
well disarm suspicion, for it was as a special con- 
stable during the chartist riots in London, when 
his only weapon was, a policeman’s truncheon. 
The dethronement of Louis Philippe and estab- 
lishment of a republic were his signals for action: 
he hastened to Paris, but was advised by the pro- 
visional government to return’ to England. He 
complied, but subsequently, during his absence, 
he was elected a member of the national assembly 
by not less than four constituencies. Ought he to 
be permitted to sit? was now the question. His 
very name seemed to menace the restoration of 
the empire, and their ears were once more startled 
with the ominous popular cry of “ Vive Napoleont” 
It was decided by a great majority that he should 
be admitted, and he was admitted accordingly 
on the 27th of September. On taking his seat, 
he earnestly disclaimed those ambitious designs 
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Since the commencement of the provisional 
government, a committee had been employed in 
drawing up a form of 
constitution for France. 
The chief featuresoftheir 
plan were, a president to 
be elected by universal 
suffrage, and a vice-pre- 
sident, who was to be 
elected by the national 
ussembly. There was 
also to be one assembly, 
nnd no other chamber. 
Afterlong delay, the elec- 
> . lion of a president was 
commenced, and thegreat 
national ballot-box was 
opened for the purpose, 
near the close of the year. 
On this occasion it might 
have been thought that 
the upright, disinterested 
Cavaignac, the best sol- 
dier of France, and hero 
of the revolution, would 
have been elected, not 
only on account of his 
high character and wide popularity, but his recent 
valuable services. He was not indeed forgot, 
and nearly a million and a half of votes were en- 
rolled for his election. But for Louis Napoleon, 
who had seen no military service whatever, who 
was scarcely even a Frenchman, and whose former 
life had neither been illustrious nor popular, 
5,434,226 votes were tendered; and by this over- 
whelming majority, he was raised to that eleva- 
tion, above which there was only a single step. 
Who after such an event could say, that his de- 
throned uncle had ceased to reign, as well as 
ceased to live? 

A similar spirit was manifested over the 
greater part of Europe. In Italy, especially, the 
desire of throwing off the Austrian yoke was 
so strong, that the revolutionary element was 
kindled into full conflagration by lighting a 
cigar. In Milan, the people, for the purpose of 
injuring the revenue derived from them by their 





oppressors, had discontinued the practice of 


smoking; and when the Austrian soldiers smoked 
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cigars in the streets, the self-denying populace, 
irritated no doubt by abstinence as well as pat- 
riotism, fell upon the soldiers, who drew their 
swords upon the assailants, and in several scuffles, 
severe wounds and even deaths were the conse- 
quences,, The same was the case in Pavia, where 
sanguinary encounters occurred in the streets 
between the students and the tobacco-loving sol- 
diery. <A revolt followed, which, commencing 
at Milan, speedily extended over the Austrian 
dominions in Italy. In Rome, the example was 
quickly followed; the way, strangely enough, 
having been prepared by the pontiff himself, who, 
assuming the character of a reforming sove- 
reign as well as spiritual guide, introduced 
into the Papal constitution as many innova- 
tions as sufficed to whet the popular appetite 
for liberty without satisfying it; and the people, 
who now felt what was needed, rose in arms, 
to convert their half liberty into a whole. 
The conseqhence was, that in November the 
pope was obliged to escape from Rome in the 
disguise of a livery servant, mounted upon a 
coach-box. A revolt of Sicily against the Neapo- 
litan government was at the same time raging 
at Palermo, where conflicts both on land and sea 
were maintained, and generally in favour of the 
revolutionists. Although these energetic attempts 
were in course of time suppressed, it was chiefly 
through foreign intervention and aid; and the 
whole course of conflict sufficed to show that the 
old Italian spirit had fully awoke, and would 
only wait for another opportunity. Every suc- 
ceeding year has only deepened that conviction, 
and made politicians regard Italy as a slumber- 
ing volcano, that may at any moment burst forth 
to overwhelm and regenerate. 

While Italy was thus moved throughout her 
kingdoms and provinces, the Teutonic spirit was 
equally pervaded by the epidemic influence of 
this most eventful year. The first of these great 
political movements was the quarrel of the pro- 
vinces of Schleswig and Holstein against the 
Danish government, to which they had hitherto 
belonged, and which occasioned the armed inter- 
ference of the German confederation. It does 
not fall to our lot to specify the conflicts that 
took place between Denmark and Prussia on 
this occasion, and by which, notwithstanding a 
seemingly amicable termination, the seeds of 
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ripen into a melancholy harvest. In Hesse-Cagsel 
the people rose against the elector, and compelled 
his assent to certain terms by which the more 
oppressive parts of their form of government 
were swept away. In Bavaria, the spirit of in- 
surrection was still more distinctly manifested, 
being occasioned by the shameful dotage of their 
old sovereign, who had adopted a wandering 
stage-dancer for his mistress, raised her to the 
rank of nobility, and made her the principal 
channel of royal communication and favour. 
The time had happily gone by in Europe when 
a royal mistress could rule the movements of a 
court and the destinies of a nation; and on this 
occasion the armed remonstrance of the Bava- 
rians was so effectual, that the actress was ban- 
ished, and the king compelled to abdicate, But 
while the whole Germanic empire was more or 
less agitated throughout its many states with 
the principles of revolution and political reform, 
and while in several cases these were only de- 
cided by an appeal to arms, a war of liberty, 
which had broken out in Hungary against the 
Austrian rule, was the chief movement of note 
in the eyes of Europe, on account of the import- 
ance of the two antagonists, and the great events 
by which their warfare was signalized. The 
most important of these results was the spirit of 
disaffection against their own sovereigns, which 
recent events had so strongly fostered in the 
hearts of the Austrians; and after a desperate 
series of street battles in Vienna between the 
insurgent populace and the military, the emperor 
resigned his crown in favour of his nephew, 
Francis John, who succeeded to the imperial 
dignity without opposition, In this manner, 
during the whole of this year, Europe was con- 
vulsed to its furthest extremities with those great 
insurrectionary principles which the first French 
revolution had implanted, and which the receu. 
events in France had encouraged into action. It 
was a startling spectacle the sight of so many 
throneless sovereigns, whom not the chances of 
war and the violence of enemies, but the doom 
of their own subjects, had deposed and driven 
into banishment. It was felt that a new prin- 
ciple of war was now to predominate, and that 
the conflict was henceforth to lie between the 
rulers and the ruled, instead of a trial for su- 
periority and conquest by one nation against 


future quarrel were plentifully sown, that may | another, 
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Opening of parliament—Bill to remove restrictions on the navigation laws—It is carried —Unsuccessful atteupt 


of the protectionist to rally—Changes proposed in our rule of the colonies—Disorders in Canada—Repug- 
nance of our penal settlements to continue as convict colonies—Hostility of the Cape of Good Hope to con- 
vict importation—The colonists prevent a convict shipment from landing—Measures for the relief of Trish 
destitution—The rate-in-sid bill passed—Bill passed to facilitate the transfer of encumbered estates in Ireland 
—Particulars of the bill—Amendment of the Irish poor law—Loans advanced by government to Irish land- 
holders—Parliamentary inquiries into the part taken by British officials in the late European revolutions— 
Jewish disabilities bill again rejected—Bill to legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s sister—Its second 
reading carried—Affairs of India—Symptoms of revolt-—Insurrection of the Sikhs—Mooltan besieged by the 
British-—Gallant resistance and final capture of Mooltan—Unsuccessful cunflict of Lord Gough with the 
Sikhs at Ramnuggur—A second attack is successful—Severe loss of the British against the Sikhs at the battle 
of Chillianwallah—Alarm excited in Britain by the tidings—Sir Charles Napier sent as commander-in-chief 
to India—Complete defeat of the Sikhs by Lord Gough at Goojerat—Submiasion of the Sikhs—Annexation 
of the Punjab to the British Indian empire—Contrary effects of free trade on agriculture and commerce at 
the commencement of 1850—Demands of the agriculturists for exemption from loca] taxation—They are 
rejected—Motion for parliamentary reform negatived—The claims of the colonies to self-government con- 
sidered—Inducements to grant these demands —The right conceded to the Australian colonies—Our foreign 
policy in relation to Greece made the subject of parliamentary inquiry—It is condemned in the House of 
Lords and justified in the Commons—Mr. Roebuck’s arguments in its favour—Proposal to discontinue tho 


blockade for the suppression of the slave-trade—The motion negatived—Death of Sir Robert Peel. 





lt fat uae HE shock of foreign revolutions, 
mae og) the immense drain of capital oc- 
casioned by railway speculations, 
and the troubled state of Ireland, 
tended to retard that promised 

. prosperity arising from free trade 
which was hoped to date its commencement from 
the beginning of 1849. Further legislation was 
found to be necessary before these blessings 
could be realized; and this disheartening fact 
was announced in the royal speech at the opening 
of parliament on the 2d of February. The chief 
impediment to be removed was the navigation 
laws, which her majesty’s speech recommended 
to the attention of the legislature. This had 
been a subject of parliamentary discussion dur- 
ing the preceding year, but, had been postponed 
to the present; and in accordance with the pledge 
then given, a motion was brought forward on 
the 14th of February by Mr. Labouchere, presi- 
dent of the board of trade, to the following 
effect: ‘That it ia expedient to remove the re- 
strictions which prevent the free carriage of 
goods by sea to and from the United Kingdom 
and the British dominions abroad; and to amend 
the laws regulating the coasting trade of the 
United Kingdom, subject, nevertheless, to such 
control by her majesty in council as be 
necessary; and also to amend the laws for the 
registration of ships and seamen.” Mr. Labou- 
chere stated, that from former discussions the 
question was now well understood; that the pro- 


posal of removing these obstructions on trade 
were generally acceptable throughout the coun- 
try; and that while our colonies would hail the 
removal as a boon, the United States of America 
would meet the relaxation of our laws by a 
similar concession. On the other hand, the pro- 
tectionist party, through their advocate, Mr. 
Henry Drummond, declared the measure to be 
“the last of a series inculcated by the Manchester 
school, the end and intention of which were to 
discharge all British labourers, and to employ 
foreign labourers in lieu of them—foreign saw- 
yers instead of English sawyers, foreign ship- 
wrights instead of English shipwrights, and so 
on through the whole catalogue of employments.” 

At the second reading of the bill on the 9th 
of March, after a long and keen discussion which 
lasted till the 23d, Mr. Labouchere announced a 
material alteration which government intended 
to adopt in the measure. At first, it had been 
intended to admit foreign countries, under cer- 
tain modifications, to a share of the coasting 
trade, as it was believed that no loss would 
thereby accrue to the revenue. Subsequently, 
however, it had been found, that there would be 
the utmost risk of a falling-off if they allowed 
vesaels, either British or foreign, to combine the 
coasting with the foreign voyage; and on this 
account, he did not feel justified in pressing that 
part of the bill which, in a modified degree, 
threw open the consting trade of the country. 
The clauses to that effect were accordingly struck 
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out, and on the 28d of April the bill, thus mo- 
dified, passed onward to a third reading. On 
this occasion its chief supporter was Sir James 
Graham. He advocated the bill on the ground 
that it was supported by the representatives of 
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Henry LABOUCHERE, M.P. 
From a print by Lewis, after a drawing by J. Slater, 1828. 


the chief seats of commerce—among others, of 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Newcastle, and the West 
Riding. Without needing to rest either upon re- 
ciprocity or retaliation, it would tend to increase 
the commerce of the world; an increase from 
which this country would derive the greatest ad- 
vantage, as the lion’s share would fall to England. 
It would neither, he asserted, compromise our 
superiority on the seas, nor injure the mercantile 
marine, which was the mainstay of the royal navy. 
The simple and intelligible basis, moreover, upon 
which the measure would place our navigation 
system was now absolutely needed, on account of 
the complication of our reciprocity treaties—a 
complication which rendered it difficult for us, 
in many cases, to know where or how we stood. 
Sir James then startled the house by declaring, 
that if we persisted in retaining the navigation 
laws, without falling back upon the protective 
system in favour of Canadian corn, the loss of 
Canada would be inevitable. Such were his 
principal subjects of argument, which seemed 
to make a deep impression on the house. 
was followed in w similar spirit by Lord John 
Russell, who, from the increase of our tonnage 
and number of seamen since the navigation laws 
had been relaxed, had no apprehension from the 
consequences of their removal, and who was ur- 
gent for a speedy decision to that effect, on account 
of the cry for a return to the protection duties, 
and the discontent which such a hopeless demand 
occasioned. The bill passed its third reading. 
Ty the House of Lords, the second reading of 
Vou. IV, 
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the bill was moved by the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, who satisfactorily showed that, though 
foreign shipping had marvellously increased 
since the great relaxation made in our naviga- 
tion laws, at the close of the war, there was still 
no danger to be dreaded from a competition. 
To the astonishment of the whole house, he was 
opposed by Lord Brougham, the ex-chancellor 
on this occasion having made one of those sud- 
den changes in political opinion with which ha 
occasionally perplexed both friend and enemy; 
and his chief argument arose from the unsettled 
state of Europe, fermenting at present with re- 
volution, which required us to keep our naval 
resources entire. “Was such a year,” he asked, 
“the one for making great and portentous altera- 
tions in a navy by which victories had been 
nobly won and immortal triumphs gained? Was 
this the time for reducing our thousand ships to 
a hundred, or for striking off £10,000,000 ster- 
ling from our army, navy, and ordnance esti- 
mates?” Upon this important question the dis- 
cussion was carried on in the lords, as it had 
been in the commons, and the second reading 
was passed by a majority of ten, among 366 
voters. But for this majority, which could not 
be anticipated till the last moment, it was under- 
stood that the ministry would have resigned. 
The opposition was continued with equal keen- 
ness through the third reading, although with- 
out hope of success. During the debate, a severe 
caveat was administered to the bishops, through 
whom the second reading had been carried, by 
the Earl of Winchelsea. He warned them, that 
if the day ever arrived when measures of a 
secular character injurious to the best interests 
of the country should be carried by their votes, 
England would again wish to see the house of 
convocation restored, and the bishops repre- 
sented in that house by a few chosen from them- 
selves, to state their opinions on religious mat- 
ters only. After a further course of animated 
debate, the opposition peers withdrew in a body, 
and the bill passed the third reading. Soon 
after, it received the royal assent, and the first 
day of the following year was fixed for the com- 
mencement of its operation. 

In this manner, and after a long and keen con- 
tention of years, the most important measure of 
the session was settled. The decision was only 
a necessary consequence of the free-trade prin- 
ciple, which was now established beyond the 
chance of removal. Still, however, the protec- 
tionists were numerous and formidable, and, un- 
dismayed by their recent defeat, they returned 
to the charge upon a different quarter, viz.: that 
of the agricultural interest. The nature of their 
attack will be beat understood from the follow- 
ing resolution, propesed by Mr. D’Israeli, who, 
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since the death of Lord George Bentinck, had 
become the recognized leader of the party :— 

“That the whole of the local taxation of the 
country for national purposes falls mainly, if not 
exclusively, on real property; and bears with 
undue severity on the occupiers of land, in a 
manner injurious to the agricultural iuterests of 
the country, and otherwise highly impolitic and 
unjust. That the hardship of this apportionment 
is greatly aggravated by the fact that more than 
‘one-third of the whole revenue derived from the 
excise is levied upon agricultural produce, ex- 
posed, by the recent changes in the law, to direct 
competition with the untaxed produce of foreign 
countries; the home producer being thus sub- 
jected to a burden of taxation which, by greatly 
enhancing the price, limits the demand for Bri- 
tish produce, and to restrictions which injuriously 
interfere with the conduct of his trade and in- 
dustry. That this house will resolve itself into 
a committee to take into its serious consideration 
such measures as may remove the grievances of 
which the owners and occupiers of real property 
thus justly complain, and which may establish a 
more equitable apportionment of the public bur- 
dens.” Mr. D’Israeli then showed by statistical 
details that taxes to the amount of £12,000,000 
were imposed upon the rental of landed property 
amounting to £67,000,000; and, as a remedy for 
this inequality, he announced his design to pro- 
pose, that the system of local administration and 
the levy of rates remaining as at present, that the 
local districts should be responsible for one moiety, 
and the other be paid from the consolidated fund. 
The correctness of these statistics was denied; 
and it was argued that, even granting their cor- 
rectness, the remedy itself would be abortive. 
The proposal of this talented orator and popular 
novel-writer was thrown out by a majority of 
280 to 189, 

The state of our colonies had of late attracted 
an unwonted degree of public attention, not only 
owing to their rapidly increasing greatness, but 
the expenditure they occasioned to the mother 
country; and a conviction had for some time been 
growing prevalent that they were now sufliciently 
ready for self-government, and might therefore 
safely be left to their own resources. At the same 
time the errors of the colonial office were com- 
plained of in parliament by Mr. Baillie, member 
for Inverness-shire, who embodied the charges 
of tyranny, oppression, and wasteful expenditure 
against it, as instanced by the cases of Ceylon and 
British Guiana. The discussion led to a proposal, 
on the part of Sir Robert Peel, that some such 
change should be introduced into our system of 
colonial government at large as would give gene- 
ral satisfaction. During the course of the seasion 
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ency from the intelligence which arrived in May 
of the disordered state of Canada. In this, the 
most important of our colonies, an indemnity bill 
had been sanctioned, granting compensation to 
those parties whose property had been destroyed 
during the rebellion in 1837-8, This decree was 
obnoxious to the Tory party in the colony, who 
feared that the compensation would be extracted 
from the orderly part of the community, in favour 
of those who had occasioned or abetted the re- 
bellion; and their rage was chiefly directed against 
Lord Elgin, the governor-general, who, contrary 
to their hopes, had given his assent to the bill. 
On his return, therefore, from the parliament 
house, his lordship was pelted by the mab, the 
house itself was attacked and burned down, and 
several of the obnoxious ministers were assailed 
in the streets of Montreal, and their dwellings 
destroyed. It was shown that this spirit of dis- 
content pervaded the whole extent of the colony, 
while these riotous proceedings, instead of being 
confined to the lower orders, were countenanced 
and even shared in by people of rank, fortune, 
and intelligence. 

When the home government was thus involved 
in the great trial of the colonial question, an 
additional difficulty was thrown into it from the 
plan adopted for the disposal of our convict popu- 
lation. While the other countries of Europe had 
disposed of their criminals in a summary fashion, 
by sending to the mines or the galleys such as 
were not disposed of at once by capital punish- 
ment, the growing spirit of English liberty had 
revolted at the sight of chains and bondage, even 
when inflicted on the guilty. Deportation there- 
fore was adopted, by which the evil was removed 
out of sight; and our American colonies had at 
first been used as places of banishment for our 
convicts, until such a species of cheap labour was 
repudiated. The course of banishment was then 
directed to our Australasian colonies of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, until these 
penal settlements refused to be any longer the 
mere sinks and drains of British iniquity, while 
the mother country, oppressed with her growing 
hosts of criminals, was at a loss for their disposal. 
In this dilemma, other outlets had to be sought 
for those whom we could not keep at home; and, 
in September, 1848, it was announced that our 
convicts were to be sent to the Cape of Good 
Hope, partly for the purpose of reforming them, 
and partly for supplying the colonists with good 
cheap labour. But the Cape colonists were in- 
dignant at the insult of being converted into 
jailors, as well as alarmed at the moral peatilenco 
that would be introduced into their homes; and, 
at a public meeting held at Cape Town on thc 
4th of July, as soon as the decision of the home 


this proposal received additional weight and urg-} government had arrived, seven resolutions were 
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passed, in which the inhabitants complained of | so that Sir Harry was soon compelled to have 
the degradation, and expressed their determina- | bread baked in his own house. Their persever- 
tion in every way to resist it. To such a height, | ance was in the end successful. Rather than lose 
indeed, had their indignation risen, that they | so valuable a colony to the British crown, which 
were ready to take up arms, and risk the horrors | must have been the result, the home government 
of an unequal warfare, rather than afford the | yielded; and, without having been able to effect 
evil a footing on their shores. )} even a momentary landing, the Neptune sailed 
This resolution was soon tested. On the 19th | away with her obnoxious cargo in quest of more 
of September the first instalment came, in the | hospitable settlements. 
form of a ship-load of felons conveyed from Ber-| During this session, the condition of Ireland, 
muda, which anchored in Simon’s Bay in the | and plans for its coercion and relief, occupied the 
evening, As soon as the arrival was known at | usual amount of parliamentary attention. This 
Cape Town, the preconcerted sigual of alarm was | necessity, indeed, was so urgent that the discus- 
sion of Irish affairs com- 
menced with the opening 
of the session, and the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus 
act in the more disturbed 
districts, which had been 
imposed the previous year, 
was continued for six 
months longer. Another 
step was a motion of Sir 
Charles Wood, that “the 
commissioners of the trea- 
pury be authorized to direct 
ot ce ere: the issue out of the con- 
Ss toe a le hau solidated fund of the United 
‘seit ee Kingdom of any sum not 
exceeding £50,000, for af- 
fording relief to certain 
poor-law unions in Ire- 
Carr Town and TABLE Mount, from near Amsterdam Battery land.” It was felt, indeed, 
that this loan, hke other 
given—the gong of the town-hall sent forth its | grants to Ireland, must, from the desperate 
thunders, the church bells were rung at half- | chances of repayment, be considered as a gift, 
minute time, and an address was despatched to| and that it was merely part and parcel of a 
the governor, “praying, as the people have de- | ruinous system that afforded no prospect of a 
termined that the convicts must not, cannot, and | close. Such was the view taken of it by Sir James 
shall not be landed or kept in any parts of this | Graham, when he gave his reluctant assent to 
colony,” that the Neptune should be ordered, | the proposal. He did not scruple to declare, that 
after victualling, to leave their shores, and rid | “ this must be the last vote, and he sheuld agree 
the colonists of their anxiety. Sir Harry Smith, | to it distinctly on that ground; with the feeling 
the governor, in a sore strait between the parent | that the time had clearly come when ministers 
government on the one hand, and the fierce de- | must carefully review the whole subject of local 
termination of the colonists on the other, at- | taxation in Ireland, and come forward with a 
tempted a middle course, and returned a soft | general proposition, embracing not only that, but 
answer. He expressed his intention not to re- ) many other subjects.” <A third proposal, moved 
ceive the convicts pending the arrival of answers | and carried after the usual amount of Irish op- 
to his despatches on the subject addressed to the position, was to the following effect :—‘‘ That in 
secretary of state, which might be expected in a | each of the two next years there shall be paid by 
month or six weeks; and that in the meantime | every union in Ireland a sum equal to the rate 
the Neptune would ride at anchor in Simon's | of sixpence in the pound on each electoral divi- 
Bay, as in the case of any other ship. But this | sion in such union, towards a general fund for 
answer was anything than satisfactory to the re- | the relief of the poor in Ireland. That the said 
monatrants; they dreaded the amuggling of even | sum shall be paid to a separate account at the 
a single convict on shore as the “letting out of | Bank of Ireland, in the name of the paymaster of 
water;” and they commenced action by stopping | civil servicea jn Ireland, and shall be applied in 
the aupplies for the army, navy, and government, such manner as parliament shall direct.” To 
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this, also, the following amendment was added: 
—‘ That the income-tax received from property 
in Ireland, and a tax to be derived from other 
descriptions of Irish property, should be appro- 
priated for the augmentation of the fund to be 
applied for the relief of distress.” 

While this rate-in-aid bill was passing through 
the House of Commons to that of the Lords, and 
involved in the uncertainties of an anxious and 
protracted discussion, the growing distress of 
Ireland brooked neither half measures nor delay. 
The £50,000 so lately granted for relief had dis- 
appeared, like a drop of water on a sand heap, 
and more and larger subsidies were in demand, 
let the fate of the bill be what it might. On the 
19th of April, therefore, the chancellor of the 
exchequer proposed to authorize her majesty’s 
treasury to advance a sum of £100,000 for 
affording relief to certain distressed unions in 
Ireland, the same to be charged on any rate to 
be levied in each union, under any measure to 
be passed during the present session. 

In this way, the passing of the rate-in-aid bill 
was already anticipated; and failing this, no 
remedy remained but to convert the demanded 
loan into a grant. To this explanation Lord 
John Russell added, that should the rate-in-aid 
bill be thrown out, the government would pro- 
pose no further grant from the consolidated fund. 
It was an awkward dilemma prepared for those 
who objected to a present loan for the relief of 
Irish distress. A proposal was made by Mr. 
Herbert to substitute an income and property 
tax on such land in Ireland as was exempted 
from its operation, in lieu of the rate-in-aid, but 
the latter alternative seemed the more tolerable 
evil of the two; and Mr. Herbert's amendment 
was rejected, while the original motion was car- 
ried by a majority of 201 against 106. 

But the most important of all the government 
measures at this period in behalf of Ireland, was 
the bill for facilitating the transfer of encumbered 
estates. A bill to that effect indeed had been 
passed last year, but as yet it was little more 
than a dead letter, owing to the serious obstacles 
with which its working was impeded. These 
originated not only in the troubled state of the 
country, which made any transfer of old heredi- 
tary property unpopular and dangerous, but also 
in the constitution and forms of procedure of the 
Court of Chancery. Facilities must be granted 
for such a kind of transference, even though 
they should be of an arbitrary character, just as 
the habeas corpus law itself must be suspended 
‘when thesafety of the whole community is at issue, 
The bill to further the facilities of transference 
was intrusted to Sir John Romilly, the solicitor- 
general, and introduced by him to parliament 
on the 26th of April, His plan wis'to the fol- 
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lowing effect: Instead of the buyers and gellers 
being fettered by the delays of chancery, and the 
expense of heavy fees, a commission was to be 
established, through which the whole business of 
transfer should be cheaply and expeditiously 
conducted. This commission, similar to one for- 
merly established for the West Indies, and which 
had worked so well, was to consist of three paid 
commissioners and a secretary, invested with all 
the powers possessed by the Court of Chancery. 
Tt was to frame its own rules for its guidance, 
which were to be submitted to the privy council 
in Ireland; and afterwards, on being laid on the 
table of the British parliament, they were to 
have the same force and effect as if they had 
been enacted by the house. The commissioners 
would also have the power to alter their rules 
from time to time as circumstances might re- 
quire, with this restriction, however, that they 
should not frame any rules imposing fees upon, 
or levying them from suitors, In the first 
instance, also, this commission, instead of being 
permanent, was to continue five years, until the 
experiment of its working had been fully tested. 
As for their official duties, they were only to act 
on application being made to them by owners or 
encumbrancers of estates; and this being done, 
they were to sell the property in such a manner, 
and in such quantities, as might seem to them 
for the best, The conveyance to the purchaser 
was to be made by a short and simple schedule, 
that would be an indefeasible title to the pur- 
chaser; while the commissioners should have the 
game right of putting him in possession as was 
vested in the execution of a sheriff's writ, by 
which actions of ejectment to obtain possession 
would be unnecessary. The purchase money 
was to be paid into the Bank of Ireland in the 
name of the commission, and then to be divided 
without delay amongst the various persons en- 
titled to it, the commission determining as to 
the persons to whom it was to be paid. 

Such were the most important particulars of 
the new and improved bill for the sale and 
transfer of encumbered Irish property: it was 
received with cheers from all sides of the house, 
and was passed through the commons with 
scarcely any opposition. It was introduced into 
the upper house by Lord John Campbell on the 
llth of June, who confessed that the bill was in- 
deed of an arbitrary character, and could only 
be justified by the most urgent necessity. The 
chief objections were brought against it by Lord 
Brougham, who suggested one or two modifica- 
tions. By the first of these, the encumbered 
proprietor, instead of having the unlimited 
power of selling, could only dispose of his landed 
property when one-half or two-thirds of the 
rental were eaten up by the mortgages, while no. 
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sale was to be made at less than a certain number 
of years’ purchase. The bill was referred to a 
select committee, and after several alterations, 
to which the House of Commons assented, it 
finally passed into law. 

Another measure of relief for Ireland was an 
amendment of the Irish poor law. The system 
hitherto in use had proved unavailing, from the 
burdens already entailed on property, and the in- 
creasing growth of national pauperism, so that, but 
for the repeated aid of government, the poor-law 
system itself would have been utterly extinguished. 
On the 26th of April, Lord John Russell moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to amend the evil. It 
chiefly consisted of the introduction of a maximum 
in each separate electoral division, and the rates 
in all the electoral divisions in the unions. 
When in any case the rates of one of these 
divisions amounted to five shillings in the pound, 
it should be entitled to call upon the other elec- 
toral divisions of the union to contribute a share 
in whatever further relief might be required— 
this share not to exceed two shillings in the 
pound, in each division. In this way, the maxi- 
mum rate of relief would be raised to seven shil- 
lings in the pound. As the necessity of some 
such measure was apparent, and as no better 
remedy for the present could be suggested, the 
bill was passed in the commons, with an amend- 
ment proposed by Sir George Grey, that rates in 
payment of former advances and loans, should 
be separated from the maximums fixed by the 
rate-in-aid bill. The whole brunt of opposition 
was brought against the measure in the House 
of Lords, where it was stigmatized as a miserable 
attempt at legislation, and a “trap to catch 
English capital.” The bill was examined and 
contested clause by clause; that of the maximum 
rate, which formed the key-stone of the whole 
fabric, was removed; and in this dismantled con- 
dition the bill was sent back to the commons for 
reconsideration. There, however, ita arrival was 
confronted with a question of privilege. Ought 
the house to waive its exclusive jurisdiction over 
matters affecting public money, by assenting to 
the amendments of the lords, although these 
amendments touched upon rates? Here, also, the 
extreme urgency of the oase prevailed; the sug- 
gestions of the upper house were taken into con- 
sideration, and the greater part of the amend- 
ments were adopted. 

Other measures in relation to Irish relief were 
considered during the course of the session. The 
first of these was the proposal of the chancellor 
of exchequer to advance a loan to the Irish land- 
holders of £300,000, in addition to the former 
loana, for the drainage and improvement of their 

To this, alao, he proposed an additional 
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proving system of arterial drainage, which had 
already been adopted with signa] benefit to Ireland. 
This proposal was agreed to by vote. Another 
had reference to emigration. The superabundance 
of the Irish population required to be drawn off, 
and facilities were needed for the purpose by 
those who were desirous to emigrate. In this 
case, it was proposed that the boards of guardians 
should be empowered to borrow money for the 
purpose of advancing loans to Irish emigrants, 
to be repaid by instalments in the course of five or 
seven years. The landed proprietors, also, were 
to be allowed, for the same purposes, to borrow 
money upon their settled property for a similar 
period. In this way, it was stated, the sum 
needed, amounting to a million or a million and 
a half, would be entirely defrayed from Irish 
resources, This motion, which was proposed on 
the 15th of May by Mr. Mansell, one of the mem- 
bers for the county of Limerick, was also carried. 
That volcanic shaking of the nations by which 
so many thrones had been overturned during the 
previous year, could not escape the anxious soli- 
citude of the British parliament, isolated though 
the country had been from the visitation; and so 
early as the 6th of March the subject was com- 
menced, by an inquiry as to whether a contractor 
who had been in the habit of supplying arms to the 
British government, had been allowed to furnish 
them from the government stores for the use of 
the insurgents in Sicily? The answer was, that 
this had been inadvertently done, and was after- 
wards the subject of deep regret. The question 
of British participation in the recent troubles in 
the north of Italy soon after followed; and Lord 
Palmerston was accused of withholding a de- 
spatch from the Austrian government, connected 
with the views of the latter towards Sardinia, by 
which an unfounded alarm had been created iu 
the public mind of Britain against Austria. The 
motion for producing this suppressed document, 
however, was withdrawn. The French inter- 
vention in the affairs of Rome, by which the in- 
surrection had been subdued and the pontiff re- 
placed—and the revolt of Hungary, by which the 
overthrow of the Austrian dominion over that 
country had been all but accomplished—came in 
for their share of discussion, bearing as they did 
upon British interests, and attracting a full share 
of British sympathy. It was evident, indeed, 
that with 1848, an age of revolution had com- 
menced which the rest of the present century 
would scarcely suffice to settle, let the immediate 
termination of the struggle be what it might. 
And still, in every case, the question was, Had 
Britain, amidst all these trying events, conducted 
her policy according to the good faith of treaties, 
and the claims of politigal justice? .A satisfac- 
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government had not interfered, but it had not 
remained silent: it had expressed those sentiments 
which a great nation can never utter in vain. 
“Tt is not fitting,” said his lordship, in his place 
in parliament—* it is not fitting that a country 
occupying such a proud position as England— 
that a country having such various and extensive 
interests—should lock herself up in a simple re- 
gard to her own internal affairs, and should bea 
passive and mute spectator of everything that is 
going on around. It is quite true that it may 
be said, ‘ Your opinions are but opinions; and you 
express them against our opinions, who have at 
our command large armies to back them: what 
are opinions against armies?’ My answer is, 
opinions are stronger than armies. I say, then, 
that it is our duty not to remain passive specta- 
tors of events that in their immediate conse- 
quences affect other countries, but which, in their 
remote and certain consequences, are sufe to 
come back with disastrous effect upon ourselves; 
that so far as the courtesies of international in- 
tercourse may permit us to do so, it is our duty, 
especially when our opinion is asked—as it has 
been on many occasions on which we have been 
blamed for giving it—to state our opinions 
founded on the experience of this country—an 
experience that might be, and ought to have 
been, an example to less fortunate countries. 
We are not entitled to interpose in any manner 
that will commit this country to embark in those 
hostilities. All we can justly do, is to take 
advantage of any opportunities that may present 
themselves, in which the counsels of friendship 
and peace may be offered to the contending par- 
ties. Her majesty’s government have not, in the 
present state of the matter, thought that any 
opportunity has as yet presented itself that 
could enable them, with any prospect of advan- 
tage, to make an official communication of those 
opinions which they entertain on this subject—I 
say Official, as contradistinguished from opinions 
expressed in a more private and confidential 
manner: but undoubtedly, if any occasion were 
to occur that should lead them to think the ex- 
pression of such opinions would tend to a favour- 
able result, it would be the duty of the govern- 
ment not to let such an opportunity pass by.” 
Among the lost bills of this session, which 
had reference chiefly to retrenchment and par- 
liamentary reform, one of the most important 
was the admissibility of the Jews to parliament. 
On this occasion, the proposal was moved by 
Lord John Russell, who reviewed the three 
oaths taken by members on their admission to 
parliament, viz. those of allegiance, supremacy, 
and abjuration. The first of these was super- 
filuous, as no lineal descendant of James II. re- 
mained, and therefore he proposed that it should 
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be abrogated. As for the oath of abjuration, his 
lordship alleged that it was only a modification 
of the first, and devised to exclude the temporal 
power of the pope, ending with these words, “on 
the faith of a Christian,” which a Jew could not 
take, however he might abjure Popery and all 
its pretensions. His lordship therefore proposed 
that these words should be omitted in the case 
of Jewish subjects, to make them eligible to a 
seat in parliament. The bill in this form passed 
through the several readings in the commons, the 
third being carried by a majority of 272 to 206. 
It was not equally fortunate with the lords, 
There, the second reading was moved on the 
26th of July, but had the episcopal bench for its 
chief antagonists, and the bill was rejected by a 
majority of twenty-five. 

Another measure, which had for its object the 
removal of the legal restrictions against marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, was brought before 
parliament this session for the second time. 
Although the Christian world at large had 
generally been agreed upon the religious illegality 
of such marriages, the practice in England had 
latterly become so frequent, and the succesgion 
of such an amount of property had become in- 
volved in the issue, that in 1835 all antecedent 
marriages between a widower and his wife's sister 
were legalized, but all contracted subsequently 
to that date were annulled. But since the pass- 
ing of this act, it had been found by a commis- 
sion of inquiry, that from 30,000 to 50,000 of 
such marriages had taken place, involving the 
legitimacy of at least 40,000 children. The 
bill proposing the final and complete removal 
of all such restrictions was introduced on the 
22d of February, by Mr. James Stuart Wortley, 
and the discussions that followed on the subject 
embraced the whole range of theological, moral, 
and social obligations. The principal arguments 
both for and against such unions had to be de- 
tived from the Levitical law; and as each dispu- 
tant had his own interpretation, or gloss, or com- 
ment upon the subject, such an amount of theo- 
logical casuistry was brought forward as has sel- 
dom been displayed in a modern British parlia- 
ment. The question was so frequently adjourned, 
that the bill did not reath its second reading till 
the 20th of June, when it was carried by a major- 
ity of 177 against 143, Here, however, its pro- 
gress was for the time arrested, the lateness of 
the season, as well as the state of public feeling 
against it, giving no prospect of the bill being 
brought to a third reading during thisyear. On 
the 1st of August, the parliament was prorogued 
by commission. 

After the victories which so lately crowned 
our arms in India, the tranquillity of our enstern 
empire, with few exceptions, continued uninter- 
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rupted during the course of 1847. This pacific 
character was no doubt materially promoted by 
the death of Akbar Khan, our chief antagonist 
in the Cabool war. In the Punjab, a serious 
disturbance was threatened from the intrigues 
of the Ranee to overthrow the council of regency; 
but by adopting the summary process of trans- 
porting her under a military escort to Shaikpoora, 
about twenty-five miles distant from Lahore, and 
keeping her there under strict surveillance, the 
danger was averted. In Scinde, also, our lately 
acquired conquest, a temporary disturbance which 
might have risen into dangerous importance, was 
speedily suppressed by the gallantry of a British 
officer and his handful of troops. A clan or 
tribe called the Boogtees, one of the most dan- 
gerous of all those marauding hordes that infest 
the frontiers of Scinde, to the number of 600 or 
700 foot, and a small party of horse, had de- 
ascended into the plains, and advanced towards 
the Timanee river. They were encountered 
near the Khoonee jungle by Lieutenant Mere- 
wether, who had set out to oppose them at the 
head of 133 men of all ranks, from the Scinde 
irregular cavalry. The battle that ensued was, 
notwithstanding the fewness of the combatants, 
of the most desperate character, the Boogtees 
rallying after each repulse, and renewing the 
conflict with the most obstinate perseverance, 
until nearly the whole were cut to pieces, includ- 
ing all their chieftains of note. In October, the 
hero of Meeanee and Hyderabad resigned his 
office as governor of the province of Scinde. 
Viscount Hardinge also resigned his office of 
governor-general, and was succeeded by the Earl 
of Dalhousie. 

These eastern events were but the mutterings 
of the distant storm, which was again to gather 
around the Punjab. It was from the powerful 
and daring Sikhs, still untamed by their terrible 
defeat, that the danger was to proceed. In their 
occupation of the new province, the British had 
resolved to substitute Sirdar Khan Sing as new 
governorof Mooltan; and Mr. Vans Agnew, a Ben- 
gal civil officer, and Lieutenant Anderson, were 
sent to instal him in office. But by one of those 
sudden and treacherous revolutions so common 
in India, Agnew and Anderson were attacked 
and desperately wounded by the natives; and on 
being carried for shelter to a small fort outside 
the town, its gates were thrown open to the as- 
sailants by the Sikh garrison who held it, and 
the two officers were overpowered and murdered. 

As soon as tidings of this assassination reached 
Lahore, bodies of our Indian allies were ordered to 
march upon Mooltan; and Lieutenant Edwardes, 
employed with a small force upon the Indus, 
broke up his encampment, and proceeded towards 
the scene of action. He effected a junction with 
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Colonel Cortland; aud their united forces, chiefly 
composed of Sikh regiments in the British service, 
attacked and routed an army of their revolted 
countrymen. But although they continued to 
press onward for Mooltan, dispersing the enemy 
in their way, and were joined by native troops 
that brought their force up to 18,000, they were 
still not strong enough to undertake the siege of 
such a city, and were obliged to send to Lahore 
for reinforcements, in consequence of which their 
army before the walls of Mooltan soon mustered 
28,000 men, of whom 6000 were British soldiers. 
With these, also, General Whish arrived, who 
assumed the chief command. 

The British general now thought himself strong 
enough to attempt the capture of Mooltan, and 
for this purpose made an attack on the outworks 
on the 12th of September. All the defensible 
points on one side of the city were taken after 
a desperate resistance; but on the following day, 
when a still more decisive onset was to be at- 
tempted, Shere Sing, one of the auxiliary chief- 
tains of the British invading force, suddenly 
deserted their cause, with 5000 Sikhs who were 
under his command. A similar spirit of defec- 
tion was manifested by a large portion of the 
Sikh population, who were ready to forget their 
feuds for a joint attack on the British invaders; 
and soon a formidable army of 30,000, under the 
command of Shere Sing, and his father Chuttur 
Sing, were in the field. und ready to contend with 
their late masters for the possession of the Pun- 
jab. This formidable revolt required the pre- 
sence of another British army near the’ centre 
of the Punjab, and thither accordingly a strong 
force was seut about the middle of November, 
under the command of Lord Gough. In the 
meantime, the siege of Mooltan was continued 
by General Whish, while the town was gallantly 
defended by Moolraj, lately its dewan or gov- 
ernor, who liad been dispossessed of his charge 
by the British as a doubtful ally, in favour of 
Sirdar Khan Sing. 

The besieging army being now raised by rein- 
forcements from Bombay to 32,000 men, of whom 
15,000 were British, made their final assault upon 
the town on the 28th of December. On the next 
morning, when the assailants had carried their 
bombardment close to the walls, an immense 
magazine within the town blew up with a tre- 
mendous explosion, shaking Mooltan to its foun- 
dations, and tumbling the houses about the ears 
of the inhabitants, This fearful earthquake oc- 
casioned only a momentary pause in the assault, 
and though their chief magazine of military 
stores was destroyed, the Sikhs continued their 
resistance for fifty hours longer. On the morn- 
ing of the 9d of Janpary, the British effected an 
entrance into the town, and laid siege to the 
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citadel into which the enemy had retired, and 
where they did not surrender till the 22d, when 
their stronghold was reduced to the last ex- 
tremity by sap and imine, and about to be blown 
into the air. Of the garrison who marched out 
after this brave resistance, the following descrip- 
tion is given :—“First appeared about 200 ill- 
clothed miserable wretches, who seemed broken 
and dispirited; then followed about 3500 hard, 
trained, stern, and stalwart-looking men; they 
had defended the fort to the last, and abandoned 
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it only when no longer tenable. They looked as 
if they would have fought to the death in the 
breaches, if such had been the will of their chief.” 
It was evident from these specimens, that the 
British ascendency in India was now to encounter 
more formidable enemies than the unwarlike 
effeminate Hindoos. Of Moolraj, who came out 
the last, it is added, “He neither wore the face 
of defiance or dejection, but moved along under 
the general gaze, as one conscious of having 
bravely done his duty, and aware of being the 
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object of universal regard” He was tried as an 
accessory to the assassinations committed on 
Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson; and 
being found guilty after a long trial of fifteen 
days, he received sentence of death, which, how- 
ever, was commuted for imprisonment during 
life. After the fall of Mooltan, the victorious 
army marched northward to join the forces of 
Lord Gough. 

While these operations were in progress, the 
grand army in the field which was opposed to 
Chere Sing and Chuttur Sing had not been so for- 
tunate. These chiefs had skilfully posted their 
forces on the right bank of the river Chenab, 
near the town of Ramnuggur, having also forti- 
fied and occupied the town, a grove of trees on 
the left bank of the Chenab, and a small island 
in mid-channel comprising about two acres. 
Here they were attacked on the 22d of Novem 
ber at two o'clock in the morning, by Lord 
Gough; but the Sikhs were so skilfully posted, 
and defended themselves so bravely, while the 
British, ignorant of the nature of the ground, 
committed so many blunders that they were un- 
successful at every point, and suffered a heavy 
loss in men and officers. On the 30th, operations 
were resumed by an attack upon the Sikhs in 


to cross the river above Ramnuggur, and take 
the enemy in flank and rear This last move- 
ment was effected on the 2d of December; and 
on receiving the intelligence our army com- 
menced a heavy cannonade along the front of 
the enemy’s encampment, compelled them to fall 
back two miles, and succeeded in sending another 
British detachment across the Chenab, Although 
the Sikhs resisted each lodgment, it was so un- 
successfully, that they abandoned their position, 
leaving the passage of the river open to the Bri- 
tish, who crossed in full expectation that the 
campaign had already terminated. 

This flattering hope was speedily brought to a 
painful close. On the 10th of January, intelli- 
gence was received that the Sikhs had taken 
Attock, which had made a long and gallant de- 
fence, and that their army now amounted to 
40,000 men and sixty-two guns, ready, if need 
should be, to become the assailants in turn. 
Eager to reach them, and end the war by one 
decisive action, Lord Gough rapidly advanced 
to the village of Chillianwallah, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which he found them akilfully 
drawn up, entrenched by sandhills, ravines, and 
jungles, of which they well knew the military 
use, Although the British troops were wearied 
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spent, and although the intervening ground be- | of a mere hand-to-hand encounter, in which the 


tween them and the enemy had not been care- 
fully reconnoitred and ascertained, the signal of 
attack was given, and followed by a result un- 
wonted in the history of our Indian warfare. 
The well-served artillery of the Sikhs tore our 
columns as they advanced; our troops that were 
sent to dislodge the enemy from the jungle, were 
outflanked and driven back; while a considerable 
portion of our cavalry, instead of charging, turned 
bridle, and rode through their own artillery, 
overturning and trampling down everything in 
their way. Over the whole front of the engage- 
ment a series of unfortunate movements had 
been made, and disgraceful checks or defeats ex- 
perienced. The British indeed remained masters 
of the field, but it was with the loss of 2269 men 
in killed and wounded, five stand of colours and 
four guns taken, with the recapture also of those 
cannon we had taken 1n the engagement, 

On the arrival in England of the despatches 
from India, it was felt that not only a national 
calamity, but even a national disgrace had been 
sustained, by this unfortunate battle of Chillian- 
wallah. It was a positive defeat, and that too 
from an Indian army scarcely more numerous 
than our own. In this point of view, it would 
tend more to destroy our prestige in the East, 
than even the disastrous campaign of Afghani- 
stan, While the public at home was incensed 
and mortified, the government was compelled to 
act with stern promptitude; and accordingly 
Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror of Scinde, 
whom the universal acclamation called for on 
this trying occasion, was immediately appointed 
to repair to India as commander-in chief of the 
forces, and member extraordinary of the council 
of India. So high was the confidence reposed in 
his military talents, and the terror of his name 
among the Indian nations, that it was hoped his 
arrival there would at once recal victory to our 
standard, whatever mischances might happen 
during the interval. Fortunately, however, an 
event followed close upon that of Chillianwallah, 
by which the reputation lost in the latter in- 
stance was amply retrieved. 

This was a second encounter with the Sikhs, 
in which they were completely defeated. To the 
number of 60,000, and with fifty-nine pieces of 
artillery, they had pitched their camp between 
the Chenab and the Jhelum, at a place called 
Goojerat, confident in their numbers and late 
success, and eager for another trial. And for 
this they had not long to wait, as Lord Gough 
on the 20th of February had come up with them, 
though his army did not muster more than 
25,000. His late disaster had taught him cau- 
tion; and the enemy was now to be overcome 
by the superiority of European strategy, instead 


Sikhs would have the benefit of superior num- 
bers. The engagement commenced early on the 
morning of the 2ist by a cannonade so close, 
heavy, and destructive, that Lord Gough de- 
scribed it as exceeding all of the kind he had 
ever witnessed. The Sikhs indeed bore up 
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against it bravely, and answered it promptly 
with their artillery; but the iron shower that 
made huge gaps in their ranks obliged them re- 
luctantly to fall back. The British advanced, 
and carried the key of the enemy’s position; 
their artillery moved forward with great rapid- 
ity; and the unintermitting cannonade that con- 
tinued to play upon the Sikhs, drove them from 
every position, and compelled them to a retreat, 
which was speedily changed into a headlong 
flight. Such was the victory of Goojerat, won 
by British cannon directed by science and skill, 
and which was cheaply won by the victors, who 
had only ninety-two killed and 682 wounded. 
So total indeed was the defeat of the Sikhs, 
that all thought of further resistance was aban- 
doned; and accordingly, Shere Sing, Chuttur Sing, 
and the other insurgent chiefs, repaired to the 
British camp, and there surrendered themselves 
and their broken army to the conquerors, along 
with the guns and other trophies they had cap- 
tured at Chillianwallah. Soon after, the fortress 
of Attock was recovered by the British, who 
crossed the Indus, and drove a body of Afghans, 
who had come to the aid of the Sikhs, through 
the Khyber Pass towards Cabool. By a pro- 
clamation of the Governor-general of India it 
was announced, that the kingdom of the Pun- 
jab was at an end; that all its territories were 
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now a portion of the British empire in India; | aggravated by the pressure of local taxation.” 


and while every class were summoned to obedi- 
ence, they were warned, that any fresh outbreak 
would be punished with prompt and most rigor- 
ous severity. 

In proportion to the despondency that had 
been felt at home by the disheartening tidings 
of our disasters at Chillianwallah, was the exul- 
tation that welcomed the splendid victory of 
Goojerat. All fears for our Indian empire were 
silenced, and Lord Gough, so lately the object of 
public blame, was now the popular hero of the 
day. But an official testimony of the importance 
of the event was given by parliament on the 
24th of April, when it was introduced before 
both houses. Its celebration was recommended 
by a day of general thanksgiving, and a vote 
of thanks was passed to Lord Gough and the 
officers and army engaged in the recent opera- 
tions of the Punjab. 

The free-trade principle, which was now in 
full operation, was attended with such results as 
satisfied its most sanguine advocates. A diminu- 
tion of pauperism, a greater abundance among the 
lower classes of the means of subsistence, and an 
increase in the value of our exports to the amount 
of £10,000,000 sterling, were unmistakeable symp- 
toms of the wisdom of this great political experi- 
ment. But, on the other hand, the depression of 
the agricultural interest, and the difficulties in 
which agriculturists were involved in consequence 
of the reduced prices of their produce, formed a 
serious counterpoise to the mercantile prosperity 
of the country. These circumstances were thus 
noticed in the royal speech read by the lord-chan- 
cellor, when parliament was opened by commission 
on the 31st of January, 1850: —‘ Her majesty has 
great satisfaction in congratulating you on the im- 
proved condition of commerce and manufactures. 
It is with regret that her majesty has observed the 
complaints which in many parts of the kingdom 
have proceeded from the owners and occupiers 
of land. Her majesty greatly laments that any 
portion of her subjects should be suffering dis- 
tress; but it is a source of sincere gratification 
to her majesty to witness the increased enjoy- 
ment of the necessaries and comforts of life 
which cheapness and plenty have bestowed upon 
the great body of her people.” 

The opportunity of remonstrance against the 
fruits of free trade, as exemplified in our agri- 
cultural depression, was not lost sight of by the 
protectionists; and accordingly, when the royal 
address was moved in the House of Lords, it was 
met with a formidable opposition. It had lightly 
touched the prevalent evil, and proposed no 
remedy; and in an amendment it was proposed 
to add, that these agricultural evils were 
mainly owing “ to recent legislative enactments, 


The address without the amendment was passed 
in the lords by a majority of forty-nine. In the 
commons the subject was taken up with con- 
siderable keenness, where the principle of free 
trade was decried as the great source of our 
agricultural grievances, and a reconsideration of 
the whole matter was seriously proposed. It was 
answered, however, that these grievances were 
only temporary, not permanent; that our agri- 
culture as yet was only in a transition state, in 
which the evils of the experiment had first to be 
encountered; and that with improved modes of 
cultivation, we should soon be able to keep our 
ground against the cheapness of foreign markets, 
The royal address was carried in the commons 
by 311 against 192. 

On the re-assembling of parliament, the claims 
of the agricultural classes were brought before the 
house by Mr. D’Israeli, on the 19th of February. 
He stated that the prospects of the agriculturists 
were daily becoming darker; that the value of 
the fee-simple of the soil was deteriorating, and 
the factitious employment of the people in rural 
districts diminishing. The only sure remedy 
for this, he alleged, was the re-establishment of 
those protective laws which had lately been 
abrogated. But as the government now stood 
committed to free trade, so that such a change 
was hopeless, he would propose instead, the re- 
mission of that local taxation which weighed 
heaviest upon the agricultural classes. Ie would 
propose therefore the following resolutions :—- 
1. That the poor-law establishment charges 
in the United Kingdom (about £1,500,000) 
should be transferred to the general revenue. 
2. That certain miscellaneous rates which, gene- 
rally speaking, it was convenient to raise by the 
machinery of the poor law, but which had 
nothing to do with the maintenance of the poor, 
such as registration of births and deaths, prepara- 
tion of jury-lists, &c., should also be defrayed by 
the consolidated fund. 3. That the charge for 
the casual poor throughout the United Kingdom 
should likewise be transferred to the general 
revenue. 

Against these proposals, and the statements by 
which they were enforced, the arguments of the 
free-trade party were numerous and cogent. It 
was alleged, that it involved the question of 
whether £18,000,000 or £20,000,000 should be 
transferred from the land to the consolidated 
fund. It was but part of a great measure that 
would be certain to follow, affecting our whole 
fiscal system, and involving a revival of the policy 
of the last five or six years. And, after all, what 
relief would the present measure accomplish, 
even if it were conceded? It was also stated, 
that considerable agricultural distress had per- 
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vaded other countries of Europe, where prices 
had been depressed notwithstanding protection, 
and with the advantage of free importation into 
England. Besides, it appeared that during the 
last year we had imported 5,600,000 qrs. of 
foreign wheat, which had chiefly been consumed 
by those who lived by labour; and that from 
such an augmented demand, our own produce 
had the best chance of success. Even let the 
£2,000,000 also of taxation be transferred accord- 
ing to the proposal of Mr. D’Israeli, could it be 
justly assumed that there would always be an 
annual surplus to meet the demand? And even 
if there should be such a surplus, would it not 
be better to devote it to the remission or mitiga- 
tion of taxes that oppressed the industry of the 
country, than to bestow it upon real property? 
liow strong the protectionist party still was, and 
with what reluctance these arguments were re- 
ceived, was shown on the division of the house, 
when the motion was negatived by a majority of 
only 21, 252 votes being in its favour, and 273 
against it. 

The necessary but often vexatious subject of 
parliamentary reform was the next subject of 
deliberation, in consequence of a motion of 
Mr. Joseph Hume to the following effect: - 
“That leave be granted to bring in a bill to 
amend the national representation, by extending 
the elective franchise, so that every man of full 
age, and not subject to any mental or legal dis- 
ability, who shall have been the resident occu- 
pier of a house, or part of a house as a lodger, 
for twelve months, and shall have been duly 
rated to the poor of that parish for that time, 
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The welfare of our colonies was the subject 
that occupied the most important place in the 
proceedings of this session. Their claims to 
self-government had already been considered, 
and to some extent complied with; and as seve- 
ral of these colonies had ripened with unexampled 
rapidity, and grown almost into full strength, 
it was felt that the time had arrived when 
they might safely be intrusted to their own 
management. The subject had also been recom- 
mended in the royal speech; and at the com- 
mencement of the session, ministers had an- 
nounced their intention of embodying their 
views in an act of parliament applicable to our 
Australian settlements. These views were now 
stated before the House of Commons by Lord 
John Russell on the 8th of February. 

After a brief sketch of the history of our colo- 
nies, and a statement of their population, wealth, 
and resources, his lordship observed that, in con- 
sequence of our recent legislation, and especially 
that on the navigation laws, the question had 
arisen, whether it was worth while to retain 
our colonial empire. It was evidently, however, 
our bounden duty to maintain the colonies which 
had been placed under our charge, and govern 
them for their benefit. They were the sources of 
our wealth in peace, and our strength in war; but 
if they were abandoned, several of them would re- 
vert to those countries by which they had origin- 
ally been founded, Thus, the Mauritius would 
return to France, and the Cape of Good Hope 
to Holland. Anotherscheme proposed had been, 
to free the colonial legislation in respect to local 
laws, and subject it to the imperial sanction for 


shall be registered as an elector, and be entitled | all others; but no such distinction could be drawn, 
to vote for a representative in parliament; also, | as had been illustrated by the case of Canada, 


by enacting that votes shall be taken by ballot; 
that the duration of parliaments shall not exceed 
three years; and that the proportion of represen- 
tatives be made more consistent with the amount 
of population and property.” In favour of his 
motion, Mr. Hume argued that it would raise 
the number of single voters from 800,000 to 
quadruple that amount; and that the concessions 
in the elective franchise lately granted to Ireland 
and the colonies gave a fair opportunity for his 
proposed change. At a subsequent stage of the 
discussion, Mr. Hume completely outstripped his 
motion; for he confessed that he would have no 
objection to extend the right of voting even to 
females, and to substitute for an hereditary House 
of Lords an elective second chamber. This was 
certainly driving the car of national reform too 
fast, and the best result in such a case could only 
be an absolute stoppage. The feeling of the 
house at such a startling attempt of progress was 
manifested in the division, when the motion was 
negatived by 242 against 96. 


After adverting to the governments established 
in Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
from which appeals that were to be decided by 
the colonial secretary were seldom transmitted, 
and to the form of government which had been 
resolved for the Cape of Good Hope, in which 
representative institutions were to be introduced, 
Lord John proceeded to that part of his bill 
which regarded Australia, being the same as he 
had proposed during the former year. “It goes 
not,” he said, ‘‘on the principle of having a coun- 
cil and assembly [these were for the Cape of Good 
Hope], in imitation of the government of this 
country, which has been usually the form most 
palatable and popular in our colonies; but it is 
proposed that there should be but one council—a 
council of which two-thirds shall be formed of re- 
presentatives elected by the people, and one-third 
named by the governor. The reason for adopting 
this proposal is, that after a great deal of deli- 
beration, that plan was adopted some years ago, 
and, I think, was finally enacted by parliament 
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in 1842; and since that time has been found so 
acceptable to the people of New South Wales that, 
upon the whole, as far as we could ascertain their 
sentiments, they appear to prefer that form of 
popular government to that which is more in 
analogy with the government of this country.” 
After dissenting cries of “No” and “ Hear,” the 
premier thus continued :—“ But when we propose 
that this shall be the form of government for 
New South Wales, I should add, that we propose 
likewise to give the colonists the power of altering 
their own constitution in that respect; and that, 
if it should be their opinion that they had better 
resort to a government by legislative council and 
assembly, there would be no veto, no restriction 
on the part of the crown against the adoption of 
that course. Last year we proposed that the 
customs duties which now prevail in New South 
Wales should be enacted by parliament for the 
whole of the Australian colonies, and should be 
binding till they were altered by the proper au- 
thorities. We have thought that, although it is 
a most desirable object that the customs duties 
should not vary in the different Australian colo- 
nies, it is not advisable to enact that by authority 
of parliament, but that it is better to leave them 
to settle for themselves whether they will not 
adopt a similar tariff for all the various parts of 
Australia.” He explained that, as these colonies 
would have their own councils, it would be suf- 
ficient for an assembly of these councils, on the 
application of two colomies, to establish a tariff 
for the whole; and that, by the same authority 
the price of waste lands should be settled, on 
condition of making their price uniform through- 
out the whole of Austraha. The trying question 
of transportation to these colonies was hastily 
disposed of, with the declaration that convicts 
should only be sent, and in small numbers, to 
such colonists as were willing to receive them, 
but that none should be imposed against the will 
of the people. Such was the general colonial 
aversion to this kind of labour, that another 
punishment than transportation must be adopted 
for our criminals. As for emigration, it might 
still be left to spontaneous choice; late experience 
having shown that private benevolence and en- 
terprise were sufficient for the increase of old 
colonies and the establishment of new. Antici- 
pating the period when some of our colonies would 
80 increase as to feel themselves strong enough 
to maintain their own independence in unity and 
alliance with England, Lord John Russell con- 
cluded with the following generous sentiment :— 
“Ido not think that that time is yet approach- 
ing. But let us make them, as far as possible, 
fit to govern themselves; let us give them, as far 
as we can, the capacity of ruling their own affairs; 
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whatever may happen, we of this great empire 
shall have the consolation of saying that we have 
contributed to the happiness of the world.” 

This important bill for the government of the 
Australian colonies having passed, after a brief 
debate, the second reading was fixed for the 18th 
of February. The chief subject of disputation 
and demur on this occasion was that of govern- 
went by a single chamber instead of a double 
one; though where the aristocratic element of an 
upper house could have been found in Australia 
would have puzzled every dissentient of this 
stamp. Another objection was, that instead of 
planting liberal institutions in these colonies at 
once, we left them to the agony of working out 
a matured scheme of government for themselves. 
It was also repeatedly asserted and denied, that 
this kind of constitution was the one most in ac- 
cordance with the present wishes of the Austra- 
lians; who, having the permission, only wanted 
to have time and experience for developing it 
according to future wants and contingencies. The 
bill was read a second time; and, in its progress 
through committee, variousalterations andamend- 
ments were proposed, chiefly in relation to the 
government of the Australian colonies by a single 
chamber, but these, in every case, were rejected 
by large majorities. The earnestness with which 
every point was considered, weighed, and con- 
tested, was an honourable attestation to the grow- 
ing importance of Australia, as well as to the 
general desire felt at home of qualifying its colo- 
nies for independence and self-government. 

The bill passed the third reading in the House 
of Commons on the 13th of May, and on the 
31st its second reading was moved in the House 
of Lords by Earl Grey. And here, as in the 
commons, the single chamber system met with 
the chief share of opposition. It was stigmatized 
as “novel, unnecessary, mischievous "— as a sort 
of political go-cart, which the colonies were to 
have as a machine of practice for their limbs 
and members, by which, when they had learned 
to walk, they would knock away the whole pre- 
sent system of legislature. Another difficulty 
which had also been started in the other house, 
was not of a political but a religious character. 
What was to be the condition of the Church of 
England in these colonies? The Presbyterians, 
the Roman Catholics, and the dissenting bodies 
carried with them to these shores the principle 
of self-government, and the full power of synodi- 
cal action. But such was not the case with the 
clergy of the Church of England, who, even at 
the antipodes, were recognized as subject to the 
see of Canterbury; and thus it endured all the 
restrictions, without enjoying the advantages of 
the mother church. The bill, with a few amend. 
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for consideration on the 1st of August, which 
amendments were agreed to, and the Australian 
colonies were thus in a great measure consigned 
to their own guardianship. 

At an early period of this session, our foreign 
policy in relation to Greece formed the subject 
of an important discussion in parliament. For 
a course of years our merchants had possessed 
certain claims upon the Greek government, the 
justice of which had been recognized, and satis- 
faction promised; but notwithstanding these 
promises, it was at last evident that the govern- 
ment of Otho had no intention to fulfil them; for 
they had been evaded from the beginning, and at 
last flatly refused. In consequence of this re- 
fusal, Admiral Sir William Parker, who was in 
the Greek waters, had been directed to proceed 
to Athens to enforce these demands, which he 
had done by blockading the Pireeus. The public 
feeling in England was roused by the intelligence. 
Independently of the classical associations by 
which Greece must always be endeared to every 
European people, it was deemed ungenerous and 
unfair to take advantage of the weakness of a 
country still struggling into a new existence, and 
with which we were at peace. So loud was the 
popular indignation, that on the 4th of February, 
soon after the tidings had arrived, the subject 
was brought before the House of Lords by Lord 
Stanley. He detailed the circumstances as they 
were generally reported, and demanded an ex- 
planation. This was given by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, who softened some of the reports 
and contradicted others, until the blockade itself 
was almost reduced to a friendly visit and polite 
hint on the part of the British admiral. The 
explanation, however, was not reckoned satisfac- 
tory; and it was alleged in arswer, that although 
we had guaranteed with the other powers the 
integrity of Greece, we had by our late claim 
demanded the cession of the Greek islands of 
Elaphonisi and Sapienza, and had done this 
against the remonstrances of the French and 
Russian governments, who had offered their 
mediation and been refused. A misunderstand- 
ing with these formidable powers might lead to 
a fresh war, even though the islands in question 
were so worthless that, as Lord Brougham as- 
serted, one of them supported three goats, and 
the other only a single hare. 

On the subject being introduced into the com- 
mons, and full information demanded, the ex- 
planation given by the secretary of foreign affairs 
reduced the grievances complained of to the case 
of two British subjects, who had been forcibly 
deprived of their property at the instance of the 
Greek government, and from whom compensation 
had been withheld. As for Elaphonisi and 
Sapienza, these islands, it was asserted, were in- 
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cluded in the Ionian state in the year 1800 by 
the Porte. Each explanation seemed only to 
complicate the difficulties of the question, and 
deepen the popular resentment; and at last the 
public was startled to learn that on the 15th of 
May, the anniversary of our sovereign’s birth- 
day, the French ambassador had left London for 
Paris, while the Russian ambassador had with- 
held his presence from the official dinner. Was 
there then to be war at last? and upon such a 
paltry occasion? So strong was the general feel- 
ing against the ministry, that it seemed as if the 
hours of Lord John Ruasell’s administration were 
numbered. At last, the whole subject of the 
ministerial policy in regard to Greece having 
been laid before the two houses, was commented 
upon with terrible eloquence and invective by 
Lord Stanley, and the whole condemned as a 
series of selfish blunders and short-sighted policy. 
We had been bullying a poor little kingdom of 
only fourteen years’ standing. We had been play- 
ing a game in that country merely to strengthen 
ourselves against French ascendency; and the 
claims which we had been enforcing against it 
for pretended injuries, had been unjust and ex- 
travagant, as well as in behalf of persons who 
were entitled to no such interference. The order 
to take forcible possession of the island of Sapi- 
enza, in which Britain had no right to act inde- 
pendently of France and Russia, had not been 
rescinded, and had only not been executed, be- 
cause Admiral Parker and Mr. Wyse, our envoy, 
had more discretion than our foreign secretary 
who had issued it. In the meantime, the noble 
aud dignified conduct of the Greek government, 
who were unable to resist, had won for them the 
sympathy of Europe. In conclusion, he thought 
that he had made out the points stated in his 
motion; and if the ministry had been guilty of 
Injustice, if they had made extravagant demands, 
if they had oppressed the weak and disgusted 
the strong, it became that house to show that the 
government of England was not England, and he 
called on the house to vindicate the authority of 
a great nation prostituted by an attempt to en- 
force unjust demands upon a weak and defence- 
less state. Notwithstanding the palliations which 
were adduced in justification of ministers, the 
division of the lords on the question was an em- 
phatic condemnation of the proceedings of govern- 
ment by a majority of 37 votes, or 169 against 132. 

It was fortunate for Lord John Russell’s ad- 
ministration that these views were not shared in 
by the commons, before whom the decision of 
the lords was introduced on the 20th of June, 
only two days after. As a proper commence- 
ment, Lord John was asked whether he would 
adopt any special course of conduct in consequence 
of the resolution passed by the House of Lords. 
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Ina full explanatory speech, his lordship justified 
the proceedings that had occasioned such stir; 
and with regard to the question whether he 
would resign, he declared that there was no 
necessity for such a step, and in justification, he 
quoted instances, in which British premiers under 
similar circumstances had seen it right to retain, 
instead of abandoning, the reins of government. 
He also justified not only himself, but his col- 
league, Lord Palmerston, who had come in for a 
double share of the public vituperation. “I can 
only say,” he added at the conclusion of his 
speech, “that we shall continue in that course 
which we have hitherto followed with respect to 
our foreign policy. So long as we continue the 
government of this country, I can answer for my 
noble friend, that he will act, not as minister of 
Austria, or of Russia, or of France, or of any 
other country, but as minister of England. The 
honour of England, and the interests of England— 
such are the matters which are within our keep- 
ing; and it is to those interests and to that hon- 
our that our conduct will in future be, as it has 
hitherto been, directed.” These declarations were 
loudly cheered from every part of the house. 
On this occasion, the defence of Lord John and 
his colleagues came from a quarter the more 
available as it was least expected, even from Mr. 
Roebuck, who had hitherto shown no very ami- 
cable spirit toward the present ministry. In the 
present case, after justifying the right of a min- 
istry to appeal from a condemnation of the House 
of Lords to a verdict of the House of Commons, he 
gave notice of the resolution which he meant to 
move on the following day, to this effect :— 
“That the principles which have hitherto regu- 
lated the foreign policy of her majesty’s govern- 
ment are such as were required to preserve un- 
tarnished the honour and dignity of this country, 
and, in times of unexampled difficulty, the hest 
calculated to maintain peace between England 
and the various nations of the world.” 

The debate which followed upon this motion was 
continued during four nights, and characterized 
by a crowd of speeches remarkable not only for 
their ardour, but their earnest and impassioned 
eloquence. The continuance of peace, the honour 
of England, the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, and the stability of government were all 
felt to be at stake, so that the original Greek 
question was at length merely regarded as the 
starting-point of controversy. The statements 
of Mr. Roebuck went to show that Turkey had 
been bullied hy Russia and Austria for the ex- 
tradition of the Hungarian refugees; that France 
had repeatedly sent out her fleets to foreign 
ports for the hostile redress of grievances, not- 
withstanding the offered mediation of England; 
and that England in the case of Greece had, 
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even at the worst, done nothing more than these 
complaining countries had committed against 
other states. Coming closer upon the origo malt, 
he then showed that Athens had become the 
focus of intrigues against the interests of England; 
and that the individual injuries complained of 
were deeds of tyrannical oppression and injus- 
tice which had been inflicted upon British sub- 
jects, and in which we were therefore bound to 
interfere. They were not singular cases also, 
but merely part and parcel of a course of similar 
offences which had been pursued for several years. 
And our interference at last—it was a merciful 
mode of proceeding by a strong state against a 
weak; for it was by a blockade, instead of an 
express declaration of war. The injured had 
appealed to England, and we were told that com- 
pliance with such appeals was against interna- 
tional law; but we knew well what pernicious 
consequences might be deduced in despotic coun- 
tries from such an interpretation. It was also 
said, that the cases of Mr. Finlay and M. Paci- 
fico were isolated cases; but there were also other 
cases; and if we once relaxed, in the case of half- 
civilized nations, the rules by which the subjects 
of this country are guarded abroad, there would 
be no safety for English commerce. 

These arguments of Mr. Roebuck will suffici- 
ently explain the course of the debate on this 
occasion, without entering into details. The re- 
sult was 2 complete reversal of the sentence of 
the House of Lords, there being for the motion 
310 votes, while only 264 were against it, thus 
giving a majority of 46 in favour of government. 
Considering the wonderful changes that have 
since taken place, it is as well that this result 
was attained. The guaranteeing powers that 
were at issue on this question, were soon after- 
wards to be in deadly combat against the whole 
course of Russian intrigue in the East, with 
France and England united to oppose it. Even 
already there were gloomy symptoms of this ter- 
rible consummation, arising out of the late affairs 
of Hungary—the occupation of the Danubian 
principalities by a Russian army, under the pre- 
text of suppressing insurrection—and the arro- 
gant demands of the czar upon the Porte for the 
surrender or banishment of the Hungarian exiles, 
These matters were brought before parliament 
at an early period of the session by Lord Dudley 
Stuart, who moved for certain papers upon the 
subject, to form the ground of a parliamentary 
inquiry. His motion was afterwards withdrawn; 
but the statements which it occasioned deepened 
the public aversion to northern ambition and 
tyranny, and helped to prepare the way for those 
great events which were hastening to their crisis. 

On the 19th of March an important discussion 
occurred on the slave-trade, which, notwith- 
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standing the pecuniary sacrifices of Britain for 
its suppression, followed as they were by those 
crmaments that were maintained to watch every 
outlet and inlet of the evil, continued still to 
flourish among the slave-holding foreign colonies 
in alarming abundance. It was stated that in 
1847, the exports of sluves from Africa had 
amounted to 84,000, and were annually on the 
increase, notwithstanding our blockade system, 
maintained at an expense of £700,000 per 
annum. Under all these circumstances, it was 
moved by Mr. Hutt, the member for Gateshead, 
that the crown should be addressed to direct that 
negotiations should be forthwith entered into, 
for the purpose of releasing this country from all 
treaty engagements with foreign states for main- 
taining armed vessels on the coast of Africa to 
suppress the traffic in slaves. To this it was 
answered, that the blockade, inefficient though in 
many cases it was, and must still continue to be, 
had been productive of great benefit to the cause 
of humanity. It had made the transportation 
of slaves more difficult than ever, as was mani- 
fested by the greatly increased price that had to 
be paid for them in the slave markets of Cuba 
and Brazil. It had also been the means of im- 
planting the seeds of civilization and humanity 
in Africa; and even for the continuing of such 
a desirable improvement, a continuance of the 
blockade was necessary. But besides, these ships 
were necessary for the maintenance of our fac- 
tories and legitimate traffic on the African coast, 
and for compelling Spain and Brazil to fulfil 
their engagements by which they had agreed to 
abandon this infamous trade in human flesh 
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The character and horour of our country was 
also at stake; and by withdrawing our ships, we 
would proclaim to the world, that henceforth the 
slave-trade might prevail over every sea without 
let or hinderance. These representations had 
their full effect, so that on a division of the 
house, Mr. Hutt’s motion was negatived by a 
majority of 232 against 154. 

It was while the political business of this year 
was at its height, that the voice of the most elo- 
quent of our British political orators was no longer 
heard; the senate was no longer to be controlled 
or directed in its counsels by his commanding 
intellect and persuasive words, Sir Robert Peel 
had delivered his memorable speech, which was 
destined to be his last, on the affairs of Greece and 
in justification of the ministry, in the House of 
Commons, and was taking an airing on horseback, 
when the animal he rode suddenly shied near 
the wicket-gate leading into the Green Park, and 
threw him violently to the ground. The injuries 
he sustained on this occasion were beyond me- 
dical aid, and he expired in his house at White- 
hall Gardens, on the 2d of July, four days after 
the accident The remains of the great states- 
man were conveyed to his mansion of Drayton 
Manor, and interred on the 9th at the parish 
church of Drayton Basset, while the whole na- 
tion bewailed his premature departure. In him 
not only the country lost a most able and upright 
statesman, but private worth and talent a liberal 
patron, the destitute a benefactor, and the 
oppressed achampion. Equally with his talents, 
Britain will continue to hallow the remembrance 
of the virtues of Sir Robert Peel. 
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without effect. Sir William Somer ville, secre- 
tary for Ireland, now moved to bring in the 
proposition for advances to relieve | government bill, by which the franchise was to 
the aistreased Irish unions. It was stated by | be extended to all occupiers of land to the amount 
Lord John Russell that, in consequence of the | of £8 per annum. This concession was objected 
change from subsistence on mere potato land by | to as being too much compared with the elective 
the labouring classes to that derived from wages, | franchise of England—as too little compared with 
the pressure of this transition state had fallen | the privileges we had granted even to the Hotten- 
upon the landed proprietors, who therefore needed | tots—as a strengthening of the democratic ele- 


os PAP ness of this session. The first of 
“| these referred to the ministerial 





temporary relief from the legislature. He hoped | 
that this change would be greatly for the better; 
but in the meantime, it would be necessary to 
aid the impoverished unions bya loan of £300,000. 
This would only raise the loans advanced over 
‘ten years, that still remained to be paid, to the 
amount of £4,783,000—a debt the repayment of 
which was to be extended to a period of forty 
years, subject to uhe same conditions of interest 
or no interest as at present. Against this pro- 
‘ posal it was alleged, that what was called a loan 
should be termed a grant, as the money would 
never be repaid. This objection, however, had 
now lost all its original force, and a bill founded 
upon the resolution was afterwards brought in 
and passed with little opposition. 
The next Irish measure was one for the ex- 


ment—as a weakening of the leasehold suffrage. 

| The bill was generally confessed to be both good 
and necessary; and although several attempts 
were made to alter or amend it, the third reading 
was successfully carried in the commons by a 
majority of 254 against 186. It experienced a 
keener opposition in the lords, where the £8 quali- 
fication was thought too little, and where it was 
proposed to raise it to £12 or even to £15. An 
amendment proposing the last-mentioned rate 
was carried against the ministers by a majority 
of seventy-two to fifty; and another, in which 
| the drawing up of the election lists was subjected 


eo the approval of the unions instead of the 


county clerks of the peace, as in the original pro- 
posal, was carried by fifty-thr ee against thirty- 
touss These were ominous symptoms of want 


tension of the elective franchise for the counties | of confidence on the part of the upper house to- 
and boroughs. This proposal, although considered | wards the government that might well have 
necessary on account of the reduction of electors | inade Lord John Russell and his coadjutors 
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quake; and upon the bill being sent back with 
these important alterations, the discussion was 
opened anew in the House of Commons, and 
with redoubled keenness. At last the commons 
yielded to three amendments proposed by the 
lords, and compromised the amount of franchise 
right by a twelve-pound qualification. With 
these concessions, the bill, on being sent back to 
the upper house, was passed, but with much de- 
mur and reluctance. 

The measure that came next in connection 
with Irish affairs was the abolition of the office 
of lord-lieutenant; but although there appeared 
295 votes for the second reading against 70, the 
bill was postponed at this favourable stage, 
owing to the great pressure of other business, 
and the lateness of the session. 

So early as the 18th of February, the affairs 
of Ireland had been the subject of frequent con- 
sideration, as it was at that date that the unfor- 
tunate conflict at Dolly’s Brae was discussed in 
the House of Lords, It was an event only too 
characteristic of the country, and the political 
and religious hatred by which it continued to be 
rent asunder. As the act making party proces- 
sions illegal had just expired, a band of Orange- 
men resolved to improve the golden opportunity 
by holding their favourite anniversary of the 
battle of the Boyne, with an armed display that 
should bid defiance to their enemies, and per- 
haps produce the luxury of a faction fight. For 
this purpose, also, they resolved to pass in their 
route a steep ridge called Dolly’s Brae, near 
Castlewellan, which at such a season had been 
usually occupied by the Ribandmen from an early 
period. The pretext of the Orangemen was, 
that they were desirous of congratulating the 
aged Earl of Roden, the lord-lieutenant of the 
county, on his birthday, and that the pass in 
question lay on their way to Tollymore Park, 
the residence of his lordship. There was indeed 
another road skirting the base of the hill, which 
had been constructed to avoid the steepness of 
the old one, but chiefly to prevent hostile meet- 
ings between the two parties; but this was only, 
an additional temptation to take the old estab- | 
lished path. On, therefore, by this Thermopylae | 
of Dolly’s Brae marched the Orange party to the | | 
number of 1500 strong, with flags and music, 
and found, as they had expected, the pass well 
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congratulations to the earl, they were regaled 
with all the fervour of Irish hospitality. Un- 
fortunately, however, on their return, and just 
when they had passed the hostile encampment, 
a random squib thrown by an unknown hand 
lighted among the ranks of the Ribandmen: and 
taking this as a signal of battle, the latter fired 
an indiscriminate volley not only at the proces- 
sion, but the priests, soldiers, and policemen who 
were stationed near the spot. A pell-mell fight 
immediately followed, in which the Orangemen 
defeated their adversaries, and were said to have 
used their victory with great cruelty. As it was, 
four of the Riband party were killed, about 
thirty or forty wounded, and several houses 
sacked and destroved. ‘che county magistrates 
endeavoured to stifle inquiry into this disgrace- 
ful outrage, but government would not be so 
satisfied ; and after a keen scrutiny, the Earl 
of Roden was dismissed from the lieutenancy, as 
well as several magistrates from the commission, 
while stringent measures were adopted for the 
prevention of all such deeds in time to come. 
This unhappy affair, involving as it did the 
deposition of a worthy and popular nobleman 
from office, was now made the subject of inves- 
tigation in the House of Lords. It was in- 
troduced by Lord Stanley, as an opportunity 
for examining into the ministerial policy mani- 
fested in the government of Ireland; and for 
this purpose he moved for copies of certain cor- 
respondence between the chief magistrate of 
Armagh and the executive government in June 
and July, 1846, and also for a variety of papers 
relating to the events which took place in this 
Yastlewellan affray. The indirect approbation 
given by the ruling party to Orange meetings 
and processions, and the arbitrary dismissal of 
Lord Roden and the magistrates, formed the 
chief topics of his animadversions, On the other 
hand, the Earl of Clarendon, who had come over 
from Ireland and taken his place in the house 
to answer in person every charge, showed that 
the magistrates had deserved their dismissal by 
not preventing the procession from returning by 
the way of Dolly’s Brae, when a collision was ap- 
prehended. About the procession itself, which 
was not essentially illegal, every precaution had 
been adopted by government to prevent any 
outbreak from taking place. As for the removal 


occupied by a formidable party of armed Riband- | of Lord Roden from office, the Earl of Clarendon, 


men. An encounter would have been inevitable 
but for the presence of a strong body of soldiers 
and police, and the remonstrances of the priests; 
and a truce was struck, by which the Riband 
party agreed not to fire a shot, provided they 
were unassailed. Through the press, therefore, 
the procession marched without a blow; and on 
reaching Tollymore Park, and presenting their 
Vor. IV, 


after alluding to the valuable public services of 
the noble lord, and the warm friendship that 
had subsisted between them, thus proceeded to 
justify himself:—“T knew how much his dis- 
missal would be resented by his numerous friends, 
and the unpopularity I should earn for myself, 
even among those who were not his friends, 
throughout the north of Ireland. I felt and I 
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foresaw all that: but still there was one feeling 
superior even to that—a feeling of duty; a feel- 
ing from which I did not venture to shrink, and 
by which I need not assure your lordships I was 
alone actuated in the course that I adopted. 
Ever since the government of Ireland was con- 
fided to my care, my great object has been to 
render the law a reality—to inspire all classes 
of the community with confidence in the impar- 
tial administration of justice—to convince them 
that before the law all men were equal; and 
that, whether high or low, rich or poor, the 
same justice should be meted out to all. And 
I should have felt ashamed of myself, and un- 
worthy the confidence of my sovereign, if I had 
decided in a manner different with respect to 
the noble earl to that in which I should have 
decided in the case of any other man; or if I had 
allowed for one moment any personal considera- 
tion to interfere with what I believed the justice 
of the case required.” 

The discussion of this difficult question ter- 
minated in a cordiality of agreement not often 
witnessed when Irish affairs were the subject. 
It was generally felt that the Dolly’s Brae pro- 
cession had only become illegal through its con- 
sequences—that the Ear] of Roden had committed 
an error of judgment in so far countenancing it, 
and must quietly underlie the penalty—and that 
the Earl of Clarendon had discharged the duties 
of a wise ruler and upright judge, both in his 
plans to prevent an outbreak, and the punish- 
ment of those through whose imprudence it had 
occurred. In these circumstances, the motion 
of Lord Stanley for the production of the Irish 
documents was agreed to without a division. 

The financial statement for the year, which 
was laid before the committee of ways and 
means in the House of Commons by Sir Charles 
Wood, the chancellor of exchequer, gave great 
satisfaction, as it showed that for 1850-51 there 
would be a surplus of £1,500,000 over the ex- 
penditure. To dispose of this surplus was now 
the question, and the chancellor proposed that 
its paramount application should be to the re- 
duction of our debt. This was the more neces- 
sary, as during the last twenty years we had 
borrowed to the amount of £35,000,000, of which 
our increased revenue had as yet paid off only 
£8,000,000. Next to this, an abatement of taxes 
on landed property, chiefly in stamp duties, 
should be effected; a repeal of the duty on bricks; 
and advances furnished for drainage and land 
improvements. These proposals threatened to 
wake into fresh vigour the protectionist contro- 
versy, from the confession of agricultural weak- 
nese and distress which they were supposed to 
imply; and during the course of discussion the 
government sustained a defeat, by the reduction 
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of the duty on loans to 1s, in fifty pounds, in- 
stead of 2s. 6d. as the chancellor had proposed. 
Sir Charles Wood then attempted a compromise 
in the other reductions, in which he was success- 
ful, with no greater loss to the revenue than 
£500,000 per annum. 

These abatements emboldened further demands, 
which had for their object the reduction of pub- 
lic burdens and retrenchment of expenditure— 
claims that had never ceased to be urged since 
the commencement of our mercantile depressions, 
as well as the withdrawal of agricultural protec- 
tion. The movement to that effect by the oppon- 
ents of government was anticipated by Lord John 
Russell himself, who brought in a bill for the re- 
duction of the salary of the lord chief-justice of 
the common pleas, and for an inquiry into the 
salaries and emoluments of offices held during 
pleasure by members of parliament. To these 
were also added the salaries of judicial offices in 
the superior courts, the retiring pensions of the 
judges, and the expense of diplomatic establish- 
ments. It was a sweeping measure of economy, 
by which he hoped to clear away the opposition 
that had been gathering against his administra- 
tion. Even this, however, was not enough for 
the friends of retrenchment, and Mr. Hume de- 
clared that the three points embraced by Lord 
John’s motion would not touch one-tenth of the 
unnecessary expenditure; but it was carried not- 
withstanding by a majority of ninety-one. It was 
also moved by Mr. Horsman that the inquiry 
should be extended to the incomes of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries; but this dangerous proposal, which 
might have awoke the Sacheverell cry of ‘“ The 
church is in danger,” was speedily negatived by 
208 to 95. Other financial motions followed, 
which had for their object the reduction of the 
public expenditure, and for their supporters both 
the free-trade and the landed interests, the former 
represented by Mr. Cobden, and the latter by Mr. 
Henry Drummond; but the motion of the former 
was negatived by a majority of 183, and of the 
latter by thirty-four. Mr. Drummond’s, which 
was thus let down so gently, was, that “whereas 
the present system of taxation depresses all 
classes by diminishing the funds for the employ- 
ment of productive Jabour, adequate means 
should be forthwith adopted to reduce the ex- 
penditure.” This he proposed to effect by 
diminishing the salaries of all servants of the 
crown, and by removing every impediment in 
the way of the cultivator of the soil. A still 
more hopeful prospect of the final repeal of the 
window - tax was afforded during the session, 
although it was introduced after the financial 
arrangements of the year had been determined. 
Since 1835, it was stated, five chancellors of the 
exchequer had promised to “ consider” the sub- 
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ject, while not one of them had considered in 
accordance with the public wish. It was also 
declared that, by the removal of this unpopular 
impost, £1,800,000 uf taxes would be got rid of. 
The motion was suppressed by a scanty minority 
of three, seventy-seven being in its favour, and 
only eighty against it. Among the other pro- 
posals for the repeal of taxes, one upon the malt- 
tax was introduced towards the end of the session, 
but negatived by the large majority of 247 
against 123. 

The working of the act passed in 1847, for the 
regulation of labour in factories, an act of which 
Lord Ashley was the honoured founder, and over 
which he had watched with paternal care, was 
brought under the attention of parliament by his 
lordship on the 14th of March. By the terms of 
the act, ten hours were to be the period of the 
labour of women and young persons in factories, 
to date from the time when they came to work. 
But several devices had been used by the 
employers to elude an act that bore so hard upon 
their interests, the chief of these being a system 
of relays, by which the perpetual motion of a 
factory might be kept up, to the subversion of 
that improvement in the health, morals, and 
education of the young for which the act had 
been designed. After stating the benefits it had 
produced, where it had been honestly observed, 
and denouncing the plan of shifts and relays by 
which it was counteracted, his lordship concluded 
with a solemn appeal, in the name of Almighty 
God, to the justice and honour of parliament in 
behalf of the temporal and eternal welfare of 
thousands which would be affected by their de- 
cision. From such a man, an appeal like this 
was something else than a mere oratorical invoca- 
tion; the subject was taken up with the attention 
it merited, and the second reading of the bill 
was passed without discussion, the final decision 
being postponed till after Easter. On the 3d of 
May, Sir George Grey announced the intended 
course of government upon the subject. In 
common with Lord Ashley he felt the difficulty 
of adhering to the present range of fifteen hours 
a day, within which women and young persons 
might be employed for ten hours. He therefore 
would propose a new limitation, by which the 
entire time of employment should be defined. 
As the case at present stood, the factory might 
work between the hours of half-past five in the 
morning and half-past eight in the evening, 
the ten hours to be included within that time. 
He now proposed to limit this working to 
between six in the morning and six in the 
evening, deducting an hour and a half for meals, 
thus making the working time for all hands ten 
and a half hours daily. On Saturdays, however, 
he would take the eight hours from six till two, 
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omitting half an hour for breakfast. In this 
way, the fifty-eight hours per week would he 
extended to sixty. Although two hours were 
thus added, Lord Ashley assented to the amend- 
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ment, thinking it more likely to produce a 
beneficial result than the original bill. In this 
form it finally passed, notwithstanding various 
amendments proposed in both houses. 

The closing scene of this session, previous to 
the prorogation of parliament, was the attempt 
of Baron Rothschild, the Jewish meimber-elect 
for the city of London, to assume his seat in the 
House of Commons. Weary of the long delay, 
his supporters had now resolved to take the 
question by storm; and for this purpose they 
accompanied him on the morning of the 26th 
of July to the house, where he presented himself 
at the table, and requested the oaths to be 
tendered. The clerk proceeded to do so accord- 
ingly, when the baron, in a clear distinct voice, 
exclaimed, “I desire to be sworn on the Old 
Testament.” “T protest against that!” cried Sir 
Robert Inglis, in a voice that trembled with agi- 
tation; and amidst a storm of cheers and counter- 
cheers, he moved the resolution:— That from 
the earliest times of a Christian legislature, no 
man has ever been permitted to take part in it, 
except under the sanction of a Christian oath; 
and Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild having 
requested to take the oath on the Old Testament, 
and having in consequence been desired to with- 
draw, this house refuses to alter the form of 
taking the oath.” The debate of the admissi- 
bility of a Jew was awakened afresh, and with all 
the fervour which such a sudden apparition was 
fitted to excite. It was adjourned to the 29th, 
and on the question being then put by the speaker 
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to the baron, why he demanded to be sworn upon 
the Old Testament, the latter of course replied, 
“ Because that is the form of. swearing which I 
declare to be most binding upon my conscience,” 
after which he retired. Mr. Hume then moved 
as an amendment to the motion of Sir R. H. 
Inglis, “That the Baron de Rothschild having 
presented himself at the table, and having re- 
quested to be sworn on the Old Testament, de- 
claring that form to be most binding on his 
conscience, the clerk be directed to swear him on 
the Old Testament accordingly.” This motion 
was carried by the large majority of 113 against 
59, and on the next day, Mr. Rothschild was 
called to be sworn before the house. With the 
Old Testament iu his hand he took the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, repeating after each 
the usual solemn attestation, “So help me God.” 
But when the oath of abjuration followed, and 
the words, “upon the faith of a true Christian,” 
should have closed it, he said, “1 omit these 
words as not binding on my conscience, and 
hastily passed on to the final “ So help me God.” 
The discussion was opened afresh, and it was 
attempted to be proven that the abjuration oath 
itself was superfluous—that even if retained, the 
baron’s form of taking it was sufficient—that in 
either case, he was entitled to take his seat 
without further opposition. At length the diffi- 
cult knot was attempted to be cut by the attor- 
ney-general, who proposed the two following re 
solutions :— 

1. “That the Baron Lionel de Rothschild is 
not entitled to vote in this house, or to sit in 
this house during any debate, until he shall take 
the oath of abjuration in the form appointed by 
law.” 

2. “That this house will, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity in the next session of parliament, take 
into its serious consideration the form of the 
oath of abjuration, with a view to relieve her 
majesty’a subjects professing the Jewish religion.” 
Both of these resolutions were carried, the former 
by a majority of seventy-two, and the latter by 
one of thirty-six; and thus the difficulty, which 
was too much for the present hour, was post- 
poned to a later period. 

Passing over the minor events of this year, we 
must now hasten to the most important move- 
ment of the present day in Britain, whether 
viewed in its religious or political bearing. We 
refer to that daring aggression of Popery by 
which the Roman see revived its ancient claim to 
the homage and submission of our country, and 
the still more daring pertinacity with which a 
party in England endeavoured to establish the 
claim. 

The concession of equal rights and privileges 
to the Roman Catholics by their admission to 
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seats in parliament—a concession from which so 
much had been hoped even by the most rigid 
Protestants—was soon found to be anything than 
a source of concord and contentment. The fact 
had been strangely lost sight of, that a church 
which claims all by right divine will never rest 
satisfied with a part, and that each concession 
will be only viewed as a step in advance to the 
possession of the whole. The recovery of her 
lost kingdoms was not merely the inspiration of 
ambition and self-interest on the part of the 
Romish see, but of conscientiousness also, believ- 
ing, as she does and must, that there can be no 
salvation beyond her pale. Trusting, therefore, 
that Britain, by granting the Catholic claims, had 
voluntarily abandoned its old- established dis- 
tinction as the head of Protestantism, and thrown 
open its gates for conciliation with Rome, the 
Vatican resolved to secure an immediate entrance, 
and not only so, but to assume immediate pos- 
session. A Papal brief to that effect was drawn 
up, with a loftiness of assumption which Hilde- 
brand might have envied, constituting an episco- 
pal hierarchy over England and Wales, instead 
of those vicars apostolic by whom the affairs of 
their church had hitherto been quietly managed 
in England. At the head of this hierarchy was 
placed Dr. Wiseman, lately an unnoticed priest, 
but now elevated into a cardinal, and constituted 
Archbishop of Westminster; and under his rule 
were placed twelve episcopal sees, into which the 
country was now parcelled out by pontifical 
bounty. Such was the nature of this strange 
brief, which, two months after the close of the 
session, aud in the midst of profound peace and 
unsuspecting security, was published in England. 
The public rubbed their eyes, and could scarcely 
believe that they were awake. Was this in very 
truth the middle of the nineteenth century, or 
was the Reformation itself a dream? Or had the 
holy conclave itself committed so great a blunder 
as to confound Englishmen with Spaniards, and 
the meridian of London with that of Madrid ? 

A short time sufficed to convince them that 
this astounding brief was no pasquinade, but a 
veritable manifesto, for the cardinal-archbishop 
and new metropolitan of England was impatient 
to be up and doing. He accordingly addressed 
a pastoral to his flock in the fullest style of in- 
flation, as “given out of the Flaminian gate of 
Rome, this 7th day of October, in the year of our 
Lord 1850,” and signed, “ Nicholas, Cardinal- 
archbishop of Westminster.” In this arrogant 
manifesto, after gladdening them With the assur- 
ance that through the “generous and wise coun- 
sels of the supreme ruler of the Church of Christ,” 
even that “loving father” the pope, the “greatest 
of blessings has just been bestowed upon our 
country, by the restoration of ita true Catholic 
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hierarchical government, in communion with the 
see of St. Peter;” “the great work, then, is com- 
plete,” he afterwards adds in a sort of poetical 
rapture; “ what you have long desired and prayed 
for is granted. Your beloved country has re- 
ceived a place among the fair churches, which, 
normally constituted, form the splendid aggregate 
of Catholic communion; Catholic England has 
been restored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical fir- 
mament, from which its light had long vanished, 
and begins now anew its course of regularly ad- 
justed action round the centre of unity, the source 
of jurisdiction, of light, and of vigour.”  Ifis 
own appointment as superintendent of this glori- 
ous millennium for England he also describes with 
great unction, not forgetting his “cardinalitial 
hat;” and he arrogantly proclaims, in a style un- 
heard by English ears for centuries, “so that at 
present, and till such time as the Holy See shall 
think fit otherwise to provide, we govern, and 
shall still continue to govern the counties of 
Middlesex, Hertford, and Essex, as ordinary 
thereof, and those of Surrey, Sussex, Kent, 
Berkshire, and Hampshire, with the islands an- 
nexed, as administrator with ordinary jurisdic- 
tion.” It is worthy of observation, that through- 
out the whole of this bombastic pastoral, the very 
existence of a Protestant sovereign, parliament, 
church, and people are utlerly ignored and set 
aside, as things non-existent or at least unworthy 
of mention; he sees no authority in England but 
that of the pope, no church but that of Rome, 
and no people but Papists, with Cardinal Wise- 
man for their head. 

It was now full time not only for the church 
dignitaries who were thus dethroned, but the 
Protestantism which was unchurched, and the 
national independence which was insulted, to 
express their sentiments upon this act of mon- 
strous usurpation; and, accordingly, all parties, 
whether of high or low church, or dissent, and 
all political classes, whether Whig, Tory, or 
Republican, laid aside their feuds for the time, 
to oppose this common enemy. As Lord John 
Russell’s administration had of late been some- 
what unpopular, the present opportunity of win- 
ning back the public esteem was not to be ne- 
glected, more especially as the sentiments of 
government upon the subject, announced through 
its premier, were anxiously expected. His letter 
addressed to the Bishop of Durham, which was 
published on the 4th of November, was all that 
an English and Protestant heart could have de- 
sired; and it regained for him the confidence of 
afl classes. He characterized this proceeding of 
Rome as an insolent and insidious aggression; 
ns an assumption of superiority even beyond 
that which it had dared to claim in Roman 
Catholic times. Still, however, his alarm was 
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not equal to his indignation; for he thought that 
the foreign enemy was too weak to be dangerous 
to Protestant England. But the chief peril was to 
befound among ourselves; and he thus adverted to 
that singular half-way resting-place towards 
Popery which, under the name of Puseyism, has 
become so fashionable in the present day: “There 
is a danger, however, which alarms me much 
more than any aggression of a foreign sovereign 
—clergymen of our own church who have sub- 
scribed the thirty-nine articles, and acknowledged 
in explicit terms the queen’s supremacy, have 
been the most forward in leading their flocks, 
step by step, to the very verge of the precipice. 
The honour paid to saints, the claim of infalli- 
bility for the church, the superstitious use of the 
sign of the cross, the muttering of the liturgy so 
as to disguise the language in which it is written, 
the recommendation of auricular confession, and 
the administration of penance and absolution—all 
these things are pointed out by clergymen of the 
Church of England as worthy of adoption, and 
are now openly reprehended by the Bishop of 
London in his charge to the clergy of his diocese. 
What, then, is the danger to be apprehended 
from a foreign prince of no great power, com- 
pared to the danger within the gates from the 
unworthy sons of the Church of England her- 
self ?” 

Tt was evident that here the matter could not 
rest. Alarmed, indeed, at the loud and universal 
indignation, and feeling when too late that the 
mine which had been preparing for years had 
been prematurely kindled, Dr. Wiseman endea- 
voured to repair the blunder which both himself 
and his church had committed, by a long and 
bland apology, addressed to the English nation 
at large. But he had too deeply committed him- 
self to be extricated by any apology however in- 
geniously worded. Intoxicated with extravagant 
hope, Rome herself had blabbed, and revealed 
her dangerous purposes. The attention of par- 
liameut was called tothe subject, by a paragraph 
in the royal address, delivered by her majesty in 
person to both houses, to the following effect:— 
“The recent assumption of certain ecclesiastical 
titles conferred by a foreign power has excited 
strong feelings in this country; and large bodies 
of my subjects have presented addresses to me, 
expressing attachment to the throne, and pray- 
ing that such assumptions should be resisted. I 
have assured them of my resolution to maintain 
the rights of my crown, and the independence of 
the nation against all encroachment, from what- 
ever quarter it may proceed. I have, at the same 
time, expressed my earnest desire and firm de- 
termination, under God's blessing, to maintain 
unimpaired the religious liberty which is so justly 
prized by the people of this country. It will 
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be for you to consider the measure which will be 
laid before you on this subject.” 

This promised measure was laid before parlia- 
ment by Lord John Russell on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, 1851. In moving for leave to bring in 
a bill to prevent the assumption of certain 
ecclesiastical titles, his lordship adverted to the 
excitement and alarm which the recent Papal 
aggression had produced in Britain, as well as 
the arrogant assumption of authority with which 
it had inspired the Romish priesthood of Ireland. 
He showed that this aggression, also, on the part 
of the pope upon England, was of a still more 
arbitrary character than that which had been 
attempted even with Roman Catholic countries— 
of France and Austria for instance, where the 
sanction or placet of the sovereign was indispen- 
sable to the validity of high spiritual appoint- 
ments. Indeed, into no Roman Catholic country 
would a Papal bull be permitted to enter without 
the sanction of some civil authority, and even 
upon the weakest of these governments no such 
insult would have been attempted as that which 
the pontiff had offered to the Queen of England. 
Here was an assumption of territorial power, 
whether backed by authority to enforce it or not. 
His lordship stated, that the legal advisers of the 
crown had been consulted as to the existing law, 
but they were of opinion that neither by the com- 
mon nor statute law could the mere assumption 
of titles be prosecuted as an offence; and that, 
although theintroduction of bulls or writings from 
Rome was illegal, and subjected the party to 
penalty, yet the law had been so long in disuse, 
that a prosecution on that ground would probably 
fail. Amidst these and other difficulties, and 
with reference to the control which the new 
Roman Catholic prelates would obtain over 
large endowments in the hands of Roman Catholic 
trustees in this country, the government had pro- 
posed, in the first place, to prevent the assump- 
tion of any title, not only from any diocese now 
existing, but from any territory or place in any 
part of the United Kingdom; and to restrain 
parties from obtaining, by virtue of such titles, 
any control over trust property. 

The debate that followed this announcement 
of the bill was conducted with all the earnest- 
ness which the subject demanded, and was pro- 
tracted throughout four nights by successive ad- 
journments. We can only afford a brief allusion 
to the principal arguments on each side of the 
question. Against the bill it was alleged, that 
the facts and principles by which it was sup- 
ported had been derived from Roman Catholic 
states, and applied to one that was not Roman 
Catholic; and that, in the meantime, the chief 
ease in point had been omitted—the example of 
the United States of America, which, though 
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governed by our institutions, and speaking our 
language, were not afraid of the pope. And why 
legislate against one class of ecclesiastics only !— 
a class which, in Ireland, had been recognized by 
their territorial titles even in acts of parliament. 
If Dr. Wiseman were to call himself Archbishop 
in Westminster instead of Archbishop of West- 
minster, the proposed act could not touch him. 
Extend this bill to Ireland, and there the reli- 
gious agitation it would stir up would be of the 
most mischievous character, The question, it 
was alleged, was simply, Whether the Roman 
Catholic prelates should be nominated at all: if 
the pope must not nominate, and if the state 
stood aloof, the sovereign protesting against the 
religion of one-third of her subjects, was not 
this tyranny! And here Ireland, it was stated, 
formed the strongest argument of the opponents 
of the bill; and the only answer given to the 
measure in that country would be—‘“ We defy 
you to carry it into effect.” In such a discussion 
it was impossible that the great antagonist of 
Romanism, the Church of England, should escape 
not only a side-blow but a home-thrust. How, 
it was asked, had our legislation acted with re- 
gard to the Roman Catholic religion in England ? 
According to the letter of Lord John Russell to 
the Bishop of Durham, the Church of England, 
which had been called the bulwark of Protestant- 
ism, was a kind of manufactory of home-popery. 
Notwithstanding the power and influence of the 
episcopacy in England, and its revenues, the 
depth of which the plummet of inquiry had never 
sounded, not only had the Church of England 
not saved the country from Popery, but it was 
said to be deeply infected with it; yet it was the 
ascendency of this church that the bill of the 
noble lord was intended to bolster up, and which 
he believed would be impotent for the object in 
view. 

Such were the chief arguments against the in- 
troduction of the bill. On the other hand it was 
declared, that the question now at issue was, 
Whether ecclesiastics of the Church of Rome 
should be allowed to occupy a position in this 
realm which they had never held in their most 
palmy days? The question did not affect the 
Church of England merely : it affected dissenters 
of all denominations, and touched the civil and 
religious liberties of Roman Catholics themselves. 
It might be said that the temporal power of the 
pope was weak; but his spiritual power was vast. 
It had been alleged that we were about to en- 
croach upon the act of 1829, by which govern- 
ment had entered into a legislative compact with 
the Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom; 
but the present was not a question of taking 
anything from the Roman Catholics, but of allow- 
ing them to take something from us. The teati- 
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mony of Dr. Wiseman himself was quoted, who | 


had declared that the object of the hierarchy 
was to obtain synodical action, which was repug- 
nant to the rights of the crown and to the liber- 
ties of the people, and by which the Roman Ca- 
tholic laity would be subject to the canon law 
for the first time in England—a law which de- 
clared that the laws of the state were subordinate 
to those of the church. It had been said that all 
this had been only a dispute about names; but 
there was an essential difference between a vicar 
apostolic and a bishop of a diocese, as regarded 
ecclesiastical distinguished from spiritual juris- 
diction. The erection of sees, also, was an act 
of sovereign right. In England no attempt had 
ever been made to erect a see, except by royal 
authority; nor had the pope ever been allowed 
to erect a see in any continental state. It was 
also declared again and again, that the strong and 
general feeling which had called forth this discus- 
sion—a feeling in which the more reflective of 
the Roman Catholics of England participated, 
and which they had expressed in energetic pro- 
tests against the Papal brief—was not to he stig- 
matized as a mere outburst of bigotry. On the 
contrary, it was a national demonstration against 
an attempt to force upon us a foreign yoke which 
our ancestors had successfully resisted. 

With regard to the general character and ex- 
pected results of the bill, these were sufficiently 
explained by the attorney-general. The offence 
to be remedied was the introduction of a bull 
into England, permitting certain persons to as- 
sume the titles of bishops with territorial juris- 
dictions; and to this the remedy was fully pro- 
portioned. As for the insult inflicted by Rome, 
that had been sufficiently requited by the general 
indignation of the country; and with the spiritual 
effects of the bull the house had nothing to do. 
All that was needful to be done, therefore, was 
to arrest the temporal power of these territorial 
bishops, so as to prevent them from interfering 
with the rights of British subjects. The bill, 
therefore, in the first place extended the pro- 
visions of the Roman Catholic relief act, which 
imposed a penalty of £100 upon the assumption 
of the title of any existing see to that of any title 
whatever from any place in the United Kingdom. 
But still more effectually to prevent the assump- 
tion of territorial titles, it would make every act 
done in virtue of such titles absolutely void; and 
moreover, to hinder parties from making gifts to 
persons assuming such titles, the bill would de- 
clare the endowment of such pretended sees ille- 
gal, and the gifts would be forfeited to the crown. 
By thus preventing persons from assuming terri- 
torial titles, and by preventing the existence of 
the dioceses or sees themselves, the bill would 
effectually remedy the mischief complained of. 
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By such statements it was attempted to recon- 
cile the objections of the two parties now at 
issue; the one complaining that the bill was an 
infringement of the principles of religious liberty, 
and the other, that it was of too lenient a charac- 
ter, as compared with the trespass committed and 
the danger sought to be averted. On the 14th 
of February, the house was brought to a division, 
when 395 votes were given for the introduction 
of the bill, and only 63 against it. 

Thus far had the initiatory step in this im- 
portant measure proceeded, when events threat- 
ened a complete change in the ministry, notwith- 
standing their successful majority upon the ec- 
clesiastical titles bill, This change, in the first in- 
stance was menaced from the protectionist party, 
and the motion of their leader, Mr. D'Israeli, at 
the beginning of the session to the following 
etfect:—“ That the severe distress which continues 
to exist among the owners and occupiers of land, 
lamented in her majesty’s speech, renders it the 
duty of the government to introduce without 
delay measures for their effectual relief.” The 
passage in the royal speech, after alluding to the 
prosperous state of our manufactures and com- 
merce, was as follows :—“ I have to lament, how- 
ever, the difficulties which are still felt by that 
important body among my people who are owners 
and occupiers of land. But it is my confident 
hope that the prosperous condition of other classes 
of my subjects will have a favourable effect in 
diminishing those difficulties, and promoting the 
interests of agriculture.” 

The arguments in favour of the agri¢ultural 
interests were filled with the usual statements of 
the sufferings of our farmers and landowners, 
from the disproportionate load of taxation im- 
posed upon them, in consequence of which they 
could not compete with the foreign producer. 
The great mass of our general taxation, it was 
stated, was supplied from three sources— external 
imposts, inland revenue, and local contributions, 
Nearly one-half of the first was raised by not 
permitting the cultivators of the soil to produce 
a particular crop, or by loading it with a peculiar 
impost; two-thirds of the inland revenue were 
raised by a colossal tax upon one crop of the 
British agriculturists; while of the £12,000,000 
of local contributions, £7,000,000 were paid by 
them, and the whole was levied upon a very 
limited class. This statement of the leader of 
the agriculturists, which was characterized as 
“ hotch-potch” by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
was answered by the latter, who went over every 
item of taxation, and endeavoured to show the 
groundlessness of the complaint. On the division 
of the house, the motion was lost by 281 votes 
against 267; but this small majority of 14 in fa- 
vour of government showed the insecure tenure 
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of Lord John Russell’s administration, as well 
as the strength of the recoil with which the 
interests of free trade were threatened. 

A still more direct and formidable opposition 
to ministers was made on the 20th of February, 
when Mr. Locke King, member for East Surrey, 
moved to bring in a bill to make the franchise 
in counties in England and Wales the same as in 
boroughs—that is, the occupation of a tenement 
of the value of £10 a year. This, it was sarcas- 
tically alleged, would pave the way for the great 
and comprehensive measure of reform with which 
the house was to be favoured by Lord John Rus- 
sell when the “proper time” should have arrived. 
Tn favour of the motion it was also stated, that 
there had heen, since 1843, an annual decrease in 
the number of county electors to the number 
of 22,666 in seven years, while during the same 
period there had been an increase in the boroughs 
of 50,000. Lord John Russell, whose co-opera- 
tion was invoked on this occasion, as the advo- 
cate of free trade and liberal measures, was 
obliged to confess the justice of the proposed 
measure; but he thought the time unsuited for 
the experiment. On a former occasion he had 
acknowledged, he said, that he thought some 
extension of the franchise desirable; and he still 
considered it desirable that a measure should be 
introduced for a further extension of the suffrage. 
But there were reasons, general and particular, 
why it was not advisable to bring in such a 
measure this session, though there would be no 
reason why it should not be brought before the 
house at the commencement of the next. The 
motion was carried by 100 against 52. 

The dissatisfaction of parliament against the 
government, manifested by so large a majority, 
had been brought up to full opposition heat by 
the financial statement of the chancellor of ex- 
chequer in the committee of ways and means, 
just three days previous. The probable surplus 
of this year, ending on the 5th of April, would 
be £2,521,000. But the question of what taxes 
might be safely modified or repealed in conse- 
quence of this increase became the subject of 
parliamentary contention, and the chancellor's 
proposal on this head was met with a murmur of 
dissatisfaction, all parties being more or less dis- 
pleased. Some complained of the proposed con- 
tinuation of the income-tax; and others were in- 
dignant that the window-tax, instead of being 
totally repealed, was only to be shifted from one 
part of the building to another. The hop-growers 
were to be left without redress, and the agricul- 
turists to be mocked with a stinted relief. It 
was evident from the proceedings of the last 
three days, that the dissatisfaction against the 
Whig cabinet, which had been growing for some 
time past, had reached the height, and that the 
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confidence of parliament was now withdrawn 
from it. On the 22d, therefore, Lord John and 
the members of his administration waited upon 
her majesty, and tendered their resignation. 

A new cabinet must now be formed: but hy 
whom? and from what materials? Lord Stanley 
was immediately sent for by her majesty, and 
desired to construct a government; but the task 
of building up, especially at such a period, was 
more difficult than that of throwing down. His 
lordship was not prepared to form one. Others 
were then applied to, but were found in the same 
dilemma. As a last resource, Lord John Russell 
was recalled to the royal presence, and commis- 
sioned to reconstruct a cabinet, to which he as- 
sented, and asked the house to adjourn until the 
28th for that purpose. As it was found that no 
single party was strong enough to carry on the 
government, and that no parties could be brought 
to coalesce for the purpose, the former adminis- 
tration, after their short retirement, were con- 
tinued in office. 

The great obstacle which our statesmen had 
lately encountered in the formation of a ministry, 
arose from the ecclesiastical titles bill, that still 
awaited a settlement. The opposition against it 
in parliament was so strong, while the public 
voice was so decisive in its favour, that, let the 
end be what it might, no one seemed willing 
either to encounter the difficulty or undergo the 
responsibility. Settled however it must be, and 
that without further delay; and accordingly, it 
was reintroduced on the 7th, but with sundry 
mouifications, which had been devised during the 
interval. These, on the order for the second 
reading, were stated by Sir George Grey. Owing 
to the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, as dis- 
tinguished from those of England and Scotland, 
the bill as it now stood would, without intend- 
ing it, interfere with the purely spiritual prac- 
tices of Irish Roman Catholic prelates in refer- 
ence to ordination and collation of priests, and 
in regard to bequests and practices that had been 
long sanctioned; and on this account, the govern- 
ment had agreed to omit the second and third 
clauses altogether. It was indignantly objected 
by several members, that the bill thus curtailed 
would be no bill at all—a disgrace to the legisla- 
ture, and a ground of discontent to the country. 
Sir George Grey's motion, however, was agreed 
to, and on the 14th of March the debate on the 
second reading commenced. But even in spite 
of the heavy abatements made on the Dill, it was 
still so obnoxious, that its advocates could scarcely 
bear up against the storm, and seven nights of 
fierce debate were spent before the second reading 
was carried, which was done by 438 against 95, 

In a matter of such paramount importance, the 
arguments upon either side were worthy of the 
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consideration they demanded. Should this 
measure become law, and be enforced, we were 
told that we should soon see a crowd of English 
exiled Roman Catholic prelates upon the shores 
of Belgium, Holland, and France. And would 
it suit the views of Englishmen to have com- 
plaints of thejr persecuting spirit thus dinned into 
foreign ears, and odious comparisons drawn be- 
tween their illiberality and the toleration of the 
Continent? A long list of examples was re- 
hearsed, to show that important ecclesiastical as 
well as lay functionaries, in official documents, 
had used the territorial titles of the Roman 
Catholic bishops in reference to the incumbents 
of those sees. The pride of Protestantism was 
also appealed to, with the assurance that no 
threat was held out by the Church of Rome 
against our civil and religious liberty, and that 
even at the worst the Church of England had 
nothing to fear. 

For the bill it was alleged, that the Roman 
Catholics had no right to establish their hierarchy 
in England, merely because the state had granted 
them the free and unfettered exercise of their 
religion. But the means adopted for this pur- 
pose were a breach of our municipal and con- 
stitutional law; and were a violation of the pub- 
lic law of Europe, of the sovereignty of our 
state, and of our national independence. It was 
monstrous and intolerable, therefore, to declare, 
that the government and parliament of this 
country must submit to such measures, because 
some people thought that the Roman Catholic 
church would be better governed by archbishops 
and bishops than by vicars apostolical. This 
establishment of an hierarchy, also, had something 
more than aspiritual scope and effect. If any 
town or place were appointed to be an episcopal 
see, it became zpso facto a cjty; and was not this 
on the part of the pope an act of territorial sov- 
ereignty! If the Roman Catholics had wanted 
important changes, they should have come to par- 
liament for them, and pursued their objects by 
legal and constitutional means, and not by what 
the nation regarded as an insult. In the mean 
time, it was not worth while for a great country 
like this to enter into hostilities with the Roman 
pontiff. The present bill would be enough for 
the emergency. By its preventive power, the 
Roman Catholics could not have episcopal juris- 
diction; they could not introduce canon law; 
they could not assemble in synod to frustrate, 
perchance, the decrees of the imperial parlia- 
ment, unless there were bishops with those terri- 
torial titles, which the bill would prohibit them 
from assuming. 

In answer to those who were dissatisfied with 
the limitations of the bill, as well as those who 
thought it too stringent, especially for Ireland, 
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the attorney-general explained its legal bearings, 
and showed how far it was intended to operate, 
and would most probably operate. It would not 
affect liberty of conscience, or interfere with 
spiritual action on any Roman Catholic in the 
country. The canon law, as attempted to be 
established in our country by the Papal rescript, 
was not the law of England; but the English law 
would take cognizance of that part of it which 
concerns the matter in hand, as a fact to be 
proved by witnesses of competent character; 
and when the fact was once proved, the law 
would not inquire whether it was right or reason- 
able, but would adopt the fact, and act on it. 
There were rich ecclesiastical benefices in this 
country belonging to the Roman Catholics, to 
which their bishops had always claimed the right 
of appointment—a claim, however, which had 
always hitherto been successfully resisted by the 
laity. The prelates of the Roman Catholic church 
being simply bishops, and not having any terri- 
torial dioceses, could not enforce that claim; but 
by the canon law they would have the right, if 
their dioceses were made territorial, to appoint 
under certain circumstances and conditions the 
priests to these benefices. Such would be the 
consequences of the Papal brief, which this bill 
was calculated to prevent. These bishops, though 
thus debarred from the authority granted to them 
by the canon law, would still be able to exercise 
all their purely spiritual functions as before. The 
measure, as a whole, might check the first step 
towards giving the Romish church in England a 
predominance over that in Ireland; but it would 
not injure religious liberty, and ought not to 
injure the friendly relations with Ireland which 
all Englishmen desired to maintain. 

In its progress through committee, the ecclesi- 
astical titles bill was at every step the subject of 
a fresh controversy: at every point a stand was 
made against the measure; while the amend- 
ments proposed and negatived surpassed all 
former precedent. On the part of the apologists 
and adherents of Popery, it was a campaign in 
which they hoped to wear out the stronger party 
by obstacles and delays. This contest did not 
terminate till the 27th of June, when the result 
was brought before the house; and on that occa- 
sion an unexpected event occurred, which non- 
plussed the government and occasioned an im- 
portant modification of the bill. On its preamble 
being voted as it originally stood, and the fact 
of this decision being announced, about seventy 
members, chiefly Roman Catholic representatives 
of Irish counties and boroughs, rose in a body, 
and marched out of the house, amidst peals of 
laughter. It was no laughing matter, however, 
to Lord John Russell and his administration, 
whom this secession threatened with heavy loss, 
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if not positive overthrow, although he referred to 
it with the coolness of a practised strategist. He 
called it a “significant and ostentatious retire- 
ment,” and supposed it meant that these mem- 
bers would take no part in the proceedings. But 
they would be taking part, by the very act of 
retirement: they would be consenting parties to 
the decision of the house; and they would be 
responsible for the insertion of these amendments 
by their aid. 

These amendments to which his lordship 
alluded, had been proposed by Sir Frederick 
Thesiger, and it was in consequence of these that 
the Roman Catholic members had made their 
famous exodus, The object of these proposals 
was an amendment of the first declaratory clause, 
so that it should apply toall Papal rescripts, and 
not merely to that which established the hier- 
archy—to give the prosecuting power to any 
individual, with the sanction of the crown offi- 
cers—and to make penal the introduction of 
bulls, All three were carried. At the third 
reading of the bill, which occurred on the 4th of 
July, Lord John Russell endeavoured to persuade 
the house to reverse these decisions, but was 
unsuccessful, And still, the Irish Roman Catho- 
lic members kept aloof, and took no part in the 
proceedings. For this third reading, many a 
speech had been prepared on either side, and a 
long debate was expected; but on the speaker 
putting the question, “That this bill do now 
pass,” not a member rose: on putting it again, 
there was the same dead silence; and on the 
division being taken, there were 263 for the 
motion, and only 46 against it. There had 
been no fight, because there was no opposition ; 
and the assailing party appear to have been 
stunned by the mere ws znertie so unexpectedly 
assumed by their adversaries. . 

In this way, a life-and-death contest that had 
continued nearly five long months, and wound 
up public expectation to the uttermost, was sud- 
denly terminated. It had ended in a victory 
which was feared to be no victory at all, as not 
a blow had been struck, or token of resistance 
offered. After having passed the commons, the 
bill was brought into the lords; but there, a brief 
discussion sufficed, as the subject had already 
been so thoroughly sifted. The second reading 
was passed by a majority of 265 against 38; and 
on the 29th of July, the third reading in the 
lords was ended, and the bill committed to the 
royal approval. Thus sanctioned, on the Ist of 
August, 1851, under the designation of “An act 
to prevent the assumption of certain ecclesiastical 
titles in respect of places in the United Kingdom,” 
this act of 14 and 15 Vict. ¢, 49, after stating 
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the offence which had occasioned its enactment, 
thus decrees:— 

“T. All such briefs, rescripts, or letters apos- 
tolical, and all and every the jurisdiction, author- 
ity, pre-emiuence, or title conferred, or pretended 
to be conferred thereby, are and shall be, and 
be deemed unlawful and void. , 

“TI. And be it enacted, that if, after the pass- 
ing of this act, any person shall obtain, or cause 
to be procured from the bishop or see of Rome, 
or shall publish or put in use within any part of 
the United Kingdom, any such bull, brief, re- 
script, or letters apostolical, or any other instru- 
ment or writing, for the purpose of constituting 
such archbishops or bishops of such pretended 
provinces, sees, or dioceses within the United 
Kingdom ; or if any person, other than a person 
thereunto authorized by law in respect of an 
archbishopric, bishopric, or deanery of the 
wnited Church of England and Ireland, assume 
or use the name, style, or title of archbishop, 
bishop, or dean of any city, town, or place, or of 
any territory or district (under any designation 
or description whatsoever), in the United King- 
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dom, whether such city, town, or place, or such 


territory or district, be or be not the see or the 
province, or co-extensive with the province, of 
any archbishop, or the sce or the diocese, or co- 
extensive with the diocese of any bishop, or the 
seat or place of the church of any dean, or co- 
extensive with any deanery of the said united 
church; the person so offending shall for every 
such offence forfeit and pay the sum of £100, to 
be recovered as penalties imposed by the recited 
act, may be recovered under the provisions 
thereof, or by action of debt at the suit of any 
person in one of her majesty’s superior courts of 
law, with the consent of her majesty’s attorney- 
general in England and Ireland, or her majesty’s 
advocate in Scotland, as the case may be. 

“TIL. This act shall not extend or apply to 
the assumption or use by any bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Scotland, exercising 
episcopal functions within some district or place 
in Scotland of any name, style, or title in respect 
of such district or place; but nothing herein con- 
tained shall be taken to give any right to any 
such bishop to assume or use any name, style, or 
title which he is not now by law entitled to 
assume or use. 

“IV. Be it enacted, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to annul, repeal, or in 
any manner affect any provision contained in an 
act passed in the eighth year of the reign of her 
present majesty, intituled, ‘ An act for the more 
effectual application of charitable donations and 
bequests in Ireland,’” 
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lor of the exchequer had ae re- 
ceived, and the subsequent resigna- 
tion and recal of the Whig ministry, 

oer |} demanded a reconstruction of the 
niger, and accordingly it was submitted to the 
house on the Sth of April, with several important 
and popular amendments. The chief of these 
was the window-tax, an impost which not only 
weighed heavily upon the poorer classes, by con- 
fining them to ill-ventilated and darkened habi- 
tations, but even induced many of the better 
classes, especially in the country, to build up 
every window in their mansions except such as 
were found absolutely necessary. The chancellor, 
in his first financial ‘statement of this session, had 
proposed a compromise, by which a tax upon 
houses should be substituted in its room, accord- 
ing to the principle of the value of the house; 
but this proposal, which merely shifted the de- 
mand to a different pocket of the tax-payer, with- 
out bringing the means of improvement in health 
and morals to the homes of the poor, was received 
with marked disapprobation, Sir Charles Wood 
now proposed a milder alternative. As the win- 





only £1,892,000, he proposed a uniform rate of 
ninepence in the pound upon dwelling-houses, 
and sixpence upon shops, irrespective of the num- 
ber of windows or openings they might contain, 


| while houses not exceeding £20 in annual value 


were to be exempted altogether. In this way 
the tax would be reduced from £1,856,000 to 
£720,000. The final result would be, that of the 
3,500,000 houses in the kingdom, 3,100,000 would 
be exempt, and the tax levied only on 400,000 of 
the most valuable houses, 

The income-tax came next into consideration. 
This Sir Charles acknowledged had at first been 
imposed to meet a deficiency; but it had been 
afterwards continued to furnish means for the 
removal of impolitic restrictions on industry and 
commerce. On the resolution to continue it being 
announced, a debate arose in consequence of the 
following motion of Mr. Herries:—“That the 
income and property tax, and the stamp duties 
in Ireland, were granted for limited periods, and 
to meet temporary exigencies; and that it is ex- 
pedient to adhere to the declared intentions of 
parliament; and in order to secure their speedy 
cessation, to limit the renewal of any portion of 
those taxes to such an amount as may suffice to 
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ment, and for the maintenance of public credit.” 
The usual objections that the tax, by its three- 
year continuations, threatened to become a finan- 
cial fixture—that it was so dependent upon the 
true returns of annual income that rogues eluded 
it and honest men bore the burden—and that its 
inquisitorial character was still more odious than 
the pecuniary infliction, continued to be urged 
against it. On a division, the resolution of Mr. 
Herries was negatived by 278 against 230; and 
the second reading of the income-tax bill was 
moved for the 28th of April. On that occasion, 
a motion was made that the consideration of the 
bill should be postponed till that day six months; 
but Sir Charles Wood reminded the house, that 
if it should be thrown out there would be a defi- 
ciency of £1,000,000 this year, and £3,500,000 
the next. 

On the bill going into committee oa the 2d of 
May, Mr. Hume moved an important amend- 
ment, to the effect that the grant should be limited 
to one year, with the object of having the whole 
question deliberately considered in a select com- 
mittee. His principle was that direct is prefer- 
able to indirect taxation; and in support of this, 
he brought forward a dogged array of facts and 
arithmetical figures which no tropes and meta- 
phors could overturn. By the present mode of 


taxation, he stated, sixty-seven per cent. is levied ; 
upon the necessaries of life, eleven per cent. is | 


paid for stamps, eight per cent. for assessed taxes, 
ten per cent. for the property-tax, one and a 
half per cent. for the post-office, and the rest 
for smaller matters. As indirect taxation thus 
pressed with unfair weight upon the working- 
classes, the whole question of taxation must be 
re-considered. By direct taxation between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000 might be saved, and 
several taxes might be relieved with a view to 
their removal. After a very close debate, in 
which Lord John Russell and his supporters en- 
deavoured to quash the motion, it was carried 
by 244 against 230; and the income-tax was 
limited to a duration of one year. 

A few days after, Lord John Russell announced 
his difficulties, and his views regarding the late 
decision. The trying question that now remained 
was, what course the government should take in 
order to sustain public credit, and provide for 
the expenditure of the country. The window- 
tax had been exchanged for an equitable house- 
tax, and the duties on timber and coffee were to 
be reduced; but during the present inquiry there 
ought to be no further alterations on the income- 
tax during the year, nor any diminution of the 
means of supporting public credit, and the re- 
sponsibilities to which the house had pledged 
iteelf. To this, it was answered by Mr. D'Israeli, 
on the part of Mr. Hume, that the house having 
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now determined that the income-tax should last 
only one year, he did not consider members 
bound by anything that had passed previously 
with respect to the other financial propositions 
of the government, which had proceeded under 
the impression that the income-tax was to last 
for a much longer period. These he would have 
the right to consider as new propositions made 
under greatly altered circumstances. As for the 
income-tax, those who opposed it only wished, 
not that there should be an immediate or a very 
speedy termination, but a slow and ‘gradual ex- 
tinction. And since this very slow progress was 
an inevitable necessity, was it not a duty to make 
the tax itself more equitable? 

Mr. Hume, after the victory he had gained 
over the government, proceeded to form his pro- 
posed select committee, but found such difficul- 
ties as had not previously entered even into Ais 
habits of careful calculation. When the season 
of action had arrived, his keenest supporters 
shrank from the responsibility, some with the 
complaint that his measure had gone too far, 
and others, that it had not gone far enough, 
while not a few had thought that it would never 
come toa committee at all. At length, however, 
and by dint of great exertion, a committee was 
formed, and for a twelvemonth at least the in- 
come-tax was left to an undisturbed existence. 

On the 30th of June, Mr. D'’Israeli brought 
forward a motion for the purpose of developing 
the protectioniat system of finance, in distinction 
to that of the government, and of affording op- 
portunity for a comprehensive discnssion of their 
merits. His-motion was embodied in the three 
following resolutions : — 

“That, according to an estimate of the proba- 
ble future produce of the existing taxes, sub- 
mitted to this house by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, it appears that a surplus revenue 
may be expected in the present year of about 
£2,000,000. 

‘That in the revenue so estimated, is included 
a sum exceeding £5,000,000 derived from the tax 
upon income, respecting which on inquiry has 
been directed to be made by a committee of this 
house, on the result of whose labours may de- 
pend the future renewal or modification of that 
important impost. 

“That in this provisional state of the financial 
arrangements of the country, it appears to this 
house to be most consistent with a due regard to 
the maintenance of public credit and the exi- 
gencies of the public service, not to make any 
material sacrifico of public income in effecting 
such changes as may be deemed advisable in 
other branches of taxation.” 

In the speech with which these proposals were 
followed, Mr. D’Ieraeli complained, that though 
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there was to be a surplus of about £2,000,000, it 


was only assumed in the expectation that the in- 
come-tax should be renewed not merely for three 
years, but an indefinite period beyond them. It 
was now evident that the present ministry in- 
tended to continue it as long as they held office; 
and from their tenacity in this respect, he thought 
that the prospect of relief was indeed a remote 
one. As for the abatements that had been made 
in taxation, they had been mere compromises of 
little value. As for the agricultural distress, it 
still remained unrelieved. Taking in review the 
other financial propositions of the session, Mr. 
D'Israeli observed, that a deficiency of £5,000,000 
would be occasioned by the threatened extinc- 
tion of the income-tax; and if this measure 
should be accomplished, how was the deficiency 
to be met?—it must be either by reducing ex- 
penditure or increasing taxation. The first 
could not be done, and the last had been ren- 
dered hopeless, by the recent abatement of 
£2,000,000 of taxes. He and his friends were 
willing to accede to a total repeal of the window- 
tax, but only on condition that the house-tus 
should be transformed into a complete commu- 
tation. As to the timber duty, he hoped they 
would not persist in their impolitic proposition, 
but would permit the British shipbuilder to build 
his ships in bond. Such was the gist of a speech 
that occupied two hours in its delivery. In re- 
ply, the chancellor of the exchequer declared 
that he could extract no practical suggestion 
from it, except the concluding one— that it 
should be allowed to build ships in bond. Mr. 
D’Israeli’s motion had said, Repeal no taxes; but 
his speech said, Repeal the window-tax uncondi- 
tionally; and then, after the surplus was thus 
disposed of, his (Mr. D’Israeli’s) speech had con- 
cluded with reflections on the necessity of up- 
holding public credit, couched in high-flown lan- 
guage about the empire of the Cwsars with its 
triple crown, the mines of Golconda, pillared 
palanquins, and other things having as little to 
do with the question. The surplus of this year 
did not depend upon the income-tax : it was in- 
dependently of it that the repeal of the more 
urgent burdens had been proposed; while the 
repeal of others would depend upon the settle- 
ment of the question, whether the income-tax 
was to be continued or not. Mr. D’Israeli’s re- 
solutions were negatived by 242 against 129. 

In the reductions of this year upon the customs 
duties were those on timber and coffee, which 
" were brought down to half their previous amount. 
A. proposal was made for the repeal of the malt- 
tax; but as this yielded a revenue of £5,400,000, 
the loss of which would be ruinous to the revenue 
after the late concessions, the motion was nega- 
tived by 258 against 122. After this defeat, the 
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advocates for wholesome drink for the working- 
classes, instead of gin and foreign spirits, moved 
for a repeal of half the amount of the tax upon 
beer, but were in this instance also defeated by 
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a large majority. The same fate attended a mo- 
tion for the remission of the duty on hops. 
Another motion respecting the mode of levying 
duty on home-made spirits taken out of bond, 
although ultimately lost, produced a discourag- 
ing defeat to ministers, as on its first proposal 
the votes of the ministers and opposition were 
equal, so that the question was adjourned only 
by the casting vote of the speaker. 

Such were the chief events of a session which, 
with the exception of the Papal aggression, and 
the ecclesiastical titles bill founded upon it, pre- 
sented scarcely any event of historical import- 
ance. But the great event of public interest, 
the crowning achievement of 1851, was not only 
unconnected with parliamentary proceedings, 
but sufficient to make amends for their poverty. 
We allude to the opening of the Crystal Palace 
in Hyde Park for the exhibition of the industry 
of all nations on the lst of May, of which an ac- 
count will be given in that department of our 
history to which such an event more properly 
belongs. Parliament was prorogued by her 
majesty in person on the 8th of August. 

At the re-assembling of the houses, which oc- 
curred on the 3d of February, 1852, there were 
several indications that the present ministry, 
notwithstanding that retentiveness with which 
they had been twitted by their opponents, held 
office by a precarious tenure. Not the least of 
these symptoms was the removal from office of 
Lord Palmerstov, who was one of the chief sup- 
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porters of the government; and the causes of | with regard to our own country, continue in the 
this removal became the earliest subject of in- | path of peaceable and safe reform, rather than, 
quiry. This explanation was given by Lord | by the adoption of anything discordant with our 
John Russell; and it appeared from it, that the | institutions, run the risk of losing the very liberty 
offence of the secretary for foreign affairs (Lord , for which we make the change. But as to foreign 
Palmerston) had chiefly consisted in approving | countries, there is this to be said, that while we 
of Louis Napoleon’s coup d’étdt, by which he | do not interfere with their domestic concerns— 
had overthrown the republican party in France, | while we abstain from any intemperate judgment 
and paved the way for the establishment of the | on their internal affairs—yet, there is one result 
empire. This, Lord John alleged, was not only | which comes home to us, and imposes upon us a 
putting himself in the place of the crown, but | duty from which we cannot flinch. All these 
giving the moral approbation of England to the | various governments of foreign states, as each 
acts of the president, in direct opposition to our | gets uppermost, send their enemies and opponents 
system of pacific policy towards France. Under | out of the country; and the consequence is, that 
these circumstances, he felt he had no alterna- | we have many who are seeking refuge in England. 
tive, while prime minister, than to advise Lord | In giving them hospitality we are but pursuing 
Palmerston to resign his seals of office. the ancient and known policy of this country; 
Tord John then adverted to the present state | we are but doing that which was celebrated two 
of France, in its relation to the peace and safety | centuries ago.” In concluding this eaplanation 
of England, and thought it would be advisable, | of his pacific and conciliatory plan of policy, the 
while maintaining our friendly relations with | wisdom of which a short time sufficed to demon- 
France, notwithstanding the late changes, to pro- | strate, the premier emphatically wound up the 
pose some augmentation of the estimates. This | conclusion: “I must again repeat, that in any 
was no more than a necessary precaution which | measures we have to take—that in any measures 
every prudent state ought to adopt. “It is im- | which we may have to submit to this house—it 
possible not to see,” he said, “that, in the great ' shall be our object not to increase that unreason- 
changes which have taken place in the world | uble panic, but to alleviate it. It is my persua- 
within these few years, among other arts the art | sion that it is wise at all times to take precautions 
of war has been improved, and that it is neces- | against contingent and possible danger; but, at 
sary when there is, as there always is, a possi- | the same time, I say, there is no reason to sup- 
bility of war, to be prepared for our defence. | pose that anv danger threatens us—that there 18, 
But, really, to see some of the letters which have in fact, no dispute between us and any other 
been published, and to hear some of the language power. I have the happiness to say, that the 
that has been used, it would seem that these two relations of peace exist between this country and 
great nations, so wealthy, so civilized, so enlight- | foreign nations in the fullest degree. J trust 
ened, were going to butcher one another, merely , they may continue to do so; and while I deplore 
to see what would be the effect of percussion- | events which have passed on the continent of 
shells and needle-guns. I trust these fears are | Europe—-events which, 1 fear, were but the too 
only temporary; 1 am convinced the solid and certain consequences of the revolution of 1848— 
deliberate opinion of this country and of this Ido trust that by peace and civilization, by the 
house is for peace—for the continuance of the : intelligence which is daily pouring in on us, by 
most permanent and solid peace.” His lordship the inventions made to improve the condition of 
then adverted to the terrible revolutionary year ; mankind, liberty shall be at length introduced 
1848, and the changes it wrought in Tuscany, | and established, and that, with religion, it shall 
Austria, Hesse, and other states, where demo- | govern the hearts of men, and produce happier 
eratic constitutions were proclaimed, and when | days to mankind.” 
many in that house expressed their joy at the | After an explanatory speech from Lord Palmer- 
tidings. But these democratic governments had | ston upon the subject of his retirement, the at- 
one and all of them been strangled in their birth, | tention of the house was directed to the great 
and the rule of absolute power had been restored. | periodical question of parliamentary reform. This 
“Now, sir,” his lordship asked, “is there no | had been called for in the following paragraphs 
moral to be drawn from this? Does it not show, | of the royal speech at the opening of the session : 
in the first place, that we should not judge hastily | —‘It appears to me that this is a fitting time 
or rashly of events occurring in foreign countries? | for calmly considering whether it may not be 
Does it not show, likewise, that, with respect to | advisable to make such amendments in the act 
ourselves, though it was thought we had not the | of the late reign, relating to the representation 
same degree of liberty as some of those states, we | of the commons in parliament, as may be deemed 
have done wisely to adhere to our ancient insti- | calculated to carry into more complete effect the 
tutions? . . . I trust, therefore, that we shall, , principles upon which that law is founded. 
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“T havo the fullest confidence that in any such 
consideration you will firmly adhere to the ac- 
knowledged principles of the constitution, by’ 
which the prerogatives of the crown, the autho- 
rity of both Houses of Parliament, and the rights 
and liberties of the people, are equally secured.” 

In accordance with this intimation of the pur- 
pose of the government, Lord John Russell an- 
nounced, on the 9th of February, his intended 
bills for further parliamentary reform. He 
proposed to disfranchise the smaller nomination 
boroughs in cases of proved corruption, and to 
make a considerable change in the mode of in- 
quiry into cases of corruption. He also proposed 
to extend the general franchise by lowering the 
established £10 to a £5 qualification for house- 
holds, and to give the county franchise to persons 

‘living without the borough who paid 40s. annually 
of assessed taxes. Upon the qualification for 
members, he proposed that the oaths taken at 
the table of the house should be altered, the chief 
of these alterations being the omission of the 
words “on the faith of a true Christian.” On 
a change of offices held under the crown, vaca- 
tion of the ‘seat and re-election were not to be 
required, Aud lastly, although he did not pro- 
pose to alter the county franchise in Ireland, he 
wished to reduce that for cities and boroughs 
from £8 to £5. 

After some discussion, in which it was mani- 
fest that the subject of parliamentary reform for 
the present had a very inferior degree of interest 
—that some other measure occupied the thoughts 
of the house—leave was given to bring in this 
reform bill at the specified period of three weeks 
afterwards. During the interval, the militia bill 
was brought in, by, which the overthrow of the 
ininistry was occasioned. 

This bill was explained by Lord John Russell 
in a committee of the whole house, on the 16th 
of February. It was a matter of vital import- 
ance, as it concerned the national defence at a 
time when war, and even invasion, might have 
been apprehended, in consequence of the recent 
political changes in France. These were fully 
stated by his lordship as the causes of his present 
proposal, and he alluded to the facility with which 
Britain might now be invaded, from the changcs 
produced by steam navigation. After stating the 
necessity of increasing our standing army, and 
concentrating our troops that were scattered over 
the colonies, his lordship announced the design 
of the ministry togstablish a local in preference 
to a regular militia. The plan was as follows :— 
Two-thirds of the officers were to be appointed 
by the lord-lieutenants, one field-officer in each 
corps, and the others to be appointed by the 
crown. <A qualification for officers of a certain 
amount of landed property was to be dispensed 
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with Of the men, it was proposed that instead 
of limiting the standard to 18 and 30 years of 
age, as under theold local militia act, the limits 
of the ballot should, in tho first year be from 
20 to 23 years of age, and in the second, from 20 
to 25; but any persons between 20 and 30 might 
volunteer, who should serve one year less than 
those drawn by ballot. Lord John then proceeded 
to detail the manner in which this militia army 
was to be combined. In the first year it was 
proposed that its number should not be less than 
70,000 men, its expenses to be less than £200,000; 
in the second year the number should be raised 
to 100,000 men, and afterwards to 150,000, with 
proportionally increased expenses. In conclu-. 
sion, he declared that, from the present aspect of 
affairs, it was evident some such force was needed ; 
and he expressed his confidence that, whether his 
measure was accepted or not, he had laid the 
foundation of a force for the defence of the 
country. 

The necessity of a national defence was felt by 
the dullest and advocated by the most economical, 
and therefore the house was at one upon this 
point. But was a militia the most effectual of 
defences? and was the present form of preparing 
it the best? Upon these points Lerd Palmerston 
spoke fully. He first adverted to the suggestion 
of Mr. Cobden, that our navy was sufficient for 
the purpose, and he showed that upon any point 
of our coast, whose full extent it was impossible 
to cover, a hostile army might be landed. A 
land force, therefore, like the present, was the 
best—one dormant in peace, but ready to act with 
regular troops in time of war; but he thought it 
would be better to retain the plan of the old regu- 
lar militia, and that the word “local” should be 
left out of the bill, which was also susceptible of 
other important improvements. 

Leave being given to bring in the bill, Lord 
John Russell proposed it with several modifica- 
tions. Substitutes were to be allowed, but only 
taken out of the same lists of the year and county, 
by which strict personal service would be avoided 
on the one hand, and the evasions attendant upon 
hiring substitutes on the other. Her majesty 
should be empowered to call out the force not 
only in the case of actual, but even of apprehended 
invasion; and it should be retained embodied not 
six weeks, but six months after the enemy had 
left our shores, with a further liability to be kept 
on foot for twelve months. Lord Palmerston 
then rose to propose his amendment, of which he 
had previously given notice. He thought there 
was an essential difference between the title of 
the bill and its purport; it confounded the essen- 
tial distinction between a general and _ local 
militia. The danger of an invasion was most 
imminent at the breaking out of a war, and how 
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‘was this to be mot? by having in time of peace a 
considerable force, organized, drilled, armed, and 
equipped, which could be raised at the shortest 
possible notice. But a local militia was not such 
aforce. What the country wanted was a regular 
militia—a force that had existed nearly two cen- 
turies, instead of a local militia, which was only 
an occasional force for a particular emergency. 
He therefore proposed to insert the word “con- 
solidate,” and omit the word “local” in the title 
and languago of the bill, To this, Lord John 
Russell replied, that after some months of con- 
sultation, the government had come to the con- 
clusion that the plan they 
had proposed was the 
best; but if the house 
decided to leave out the 
word “local,” all he could 
say was, that the chair- 
man of the committee and 
Lord Palmerston must 
bring in the bill. Upon 
a division taking place, 
Lord Jghn was outvoted 
by 135 against 126. He 
then declared, according 
to his pledge, that as the 
government had been de- 
feated in bringing in the 
bill according to their own 
form, he must decline the 
responsibility of the mea- 
sure, He had now been 
told by their decision that 
the house had no confi- 
dence in the government, and he moved, that 
the chairman and Lord Palmerston be ordered 
to bring in the militia bill. A scene of noisy 
confusion followed this display of pouting poli- 
tics, and the necessary result followed: the 
ministers resigned office, and the Russell ad- 
ministration was ended. To the Earl of Derby 
was intrusted the task of forming a new admini- 
stration, in which he succeeded. Much anxiety 
was felt to learn the course which the new pre- 
mier meant to pursue in the present crisis both 
of foreign and domestic troubles; and this the 
earl announced in the House of Lords on the 
27th of February. He was firmly bent on main- 
taining the blessings of universal peace, without 
either an ostentatious display of naval and mili- 
tary preparation, or a vain hope of disarming the 
world by casting down all our own defences. He 
would carefully avoid interference with other 
countries in the form of government they might 
be pleased to adopt, and would recognize it, even 
though it should be an absolute red republic. 
But while acting on these conciliatory principles, 
lhe would be anxious to put the country ina safe 
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position against hostile aggression, and on this 
head ho was glad to state, that our navy was 
never in a better condition than at present. As 
for home defence, he avowed his preference to 
the “old constitutional force.” With regard to 
his principles in commerce and finance, he spoke 
with necessary caution; and upon the terrible 
question of protection, which was certain to Be 
brought forward as the test of the new adminis- 
tration, he expressed himself in such terms as 
sufficed to keep both parties in doubt; that, he 
said, referring to the question of a tax on food, 
“could only be solved by the intelligent portion 
of the community;” and 
it was not the intention 
of the government to 
make any proposition on 
tho subject at present: 
The house then _ ad- 
journed to the 12th of 
March. 

On the re-assembling 
of parliament, the gage of 
battle was thrown down. 
This was in the form of 
a petition from certain 
inhabitants of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 
praying for a definite an- 
swer as to whether free 
trade was to be main- 
tained or abandoned. But 
although conjured to an- 
nounce the intentions of 
government on this sub- 
ject, the Earl of Derby still maintained his cau 
tious oracular obscurity. All he would divulge 
was, that this question could only be solved by 
a general election, an event which the forma- 
tion of the present government would materially 
accelerate; and that such a step as the re-imposi- 
tion of a duty on corn could only be taken after 
careful deliberation, and then, not by a bare 
majority, but after an expression of very generat 
concurrence on the part of the country. Although 
these answers were deliberated in both houses, 
and were interpreted by each party according to 
its hopes or fears, no further satisfaction was 
vouchsafed for the present. Another trial was 
made to ascertain the purposes of the new min- 
istry, by the question, at what period they in- 
tended to advise the crown to dissolve the par- 
liament. But here also there was no definite 
answer. The Earl of Derby contented himself 
with stating, that he saw no good reason for an 
immediate dissolution; that the attempt to govern 
the country by a minority was sanctioned by 
example so late as that of Sir Robert Peel, but 
that he had no hesitation in declaring his opinion, 
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that the next autumn ought not to pass without 
calling a new parliament for the expression of the 
national feeling as to the principles on which 
the government of the country should be con- 
ducted. 

After this difficult ordeal had been endured 
repeatedly by the new premier, without commit- 
ting himself either upon his commercial or pro- 
tectionist intentions, the serious business of the 
session commenced with the militia bill, which 
was introduced on the 29th of March, by Mr. 
Spencer Walpole, the home secretary. He stated 
that this country, in its means of defence at least, 
should be on an equality with other nations; but 
that such was not the case at present. There 
were 100,000 men for the army, 30,000 in India, 
15,000 pensioners, 13,500 yeomanry, in all 160,000 
men. But what number of men remained out 
of these for our own defences! Even this was 
not a quarter of the army of Russia, not a half 
of the army of Prussia, not one-third of the army 
of France, and very little more than the army of 
Belgium. But while the British empire compre- 
hends one-sixth of the population, and one-eighth 
of the habitable surface of the globe, we could 
not bring 25,000 soldiers on any one point in 
England, and that then, the rest of the country, 
the metropolis itself, and the queen’s palace, 
would be left to the defence of pensioners and 
police. Even our fleet, too, would be insufficient 
to prevent invasion, as the only ships at present 
in commission were nine vessels of war, five 
frigates, one sloop, nine steamers propelled by 
screw, and eight steamers propelled by paddle. 
Mr. Walpole then detailed the government plan 
of the militia defence, which consisted of the fol- 
lowing particulars :—1. To raise, if possible, with- 
out abandoning the ballot, a force of 80,000 vol- 
unteers, 50,000 being raised for the first, and 
30,000 for the second year, the period of service 
to be five years. 2. To raise these men by 
bounties of £3 or £4. 3. To dispense with the 
property qualifications hitherto required of all 
officers under the rank of major. 4. The num- 
ber of days’ training in the year to be twenty- 
one, the crown having the power to extend it to 
seven weeks, or reduce it to three days. Lastly, 
to make no alteration in the existing law about 
the embodying of the men. As to the expense 
of this national array, Mr. Walpole stated that 
£1,200,000 would be required for bounty and 
equip” \ent; but if spread over five years, it would 
be about “240,000 per annum, except for the 
first , ar, wher ths cost of equipment. and cloth- 
ing would raist * ty £400000, These troops 
being a natios:> «fence, the expenses already 
mentioned should be borne by the public purse, 
except in those districts which could not provide 
their proper quota. 
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This simple and lucid statement, even though 
it had been tenfold more worthy of acceptance, 
could not have escaped from cavil; it was the 
mneasure of a new administration whose course of 
action had hitherto been provokingly concealed, 
and for whose halting, therefore, many were on 
the watch. The bill passed the first stage how- 
ever, and on the second reading, which occurred 
on the 23d of April, the debate of two nights only 
served to strengthen the government, by expos- 
ing the rancorous temper and weak arguments 
of the opposition. It was alleged, that our mili- 
tary contingents in the colonies could be so pared 
down and lessened, as to furnish 15,000 good 
trained soldiers for home service, with a saving 
of from £200,000 to £300,000—that the militia 
force proposed to be raised would cost too much 
—that it would be impracticable to raise the 
men without ballot—that no plan of foreign in- 
vasion could be devised against us which our 
diplomatic agents would be unable to detect— 
and that this militia system, founded on the old 
plan, was unsuitable to the new emergencies of 
modern warfare, Should the apprehended evil 
actually occur. The second reading was passed 
by 355 to 165, a result that showed in a wonder- 
ful degree the confidence that hid already been 
won by the new cabinet. The third reading, 
notwithstanding the objections and amendments, 
which were continued to the close, was passed 
by 187 to 142. 

In the House of Lords, where the subject was 
introduced on the 15th of June, the most pro- 
minent speaker in the debate was the Duke of 
Wellington; and upon a question on which he 
was so completely at home, and sv well entitled 
to speak with authority, he made one of those 
last: public addresses, which the nation would do 
well to lay to heart. It was like the testament 
of the heroic Bruce of Scotland, which he de- 
livered upon his death-bed, and by which the 
land was often defended long after he had passed 
away. ‘I am certainly the last man,” he said, 
“to have any hesitation of opinion as to the re- 
lative advantages of meeting an enemy with dis- 
ciplined, or with undisciplined or half-disciplined 
troops. The things are not to be compared at 
all. With disciplined troops, you are acting 
with a certain degree of confidence that what 
they are ordered to perform they will perform. 
With undisciplined troops you can have no such 
confidence; on the contrary, the chances are that 
they will do the very reverse of what they are 
ordered todo. But we must look a little at the 
state in which we stand at the present moment. 
This country is at peace with the whole world, 
except in certain parts, or on the frontiers of its 
own distant dominions, with which operations 
of war are carried on by means of our peace 
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establishment. I say that peace establishment 
ought to have been effectually provided for long 
ago. If it had been, we should not have needed 
now to be told, as we have been by the noble 
marquis (Lansdowne) about the number of days 
and weeks it will take to train the militia re- 
cruits, or about the futility of expecting any- 
thing to the purpose from troops with their three 
weeks, or their six weeks, or what time it may 
be, of training. We have never, up to this mo- 
meut, maintained a proper peace establishment 
—that is the real truth; and we are now in that 
position in which we find ourselves forced to 
form a peace establishment such as this country 
requires, I tell you, that for the last ten years 
you have never had in your army more men than 
enough to relieve the sentries on duty of your 
stations in the different parts of the world: such 
is the state of your peace establishment at the 
present time, such has been the state of your peace 
_ establishment for the last ten years. . We 
are still at peace with all the world; let us, then, 
have a peace establishment —our constitutional 
peace establishment; and, when you have got 
that, see what you will do next. The noble 
marquis says, he thinks he should prefer an army 
of reserve. An army of reserve! What is an 
army of reserve? Js itan army to cost less than 
£40 each man all round? If he thinks that 
possible, I tell him that we can have no such 
thing. But what I desire—and I believe it is a 
desire the most moderate that can be formed— 
is, that you shall give us, in the first instance, 
the old constitutional peace establishment. When 
we have got that, then you may do what you 
please. The noble marquis says, very truly, 
that these 50,000, or 80,000, or 150,000 militia- 
men won't be fit for service in six months, or 
twelve months, or eighteen months: but I say 
they will be fit, at all events, for some service; 
and certainly they will enable us to employ in 
the field others who are fit for service; and in 
time they will themselves become fit for service. 
In the last war we had in service several regi- 
ments of English militia, and they were in as 
high a state of discipline, and as fit for service, 
as any men I ever saw in my life. It was quite 
impossible to have a body of troops in higher 
order, or in higher discipline, or more fit for dis- 
cipline, than those bodies of British militia were 
at the commencement of the present century up 
to 1810; they were as fine a corps as ever were 
seen; and I say, no doubt these bodies of 50,000 
or 80,000 men, whatever the number may be, 
will be 80 too, in tho coi ‘sc of time. Everything 
has its beginning, and this is a commencement. 
You must make a beginning here, and it will 
take some months before you can form reserve 
regiments. . 
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tion of corps under this act of parliament, they 
will in time become what their predecessors in 
the militia were; and if ever they do become 
what the former militia were, you may rely on 
it they will perform all the services they may be 
required to perform. I recommend you to adopt 
this measure, as the commencement of a comple- 
tion of the peace establishment. It will give 
you a constitutional force, It will not be at first 
or for some time everything we could desire, but 
by degrees it will become what you want—an 
efficient auxiliary force to the regular army.” 
Such was the advice of the highest of all mili- 
tary experience, and the bill passed into law 
without further difficulty. 

During this session, the subject of parliamen- 
tary reform was again brought up in a variety 
of forms, but with little or no immediate result. 
The first motion on the subject was made by 
that indefatigable reformer, Joseph Hume, who 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to extend the 
elective franchise in England and Wales, so that 
every ratepayer of age, a resident in his parish 
for twelve months, and free from mental or legal 
disability, should be entitled to vote for a repre- 
sentative in parliament—that votes should be 
taken by ballot; and that the duration of parlia- 
ment should not exceed three years, His pro- 
posal fared as it had done before, being rejected 
by an immense majority. Another, re-intro- 
duced by Mr. Locke King, for the assimilation 
of the county to the borough franchise, was lost 
by a majority against it of fifty-three. A more 
fortunate measure was that proposed by Lord 
Brougham at an early part of the session in the 
House of Lords, to reduce the fifty days required 
to elapse between a dissolution and the meeting 
of a new parliament to thirty-five days. A bill 
to this effect was passed without opposition. 

A more important subject than any of these 
—that of election bribery and corruption— was 
now brought before parliament; and it soon ap- 
peared that the application was by no means 
premature. An appeal of this nature near the 
close of the last session had heen made against 
St. Albans; and the appointment of a conmis- 
sion of inquiry was followed by the discovery 
of such a system of bribery which had pre- 
vailed for generations in this effete moth-eaten 
borough, that it was forthwith disfranchised, 
and struck out of the election list. But the same 
inquiry showed that the purchasable men of 
Verulam were not the only trespassers in this 
respect: other boroughs were equally corrupt 
and rotten; and during the present session, an 
act was passed extending similar commissions 
to every other place in which the evil was re- 
ported to exist. The dismay which this law 
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necessity for its enactment. By the disfranchise- 
ment of St. Albans and also of Sudbury, four 
seats in parliament were annihilated; and as it 
was judged necessary to keep up the full number 
of the national representation, the government 
wished to create four others in their room. To 
this effect Mr. D’Israeli moved, that two new 
members should be added to the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and two to the southern division of 
Lancashire--and this to be done before the dis- 
solution of the present parliament. In this pro- 
posal, however, the government was defeated by 
a majority of eighty-six. 

The growing importance of our Australasian 
colonies, and the propriety of giving them a re- 
presentative constitution in conformity with that 
of the mother country, had met with a ready 
acquiescence; and it was now the turn of New 
Zealand to have her claims on this head fully con- 
sidered. This lately occupied settlement of Bri- 
tish enterprise had received in 1846 a pro tempore 
constitution which would expire in 1853, and it 
was needful for so important a colony thata new 
and more ample constitution should bein readiness 
to replace the old. Some difficulty, however, was 
found in adapting it to the anomalous character 
of this settlement, where the natives not only 
greatly outnumbered the British settlers, but were 
rapidly advancing in civilization and political 
consequence. To this also was to be added the 
geographical character of the two islands of 
which New Zealand is composed, and the manner 
in which it had been colonized by the detached 
British communities from every part of the 
United Kingdom. The task was undertaken by 
Sir John Pakington, the new secretary for the 
colonial department, and was executed in such 
a manner as to give general satisfaction, so that 
the bill for the New Zealand constitution passed 
easily through both houses. A scheme of such 
difficult legislation is worthy of some detail. It 
was proposed that New Zealand should be con- 
sidered as one colony, but be divided into seven 
provinces, each governed by a superintendent 
appointed by the governor-in-chief, with a salary 
of £500 per annum. Each superintendent was 
to have a legislative council of not fewer than 
nine members, to be entirely elective; while the 
qualification of the electors, whether settlers or 
natives, was to consist of either a freehold worth 
£50, or a house—if in the town, worth £10 a 
year, and if in the country, worth £5—or house- 
hold property with an unexpired term of three 
years, worth £10 a year. Whether the members 
of these provincial councils should be salaried 
was a question left to the central legislature. 
Fourteen subjects were specified upon which these 
councils were to be prohibited from legislating. 
At the end of every four years, new councils 
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were to be elected. The central legislature was 
to consist of the governor-in-chief as- head, and 
two chambers; the members of the upper cham- 
ber to be appointed by the crown during plea- 
sure, and those of the lower to be elective, the 
privilege of election being held on the same 
terms as that for the provincial councils. The 
number of members for the upper chamber was 
to be not less than ten, nor more than fifteen, at 
the discretion of the governor-in-chief; for the 
lower chamber, not less than twenty-five, nor 
more than forty. This central parliament was 
to have a five years’ duration, and its enactments 
were to overrule those of the provincial legisla- 
tures. A civil list was to be established, of which 
£12,000 a year was to be reserved for the salaries 
of the superintendents, and £7000 a year for 
native purposes. Finally, the local legislature 
should have full power, from time to time, to 
enact changes in the constitution, with consent of 
the crown. 

Such were the chief proceedings of the session 
previous to the dissolution of parliameut; and 
although it was alleged that the Derby adminis- 
tration had done little morethan carrying through 
those measures that had already been prepared 
to their hand, it was still felt that much business 
had been transacted, and transacted ably as well 
as successfully. Besides those changes, several 
improvements were effected in the courts of law 
and equily, the common law courts, the county 
courts, and the court of chancery, by which 
their processes were simplified, and their vexa- 
tious delaysabbreviated. Several sanitary regu- 
lations were also passed for supplying the me- 
tropolis with water, and abolishing the practice 
of intramural interments. On the Ist of July, 
parliament was prorogued by her majesty in 
person, previous to its dissolution, which was 
announced the day after. 

The first meeting of the new parliament 
occurred on the 4th of November, when the 
Hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre was elected speaker 
of the House of Commons, and the royal speech 
was delivered on the llth; but in the House of 
Lords one place was vacant which it may take 
centuries to fill, We allude to the death of the 
Duke of Wellington, at Walmer Castle, on the 
14th of September. His grace was already in 
his eighty-fourth year—and with what important 
events both in war and politics had that long- 
extended life been crowded! This bereavement 
formed the first announcement, the commencing 
mournful note of her majesty’s address; and the 
following words, in which it was intimated, were 
something far beyond the language of established 
usage or political compliment :—“ I cannot meet 
you for the first time after the dissolution of par- 
liament, without expressing my deep sorrow, in 
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which I am sure you will participate, that your | 
deliberations can no longer be aided by the 
counsels of that illustrious man whose great 
achievements have exalted the name of England, 
and in whose loyalty and patriotism the interests 
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of my throne and of my people ever found an 
unfailing support. I rely with confidence on 
your desire to join with me in taking such steps 
as may mark your sense of the irreparable loss 
which the country has sustained by the ‘death of 
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Arthur, Duke of Wellington.” It was the touch- 
ing spectacle of the sovereign of the realm bewail- 
ing the decease of the best support of her throne 
—of the hero whose firm unswerving loyalty had 
been so tenderly mixed with an almost paternal 
affection. The deep grief of all parties and classes 
throughout the nation—the eulogiums in parlia- 
ment—the funeral of the illustrious deceased, in 
which the whole country bewailed their loss as 
one of the greatest of national calamities—and 
the monuments which have been erected to his 
memory, attest the cordiality with which the 
royal advice was received, and the unanimous 
enthusiasm with which it was fulfilled. 

But there were stern political questions at 
hand to dry up the public tears, and introduce 
other feelings than those of funereal sorrow. The 
smothered indignation which the doubtful lan- 
guage of the cabinet had excited about their in- 
tentions upon free trade and finance broke out 
afresh, and the combat was opened anew. This 
conflict was commenced on the 23d of November, 
by Mr. C. Villiers, who proposed his resolutions 
inthe House of Commons to the following effect: 
— ‘That it is the opinion of this house, that the 
improved condition of the country, and particu- 
larly of the industrious classes, is mainly the 
result of recent commercial legislation, and 
especially of the act of 1846, which established 
the free admission of foreign corns; and that that 
act was a wise, just, and beneficial measure. That 
it is the opinion of this house, that the mainten- 
ance and further extension of the policy of free 
trade, as opposed to that of protection, will best 
enable the property and industry of the nation 
td bear the burdens to which they are exposed, | 





and will most contribute to the general prosperity, 
welfare, and contentment of the people. That 
this house is ready to take into its consideration 
any measures consistent with the principles of 
these resolutions which may be laid before it by 
her majesty’s ministers.” If taunts not only bit- 
ter, but in many cases justly merited, could have 
extracted a distinct avowal from ministers of 
their future intentions about protection, the 
speech of Mr. Villiers might have shaken them 
from their ambiguity, and made them speak 
plainly out. On the other hand, it was objected 
by Lord Palmerston, that the present resolutions 
were too humbling, and that if eagerly pressed, 
they would probably be rejected. What he de- 
sired therefore was a middle course, embodied 
in the following amendment :— 

“That it is the opinion of this house, that the 
improved condition of the country, and especially 
of the industrious classes, is mainly the result of 
recent legislation, which has established the prin- 
ciple of unrestricted competition, has abolished 
taxes imposed for purposes of protection, and has 
thereby diminished the cost and increased the 
abundauce of the principal articles of the food of 
the people. 

“That it is the opinion of this house, that this 
policy, firmly maintained and prudently extended, 
will best enable the industry of the country to 
bear its burdens, and will thereby most surely 
promote the welfare and contentment of the 
people. 

“That this house will be ready to take into 
consideration any measure consistent with these 
principles, which, in pursuance of her majesty’s 
gracious speech and recommendation, may be 
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laid beforeit.” After a long debate, in which two 
adjournments occurred, these resolutions were 
agreed to by a majority of 468 to 53, the only 
alteration made in them being these words in the 
second, “without inflicting on any important in- 
terest,” which were interposed after the words, 
“prudently extended.” In this way, the policy 
of free trade received the full sanction of the 
House of Commons; and the Earl of Derby was 
encouraged to express his hope, that by this 
decision the question was finally set to rest. 
This hope was ratified by the decision of the 
lords, before whom the subject was brought on 
the 3d of December, and who agreed unanimously, 
that “this house adheres to the commercial system 
recently established, and would view with regret 
any attempt to disturb its operations, or impede 
its progress,” 

In the meantime, events had been occurring 
in France which were destined most materially 
1o influence the political relations between that 
country and Great Britain. On the 6th of De- 
cember, the astounding fact was announced in 
both Houses of Parliament, that Prince Louis 
Napoleon, late President of France, was now its 
emperor, and that he had been elected to this 
highest of places by the suffrages of 8,000,000 of 
voters, being almost the entire adult male popu- 
lation of the country. Accustomed as we had 
been to the strange and sudden mutations of the 
French government, so that we had ceased to 
wonder at them, this event so transcended all 
British calculation, that at first men could not 
believe the tale, notwithstanding the overwhelm- 
ing huzzas of the election, and the substantial 
deeds of imperial power with which it was im- 
mediately followed. 

We have already mentioned the singular man- 
ner in which this most incomprehensible of man- 
kind succeeded, though with an inferior title, to 
almost all the kingly power of the deposed Louis 
Philippe. Invading France with nothing but 
his carpet-bag, he extinguished in a twinkling 
the strong rival claims of the two Bourbon 
families, and reduced to a mere question of days 
or hours his own final occupation of their throne. 
No one who had considered either the character 
of the nation, or the tendencies of the Celtic races, 
could believe that France would long remain a 
republic; with them, it must be at best a tem- 
porary expedient, either to recover from an uni- 
versal anarchy or to avoid it. In a republic, 
every man must have a voice—and what would 
that be in France!! A republic indeed had suc- 
ceeded the overthrow of monarchy, but all its 
subsequent proceedings only showed the restless- 
ness of the people, their unfituess for representa- 
tive government, their ignorance of what consti- 
tates personal and individual liberty, and the in- 
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nate craving by which the Celt is distinguished 
for that patriarchal irresponsible rule and guid- 
ance which constitutes the chief element of his 
political being. The whole nation was soon 
weary of brawling senates, and divisive councils 
that ended in nothing, and this more especially 
when they had now a Napoleon at hand. And 
no one knew better than he the time when and 
the mode in which the opportunity should be 
seized. In his uncle’s oracular language, the 
“‘ pear was ripe,” and he now proceeded to pluck 
it. Even his enemies too had prepared the way, 
by endeavouring to lessen his authority, and place 
the army under the control of the assembly. In 
this way, the assembly threw the army into the 
hands of the president, and sealed their own 
doom, which was to be effected by one of those 
dramatic movements so congenial to a French 
imagination—by a coup d’étdt. Accordingly, at 
day-break, on the 2d of December, 1851, those 
Parisians who were awake saw the city wall cov- 
ered with papers, and on rubbing their eyes, they 
found that they were proclamations, dated from 
the palace of the Elysée, announcing to them that 
the assembly was dissolved, that the council of 
state was dissolved, that universal suffrage was 
re-established, and the state of siege decreed 
throughout the first military division. The new 
plan of government was then proposed; and that 
the people might know what it meant, as well as 
be enabled to guess its final purpose, it was re- 
; commended by the new Napoleon in the follow- 
ing language: ‘‘This system, created by the first 
| consul in the beginning of the present ‘century, 
has already given to France repose and prosperity. 
It guarantees them still. Such is my profound 
conviction. If you partake it, declare so by your 
suffrages. If, on the contrary, you prefer a gov- 
ernment without force, monarchical or republi- 
can, borrowed from some chimerical future, 
reply in the negative. Thus, then, for the first 
time since 1804, you will vote with complete 
knowledge of the fact, and knowing for whom 
and for what you vote.” 

To this proclamation, which burst upon his 
friends and enemies like a thunderbolt, the presi- 
dent had made only three men privy; these were 
M. de St. Arnaud, minister of war; M. de Morny, 
representative of the people; and M. de Maupas, 
prefect of police, who were all ready to perform 
their assigned parts in this strange political 
drama. The bold proclamation was accompanied 
with still bolder action; for at a few minutes 
after six o'clock on the same morning, and even 
before the bill-stickers had commenced their 
office, the troops were placed at their posts, the 
agents of police were in motion; and at one and 
the same instant, over the whole city, every per- 
son whose registance to the new state of things 
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was apprehended, was arrested, hurried from his | banded; and that the sanctions of religion might 
bed into a carriage in waiting, and whirled away | be secured both for past and future proceedings, 
he knew not whither; so that in twenty minutes, | the Pantheon was restored to its original Chris- 
Paris was utterly emptied of its choice republi- | tian destination as the church of St, Genevidve, 
cans and agitators, some of them holding the | by a decree of the already all-powerful president. 


highest distinction for their 


past services and influence. _ te ee 
The assembly made a despe- (ao ~~ nr, 
rate rally to vindicate their eae _. gaat: oe : 


author ity,and met at an early 
hour in a different building, 
their own being occupied by 
soldiers; and there they de- 
clared Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte a traitor, and deprived 
him of all authority as pre- 
sident of the republic; but 
in a few minutes after, they 
were marched as prisoners 
through the streets, and shut 
up in the barracks of the 
Quai d’ Orsay. Thus the 
whole authority of France, 
which all Europe had recog- 
nized, was ignominiously 


cooped up in a barrack-yard. a, Oe Oe ne So 


The members were offered MONSTIR BARRICADE AT THE PorTE 8T, DenI4, Paris,—llustz sted London News, 1851. 
their liberty, on condition of 
offering no resistance to the president’s measures; | And now for the voting in of the new consti- 





but although they refused these terms, they were | tution, the terms of which were already under- 
all, with the exception of fourteen, set free a few | stood both from past experience and recent pro- 
days afterwards. clamations! But what otherwise than a general 

In this way, by a deed more deeply planned ! assent could be eapected, especially as the army 
and more daringly and skilfully executed than | had already proclaimed their choice, and were 
anything which Napoleon the Great or Crom- | ready to maintain it? Even those, however, who 
well had attempted, France was revolutionized, were superior to such fears, were equally ready 
and fitted for the rnle of a master. During that ! to vote for Louis Napoleon; and the reasons for 
day, Paris looked on stupified and motionless, | this step, as announced by M. de Montalembert 





but on the morning of the 3d, the cry of “To arms!” | in his justification for taking it, might have been 
was heard, the people began to muster for the | re-echoed by all the wise and reflective in France. 
fight, and street barricades were thrown up to | “If Louis Napoleon were unknown,” he thus 
the amount of several hundreds. Of these, the | wrote in his public declaration, ‘I would un- 
largest and strongest was at the Porte St. Denis, | doubtedly hesitate to confer on him such a force 
across the corner of the street of that name, skil- | and such a responsibility. But without entering 
fully constructed of huge paving-stones, beams ‘here into an appreciation of his policy for the 
of timber, and overturned waggons, and which last three years, I recall to mind the great re- 
was assailed by infantry, cuirassiers, and lancers, , ligious acts which marked his government as long 
backed by a heavy cannonade, before it could be as the two powers agreed together—the liberty 
stormed. But skilled though the Parisians were of instruction guaranteed; the pope restored by 
in the war of civic insurrection, the troops had _ French arms; its councils, synods, and the pleni- 
been so skilfully disposed, that every attempt at | tude of its dignity given back to the church; the 
resistance was quelled almost as soon as it com- ; number of its colleges, its communities, and works 
menced. No scruples also withheld the soldiers | of charity gradually increased. I seek in vain 
from the full execution of their task, so that be- | elsewhere for asystem or force able to guarantee 
sides the deaths occasioned by actual conflict, | to us the preservation and development of such 
citizens, whether singly or in groups, were fired | benefits. Isee only the gaping gulf of victori- 
at and struck down, wherever they presented a ous socialism.” The result of these mingled 
mark. After this, the last and most formidable | motives of fear and favour was shown in the 
source of resistance, the national guard, was dis- | great national poll, in which 7,439,219 votes wero 
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in favour of the president, with increased power 
for ten years, while only 640,737 were against 
him. 

On the establishment of the new government, 
unmistakeable symptoms appeared of the resto- 
ration of the old Napoleonic rule. The symbols 
of republicanism were to be removed, and con- 
demned as treasonable and anarchical. The 
words liberté, egalité, fraternité, which figured 
on most of the public buildings, were therefore 
denounced by proclamation as incentives to pub- 
lic revolt, by reminding the people of successful 
insurrections, and ordered to be erased. In like 
manner, the trees of liberty, which were declared 
to be dried up and decayed sticks, were ordered 
to be cut down or rooted up. Certain living 
trees of liberty were in like manner disposed of, 
by several hundreds of obnoxious persons being 
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which rankled the most in French feeling was 
the defeat of Waterloo, and it was thought that 
the new emperor would be compelled to signalize 
his reign by an attempt to avenge it. One guar- 
antee, indeed, the country had for a continued 
peace, in a speech of the emperor himself at his ac- 
cession; he had declared that he was sovereign only 
by the voice of the people, and not by hereditary 
right to the throne; that he distinctly recognized 
all the governments that had existed in France 
since 1814; that he recognized the acts of these 
governments; and that he acknowledged the 
solidarity of his government as succeeding the 
others. These were guarantees, so far as they 
could go, of his purpose to continue those ami- 
cable relations which had subsisted so long be- 
tween France and Britain; but who could tell 


; what necessities might compel him to yield to 


banished to Cayenne or Algeria, or imprisoned | those warlike impulses which were so congenial 


in the fortress of Ham without the ceremony of 
atrial, But with all this severity, the general pro- 
ceedings of the president were of such a popular 
character, that all lovers of order and settled gov- 
ernment (and in France they now constituted an 
immense majority) thought that too much power 


to the French character? Even the possibility 
of an invasion might now be more certain than 
before. It was not difficult therefore for the 
British parliament to agree to that proposal for 
strengthening our naval defences which had been 
made in the earlier part of the year. Accordingly, 


could not be conferred on one who used it so be- | it was carried without a dissenting vote, that 6000 
nignantly and wisely. The effect of this feeling | additional men should be employed in the sea 
was shown with true French rapidity, and in a | service till the 31st of March, 1853; that a Chan- 
few months a general desire was felt to convert | nel fleet and a screw fleet should be established; 
the president into an emperor Itseemed to them | and that £100,000 should be granted for the ex- 
as if the mere name of Napoleon was insufficient, | penses of steam machinery. Additional estimates 
and of no meaning, unless coupled with the im- | were also voted for the ordnance service. 

perial title. At length all was in such readiness; The stability of the Derby administration was 
for the change, that a meeting of the senate was | now to be tried upon the question of financial 
convoked in November, 1852, for the purpose of | re-adjustment, upon which they could no longer 
framing a senatus consultum for the empire; and | mamtain their cautious silence. Their plan was 
there the president was proclaimed emperor, | accordingly developed by Mr. D’Israeli, the 
under the title of Napoleon III., and the im- j; chancellor of exchequer, on the 3d of December, 
perial dignity made hereditary in his direct de- | in an eloquent speech of five hours’ length. Into 
scendants, or failing issue, in the descendants of ! its long details, however, it is unnecessary to 
his uncle’s brothers, whomsoever he might be | enter, as both plan and supporters were swamped 


pleased to adopt. The public voting for the em- 
pire, which commenced on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, and was continued for several days, con- 


in the attempt. The new chancellor had devoted 
himself heart and soul to the task, and had de- 
vised a financial scheme by which all former ones 


firmed this decision of the senate by 7,824,189 , were to be surpassed as well as superseded; but 


votes, while only 253,145 were against it. Be its 
permanency what it may, no national choice 





it pleased no one and effected nothing. The de- 
bate was continued during four nights by suc- 


could be more universally or distinctly intimated. | cessive adjournments, and the government was 


A new comet had thus risen in the political 
horizon of Europe “with fear of change perplexing 
monarchs;” and by no country was this apprehen- 
sion more keenly felt than by Britain. It was re- 
membered, that of all her military disasters, that 


| defeated by a majority of 305 against 286. 


Resignation after such a defeat was unavoidable, 
and accordingly, the Earl of Derby and his col- 
leagues repaired to Osborne, and gave up their 
offices into her majesty’s hands, 
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Formation of a new administration—Re-assembling of parliament—-Attack on the new ministry—Motion for a 


remonstrance against the religious persecutions in Tuscany—Discussion of our relations with France--The 
Maynooth question—Inquiry demanded into the education of Maynooth college—Motion on the subject nega- 
tived in the commons by an amendment—A. committee of inquiry on Maynooth education appointed by the 
House of Lords—Reasons adduced fur and against the inquiry—Canadian clergy reserves bill—Parliamentary 
debate on the subject—The bill passed—The Jewish disabilities bill—It is revived by the election of Mr. Salo- 
mons to a seat in parliament—Bill for the removal of disabilities lost in the lords—Government plan of educa- 
tion proposed by Lord John Russell—His detail of the plan and its advantages—Comprehensive character of 
the plan—Permission given for an educational bill to be introduced—Nothing furtber effected—Finance— 
Resolutions proposed by the chancellor of exchequer in connection with the national debt—Their introduction 
into parliament approved of—Snccess of the chancellor’s financial exposition—Popular character of his plan 
of retrenchment—A stand made against the continuation of the income-tax—The chancellor’s bill passed 
through the commons—Opposition to it from the lords on account of the income-tax-—Various obstacles to 
the bill —I¢ finally passes—Motion for the repeal of taxes on knowledge—One out of three resolutions carried 
—Increase of nunneries in England and Wales—Suspicions of their coercive character—Motion to facilitate 
the recovery of personal liberty among their inmates in certain cases-—Statements of the despotic character 
of these institutions—The bill negatived—Counter-motion against the Protestant Established Church of Ire- 
land—Fallacious arguments by which the motion is supported—Answer to these arguments by Lord John 
Russell—The bill rejected—-Bill to alter and amend the laws of church rates—A counter-motion brought 
forward—Both are negatived—Registration of assurances bill—Its previous frequent failures—It passes a 
third reading, but is withdrawn—Charitable trusts bill passed—Question of the transportation of our con- 
victs—Impossibility of finding a new penal settlement—Secondary punishments substituted for transporta- 
tion—Attention of parliament called to India affairs—Statement of the defects of our India government— 


Bill introduced for their renoval—Lord Macaulay’s statement on India affairs—The bill passed. 


NEW administration was formed 
by a combination of the Whig 
party and the followers of Sir 
Robert Peel, having at their head 
the Earl of Aberdeen as first lord 
te of the treasury; Mr. Gladstone, 
hancaliog of the exchequer; with Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord John Russell, and the Duke of New- 
castle for the home, foreign, and colonial secre- 
taries, &c. The Earl of Aberdeen announced 
the line of policy he meant to follow, the princi- 
pal particulars of which were, that he would en- 
deavour to maintain the general peace of Europe 
without relaxing those defensive measures 80 re- 
cently adopted and too long neglected; and that 
at home, he would maintain and extend free- 
trade principles, and pursue the commercial and 
financial system of the late Sir Robert Peel. The 
measures of the government would be conserva- 
tive as well as liberal, for both were essentially 
necessary in the present state of things. 

The Christmas recess being ended, parliament 
re-assembled on the 10th of February. In the 
House of Lords, the signal of onset against the 
new ministry was given by the Earl of Derby, 
in a question with which he had often himself 
been assailed, but had found difficult or incon- 
venient to answer; he asked Lord Aberdeen, 
what measures were intended for the session, and 





urged the premier to lay a statement of them be- 
fore the house. To this the latter replied, that 
he had already stated the general principles on 
which government would proceed, and as for the 
particular measures, they would be announced 
in the House of Commons. This was accordingly 
done on the same day by Lord John Russell. 
The first business into which parliament entered, 
was to discuss the propriety of a proposal made 
by Mr. Kinnaird to address the queen on the sub- 
ject of the persecution of the Protestants in Tus- 
cany. There, it was declared, a systematic course 
of religious persecution had been established ; and 
the last instance of this nature, the imprisonment 
of the family of the Madiais, had roused the resent- 
ment of Protestant Britain, so that the public 
demand for our government to interpose was 
both loud and influential. The motion of Mr. 
Kinnaird proposed a remonstrance on the part 
of Great Britain, in concert with the Protestant 
governments of Prussia and Holland, for putting 
a stop to this religious tyranny. The house was 
recommended to leave this question in the hands 
of government, which had already remonstrated on 
the subject; and accordingly the motion was with- 
drawn. Another subject of discussion, brought 
forward by Mr. D'Israeli, was that of our rela- 
tions with France, There was still a profound 
peace between the two countries, while our 
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armaments were continuing to be increased; and 
he wished to have a frank explanation from gov- 
ernment as to how its foreign policy in this 
important case was to be conducted, ‘To this it 
was answered, that we were on terms of intimate 
friendship with France, and would not interfere 
with its domestic concerns; that the virulent 
language used by our platform orators against 
the emperor was highly reprehensible; and that 
the increase of our armaments was only a wise 
precaution, when we recollected on what slight 
occasions, at such a period 
as this, unexpected hos- 
tilitiesmightoccur. Here 
the discussion termi- 
nated. 

After the late Papal 
aggression, it could not 
be expected that the May- 
nooth question, so often 
the subject of keen debate 
in both houses, would be 
allowed to pass over un- 
disturbed. At one time 
the propriety of endowing 
the college, at another 
the character of its edu- 
cation, was the subject of 
angry question both with- 
in doors and without. 


On the 22d of Febru- N 
\ 


ary it was awakened into SS 


full vigour, by a motion 
of Mr. Spooner, for a 
committee of the whole house to consider the act 
relating to Maynooth College. He had pre- 
viously overtured upon the subject; but his facts, 
he complained, while uncontradicted, had been 
met with abuse, and the imputation of selfish 
motives. He now demanded inquiry into the 
character of the books from which its teaching 
was derived, and the effects of that teaching; 
aud he proceeded to show from the text-books 
that were used, and from recent proceedings of 
the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, that the 
college had not corresponded to the expectations 
and intentions of the founders. The motion of 
Mr. Spooner was met by an amendment of Mr. 
Scholefield, in which he moved that the consi- 
deration of the committee should be extended to 
“all enactments now in force, whereby the re- 
venue of the state is charged in aid of any eccle- 
siastical or religious purposes whatsoever, with 
a view to the repeal of such enactments.” This 
counter-proposal, like a wedge, split the Protes- 
tantism of the house into its two antagonist divi- 
sions of state church and dissenterism, from 
whose contention Popery had ere now derived 
ita strongest chance of safety. The debate was 
Vor IV. 
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continued by adjournment over the 24th of 
February, and the 2d of March; and the damag- 
ing effect of the amendment was conspicuous 
throughout, and resolved itself chiefly into the 
question whether churches should be endowed 
or not. The original motion was defeated by a 
division of 192 against 162, and the amendment 
upon which the debate was continued was ne- 
gatived by 262 to 68. 

The subject, thus set to rest in the House of 
Commons for a season, was taken up by the lords 
on the 18th of April, in 
consequence of the Earl 
of Winchelsea moving 
for a committee “to in- 
quire into the system 
of education pursued at 
Maynooth.” His lord- 
ship traced the late Papal 
insult to our sovereign, 
and indeed most of the 
evils of Popery, to the 
canon law, according to 
which the pope assumed 
temporal as well as spirit- 
ual authority over the 
subjects of other sove- 
reigns; and he showed 
by extracts from books 
~ 2 and documents on the 
, Fi Papacy, that the canon 
law, and the doctrines it 
inculcates, were taught at 
Maynooth. It was high 
time therefore, he thought, that such a system of 
education should be suppressed. Lord Aberdeen, 
who replied, observed that a commission had made 
in 1826 a full inquiry into the subject, followed 
by a most elaborate report; and that this had 
been thought sufficient to supersede the necessity 
of the present proposal: but as public opinion 
had demanded the inquiry, he would not check 
it, and he believed that it would redound to the 
advantage and credit of the college. But he ob- 
jected to the proposed select committee, and de- 
sired a fair and impartial inquiry by able and 
independent men, on which account he would 
propose the following amendment, of which he 
had previously given notice :—‘‘ That an humble 
address be presented to her majesty, praying 
that her majesty will be graciously pleased to 
issue a commission to inquire into the manage- 
ment and government of the college of May- 
nooth, the discipline and the course of studies 
pursued therein; algo into the effects produced 
by the increased grants conferred by parliament 
in 1845,” 

As dissenterism was not to be found in the 
British peerage, there was no word in the debate 
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about the disestablishment of churches, and the 
All was 


therefore left to the question, whether Popery 


blessings of the voluntary principle. 


should continue to enjoy its state endowments 
or be left to shift for itself. The chief arguments 


used in favour of the Maynooth grant were, that 


it went far to break the Protestant ascendency 
in Ireland, which had been so fertile in political 


contention—that the system of education pur- 
sued at Maynooth was precisely that which was 
necessary to form a Roman Catholic priest— 


and that the proposed inquiry would produce 
nothing but misunderstanding, mischief, and dis- 


cord. On the other hand, it was alleged, that 
the grant had produced no improvement in the 
character of the Irish priesthood; that it trained 
a greater number of priests than were needed in 
the present reduced state of Irish Popery; and 
that the persons educated there would never rest 
until they had effected the overthrow of Protes- 
tantism. The nature of the inquiry was also a 


subject of debate, some preferring a committee, 


according to the original motion, and others a 
comniission, according to Lord Aberdeen’samend- 
Against the latter mode of inquiry it 


ment. 
was objected by the Earl of Derby, that the per- 
sons composing it must derive their views from 
parties who were connected with the institution, 
in which case, even if they were perfectly im- 
partial men, still they would give the house only 
partial evidence. The inquiry ought to be on 


oath; but commissioners would have no power 


to examine on oath, or to compel witnesses to 
answer. 


ment adopted. In this way the Maynooth ques- 
tion was set aside for future altercation. 

The Canadian clergy reserves bill was another 
Protestant question that had already occasioned 
much contention. When the province of Canada 
had been divided in 1791 into two parts, an act 
was passed, that whenever the crown should dis- 
pose of waste lands, one-seventh of their value 
should be reserved for the support of the Protes- 
tant clergy. But during the fifty years that suc- 
ceeded, complaints had been made that this 
seventh had been unfairly distributed, and that 
the clergy of the established churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland had received the larger share. 
In consequence of the quarrels between the legia- 
lative council and the house of assembly which 
this subject of complaint occasioned, and their 
appeal to the home legislature, an act had been 
passed in 1840, when the upper and lower pro- 
vinces were united. By this act it was decreed, 
that the one-fourth of the church land already 
sold should be considered as belonging to the 
churches of England and Scotland, in the pro- 
portion of two to one; that of the remaining 
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The original motion was thrown out 
by 110 against 53, and Lord Aberdeen’s amend- 
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three-fourths, one-half should be considered as 
belonging to the churches of England and Scot- 
land in the proportion of two to one; and with 
regard to the other half of the three-fourths, it 
should be left to the disposal of the Governor- 
general of Canada and the executive council, for 
the purposes of religious worship and education. 
But since 1840, the population of Canada had 
more than doubled. and the condition of the 
colony was materially altered. The bill, there- 
fore, which was now introduced into the com- 
mons by Mr. F. Peel, was for the purpose of 
giving the Canadian legislature the power, if it 
thought fit, of altering the existing arrangement, 
the matter being not of imperial, but wholly and 
exclusively of colonial concern. 
Leave being given to bring in this bill, an ani- 
mated discussion followed, especially on the 4th 
of March, upon its second reading. On this 
occasion it was argued by its opponents, that 
these reserves had from the beginning been set 
apart and dedicated to the service of religion— 
the Protestant religion in Canada; and could 
not now be diverted from the purpose even by 
parliament itself, without committing a mortal 
sin. And granting that Canada possessed the 
right of self-control, still the act of the imperial 
parliament was binding upon it. With regard 
to the policy of the measure, that too was con- 
demned; for if the loyal Upper Canadians should 
renounce their allegiance, and annex their coun- 
try to the United States, the original grant 
would nevertheless be rigidly enforced by the 
American law. And would it be wise or prudent 
to show to loyal subjects of the British crown, who 
were attached to their church, that the monarchy 
of England disregarded obligations which a re- 
public was willing to respect? Lastly, those 
pioneers of civilization, the Protestant mission- 
aries of Canada, were supported by the fund 
which this bill would alienate from them, while 
the Canadian Roman Catholics themselves would 
deprecate the alienation, as such a measure 
would endanger their own endowments. To 
this it was answered, that the act of 1840 had 
not been received by the Canadiaus as a final 
measure, and that the words “Protestant clergy,” 
in that of 1791, were not limited to the clergy of 
the Church of England. All questions affecting 
religious endowments in a colony were essentially 
local, and, according to the rules of our colonial 
policy, should be dealt with by the local legisla- 
ture. And when we had given self-government 
to Canada, were we not to respect that right? 
The second reading passed by a large majority, 
and the third came on upon the llth of April. 
On this occasion, when Mr. Walpole moved to 
defer the reading for six months, the Roman 
Catholic interest in the question was brought 
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into full discussion. The house had been told, 
he said, that the great object of the measure was 
to give the Canadian legislature the fullest power 
over all matters of purely local concern. But 
when the bill was examined in committee, it 
appeared not to be confined to these matters: 
it extended to investments made in this country, 
and enabled the Canadian legislature to deal with 
these investments, although they affected no 
local interests;—and further, that endowments 
to Roman Catholics could not be touched with- 
out the authority of the imperial parliament, 
while endowments to Protestants in Canada 
could be dealt with and destroyed by a majority 
of the Canadian legislature alone. The third 
reading was carried by 288 to 208. 

In the House of Lords, the second reading of 
the bill was moved on the 22d of April. The 
Bishop of Exeter moved an amendment “that the 
bill be not read for six months,” upon the plea 
that the bill could only pass, if parliament would 
reserve a guarantee that the clergy reserves 
should not be secularized; and he adduced a 
long array of precedents to prove that the im- 
perial parliament has power to control the 
colonial parliaments. This amendment, how- 
ever, was withdrawn in consequence of a pro- 
posal of the Earl of Derby, by which the mode 
of contest was altered. ILis lordship, instead of 
giving the bill a distinct negative, would content 
himself with moving in committee certain pro- 
positions that would give the Canadian legisla- 
ture more extensive power than had been done 
by the act of 1791, but, at the same time, main- 
taining inviolate and for ever all the appropria- 
tions for the Church of Scotland or the Church 
of England. On this understanding the bill be- 
ing read a second time without a division, the 
House of Lords went into committee, and the 
earl produced his promised proposals; which 
having been adopted, the bill passed its third 
reading on the 28th of the same month. 

The question of Jewish disabilities with re- 
spect to the admission of that proscribed race 
into parliament, had neither slept nor slumbered 
since the exclusion of Baron Rothschild. On 
the contrary, a still more determined Hebrew 
than the baron, who had been elected member 
for Greenwich in 1851, had presented himself at 
the bar of the House of Commons to take the 
oaths of membership, and had resolutely refused 
to swallow the unpalatable test “on the faith of 
a true Christian.” This was Alderman Salo- 
mons, lord-mayor of London. But on being 
ordered to withdraw, he at first only retired be- 
low the bar; and on a future day, when the dis- 
cussion was renewed, he boldly took his seat on 
the ministerial side of the house, from which it 
vequired the sergeant-at-arms to dislodge him. 
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He even voted twice upon the question of his 
own admission, and delivered a short speech be- 
fore he was compelled to withdraw. It seemed 
impossible but that at some period, and that too 
not very remote, such increasing boldness and 
perseverance would achieve a full and free ad- 
mission. This question of Jewish eligibility for 
membership was moved by Lord John Russell 
for the consideration of a committee of the whole 
house, on the 24th of February. In addition to 
his old arguments on the subject, his lordship 
pleaded, that although it was alleged that the 
Jews were meant to be divided from all other 
nations, yet it was not for us to carry out the 
decrees of the Almighty. There was no ground 
of objection but prejudice, and the plea that we 
were a Christian nation, and that ours was a 
Christian legislature. Should we not remain so 
in spite of the admission of a few Jews into that 
house? He therefore requested the honourable 
members to do away with the remaining dis- 
qualifications which attached to a class of Bri- 
lish subjects upon whose loyalty they relied, 
and of whose co-operation they would be glad; 
and to remove them on the grounds of truth and 
justice alone. His appeal prevailed: the house 
went into committee, and the resolution was 
passed, “That it is expedient to remove all the 
civil disabilities at present existing, affecting her 
majesty’s subjects of the Jewish persuasion, in 
like manner, and with the exceptions as are pro- 
vided with reference to her majesty’s subjects 
professing the Roman Catholic religion;” and a 
bill to this effect was ordered to be brought in. 
The house was weary of this oft-repeated sub- 
ject, in which nothing new could be adduced, and 
the debate went on languidly, and was listened 
to with impatience. The second reading was 
carried; and the third, with a haste that was 
complained of, was hurried on for the 15th of 
April, when it was also carried. The second 
reading was moved in the lords on the 29th by 
Lord Aberdeen, who gave a brief review of the 
whole ground of argument both religious and 
political; and he was answered by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who stated the principal objections 
that operated against the bill, and moved that it 
be read that day six months. During the de- 
bate, the Jews found effectual advocates in the 
Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishop of St. 
David's, the former asserting that the removal 
of their disabilities would be the triumph rather 
than the defeat of Christianity; while the latter 
adverted to the liberality of Jewish tolerance in 
the cause of Christian missions, and the building 
of churches. But the bill was lost in the second 
reading by 164 to 115, and the removal of these 
disabilities was reserved to a more convenient 
season which was certain to occur at last. 
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On the 4th of April, the government plan of 
education was brought forward by Lord John 
Russell. He commenced with a statement of the 
good that had been done by the establishment of 
public day-schools in opposition to those that 
were voluntary and secular. The total number 
of these day-schools, both public and private, 
now amounted to 44,898, at which 2,108,473 chil- 
dren of both sexes were educated. As for the 
voluntary and secular schools belonging to the 
different religious denominations, their number 
amounted to 19,856,with an attendance of 1,281,077 
pupils. The weekly pence payment of these 
schools might be estimated at 500,000, or nearly 
one-half of the amount expended in their main- 
tenance. Still the secular system of education 
was judged insufficient by government: it was 
felt desirable that Christianity, hitherto excluded 
from these schools, should be taught there; but 
the religious divisions of the country would pre- 
vent the imposition of a national rate for this 
purpose. It was thought, however, that corpor- 
ate towns might obtain the means of supporting 
schools by rates, two-thirds of the town-council 
being agreed in imposing it. The rate thus raised 
should be applied, also, not to establish schools 
in substitution of the former ones, but in aid of 
the voluntary efforts of individuals, and of the 
school pence of the pupils. “We should propose,” 
said his lordship, “some such scheme as this— 
that the rate might be applied to pay 2d. in the 
week for the scholars, provided 4d. or 5d. were 
contributed from other sources. We should pro- 
pose, likewise, that the schools which should 
receive this assistance should be schools which, 
under the minutes of council, might receive as- 
sistance, and which consequently have for years 
received the sanction of parliament.” This wasa 
better plan than that which had lately failed at 
Manchester, of forming a plan for new schools, in 
which they had disagreed. To combine the sine 
gua non of religious instruction with the utmost 
liberty of conscience, “ we intend,” said his lord- 
ship, “that in these schools, the parent shall have 
the power of withdrawing his child from the 
religious instruction to which he might object; 
for it is obvious that the parent, on the one 
hand, would not send his child to a school where 
the religious instruction was repugnant to his 
feelings; and, on the other hand, the school which 
had a strict rule that every child must receive 
religions instruction, would refuse to receive the 
child of a parent objecting.” As it would be 
necessary to make additional grants for building 
schools in poor localities, the following state- 
ment was made on this head:—“I should say 
that the country generally may be divided into 
places of three different conditions —1. Where the 
education is already sufficient in quantity and 
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quality; 2. Where it is not sufficient either in 
quantity or quality; and 3. Where the education 
is entirely deficient. The first class is already con- 
siderable, and is increasing; the third class is 
certainly not very large; but it is the second class 
which is the most important of the whole, and 
therefore requires the utmost aid and assistance.” 
These are but a few of the principal points 
which Lord John Russell detailed at length in 
the government plan of education. But the pub- 
lic charities in which education formed a part 
were also to be supervised, the schools of prac- 
tical art assisted, and the system of the two 
universities improved. This last, however, was 
dangerous ground, and was not to be entered 
until the matter should have reached a more 
advanced stage of consideration. In the uni- 
versity of Oxford, it had been discovered by a 
commission of inquiry, that a material change 
was necessary in its government, and he stated 
that some such change had been determined. 
Having pointed out those time-honoured evils 
which needed reformation, Lord John thus con- 
cluded :—‘‘ I trust I have made it clear to the 
house that we shall not at the present time, or 
without giving full opportunity to the universi- 
ties to consider what they themselves ought to 
do, propose to parliament any measure on the 
subject. At the same time we shall keep closely 
in view those objects in this matter which we 
deem essential. If the universities adopt these 
objects, and carry them into effect as far as they 
can, applying to parliament for the powers they 
may find requisite to the full development of 
those objects. the government will gladly concur 
in that result. If, on the other hand, the uni- 
versities will not take this course—if prejudice 
shall prevent those having authority and influ- 
ence there from making the alterations which 
are requisite—then it will be our duty as a gov- 
ernment no longer to hesitate, but to bring in 
those measures which we deem called for by the 
necessities and expediencies of the case.” 
Having explained the government plan for the 
extension of education in England and Wales, 
Lord John Russell moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to that effect. His details, which were lumin- 
ous as well as long and complex, had arrested 
the attention of the house; and, in the debate 
that followed, the sentiments of the members 
were delivered for or against it in the most ex- 
press terms. Of course it was thought by some 
not to meet all the requirements of the case— 
not to go far enough—while Mr. Hume and his 
party alleged that the object could not be accom- 
plished until the system of secular education was 
adopted. One member advocated the necessity 
of compulsory education for the “savages” of 
society, while others deprecated the imposition 
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of a general rate, until the wish of corporate 
towns had been received. And why meddle with 
the universities? While the members who were 
connected with these venerable seats of learning 
stepped forward in their defence, there were 
others who thought that the schools of Eton, 
Westminster, and Winchester, and the university 
of Durham, of which no mention had been made, 
were fully as needful of reform as the colleges of 
Cambridge and Oxford. The more minute por- 
tions of this educational scheme were also the 
subjects of question and altercation; but, upon 
the whole, the necessity of a national plan was 
felt, while none better than the present could be 
proposed in its stead. Leave accordingly was 
given to bring in the bill; but, having accom- 
plished thus much, government ventured no fur- 
ther intothe measure. The plan waited, as even 
yet it must wait, for the succession of a wiser 
generation and the coming of a better day. It 
was not by an act of summary legislation that so 
vital a change could be accomplished. 

During this session, the important operations 
of finance were commenced by Mr. Gladstone, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, with a series of reso- 
lutions which he proposed on the subject of the 
national debt. These, which were fifteen in num- 
ber, were designed to effect, not only a present 
relief, but a permanent advantage, by an absolute 
saving of a quarter per cent. for ever upon the 
interest of public debt. It is enough to state for 
the feasibility of the plan that it was approved 
of by Joseph Hume and ridiculed by Benjamin 
D'Israeli, and that the resolutions one by one 
were agreed to. 

The chancellor's financial exposition followed 
on the 18th of April, in a speech of remarkable 
power, that occupied five hours in the delivery. 
From the difference between the estimate of last 
year and the real returns, there was a surplus of 
£2,460,000; but, from the increased expenses, 
arising chiefly from public education, the defences 
of the country, and the militia, this sum would 
be reduced to about £700,000. After this state- 
ment he proceeded to a consideration of the taxes; 
and first in the list was the income-tax, that 
“colossal engine of finance” which, during the 
late war, had been the salvation of the country. 
After showing that from 1806 to 1815 it had 
raised £7,000,000 more than the charges occa- 
sioned by the government and war, he added 
those words, that may be regarded asa prophecy 
in stereotype, aud which have now more weight 
than, perhaps, at that period he was able to sur- 
mise: “It affords to me the proof that if you do 
not destroy the efficacy of this engine—I do not 
now raise the question whether it is to be tempo- 
rary or permanent, which I hold tobe quitea differ- 
ent question, and I will go into that by and by—it 
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affords you the means, should, unhappily, hosti- 
lities again break out, of at once raising your 
army to 300,000, and your fleet to 100,000, with 
all your establishments in proportion. And much 
as may be said of the importance—in which I 
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concur—of an army reserve and navy reserve, 
and of having your dockyards and your arsenals 
well stored, I say this fiscal reserve is no less 
important; for, if it be used aright, it is an engine 
to which you may resort, and with which, judi- 
ciously employed, if unhappily necessity arise— 
which may God, in his mercy, avert—with it judi- 
ciously employed, you may again, if need be, defy 
the world.” The intention of government, after 
having made certain mitigations in the inequa- 
lities with which it bore upon different persons 
and properties, was to renew the tax for two years 
from April, 1853, at the present rate of 7d. in 
the pound; for two years more, from April, 1855, 
at 6d.; and for three years more, from April, 
1857, at 5d.; so that the tax would expire on the 
5th of April, 1860. Incomes between £100 and 
£150 were also to pay 5d. 1n the pound for the 
whole time the tax continued. It was also re- 
solved to extend the tax to Ireland, which would 
yield an increase of £460,000 a year. Still fur- 
ther to equalize the burdens that pressed too 
heavily on intelligence and skill as compared 
with property, certain changes were to be made 
in the legacy duty, by introducing a duty into 
all successions whatever, which, by the year 
1856-57, he calculated, would add £2,000,000 
annually to the permanent revenue of the coun- 
try. The changes contemplated upon other taxes 
were then announced. An addition of ls. per 
gallon on Scotch spirits, and 8d. on Irish, was to 
be imposed, with a drawback for waste upon 
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spirits in bond. An increase was to be made on 
the licenses of brewers, dealers in tea and coffee, 
tobacco and soap, amounting in all to £113,000. 
And while Ireland was to be charged with the 
income-tax and the duty on spirits, it was to be 
relieved from the consolidated annuities, amount- 
ing to £4,500,000, which would cease from the 
date of the 29th of last September. 

Against these proposals of increase the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer proceeded to show an 
offset of contemplated reductions. There was to 
be an entire abolition of the duty on soap, that 
yielded to the revenue £1,111,000. The tax on 
life assurance was to be reduced from 2s. 6d. to 
6d. per £100. Receipt-stamps were to be reduced 
to the uniform rate of a “penny-head stamp.” 
The duty on apprentice indentures was to fall 
from 208, to 2s. 6d. The charge upon annual 
certificates of metropolitan solicitors was to be 
reduced from £12 to £8, and of country solicitors 
from £9 to £6. The duty on advertisements in 
newspapers was to be reduced from 1s. 6d. to 6d., 
with a repeal of the ld. and 4d. stamps on sup- 
plements used for advertisements. The duty on 
hackney carriages was to be reduced from Is. 5d. 
to ls Similar reductions were to be made on 
taxed servants, private carriages, post-chaises 
for hire, horses, and dogs. Facilities were to be 
afforded for the redemption of the land-tax by a 
diminished percentage. Of the articles of food, 
including tea, 13 were to have their duties re- 
duced immediately, 133 ultimately, and 123 to 
be freed from duty altogether. The effect of 
these changes in the customs duties, Mr, Glad- 
stone calculated, would be a loss to the revenuc 
for the current year of £1,338,000; but this, from 
the increased consumption, would soon diminish 
to £658,000. The total remissions in taxation 
for the present year would be £2,568,000, but 
there still would remain a surplus of £493,000. 
Seldom had the budget been louder cheered by 
the house, or more gladly welcomed by the whole 
country at large, which still continues to rejoice 
in the financial arrangements of this memorable 
year. 

On the 25th of April the debate on the budget 
commenced; and, as the continuation of the in- 
come-tax to the year 1860 composed the founda- 
tion of the long list of concessions that were de- 
manded, it was upon this important point that 
the discussion was waged. Could not those bles- 
sings be secured without the income-tax? was 
the question of one party. Could it not be fur- 
ther modified ? was the demand of another. Could 
not its term be abbreviated? was queried by a 
third. The agriculturists complained that their 
interests had been sacrificed, and the Irish party 
that their country would be oppressed by the 
proposed measurc. This last ery rose into an 
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absolute how]: Ireland would pay more than her 
share, if the income-tax should be imposed upon 
her at the last hour; it would drive her children 
into exile across the Atlantic; it was inconsistent 
with the act of union; it would injure her manu- 
factures, which England had laboured to destroy 
from the time of ‘“ hook-nosed William” down- 
wards, And what security had we, it was gene- 
rally asked in the course of debate, that this 
income-tax would actually cease its existence in 
1860? Such were the principal objections brought 
forward. The debate was continued during four 
nights; and the hottest opposition was from the 
Irish party, who made certain strange charges 
about bribery and corruption that for a time 
threw the house into an uproar. Still, the chief 
weight was on the ministerial side; and, after 
several amendments had been rejected, and five 
new clauses, proposed by Mr. Gladstone, been 
adopted, the third reading was carried on the 
Gth of June by 126 against 55. 

On the 20th, the second reading of the bill was 
moved in the House of Lords by the Earl of 
Aberdeen. His lordship acknowledged the ob- 
jectionable nature of the income-tax—of which, 
indeed, in the abstract, there could be no ques- 
tion— but it was impossible, he declared, to avoid 
its renewal without imposing other taxes still 
more objectionable. Even in its most obnoxious 
parts—the taxing of precarious incomes and rea- 
lized property —it was impossible so to legislate 
us to give general satisfaction. The Earl of Derby 
declared the tax to be inevitable; but he objected 
to its principle, and he criticized the calculations 
of the budget as vague and fallacious. Lord 
Brougham not only condemned its principle, but 
saw no prospect of the extinction of this “ exe- 
crable tax,” either one year or seven years hence. 
The second reading, however, passed without a 
division, and the third was moved on the 27th 
of June, when Lord Brougham repeated his ob- 
jections, with several additional arguments: he 
was constrained, however, to confess that, with 
all its evils, the tax was a matter of necessity, 
and could not be spared. The Irish claims to 
exemption were not lost sight of, and were brought 
forward by the Earl of Wicklow in favour of Irish 
landlords, who would have to pay tax on rents 
which they never received. In Ireland, he said, 
rent was not lost from insolvent, bankrupt, or 
absconding tenants, but from tenants who would 
neither pay nor abscond. These landlords, too, 
it was declared by the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
were not the disloyal agitators, but the very class 
who ought to be conciliated. The bill, however, 
was passed, and became law. 

The income-tax being thus established, the 
other prominent departments of the chancellor's 
plan were successively taken up and dis- 
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cussed. And first of these was the succes- 
sion duty, which was moved in the House of 
Commons, on the 10th of June, to be read for 
the second time. It extended not only to indi- 
viduals, but to corporate bodies, who were to pay 
an annual tax for seven years, at the rate of 
3d. inthe pound upon their corporate property, 
with certain specified exceptions. The second 
reading passed, and on its going into committee, 
the chief resistance it experienced was from Sir 
John Pakington, who complained of the injury 
it would inflict not only on landholders, but 
small traders, owners of small estates, younger 
children, and unmarried daughters. An uncle 
ora cousin, he exclaimed, “aged thirty-nine, suc- 
ceeding to an income of £100 a year, would have 
to pay £45; and a man succeeding to an income 
of £1000, would have to pay £450; and this latter 
with the income-tax besides! Such a proposal 
would not have been submitted to the house, if 
the burden had fallen upon existing owners of 
property.” The third reading was introduced on 
the 18th of July; but a question involving so 
many personal interests had been obliged to fight 
its way, step by step, through every form of ar- 
gument, remonstrance, and cavil, before it reached 
this stage. After numerous amendments had 
been rejected, it was finally carried in the com- 
mons by 176 to 102. In the lords, the second 
reading of the bill was moved on the 22d of 
July, by the Earl of Aberdeen; and the keenness 
of debate which it occasioned evinced the per- 
sonal and vital importance which the aristocracy 
of Britain felt in it. It was called “absurd and 
cowardly,” a “revival of the old Norman tax in 
capite,” and “grossly unjust and unfair.” There 
were many cases, it was alleged, in which per- 
sons had anticipated their successions to such an 
extent, as to have almost entirely squandered 
them; and in such cases, the government stepped 
in, because a man had been a spendthrift, and 
ruined him altogether. A person knowing that 
he was to succeed to property, might anticipate, 
and spend nine-tenths of its value; and when the 
remaining tenth would enable him to make a fair 
start in life, this new tax to be imposed would 
entirely swallow it up. As far as the right to 
spend in anticipation went, a perfect right to do 
so undoubtedly existed. The bishops were 
appealed to, and asked if they would be parties 
in these obnoxious regulations, while they were 
themselves exempt from their operation? It 
was replied, that this tax was neither a courting 
of popularity, nor the opposite: popularity for 
any tax was out of the question; all that could 
be done was to preserve it from dislike. As for 
the extreme cases of enormous hardship which 
had been quoted, the same might be said of any 
tax whatever. Opposite cases were also given 
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to show that the payment of the duty would not 
be onerous either on large or small successions, 
as it would be spread over eight half-yearly in- 
stalments, which on an estate worth £1000 a 
year, would amount to £150, or £37, 108. per 
annum for four years. The tax, it was also 
alleged, was not aimed at a particular class, but 
at all classes; and the position of the owners of 
land would be strengthened by making them 
amenable to the same law as their fellow-sub- 
jects. The great families of the country did not 
owe their position to exemptions from burdens. 
Did the Duke of Norfolk owe his high position 
to having escaped the legacy duty? Why, the 
great families and landed proprietors would gain, 
in the prosperity of the country, infinitely more 
than they would be called on to pay. In spite of 
an immense amount of opposition, the bill passed 
its third reading through the House of Lords on 
the 28th of July. 

The taxes upon knowledge were taken into 
consideration on the 14th of April, in conse- 
quence of three resolutions moved by Mr. Milner 
Gibson. The first was, that the advertisement 
duty be repealed; the second, that the imposition 
of stamp duties and other restrictions on the 
cheap periodical press is inexpedient, and that the 
law relative to taxes on newspapers is in an un- 
satisfactory state; the third resolution was, that 
the excise duty on paper materially obstructs 
good cheap literature, and that the maintenance 
of this tax asa permanent source of revenue 
would be impolitic, and would impede the pro- 
gress of education. These three taxes he thus 
combined together, because they had been im- 
posed at the same time, and because he judged 
them all equally subversive of the liberty of the 
press. It was acknowledged by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, that, irrespective of any profit 
they could yield to the revenue, these taxes had 
indeed been imposed at first to prevent free dis- 
cussion, but as the necessity no longer existed, 
government in due time would provide for their 
removal. But in the meantime, he deprecated 
such a step, until substitutes were provided for 
the £1,400,000 which they added to the revenue. 
He thought the march of economy was already 
going too fast. During the eight weeks he 
had been in office, propositions had been made in 
that house for the repeal of duties to the amount 
of £7,000,000. The first of the proposed resolu- 
tions was carried against the government by a 
majority of 200 to 169, the other two were nega- 
tived. On the first resolution going into com- 
mittee, the chancellor of the exchequer moved 
that the advertisement duty be reduced to 6d.; 
upon which Mr. Milner Gibson moved as an 
amendment, that “All duties now chargeable on 
advertisements be repealed, in accordance with 
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a resolution of this house on the 14th of April 
last.” The amendment was negatived by 109 to 
99, and the original resolution by 68 against 
63. Mr. Crawford in the course of debate, 
moved that a cypher (0) should be substituted 
for 6d., and in this odd and novel fashion the 
resolution was carried. Mr. Hume, whose ideas 
of financial etiquette it grievously startled, asked 
if the committee was justified in thus substitu- 
ting 0 for 6, but was assured by the speaker that 
it was perfectly correct. 

Along with the late portentous growth and 
boldness of Popery in England, the establishment 
of convents, so alien to every principle of British 
liberty, had excited the popular alarm. There 
were already seventy-five Roman Catholic nun- 
neries in England and Wales, which were regarded 
as atrongholds of Antichrist, places of illegal im- 
prisonment, or an imperium in imperio, accord- 
ing to the mood of the onlooker; and from a 
certain individual case—that of Miss Talbot— 
which had been brought before parliament, a 
strong suspicion had arisen in the public mind, 
that these conventual seclusions had taken the 
place of the former mad-houses, in which people 
were immured unjustly, and against their will. 
It was necessary that the question should be set 
to rest; and, accordingly, on the 10th of May, 
Mr. Thomas Chambers moved for leave in the 
House of Commons to bring in a bill to facilitate 
the recovery of personal liberty in certain cases. 
In a calm speech he went over those reasons 
which showed that the general suspicion was by 
no means groundless. The inmates of these estab- 
lishments, he observed, being subjected to an 
irresponsible power exercised in secret, were less 
under the protection of the law than factory 
children, parish apprentices, or lunatics. These 
institutions, also, were so affiliated with others 
abroad, that any inmate of an English convent 
might be transported beyond sea, by which all 
means of tracing her could be eluded. He there- 
fore proposed that where any case of undue co- 
ercion was reasonably surmised, the secretary of 
state should be empowered to appoint one or 
more persons to repair, with a justice of the peace, 
to the convent, see the party, ascertain the facts, 
and, if necessary, put the ordinary law in force 
by a writ of habeas corpus. These statements, of 
course, were denied and ridiculed by the other 
party as atrocious libels, and Exeter Hall alarms. 
No convent, it was declared, could exist under 
such inspection, and therefore the proposal was 
tantamount to the question, whether convents 
should exist at all in this country? It was also 
alleged that the nuns were not prevented from 
seeing their friends; that conventual establish- 
ments were useful as dispensers of good educa- 
‘tion; and that if this proposal were passed, the 
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Irish Roman Catholic females would throw them- 
selves upon the protection of France. The motion, 
however, was carried by 138 to 115, The second 
reading was moved on the 22d of June by Sir 
Robert Inglis, but after much clamour and con- 
fusion was negatived by 207 to 178. 

On the 31st of May, this attack upon the 
convents was retaliated by a counter-movement 
against the Protestant and Established Church 
of Ireland. This was commenced by a motion 
of Mr. George Henry Moore for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the ecclesiastical revenues 
of Ireland, in order to ascertain how far they are 
made applicable to the benefit of the Irish people. 
He complained that these revenues, although set 
apart for the education of the people and the 
maintenance of religion, had been diverted from 
that purpose to the benefit of the Protestants, 
who were but as one to five in the population of 
Ireland. But the policy of England was even 
more evil in principle, he asserted, than destruc- 
tive in practice; for it contained the evils both 
of the voluntary and the endowment principles— 
endowing the religion of the rich, and handing 
over the religion of the poor to the voluntary 
principle. The motion was regarded as a pro- 
posal for the total destruction of the Church of 
Ireland, and was met accordingly by appeals to 
the act of union, the oaths of the members of 
parliament, and the uational faith, which were 
all at stake in the preservation of Irish Protes- 
tantism. The opposite measure which had been 
dealt to Scotland, in the full establishment and 
endowment of her Presbytcrianism, while there 
Episcopacy was left to its shifts, an argument 
of which the supporters of the motion had made 
a very adroit use, was answered by Lord John 
Russell. After adverting to the fact that the 
Roman Catholic clergy were under the direction 
of a foreign head, and aimed at a political power 
at variance with a due attachment to the crown 
of this country, the general cause of liberty, and 
the duties of a faithful subject, he said :—“ I am 
convinced that if the Roman Catholic clergy had 
increased power given to them, and if they, as 
ecclesiastics, were to exercise greater control and 
greater political influence than they do now, that 
power would not be exercised in accordance with 
the general freedom that prevails in this country; 
and that neither in respect to political power nor 
upon other subjects would they favour that gene- 
ral freedom of discussion, and that activity and 
energy of the human mind, which belong to the 
spirit of the constitution of this country. I do 
not think that in that respect they are upon a par 
with the Presbyterians of Scotland. The Pres- 
byterians of Scotland, the Wesleyans of this coun- 
try, and the Established church of this country 
and of Scotland, all, no doubt, exercise a certain 
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influence over their congregations; but that in- 
fluence which they thus exercise over their con- 
gregations must be compatible with a certain 
freedom of the mind—must be compatible with 
a certain spirit of inquiry, which the ministers 
of these churches do not dare to overstep, and if 
they did overstep it, that influence would be 
destroyed. I am obliged, then, to conclude—most 
unwillingly to conclude, but most decidedly— 
that the endowment of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion in Ireland, in the place of the endowment 
of the Protestant church in that country, in con- 
nection with the state, is not an object which the 
parliament of this country ought to adopt or 
to sanction.” This was speaking boldly out, and 
the sentiments thus decidedly expressed were 
loudly cheered by the ministerial party. In full 
proportion, however, was the resentment they 
kindled in the opponents of the Irish church 
establishment; so that Mr. Keogh, the svlicitor- 
general of Ireland, and Messrs. Monsell and Sad- 
leir resigned their offices, but were soon after in- 
duced to resume them. As for the motion itself, 
it was rejected by the large majority of 240 against 
98, and the Irish Protestant church seemed more 
firmly established than ever. 

In the meantime, the affairs of the church at 
home were not overlooked, so that on the 26th 
of May, Dr. R. Phillimore moved for leave in 
the House of Commons to bring in a bill to alter 
and amend the laws of church-rates. By the law, 
as it now stood, it was made the bounden duty 
of every parishioner to contribute to the repair 
of the fabric of the parish church, and it could 
be enforced even by a minority of the rate-payers. 
He proposed, on the other hand, that all dissen- 
ters should be exempted from the payment of 
church-rates, by the simple process of stating in 
writing that they are dissenters from the Church 
of England, and handing that statement to the 
churchwardens. He also proposed that all per- 
sons thus exempted should have no right to com- 
pel any clergyman to perform any religious ser- 
vice over him or in his behalf, and that he should 
have no place in church-vestries, or a right to 
church-votes. With regard to churchmen, he 
proposed that the law should remain as it was, 
except that in the consistorial court decisions 
should be given summarily vivd voce, and that 
they should be appealed from only on a point of 
law. In anticipation of this movement, an amend- 
ment, which was in readiness, was moved by Sir 
W. Clay, that “this house do resolve itself into 
a committee, to consider whether church-rates 
should not be abolished, and provisions made for 
the charges to which such rates are at present ap- 
plicable, from pew-rents, and from the increased 
value which inquiries instituted by authority of 
the crown have shown may be derived under 
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better management from church lands and pro- 
perty.” Both of these propositions were con-: 
sidered objectionable. Without church-rates, it 
was alleged, the principle of a religious establish- 
ment could not be maintained, nor the nation- 
ality of the church prevented from dwindling into 
sectarianism; while with regard to the objections 
of conscientious dissenters to contribute to the 
church-rates, they had purchased their property 
subject to these imposts, and fully aware that it 
was thus encumbered. Both were therefore ne- 
gatived—the amendment by 207 to 185, and the 
original motion by 220 to 172. 

In the measures of law reform brought forward 
this session, was one which had been introduced 
into parliament nine times within twenty-three 
years, and as often had failed. In 1851 it had 
been carried unanimously in the House of Lords, 
but was dropped by the change of government. 
This unlucky measure, called the registration of 
assurances bill, was now brought before the lords 
on the 3d of March by the lord-chancellor for a 
second reading, and its object was the registra- 
tion of titles and of incumbrances, the register 
being full proof of all the facts stated therein; 
and no claims to be recognized against the pur- 
chaser unless thus registered. A plan so hostile 
to the “glorious uncertainty” of the law had 
hitherto found its chief antagonists in the soli- 
citors, It now had for its chief advocates Lords 
John Campbell, Beaumont, and Brougham, and 
it was passed through the second and third read- 
ings, but did not become law, being subsequently 
withdrawn in the House of Commons. 

The second reading of the charitable trusts 
bill was next moved in the lords on the 3d of 
May by the lord-chancellor, after a pause since 
1851, during which several changes had been 
made in it. It was proposed that a board of 
superintendence, composed of the lord-president 
of the council, some other cabinet minister who 
shouldalso be a member of the House of Commons, 
and two legal gentlemen of high attainments, 
should, as a branch of the government, superin- 
tend all the charities of the kingdom—and the 
multifarious duties of their high office were also 
specified with full legal precision. It passed the 
upper house; and in coming before the commons, 
Lord John Russell stated before the bill went 
into committee, a few alterations which had oc- 
curred in the course of previous discussions. 
These he now proposed, and the most important 
of them related to Roman Catholic charities, the 
placing of which under the management of that 
body without special provisions might affect their 
veryexistence. Hetherefore proposed their exclu- 
sion from the bill, but a separate provision to be 
made for them; and the exemption itself to be 
limited to the space of two years. He made this 
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proposal atthe last hour, because hefeared that the 
billitself might be injurious to Roman Catholics in 
respect to their trusts; and he had been informed 
by a Roman Catholic barrister that many of 
their charities were void in law. His lordship’s 
proposal was carried in the committee by eighty- 
seven to seventy-six, and after several new clauses 
added to the bill, it passed the third reading on 
the 8th of August, and soon after became law. 
As Australia now repudiated the indignity of 
being a convict colony, and was too strong and 
wealthy to be threatened into obedience, the ques- 
tion of transportation and the disposal of our cri- 
minals had become one of the difficult political 
problems of the day. It was urgent also for an 
immediate solution, and was accordingly brought 
before the House of Lords on the 10th of May. 
The first motion on this subject, which was made 
by Earl Grey, and which still contemplated the 
idea of transportation being available for the 
uses of government as a means of punishment 
and riddance, was negatived, and a bill intro- 
duced for altering the punishment of transporta- 
tion on the 11th of July by the lord-chancellor. 
In consequence of the growing repugnance to 
convict labour through all our colonies, Western 
Australia was the only one still willing to tolerate 
the infliction of penal servitude. In this case, con- 
sideration was called to the number of criminals 
that might still be transported,and the crimes that 
were to be so punished. It was proposed, there- 
fore, that a fourteen years’ sentence should be the 
standard for the expatriated, and this only in the 
case of flagrant offenders; while of the remainder, 
those who should have been sentenced to seven 
years, were to be kept in penal servitude for four, 
those for ten years, to undergo a home bondage 
for six, &c, These secondary punishments, in 
lieu of transportation, were deplored as a griev- 
ous necessity, and it was anxiously asked if there 
was not still some odd nook in the vast Australian 
continent into which our ship-loads of crime 
might be conveniently emptied. None, however, 
could be discovered, and from sheer necessity the 
bill was passed a second and third time through 
the House of Lords. It was brought into the 
House of Commons in committee on the 9th of 
August, by Lord Palmerston, who advocated the 
proposed secondary punishment system as the 
only alternative that remained for us. He ex- 
plained that after the specified number of years 
of home servitude had expired, the convict should 
obtain a ticket-of-leave that would return him to 
society, but liable to be revoked. Here a grave 
question must arise: How were these enfran- 
chised convicts to be employed? His lordship 
stated that means would be found of giving 
them employment upon the public works apart 
from the convicts, at suitable wages, from which 
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occupation, without a stigma, they might glide 
into the ordinary avocations of honest industry. 
The charge of providing this additional accommo- 
dation would indeed be borne by the public; but 
this expense would be more than compensated by 
the annual saving of the former expenditure of 
transportation. Such were the palliatives of 
that most unwelcome ticket-of-leave system, 
without which no other remedy could be devised. 
The bill, therefore, met with no further opposi- 
tion, and was passed through committee. On 
the order for the third reading, a puzzling ques- 
tion was put by Mr. Keating. The ticket-of- 
leave man would be quasi a free man, and 
capable of contracting obligations; and yet, he 
would be in the anomalous position of one liable 
to have his liberty abridged at the will of the 
secretary of state. Here we should have a new 
class of persons introduced into society. To 
this, it was answered by Lord Palmerston, that 
the difficulty had already been foreseen, and 
easily surmounted. The element of hope was to 
be kept alive in the heart of the convict, while 
the liability of having his ticket-of-leave recalled, 
would teach him habits of self-control, and pre- 
vent him from lapsing into crime. The bill 
passed through all its readings, and became law. 

The affairs of India every year becoming more 
important, as well as more complex and difficult, 
were introduced into the House of Commons by 
Sir Charles Wood on the 3d of June. In a speech 
that lasted five hours (for long speeches had now 
become too much the order of the day), he went 
over the history of India for the last twenty 
years, and showed the evils of its government 
that still brooded unredressed over the large 
mass of our eastern kingdoms and principalities. 
These evils he comprised under three heads— 
viz., the maladministration of justice, the want 
of public works, and the tenures of lands. Much 
had been already accomplished for India; but 
still it did not follow that it possessed the best 
government that could be devised. As for that 
which now existed, it might be regarded under 
two different aspects—the home government and 
that of India; and the question which he brought 
forward was, whether this rule should continue 
in its double character, or be reduced to a single 
rule administered by a secretary of state. The 
ministerial measure which he proposed was to 
continue it in the latter character, but to abridge 
the patronage of the court of directors. Their 
power of nomination to office was to be extin- 
guished, so that civil and scientific appointments 
should depend upon merit alone. Having en- 
tered into ample detail of the contemplated 
changes by which the first head of his proposal 
—the administration of justice—was to be better 
adjusted, and which formed the chief subject of 
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his speech, he alluded to the others, but chiefly 
for the purpose of showing how much in these 
departments had been done already, and how rea- 
sonably we might be satisfied with its amount. 

The debate, which was adjourned to the 6th 
of June, was resumed by Mr. J. Phillimore, who 
made a fierce attack on the apologetic speech of 
Sir Charles Wood, and declared that our govern- 
ment in India could only be paralleled in the 
descriptions of that of Sicily under Verres in 
the orations of Cicero; and he condemned the 
power still left with the court of directors as 
being by far too great. In the course of debate, 
heavy complaints were made of the loose state- 
ments that were brought forward respecting In- 
dia by those who had gleaned their information 
from old newspapers, pamphlets, and magazines, 
when all they required was but a little industry 
and application to explore fifty-three large folio 
volumes in which Indian proceedings were regis- 
tered. Another adjournment of the debate to 
the 9th of June followed; and in the course of 
discussion, where so many personal feelings were 
at stake, our Indian government was alternately 
praised and reviled, and a change as keenly de- 
precated as it was earnestly urged. In speaking 
upon the subject, which he could in some mea- 
sure do from personal experience, in consequence 
of his early residence in India, Mr. Joseph Hume 
protested against the bill as premature and un- 
statesmanlike, and that ought to be opposed at 
every stage. “No wise man,” he exclaimed, 
“would propose such a measure; and if it be, 
as I believe it is, a mad act, then it is the act of 
a madman.” This logical sequitur was received 
with peals of laughter, and leave was given to 
bring in the bill. 

To enter into the debates that followed would 
far exceed our limits. There were so many op- 
posite statements, so many assertions and con- 
tradictions, so many amendments and counter- 
amendments, that the head becomes giddy in 
their whirl; nothing, indeed, but a residence in 
India, or a deep personal interest in its bank- 
stock or snug appointments, could induce gene- 
ral readers to wade through the whole subject, 
or furnish them with a key to understand it. The 
gist of the matter was thus given by Mr. Mac- 
aulay:—He said he should vote for the second 
reading of the bill. What the country 
had a right to expect from the government was, 
not a bill that should make such a reform as 
would render all future reforms superfluous, but 
a bill that would introduce present improve- 
ments, and leave a scope for further improve- 
ments when required; and such a bill was that 
under discussion. All acknowledged that, in 
some shape or other, a double government was 
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most suitable for India; and he thought that the 
changes proposed in the machinery at home— 
which absorbed too much attention—would im- 
part to it a greater amount of vigour and ability. 
But India must be governed in India; whatever 
might be the instructions from home, the local 
authorities must exercise a discretion. As to pa- 
tronage, if the governor-general were allowed to 
nominate the civil servants, the most monstrous 
age of jobbing the world had ever seen would 
commence. And because the plan proposed by 
the bill (he continued) would fill the service with 
fit and superior men by the plan of competition, 
he was earnestly desirous it should pass with- 
out delay. Alluding to the opportunity it also 
gave of admitting such natives into office as 
could successfully compete with European can- 
didates, he thus concluded with the exposure of 
a fallacy that had too long prevailed among our 
statesmen: “We shall not secure or prolong our 
dominion in India by attempting to exclude the 
natives of that country from a share in its govern- 
ment, or by attempting to discourage their study 
of western learning; and I will only say further, 
that however that may be, I will never consent 
to keep them ignorant in order to keep them 
manageable, or to govern them in ignorance in 
order to govern them long.” 

On the 28th of July, the bill, after having 
undergone several amendments, was brought be- 
fore the house for the third reading. On this 
occasion an important debate originated in a 
motion of Sir J. Pakington, for a clause prohi- 
biting the manufacture of salt by the East India 
Company from and after the Ist of May, 1856, 
and providing that the manufacture and sale of 
that article in India should be absolutely free, 
subject only to such excise or other duties as 
might then, or from time to time, be levied upon 
it. This article, it was stated, so important a 
necessary of life in other countries, was essen- 
tially so in India. as the chief food of the natives 
consisted of rice; but as matters now stood, the 
Hindoo had scarcely half the quantity of salt 
used by an European; that it was an inferior 
article, mixed with sand, dirt, and ashes, and 
cost one-sixth of the consumer's time and labour 
to get money to purchase it. This important 
motion, after an earnest debate, was carried 
against the government by 117 to 107. Several 
other amendments were also agreed to, and the 
bill was finally passed amidst the loud cheering 
of the ministerial party. In the lords, the bill 
also passed through the usual stages without 
alteration, except in the case of Sir J, Paking- 
ton’s salt clause, which was struck out. In this 
form the bill was agreed to by the House of 
Commons, and afterwards became law. 
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‘MIDST those great measures affect- 
ing the internal welfare of the 
country with which the British 
parliament was employed during 
a session of unwonted stir and oc- 

cupation, one subject of apprehen- 
sion not on.y overclouded the members, but the 
public mind at large. It was, that the forty 
years of international peace which Europe had 
enjoyed—an unprecedented duration in the his- 
tory of the world—was drawing to a close at 
last; and that, true to their nature, men would 
resume their spirit of rivalry and contention, 
and war be renewed with a vigour all the more 
intense in consequence of so long a repose. These 
apprehensions arose from the East, where the 
movements of Russia seemed but the prelude of 
a fresh northern inundation by which Europe 
would ultimately be desolated, and compelled to 
commence her career anew. The demand on the 





the assurance that there was no danger; many 
declared that Russia would stop short in her 
aggressions upon the worn-out Porte at the first 
note of an European remonstrance. But the czar 
persisted in spite of remonstrance; and Britain, 
from a friendly mediator, soon found herself con- 
verted into a principal in a contest as trying 
as any she has ever yet waged for her own per- 
sonal liberties. This change, however, comes 
more properly under the history of the following 
year, from which the conflict dates its actual 
commencement. 

It was perhaps as well for Britain, when such 
a war broke out so unexpectedly, that recent 
military events in the colonies had trained and 
furnished her for a conflict nearer home; and 
that these colonial campaigns having served such 
a purpose, had now been happily terminated, so 
that she might avail herself of her full resources. 

The chief of these disturbances was a second 


part of the czar for the protectorate of the Greek ; Burmese war. The humiliation which Burmah 
Christians in Turkey, and subsequently his hos- | had sustained in her first trial of strength with 
tile advance upon the Turkish provinces to sub- | the Anglo-Indian government had lasted its day; 
stantiate his claim, were each and all made the | and the treaty of Yandaboo, by which she en- 


subject of parliamentary inquiry and discussion. 
Many, indeed, persevered in hoping to the last 
that peace would be maintained, and therefore 
the walls of both houses echoed repeatedly to 


gaged to respect British rights and property, was 
becoming a dead letter. This was evident from 
the oppressions exercised by the native govern- 
ment upon our merchants at Rangoon, as well 
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as upon the British vessels that entered the port. 
On complaints of these injuries being transmitted 
to the governor-general, Commodore Lambert, 
with a war ship and two steamers, was sent to 
demand reparation; but al- 
though this was apparently 
given by displacing the of- 
fending governor of Ran- 
goon and appointing a suc- 
cessor, the conduct of the 
new ruler to the British 
commodore was so unsatis- 
factory aud insulting, that 
the latter proclaimed the 
mouths of the river in a 
state of blockade. This pro- 
voked shots from a Burmese 
battery, which, however, was 
quickly silenced; and on ne- 
gotiations being renewed, 
the King of Ava refused the 
demands made upon him, 
which were, an apology for 
the insults offered to the Bri- 
tish messengers, compensa- 
tion to the merchants for their losses, and an 
accredited agent of the British government to be 
permitted to reside at Rangoon, according to the 
terms of the treaty of Yandaboo. Harder terms 
were to be enforced by the cannon; and an arma- 
ment of troops from the presidencies of Bengal 
and Madras under the command of Major-general 
Godwin, a veteran of the first Burmese war, weie 
sent to Rangoon, who reached the mouth of the 
Irrawadi river, on which that city stands, on the 
2d of April, 1852. As the Madras division had 
not yet arrived, General Godwin resolved to 
commence with the siege of Martaban; and on 
the 5th a tremendous cannonade was opened 
upon the town from the British ships, the troops 
were landed under its cover, and in a few minutes 
the walls, though defended by 5000 men, were 
scaled with but a trivial loss to the captors. 

An eastern campaign had commenced once 
more in earnest, and one where the invaders had 
not merely to contend with want of roads and 
means for the transport of artillery, with thick 
jungles, a hot tropical sun, and long periods of 
incessant rain, but an intelligent, brave, high- 
spirited enemy, fully aware of British superio- 
rity, and yet ready to risk the encounter. On 
these accounts the progress of our troops, not- 
withstanding their bravery and the skill of their 
old commander, was so slow and precarious, that 
not a little discontent was expressed at head- 
quarters. On the 11th, the attack on Rangoon 
was commenced from the shipping; but although 
the whole line of defences on the side of the 
river was destroyed, the fire of the Burmese in- 
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| flicted a severe requital upon our sailors and ma- 
rines, Matters were not greatly amended when 
the troops were landed; for they had not moved 
far when, to their astonishment, the enemy, in- 
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TEMPORARY STocKaDr, MarTabaN —F rom a sketch by an Officer of the Indian Army 


stead of ensconcing themselves behind their stock- 
ades as they had been wont, poured their skir- 
mishers through the jungle upon the British 
flanks; and having become good shots, they ra- 
pidly picked off our men, whose dress exposed 
them to notice, while their own was obscured 
by the brushwood. The stockade from which 
these skirmishers issued was at length stormed, 
although with severe loss; but on advancing to 
Rangoon, our troops experienced a very different 
defence from that they had encountered at Mar- 
taban; and although, on the 27th of July, the 
governor-general himself, impatient at the length 
of the siege, arrived at Rangoon, hoping that his 
presence would accelerate the capture, the city 
still continued to hold out. The only counter- 
poise to this unsatisfactory progress was the cap- 
ture of Prome, for which service a besieging 
force from the main army was embarked on the 
25th of September. On the 10th of October the 
Burmese abandoned its defence, “leaving in our 
possession (writes General Godwin in his de- 
spatch) an entirely evacuated town overrun with 
thick and rank vegetation, and, I regret to add, 
abounding in swamps.” 

This was but a poor recompense for so much 
labour and loss; but in November, a successful 
expedition against Pegu was attended with more 
profitable results. The Burmese having taken 
forcible possession of the city against the will of 
the inhabitants, the British commander resolved 
to dislodge them; and for this purpose a flotilla 
under his command east anchor, on the 20th, 
about two miles below Pegu. The landing was 
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made, the attack was commenced in gallant style, ; King of Ava having agreed to those concessions 
and 1000 British assailants succeeded in com-| which the governor-general demanded. 
pletely driving out the Burmese, who mustered | During this Burmese war, the British arma 
from 4000 to 5000 men, strongly entrenched | had been employed against an enemy in South 
behind their ramparts. After the British force | Africa of a still more formidable description, as 
had been withdrawn, the Burmese endeavoured | far as personal bulk, strength, and endurance 
to recover the city, which necessitated the re- | were concerned, than the warriors of the East. 
turn of the captors; and on this occasion, after a | These were the Caffres of the Cape of Good 
single attack, the enemy, although very numerous | Hope, whose limits had been successively less- 
and strongly posted, fled in all directions, and | ened by the increase of the British colonists, 
abandoned their purpose. The whole province | and by their own unsuccessful aggressions when 
of Pegu was thenceforth annexed, by a procla- | the formidable growth of the settlement had pro- 
mation of the governor-general, to the British | voked them into open warfare. Their boundary 
dominions in India. for many years had been the Great Fish River, 
After the capture of Prome and the annexa- , but this had been afterwards carried backward 
tion of Pegu, the war with Burmah may be said | to the river Kei, while the territory between it 
to have been closed. But the victors had still! and the former limit, under the name of British 
the task of suppressing those Dacoit chiefs who | Caffraria, but considered as a neutral ground, 
had appeared on the field during the disturbed | became a bone of contention between the Caffres 
state of the kingdom, and who plundered friend | and the colonists, These hostile demonstrations 
and enemy alike. The most conspicuous of these | on the part of the former had become so formid- 
marauding chiefs, called Mea-Toon, was first as-| able, that a governor of military talents was 
sailed in his stronghold, about fifteen miles in- | judged necessary for the Cape; and in 1850, Sir 
land from Donnabew; but the small force of | Harry Smith, the hero of Aliwal, was appointed 
British who were sent on this expedition were | to this office. One of his first proceedings was 
repulsed with considerable loss. <A still larger | to repair to King William’s Town, in the centre 
was then sent, consisting of sailors and marines | of British Caffraria, and summon a meeting of 
and 350 sepoys; but they, too, fared as their | the Caffre chiefs, who repaired to him at the 
predecessors had done, being utterly defeated, | call. But Sandilli, the principal of these not 
with the loss of their principal officers. As such | only in power but in talent—a sort of Caffre Ma- 
an enemy could not be despised, that course was | chiavelli, who, though young and lame, was re- 
garded as an oracle by his countrymen—re- 
fused to comply with the summons. At this 
singular meeting, the proceedings of Sir 
Harry, if the colonial journals may be be- 
lieved, were sufficiently owtré. He carried a 
long stick surmounted by a brass knob, called 
the stick of peace, with which he illustrated 
his oratory, while his speech was a singular 
medley of Caffre and oriental eloquence. He 
railed at the chiefs for being such fools as to 
believe in a fool (Sandilli)—a boy-prophet, 
who “was all over grease, and as black as a 
coal.” Then flourishing his staff of peace, he 
exclaimed, “If you are not happy and want 
war, I will make war, and bring my troops 
from Cape Town in four days, as I came my- 
self; and I will drive you all over the Kei,and 
get Krili to drive you to the Umzimvooho, 
and I will be there too—I was there once; 
you know it—and then get Faku to drive you 
farther; and then you will be scattered over 
; the earth, as beasts of the field and vagabonds. 
finally taken which should have been adopted | But the good I will protect and assist, and be their 
at first; a large detachment, numbering about | father. I will kill every one that will not fight 
1300, under the command of Sir John Cheape, | on my side. There is a God above; he knows 
was sent against the marauder, who was driven | all things.” This speech, which might have pro- 
from his defences after a gallant resistunce. On | duced marvellous effects wpon a Hindoo audience, 
the defeat of Mea-Toon hostilities ceased, the | was utterly thrown away upon these stalwart 
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Carrre CHIEF OF THE ZULU TRIBE, 
From Angas’ Illustrations of the Caffres. 
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and cunning Caffres, who, while they listened 


with demure countenances, were no doubt laugh- 
ing in the folds of their karosses at the governor's 
speech, so unlike the addresses of all former 
British rulers. They how- 
ever shook hands with him 
in token of obedience, and 
then returned to their homes 
to mature the intended in- 
surrection. 

The train thus laid was 
kindled by the deposition of 
Sandilli; and Sir Harry had 
scarcely reached the seat of 
government when he was 
obliged once more to hurry 
to King Willam’s Town. 
Finding that the Caffre chiefs 
would not undertake to cap- 
ture Sandilli, the governor 
resolved to accomplish the 
feat by a surprisal; and for 
this purpose Colonel Mackin- 
non was sent from Fort Cox, 
on the 24th of December, 
1850, at the head of 600 men. 
With this formidable force 
the colonel proceeded up the valley of the Keis- 
kamma, and through rugged defiles, until he 
entered a narrow rocky gorge, that seemed ex- 
pressly made for the destruction of an invader; 
while his guides and advanced guard were ninety- 
two of the Caffre police armed and trained in 
British fashion, and whose fidelity under such 
tempting circumstances was implicitly trusted. 
It was not to be wondered at, therefore, when 
the British infantry had fully entered within the 
gorge, that an unexpected volley from an am- 
bushed enemy came down thick upon them, and 
with deadly effect. To retreat in such a case was 
destruction, and the troops rushed forward under 
this dangerous fire until they cleared the gorge, 
and reached a missionary station three miles dis- 
tant. Here, however, they were not safe, as the 
whole country round was in a state of insurrec- 
tion; and Colonel Mackinnon was obliged to 
commence his retreat to Fort Cox by a circuitous 
route. But there also Sir Harry Smith himself 
was shut up without means of egress, the fort 
being closely blockaded by thousands of armed 
Caffres; and when Colonel Somerset advanced 
from Fort Hare to his relief, his troops were 
defeated and driven back by the Caffres, who 
now fought with muskets as well as assegais, 
and could wage a close hand-to-hand encounter 
with British soldiers as well as one of missiles. 
In this manner the war went on during the 
following year, with a succession of desperate 
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and exhausted, whatever party prevailed; while 
the work of massacre, conflagration, and plunder, 
which the Caffre tribes carried on with equal 
cunning and daring, swept the whole range of 





CAFFRES ATTACKING INFANTRY IN KEISKAMMA GORGE 
From the Illustrated London News, 185! 


frontier, and drove the British settlers across the 
boundary rivers, and into the settlements below, 
although these were scarcely places of safety any 
longer. To deepen the confusion, large bodies 
of Hottentots, under the leading of some desert- 
ers from the Cape corps, forsook their old alle- 
giance to the British government, and made com- 
mon cause with the now successful Caffres. In 
September, the following summary, published in 
a Cape journal, gives a melancholy account of 
the nature and effects of this war :— 

“The ravages of the enemy continue to be most 
distressing. Having dispersed themselves over 
an intra-colonial zone, of a breadth varying from 
thirty to eighty miles, very little of farm stock 
or produce has escaped destruction. Beginning 
at Turka, where the Cradock district approaches 
British Caffraria, we may enumerate the various 
places as we proceed southward, by Somerset, 
Uitenhage, and eastward through Albany, till we 
arrive at Victoria, adjoining the posts maintained 
by his excellency in Caffraria; and everywhere 
the same melancholy tale of woe has to be re- 
peated. Flocks carried off, homesteads burned 
to ashes, the most vigilant of the colonists barely 
escaping with their lives, the incautious every- 
where shot down by parties in ambush—are, we 
regret to say, the general features of the narra- 
tive.” : 

In this manner, a desultory but most harass- 
ing warfare of skirmishes and surprises was con- 


skirmishes, by which our troops were thinned | tinued throughout the following year (1852), by 
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which not only the present prosperity of the 
Cape of Good Hope asa British colony was sorely 
diminished, but our future tenure made a matter 
of doubt and misgiving. We might slay the 
Caffres in hundreds, but when they requited 
the loss by tens or fives of British troops who 
perished in the struggle, the advantage was 
clearly on the side of the savages, whose numbers 
would have wasted us out in such a protracted 
campaigning. Besides, it was evident that the 
longer the contest was continued the enemy was 
daily becoming more skilful and daring, and 
therefore the better fitted for future resistance, 
even though the present insurrection should be 
put down. These considerations weighed with 
the reflective, and induced a desire for the paci- 
fication of South Africa, a measure which could 
now be accomplished with honour, in consequence 
of the able and successful administration of 
General Cathcart, who had succeeded Sir Harry 
Smith as governor aud commander in-chief. The 
overture came from Sandilli himself, the prime 
mover and chief support of the Caffre rebellion, 
who now humbly sued for peace and pardon, 
declaring that he had “no more strength to fight 
the English,” that he had been driven from his 
country, and that he had complied with the gov- 
ernors command by re-crossing the Kei. He 
now particularly wished to know what district 
would be assigned for the occupation of himself 
and his people. As the Amatolas and other 
districts formerly occupied by the principal in- 
surgents were declared forfeited to the crown, 
it was necessary to drive Sandilli and his people 
farther back into the interior; and the country 
between the Kei and the great north road lead- 
ing to the Windvogelberg, and bounded on the 
north by the Thomas river, and the south by 
the country of the chief Umhala, was assigned 
to him; this grace, however, was fettered by the 
conditions that he should surrender the muskets 
he had taken from the British, remain in allegi- 
ance to the Queen of England, and not trespass 
within the Amatolas, on pain of being dealt with 
by martial law. These hard terms were reluc- 
tantly accepted, and Sandilli and his numerous 
tribe retired to their new home, about 200 miles 
to the north of theold. How long this peace will 
continue, or under what plea or pretext it will 
be broken, no one can foresee; but that it will not 
long endure, seems an absolute certainty. A 
fearless, high-spirited, pastoral people like the 
Caffres, cannot be content with such narrow 
limits in the territory that was once their own, 
and even already they manifest rebellious eymp- 
toms, that only wait a fit opportunity for the 
outbreak. Should this occur, a fresh Caffre war 
will more than renew the difficulties and dangers 
of our South African colonists. 
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In a war that was otherwise so trivial and un- 
eventful, one instance of heroism occurred which 
even the proud ages of chivalry could not parallel. 
It was exhibited in the shipwreck of the Birken- 
head, a government iron steamer, on the 26th of 
February, 1852. This vessel was conveying de- 
tachments from several of our regiments to the 
seat of war, under Lieutenant-colonel Alexander 
Seton, of the 74th regiment of Highlanders (who 
had succeeded to the command on the death of 
Colonel Fordyce), and had proceeded on her voy- 
age from Simon’s Bay, when she suddenly struck 
upon a sunken ro¢k near the shore, off Point 
Danger. The shock was so tremendous that the 
iron plates of the ship’s bottom gave way, the 
cabin was quickly filled with water, and it was 
evident that in a few minutes more the vessel 
would be engulfed among the breakers. It was 
as yet only two o’clock in the morning, with 
no light but that of the stars; but in an instant 
the deck was crowded with the alarmed passen- 
gers, and, while death was imminent, only two 
of the ship’s boats were available for service. 
To rush into the boats, at the risk of swamping 
them, would have been the impulse of the selfish; 
to fling themselves into the sea, in the hope of 
reaching the shore, but only to sink each other 
by their overcrowding, or perish among the 
breakers, and by the sharks that were on the 
alert, would have been the headlong attempt even 
of the bravest. But nothing of the kind in either 
way was done; and never was the power of mili- 
tary discipline, or the worth of fearless, unflinch- 
ing courage, or the moral grandeur of self-sacri- 
ficing devotedness more conspicuously displayed 
than in this moment of terrible trial. At the 
word of Colonel Seton the soldiers drew up upon 
the reeling and loosening deck as if they had been 
upon parade; they obeyed his orders as calmly 
as if they had been executing the usual move- 
ments of the drill. The brave humane heart of 
the colonel was first directed to the safety of 
those who could least help themselves, and whose 
fate would otherwise have been certain—to the 
women, the children, and the sick on board—and 
they were carefully conveyed into the boats, 
which, in the first instance, were given up for 
their especial service; and, by this arrangement, 
all the helpless were saved without a single ex- 
ception. And now only were the strong and 
vigorous to look to their own safety, after they 
had so nobly discharged their duty to others; 
and while several betook themselves to swim- 
ming, or committed themselves to pieces of float- 
ing timber, the vessel parted amid-ships, and 
went down with the greater part of the officers 
and soldiers, with whom self-preservation had 
been only the latest subject of anxiety. In this 
fatal catastrophe 357 officers and soldiers, and 
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60 seamen perished, while nearly 200 lives were 
saved—and this, too, in a crisis where, but for 
these arrangements, and the fidelity with which 
they were executed, nearly all might have been 
lost. These soldiers, also, be it observed, were 
not veterans, but for the most part young re- 
cruits, who had never been under fire; and yet 
they calmly stood in a breach more dismaying 
than that of Badajoz or St. Sebastian, and saw 
the boats, their last hope of safety, depart from 
them without a murmur. But what shall we say 
of the controlling might of that noble leader who 
directed their movements, and whom, even to the 
death, they were proud to obey? It was his last 
as well as his first field of action, if such it might 
be termed; but the event which bereaved the 
service of such an officer showed how much it 
had lost, and what a name he might have achieved 
for himself in the annals of modern warfare. We 
have been thus particular in the catastrophe of 
the Birkenhead, as it was a unique specimen of 
heroism, in which the coolest courage and intre- 
pid daring were combined with the purest hu- 
manity and disinterestedness; and as such, it 
roused the emulation of our soldiers, and was the 
parent of similar achievements in the subsequent 
campaigns of the Crimea and India. As long as 
the British army nurses such a spirit as that which 
was shown upon the deck of the Birkenhead, and 
possesses such officers as Colonel Seton, our coun- 
try, let the enemy be who they may, has nothing 
to fear.’ 

We now turn our record to that momentous 
European war in which we were subsequently 
involved. In this case it came, not from France, 
whose revolutionary spirit in 1848 had filled us 
with apprehension, and against whose anticipated 
attacks we had been carefully arming, but from 
Russia, a country with which we had lived in 
friendship, and whose growing power we had 
fostered as a counterpoise to that of France. 
Little did our politicians foresee, even till the 
last hour, how diligently they would toil to undo 
their own work, and how cordially France and 
England would unite their banners in a common 
cause. But a new era in the history of human 
progress seems to have commenced, and to pro- 
ceed by steps upon which the statesmanship de- 


' A mural tablet was lately erected by government at Chelsea 
Hospital, bearing the following inscription:—‘ This monument 
is erected, by command of her Majesty Queen Victoria, to record 
the heroic constancy and unbroken discipline shown by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Seton, 74th Highlanders, and the troops em- 
barked under his command, on board the Birkenhead, when 
that vessel was wrecked off the Cape of Good Hope, on the 26th 
of February, 1852, and to preserve the memory of the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men, who perished on that ooca- 
sion. Their names were as follows—(here the names of the 
officers, and the regiments to which the privates belonged, are 
given); in all, 357 officers and men. The names of the privates 
will be found on brass plates adjoining.” 
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rived from the experience of the past is unable 
to calculate. 

Since the days of Peter the Great, Russia had 
never ceased to turn a covetous eye towards Tur- 
key: the possession of that country seemed to 
her nothing more than her birthright, as she was 
the great metropolitan head and representative 
of the Greek church; and, from the gradual 
decay of the Turkish power, it was thought only 
a question of time for the Russian dominion to 
be established upon the banks of the Hellespont, 
and the cross replaced upon the dome of Santa 
Sophia. When the opportunity had arrived, a 
cause of quarrel was not difficult to find; and 
Russia established her claim upon monks, relics, 
and shrines. Such pretensions are strange to the 
politicians of the nineteenth century; but the 
cause of quarrel was precisely fitted to the semi- 
barbarism of the Russian intellect, while it im- 
parted to such an unjust aggression the sanctions 
of a holy war. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century 
to the nineteenth, the guardianship of the holy 
places in Palestine had been a ground of conten- 
tion between the Greek and Latin churches, the 
former represented by the Czars of Russia, and 
the latter by the sovereigns of France. Indepen- 
dently of anything like religious feeling, a point 
of honour was at issue, in which neither party 
would yield to his rival; and, to complicate this 
singular debate, which was waged with a full 
amount of the odium theologicum, the umpire of 
the quarrel was necessarily a Mahometan—even 
the Sultan of Turkey, and august representative 
of the caliphs, in whose territories the places 
in question were situated, and without whose 
imperial hatti - echeriff, or imperial ordinance, 
the decrees of the contending sovereigns could 
have no effect. In 1850 this controversy had 
become so keen, especially about the possession 
of certain nooks and portions of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, that the 
bewildered Turkish government knew not how 
to arbitrate, and endeavoured to preach peace 
to both parties, but in vain. When a joint 
commission from France and Russia had been 
unable to decide, the case was transferred to a 
Turkish special council of state, and the result 
was a firman of the sultan, in March, 1852, by 
which the different pieces of the church were 
apportioned among the rivals according to old 
treaty or tradition. Even this, however, was not 
enough; for, while a key to the church was 
granted to both parties, the Greek (or Russian) 
monks were offended, and claimed the sole pos- 
session of this precious key. And thus wrote 
the Russian ambassador, Count Nesselrode, upon 
this most momentous decision :—*‘ The efforts of 
the French embassy have triumphed at Constan- 
401 
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tinople. Not only has the firman, sanctioned by 
the sultan’s hatti-scheriff, not been executed at 
Jerusalem, but it has been treated with derision 
by the sultan’s ministers. To the indignation of 
the whole Greek population, the key of the church 
of Bethlehem has been made over to the Latins, 
80 as publicly to demonstrate their religious su- 
premacy in the East.” 

It is sufficiently evident that when the same 
privilege was conceded to both parties indiffer- 
ently, no supremacy to either was conceded. But 
Nesselrode and his court thought differently; and 
with them less than all was nothing. To enforce 
the correctness of this conclusion, a Russian force 
was marched towards the frontier of Moldavia; 
while, on the other hand, the entrance of a French 
fleet into the Dardanelles was threatened, unless 
the Latin monks obtained the possession of the 
tomb of the Virgin one day exclusively for them- 
selves. While the Turkish government was thus 
about to be crushed in the collision of two such 
powers, Prince Menschikoff arrived as Russian 
ambassador at Constantinople, and, from his ar- 
rogant tone, as well as secret proposals, it was 
evident that his mission aimed at something 
more than the possession of keys and holy se- 
pulchres, It was nothing less than the full in- 
dependence of the Greek church in Turkey— 
the establishment of an imperium in imperio, of 
which his imperial master would necessarily be 
the sovereign. Such a demand was inadmissi- 
ble, and rejected accordingly, upon which Mens- 
chikoff left Constantinople in high dudgeon. 
To right itself in the estimation of Europe, which 
with Turkey was now a matter of some import- 
ance, an official note from its government to the 
different embassies announced the terms that had 
been proposed, and their decided refusal; and, in 
full apprehension of the consequences, notwith- 
standing the pacific assurances of the Emperor 
of Russia, the note thus concluded :—‘* Neverthe- 
less, no direct assurance having been given to 
the Porte to the effect that there will be no war, 
and preparations going forward on a large scale, 
in the localities bordering on the Ottoman em- 
pire, the Porte, animated by no hostile intention, 
and as a simple measure of prudence, feels com- 
pelled to take measures of self-defence.” To re- 
move also every substantial ground of complaint 
from his Christian subjects, and their fellow- 
religionists of Europe, the sultan issued a firman 
at the end of May, 1853, by which the privileges 
of the Greek church in Turkey, so imperilled by 
late events as well as old abuses, were ratified 
and confirmed in the most express terms. Hav- 
ing performed this act of justice, the Turkish 
government prepared for war, which now seemed 
to be inevitable, 

This event commenced in earnest on the 2d 
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and 3d of July, 1853, when two divisions of Rus- 
sian troops crossed the Pruth, under the com- 
mand of Prince Gortschakotf. In this way the 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia were occu- 
pied by the enemy, and Turkey in self-defence 
provoked to resistance. In consequence of this 
Russian movement, a combined English and 
French fleet were sent to Besika Bay, near the 
entrance to the Dardanelles, for the purpose of 
watching those further movements in which both 
powers had so deep an interest; while, to put a 
stop to the war at the commencement, the repre- 
sentatives of the four great powers held a con- 
ference at Vienna, and drew up terms of agree- 
ment, which were submitted to both parties; but, 
while Russia offered to accede to them, the Turk- 
ish government refused, unless some alterations 
were made in the language in which its provi- 
sions were expressed. Although the negotiating 
powers were offended at the refusal, yet they 
were soon compelled to acknowledge that the 
Ottoman Porte was in the right. ‘These terms 
were therefore modified according to the wish of 
the latter; but it was now the turn of the czar 
to reject them, which he accordingly did. It was 
evident that matters had gone too far to be 
settled by diplomatic arbitration. Besides, the 
arbitrators had already committed a diplomatic 
blunder, by producing a note which required 
such amendment, and thus affording to both 
rival parties a loophole of escape. 

During this period of mingled negotiation and 
aggression, 2 peace party in Turkey, headed by 
Redschid Pacha, conscious of the now decayed 
state of their empire, and devout believers in the 
old prophecy that they were to be finally driven 
out of Constantinople, and sent back to the in- 
terior of Asia, were chiefly anxious to procrasti- 
nate the coming of the evil hour, aud with this 
view, they were ready to purchase a continuance 
of peace, even at the price of submission. But 
the war party, which was now the popular cause, 
clamoured for hostilities with a vehemence that 
threatened to garnish the walls of the seraglio 
with the heads of all who gainsaid them. “You 
are now listening,” they menacingly exclaimed 
in the council chamber, where they sought and 
compelled an audience,—-“ you are now listening 
to foreign and infidel ambassadors, who are the 
enemies of the faith: we are the children of the 
Prophet; we have an army, and that army cries 
out with us for war, to avenge the insults which 
the Giaours have heaped upon us.” Thus it was 
that the fanaticism of Christian Russia was to be 
met with the equal fervour of Moslem pride and 
intolerance, and on both sides the conflict was to 
be distinguished by the revolting characteristics 
of a religious warfare. The popular outcry bore 
down all opposition, and on the 5th of October, 
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1853, the Ottoman Porte published a formal de- 
claration of war against Russia. In this note 
the real and political motive of the Russian in- 
vasion was stripped of its religious pretensions, 
and exposed throughout with Turkish brevity 
and simplicity. “Even supposing,” it said, “that 
Russia had a subject of complaint in relation 
to the holy places, she ought to have circum- 
scribed her actions and solicitations within the 
limits of this question alone, and ought not to 
have raised pretensions which the object of her 
complaints could not sustain. She ought not, 
moreover, to have taken measures of intimidation, 
such as sending her troops to the frontiers, and 
making naval preparations at Sebastopol, on the 
subject of a question which might have been 
settled amicably between the two powers. But 
it is evident that what has taken place is totally 
contrary to an intention of amicable settlement.” 

In the meantime, how had Britain been em- 
ployed in an event upon which she had so much 
at stake? Onthe 25th of April, when the move- 
ments of the Emperor of Russia had excited 
public alarm, and occasioned an anxious inquiry, 
the Earl of Clarendon assured the lords in the 
upper house that Turkey had nothing to fear; 
that the mission of Prince Menschikoff was for 
the purpose of placing the matter of the holy 
shrines on a permanent footing; that the naval 
and military preparations of Russia had been 
greatly exaggerated; and that our government 
had full reliance on the pacific declarations of the 
ezar. Finally, he assured the house that in rela- 
tion to Turkey there was no danger of the 
peace of Europe being disturbed. On the 27th 
of May, when the mission of Menschikoff was 
better understood, and the designs of Russia 
were more clearly manifested, the question was 
again brought before both Houses of Parliament. 
But in reply, Lord Clarendon in the lords alluded 
to the reserve he must maintain while negotia- 
tions were actually pending, stated that Menschi- 
koff’s mission was not ended as yet, and declared 
that the ambassadors of France and England now 
at the Porte were completely at one in maintain- 
ing the tranquillity of Europe, by upholding 
the independence of the Turkish empire. A 
similar reply was given in the commons by Lord 
John Russell. Only three days later, when 
Menschikoff’s hostile departure from Constan- 
tinople was known, and when war was almost cer- 
tain to follow, the question in parliament now 
was as to the probability of the British fleet 
reaching the Dardanelles before that of Russia 
could arrive; and the apprehension of the mem- 
bers was quieted with the assurance that our 
ships would be at their station two days earlier 
than the Russian armament. 

Events now crowded thick and fast; the elec- 
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tric wires of the telegraph were kept in incessant 
action, and the public mind of England in a state 
of constant excitement. But the march of the 
Russian troops across the Pruth, and the occupa- 
tion of the Danubian provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, with the manifesto of the czar an- 
nouncing and justifying the measure, seemed to 
make all further hopes of peace a delusion; and 
on the 27th of June and 11th of July, ministers 
were urgently asked if these reports were true, 
and if government had been officially informed 
of them. But to these the answers were so vague 
and unsatisfactory, although the subject was 
repeatedly brought before both houses, that the 
general impatience could be restrained no longer, 
and an attempt was made to break the spell in 
which the government had enveloped the sub- 
ject, by a demand for the documents in their pos- 
session; but to this stern ultimatum it was an- 
swered on the part of the ministers, that the 
production of these would be detrimental to the 
public service. As long indeed as the last lin- 
gering shadow of a hope of peace remained, every 
care had been taken to avoid hostilities, either 
by the production of a diplomatic note or verbal 
expression of feeling, for it was felt that if hos- 
tilities commenced, they would be nothing less 
than the beginning of a great European war. 
But in Britain such silence has its limits, and 
there are emergencies in which the most taciturn 
reserve in high places is compelled to speak out. 
A full revelation was therefore made on the 16th 
of August, in the House of Commons, according 
to his previous promise, by Lord John Russell. 
On entering office his attention had been called 
to the controversy respecting the holy places; 
and from the starting-point of Menschikoff's em- 
bassy, his lordship proceeded to recapitulate the 
negotiations upon the subject, until both the 
French and English government had been startled 
by the czar’s new and extravagant demands. 
This alarm had been increased by the Russian 
preparations, both naval and military, for the 
invasion of the Danubian provinces, and there- 
fore the French and British fleets had simul- 
taneously entered the Dardanelles, for the pro- 
tection of Turkey. Even at this stage, however, 
every effort had been made to prevent a declara- 
tion of war; and for this purpose, the note of 
Vienna had been drawn up, and subscribed by 
the four powers. That note had already been 
accepted by the czar; but even if it should be 
agreed to by the sultan also, there would still 
remain the question of the evacuation of the pro- 
vinces, and unless Russia consented to abandon 
them, no settlement could be satisfactory. As to 
the means by which this object is to be obtained, 
and the mode of operation, these, his lordship 
said, must be left to our executive government. 
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As for the French and English fleets in Besika 
Bay, there they might be allowed to remain, 
without being considered as an equivalent to the 
military occupation of the provinces, until peace 
should be secured, and the Russian troops with- 
drawn. “TI will only say further,” he added in 
conclusion, “that this question of the mainten- 
ance of Turkey is one that must always require 
the attention—and I may say the vigilant atten- 
tion—of any person holding in his hands the 
foreign affairs of this country. This, however, 
can ouly be secured by a constant union between 
England and France—by a thorough concert and 
constant communication between those two great 
powers.” At the close of the long discussion 
which followed, Lord Palmerston expressed his 
conviction that Turkey had still within itself the 
elements of life and prosperity; and he believed 
that the course adopted by her majesty’s govern- 
ment was a sound policy, deserving the approba- 
tion of the country, and which it would be the 
duty of every British government to pursue. 

As it was now full time to be intent on mili- 
tary preparation, a government plan connected 
with this was brought before the House of Com- 
mons previous to the close of the session, by Sir 
James Graham, entitled “the naval coast volun- 
teers bill.” It was based upon the voluntary 
enlistment principle, instead of the compulsion 
practised in the sea-service, and calculated for 
the fishermen, bargemen, lightermen, and _per- 
sons employed in the coasting service, who 
lived upon our shores. These men, Sir James 
stated, would not be unwilling in a time of peace 
to be trained for a short period in each year to 
the use of great guns—a service for which their 
nautical habits had in some measure already 
fitted them. These volunteer marines were to 
be enlisted on the same terms as were held out 
to landsmen for the militia service, by a bounty 
of £6, the payment to be extended over such a 
period as the admiralty might think fit; and 
their pay while on duty was to be equal to that 
of an able seaman in the royal navy. Their 
period of enlistment was not to exceed five years; 
that of their training was to be twenty-eight 
days, to be conducted either ashore or afloat; 
and when at sea, they were not to be taken 
more than fifty leagues from the coast of 
Great Britain or Ireland, or one hundred in the 
case of actual service. Such were the principal 
features of the bill, by which, in a season of war 
or invasion, Sir James hoped that 18,000 or 
20,000 men could be mustered for the defence of 
our shores—men in the prime of life, inspired 
with the national character of British seamen, 
and trained to the use of arms, who would prove 
a powerful auxiliary to our advantages of steam 
navigation. The bill passed without opposition 
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through both Houses of Parliament. On the 20th 
of August, the prorogation of parliament was 
performed by commission, and with the usual 
ceremonies. After an amount and variety of 
labour that was altogether unusual, in which 104 
bills had passed into law, and only two been re- 
jected, the close was in gloomy anticipations, not 
only of a deficient harvest over the whole of 
Europe, but a general war, of which the advan- 
cing shadows were at hand. 

Under these melancholy auspices, the par- 
liament was opened by her majesty in person 
on the 30th of January, 1854. In the royal 
speech much importance was attached to the 
efforts which government had made for the pre- 
servation of peace; but the necessary secrecy 
with which these had been accompanied, as well 
as the shifting uncertainty that still continued 
to attend them, had been productive of no 
small amount of public impatience and resent- 
ment. Since war appeared inevitable, the nation 
was eager to plunge into it at once, and learn the 
best or the worst that might follow. And this 
impatience found ample utterance in the House 
of Lords, when her majesty’s address was under 
consideration. The Marquis of Clanricarde de- 
clared that he was sorry he could not agree in 
the expressions used in the speech with regard 
to the efforts of the government to preserve peace. 
These efforts, it seemed to him, had been so 
characterized by vacillation and inconsistency, 
that, in point of fact, neither parliament nor the 
world knew what the determination of the gov- 
ernment really was. Warfare was talked of, but 
no one knew with whom we were at war. Nay, 
no one could say whether we were at war or not. 
But if public rumours were true, we were at 
war, and if so, why was the government afraid 
to state the fact? Another point of complaint, 
his lordship added, was, that no information on 
the eastern question had been afforded to the 
public, so that the inhabitants of other and un- 
constitutional countries were in a better position 
to form an opinion of the state of affairs than 
the people of constitutional England. It was 
impossible to avoid coming to the conclusion 
that all this uncertainty was owing to the differ- 
ence of opinion on the eastern question which 
prevailed in the cabinet; the result of which 
division was, that every step taken in the matter 
bore evidence of a compromise between the con- 
flicting parties. The character of England had 
sank immeasurably among continental nations 
through the conduct of the government in this 
affair. The “sneer” went round that we were 
afraid. This expression by the noble marquis 
of the popular feeling, called forth on the part of 
the Earl of Clarendon as full a justification of 
the ministers in the course of policy they had 
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hitherto seen fit to pursue. As they were re- 
sponsible to parliament, they were not called upon 
to publish their acts before the legislature met, 
in imitation of those governments who had no 
parliament to which they owned responsibility. 
Revelations also might, on certain contingencies, 
have been inconvenient and damaging to the 
cause of peace. With regard to the taunt of cow- 
ardice which had been thrown out against the 
administration, this Lord Clarendon indignantly 
denied. What they had done was under a deep 
conviction of the value of peace, which they 
deemed worth any sacrifice except that of national 
honour, He illustrated this by a minute detail 
of the diplomatic tergiversations of Russia, 
through which our ministers, still hoping for a 
peaceful adjustment, had avoided committing 
this country to the perils and uncertainties of 
war, and by this pacific conduct they had placed 
the Emperor of Russia in an evil position, by 
making him the cause of aggression and sole 
author of the war. Moreover, this very delay 
had been serviceable to the Turks, who had thus 
obtained much valuable time for completing their 
warlike preparations; while it would justify the 
cause to the British public, should our going to 
war be inevitable. In the course of discussion 
in the lords, Earl Grey delivered a pertinent re- 
mark, which, had it been attended to at the 
time, and laid up for prompt accomplishment, 
might have averted much future disappointment 
and disaster. He was not quite satisfied that we 
should have interfered at all in the dispute 
between Russia and Turkey. If, however, as he 
feared, war was inevitable, it should be carried 
on with vigour and unanimity, and he trusted 
to find the defect in the naval and military ser- 
vices which long peace might have fostered, 
promptly removed, and young and intelligent 
officers appointed to the command. 

The discussions both in the lords and the com- 
mons upon the approaching crisis, which every 
day appeared more inevitable, were both keen 
and frequent, but at each debate the asperity 
with which the delay of the ministers had been 
blamed, became more temperate, until it settled 
into a general conviction that they could scarcely 
have acted otherwise than they did; that, in fact, 
they had acted well and wisely, both for the hon- 
our and interests of the country. The strength 
of this conviction was remarkably manifested on 
the 22d of February, when the report from the 
committee of supply, communicating their votes 
of men and money, was brought before the House 
of Commons. On this occasion Mr. Joseph 
Hume, the keenest guardian of the public purse 
that ever kept watch upon the national trea- 
sury, opened the Wiscussion, by observing that 
this was the first time since he had been in 
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parliament that he had not taken part in the 
question of voting the number of men for the 
public service. He deprecated the manner in 
which the government, and especially Lord 
Aberdeen, had been attacked, and expressed it 
as his opinion, that they had deserved the thanks 
of the country for having exhausted every effort 
for the preservation of peace. The official papers, 
he declared, as far as they went, showed that 
the past and the present administration had 
done everything in their power to keep aloof 
from the quarrel between the Latin and Greek 
churches, and to terminate the dispute between 
Russia and Turkey. They had been deceived by 
over-confidence. The shame, however, was not 
upon them, but upon the deceiver. Under the 
circumstances, he approved the increase of the 
navy, which he thought moderate, and consid- 
ered that the measures taken by the government 
were fit and proper to protect the liberties of man- 
kind against the encroachments of a barbarian 
power. Thus testified the venerable octogenarian 
whose cautious understanding so many years had 
only ripened into fuller maturity, and whose 
feelings had been mellowed when those of others 
are so often soured or dried up. After this, who 
could cry out against the expensiveness of war- 
like preparations, or preach peace upon the plea 
of economy ? 

Another important feature in the approach- 
ing contest, was a consideration of the question 
how far such countries as France and England 
could be justified in waging a war -against 
Christian Russia, in support of Turkey and 
Mahometanism? The question thus stated had 
often been urged already, and it was neces- 
sary, both for the vindication of England and 
the satisfaction of the public mind, that it should 
be fairly met and dealt with. On this account, 
a motion was made in the House of Lords on the 
10th of March, by the Earl of Shaftesbury, for 
papers respecting the condition of Christianity 
in Turkey. In common with the general desire 
of Christendom, he wished that both parties had 
been removed from their actual positions, yet 
still, being compelled to choose, he infinitely pre- 
ferred the Turkish to the Russian civilization. 
He quoted authorities to show that while Pro- 
testantism was largely on the increase among 
the Turkish Christians, no difficulties were in- 
terposed by the Ottoman government to religious 
instruction; full permission was given to teach, 
and to print religious books, many of which were 
issued in the Turkish language. In Russia, on 
the contrary, his lordship showed that no religious 
movement was permitted; the Bible in the 
Russian tongue was prohibited, and even the im- 
portation of Hebrew Bibles; while as to Christian 
missions, these were also forbid by the Russian 
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government, even to the heathen who were 
under its dominion. With all this, the Greek 
priesthood were continually intriguing for the 
supremacy of their own church; the Russian 
consuls were employed in the same object, and 
while the result was tyranny and coercion, the 
British government was repeatedly compelled to 
interfere against the arrogant proceedings of these 
consular apostles. This, indeed, was the secret 
of the czar’s proceedings; and the true meaning 
of Prince Menschikoffs note was, the exclusive 
aggrandizement of the Greek church in the 
Turkish dominions, by the extinction of every 
act in favour of Protestantism for the last twenty 
years; and during these twenty years Turkey 
had permitted more for the advancement of civi- 
lization than Russia during four hundred. These 
statements were cordially received by the house, 
and the motion was agreed to. 

But even while these peaceful negotiations 
were pending, the war had already been com- 
menced on the part of Russia, by her occupation 
of the Danubian provinces—an aggression which, 
in connection with the military events to which 
it led, will be detailed in the history of the Cri- 
mean campaign, of which it forms an important 
episode. And yet, even although hostilities had 
thus commenced in earnest, and such heavy 
blows been struck, the conference at Vienna had 
not ceased to mediate; and on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, the following collective note was addressed 
to the Turkish government :—“The undersigned 
representatives of Austria, France, Great Britain, 
and Prussia, assembled at a conference at Vienna, 
have received instructions to declare that their 
respective governments behold with profound 
regret the commencement of hostilities between 
Russia and the Porte, and desire exceedingly, 
by interposing between the belligerent powers, 
to prevent any fresh effusion of blood, and to put 
an end to a state of things which menaces 
seriously the peace of Europe. Russia having 
given an assurance that she was disposed to 
treat, and the undersigned not doubting that the 
Porte is animated by the same spirit, they re- 
quest, in the name of their respective govern- 
ments, to be informed on what conditions the 
Ottoman empire would consent to negotiate a 
treaty of peace.” 

The application, though so late, did not seem 
in vain: Turkey, as the power in greatest jeo- 
pardy, and that had most to lose, was willing to 
hegotiate anew upon the status guo, when an 
event occurred which gave all further hope of 
peace to the winds. Irritated at the successes of 
the Turks on the Danube, and eager to recover 
her military prestige, Russia resolved to abandon 
her professions of a defensive warfare, for a blow 
that should recover her lost reputation, even 
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though it might bring the whole allied powers 
to her gates. The Asiatic coast of the Black 
Sea, to which the Turks had been sending rein- 
forcements, was selected for the feat; and the 
harbour of Sinope, a town half-way between 
Trebizond and Constantinople, and about a 
hundred leagues from either, was the place where 
the storm was to burst. There the Turkish fleet, 
to the number of seven frigates, three corvettes, 
and two smaller vessels, were anchored, but in 
very unskilful order, in the harbour, when on 
the 30th of November the Russian fleet, consist- 
ing of six sail of the line, two sailing frigates, and 
three steamers, unexpectedly bore down upon 
them. An action immediately commenced; but 
although the Turks fought with their wonted 
obstinacy, their inferiority, not only in ships, 
men, and cannon, but also in position and nau- 
tical skill, made resistance so hopeless, that in an 
action which lasted two hours and a half, they 
lost 4000 men, while all their ships were de- 
stroyed or rendered useless except a Turkish 
steamer, which escaped under a heavy fire of 
broadsides, and carried the tidings to Constanti- 
nople. 

By this horrible deed, which resembled a 
massacre and a butchery, rather than a battle, 
the Czar of Russia belied his professions, upon 
the strength of which the allied powers had con- 
tinued in treaty: he had also grossly insulted 
England and France, whose combined fleets at 
that time were lying at anchor in the Bosphorus. 
A day’s sail would have brought them to the 
scene of outrage, either to prevent or avenge it; 
but in the present state of affairs such a move- 
ment was impossible. ‘The object (wrote Lord 
Clarendon to the British miuister at St. Peters- 
burg) with which the combined fleets were sent 

ito Constantinople was not to attack Russia, 
but to defend Turkey; and the English and 
French ambassadors were informed that the 
fleets were not to assume an aggressive position, 
but that they were to protect the Turkish terri- 
tory from attack.” This was on the understand- 
ing that whatever naval operations were under- 
taken would be confined to the Russian coasts of 
Asia, and a defensive warfare on the part of 
Russia ; “ but the sultan’s squadron (Lord Clar- 
endon continued) was destroyed while at anchor 
ina Turkish harbour, and where, consequently, 
the English and French fleets, if they had been 
present, would have protected it, and would have 
repelled the attack.” After the battle, indeed, 
the suddenness of which took all by surprise, the 
allied fleet sent two frigates to report the mo- 
tions of the enemy; but not a Russian ship was 
to be seen: at the close of the engagement they 
had hastily withdrawn and taken shelter in 
Sebastopol. 
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The event at Sinope, which excited equal in- 
dignation in France and England, drew those 
countries more closely together against their 
conimon enemy, and inspired them with a more 
ardent spirit of resistance. The first result of 
this was the entrance of their combined fieet 
into the Black Sea, for the purpose of active in- 
terference in any attack that might be made upon 
the ports and coasts of Turkey—a movement 
against which Russia absurdly cried out as an 
iniquitous interposition. It was justified, how- 
ever, and that too by no less a diplomatist than 
Louis Napoleon himself, in an autograph letter 
to the czar. “The affair at Sinope (he wrote) 
was for ug as painful as it was unexpected; for it 
matters little to us whether or not the Turks 
wished to convey munitions of war to the Russian 
territory. In fact, Russian ships attacked Turk- 
ish vessels in the waters of Turkey, while those 
vessels were riding quietly at anchor in a Turkish 
port. The Turkish vessels were destroyed, in 
spite of the assurance that there was no wish to 
commence an aggressive war, and in spite of the 
vicinity of our squadrons. It was no longer our 
policy which received a check, it was our military 
Out of this feeling arose the 
order given to our squadrons to enter the Black 
Sea, and to prevent by force, if necessary, the re- 
currence of « similar event.” The answer which 
the Emperor of Russia returned on the 9th of 
February was still unctuous with peaceful pro- 
fessions, and held out hopes of an amicable nego- 
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tiation, while he was making arrangements for a 
war at outrance. This was manifested by the 
fact, that only a day after his letter had been 
written, he issued a ukase for a military levy 
throughout his dominions, of nine men in every 
thousand of the adult male population. This 
order was speedily followed by a proclamation, 
in which the blame of all that was to follow was 
transferred to those who were thenceforth to be 
regarded as the chief enemies of Russia. After 
declaiming upon the moderation and justice of 
his demands, and his hopes that Turkey, if left 
to herself, would have acquiesced in them, the 
ezar’s manifesto thus continued :—“ His imperial 
majesty’s expectations have been disappointed. 
The English and French governments have sided 
with Turkey, and the appearance of the combined 
fleets off Constantinople has served as a further 
incentive to its obstinacy; and now both the 
western powers, without previously declaring 
war, have sent their fleets into the Black Sea, 
proclaiming their intention to protect the Turks, 
and to impede the free navigation of our vessels 
of war employed for the defence of our own 
coasts. After a course of proceeding so unheard- 
of amongst civilized nations, we recalled our 
embassies from England and France, and have 
now broken off all political intercourse with these 
powers.” The proclamation then appealing to 
the superstition of the people, proceeded to invest 
the approaching contest to which they were sum- 
moned with the character of a war in behalf of 
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Christianity itself, against those godless infidels 
by whom it was assailed. “ England and France,” it 
said, “have sided with the enemies of Christianity 
against Russia, combating for the orthodox faith. 
But Russia will not betray her holy mission. 
. . .. With this hope, combating for our per- 
secnted brethren, followers of the faith of Christ, 
with one accord let all Russia exclaim:—‘O Lord, 


| our Redeemer, whom shall we fear? may God be 
glorified, and his enemies be scattered.” 
Matters had now arrived at that point where 
a proclamation of war is inevitable: the hostile 
parties were already in full array, and standing 
front to front, so that nothing was needed but 
the signal of onset. It was first given by France, 
as the stronger and more interested party, on the 
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27th of March. On that day, a message from 
the emperor was conveyed to the corps legistati/, 
announcing that as Russia had refused an auswer 
to the summons of France and England, she was 
thereby placed, with respect to France, in astate 
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of war, and that the whole responsibility of it 
rested on Russia alone. This message was wel- 
comed with enthusiastic cheers and cries of ap- 
probation. A similar communication was made 
to the French senate, and it received an equally 
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cordial welcome. France was now as eager for 
a war with Russia as ever she had been for the 
invasion of Eugland, while of all the coadjutors 
she could have found, none was so welcome as 
her ancient enemy, whose valour she had so 
often tried, and upon whose steady co-operation 
she could place unhesitating reliance. In Paris, 
and over the whole empire, the military spirit of 
the people, so long suspended, was awakened 
into full life; and while they recognized in this 
union of the power of France and England the 
full realization of their great Napoleon’s fondest 
wish, an additional promise of success seemed to 
be imparted by the fact that-it was under Napo- 
leon’s nephew that this combination had been 
formed, and by whom its efforts would be mainly 
directed. 

It was only the day after, that a similar pro- 
clamation of war against Russia was issued on the 
part of Great Britain. It was felt and acknow- 
ledged among us that forbearance had been ex- 
ercised to the last; that delay had reached its 
utmost limit, and that fruitless negotiation must 
now be exchanged for decisive action. So eager 
indeed, for some time, had been the national 
feeling, that the caution and reluctance of our 
ministers had been blamed as lukewarmness, and 
sometimes reproached as cowardice or even some- 
thing worse. It was therefore with no ordinary 
stir and excitement that the royal message to 
parliament was delivered by the lord-chancellor 


in the following words. It will be observed that 
the chief purport of such a proclamation, con- 
veyed in the expressive word war, is not once 
mentioned throughout—and yet how thoroughly 
all its stern realities are implied !— 


“Victoria R. 


“ Her majesty thinks it proper to acquaint the 
i house that the negotiations in which her ma- 
) jesty, in concert with her allies, has for some 
time past been engaged with his majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, have terminated, and 
that her majesty feels bound to afford active as- 
sistance to her ally the sultan against unpro- 
voked aggression. 

“ Her majesty has given directions for laying 
before the house copies of such papers, in addition 
to those already communicated to parliament, as 

| will afford the fullest information with regard to 

the subject of these negotiations. It is a conso- 
| lation to her majesty to reflect that no endeavours 
have been wanting on her part to preserve to her 
subjects the blessings of peace. 

“Her majesty’s just expectations have been 
disappointed, and her majesty relies with con- 
fidence on the zeal and devotion of the House 
of Lords, and on the exertions of her brave and 
loyal subjects, to support her in her determins- 
tion to employ the power and resources of the 
nation for protecting the dominions of the sultan 
against the encroachments of Russia,” 
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Origin and causes of the Crimean war—The czar’s assumption of the protectorship of the Greek church in tho 
Turkish empire—Dangerous character of this claim to Turkish independence—Insufficient grounds of the 
claim—Hostile manner in which it was adduced—The Russian army crosses the Pruth—It ocoupies Moldavia 
and Wallachia—The Vienna note refused by Turkey—The sultan proclaims war against Russia—First hostile 
movements of Omar Pacha in the principalities—He crosses the Danube—Reluctance of France and Britain 
to commence hostilities—Their decision confirmed by the massacre of Sinope—The French and Enylish 
armies embarked fur the contest—They are encamped at Gallipoli—Causes for the selection of this station— 
Opening of the campaign on the Danube—Victory of the Turks over the Russians at Citate—The Russians 
regolve to cross the Balkan—Their purpose frustrated—The allied army encamps at Varna—The allied fleet 
bombards Odessa—Destructive character of the bombardment—-Attempt of the Russians to bombard Silistria 
—Gallant defence by the Turks—-The British officers by whom they are headed— Unsuccessful attack of the 
Russians on Silistria—They are compelled to raise the siege—The Russians evacuate the principalities, and 
are replaced by an Austrian army—Sufferings of the allied army at Varna—Havoc produced among the 
troops by cholera—Destructive fire at Varna—Desolation of the surrounding country—The allied army passes 
over to the Crimea—Its landing—lIts new encampment before Sebastopol—Symptoms of an approaching con- 


flict, between the allies and the Russians. 


OTWITHSTANDING the appar- 


ently frivolous character of the 


Europe was kindled, there was a 
deeper significance in it than was 
“| implied by the mere possession of 
the keys of the holy sepulchre. This was evident 
to the statesmen of the different powers who 
either were engaged in the complex negotiations 
it occasioned, or who watched their character 
and bearings. The guardianship of the sepulchre, 
which the possession of these keys conferred, was 
something very different from a mere religious 
punctilio, Tt was supposed to invest with the 
rights of a protector over the Christians of his 
own church in the East the sovereign who held 
it; and this claim, if once allowed, would estab- 
lish the Russian czar in the virtual sovereiguty 
of European Turkey. This is apparent from a 
census that was taken in 1844. From this it 
appeared, that while the population of European 
Turkey amounted to 15,000,000, only 2,100,000 
of these were of Turkish race, and not more 
than 4,550,000 in all were Mussulmans. Of the 
Christian part of the population, only 640,000 
were Roman Catholics, while there were 10,000,000 
belonging to the Greek church, who recognized 
the czar as their head, and regarded the sultan as 
little better than Antichrist. In Asiatic Turkey, 
indeed, the proportions were very different, 
there being 16,000,000 Mahometans to only 
3,000,000 Christians of the Greek church, but 





were given to the custody of the Greek or the 
Latin church, whether they were held by the 
Emperor of France or of Russia. As yet, indeed, 
the rayahs, or Greek Christians of the Turkish 
empire, had shown no outward tokens of their 
sympathy with the designs of Russia; but in the 
midst of Mahometan intolerance and provoca- 
tion, who could tell how long this forbearance 
might last? When the war broke out, the 
underhand proceedings of these rayahs against 
the allied armies, showed how completely their 
sympathies were enlisted on the side of the 
Russian sovereign. 

As this claim of the czar to a protectorship 


| in the empire of another power created an 1n- 


perium tn imperio which had a startling appear- 
ance to the rest of Europe, and was certain, on 
being put forth, to create much cavil and debate, 
some show of political right was necessary to 
fortify his assumption. For this purpose, there- 


| fore, he adduced the treaty of Kainardji, estab- 


lished between Russia and Turkey in 1774, by 
the 7th and 14th articles of which he laid claim 
to this unreasonable protectorship. But these 
articles, when examined, could bear no such in- 
terpretation. By the 7th article, nothing more 
is conceded than the following: —“The Sublime 
Porte promises to protect constantly the Christian 
religion and its churches; and also it allows the 
ministers of the imperial court of Russia to make, 
on all occasions, representations as well in favour 
of the new church at Constantinople, of which 


the latter could be dangerous subjects, more | mention will be made in the 14th article, as in 

especially when countenanced by the neighbour- | favour of those who officiate therein” And 

hood of a Russian army. It was therefore no | turning to this Iast-mentioned article, we find 

trivial matter to Turkey whether these keys , nothing more stated than this:—“It js per- 
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acquiescent and contented vassals of the Porte, 
tion to the chapel built in the house of the min- | that his august master had commanded him to 
ister, to construct in the Galata quarter, in the | occupy their country, not however with projects 
street called Bey Oglu, a public church of the | of conquest, or to modify their institutions or 
Greek rite, which shall be always under the pro- | political position, but to give an immediate and 
tection of the ministers of that empire, and | effectual protection to the principalities under 
shielded from all obstruction and all damage.” | certain grave and suspicious circumstances, ori- 
Here the Porte distinctly assumes for itself the | ginating in the Ottoman government. The czar, 
protection of its Christian subjects, and allows to | he added, had no design of an aggressive war 
Russia nothing more than the right of having a| upon Turkey, but only to obtain assent to his 
chapel in the ambassador's house, and another in | equitable proposals; and this being obtained, that 
the city of Constantinople. thearmy of occupation would immediately return 
It was so early as the close of 1852, that the | to the frontiers of Russia. But by what right, 
ezar distinctly asserted his claim to the protec- | or semblance of right, had these forces crossed 
torate of the Turco-Christian eastern church; and | the Pruth at all? The provinces were under the 
to establish his assumption, he ordered at the | sovereignty of the sultan, and ruled by hospo- 
same time a large body of troops to advance to- | dars of his election, and were not to be entered 
wards the frontier of Moldavia, which is separ- | by the troops either of Russia or Turkey, which 
ated from the Russian province of Bessarabia by | were to be stationed beyond their frontier, ex- 
the river Pruth. This movement of Russia to | cept for the repression of internal disturbance. 
settle the question by force, occasioned a rival | Such had been the latest guarantee between the 
and counter-movement on the part of France by _ two powers upon the subject; but although there 
sea, and the Toulon squadron was ordered at an | was no pretext of disturbances to be quelled 
early period of the following year to set sail for | either in Moldavia or Wallachia, the Emperor 
the Greek waters. Hot and hotter waxed the ; Nicholas filled these principalities with his 
negotiation of the representatives of Russia and | troops, without proclamation of war, as if they 
France at the court of Constantinople, while Bri- | were his by right of conquest, or had formed a 
tain vainly attempted the office of umpire and | part of his own dominions. 
pacificator, and the unfortunate sultan, swayed | Notwithstanding these provocations, the allied 
by either party alternately and feeling his danger, ' powers were unwilling that Turkey should com- 
was unable to pronounce a conclusive verdict.' mit herself by immediately proclaiming war 
This question of the contested sepulchre, from | against Russia, for the maintenance of which she 
which the whole strife had originated, and under ' was unfit, and the burden of which, they knew, 
which it seemed as if Turkey must be finally , would ultimately fall upon themselves. Over- 
crushed to death, was little fitted to recommend ruled accordingly by their advices, the Ottoman 
Christianity itself either to him or to his sub- government confined itself to remonstrances, and 
jects! But the czar had advanced too far to | a new series of negotiations was opened up with 
recede, and it was not in his nature to yield; he Russia for the withdrawing of her troops from 
also had calculated upon the impossibility of a the Danubian provinces. But matters had now 
union between France and England for a war in advanced so far that every step of remonstrance 
behalf of f&rkish interests, and upon the sym- | or overture only complicated the question. Such 
pathy with which his advance would be regarded was especially the case with the famous Vienna 
as a crusade in behalf of Christianity at large. note, which, after a conference of the four great 
He therefore continued his forward movement. powers held at Vienna, was finally adopted, and 
On the 31st of May, 1853, Count Nesselrode an- | presented for the acceptance of Russia and 
nounced to Redschid Pacha, the Turkish min- | Turkey. This the czar was ready to subscribe, 
ister, that in a few weeks the Russian troops | as it was unfortunately so expressed, that several 
would receive orders to cross the frontier and | parts of it might be interpreted in favour of his 
occupy the principalities, not, as he added, to wage | claims; but the Porte was fortunately awake to 
war, but toobtain those material guarantees which | these equivocations, and refused to receive the 
had been demanded from the Porte; and on the 2d | note without certain explanations and restrictions. 
and 3d of July, two divisions of the Russian | The allied powers were afterwards obliged to 
forces crossed the Pruth. If anything could add | approve of this caution and scrupulosity, but in 
to the insult of this aggression, it was the profes- | the meantime it formed a triumphant apology to 
sions of peace with which the act was followed, | the czar that he had accepted the conditions of 
in the proclamation of Prince Gortschakoff, the | the note, by which the blame of further proceed- 
commander-in-chief of the army of occupation, | ings was thrown on his antagonists. But the 
to the inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallachia. | war party of Turkey was weary of these pro- 
He assured its Christian and conquered, but now | ceedings, and at Constantinople the popular in- 


mitted to the high court of Russia, in addi- 
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dignation could no longer be restrained. War 
was therefore declared against Russia on the 5th 
of October (1853), and in the declaration, a 
temperate statement was given uf the concessions 
the Ottoman government had made, and the in- 
juries by which it had been provoked. The 
question about the holy places had been settled 
to the satisfaction of all parties; but Russia was 
still arming and still advancing. “Is it not, 
then, seeking a pretext for quarrel,” the manifesto 
added, “to insist, as Russia has done, upon the 
question of the privileges of the Greek church 
granted by the Ottoman government—privileges 
which the government believes its honour, its 
dignity, and its sovereign power are concerned 
in maintaining, and on the subject of which it 
can neither admit the interference nor the sur- 
veillance of any government? Is it not Russia 
which has occupied with considerable forces the 
principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, declar- 
ing at the same time that these provinces should 
serve as a guarantee until she had obtained what 
she desired? Has not this act been considered 
justly by the Sablime Porte as a violation of 
treaties, and consequently as a cause of war? 
Have the other powers themselves been able to 
come to any other decision? Who then will 
doubt that Russia has been the aggressor ?” 

The commander-in-chief of the Turkish army 
forthe Danubian provinces was Omar Pacha. This 
remarkable man, originally an Austrian subject, 
and born in Croatia in 1801, had entered the 
Turkish service in 1830, where his high talents 
and brilliant military career in Syria, Albania, 
Koordistan, and Bosnia, secured him the con- 
fidence of a government always jealous of for- 
eigners. But as a soldier of fortune and a re- 
negade from the Christian faith, he found it not 
so eusy to obviate the religious scruples or aris- 
tocratic pride of those allied commanders with 
whom he was afterwards to act, and to most of 
whom he was superior in military skill and ex- 
perience. On receiving the war manifesto of 
the Porte, he addressed Prince Gortschakoff, the 
Russian commander-in-chief, demanding the 
meaning of his entrance into the provinces, and 
granting him the space of fifteen days to quit 
them ; but to this the prince answered, “ that he 
had no orders to commence hostilities, nor to 
conclude peace, nor to evacuate the princi- 
palities.” It was a ridiculous attempt to assume 
un aspect of neutrality after a hostile invasion 
had been committed. But this neutrality could 
not last, for on the Ist of November, the Russian 
emperor proclaimed war against Turkey in answer 
to the manifesto of the Porte. He was aware 
that, in so doing, he also proclaimed war against 
the allied powers who had become parties in the 
question; but he had gone too far to recede. On 
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the day that his troops had passed the Pruth, 
the Rubicon was crossed—the die was cast—re- 
treat was impossible without dishonour and 
shame ! 

Even yet, however, the western powers would 
fain have delayed the deadly arbitration; and 
iu the hope that it might yet be in time, they 
sent to Omar Pacha, desiring him not to cross 
the Danube, or give battle to the enemy. But 
the warning came too late. The pagha was 
already in motion, and between the 28th of 
October and the 4th of November, his army 
crossed the river at four places, and established 
themselves on the opposite side, in spite of the 
resistance of the Russians. The chief struggle 
was at Oltenitza, where the Turks, to the number 
of 9000, had established themselves on a triangle 
formed by the village of that name, the Argis, 
andthe Danube. Here, after several skirmishes 
in which the Russians were unsuccessful, they 
nade a final attempt on the 4th of November, 
but were met with such spirit that they were 
repulsed with a loss of 1200 in killed and 
wounded. Several sharp encounters also ensued 
at Kalafat and its neighbourhood, where the 
Turks made good their position; but although 
thus far successful, and in possession of the left 
bank of the Danube, Omar Pacha did not 
judge it prudent to keep his whole army there, 
exposed to attacks at various points during 
the winter. He therefore blew up the works 
he had constructed at Oltenitza, and recrossed 
the river, keeping, however, possession of Kala- 
fat, by which he retained his hold of the left 
bank of the Danube until the return of spring. 
But even yet, though matters had proceeded thus 
far, the hope of peace was not utterly abandoned 
by the four great powers of Britain, France, 
Austria, and Prussia, and negotiations were still 
continued at Vienna for the purpose, when the 
fearful event at Sinope, like the sudden explo- 
sion of a mine, scattered protocols and remon- 
strances into the air, or shrivelled them into dust. 
France aud Britain were defied, and they must 
answer the defiance with cannon-balls. 

Even before war was declared in form by 
France and Britain against Russia, each had 
sent an army to the East in behalf of Turkey, 
to act as circumstances might require. This 
simple movement was confounding to Russian 
calculations, which had hitherto believed in the 
impossibility of military co-operation between 
two such rivals as France and England; and in 
this confidence, the Emperor Nicholas had per- 
severed in his aggression upon Turkey until it 
was too late to arrest its progress. The British 
army consisted of four divisions, commanded by 
Lieutenant-general Sir George Brown, and Major- 
generals the Duke of Cambridge, Sir de, Lacy 
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Evans, and Sir Richard England, and a division 
of cavalry under the command of the Earl of 
Lucan. It was a new and spirit-stirring spec- 
tacle for London, after so many years of peace, 
when the guards were marched through its streets 
for embarkation ; and the huzzaing crowds who 
admired the stalwart forms and bold soldierly 
demeanour of this large body of troops, ima- 
gined that nothing could resist such a force, 
and alreacy saw victories swarming in clusters 
around their standards, Even those whose 
fancies were mnore sober, imagined that the 
hostile demonstration of the two western powers 
would be enough, and 
that Russia would desist 
from her enterprise as 
soon as the allied armies 
had landed. The troops 
set sail from England on 
the 28th of February, 
1854, and disembarking 
at Malta, where they re- 
, mained till the 31st of 
March, they then pro- 
ceeded to Gallipoli, in 
European Turkey, at 
which place they already 
found the French army 
arriving by successive de- 
tachments. The French 
force had for its com- 
mander-in-chief, the Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud, previ- 
ously minister at war, 
and under him were 
Generals Canrobert and 
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Balkan. ‘The peninsula of Gallipoli,” the em- 
peror wrote in his instructions to General St. 
Arnaud, “is selected as the principal site of dis- 
embarkation, because it should be, as a strate- 
getical point, the basis of our operations-—that is 
to say, the place of arms for our depéts, our am- 
bulances, and our provisions—-and from whence 
we may with facility march forward or re-em- 
bark. That will not hinder you on your ar- 
rival, should you consider it advisable, from 
lodging one or two divisions in the barracks, to 
be found either at the west of Constantinople or 
at Scutari. So long as you are not in fiont of 
the enemy, the dispersion 
of your forces will cause 
no inconvenience, and the 
presence of your troops at 
Constantinople may pro- 
duce a good moral effect ; 
but if by chance, after 
having advanced towards 
the Balkans, you are con- 
strained to make a move- 
ment in retreat, it will be 
of much more advantage 
to regain the coast of Gal- 
lipoli than that of Con- 
stantinople, for the Rus- 
sians will never venture 
from Adrianople to Con- 
stantinople, with an army 
of 60,000 good troops on 
their right flank.” To 
work then went the two 
armies to entrench them- 
selves upon this specitied 


Bosquet, commanders of the first and second territory, each in a spirit of generous emulation, 


divisions, 


serve under Prince Napoleon Bonaparte. 


The brigade of cavalry was under 
General d’Allonville, and the first corps of re- | ality and good humour. 
A 


and both labouring together in perfect cordi- 
The lines were about 
seven miles long, running along the crest of a 


second corps of infantry, as a body of reserve, , natural 1idge from the Gulf of Saros to the Sea 
was commanded by General Forey, and a re- | of Marmora. When these works were neaily 
serve brigade of cavalry by General Cassargnalles. | finished, the alhed forces were removed to the 
On the 2d of May, Lord Raglan, the British com- | Bosphorus, the British landing at Scutari on the 


mander-in-chief, distinguished in the war of the 
Peninsula under the Duke of Wellington as Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, arrived at Gallipoli. 

This locality, upon which the allied armies 
were for the present encamped, was not only un- 
comfortable as a place of military occupation, but 
apparently useless for the purposes of the cam- 
paign. It was too remote from the Turkish 
armies to give them aid, and from Constanti- 
nople itself to prevent a Russian march upon 
the capital. But the fortification of this remote 
peninsula had been the plan of the French em- 
peror, and upon this post the two armies would 
be on the right flank of the Russians if they at- 


east side of that narrow strait, and the French 
occupying the European side of the Bosphorus, 
in the neighbourhood of Constantinople. Thus 
the Turkish capital was protected by the neigh- 
bourhood of 20,000 French and 10,000 British 


| bayonets. Here, however, they had not long to 


wait, for the course of events demanded their 
presence elsewhere. To those causes by which 
they were summoned to the real seat of war, we 
shall now briefly advert. 

The campaign between the Turks and Russians 
on the Danube had opened at the commencement 
of this year by a victory of the former at the 
village of Citate over the troops of the czar. 


tempted, as they had formerly done, to cross the | The Russians were anxious to commence their 
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operations against Kalafat, upon the banks of the 
Danube, but for this purpose it was necessary to 
dislodge the Turks from several villages be- 
tween Cioroine and Radovan. Skirmishes to 
this effect had been frequent between the Cos- 
sacks and the Turkish cavalry, until the 6th of 
January, when a considerable body of the Turkish 
cavalry boldly attacked the Russian lines at 
Citate, and the skirmish deepened into a general 
engagement, in which horse, foot, and artillery 
all came into full play. The battle lasted till 
night, and after desperate efforts of the Russians 
to maintain their slight fortifications, they were 
dislodged from them by the Turks, who remained 
masters of the field. The Russians, on being re- 
inforced, made strenuous attempts during the 
four following days to recover their position, but 
were met, and in almost every instance foiled, 
by Omar Pacha and his gallant Osmanlis. 

These indecisive operations on the Danube, 
which tended to raise the courage and confidence 
of the Turks, were to be exchanged for war upon 
a grander scale as soun as France and England 
were known to have combined for the defence of 
Turkey. Russia felt that she must now have 
recourse to more decisive measures—that she 
must once more force the passages of the Balkan, 
and strike a blow at the head of her enemy 
before this foreign aid could be available to 
ward it off. For this purpose, Kalafat, which 
was well protected by earthworks, and garrisoned 
by 30,000 Turks, must be watched by at least 
one-half of the Russian army; the small Turkish 
forts between the Dobrudscha and Silistria must 
be stormed and occupied, and a force left to keep 
the Turkish garrisons on the right bank of the 
Danube in check. These preliminaries to the 
important attempt upon the Balkan were com- 
menced with such spirit as promised to be suc- 
cessful: the Russian right was placed 50 effec- 
tually as to keep Kalafat in check, while the 
left was skilfully conveyed across the Danube at. 
three points, notwithstanding a keen opposition 
both from the Turks and the weather. The 
small forts in the Dobrudscha and other places 
fell into their hands, and nothing apparently 
remained for them to do but to advance upon 
Silistria, Varna, and Schumla, as they had done 
in 1828. But this march through the bleak 
barren Dobrudscha would, even if uninterrupted, 
have been a difficult one; every hour increased 
the chances of interruption from the armies of 
France and England, which were now entering 
upon the Turkish soil; and the designs of Austria 
and Prussia, at present in treaty respecting the 
part they should take in Turkish affairs, were a 
subject of doubt and anxiety to Czar Nicholas. 
These causes for hesitation continued until the 
French and English armies were encamped in 
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the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and in 
readiness to act wherever circumstances might 
require. And these allies of the Turks had not 
long to remain in uncertainty, in consequence of 
the arrival of Omar Pacha, and a war council 
which he held with the Turkish ministers and 
the commanders of both armies at Varna, on the 
18th of May. His earnest advice was that an 
Anglo-French army should occupy the country 
between Varna and Schumia, so as to keep the 
Russians in check from Chernavoda to Kostendje, 
while he was prosecuting the war in Wallachia. 
The occupation of Varna was of especial import- 
ance, as a movement from this point could be 
made upon Schumla and the passes of the Balkan 
with equal facility, and the whole Russian plan 
of invasion frustrated. With similar ease, troops 
could be sent from Varna to the Crimea, to make 
an attack upon Sebastopol. His representations 
and arguments prevailed, seconded as they were 
by a visit which Lord Raglan and Marshal St. 
Arnaud made to Pravadi and Schumla, and an 
inspection of the Turkish army, and accord- 
ingly the armies of France and England, now 
considerably reinforced, were transported from 
Scutari by the Black Sea on the 28th of May. 





Omar Pacua —From a French hthograph. 


From these land operations we must turn 
our attention to those which were going on at 
sea, of which the French and English navies now 
held possession, the Russian ships of war being 
shut up in Sebastopol. It was upon this element 
that active hostilities were commenced by the 
British, and the event was nothing less than the 
bombardment of Odessa, The moving cause of 
action was also as trivial aud obscure as ever 
awoke the first echoes of a great war; for it con- 
sisted ina British ship carrying a flag of truce 
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having been fired at,as was alleged, while the gov- , This great commercial city, of nearly 80,000 in- 


ernor of Odessa denied the fact of such a violation. 
But in spite of his denial, the British felt that 
the insult had been committed, and were re- 
solved that it should not pass with impunity. 
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habitants, was defended by a garrison of 30,000 
soldiers, while her harbour was filled with the 
merchant ships of several nations, so that the 
destruction of such a place was certain toaggravate 
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Opessa, from the Commercial Quay —From L Illustration 


the resentments of the impending war. On the | 
22d of April, a combined fleet of eleven French 
and English ships, aud a detachment of rocket- 
boats, advanced upon the town, and opened their 


all, and signally illustrating the advantages of 
an attack by steam ships and thei: heavy artillery, 
was exhibited in the trivial loss sustained by the 
victors, notwithstanding the resistance of the 


Russians. Of the English, not more than one 
man was killed, and eight or nine men wounded. 
The French had only two men killed, and two 
wounded, and that, also, not by the fire of the 
enemy, but « mischance from one of their own 
guns Of the loss of the Russians in hilled and 
returned the fire with equal spirit, and for ten | wounded, no reckoning could be obtained; but 
hours land and water seemed to be enveloped in | from the havoc of shot and fire, and the explosion 
an atmosphere of living flame, that was con- | of powder magazines, it must have heen of a 
tinued until every battery was silenced or de- fearful amount When this affair was ended, 
stroyed, On this occasion, the terrible effects of the czar endeavoured to make the most of it by 
steam-ships in a bombardment were distinctly exciting the fanaticisin of his subjects against 
manifested. The chief attack was upon the the F rench and English; and accordingly, he 
Imperial Mole, contaming strong fortifications | published a proclamation, setting forth the im- 
and some large barracks, and sheltering numerous piety of the alhes in having attacked Odessa 
Russian ships of every description ; and the upon a Suncay, when the inhabitants “were 
steamers in assailing it, wheeled in a circle of | assembled in the orthodox temples to celebrate 
half a mile within that shallow bay, each pour- lthe death of the Son of God crucified for the 
ing in its heavy fire in succession—forming by , redemption of humanity.” He then represented 
their movements such a fantastic waltz of death in the same manifesto, that these profane in- 
as Holbein could never have imagined. In such _ vaders had been gloriously repulsed by his va- 
a m/lée of destructive fire, it was impossible to | lorous troops; and finally, to signalize this de- 
fea the buildings which the assailants were | fence, he allowed the public works that had 
desirous of sparing; and the obstinacy or con- | been destroyed to be rebuilt at the expense of 
fusion of the Russian authorities, who, during the inhabitants of Odessa, while he rewarded 
the whole cannonade, exhibited no flag upon their ; Baron Osten-Sacken, its governor, with the order 
public edifices and defences, so as to distinguish | of St. Andrew. As for the allied fleets, they 
them from those of a pacific character, only | repaired after this bombardment to Sebastopol, 
served to involve all in one remorseless destruc- , and challenged the Russian ships of war to come 
tion. Thus, when the cannonade ended, church | forth to a fair encounter, an invitation which 
and palace had fallen as well as the fort or the enemy, being of inferior force, judged fit to 
battery, and half of the inhabitants had their | decline. 
homes destroyed. But the greatest wonder of The scene of interest now shifted to Siliatria, 


terrible cannonade upon its forts, batteries, and 
military store-houses, carefully avoiding the Quar- 
antine Mole, in which were trading ships of all 
nations, with their flags hoisted at the mast-head 
for protection, and also the civic public buildings 
and churches, The numerous defences of Odessa 
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the bombardment of which had been commenced 
by the Russians, to the number of 70,000, under 
the command of Prince Paskiewitsch. It was 
begun at the time that Lord Raglan and Marshal 
St. Arnaud had visited Pravadi and Schunila, 
previous to the embarkation of their troops for 
Varna. For this assault the Russians had made 
considerable preparations, by conveying the 
heavy materials for a siege across the Danube in 
the earlier part of May; and the gallant defence 
of this fortress by the Turks forms one of the 
most interesting episodes of the war. The chief 
fortifications of Silistria consisted of earthworks, 
in the raising of which the Turks were indefa- 
tigable; and as their construction and defence 
required little scientific or strategetical skill, no 
bulwarks could have been better suited to the 
rude bold hearts that rallied behind them. Of 
these works, the principal was called Arab Tapia 
or Tepe, about 2000 yards in advance of the 
ramparts of Silistria; and behind, at the dis- 
tance of 1000 yards, was Ylanli Tepé. These 
were relied upon as the chief defences of the for- 
tress, although they were only earthen mounds of 
three sides, while the fourth was entirely open; 
and as they were in the direction of Rasova, from 
which the besiegers were to advance, they would 
naturally endure the first and chief brunt of the 
encounter As it was necessary to become mas- 
ters of these works before Silistria could be in- 
vested, the Russians assailed them with all the 
formidable and complicated resources of a siege— 
with parallels, zigzags, batteries, and mines—and 
twice they succeeded in penetrating within the 
Arab Tepé, while cight mines were exploded be- 
neath its ramparts, and fifty yards of its front 
line were levelled with the ground. Butas often 
as the enemy entered, they were driven back 
by the intrepid Turks; and as fast as the works 
were destroyed they were repaired, or new ones 
constructed, the unflinching courage of the be- 
sieged compensated for the feebleness of these 
protections, and made them as formidable as if 
they had been ramparts of the living rock. In 
this unwonted fashion, the Russian strategy was 
encountered by a pertinacity for which it was 
not prepared, and the resistance protracted long 
beyond the time at which, according to estab- 
lished calculations, the place should have sur- 
rendered, or been destroyed. Nor was Omar 
Pacha neglectful in reinforcing the almost over- 
borne garrison with fresh means of resistance. 
Silistria, he well knew, was the Thermopyle by 
which the invasion of Turkey was to find its en- 
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midnight into the place, over the corpses of the 
Russians who had fallen in heaps during the 
assault. In this wonderful defence, also, it was 
well for the undisciplined Turks that they were 
not without the direction of European skill, 
science, and genius, and that they had the wis- 
dom to avail themselves of such advantages. 
Their brave commander, Mussa Pacha, was slain 
by acannon-ball, and the remaining officers were 
little fitted to direct the enthusiasm of their fol- 
lowers, or turn it to the best account. But in 
Silistria, there were two English officers, Captain 
Butler and Lieutenant Nasmyth, both belonging 
to the East India Company’s service, and to their 
exertions the length and success of the defence 
are chiefly to be attributed. They threw them- 
selves into the place as volunteers; their superior 
abilities were at once recognized by the defenders; 
and while their gallant example animated the 
courage of the Turks, their skilful directions were 
imphcitly adopted in the plans by which every 
attack of the assailants was baffled. Lieutenant 
Nasmyth happily survived the siege, to enjoy the 
rewards which his gallant devotedness had so 
justly won; but not so Captain Butler, who died 
exhausted by an endemic fever, brought on by 
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the incredible fatigues of his anxious and mani- 
fold exertions, It will ever be remembered with 
gratitude, that by their interposition not only 


trance; and on the 4th of June, he sent forward | Silistria was saved, but the French and English 
30,000 men to the rescue, who succeeded in en- | armies spared from the necessity of a campaign 
tering the outworks by breaking through the | on the Danube, where the pestilent miasma of 
Russian lines. Four days after, 1000 Turkish | marsh and vapour would probably ha 


soldiers were equally successful, by steuling at | more destructive than the sword. 
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In the meantime, while the siege of this ob- 
stindte fortress was continued, the ardour of the 
Russians was not only damped by the resistance 
they encountered, but by the establishment of 
the allied armies at Varna. By this movement, 
which brought such a formidable enemy so nigh 
the seat of action, they were obliged not only to 
waste time in strengthening their fortifications 
for the purpose of guarding against an attack 
from without, but to provide in case of the worst 
fora retreat. The same cause prevented their 
complete investment of Silistria, by compelling 
them to keep their forces together, instead of ex- 
tending them so widely as an investment would 
have required. On the 13th of June, the grand 
assault was to be made, and after the explosion 
of mines and a terrible cannonade, the Russian 
army was ordered to advance. But instead of 
starting to the summons as they were wont, they 
stood sullenly in their ranks, and refused to move: 
a dispiriting and wasting sickness was added to 
their other calamities, and alarmed at their un- 
willingness for action, their commander post- 
poned the assault to the following day. But 
twice they were driven back from the frail 
earthen defences, and when the order was given 
for a third onset, they wavered and paused. 
On this, their commanders threw themselves 
into the front line, but only to share the usual 
fate of a forlorn hope. Prince Paskiewitsch 
was slightly, and Prince Gortschakoff severely 
wounded; Count Orloff, General Luders, and 
General Schilders, who had taken Silistria a quar- 
ter of a century earlier, were all struck down 
with dangerous hurts; and of the superior offi- 
cers, few were withdrawn from the deadly fire 
without being incapacitated for duty, so that the 
chief command had to devolve upon new leaders. 
After this failure, the next great assault was 
made on the night of the 18th of June, and it 
was commenced with an explosion of mines, by 
which a gap was made in the Turkish parapet 
nearly twelve yards long. But the Russians on 
advancing to this breach, found a new wall that 
had been raised behind it manned with troops, 
and bristling with guns, at which unexpected 
apparition they fell back and retired. The 
Turks then rushed out of their new entrenchment 
to repair the old, which they did in spite of a heavy 
fire of musketry; and as fast as one man fell in 
the breach, another and still another came for- 
ward, and worked spade in hand, while their 
officera, coolly smoking their chibouques under 
cover of the parapet, indicated by a wave of their 
pipes the places at which the work was to be 
carried on. 

During forty days this hopeless siege of Silistria 
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it both of troops and materiel attested the 
heroism with which the defence was maintained. 
The Russians had eight batteries armed with 
artillery of very heavy calibre, extending in a con- 
cave curve from the right bank of the Danube to 
the outworks of the fortress; they had sixty guns 
in position at Silistria, that threw out more than 
fifty thousand projectiles of shot and shell; they 
constructed more than three miles of approaches, 
and sprang six mines; and by wounds and 
disease they lost 12,000 men in this memorable 
siege. And yet they gained not a foot of ground, 
und were obliged to leave the outer mud wall 
against which their force had been broken, still 
in the hands of its defenders, although it had 
been crushed into a shapeless mass of earth by 
mine and cannonade. Jf Turkey is doomed to 
extinction at no very distant day, in spite of 
European alliances for her preservation, the re- 
iembrance of this noble defence of Silistria will 
be a sunset upon her departure, and will serve 
to give diguity to her downfall. 

The retreat of the Russians after raising the 
siege of Silistria, was a signal for the Turkish 
army to advance, which it did in the beginuing 
of July, by recrossing the Danube; and on the 
8th it inflicted a partial defeat upon the enemy 
at Giurgevo, on the left bank of the river, about 
forty-five miles from Bucharest, which still fur- 
ther confirmed the despondency of the Russians. 
The latter, abandoning their camp with an im- 
mense quantity of stores, fell back in full retreat 
upon Bucharest; but after a short stay in that 
city, they retired to the line of the Sireth, upon 
which the Turks took quiet possession of the old 
Wallachian capital. By this time, indeed, Wal- 
lachia was no longer to be a residence or a shel- 
ter to the Russiau arms, whether in victory or 
defeat, as, after long hesitation, Austria had en- 
tered into a treaty with the Sublime Porte on the 
14th of June, by which the existence of the 
Turkish empire in its present limits was recog- 
nized, and the use of every means pledged to ob- 
tain the evacuation vf the principalities by the 
Russians. The Austrian army of occupation for 
these purposes was to be stationed in Wallachia 
and Moldavia, subject entirely to the authority 
of its own commander-in-chief, who was to in- 
form the general of the Turkish army of his 
operations; and as soon os peace should be re- 
stored between the sultan and the czar, this 
Austrian army of occupation was to be with- 
drawn. This position of a neutral arbiter which 
Austria at last consented to assume, did not 
fulfil the expectations or the wishes of the friends 
of Turkey; but it was thought by some, that in 
the present state of matters, it was as much 


doned in despair, and the means brought against | tently with ite late debt of gratitude to the czar 
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for his effectual aid in the suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt. On the 20th of August, the 
Austrian army for the occupation of the pro- 
vinces commenced its march into Wallachia and 
Moldavia, and established its head-quarters at 
Bucharest, by which all further collision between 
the Turkish and Russian forces on these terri- 
tories was prevented. By this movement, it 
might be said that both parties were equally 
benefited; for while Omar Pacha was thus rid 
of the defence of these provinces, and of the pre- 
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sence of a dangerous enemy that might still have 
proved too hard for him, Russia, by the with- 
drawing of its army, was enabled to strengthen 
the means of its resistance in the Crimea. It 
was upon the French and the English, for whom 
this portion of the war was reserved, that the 
whole brunt of the evil was to fall. 

Of these armies of the allies, we have already 
mentioned the removal from the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople to Varna. It took place 
simultaneously with the commencement of the 
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Tur Town anp Bay or Varna —From Lieutenant colonel Andrews’ Views in Turkey and the Cnmea 


siege of Silistria, and at Varna they continued | and English, both officers and common soldiers, 
inert, although exercising, by their nearness to | vied with each other in deeds of kindness and 
the scene of active operations, a paralyzing influ- | mutual accommodation, so that it seemed as if the 
ence upon the Russians. Even this inaction, | centuries of previous hostility had only inspired 
however, was accompanied with such melancholy | them with a deeper respect for each other, and 
as well as important consequences, that it forms | a more ardent desire to be connected by the ties 
an episode which cannot be dismissed with a /| of an enduring fellowship, The greatest griev- 
mere casual notice. ance, indeed, that first began to be experienced 

Varna, situated on the shores of the Black | as a common calamity was the inactivity to 
Sea, in the province of Bulgaria, is a fortified | which they were subjected, and this the more, as 
town and seaport, 160 miles to the north-west of | they could occasionally hear the faint, sullen 
Constantinople, and contains about 14,000 inha- | boomof thedistant cannonades, which proclaimed 
bitants. Its site isa gentle height on the north- | that there was stirring work going on at Silistria. 
west side of a semicircular bay formed by two | But this feeling was raised to tenfold intensity 
rocky promontories; and, like many other towns | when tidings arrived that the Turks had been 
which have been for a length of time in possession | successful—that the siege was raised—that the 
of the Turks, it exhibits the usual melancholy | enemy had retreated none could tell whither; 
symptoms of neglect and decay; for it is but | and “When shall we have a brush with the Rus- 
slightly fortified, its houses, which are chiefly of | sians?” was now the prevalent cry. They were 
wood, are irregularly placed, and it has no public | also in full force for a great united enterprise, in 
buildings but a few mosques, The British troops | consequence not only of the reinforcements that 
had their encampment at Aladyn, a few miles | had arrived from England and France, but the 
distant from the town; and seldom have war-tents | addition of some Turkish and Egyptian bat- 
been pitched in a more beautiful landscape, con- | talions. Forty thousand men were encamped 
sisting of meadows so richly wooded and watered | around the walls of Varna, while every street 
as to resemble the choicest rural scenes of Eng- | was crowded with soldiery who scarcely could 
land: it was this alluring home resemblance that | find room to move. It was an assemblage well 
determined the selection of the spot. During the | fitted for the visit of an Asiatic pestilengniaie?’ 
whole time of their residenceat Varna, the French | the Destroyer came at the summons, at PR 
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On this occasion, the visitation was of that 
latest and deadliest phase which the plague—that 
terrible scourge of humanity from the earliest 
ages—has now assumed: it was the cholera. Pre- 
vious to its arrival, fever and dysentery had been 
prevalent among the troops, owing in great part 
to their immoderate use of cucumbers and water- 
nielons, and the pernicious raki or brandy of the 
country; and toward the latter part of July, it 
was found that these diseases had deepened into 
coufirmed cholera. The first to be visited were 
the French, and among them the progress of the 
disease was so rapid, that they were obliged to 
clear out their hospital at Varna, which, though 
a very large building, was too confined for the 
number of patients, and treat their cases in the 
open field. It wasmelancholy to witness the effects 
of the first impressions of the malady upon these 
men, before it had taken confirmed possession: 
the laugh, the song, the jest, so essential a por- 
tion of the French soldier’s existence, were no 
longer heard; they listlessly sat still, or moved 
with slow and heavy steps; and when the first 
touch of the disease was felt, however lightly, it 
was received as a death-sentence from which 
there was no appeal. The English army was 
soon to be allied with them in suffering and Joss, 
for on the 23d of July, it broke out in their 
encampment with equal violence, wherein men 
and officers were equally the victims, and fifteen or 
sixteen deathsin the hospital was the usual return 
of eath day’s medical report. It was then found 
that the choice of Aladyn for the place of their 
encampment had been a fatal one; for notwith- 
standing the loveliness of the surrounding 
scenery, and the abundance of wood and water, 
it was noted at this season of the year by the inha- 
hitants as a hot-bed of infectious maladies, and 
therefore to be carefully avoided. The same was 
the case with the neighbouring valley of Devno, 
in which part of the British tents were pitched; 
for there disease was wont to be so prevalent 
in summer that the Turks had termed it the 
“Valley of Death.” It was time to abandon 
this fatal place, already crowded with the dying 
and the dead, and the decimated brigades were 
removed and spread over a wide encampment, 
extending over the country from Monastir to 
Varna, a distance of about twenty-six miles. 
Nor were the living exhibitions of this wasting 
plague less appalling than the sight of the graves 
with which their late place of sojourn was plen- 
tifully garnished. In our brigade of guards, 
numbering 3000 strong, 600 were already on the 
sick list; and when they were removed from 
Aladyn to Varna, which was scarcely ten miles 
distant, after a very short encampment, they 
occupied two days in the march, although their 
packs were carried for them. When such was 
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the fute of the choicest of Britain—the men of 
gigantic frame and iron endurance, whom per- 
haps no equal number of troops on earth could 
have matched—what must have been the con- 
dition of theother regiments composed of men 
of the common file? It has been noted, too, 
that the coming of a pestilence is often attended 
with a recklessness and improvidence among its 
victims amounting to downright insanity, and 
through which the cases of suffering and death 
are fearfully multiplied; and the present con- 
duct of many of the soldiers, both French and 
English, was no exception to the melancholy 


rule. They clubbed together for the purpose of 
eating and drinking; they gorged themselves 


with pumpkins, water-imelons, and fruit, or 
made themselves dead-drunk with the sour wine 
and poisonous raki of the country, under the idea 
of using precautions against the cholera; and 
then slept in the kennels or ditches, under a 
blazing sun, when their enfeebled frames were 
exhausted with the weight of their debauch. 
While the Jand was thus overspread with mor- 
tality, and its atmosphere laden with infection, 
the sen was no protection, and the English and 
French ships, anchored in Baltchik Bay and the 
harbour of Varna, exhibited an amount of infec- 
tion and mortality equal to that on the shore, 
attended also in many cases with still more 
appalling circumstances. At last, on the second 
week of August, the mortality on board the 
French and English ships was so great, that the 
fleet had to make a run for it, and stand out to 
sea upon acruise. How greatly this change was 
needed appeared from the fact, that on the 
16th of the month, the British ship Britannia, 
since it left Baltchik, had lost seventy men, and 
had buried ten of her crew on that morning. 
To the horrors of pestilence were added the 
threats of famine, by a destructive fire which 
broke out in Varna on the 10th. It commenced 
in a spirit-shop near the French commissariat 
stores: the spirits, that ran in torrents, were con- 
verted into a torrent of flame, which the wooden 
houses quickly caught, and propagated from 
street fo street; and for ten hours tle sailors 
were employed in arresting the conflagration, 
which, in spite of every effort, destroyed a fourth 
part of the town, and an immense portion of the 
military rations aud stores. Even as it was, 
Varna, but for these exertions, would have been 
wholly reduced to ashes, and the army left des- 
titute. In what cause this suspicious catastrophe 
originated cannot well be ascertained: it was one 
to which every Turkish town, from Constanti- 
nople downwards, is hourly exposed, and which 
makes the police alarm of yangen var [there is a, 
fire!] as common as a market- proclamation. 
But in this case, it was attributed to the Greeks 
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resident in Varna, whose sympathies with the 
cause of Russia were notorious, and whose 
quarter of the town was untouched; and a Greek, 
who was seen to set fire to the spirits with a 
torch as they flowed into the street, was cut 
down, and six or seven of his countrymen bayo- 
netted by the French soldiers, while two Greeks, 
who were apprehended, were hanged after a very 
summary trial. 

Such was the inauspicious commencement of a 
campaign upon which the hopes of England and 
France had been so sanguine, and for the first 
tidings of which London and Paris were so eager. 
Had the glorious pomp and circumstance of 
war, which had gone from their gates like a 
military triumph, been so quickly changed into 
a dead march! The havoc of a whole career of 
victory had been suffered, and yet not a single 
stroke been dealt. While such was the loud 
murmur of anger and disappointment at home, 
it may be imagined how much more keenly these 
emotions were felt by the armies at Varna. The 
soldiers complained that they were cooped up only 
to perish in heaps; they were drawn out only as 
a mark for the destroyer; they were struck by a 
silent, unseen power, and falling without fame or 
memorfil, Why were they not led into the 
Crimea, where the stir of battle, or at least a sol- 
dier’s grave could be found, instead of lingering 
in this life-in-death encampment? But for 
this purpose, more than one movement had been 
already made, aid without success. While the 
siege of Silistria was going on, Lord Cardigan 
was sent with the light cavalry to ascertain the 
position of the Russian main army, for even its 
locality was as yet unknown at Varna; but 
although his exploration extended for nearly 
300 miles over a waste, uninhabited country, and 
was advanced as far as Trajan’s Wall on the 
borders of the Dobrudscha, he could only ascer- 
tain that the siege was raised, and that the force 
employed upon it was in full retreat towards 
Bessarabia. On the 19th of July, when a council 
of war had decided that it was time to proceed 
to active measures, General Sir George Brown, ac- 
companied by General Canrobert, and attended 
by several French and English officers, embarked 
on board her majesty’s ship Fury, to explore the 
Crimean coast in the neighbourhood of Sebas- 
topol, and ascertain a fitting place for the de- 
barkation of the army; but on the morning of the 
20th the ship was discovered from the ramparts, 
and fired at with shot and shell, so that its ob- 
ject was frustrated. On the following day, 
Marshal St. Arnaud, weary of inaction, and 
alarmed at the continuing progress of the cho- 
lera, under which he was himself suffering, sent 
a division under General Canrobert on an expe- 
dition into the Dobrudscha, where he heard that 
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more than 10,000 of the Russian troops were assem- 
bled, by whose defeat he hoped the spirits of his 
army would be revived. But his soldiers carried 
the disease along with them, and without encoun- 
tering an enemy, except in an insignificant skir- 
mish of cavalry, the men died in heaps on the 
march, or in their tents, more numerously than 
if their progress had been enfiladed by hostile 
batteries. Seven thousand men perished in this 
useless expedition alone, the miseries of which 
can scarcely be paralleled in the annals of modern 
warfare. 

But the time of emancipation arrived at last. 
The siege of Silistria having been raised, and 
the Austrian army of occupation established 
in the provinces, the French and English armies 
could now carry out the original plan of the 
campaign by passing to the Crimea. It was 
through Sebastopol that the czar possessed the 
command of the Black Sea and the means of in- 
vading Constantinople; and it was therefore by 
the capture of this strong and dangerous fortress 
that the sultan could be best protected, and the 
objects of the expedition accomplished. There 
was joy among the troops, both French and 
English at Varna, when this purposed movement 
was made known; and under the welcome pro- 
spect of change of place and active occupation, 
the sick began to recover, and despair was ex- 
changed for hope. The transportation commenced 
at the beginning of September, and was no quick 
or easy process, although 600 vessels were 
employed in it, protected by a war fleet carrying 
3000 cannon; for the united armies mustered 
more than 50,000 bayonets, and the conveyance 
of so large a force by sea was an unwonted 
movement, while most of the commanders were 
unaccustomed to war uponsuch anextensive scale. 
There was therefore much hurrying and crowd- 
ing, a vast amount of blunders and misunder- 
standing of orders, and loud complaints of im- 
providence and deficiency in the means of trans- 
port, before this military chaos had settled into 
order upon the place of its final occupation. But 
with that settlement, good humour as well as 
military efficiency was restored, and the taking 
of Sebastopol in a very short period, if not at the 
first assault, was anticipated as a positive cer- 
tainty. But these confident hopes were mingled 
with the ominous doubts and misgivings of the 
more reflective. That iron fortress of the Black 
Sea, upon the fortifications of which the utmost 
resources of military art had been expended, was 
as likely to waste an army that sat down before it, 
as to yield to the onset. It was also feared that 
the season was too far advanced for such active 
operations, and that the sufferings of a Crimean 
winter would have to be endured, along with 
those of a perilous and protracted siege. 
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The question of the fittest point for debarkation 
upon a coast hitherto so little known, had previ- 
ously been the subject of much deliberation; and 
the place selected was Eupatoria Bay, to the north 
of Sebastopol, at a place called Staroe Ukroplenie, 
or the Old Fort. The landing was commenced on 
the 14th of September; and the first to reach the 
shore was a boat’s crew of Frenchmen, who 
planted the tricolor flag in the ground, thus 
taking possession of the Crimea amidst shouts 
of “Vive l’Empereur!” As for the town of 
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Eupatoria, which presented a formidable appear- 
ance from the sea, it surrendered at the first 
summons. Although it must have been previ- 
ously known to the Russians that the destination 
of the allied armies was the Crimea, such was 
either their apathy or their confidence, that no 
attempts had been made to interrupt the expedi- 
tion. On sea, therefore, not a single hostile sail 
appeared in sight; and on the landing of the allies, 
there was neither a battery to oppose them, nor 
light troops to harass them with skirmishing: no- 





EUPATORIA —Fiom a sketch by M Dulong, engraved in L Illustration, 1654 


thing in the form of an enemy appeared, except a 
Russian officer attended by four mounted Cos- 
sacks, who coolly stood within reach of the 
Menie rifles, and took notes of the particulars of 
the debarkation, which were probably to be 
transmitted to head-quarters, Instead of await- 
ing, they must seek the Russian army, which, as 
the allied commanders learned fiom the recon- 
naisance of their steamers, was entrenched in a 
strong camp on the heights to the south of the 
river Alma; and thither accordingly they com- 








themselves, to delay our advance, aud in troops 
of cavalry in the distance, that moved and dis- 
appeared as the hostile march approached nearer 
theirencampment. After crossing the Bouljanak, 
a sluggish, muddy stream, the signs of hostility 
became more decisive: troops of Cossack lancers 
advanced for skirmishing, who were confronted 
by our light dragoons and hussars; and when 
the Cossacks fell back, our pursuing cavalry were 
met by strong bodiesof Russian horse who checked 
their onward career. This called up other detach- 


menced their march on the 19th of September. | ments both French and British to their aid, on 
And that march was a splendid and a gay spec- | which the Russians fell back upon the Alma. In 
tacle, contrasted as it was with the bleakness and | itself the encounter was nothing more than an 
solitude of the surrounding scenery; for the sol- | insignificant skirmish, a mere crossing of sword- 
diers, by change of place and occupation, were | blades; but this meeting of weapons had taught 
fast recovering their health and spirits, and | the combatants the strength of each other's arm, 
revelling in the hopes of victory. As Marshal ' and warmed them for a conflict that should be 
St. Arnaud rode past the front of the 55th' at outrance. That night the allied armies bi- 
regiment, he exclaimed, “ English, I hope you | vouacked at Bouljanak, upon which they had 
will fight well to-day.” “Hope!” cried a voice | fallen back, with the Russian position on the 
from the ranks—“ sure you know it'” Alma full in sight, being illuminated by nu- 

The tokens of the enemy’s neighbourhood and | merous watch-fires that gleamed over an extent 
promise of battle were not long in appearing; | of four miles, On the morrow, the campaign in 
these were given in the form of villages and | the Crimea was to be opened in earnest with the 
houses committed to the flames by the Russians | conflict of the Alma, 
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>| URING the night of the 19th of 
September, while the soldiers of 
the allied army were sitting by 
their bivouac fires, or sleeping on 
the ground wrapped up in their 

cloaks and blankets, the princi- 
pal commanders were arranging the plan for the 
next day’s engagement. The plan was the fol- 
lowing :-—-One French division under General 
Bosquet, accompanied by a part of the Turkish 
regiments, was to advance along the sea-shore, 
force the heights, and turn the enemy’s left 
flank; and this being accomplished, the remainder 
of the French army was instantly to attack that 
part of the Russian centre which rested on high 
ground above a village called Alta-tamak. The 
English, retaining their inland direction, were 
to wait in the village of Barluik until the French 
should establish themselves on the heights, and 





were then to turn the Russian right, giving as | strong natural ramparts of rock and 


Such were especially the complaints of our home 
strategists in London—of men who “sit by their 
firesides, and presume to know what is done in 
the capitol.” But still more serious were the 
complaints and recriminatious in the French and 
English armies upon each other on account of 
their misunderstandings and want of co-operation 
in the execution of the plan itself. Passing over 
these, which are still unsettled matters of con- 
troversy, it is sufficient for the present to note 
how ably and successfully the plan was executed. 

The morning of the 20th of Septemher opened 
with a thick haze that obscured the objects of 
the plain; and the heights of Alma were so 
enveloped in its folds, that at first it was thought 
the Russians had abandoned their position: but 
a light breeze rose, which removed the vapoyr 
like a curtain, and displayed the Russians to 
full view, with their formidable batteries, and 





wide a berth as possible to the heavy batteries The first movement was that of the allied 
in the enemy's centre. The inshore squadrons | shore squadron of vessels, headed by the A 
of the allied fleets, chiefly consisting of steamers, | memnon, which took up a position off the mouth 
were to keep close to the coast, and cover the | of the Alma; and this being effected, General 
advance and attack of Bosquet’s division.’ It | Bosquet’s division descended from the heights of 
has been alleged that when this plan was made, | Bouljanak, followed and supported more inland 
the heights of Alma and the position of the by the divisions of Prince Napoleon, and Gene- 
Russian army had not been duly inspected. | rals Canrobert and Forey. At. later period, the 
TT anaual Reuter, 1884... | British, whose encampment was moréd distant, 
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advanced in order for battle, and took up their | passed the Alma without obstacle at the burned 


position on the extreme left of the French. 
Both allied armies could now distiuctly see the 
work that lay before theni, which might well 
have daunted the bravest; for the slopes and 
precipices behind the Alma were serrated with 
glittering lines of bayonets, where the Russians 
were drawn up in almost inaccessible positions, 
and defended by better cannon than those which 
the assailants could bring against them. The 
stubborn, unflinching hardihood of the Russians, 
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and the prestige they had acquired in passive 
and defensive warfare, was also taken into ac- 
count; and it was known that thus posted, they 
could not be dislodged without a deadly struggle 
and fearful sacrifice. The delay of the British 
advance, the march of the French troops along 
the shore, and the necessity of reconnoitring 
the Russian position, prevented Bosquet from 
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village of Alta-tamak, ascended the cliffs on the 
opposite side, and surmounted them in a few 
minutes. Thus the first difficult step in advance 
was won, and the enemy brought within reach, 
where the coming encounter could be better 
equalized; and in this daring and difficult ad- 
vance, none were so distinguished as the regi- 
ment of Zouaves, which General Bosquet had 
thrown out to commence it. These hardy, sun- 
burnt soldiers from Algeria, conspicuous not 

more by their bizarre Asiatic 
dress than their agility and 
courage, rushed through the 
river, bounded up the cliffs on 
the opposite side like antelopes, 
swinging themselves upward 
by the branches of trees and 
brushwood, alternately appear- 
ing for a moment and vanish- 
ing, until they were seen upon 
the high plateau, falling into 
regular line, and ready to ad- 
vance against the fire that was 
opened upon them. And gal- 
lanily they maintained their 
ground, while the main body 
of the French under Prince 
Napoleon and General Canro- 
bert were advancing to their 
assistance. The main hody un- 
der these commanders, after 
crossing the river, gained a 
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; : a Mug pathway leading to the plateau, 
- SRussutigyesstaa iy but 20 steep and rugged, that 
ee ff “ By it wag only by extraordinary 





exertions that their artillery 

could be dragged up: but no 
sooner had it arrived, than it was brought for- 
ward to the support of the Zouaves, who were 
still battling gallantly, although almost over- 
powered by numbers. In ranks, and in frag- 
ments of ranks, the rest of the division scrambled 
up as they best could; and once arrived, General 
Bosquet quickly formed them into line, and led 
them to the attack. It was marvellous that 


leading his division to the attack until it was | such progress had been made with go little op- 


nearly one o'clock P.m.; but when it was com- 
menced, it was with a spirit and energy that 
made up for the loss of time. Marching to the 
mouth of the river, which had been cleared of 


position —that the well-planted batteries of the 
Russians had been so silent—that the French 
had met no interruption as their breken ranks 
winded upward with difficulty threugh these 


the presence of the enemy by the guns of the | steep, rugged ravines, that had been hollowed 
steamers, the brigade of General Brouat crossed | ont by the torrents of ages, and which could 
the Alma by a sand-bank, the only point at that | have been so easily defended. But the plan of 


part where the water was fordable, the men 
wading up to their waista, and afterwards climb- 
ing up the steep paths to the opposite height, 


resistance adopted hy the Russian commander, 
Prince Menschikoff, which was confident to rash- 
ness, made him, neglect these advantages, and 


where the. Russians weraready to receive them. ; leave them open to the assailants. His purpose 
At the same time, the brigade of D’Autemarre | was, to allow a sufficient number of their bat- 
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talions to gain the edge, and this done, fo charge 
them before they could form, and hurl them 
down at the point of the bayonet. But he had 
not sufficiently reckoned upon the rapidity of 
French movements, and the extraordinary activ- 
ity of the Zouaves, until he found them estab- 
lished with their guns in battery, and ready to 
dispute the ground with him upon equal terms. 
It was now therefore that the conflict was com- 
menced in earnest, where rapid movements and 
desperate efforts were enveloped in the smoke 
and flame of the artillery. Finding his plan 
frustrated, and his left about to be turned, Prince 
Menschikoff brought up whole masses of foot and 
artillery to support it; but the division Bosquet 
had already entered into action; the divisions 
Canrobert and Napoleon were advancing, and 
bearing down the obstacles that opposed them, 
according to the terse order of St. Arnaud, “Keep 
straight before you, and follow your own inspira- 
tion for your manceuvres. we must gain these 
heights: 1 have no other instructions to give to 
men on whom I rely.” The three divisions 
were at last established on the plateau, after each 
had fought and won its way over local obstacles, 
und confronting troops and batteries, and all 
were now ready to bear down upon the enemy 
with a combined attack, This made Menschi- 
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Russian REGULAR TRoops —From sketches by W. Timm. 


1, Grenadier of the regiment of the guard of the Emperor Paul. 2, Chasseur of 
the guard. 3 Fifer of the guard. 4, Grenadier of the horse guard. 4, Cuiras- 
eler. 6, Hussar. 


koff anxious for his centre, which this junction 
menaced; and in consequence of his arrangements 
to strengthen it, M. St. Arnaud sent orders to his 
reserve to advance i in two divisions, oneto the sup- 
port of Cunrobert, and the other to proceed to the 
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extreme right of the battle. The reserve accord- 
ingly crossed the river, and took their appointed 
places in the conflict. A telegraph tower was 
used by the Russians as the key of the centre of 





RussiaN IRREGULAR Troors —Fiom sketches by V Timm 


LA Lesghian °a D 1 Cossack, 8,0 Circassian in full dress 4,0 Turtar Cossack 
of the Crimea, 5, a Cossach of line of Caucasus, 0, 2 Cossack of Qrenburg 


their position; and from the batteries on its 
flanks, and the sharpshooters within its walls, a 
deadly fire was kept up. under which the French 
dropped rapidly, or betook themselves to cover, 
when the entrance of the reserves to their aid in- 
troduced an important change; they assailed the 
tower, carried it after a short and desperate re- 
sistance; and this advantage being seconded by 
General Canrobert with his division, the enemy’s 
left and left-centre were fully put to the rout, or 
driven to the rear. The victory, so far as the 
French were concerned, was secured, and St. 
Arnaud, after congratulating his generals, directed 
their attention to the English, who might now 
need their aid. But no such help was required ; 
the English had already done their part, and after 
similar struggles were to be equally victorious. 
According to the plan of battle concerted be- 
tween the allied commanders, the British were 
not to commence their onset until the French 
should have gained the heights, and turned the 
Russian left. They waited accordingly until 
the French had established themselves on the 
plateau, being partly concealed from the enemy 
by the smoke of the burning village, and the 
trees on the river bank. It was an unwilling 
halt on their part, more especially as the sound 
of the cannonade deepened, and the tokens of the 
distant struggle came nigher, until a body of the 
French marines came in contact with their lines, 
while hastening férward in support of their 
countrymen. Their impatience for actiog was 
gratified sooner than was intended; for Marshal 
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St. Arnaud finding more resistance than he had 
expected—that batteries were multiplying on his 
front and flank, and fresh columns of infantry 
brought against him, sent in all haste to Lord 
Raglan, requesting him to advance without 
further delay. The message, although it discon- 
certed the original plan, was not unwelcome, and 
the British commander gave orders to advance. 
No sooner had his troops emerged into full view 
near the bank of the river, than the Russian 
batterics on the slope met them with a destruc- 
tive fire, and their tiralleurs opened upon them 
a heavy discharge of rifles; but they pressed on 
like a torrent, sending volley after volley before 
them, that drove the tiralleurs across the river, 
and inflicted serious loss upon the batteries on 
the heights, Under cover of this fire, the Alma 
was crossed, the extreme left of the French 
reached, and every obstacle of the river banks, 
the vineyards, and the felled trees surmounted, 
although these difficulties seemed insurmount- 
able, defended obstinately as they were by the 
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set and that of the light division, the Russians 
were driven from their choice position which 
they had defended with so much obstinacy. But 
two solid squares still kept their ground, and 
would have tried the courage of our exhausted 
troops, had not two guns, by order of Lord 
Raglan, been placed on a commanding point, 
and brought to bear against them, by the fire 
of which the squares were torn asunder, and scat- 
tered over the hills. Flight indeed was soon be- 
coming general among the Russians, notwith- 
standing the attempts of their officers to check 
them; and where they tried to rally, it was only 
to be driven back with fresh loss before the re- 
sistless progress of the British, who continued 
their advance, until the broken ranks of their 
opponents were mingled péle mele with their de- 
feated left wing that was pursued by the vic- 
torious French, and their centre, which was fast 
withdrawing from the contest. The Russian 
cavalry, that had behaved indifferently during 
the action, now interposed, and the enemy, al- 
though so completely beaten over the whole field 


enemy, and not relinquished without a series 
of obstinate struggles, undér which the British of battle, conducted their retreat in order, so 
more than once were obliged to lie down for ; that only two of their guns were left as trophies 
shelter from the destructive fire of the Russian to the conquerors. Such was the battle of Alma, 
batteries. But forward and upward they still , that lasted three hours, during two of which the 
continued to press, although their comrades were | British were engaged, although they had been 
falling at every step; and three regiments, the ; eleven hours under arms. Of the numbers en- 
7th, 23d, and 33d, reached the earthwork from , gaged on both sides, that of the Russians of every 
which they had been cannonaded, but were there ! arm did not exceed 40,000, while that of the allies 
obliged to fall back before a heavy reversing fire | was above 50,000, but of these last, about 20,000 
of Russian infantry. Their difficulty wasincreased were not in action, and considering the strength 
by mistaking a Russian column descending the lof the Russian position, the odds were greatly 
hill against them for French troops, under which | against them. So signal a victory could not be 
impression they ceased from firing, until an over- ' won without a heavy price, and the allies had 
whelming volley from their opponents convinced 619 killed, and 2860 wounded, of which the 
them of their mistake. But the check was greater share fell to the British, who had more 
only momentary; the Duke of Cambridge had serious difficulties to surmount, and a sterner 
crossed the river, aud arrived in time to sup- ' opposition to encounter. The loss of the Russians 
port them, while a splendid charge of the foot- | wasestimated at more than 8000; but of prisoners, 
guards under Major-general Bentinck gained pos- only 900 were taken, the allied cavalry being 
session of the earthwork. ‘kept warily in hand, instead of being let loose in 
The heat of battle had now reached its height; pursuit, on account of the superiority of the Rus- 
the tug of war was equal on both sides, when the , sians in that arm of warfare. The disadvantages 
Highland brigade under Major-general Sir Colin under which our troops so bravely conducted 
Campbell advanced up the high ground to the | themselves, and wrested success into their own 
left, in co-operation with the guards, and General | possession where it would otherwise have seemed 
Pennefather’s brigade connected with the right | impossible, were thus siinply and truthfully set 
of the light division. The conduct of these plaided | forth in the despatch of Lord Raglan: —“ When 
warriors was worthy of their well-established | it is considered that they have suffered severely 
fame. They drew up as if they had been ruled | from sickness during the last two months; that 
by machinery; at the signal to move, they marched { since they landed in the Crimea they have been 
at charging step into the hottest of the fire; their | exposed to the extremes of wet, cold, and heat; 





destructive volleys and onward progress were 
heard far in advanive of their companions; and 
wherever the fire was heaviest during the whole 
of that eventful day, their deeds and bold bear- 
ing were marked and admired. Before their on- 





that the daily toil to provide themselves with 
water has been excessive, and that they have been 
pursued by cholera to the very battle-field, I do 
not go beyond the truth in declaring that they 
merit the highest commendation.” 
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A great victory waa thus won at Alma—a name 
that henceforth will be memorable in history. 
To improve this victory, it was thought that 
nothing more was needed than to pursue the 
flying enemy, and complete their destruction— 
to descend upon Sebastopol—to enter and take 
possession before the first panic had abated. But 
for such prompt conclusions, which seemed so 
natural to civilians, the allies were unfitted by 
the late sickness with which they had been 
wasted, by their want of cavalry and gunpowder, 
by their ignorance of the country in which they 
were still obliged to grope their way, and by the 
strength of the enemy, who, though defeated, had 
already given proof that they were not to be too 
closely followed with impunity. A more humane 
and necessary task was adopted of attending to 
the sick and wounded; and as the village had 
been burned down, they had to be removed to the 
ships. The same service was performed for the 
wounded Russians; and although two days were 
spent in this charitable duty, the whole could 
not be overtaken, so that 750 wounded soldiers 
of the enemy had to be left on shore, in an ex- 
temporized hospital, under the care of Dr. 
Thomson, who devoted himself to this noble 
self-denying office, and afterwards fell its victim. 
Thus the march from Alma did not commence 
till the 23d of September, and its course was to 
the north side of Sebastopol. On that evening 
the allied armies halted at Katcha, the alluring 
valley of which was plentifully studded with 
vineyards and gardens of rich fruits, which our 
soldiers, though still continuing to suffer from 
cholera and dysentery, did not leave untasted. 
Here, also, the armies were reinforced by the 
arrival of troops from home the French to the 
number of 7000 or 8000, and the British with 
the Scots Greys and 57th regiment, who were 
landed at the mouth of the Katcha on the 23d. 
On the following day (24th) they encamped on 
the right bank of the Belbek, at about six miles’ 
distance from Katcha. But the plan of attacking 
Sebastopol upon the northern side had to be 
abandoned, as it was ascertained that strong bat- 
teries had been erected along the north-west of 
the harbour, and that these, in conjunction with 
the Star Fort and Fort Constantine would cause 
both danger and loss to such an attempt. The 
design was therefore changed for one suggested 
by Sir John Burgoyne: this was, a prompt flank 
movement on Balaklava, by which we should turn 
and neutralize the effect of these batteries, secure 
a new base of operations instead of that of the 
Katcha,and distract the enemy by an attack upon 
a part of the town where they were weakest, and 
where the danger had been least apprehended. 
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though it was a course both difficult and danger- 
ous, and where the enemy, by a spirited attack, 
especially where our troops rounded the harbour, 
might have inflicted upon them a heavy loss. At 
times, too, glimpses of Sebastopol could be caught 
from the hill-tops in the bright sunshine. During 
this march, the French commander-in-chief died, 
worn out by the effects of cholera, by which he« 
had been attacked at Varna, and was succeeded 
by General Canrohert, his second in command. 
It was the aim of thé dllied armies to reach Balak- 
lava as soon as possible, and while hastily pres- 
sing onward for this purpose, they all but entered 
into a fresh battle with the enemy. After his 
defeat at Alma, Prince Menschikoff had retreated 
to the valley of the Tchernaya, from which he 
made a flank movement to Simpheropol; but on 
the way, his rear-guard fell in with the advancing 
columns of the allies. It was a most unexpected 
meeting and an awkward collision, which occurred 
at a place afterwards well known under the name 
of Mackenzie’s Farm; but it ended in nothing 
more than the capture of a considerable quantity 
of baggage, which the Russians were glad to 
leave behind them in their retreat. On the 26th 
our armies reached Balaklava, which they forth- 
with established as their new base of operations, 
the French occupying the valley to the north of 
that town, with the sea on their flank, while the 
English took up their position inland, the post of 
danger and of honour. Asthe harbour of Balak- 
lava was too small to hold the fleets of both 
armies, it was occupied by the British ships, 
those of France being stationed in Kamiesch Bay, 
an inlet in Cape Chersonese. 

Sebastopol, around which the interest of the 
war was now to be concentrated, was originally 
nothing more than an insignificant Tartar village, 
under the name of Akhtiar, until 1780, when the 
Empress Catherine commenced, and her succes- 
sors Alexander and Nicholas carried out, those 
improvements by which it became a great and 
beautiful city, and the chief naval arsenal of the 
Russian empire. It was more than a mile in 
length and three-quarters of a mile in breadth, 
and occupied for its site part of the peninsula on 
the south side of the roadstead of the same name, 
and rose from the shore in the form of an amphi- 
theatre. Its basin, dry docks, and quays, in the 
construction of which engineering science had 
conquered the obstacles or supplied the defici- 
encies of nature, and its government warehouses 
and magazines of immense and solid structure, 
attested the great political importance of the 
place, and marked it out as a vital part of the 
empire at which a death-blow might be aimed 
by a bold enterprising enemy. And adequate 


From Belbek the march was accordingly directed | to its importance were the numerous strong 
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tion both by land and sea. On the south, the 
port was defended by six principal batteries, 
each mounting from 50 to 190 guns; on the 
north were four batteries, mounting from 18 
to 120 pieces; and besides these were several 
smaller batteries. Before the war commenced, 
850 pieces of artillery guarded the port, of which 
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new earthworks were constructed and fresh 
guns planted; and from these, at the very com- 
mencement of the siege, no fewer than 25,000 
rounds were fired before our batteries opened 
upon them. Such was the place which people at 
home ignorantly imagined would be taken by a 
coup demain! “The position occupied by the 
enemy,” wrote Lord Raglan in one of his de- 
spatches, “is not that of a fortress, but rather 
that of an army in an entrenched camp on very 
strong ground, where an apparently unlimited 
number of heavy guns, amply provided with 
gunners and ammunition, are mounted.” It 
must also be kept in mind that while the allied 
armies had no covering force to protect them— 
that while their whole existence was staked upon 
the alternative of success or defeat—there was 
within the city an army nearly as numerous as 
the assailants, and on the outside, another more 
numerous still under the command of Prince 
Menschikoff. 

On the 7th of October, the investment of Se- 
bastopol was formally commenced by the erection 
of a line of earthwerks on the side of Balaklava; 
and those of the English being completed by the 
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350 could be brought to bear upon a single ship 
entering the bay; but during the siege these were 
multiplied to an indefinite amount. By land, 
the original defences were by no means so for- 
midable; but these were improved and multiplied 
with incredible rapidity as necessity and the 
changes of attack required, so that, almost daily, 










12th, were intrusted to the keeping of General 
Sir Colin Campbell, with the 93d Highlanders, 
reinforced by 3000 Turkish irregulars. The 
French works were of fully greater strength and 
extent, owing to the superior facilities of the 
ground, and their possession of the Woronzoff 
road. When the batteries were finished, those 
of the English overlooked Sebastopol, while those 
of the French were on a level with its defences. 
The encampment of the allies was a high bare 
plateau, sloping gradually on the north to Sebas- 
topol, and on the west to Cape Chersonese; and 
as they had to retain possession of the harbour 
of Balaklava, where our shipping was stationed, 
and from which we were to derive our provisions 
and military stores, the lipes had to be too far 
extended in that direction, leaving them in many 
places considerably weakened. On the 17th of 
October, at half-past six o’clock in the morning, 
the bombardment of Sebastopol was commenced 
by the French and British batteries, and by their 
ships in the harbour, for the attack was to be 
continued at the same time, and without pause, 
both by land and sea; but se ready were the Rus- 
sians for the encounter, that they had anticipated 
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us by”half an hour, and with such a cannonade | mid-day a still worse explosion occurred in their 
as showed that they were superior to their assail- | lines, so that their fire had to be suspended 
ants both in the calibre and number of their | during the rest of the day. On the side of the 
guns, which were also admirably served. The | British the cannonade was maintained incessantly 
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for seven or eight hours against the Re- 
dan battery, and the round tower with” 
which it was conneeted. The latter being 
built of stone, was the first to be knocked 
to pieces; but the Redan being of earth, 
suffered little damage, except an explo- 
sion between two and three in the after- 
noon, by which it was supposed to be 
silenced for ever, so tremendous was the 
shock and din; but such of its artillery- 
men as survived returned to the charge, 
and kept up theia fire with scarcely dimi- 
nished vigour until night, when the 
destructive thunder on both sides was 
closed by mutual consent. 

While thus it fared with the land at- 
tack, that from the sea was equally un- 
satisfactory By agreement, the French 
squadron commenced by bombarding the 
Quarantine battery, the Artillery bat- 
tery, and Fort Alexander on the south 
side; while the British reserved for their 
share Fort Constantine, the Telegraph 
battery, and the Wasp on the north. But 
as the ships neared their appointed sta- 
tions, they found difficulties in their 
way, agamst which even naval warfare 
by steam was unable to contend upon 
equal terms. Although the water was 
deep enough at the mouth of the harbour, 
and in the passage leading to the mouth, 
there was on either side a long shoal, too 
narrow to allow even one half of the 
French and English ships to take up their 
position near the walls, so that many of 
the more distant were shut out from 
action With a rare instance of self-sacri- 
fice, the Russians had also blocked up the 
entrance to Sebastopol, by sinking five 
ships of the line and two frigates, so that 
a bar was interposed to the close co- 
operation of the fleet with the armies 
while both were engaged in action. These 
impediments, with the shallowness of 
the water inwards, not only prevented 
the close approach of the vessels, where 
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effects of this superiority against the land attack | their broadsides would have been most available 
began to manifest themselves among the French | against the forts, but kept them at such a dis- 
works nearest the town; for after two hours one | tance as made them more distinct marks for the 
of their powder magazines blew up, and after | enemy’sfire. All and each of these obstacles now 
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told with fearful effect. The roar of the broad- 
sides from the shipping, and the heavy discharges 
of the forts that answered them, rose high above 
the deafening din of the cannonade on land, and 
was continued till evening; and when sunset 
* arrived, at which the fleets retired, they had been 
so effectually mauled, that eight ships of the line, 
two English and six French, had to be sent home 
for repairs. The English had 44 killed and 266 
wounded; the French, 30 and 164. Of the Rus- 
sians, about 500 were killed and wounded; but the 
result had filled them with confidence, by show- 
ing the completeness of their defences, and how 
successfully they could defend themselves against 
attacks by sea: not a breach had been made in 
their batteries, nor a single wall dismantled, 
although they were marked and dinted as thickly 
with cannon-balls, as buildings with the large 
rain-drops of a commencing thunder-shower. 
After this unsatisfactory attempt, the partial 
investment of Sebastopol was continued in the 
form of anordinary siege, and with various results, 
The French renewed their batteries, and pushed 
them somewhat forward in advance, and the Eng- 
lish continued their fire on the southern front of 
Sebastopol; but both they and their allies were 
deficient, not only in weight of artillery but sup- 
plies of gunpowder. Our siege train consisted only 
of sixty guns, including mortars, all of them de- 
cidedly inferior in calibre to those of the Russians; 
while the French guns, which were of brass, and 
equally inferior, could make little impression on 
the strong ramparts and earthworks upon which 
their fire was brought to bear. So defective were 
we in these, that to arm our three batteries with 
their proper complement, we were obliged to strip 
our ships, and leave them half defenceless. It 
was unfortunate both for France and England, 
that to them the Crimean territory had hitherto 
been a terra incognita; and for the soldiers of 
both countries, that they had been sent forth, 
under the idea that they had only to summon the 
town to surrender, or advance upon its walls at 
the pas de charge. These walls were not of pipe- 
clay painted into an imitation of stone, or ram- 
parte of lath and canvas for a mere melodramatic 
display, as we had been told that so many of 
the Russian defences were ; and when the tidings 
reached our army from home, through the Eng- 
lish newspapers, that they had already taken 
Sebastopol], it was-like a bitter mockery, intended 
to aggravate their sufferings, which were already 
severe enough. Provisions were scarce, and 
could only be obtained at the dearest rate. 
Under these'privations, combined with wounds, 
excessive toil, and sickness, disabilities were so 
prevalent that out of our 35,600 men, not more 
than 16,500 rank and file were fit for service. 
And yet—Why had we not taken Sebastopol? 
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Thus matters continued until the 25th of 
October, when the Russian army of observation 
resolved to make a decisive attempt for the re- 
lief of the city. It had commenced its move- 
ments for this purpose five days earlier, upon 
the right bank of the Tchernaya; and although 
rumours were prevalent that its battalions were 
crossing the river, and had been joined by the 
force under General Liprandi, newly arrived 
from the principalities on the Danube, these 
rumours had been disregarded. The Russian 
commanders, after a careful exploration for several 
days, had been confident that they could drive 
the allied army from their strong position at 
Balaklava, and place them between their own 
fire and that of Sebastopol; and they selected 
that part of our lines upon which the Turks were 
encamped, as being the weakest. It consisted of 
four conical hillocks in a right line across the 
valley beneath, upon which the Turks had thrown 
up a8 many earthen redoubts, each being de- 
fended by 250 men, and two or three heavy ship 
guns supplied by our fleet, with a gunner in each 
fort to work them. Upon this point, and these 
weakly manned redoubts, the Russians brought 
up during the night a battery of heavy guns, 
which were planted upon the opposite ridge; and 
at day-break, on the morning of the 25th, they 
opened a heavy fire, but with little effect. It was 
not here, however, that the chief danger lay, ex- 
cept in diverting the attention of the assailed; 
for at the eastern end of the valley Liprandi’s 
corps @armée was drawn up in order of battle, 
having its strong reserve on the Simpheropol 
road, and soon after, a large body of Russian 
cavalry advanced steadily down the valley, while 
a column of their infantry moved along the foot 
of the hill towards the Turkish redoubt No. 1. 
On finding themselves attacked in such force, after 
firing a few rounds the Turks fled in dismay, and 
were soon followed by those of the redoubts Nos, 
2 and 3, who went off in such a hurry, that they 
did not wait to spike their guns, which were 
turned against them in their flight. Only the 
fourth redoubt, which was manned by British 
soldiers, but most of them invalids, was left 
unassailed, 

Thus far the enemy had succeeded, and the 
chance of the British lines was perilous in the 
extreme. The next attack would be upon them- 
selves, for which they were ill provided by the 
sudden defection of their Turkish allies; and could 
the Russians but reach the ground overhanging 
the harbour, our magazines and stores, and also 
our shipping, would soon be in a blaze. But for- 
tunately a few minutes of time were left to pre- 
vent the surprise from being a successful one, for 
at half-past seven o'clock in the morning, an 
orderly came at full gallop to the head-quarters of 
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Sir Colin Campbell, with tidings of the attack on | come within 250 yards, a close volley from the 
the redoubts. The news was quickly spread | Highland rifles emptied the saddies of the assail- 
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abroad, and the troops of both allied armies were 
speedily set in motion. Sir George Cathcart 
and the Duke of Cambridge were ordered by 
Lord Raglan to march their respective divi- 
sions, the fourth and first, to the scene of action, 
while General Canrobert, the French com- 
mander-in-chief, sent General Bosquet with his 
third division to assist the Bri- 
tish in holding the valley. As 
for Balaklava, its defence was 
promptly looked after by Sir 
Colin Campbell, who stationed 
the 93d Highlanders drawn 
up in line in front of the road 
leading to the town. And 
even these preparations, quick 
and bold though they were, 
would be scarcely enough for 
the occasion. 81x large masses 
of Russian infantry were seen 
marching up the valley in com- 
plete order, with a regular line 
of twenty pieces of artillery 
in their front; about a mile 
in advance of them were two 
batteries of light guns playing ! 
upon the redoubts; and behind Wi 
them, in front of the infantry, (9s 
were enormous bodies of ca- 
valry. It was a fearful ad- 
vance, in which war seemed 
to assume all its grandeur and 
sulemnity as well as its ter- 
rors, and all its promise of 
devastation and victory. 

The Turks, when they had been driven from 
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ants by scores, and brought the whole body to a 
sudden pause: they wavered, opened their files 
to right and left, and fled m fear of another such 
destructive welcome. “ Bravo, Highlanders; 
well done!” rang from the excited spectators over 
the field. On perceiving that the intention of 
the Russians was to attack Balaklava, Lord 
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Raglan had ordered out the Scots Greys and 


the redoubts, had fled towards the Highlanders, | Inniskillen dragoons, under Lord Lucan, and 
upon the flanks of whom they rallied and formed | scarcely had they moved from their quarters, 
themselves into companies. The Russian cavalry | than they saw the advance of a large body of 
advancing in pursuit, perceived, when they had | the enemy’s cavalry. It was a bold resolution 
gained the hill across the valley, that the High- | to attack them, for their opponents were evi- 
Janders were drawn up at the distance of half a | dently the ate of the Russian horse, and out- 
mile ready to receive them, upon which they | numbered them by more than four to one. At 
checked their advance until squadron after | the prospect of that ominous meeting there was 
squadron had come up to join them. On being ia pause of expectation and wonder among the 
reinforced to the number of about 3500 men, they | allied armies, and both officera and soldiers gazed 


made a terrible and general charge towards 
Balaklava, It seemed as if nothing could resist 
that torrent: the Turks fired a second volley, and 
again fled; and down came the whole inundation 
of lancers, dragoons, hussars, and artillery upon 
the 93d, who instead of being thrown into squares, 
were only drawn up in a line of not more than 
two deep to receive them. It looked as if that 
coming charge of cavalry would snap the line 
asunder like a thread, and the onlookers held 
their breath in suspense; but before the enemy had 


at this awful preparation as for a gladiatorial 
spectacle. The Russians came on in confidence 
down the hill, for they despised the fewness of 
their opponents; but it was only for a moment: 
the Scots Greys und Inniskillens charged their 
centre, which they broke right through; they 
plunged into the mass, where they disappeared; 
and “(od help them, they are lost!” was the cry 
that burst from many a sympathizing spectator. 
But again they re-appeared, although with’ 
diminished numbers, and charged the sevsud 
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line of the enemy as boldly as they had done the 
first. It was too much: the Russians were rally- 
ing, closing upon them, and might have over- 
whelmed them by the weight of numbers, when 
the 4th and 5th dragoon guards came down to 
their assistance, scattered with a single charge 
the Russian first line before it could form anew, 
and completed the defeat which the Inniskillens 
and Greys had commenced. At this triumphant 
close of the deadly drama, there was clapping of 
hands, shouting, and waving of caps among the 
spectators, who would gladly have shared in all 
the dangers of such a contest, to partake of its 
triumphs. It was most gratifying also to find 
that this chivalrous enterprise cost so little, for 
not more than four or five men were killed and 
thirty wounded among the victors of this unequal 
encounter. 

And now came the most mournful, yet most 
brilliant episode of this eventful engagement. 
One of the four captured redoubts had been 
recovered from the enemy. On seeing a stir 
in the second of these, Lord Raglan imagined 
that the Russians were removing the captured 
guns from it, and with a view of preventing them, 
he sent a written order to Lord Lucan, the com- 
mander of our cavalry, to advance, and pursue the 
enemy in their retreat. The order was conveyed 
by Captain Nolan of the 15th hussars, one of the 
most gallant, noble-hearted, and accomplished offi- 
cers in the British service, But during the short 
ride of Captain Nolan, such a change had occurred 
in the Russian movements as Lord Raglan could 
not have foreseen, and through which his order, 
that might have been at first of easy execution, 
was now changed into one of extreme rashness, 
if not utter impossibility. Nolan delivered his 
order—a written order—and the Earl of Lucan, 
notwithstanding the altered state of affairs, had 
no alternative but implicit military obedience. 
He might indeed have interpreted it according 
to the change of circumstances, and taken upon 
himself the responsibility of proving that com- 
pliance was impossible; and even this was gently 
hinted at in the despatch of Lord Raglan:— 
“From some misconception of the instruction to 
advance, the lieutenant-general considered that 
he was bound to attack at all hazards.” As it 
was, Lord Lucan ordered Major-general the 
Ear! of Cardigan to move forward with the light 
brigade of cavalry. And to overtake and charge 
what ?/—not an encumbered corps in hasty retreat, 
but an army drawn up to receive them. It was 
the main body of Liprandi’s corps @armée who 
were waiting them at the bottom of the valley, 
with the batteries of the two redoubts in their 
advance; with an additional battery which they 
had established on the Tchernaya ridge; and with 
the steep sides of the hills that flanked the valley 
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lined with riflemen supported by strong columus 
of infantry. And an army thus advantageously 
posted was to be attacked by 600 British light 
horse! Officers and men saw that such an onset 
was certain destruction, but how could it be 
avoided? The order of the commander-in-chief 
was imperative in the following words :—‘ Lord 
Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly to 
the front, follow the enemy, and try to prevent 
the enemy carrying away the guns; troops of 
horse artillery may accompany. French cavalry 
is on your left. Immediate.” “Forward!” was 
the word, and the light brigade began to charge 
through that valley—the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. At first, they were accompanied by 
the heavy brigade; but the latter, after they had 
rode a little way, were halted as a support be- 
yond the reach of the enemy’s fire, and the light 
brigade went on alone. On their left flank, and 
considerably in advance, as leader of the charge, 
was Captain Nolan, the bearer of the fatal order; 
but while he cheered his gallant followers, his 
arm suddenly fell, and his bold shout was ex- 
changed into a death-shriek; for the fragment of 
a Russian shell had struck him to the heart, and 
he was dead in an instant. Still onward went 
the light brigade, increasing their speed and im- 
petus as they neared the enemy; but at the dis- 
tance of 1200 yards, the fire of thirty cannon was 
opened upon them; the balls made fearful gaps 
as they swept through their ranks; and it was 
with greatly diminished numbers, though un- 
abated spirit, that they reached the steel ram- 
part through the heavy rolling fire of the hostile 
infantry. Without a moment's halt they plunged 
into this fatal volcano, and were hid in a moment 
from the sight of their friends, who wondered at 
their heroism, and gave them up for lost; but still 
pressing on, they bore down and cut through the 
ranks of the enemy in their advance, until they 
had swept through the whole of that army from 
front to rear. The French and English who 
gazed from the ridge, had been astonished at 
such a charge of cavalry upon infantry, and still 
more, to see them emerge at the rear of their 
opponents, waving their red swords in triumph. 
But the fire of the batteries, the thick volleys of 
musketry, and the desperate hand-to-hand 
struggle with which every step of their progress 
had been accompanied, told fearfully upon their 
numbers: many a horse was masterless, and many 
who still survived, reeled wounded in their 
saddles. But there was no time for pause or 
reflection: they must return; and in returning, 
they must confront anew the fiery ordeal through 
which they had already passed. They wheeled, 
and re-entered that gap of death, which once more 
closed upon them, and from which they never 
would have escaped, had not an opportune res- 
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cue arrived. Wehave already mentioned that 
the heavy brigade, the heroes of the earlier part 
of the battle, had been drawn out as a support 
to the squadron employed in the charge; but 
they had been kept back, as it was soon perceived 
that their entrance into action would only deepen 
our loss, For such service, light cavalry was 
the most available, and this necessary aid was 
promptly afforded by our gallant allies, the 
French. Seeing the danger of our light bri- 
gade, General Bosquet sent his corps of chasseurs 
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with this advantage, gave them no further moles- 
tation. As for the four redoubts, two of which 
were still in possession of the enemy, but might 
easily have been recovered, it was resolved to 
leave the whole in their possession, as the Turks 
had shown themselves unable to defend them, 
and as their occupation demanded too great an 
extension of the British lines. It was judged 
more expedient to withdraw from that range of 
heights, and to concentrate our forces immediately 
in front of the narrow valley leading to the port 


d’ Afrique to silence the battery on the Tchernaya | and into Balaklava, and on the precipitous heights 


ridge, by the fire of which 
our troops would have 
to pass in their return. 
And most gallantly was 
this good office performed 
by a single squadron of 
the corps of chasseurs, 
which was all that could 
be spared to charge the 
Russian artillery. Ani- 
mated by the spirit and 
example of those to whose 
rescue they so readily 
hurried, this handful 
dashed through and ove1 
every obstacle, and swept 
the battery of its defen- 
ders, maintaining their 
position against a heavy 
cannonade, until the re- 
lies of our light brigade 
had once more emerged 
from their deadly strug- 
gle. It was this generous 
interposition which in all probability saved them 
from entire destruction. But of the 600 of 
our gallant heroes who had entered into this 
most unequal and perilous encounter, little more 
than 200 returned. Yet, although it was a rash 
mistake, or complication of mistakes, that sent 
these brave men to certain death, they did not 
die in vain. It supported to the very height the 
prestige of British valour, which, after so long 
a peace throughout Europe, was shown to have 
suffered no diminution or decay. It daunted the 
subsequent efforts of the Russians, by teachimg 
them with what kind of enemy they had now to 
deal. And better than all, when a deed of brave 
devotedness will be required of British soldiers, 
their arms will be nerved and their hearts ani- 
mated by the narratives that have been handed 
down to them of this terrible charge of Balak- 
lava. 

The battle was now ended so far as actual 
fighting was concerned. The Russians, having 
failed in the object of their attack, retired to their 


old position; while the allied armies, satisfied | from the town. Accordingly, on the following | 
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| on the 1ight—having thus a narrower and easier 


line of defence, and keeping Balaklava and the 
communication with it open by the westerly and 
southerly heights behind our camp. Here our 
troops were to be reinforced by a strong body of 
seamen from the British fleet, and if need should 
occur, by some French regiments. As for the 
Turkish troops, who had no longer the redoubts 
to maintain, they were to be converted into 
labourers, and employed in constructing breaat- 


} works and defences, which, when completed, 


would inclose and secure our occupation of 
Balaklava. 

In the meantime, there was glee and triumph 
in Sebastopol, when the guns captured from 
our redoubts were drawn into the city; it was 
reported that the army without had gained a 
great victory over the allies, of which these were 
the trophies; and there was ringing of bells 
and firing of cannon to celebrate the event. But 
this was not enough, and the garrison resolved, to 
complete the chastisement of their foes by Tony 
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morning (the 26th of October), several columns 
of infantry, accompanied by artillery and cavalry, 
composing a force of between 6000 and 7000 men, 
were seen to issue from Sebastopol. At first it 
was thought that they were going to join 
Liprandi’s corps, by the road through the Inker- 
mann valley; but instead of proceeding forward, 
they suddenly turned to the right, ascended the 
hills, and appeared on the ridge which over- 
looked the camp of the second division com- 
manded by Sir de Lacy Evans But he had been 
expecting some such attack, and was prepared to 
encounter it. The Russians came rapidly down 
from the hill, and suddenly fell upon the pickets 
of the 30th and 49th regiments; but this brave 
handful opposed such a resistance to their ad- 
vance, that Sir de Lacy had time to draw up his 
lines in advance of the camp; and when the sound 
of the enemy’s cannonade was heard, he was re- 
inforced by the Duke of Cambridge with the 
brigade of guards, and by General Bosquet with 
five French battalions. At the same time, 
eighteen guns were placed in position, which 
opened a deadly fire upon the coming enemy; 
and after their artillery was silenced and driven 
off the field, the cannonade was directed against 
their infantry. This unexpected reception stag- 
gered them, and on the charge of our regiments 
with the bayonet, their rout was complete; they 
were chased over the ridges, and down towards 
the head of the bay, while our soldiers pursued 
them with such ardour that for some time it was 
difficult to recal them. After the Russians had 
lost 600 in killed and wounded by this inglorious 
attempt, they were fain to hurry back to the 
shelter of the town. This success was the more 
glorious to the victors, as it was by the second 
division alone, who scarcely mustered 1200, that 
the whole was achieved, the reinforcements of 
guards and French battalions who came to their 
assistance having taken no share in the encounter. 

The siege of Sebastopol still continued to be 
pressed with vigour, and with alternate changes 
of failure and success; and as fast as a batterv 
was dismantled or wall thrown down, fresh 
earthworks were constructed, and new guns 
mounted, while the obstinacy of the defence re- 
mained unabated. Far indeed from taking the 
city, it was much that the allies could maintain 
their ground, with such formidable fortresses 
opposed to them on one side, and so strong 
an army encamped against them on the other; 
and though our troops had won honour in every 
encounter in the field, these battles had been 
attended with no practical results. Thus mat- 
ters continued until the close of October, when 
the confidence of the Russians was so increased, 
that they hoped nothing leas than to raise the 
siege, and annihilate their antagonists. For this 
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important crisis, indeed, they had been for some 
time in preparation. Sebastopol although be- 
sieged had never been invested, and from Perekop, 
the base of Russian operations, which was per- 
fectly open, the town was reinforced with troops, 
artillery, and provisions. At the same time, their 
forces which had been set free by the Austrian 
occupation of the Danubian provinces were con- 
veyed to the Crimea, and 50,000 men were col- 
lected and impatient for action upon the heights 
of Inkermann. The time had arrived when the 
besieging armies were to be crushed between the 


resistless close of the city and its defenders from 


without. Such was the calculation of Prince 
Menschikoff, the Russian commander, and from 
the heights of Inkermann he wrote the following 
confident letter to the czar:—“A terrible calamity 
impends over the invaders of your dominions, 
In a few days, they will perish by the sword, or 
be driven into the sea, Let your majesty send 
your sons here, that I may render up to them 
untouched the priceless treasure which your ma- 
jesty has intrusted to my keeping.” These hopes 
obtained full sympathy in the palace of St. Peters- 
burg, and the emperor's two sons, the Archdukes 
Nicholas and Michael, were forthwith sent to the 
Crimea, to witness the promised downfall, and be 
invested with the honours of the victory. 

On the morning of the 5th of November, and 
at a very early hour, after a rainy night, and 
while the air was still darkened with vapour, the 
ringing of church bells and singing of psalms 
were heard in Sebastopol. This however excited 
little attention, as such sounds were not only the 
usual prelude of a military enterprise, but also the 
accompaniment of those numerous saints’ days 
and festivals for which the Greek church is dis- 
tinguished. But at a still earlier hour, other 
sounds might have been heard unconnected with 
religious worship. It was the low creak and 
rumble of heavy carriage-wheels along the valley, 
and it caught the vigilant ears of one of the 
sentries belonging to an outlying picket of the 
light division on the heights above. Had the 
man but given the alarm, the battle of Inker- 
mann would have filled one of the brightest pages 
of French and English history; but thinking that 
it@was nothing more than the usual passage of 
carts or waggons going to the town, he made no 
mention of it until after the battle. In this un- 
suspected manner, enormous masses of Russian 
troops and parks of artillery crept in darkness 
and silence up the rugged sides of the heights 
over the valley of Inkermann, and established 
themselves upon the undefended flank of the 
second division, whom they were soon to rouse 
with a deadly awakening. 

This position, occupied by Sir de Lacy Evans, 
was the part of the allied encampment which 
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the Russians, from its importance and insecurity, 
had been always the most desirous to carry, and 
it was for this that the experiment had been 
made in the previous battle of Balaklava. That 
attempt, indeed, had been frustrated, but it had 
served their purpose so far as to make them fully 
acquainted with the defects of the position, and 
to suggest better modes of assailing it. “It 
must be observed (so writes our best historical 
authority of this war) that Sir de Lacy Evans 
had long been aware of the insecurity of this 
portion of our position, and had repeatedly 
pointed it out to those whose duty it was to 
guard against the dangers which threatened us, 
It was the only ground where we were exposed 
to surprise, for a number of ravines and unequal 
curves in the slope of the hill towards the valley 
lead up to the crest and summit, against the ad- 
verse side of which our right flank was resting 
without guns, entrenchments, abattis, or outlying 
defence of any kind. Every one admitted the 
truth of the representations addressed to the 
authorities on this subject; but indolence or a 
sense of false security led to indifference and 
procrastination. A battery was thrown up of 
sand-bags, gabions, and fascines, on the slope of 
the hill over Inkermann, on the east, but no 
guns were mounted there, for Sir de Lacy Evans, 
thinking that two guns in such a position, with- 
out any works to support them, would only in- 
vite attack and capture, caused them to be re- 
moved as soon as they had silenced the Light- 
house battery.” This was but one of a series of 
improvident and unprofessional neglects which 
characterized our proceedings during the whole 
campaign, and for which we were now to pay a 
heavy penalty. 

When the first faint dawn of light began to 
struggle through the gloom of that inclement 
morning of the 5th of November, some of our 
soldiers saw a body of Russians apparently un- 
armed on a hill above the western end of Sebas- 
topol harbour, who pretended that they were 
deserters anxious to surrender themselves; but 
as soon as our picket advanced to receive them, 
an ambush darted upon them from behind the 
rocks, and made the whole party and their officer 
prisoners. Having thus prevented the alarm 
from being given, the Russians descended, but 
were recognized by the inner pickets, who threw 
themselves across their path, and the sound of 
firing that commenced gave warning to the regi- 
ments of the second division, who received the 
Russians with destructive volleys of their Menié 
rifles. But the Russian masses, unchecked by 
this resistance, came rolling onward like a tem- 
pest; their artillery opened upon the British 
from the ridge on which they had planted them, 
and at the same instant were seconded by the 
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cannons of Sebastopol, and of the ships lying 
within the harbour—while against these, the 
second division had neither adequate means for 
answer, nor places of cover. On front, flank, and 
rear they were plied with a heavy cannonade, 
seconded by clouds of skirmishers, who seemed 
to aed at every point. To add to their 
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difficulties, their gallant and skilful commander, 
Sir de Lacy Evans, was stretched upon a bed of 
sickness; but happily, Brigadier-general Penne- 
father, upon whom the command had fallen, 
showed himself equal to the trial, while Sir 
de Lacy, sick though he was, hurried from his 
bed to the field, and although unable to resume 
the command, could animate his soldiers by his 
presence, and assist their leader with his counsels, 
The second division, that could not have long borne 
up against the overwhelming torrent, was quickly 
joined by the brigade of guards, who were near- 
est to the first point of attack; and foremost in 
the rescue were the grenadiers and Scots fusiliers, 
who hurried forward at the sound of the first 
shot. But it was around the Two-gun battery on 
the British right that the Russian attack was 
chiefly concentrated. In itself it was apparently 
worthless, for it was only made of sand-bags and 
fascines, and the guns had been removed; but 
the command which its occupation would give 
of the British position, made the enemy resolute 
to possess it at whatever cost—a resolution which 
was equally matched by that of our troops to re- 
405 
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tain it. <A picket of the 55th made it good, until 
they were driven out by an overwhelming attack; 
but the grenadiers and Scots fusiliers rushing 
forward, re-captured this Two-gun battery, as it 
was generally named, drove the Russians down 
the side of the steep hill, on a small spur of which 
the battery was planted, and being joined by the 
Coldstreams, made arangements for holding it out 
to the last. Their resolution was to be tried; 
the Russians returned in greater numbers to the 
attack, and column after column ascended the 
steep, got upon the spur, and bore down with 
irresistible weight upon the right flank of the 
guards, whose numbers were greatly diminished 
and their gunpowder well-nigh exhausted; but 
they fought with their bayonets, and even with 
stones, which they hurled against the enemy, and 
being slightly reinforced with men and ammuni- 
tion, they once more drove the enemy from the 
spur, losing two-thirds of their number in the 
effort. Never was any spot of a battle-field more 
fiercely contested or more gallantly maintained; 
it was known on both sides that the possession 
of this point would decide the issue of the battle, 
and during four hours and a half, the struggle 
was continued around it almost without inter- 
mission and with various fortunes, although the 
enemy in almost every case were as five or six to 
one of the British. They were also frantic with 
copious doses of brandy, which had been served 
out to them before the battle, and animated with 
fanaticism, having been taught by the emperor's 
proclamations, and the lessons of their priests, 
to regard this as a holy war in which Heaven was 
upon their side. But the guards, although 
repeatedly assailed and repulsed, as often re- 
turned and drove back the enemy, being resolved 
to perish to a man rather than abandon their 
post. And to this it would have come at last, 
had not fresh French troops arrived from General 
Bosquet’s division to their aid. These allies took 
possession of the contested ground, and renewed 
with every promise of success the defence of the 
battery, upon which the relics of what had once 
been our gay and gallant guards resigned their 
charge, and drew up upon the rear of the right 
flank of our second division. 

While the right of our position was so im- 
perilled, a trial equally dangerous was going on 
upon the left, which was placed on the hill above 
the harbour, and separated by a deep ravine from 
the position occupied by our guards. Favoured by 
the ground that was broken and covered with 
brushwood, clouds of Russian skirmishers ad- 
vanced, followed by heavy columns, and accom- 
panied with the fire of their well-served artillery; 
and the troops of the second division, although 
joined by a brigade of the first, were borne back by 
the weight of the advance, until the enemy had 
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reached the very centre of the second’s encamp- 
ment, Here ensued a desperate hand-to-hand 
struggle, in which broken regiments were ral- 
lied, and guns captured and recaptured, but 
where numbers were likely to give victory to 
the Russians, animated as they were with a re- 
solution to win or die—for had not a promise 
been sent to the emperor in their name, that 
they would preserve for him his fair city of 
Sebastopol? And were not his sons even now 
the onlookers and witnesses of their deeds? 
While the British positions were thus all but 
carried, by which the French and English armies 
would have been equally crushed or forced to 
surrender, it might be asked why our allies had 
been so slow in interposing, when their own 
safety was so deeply at stake. But no blame of 
remissness or want of cordiality can be attached 
to our gallant partners, who had their own diffi- 
culties to encounter. As might easily be sup- 
posed, it was part of the plan of the Russian 
generals to keep the French fully occupied, while 
the British position was assailed, even though 
the demonstration should be nothing more than 
a feigned attack. Accordingly, as soon as the 
first attack in the morning had been made upon 
our pickets, Liprandi’s corps darmée had crossed 
the valley of the Tchernaya, advanced tothe foot 
of the heights, and commenced a fire upon the 
French, while they were opening a cannonade upon 
the rear of our lines. Judging that within this 
range the whole battle was to be comprised, 
General Bosquet had sent two battalions of his 
light infantry to aid in the defence of the British 
left, and after this was done, he thought that 
the danger in that quarter was over, more 
especially as the fire upon the rear of our lines 
had begun to slacken. But this change had only 
occurred to give time for the assault upon the 
British front, upon which the cannonade was 
commenced with a violence that taught him the 
real place and full amount of the danger. He 
boldly resolved to treat General Liprandi’s ad- 
vance asa mere feint; to leave his post for a time 
almost undefended, and hurry with the bulk of 
his troops to the spot where the call was most 
urgent. It was a fortunate resolution, and its 
magnanimity was well rewarded by the result, 
which was nothing less than the deliverance of 
both armies from ruin. 

The first of the French who arrived to the 
rescue of the néarly overborne British were 
two troops of horse artillery and one field bat- 
tery, which came up at full speed; these were 
followed by a regiment of Zouaves and one of 
Indigenes or Arabs, and finally Bosquet’s troops 
of the line advanced with steady step. On the 
other hand, the Russians were equally on the 
alert, and one division after another came ra- 
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pidly through the ravines in the rear of our 
second division. The feints and manceuvres were 
thus terminated, the conflict had settled down 
into a single locality, and all that remained was 
a stand-up fight of regiment to regiment and 
man to man, where strength, courage, and en- 
durance would decide the issue. It was well on 
such an occasion, fearfully outnumbered as they 
were, that the French and British were fight- 
ing side by side, each the witnesses of the other’s 
prowess, aud emulous to excel in this trial against 
& common foe. It was a strange and new war- 
spectacle, in which masses, distinguished by their 
several military costumes, glittered and shifted 
hither and thither like the gleaming flakes of 
the aurora borealis, and in which the steady ad- 
vance and unbroken front of the British masses 
were contrasted with the apparently irregular 
but nimble and effective movements, the sudden 
approach and tiger-like spring of the Algerian 
Arabs and Zouaves. It was not to be wondered 
at if the Russians were bewildered by such va- 
1ious modes of resistance and onset—were borne 
down or compelled to recoil—and were at last 
fain to make a hasty retreat through the ravines 
from which they had issued. Over the whole 
field their columns were at last in full retreat, 
like waves that had spent their force, leaving 
behind them a wreck of the dead and dying at 
every receding step. They were beaten indeed, 
but still not subdued—slowly, reluctantly, and 
steadily they retired, while so careful were they 
of their imilitary honour that they left not a 
single gun behind them; even the fragments of 
their ghn-carriages they carefully gathered up 
under the heavy fire of our artillery and carried 
off with them, as if they would not leave a single 
trophy to the victors. It was well for them that 
the allies had no efficient cavalry to follow up 
their success, by which the retreat might have 
been changed into an utter rout; and more for- 
tunate still that the Russian artillery upon the 
ridge still maintained its position to cover their 
retreating columns, and check the advance of the 
allies. The hand-to-hand fight was thus changed 
into a distant cannonade, in which fortune might 
have yet changed sides; for the Russian guns 
were greatly superior both in numbers and cali- 
bre to those of the allies, and served with admir- 
able skill and perseverance. Their chief fire was 
upon the position of our second division, and 
with deadly effect, when Lord Raglan ordered 
two eighteen-pounders of our siege train to be 
brought up. It seemed all but impossible to 
drag such heavy pieces over the rough ground, 
and through the miry tracks that interposed, 
but the arduous feat was ably and quickly per- 
formed by the united strength of a multitude of 
men and horses; and the guns being placed in 
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position, their shot crashed through the Russian 
batteries, sweeping off their men and dismount- 
ing their guns at every discharge. They were 
obliged to retire their artillery to the top of 
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the hill, and finally to limber them up and with- 
draw them, leaving their retreating columns be- 
low to the fierce pursuit of the Indigenes and 
Zouaves. 

Such were the chief movements of this victory 
of Inkermann; and they were thus briefly and 
distinctly described by General Canrobert on 
the same evening, in the account which he drew 
up:—“A great portion of the Russian army, 
favoured by the night and the fog, was enabled 
to establish itself, with powerful artillery, upon 
the heights which form the extreme right of our 
position. Two English divisions sustained an 
unequal fight with the invincible solidity which 
we hnow to be the characteristic of our allies, 
while a part of the Bosquet division, conducted 
by its worthy chief, came up to their support, and 
rushed upon the enemy with a boldness and in- 
telligence to which I here render forcible homage. 
Eventually driven back into the valley of the 
Tchernaya, the enemy left upon the ground more 
than 4000 of his men killed or wounded, and 
carried away at least as many more during the 
battle.” But while the main conflict was going 
on, other subsidiary attempts were made by the 
Russians against the allies, each of which had 
the relief of Sebastopol for its object. One of 
these, when the fight was at the hottest, was an 
attempt of General Soimonoff, with a large body 
of infantry and artillery, to turn the flank of the 
British, while our regiments were all but de. 
feated in front. For this purpose, he ascended 
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the valley to the right of the five-gun battery, | riority of those of Britain and France above 
but was met mid-way by the first brigade of the | those of every other country. Even yet, however, 
light division and a small body of marines, under | they might have failed, and failed not inglo- 
General Codrington, upon which Soimonoff, find- | riously, considering the overwhelming numerical 
ing himself anticipated, and thinking his attempt , superiority of the Russians, but for several cir- 
not worth the risk, withdrew his troops from the | cumstances which enabled 8000 English and 6000 
encounter. Another and a more important move- | French to maintain a close fight against an enemy 
ment was made about the same time from the ' at least 50,000 strong, and in the end to prove 
town itself. A sortie of 5000 Russians, under victorious. These, according to the Russian 
cover of the mist, was made from Sebastopol, for _ statements, were the extensive use of the Menié 
the purpose of attacking the extreme left of the rifle among the French and British regiments, 
French lines, and had succeeded in capturing , the failure of Soimonoff’s attempt upon the Bri- 
two French batteries by surprise before their hone flank, and the dilatory arrival of the Rus- 
object was discovered. But here they were at- | sian columns, that came up separately instead of 
tacked by General Forey, who commanded in | simultaneously to battle, thus giving their oppo- 
that quarter, and after a short but sanguinary | nents both leisure and warning for resistance. 
encounter were routed and driven back to the | But more than these was the insufficient feint to 
town. Their plan was well conceived, but for | occupy Bosquet, that ought to have been of a 
its success a greater force of men and artillery | more formidable character, so as to prevent him 
was needed, in which case they might have re- | from coming to the aid of the British, by which 
tained the two captured batteries, and seriously | the fortune of the day was principally decided. 
endangered the safety of the whole French left. | But even allowing for every deduction, this vic- 
But, indeed, it is difficult to give a special and | tory of Inkermann was a glorious event for the 
scientific account of the whole of this battle of | united arms of France and’ Britain. It struck 
Inkermann: of manceuvring there was scarcely | dismay into the heart of Russian ambition and 
any, in consequence of the ruggedness of the | presumption, and left the allies to turn their un- 
ground, which did not permit such strategetic divided efforts against the ramparts of Sebasto- 
operations; and among the numerous ridges and | pol. These results, important though they were 
ravines a multitude of encounters were going on ! at the time, may perhaps be as nothing confpared 
simultaneously, which could only be heard by ' with the prospective advantages that may accrue 
the fire of artillery and musketry, while the com- from it. If it permanently impresses the two 
batants themselves were hidden from the view | lately reconciled nations with a conviction of 
of the commanders on both sides, and compelled their power when combined to aid the feeble, 
to struggle upon their own account. Hence it | repress the strong and insolent, and advance the 
is that this great affair of Inkermann has been | welfare of humanity at large, the wofld will 
called “the soldiers’ battle.” And well did it have good cause to rejoice that such a battle 
display the stuff of which the soldiers of the was fought, and that such soldiers were the con- 
warring natious was made, and attest the supe- ' querors. 
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The encampment of the allied armies visited by a storm—-Its wasteful effects by land and sea—Diseases and suf- 


ferings of our troops befure Sebastopol—Their inadequate provisions and supplies—Exertions of benevolence 
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and woundedDeath of the Czar Nicholas—Negotiation under his successor for peace—It is ineffectual— Un- 
successful attack of the Russians on Eupatoria—They take possession of a favourable ground in front of the 
Malakoff—Establishment of a fort and rifle-pits upon it—Contests between the Russians and allies for posses- 
sion of the rifle pits—Fresh bombardment of Sebastopol by the allies—Its failure—Discontent at home from 
the delays in the siege—A new French commander-in-chief appointed—Expedition of the allies to Kertch— 
Destruction of Russian stores—Fresh attack upon Sebastopol—Its success upon the outworks—A decisive 
attack upon the town resolved—Plan of the attack—Fatal mistake at the commencement—lIts disastrous 
failure—Particulars of the French attack—Failure of the British attack on the Redan—The British obtain 
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allies upon Sebastopol—Capture of the Malakoff by the French—Failure of the British to take the Great Redan 
—Causes of the failure—The Russians resolve to evacuate Sebastopol—Heroism of their purpose—Their success 
in effecting it—They destroy their defences and military stores at their departure—Entrance of the allies into 
Sebastopol—Scenes of: havoc and suffering in the town—FPicture of the Russian sick and wounded in an hospital 
—The evacuating army entrenches itself in the neighbourhood—Suoccessful expeditions of the allies by sea 


from the Crimea—Explosion of their gunpowder magazine—Symptoms of approaching peace. 


FTER the battle of Inkermann, the | 
lh Russian army was so appalled by 


| the unexpected and humbling re- 
ey 


f,| sult that it made no further hos- 
tile demonstration; while the allies, 

: on their part, suspended active 
operations until they should be reinforced by 
troops that were expected from France and Bri- 
tain. They were proud, and with justice, of the 
signal victory they had gained, and felt as if no 
resistance of the enemy could impede their further 
career. But foes were at hand which they had 
not taken into account, and obstacles to be encoun- 
tered against which arms are unavailing. The 
rage of the elements and the wasteful attacks of 
disease were now to test their powers of endurance, 
neutralize the effects of their success, aud keep 
them wistfully lingering before those walls and 
battlements which they had expected to enter as 
conquerors. 

On the night of the 13th of November, afurious 
storm swept over Constantinople, unroofing the 
highest buildings of the city, and levelling three 
out of the six splendid minarets of the Grand 
Mosque of Sultan Achmet. On the following 
morning, the tempest commenced at Balaklava 
about seven o'clock, and in less than two hours it 
had wrecked eleven, and disabled six transports 
belonging to the allied army, among which was the 
magnificent steam-ship Prince, which was totally 
lost, with a cargo valued at £500,000, consisting of 







clothing and provisions for our soldiers during the 
winter, and warlike stores for carrying on the 
siege. In the harbour of Balaklava, which was 
thronged with shipping, vessels were dragging 
their anchors, and running foul of each other, 
while thirty transports laden with ammunition 
and stores, that had been driven from the harbour, 
or had attempted to stand out to sea, were dashed 
against the neighbouring rocks. Nor were matters 
better with the French shipping at Eupatoria: 
eighteen vessels were wrecked or dismasted at 
the mouth of the Katcha; and to add to the hor- 
rors of the scene, bands of mounted Cossacks were 
busily plunging their horses through the surf 
and foam in quest of plunder, firing into the 
stranded vessels, and making prisoners of those 
whom the tempest had spared. In these calami- 
tous wrecks, it was supposed that more than a 
thousand lives were lost, and about £2,000,000 
worth of property in clothing, provision, and 
military stores, which the armies needed for the 
winter, that threatened to be asevere one. The 
calamities at sea were almost rivalled by the suf- 
ferings on shore. Not only the common soldiers, 
but even the general officers had as yet no better 
accommodation for the winter than their frail, 
scanty coverings of tents; and in these, 8500 
British soldiers—hungry, half-starved, and over- 
wrought, the relics of what had been a noble army 
—had been wistfully looking forward to the arri- 
val of the promised suppliesfrom home. But the 
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tent-poles were snapped asunder like reeds; the 
tentsthemsel ves were levelled like grass before the 
sweep of the scythe, or borne away on the hur- 
ricane; waggons were overturned; while men and 
horses were rolling over each other in heaps, or 
clinging to the earth, to escape being flung down 
the ravines or into the sea. To add to these 
grievances by destroying every chance of rest or 
covering, the raging tempest was mixed with rain 
and snow, and every portion of ground was soon 
converted into a mire where every one staggered 
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ankle-deepin mud. Nor was the town of Balak- 
lava in better condition, or more fitted for com- 
fort or shelter: its narrow streets were turned 
into canals of mud, among which men of all 
nations—English, French, Turks, Arabs, Egyp- 
tians, Italians, Maltese, Tartars, Greeks, Bulga- 
rians, and Spaniards—were seen huddled to- 
gether, or attempting to flounder along, all in- 
volved in a common misery, although expressing 
it ina most multifarious polyglot; while of the 
houses towards which they struggled, many 
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were roofless, several utterly destroyed, and the 
best of them so crowded as to be utterly unen- 
durable. When the strong and healthy were 
thus humbled, struck down, and reduced to 
helplessness, miserable was the condition of the 
sick and wounded; for the tents and wooden 
structures that had been set up for hospitals were 
swept away in the general desolation, and their 
inmates in many cases left to perish, because 
none could come to their relief. Seldom indeed 
has a victorious army been so visited and so 
chastised. It was a bitter caricature of military 
glory, to which human invention could scarcely 
have added a single touch. 

This day of storm and terror was the com- 
mencement of a dismal season, in which rain, 
wind, and a black leaden sky predominated; pro- 
visions daily became more scanty and unpala- 
table, and the tents more incapable of giving 
shelter to their shivering and sickening inmates. 
To add to the discomforts of our diminished 
troops, the greater part of their principal officers 
were either laid up, or on their way home, the 
victims of those maladies by which the common 
soldiers were so mercilessly decimated. So 


scauty, indeed, were now the supplies of pro- , 


the cholera should revisit them; and on the night 
of the 28th of November it made its appearance, 
carrying off scarcely less than sixty victims daily. 
How an army so circumstanced could continue 
to exist between two such dangers as the foe 
within the city and those without, both on the 
alert for its destruction, was marvellous; but the 
easy attempt to crush it was not made; and with 
but a few occasional flashes of cannon from 
the ramparts, or skirmishes and surprises in the 
trenches, in which few lives were lost, the event- 
ful year 1854 was ended, and Sebastopol remained 
untaken. When December closed, there were 
3500 sick in the British camp before Sebastopol, 
their illness chiefly occasioned by excessive la- 
bour, exposure to inclement weather, and want 
of the necessaries of life, while a still greater 
number were in the hospitals on the Bosphorus, 
And yet, there was no parsimoniousness in the 
supplies voted by the British parliament, or the 
contributions of private benevolence; and not 
only the necessaries and comforts, but even the 
luxuries of life had been sent, and still continued 
to be sent out to the Crimea, far more than 
enough to provide for such an army. But 
the science of victualling an army—the most 


visions, that the troops, although exhausted by ' important, but perhaps the most difficult and 


night-work and watching, and by hard labour in 
the trenches, had to be put upon short allowance. 


complex in modern warfare—had been forgot 
since the days of Waterloo, and had to be learned 


Under such circumstances, it was natural that | anew; and until its lea¢ons had been fairly mas- 
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tered, there were blunders both at home and in | All this was much, but it was not here that 
the encampment—blunders in the transports at | the spontaneous movement of British benevolence 
sea and the store-houses on shore—blunders in | was to terminate. By whom were the sick tq be 
the commissariat and medical staffs, on account | tended and their comforts administered? While 
of which huts, clothing, food, medicines were | the worn-out and diseased, the mangled, the 
finding their way to every shore but the right | mutilated, and the dying were of themselves an 
one, or lying packed up and useless in bond, | army that was numbered by the thousand, what 
waiting for official deliverance, while those for | amount of mere professional or hireling skill was 
whom they had been destined were dying for | it possible to muster for the recovery of the hope- 
lack of them. With all this ignorance also, there ful, or the consolation of those whose recovery 
was an enormous amount of mercantile fraud | was impossible? The flying round of the over- 
somewhere among the army contractors and their | tasked physician, or the monotonous consolation 
agents, which has never yet been fully cleared, | of the exhausted, half-asleep nurse, must have 
and through which enormous profits were rea- | been an additional mockery to those cases that 
lized from the sufferings of our heroes in the demanded nothing less than a mother’s or a 
Crimea. They are among those buried iniquities | sister’s tenderness and love. And here a new 
that nothing but “crack of doom” will open and | exhibition was to be made in modern warfare, 
bring to light. During the last three months of | by which even the fables of chivalry were to be 
the year, 9000 British reinforcements had been | outdone. Delicate ladies of rank and education 
sent out, but they only added to the prevalent | were to hurry to the scene of action, but with far 
destitution instead of the real strength of the | other motives than to witness the stirring spec- 
army. It might have fared as ill with the French, | tacle of the tournament or the bull-fight. They 
who had also abundance of disease in their en- | were to go cheerfully forth, and brave the horrors 
campment, but that their commissariat depart- | and privations of war without its glory and ox- 
nents were better managed, and their stores more | citement—to exchange their perfumed boudoirs 
promptly distributed, while the Frenchman,a born for the fevered atmosphere of the hospital, and 
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soldier, can more readily adapt himself to difficul- | the music of the concert for the hourly groans 
ties, and is less scrupulous in removing them. and cries of the suffering—and all that they 

Such were the miseries that had been accumu- | might undertake that humble, self-denying office, 
lating upon our army since its entrance into the | to which the lowest poverty will scarcely con- 
Crimea, and such the condition it exhibited | descend, and to minister those tender offices to 
towards the close of the year. It was well, | the poor, neglected soldier, which gold cannot 
however, that it was not wholly consigned to | buy even for the great and the noble. The one 
the tender mercies of official mismanagement. | instance of Eleanor, who sucked the poison from 
British philanthropy was awakened in behalf | the wound of Edward I., has been the standing 
of our suffering soldiers into more than _ its | tale of centuries: but he for whom she risked her 
wonted liberality, and so early as the 12th of | life, was her husband, and the trial though peri- 
October a subscription was opened for the sick | lous, was over in a few moments. But our sol- 
and wounded, which in less than a fortnight | diers, whose deeds had transcended those of the 
amounted to £15,000; and this sum, which | Crusaders, were now to be tended by a higher 
was sent to the Zimes office, was so judiciously | and more difficult devotedness than that of the 
administered by Mr. Macdonald, the special | much-vaunted English queen. It was found 
commissioner appointed for the purpose, that | that more and yet more nurses were needed for 
the hospitals in not a few cases were supplied | our sick and wounded soldiers in the crowded 
with necessaries, and the sick with the means of | hospital at Scutari, and cases had accumulated 
recovery. Only a day or two afterwards, “The | toan amount which had reduced the practitioners 
Royal Commiasion of the Patriotic Fund” was | of the healing art to despair, when the Right 
commenced, and with such success, that its con- | Hon. Sidney Herbert applied to Miss Florence 
tributions for the same purposes at last amounted | Nightingale, who gladly acceded to his appeal. 
to £1,025,000. While the temporal wants of the | In addition to that tenderness of heart, combined 
sufferers were thus regarded, their spiritual | with firmness of nerve and enduring patience, in 
necessities were not lost sight of, andasubscrip- | which women excel the other sex, and by which 
tion having been moved by the “ Society for the | they heal or alleviate the sufferings inflicted by 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” for | man on his fellow-man, her natural aptitude for 
sending additional chaplains to the seat of war, | the office of a ministering angel was perfected by 
was so liberally answered, that twenty-four | an experience such as few of her sex have enjoyed 
additional clergymen were sent to the camp and | in the hospital of Kaiserwerth in Bavaria, and 
the hospitals, partly by subscriptions and partly | other similar institutions on the Continent. Thus 
at the expense of government. born and trained for the hour and the occasion, 
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she set forth on her mission at the head of thirty- 
seven nurses, and accompanied by the Rev. Mr 
and Mrs. Bracebridge. Their benevolent purpose 
was known, and their journey through France was 
a triumphal ovation: all classes paid them honour 
as they travelled along; even the tavern-keepers 
refused payment for accommodating them, and 
the tavern-servants for waiting upon them. On 
the 5th of November, Miss Nightingale and her 
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nurses arrived at Scutari, just before the wounded 
were brought in from the battle of Inkermann, 
and their arrival was like a spell under which 
pain was abated, murmurs hushed, and the 
glazed eye kindled with new comfort and hope. It 
was indeed felt that a change had come, in which 
war, divested of its worst inflictions, was to as- 
sume a new character and bearing. The crowds 
of wounded were poured in as was wont when 
a battle had closed; but for every sufferer the 
needful place had been prepared, and the reme- 
dies were in readiness; wherever there was pain, 
there was also a gentle hand to administer the 
cordial, and a voice to speak kindness and com- 
fort; and while the soldier forgot his wounds 
amidst his grateful astonishment, the surgeons 
themselves, who had dreaded the arrival of such 
a new unprofessional medical staff, and who 
feared that these lady-nurses would be always in 
the way, or themselves converted into very trouble- 
some patients instead of aids, were charmed hy 
the order which they introduced into every 
department, by the silence with which they dis- 
charged their offices, and by the admirable tact 
and skill with which every prescription was 
applied. Death, indeed, was still busy, but only 
where the wound was mortal or the disease in- 
curable; and the last hour itself was deprived of 
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many of its sufferings by the sedulous kindness 
of these devoted heroines, Soon, indeed, they 
roust have fallen martyrs to the task from which 
they would not shrink, and which had outgrown 
their power, but for the arrival of Miss Stanley 
from England, with fifty new nurses, when the 
number of patients was 4000 in the hospitals of 
Scutari,and the newly established one at Kululee; 
and by this entrance to the rescue, the good work 
was resumed with more effectiveness than ever. 
Even when the great exploits by which this war 
was signalized have been forgot, these instances 
of woman’s heroism will survive for imitation, 
and be cherished as a memorial beyond all mili- 
tary glory. 

With the opening of 1855, the war seemed to 
be still further from a termination than ever. 
Sebastopol, instead of being crumbled beneath 
the cannonades of the allies, was daily acquiring 
new strength, until at last it promised to be 
impregnable, owing to the activity of its de- 
fenders, and the remarkable skill of General 
Todtleben, the military engineer, by whom their 
operations were directed. Every piece of ground 
available for defence was fortified; every point 
from which a shot could tell upon their enemies 
was mounted with cannon. Earthworks which 
can be speedily constructed had been thrown up, 
that were found to be more effectual than de- 
fences of stone, while the artillery which sur- 
mounted them was superior to that of the allies 
both in number and calibre. It was especially 
by these earthworks that the defence of Sebas- 
topol was so long and unexpectedly protracted, 
in spite of the established calculations which 
fixed the period of its downfall after a few days 
of useless resistance. In the meantime, the 
plight of the English and French armies, not- 
withstanding the large reinforcements that had 
been sent out, was of the most hopeless character; 
and the causes of this were fully explained before 
the Commission of Inquiry afterwards instituted 
by the British government in the Crimea. From 
their report, presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in 1856, it is manifest, that with more than 
the usual amount of labour and difficulty, of sick- 
ness and suffering, which sieges had hitherto 
occasioned, there had been greater improvidence, 
waste, and misapplication of means, than had 
formerly characterized our military operations. 
Bravery, indeed, our soldiera had shown equal to 
any that adorns the page of history; but it was 
bravery unsheltered, unclothed, unfed—mortal 
bravery sinking and dying beneath those ills to 
which all flesh must succumb, but which a due 
amount of preparation might have eluded or 
warded off. The general effects of these upon 
our army can be estimated from the following 
brief statement given by an eye-witness, who was 
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present during the whole winter's campaign:— 
“On the 8th of January, of the 63d regiment 
only seven remained fit for duty. On the same 
day, the 46th, which had landed on the 8th of 
November, just two months before, mustered only 
sixty serviceable men. The 90th, a strong and 
healthy regiment, buried fifty men in eleven 
days; and one full company, during the same 
time, had only seventeen men out of hospital. 
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The three battalions of guards were mere names. 
Out of 1562 men, sent out to the Scots fusiliers 
from first to last, only 210 remained. The three 
battalions, which in all represented some 4500 
rank and file, at this time did not muster 700 
men on parade, and of that number there was 
not one man who, in a time of peace, would 
have been considered fit to be out of hospital. 
During the month of January, the troops always 
in hospital at camp averaged upwards of 3000 
men, and in the same month no less than 4073 
invalids were actually sent away to Scutari.” ' 
The return of spring, which stilled the de- 
structive war of the elements, was also accom- 
panied by the tardy arrival of some of those sup- 
plies which had been mis-sent to foreign ports, 
or buried beneath piles of cannon and stacks of 
shot during the months of winter, when they 
were most needed; and our reviving encampment 
was again prepared for enterprise, and animated 





1“The Past Campaign a Sketch of the War in the East, 
from the Departure of Lord Raglan to the Capture of Sebas- 
topol” By N A Woods, Special Correspondent of the Morning 
Heald, London, 1855 
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with hope. Another enemy, almost as obdurate 
as the elements themselves, had passed away : 
this was the Czar Nicholas, the source and ani- 
mating soul of the war, who died of influenza on 
the 9th of March. The union of the two great 
powers of France and Britain for the protection 
of Turkey had taken him by surprise, and falsified 
his calculations, while his pertinacity of purpose 
in pursuing his original plan had been accompa- 
nied with such disasters 
as threatened its total 
overthrow. To such a 
lofty unbending spirit, 
death itself must have 
been welcome, as it saved 
him equally from the 
guilt of a useless persist- 
ence, and the shame of 
yielding; and he was 
succeeded by his eldest 
son, under the title of 
Alexander II. The new 
sovereign, who did not 
seem to inherit either the 
ambitious hopes or the 
resentments of hisfather, 
was desirous to establish 
the commencement of 
his reign by a general 
peace, and negotiations 
to this effect, which had 
been commenced at Vi- 
enna on the 28th of De- 
cember, 1854, were car- 
1ied on between the re- 
presentatives of Russia, Turkey, Austria, France, 
and Great Britain. The basis of negotiation con- 
sisted of four articles, upon which the represen- 
tatives of Austria, France, and Britain insisted, 
and were as follows:—1. That the exclusive pro- 
tectorate exercised by Russia over Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Servia should be abolished; that 
none of the stipulations of the ancient treaties of 
Russia relative to the said provinces should be 
revived at the peace; and that the arrangements 
to be concluded on the subject of them should 
be ultimately combined, so as to give full and 
entire effect to the rights of the suzerain power 
to those of the three principalities, and to the 
general interests of Europe. 2. The complete 
freedom of the navigation of the Danube, and 
that Russia, for this purpose, should withdraw 
her jurisdiction from that part of the Lower 
Danube which she had established by the treaty 
of Adrianople. 3. The more complete connec- 
tion of the Ottoman empire with the European 
equilibrium, and the extinction of the Russian 
ascendency in the Black Sea. 4. The renuncia- 
tion ly Ruasia of her pretensions to a protec- 
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torate of the Christians of the Greek church who 
are the subjects of the sultan, and also the re- 
nunciation of all articles in former treaties in- 
terpreted in favour of such claim. The confer- 
ence was opened at Vienna on the 15th of March, 
the representatives for Great Britain being Lord 
John Russell and the Earl of Westmoreland; and 
all went on smoothly until the discussion of the 
third article, upon which the conference was 
wrecked. Russia, indeed, could not well object 
to the connection of the Ottoman empire with 
the European balance of power, but she was 
wholly opposed to the limitation of her own 
asceudency in the Black Sea. Every proposal 
to that effect was accordingly parried off or flatly 
refused by Prince Gortschakoff and M. de Titoff, 


the Russian representatives, and after much’ 


diplomatic discussion, the conference terminated 
on the 4th of June without any result. 

While these negotiations were in progress, the 
war was not for a moment suspended : the blows 
already dealt had been too heavy, and the com- 
batants were too warm for an effectual inter- 
ference of peace-making diplomacy; and on the 
17th of February a strong force of Russians, sup- 
ported by a powerful body of artillery under the 
command of General Chruleff, made a vigorous 
attack upon Eupatoria. But the place was gal- 
lantly defended by Omar Pacha, at the head of 
a body of Turkish troops and a French detach- 
ment; and after a few hours of hard fighting, the 
Russians were driven from the walls, and com- 
pelled to retreat towards Simpheropol. Another 
attempt of theirs at Sebastopol was more suc- 
cessful. In front of the Malakoff. and a little to 
the right of the trenches of the allied army, was 
a knoll, which might be used with effect either 
against the town itself on the one hand, or 
against the French works on the other, according 
to the party that held possession of it, but which 
at present was a sort of neutral ground. The 
Russiaus, however, were sharp enough to discover 
the advantage that might be made of it, and on 
the 9th of March, during the night, a body of 
troops stole from the town and took quiet pos- 
session of the eminence, on which they erected a 
redoubt, and threw up works without interrup- 
tion. When daylight dawned, the French were 
disagreeably astonished by the vision of this new 
lodgment, afterwards called the Mamelon Vert, 
which they assailed on the second night of its 
occupation by the Russians, but were beaten off 
with considerable loss. Improving their advan- 
tage, the Russians honey-combed the ground on 
the front and either side of the fort with rifle- 
pits, which powerfully strengthened its defences. 
These pits were merely excavations, each capable 
of holding about ten men; and being banked with 
the earth thrown up from them, and faced round 
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with sand-bags that were loop-holed for rifles, 
each formed a sort of troglodyte fortress which 
no assailants could approach with safety. To 
gain possession of these rifle-pits was now of 
serious importance to the French, and for that 
purpose several stirriug encounters took place, 
one of the most important of which was on the 
17th of March, which continued during the 
greater part of the day. At night, the French 
renewed the attempt, and a body of 700 ad- 
vancing stealthily towards these dangerous earth- 
holes, discharged a volley of musketry at their 
defenders, and rushed forward with a bayonet 
charge. The pits were won, but it was only for 
a moment; the Russians rallied and the French 
were driven back; but the latter on being rein- 
forced by 800 men returned to the charge, carried 
the first line of pits, and advanced upon the 
second, when they were met by such a heavy fire 
of musketry that they were routed and followed 
to their own entrenchments by the Russians, who 
at this point were compelled to retire in conse- 
quence of a cannonade being opened upon them. 
On the 22d the Russians attempted a surprise in 
turn. It was a dark and windy night, when a 
large body of their troops advanced from the 
Mamelon so silently, that they reached the 
advanced French parallel unobserved, and after 
a short fight drove the troops who opposed them 
back upon their reserves. Thus far successful, 
the Russians were eager for a similar attempt 
upon the British; and gliding along the French 
parallel, they crossed the ravine that interposed 
between the allied armies, and made a furious 
attack upon the British trenches, hoping to sur- 
prise and overpower the troops that guarded 
them. Here, however, they were disappointed, 
being resolutely met by a detachment of the 97th 
regiment, led on by the brave and good Captain 
Vicars, who fell while cheering on his men to the 
attack. These troops were soon joined by detach- 
ments of the 77th, and under their united charge 
with the bayonet the Russian column was borne 
back, defeated with heavy loss, and compelled 
to retire. 

These, however, compared with the magnitude 
of the war and the important results at stake, 
were paltry skirmishes in which nothing more 
substantial than glory could be won; and although 
the losses of the Russians were heavy as com- 
pared with the allies, they could be more easily 
reinforced, while they had better means of pro- 
crastinating the war. More decisive measures 
were necessary, and it was resolved by the allied 
commanders that a second bombardment of Se- 
bastopol should be attempted. Accordingly, on 
the morning of Easter Monday, the 9th of April, 
amidst rain, storm, and fog, while tents were 
blown down by the wind and the noise of the 
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cannon half drowned by the roar of the elements, | ever, and although the enemy suffered a frightful 
the allied batteries opened their fire upon the | loss in men, while many of the houses were de- 


devoted town; aud these were answered by the 
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Garden and Redan, the Mamelon, the Inker- 
mann, and Careening Bay batteries, which suc- 
cessively and speedily came into play. But as 
fast as the Russian works were injured, they 
were repaired and made as fit for service as 


molished, they maintained the resistance with 
undiminished vigour. At the same time, con- 
flicts were carried on for possession of the rifle- 
pits, which were taken and re-tuken during the 
course of the general cannonade. Butalthough this 
heavy bombardment was continued for several 
days, and the allies were reinforced by 15,000 
Turks, Sebastopol gave no token of surrender, or 
even of slackness, but kept up her stubborn re- 
sistance to the close. It was not in this summary 
manner that the town was to be taken, and the 
unsuccessful attempt was once more followed 
by the skirmishes and surprises of a protracted 
siege. 

The annoyance of so long a delay, and so many 
failures, could scarcely fail to produce discontent 
both in the camp and at home; and while the 
French and British generals were showing symp- 
toms of divided counsels, the French commander- 
in-chief, General Canrobert, was superseded by 
General Pelissier, an officer who had acquired dis- 
tinction in the French war in Algeria, by the stern 
energy and promptitude, as well as merciless cha- 
racter of his proceedings. Sardinia had also ac- 
ceded at the commencement of the year to the war- 
like alliance of France and Britain against Russia, 
and furnished a body of 15,000 men, in five bri- 
gades, to co-operate with them in the Crimea. The 
effects of these changes were soon manifested in 
more decisive operations, hy which the Russians 
were driven out of their ambuscades,and the town 
more closely invested. To cut short the resources 
of Sebastopol, and compel it toa more speedy sur- 
render, it was also resolved to send an expedi- 
tion to Kertch and the Straits of Yenikale, lead- 
ing into the Sea of Azof, from which quarter the 
town received its principal supplies, For this 
expedition 3800 British, 7500 French, and 5000 
Turks embarked on the 22d of May (1855), and 
were landed on the 24th, at a short distance south 
of Kertch. But scarcely had the troops disem- 
Latked when their landing was signalized by one 
of those terrible self-sacrifices which were now 
becoming a characteristic of the Russians, and 
by which they daunted their assailants more 
highly than by the valour of their resistance— 
they were destroying with their own hands their 
choicest magazines rather than that they should 
fall into our possession. Accordingly, the ad- 
vance of the allied troops was greeted by tre- 
mendous explosions in the distance, that shook 
the ground beneath their feet, and made the ves- 
sels rock in the bay, as one magazine after another 
was set on fire; and op their arrival at Kertch, 
they found the whole works along the shore 
abandoned, the guns spiked, the forts blown up, 
and the immense stores of provisions destroyed. 
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What was left undone in this work of destruc- 
tion in the Sea of Azof, was completed by Cap- 
tain Lyons and a squadron of steamers; and at 
Berdiansk, at Arabat and Genitchi, above 100 
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transport vessels were destroyed, and as much 
provision as would have victualled an army of 
100,000 men for four months. It was a fearful 
stroke of the axe at the very root of the enemy’s 
resistance, which had for some time been con- 
templated, but the execution of which had been 
delayed till now. After having wasted every 
source of supply to Sebastopol along the whole 
south-east corner of the Crimean peninsula, the 
troops were re-embarked on the 12th of June. 
While this expedition was going on, the suc- 
cess of which was certain from the force that 
composed it, a fresh attack was resolved upon 
Sebastopol that promised to be decisive, as the 
assailants, notwithstanding their losses by war 
and sickness, were more numerous than ever, 
in consequence of the large reinforcements that 
had arrived, and four strong armies, consisting 
of French, British, Sardinians, and Turks, were 
now arrayed against its devoted bulwarks. The 
French were to make simultaneous attacks upon 
the Mamelon, and upon two other redoubts, the 
Volhynia and Selinghinsk, close to Careening 
Bay, while the English were to advance against 
the Quarries, At half-past six in the evening of 
the 7th of June, the French rushed forward to 
the assault; and though they suffered severely, 
from having a long way to traverse under a heavy 
fire of artillery and musketry, they reached the 
steep leading to the Mamelon, ascended it with 
unabated ardour, scrambling and bounding as 
they best might in broken array, but going direct 
to the mark, and were soon in the heart of the 
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Manelon, the possession of which they contested 
with the bayonet. The Russians were driven 
out; they rallied and returned to the charge, 
and were again driven out; but being reinforced, 
they renewed the battle more fiercely than ever, 
while it was impossible, from the alternate sway- 
ing of the tide of fight for the spectators from 
beneath to ascertain with which party the ad- 
vantage rested. An hour of terrible struggle 
elapsed, and the darkness was closing before this 
reeling earthquake terminated within the Ma- 
melon, but it ended with the entire expulsion 
of the Russians. Enraged at the loss they had 
sustained, and the resistance that had been kept 
up by reinforcements from the Malakoff, the 
Zouaves impetuously rushed forward to assail 
and win it, as they had done the Mamelon, but 
were encountered by such a crushing fire from 
the Round Tower, that they were perforce brought 
to a pause, and at last compelled to fall back to 
the ground they had already won. Equally keen 
and equally successful was the attack of the Bri- 
tish upon the Quarries, which had been used by 
the Russians as rifle-pits, and whose formidable 
defences were crowned by the Redan on the hill- 
top. Our troops advanced with their wonted gal- 
lantry against these dangerous entrenchments; 
stormed them in rapid succession, and held posses- 
sion of them during the whole night against six 
desperate attacks of the Russians, who endea- 
voured to recover them, and were careless of the 
losses they sustained in the attempt. It was even 
thought that had our troops been permitted, they 
would have crowned their success by the capture 
of the Redan itself, which they were impatient 
to attack, and which at that time was almost 
without defence. The possession of these out- 
works and the glory of the success cost a heavy 
price to the victors, whose loss during this fierce 
evening and night conflict, in killed and wounded, 
amounted to more than 4000 men, the whole of 
which, with the exception of about 400, had fallen 
upon our French allies. 

Having thus established themselves nearer to 
Sebastopol, an assault upon the town itself might 
have been expected to follow; but upon this the 
French and English commanders were divided, 
the latter declaring that Sebastopol was still too 
strong to be attempted by a coup-de-main, At 
last it was resolved, at a council of generals on 
the 16th of June, that an assault should take 
place on the 18th at daybreak. To the British 
was committed the attack upon the Redan, to 
which only 1200 men were allotted, while the 
French, in six columns, each numbering 6000 
men, and supported by 25,000 reserves, assumed 
for themselves the principal part of the conflict. 
On their left they were to assail the Quarantine 
Bastion, the Central Bastion, and the Flagstaff 
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Bastion, each by one of their columns, under Gene- 
ral de Salles; on their right the Gervais battery 
and the right flank of the Malakoff were to be as- 
sailed by another column led by General d’Aute- 
marre; while General Brunet with a fifth was to 
issue from the Mamelon and attack the left flank 
of the Malakoff and the Little Redan. A sixth 
column of 6000 men under General Mayran, was 
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towards Inkermann, and from the White Works 
was to fall upon the Russian batteries near Car- 
eening Creek and the works connecting the first 
bastion with the Little Redan Jn this manner 
every defence was to be assailed at once, and the 
whole of Sebastopol enveloped in a circle of flame 
and tempest, under which all must go down; and 
that nothing might be omitted, the French were 


"to issue from the extreme right of the French ! to make a demonstration against the Mackenzie 
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open field. The signal of onset upon so many 
points at once was to be given by the throwing 
up of star rockets, as soon as General Pelissier 
gave the word of command. 

The plan was admirably laid, and with troops 
mured to such movements by a series of cam- 
paigns, it might have been successfully executed; 
but in the present case it was liable to such mis- 
takes as would be enough to mar its umformity, 
aud occasion an utter failure. General Pelissier 
was to give the signal from the Lancaster battery; 
but while he was at some distance from the spot, 
and shortly before three o’clock on the morning 
of the 18th, he was startled by the sound of a 
heavy firing of cannon and musketry. A pre- 
mature attack had commenced. Deceived by the 
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the signal rockets, General Mayran advanced his 
column against the entrenchments, which ex- 
tended from a battery at the point in front to 
the redoubt at Careening Bay. It was a fatal an- 
ticipation over the whole line of defences the 
enemy were roused and put upon their guard, and 
against Mayran’s detachment was opened such a 
fire not only from the works to be assailed, but 
from the Russian steamers in the bay, that his 
troops were driven back, and himself mortally 
wounded It was then only that the rocket signals 
wentup from the Lancaster battery, and the other 
French troops rushed forward to support the un- 
fortunate movement of Mayran’s division, aided 
by whom, the latter established themselves in the 
hollow of Careening Bay. As for General Brunet 
he had not completed his arrangements when the 
signal was given; but he instantly advanced to 


light of a blazing fuze, which was sent up from | the attack, and fell mortally wounded by a ball 
the Brancion redoubt, and which he mistook for | in the chest, while leading up his men to the left 
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of the Malakoff, and his troops were driven back 
To the right of 
the Malakoff the attack was more successful. As 
soon as the rockets were seen, General d’Aute- 


with heavy loss to the trenches. 


marre's column dashed up the ravine that sepa- 
rated the Redan from the Malakoff, crossed the 
ditch, climbed over the parapet of the Gervais 
battery, driving the enemy before them, and a 
few even forced their way into the Malakoff itself. 
And now was the time for support from the 
British troops, who, it was calculated, were to be 
already in possession of the Redan; but the 
Redan was still in the hands of the Russians, 
and from it and the other works such a heavy 
fire was kept up against D'Autemarre’s successful 
troops, that at half-past eight o’clock they were 


withdrawn, and with the other French columns 


recalled to the trenches. 


Tt was from no lack of readiness or courage 
that the British were not in possession of the 


Redan, and prepared to second their allies; but 


the fatal blunder at the commencement of this 


complicated attack extended its influence to all 
the other operations of this unfortunate morning. 
The Russians also had cunningly withdrawn or 
masked the greater part of the guns of this 
fortress, to give it a tempting air of defenceless- 
ness; and hence the mistake which in the plan 
of action allowed so small a force as sufficient for 
its capture. It was also understood that the 
British assault upon it was not to be made until 
the French had carried the Malakoff; but when 
he saw them already in possession of the Gervais 


battery on the right flank of it, and pressing 


onward to the tower itself, Lord Raglan thought 


it full time to aid their efforts by commencing 
the attack. The storming party, consisting of 


400 men of the 34th regiment, preceded by a 
party of the rifle brigade and a ladder party of 
the sailors’ brigade carrying ladders and wool- 
bags, rushed out of the trench; but the instant 
they appeared they were struck down in heaps 
by a sweeping fire of grape, case-shot, and mus- 
ketry. Their commander, Major Gwilt, ordered 
them to lie down; but his soldiers on the extreme 
right of the trench, who did not hear the order, 
rushed on through the death-storm —the whole 
party followed in headlong haste and great dis- 
order, but were soon brought to a pause on the left 
face of the Redan by the abattis, where they were 
struck down like deer in a battue by the delibe- 
rate well-aimed volleys that were poured upon 
them from the rampart. The officers were drop- 
ping fast; Major Gwilt was severely wounded, 
and Colonel Yea, who took the command, and 
saw the hopelessness of the attack, cried, “ This 
will never do! where’s the bugler to call them 
back?” As no bugler was to be found at this 
moment of need, he endeavoured by voice and 
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gesture to bring the troops into order for a des- 
perate rush at the batteries, and fell mortally 
wounded by a grape-shot. Nor did matters fare 
better with the column on the left, appointed for 
the attack of the re-entering angle and flank of 
the right of the Redan ; neither at the ditch nor 
at the abattis were scaling-ladders placed; the 
commanders at their head fell in succession while 
endeavouring to form the disurdered ranks and 
lead them to the charge, and in a short time the 
whole of the assailing columns had disappeared. 
Thus miserably ended our mistaken confidence 
that the Redan would be taken at the first onset. 
With an inadequate force—with preparations so 
defective that not even a scaling ladder had been 
planted— our troops were thrown forward upon 
what had been mistaken for defenceless walls, 
but which were now found bristling with cannon, 
and manned with soldiers who had only to select 
their victims, and had been taught to take aim 
chiefly at the officers. So ridiculously insufficient 
indeed did this attack appear to the Russians, who 
were prepared for thrice the number of the as- 
sailants, that they laughed at and taunted our 
soldiers while they fired on them at the abattis, 
and cried, ‘Come nearer, Englishmen— come 
nearer !” 

All the attempts of this unfortunate day how- 
ever were not to be alike unsuccessful, and the ex- 
ception was in favour of a body of troops of the 
third division to the number of 2000 men under 
Major-general Eyre, which was intended to make 
a demonstration rather than a realattack. This 
detachment moved down to the ravine at the 
head of Dockyard Creek early in the morning, 
to threaten the Dockyard and the Barrack bat- 
teries; and on approaching the cemetery, where 
the troops were halted under cover, General Eyre 
said to the 18th regiment: “I hope, my men, that 
this morning you will do some#ing that will 
make every cabin in Ireland ring again!” The 
soldiers replied with an enthusiastic cheer, and 
although their shout roused the enemy and 
brought upon them a shower of grape, they 
rushed forward and took possession of the 
cemetery after a very slight resistance. A heavy 
fire was instantly opened upon them from the 
left of the Redan and from the Barrack battery, 
and ‘volleys of musketry plied them from a suburb 
close tothe Dockyard Creek, and from a number 
of houses below the Barrack battery; but the 
18th dashed through the storm, und carried the 
houses on the left, while those on the right were 
won and occupied by detachments from the other 
regiments. Here they were ready to aid the 
French attack on their right if it should prove 
successful; and here therefore they maintained 
themselves till evening, under a heavy concen- 
trated fire from the Russian guns, when, in 
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conseqnence of the failure of the attacks on the 
Malakoff and Redan, they were obliged to retire. 
The cemetery however remained in our possession, 
and the small Mamelon near it, and this was all 
we obtained from a disastrous failure that cost 
the allied armies a loss of nearly 5000 men in 
killed and wounded. The Russians were proud 
of their success; and in the armistice that fol- 
lowed for the removal of the dead and wounded 
on either side, they expressed their astonishment 
at the folly of the attack, and at our confidence 
that with such means we could take Sebastopol. 

This melancholy defeat of the 18th of June was 
fatal to more than those who were struck down 
by shot and shell in the onset: it inflicted one of 
those heart-wounds upon our brave old com- 
mander-in-chief, more painful to bear than a 
mere fleshly injury, and for which no surgery 
can find a cure. Lord Raglan had long been 
silently writhing under the disappointments of 
this protracted war, at the impatience expressed 
at home, and the injurious comments of our 
journalists, who were reproaching him with in- 
competence because he could not effect what was 
afterwards found to be impossible. But the 
failure of that fatal day—of the 18th of June, 
the anniversary of Waterloo, of which he was 
one of the few surviving heroes, touched his 
military sensitiveness, and made him doubly feel 
the bitterness of such a disaster. He died on 
the 28th of that month, at the age of sixty-seven. 
During the whole of the Wellington campaigns 
he had been distinguished by his courage and 
promptitude, and by the confidence which his 
illustrious superior reposed in him; and on 
the breaking out of the Russian war, no gene- 
ral was judged from character and experience 
to be so well fitted for the command in so new 
and difficult a crisis. It has been concluded how- 
ever, from the results, that still higher military 
attributes than his would have been necessary 
for such a trying position. It must be remem- 
bered also, that forty years of peace had elapsed, 
so that the military character of his army had 
to be formed anew; and that he was hampered 
with a divided command, in which nothing was 
entire but the responsibility and the blame of 
failure. When the news of his death reached 
England, General Simpson, chief of the staff in 
the Crimea, was promoted to the command of 
our army in that quarter, although he was him- 
self the most earnest in deprecating the appoint- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding the success of the previous 
resistance, the condition of Sebastopol was more 
critical than ever. Her supplies upon which she 
had calculated in the Sea of Azof were destroyed, 
and the armies of the besiegers, increased with 
reinforcements, were more confident of success 
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than before. It was full time that the covering 
army under General Liprandi, which had re- 
mained dispirited and inert since its defeat at 
Inkermann, should make a fresh attempt to 
raise the siege, and they began to make prepara- 
tions; but their intention was fortunately per- 
ceived by the allied forces, who on this occasion 
were not to be taken by surprise as they had been 
at Inkermann. The brunt of the onset also, 
instead of falling at this time upon the British, 
was to be directed against the French and Sar- 
dinians, whose lines were covered along their 
whole length by the river Tchernaya. At dawn, 
on the 16th of August, the Russians attacked 
the Sardinian outposts on the opposite bank of 
the river, for the purpose of securing three 
plateaux where their guns could command the 
ground occupied by the Sardinian and Turkish 
armies as well as the plain that opened towards 
the French position. The assailed outposts, 
though reinforced, were driven across the river, 
and the Russians, having lined the heights on the 
right bank of the Tchernaya, opened the fire of 
their heavy guns upon the French position which 
was opposite. They were answered in front by 
the French, and in flank by the Sardinians. Three 
compact masses of Russian infantry, reinforce- 
ments lately arrived from Poland, who came on 
with a courage and impetuosity that threatened 
to carry everything before them, now attempted 
an advance towards the plain in front of the 
French position; but the points they had selected 
for the purpose—the Tractir bridge and the last 
of a series of three hillocks—were so resolutely 
defended by the Zouaves, that the assailants were 
checked, and finally driven back both from the 
hillock and the bridge, and the French position 
was secured. They also attempted an aqueduct 
at the foot of the hillock which formed the French 
chief defence; but when they had crossed it on 
the right, and were beginning to scale the heights 
which formed the top of the embankmeut, they 
were taken so effectually in flank by the Sardifian 
batteries, that they were swept from their emin- 
ence in whole files into the aqueduct below. The 
Russian column fell back; but cheered by the 
advance of a fresh column to support them, 
they advanced to a second charge with greater 
weight and better success: they forded the river 
to the right and left of the bridge, crossed it by 
the bridge itself, and through a ford, braving 
every obstacle of fire and water that confronted 
them. But here the French were prepared to 
welcome them, and in such gallant style, that 
after a short struggle the assailants were forced 
from the ground they had won for a moment, 
and driven back across theriver. All this as yet 
however was not half of the battle: the Russian 
columns returned to the attack both at bridge 
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and aqueduct, which they endeavoured to wrest 
from the French, who with equal determination 
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the Turkish Delis or old northern Berserkars, 
revived and cherished among those who called 


maintained their defence, being ably seconded | themselves a Christian soldiery. 


by the Sardinians; and the Russian columns 
after a desperate but hopeless series of struggles, 
retired from the fight with greater precipitation 
and show of faint-heartedneas than they had done 
in any previous conflict. Here, also, their losses 
were occasioned not so much by bayonet thrusts 
and the wounds of a hand-to-hand fight, as by 
the French and Sardinian artillery, which was 
served with admirable precision and effect. It 
was a victory glorious to their arms, considering 
the disparity of numbers, for their forces en- 
gaged in it were not above 17,000, while their 
enemies amounted to between 50,000 and 60,000. 
The loss also on both sides was almost equally 
proportioned to such a disparity, for while the 
Russians had about 8000 in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, those of the allies did not exceed 1000 
men. Even in this last engagement also, as in 
several of the previous ones, the enemy evinced 
those traits of original barbarism which, notwith- 
standing their recent civilization, still constitutes 
an odious part of their national character. When 
the strife had ceased, the Russians opened their 
guns upon those French soldiers who were 
humanely attending to the wounded of their 
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enemies after the fight was over. Every Rus- 
sian also who fell was found to have a large 
empty bottle beside him that had been filled with 
brandy; and it was evident through the conflict 
that their soldiers were animated with other in- 
spiration that that of mere military ardour. It 
was the drunken artificial fury and madness of 


After this defeat of the Russians at Tcher- 
naya, the allies made preparations for an at- 
tack upon Sebastopol that should be final and 
successful. The 8th of September was the time 
fixed upon, and the hour that of mid-day, when 
the Russians were accustomed to withdraw 
themselves under shelter, and take their repast. 
The plan of assault was, that the French should 
storm the Malakoff, and this being done that the 
British should assail and take possession of the 
Redan. To attack this last fort before the other 
was secured would have been the height of rash- 
ness, as the Redan was completely commanded 
by the guns of the Malakoff. Everything pro- 
mised success to this closing enterprise, for while 
the covering army of Liprandi was reduced to 
inaction by its late defeat, so many of the Mala- 
koff’s parapets had been destroyed, and its other 
defences had been so damaged by previous can- 
nonades, that it was in little condition to with- 
stand a determined onset; and the only effectual 
resistance that could be offered was from the long- 
range shot which could be fired from the nume- 
rous batteries that the Russians had thrown up 
ou the north side of the roadstead, in the rear 
of the first line of 
defences. 

At the appointed 
hour of noon, the 
attack on the Ma- 
lakoff commenced. 
The French troops 
nimbly crossed the 
ditches and scaled 
the parapets; they 
rushed forward with 
shouts of “ Vive 
l’Empereur/” and 
came to close quar- 
ters with the Rus- 
sian gunners, whom 
they assailed with 
the bayonet, the 
butts of their mus- 
kets, and stoner, 
while the gunners 
in defence wielded 
their rammers, but 
in this hopeless re- 
sistance they were struck down, captured, or 
driven out, and in a quarter of an hour the tricolor 
flag hoisted upon the redoubt proclaimed that the 
Malakoff wastaken. The Redan of the Careening 
Port was also carried after a severe struggle; every 
work selected by the French had fallen, and their 
centre column had arrived as far as the second 
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inclosure. And now was the time for the attack | of the great bridge of boats, would have lost 
of the British upon the Great Redan, as had been | its communication with the northern side of 
concerted, and accordingly the signal was made | the town. But instead of this useless attempt, 


by the French com- 
mander - in - chief. 
But here the diffi- 
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ing seemed to have 
wakened into more 
than its former per- 
verseness, For the 
storming party only \ja 
1000 men had been 
selected, and these, 
instead of being our 
best and freshest 
soldiers, consisted 
of those who were 
worn out by ser- 
vice in the trenches, 
and raw recruils 
lately arrived from 
England. This most 
hopeless of “forlorn 
hopes” had also 200 yards to traverse before they 
could reach the salient angle of the Redan, while 
the fort itself, well manned with Russians, who 
were now aware that a general attack was inten- 
ded, could not be taken by surprise as those of the 
Malakoff had been. No sooner had the storming 
party sprung from the trenches, than they were 
encountered with a sweeping fire of artillery that 
miserably thinned their ranks before they could 
reach the salient of the redoubt; and on attain- 
ing this point, where they could not form a front, 
but only advance in two’s and three’s, they were 
enfiladed on either flank by the fire of an enemy 
whom they could notsee. Gallantly, however,they 
kept possession of the post, until their ammuni- 
tion failed, and they were assailed by superior 
numbers; but even then, they only shifted their 
ground from the salient point to tle extreme 
side of the parapet, now a heap of loose earth, 
stones, and broken gabions, where they main- 
tained themselves for an hour and a half under 
a heavy fire of vertical grape from within the 
works, and at last were only dislodged and driven 
back by an overwhelming rush of the enemy. 

In spite, however, of this miserable failure 
upon the Great Redan, and also an attack of the 
French on the Central Bastion, in which they 
were repulsed, the fate of Sebastopol was sealed. 
After the capture of the Malakoff, the resistance 
of the town could be continued only a few days 
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the Russians had resolved to make one of those 
sublime sacrifices by which they endeavour to 
pmalyze the progress of a successful enemy, and 
of which they had already given an instance by 
sinking their ships in the harbour—they resolved 
to destroy Sebastopol itself, and leave nothing 
but its ruins to the foe. ‘ Valiant comrades!” 
said Prince Gortschakoff in his address to the 
soldiers, “it 1s painful, it is hard, to leave 
Sebastopol in the enemy's hands, But remember 
the sacrifice we made upon the altar of our 
country in 1812. Moscow was surely as valuable 
as Sebastopol—we abandoned it after the immor- 
tal battle of Borodino. The defence of Sebas- 
topol during 349 days is superior to Borodino, 
and when the enemy entered Moscow in that 
great year of 1812, they only found heaps of 
stones and ashes. Likewise it is not Sebastopol 
which we have left to them, but the burning 
ruins of the town, which we ourselves set fire 
to, having maintained the honour of the defence 
in such a manner that our great grandchildren 
may recal the remembrance thereof with pride 
to all posterity.” 

Deliberately and carefully every preparation 
was made for this terrible holocaust of war. On 
the evening of the 8th, the Russian troops com- 
menced their abandonment of Sebastopol on the 
south side of the town, and were transported to 
the north side, partly by boats, and partly by 
When all 


its army, which, im consequence of the separation | had been conveyed across in safety, and with a 
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deliberation that set their enemies at defiance, the 
work of destructidn commenced by an explosion 
that shook the allied encampment, and roused for 
a moment some weary soldiers from their slum- 
bers; but it was only a magazine-explosion— 
such noises were of frequent occurrence—and 
they turned themselves to rest again as if the 
matter was not worth a thought. But an hour 
after, these shocks were quickly repeated, and 
the houses that had been stored with combus- 
tibles for the purpose were kindled in each suc- 
cessive explosion, until streets and squares were 
enveloped in a sea of living fire. The enemy 
had blown up their defences, destroyed the 
artillery they could not carry off, removed the 
bridge—had finally scuttled and sunk their fleet 
with the exception of the steamers, and had left 
nothing behind them but the funeral pyre of 
Sebastopol! This the astonished allies found, 
when at break of morning on the 9th, they ven- 
tured as closely into the town as the showers of 
fire and ruin permitted, while far beyond these 
protecting obstacles the Russians were effecting 
their unmolested retreat. This safety they had 
dearly purchased but cheerfully paid, and nothing 
was abandoned to their enemies except a trophy 
that could only be regarded with shame or 
regret, The allies were astonished at the enor- 
mous strength of the works which the Russians 
had constructed with such labour, promptitude, 
and skill; and which they had made good against 
six bombardments, greater than any that modern 
war had yet produced, and they no longer won- 
dered that the siege had been so destructive 
and so long protracted. But it was evident, 
also, that neither massiveness of rampart nor 
immensity of bomb-proof could have longer saved 
them from capture, especially when the Malakoff 
had been taken; and that with their firm resolu- 
tion of “No surrender,” the Russians had no 
alternative but the destruction of the town, or 
that of their brave and numerous army. 

The excitement of the siege—the glory of 
warfare had now passed away, but these were to 
be succeeded by its ghastly spectacles of the 
wounded or festering corruption of the dead—its 
bereavements and humiliations—its gore, and 
mud, and squalidness. The ditches of the Ma- 
lakoff and Little Redan were piled with dead 
bodies as thick as they could lie; the suburb of 
ruined houses open to the sea, was a Golgotha 
of mangled Russians, who had crept into every 
hole and corner that they might die undisturbed. 
But let one of the hundred spectaclesas described 
by an eye-witness suffice as a specimen of the 
rest. It was that of a building used as an hos- 
pital. “Entering one of these doors, I beheld 
such a sight as few men, thank God, ever wit- 
nessed. Ina long, low room, supported by square 
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pillars arched at the top, and dimly lighted 
through shattered and unglazed window-frames, 
lay the wounded Russians, who had been aban- 
doned to our mercies by their general. The 
wounded, didI say? No, but the dead—the rot- 
ten and festering corpses of the soldiers, who were 
left to die in their extreme agony, untended, un- 
cared for, packed as close as they could be stowed, 
some on the floor, others on wretched tressels and 
bedsteads, or pallets of straw, sopped and satu- 
rated with blood, which oozed and _ trickled 
through upon the floor, ningling with the drop- 
pings of corruption. With the roar of exploding 
fortresses in their ears—with shells and shot 
pouring through the roof and sides of the rooms 
in which they lay—with the crackling and hissing 
of fire around them, these poor fellows, who had 
served their loving friend and master the czar 
but too well, were consigned to their terrible 
fate. Many might have been saved by ordinary 
care. Many lay, yet alive, with maggots crawling 
about in their wounds. Many, nearly mad by 
the scene around them, or seeking escape from it 
in their extremest agony, had rolled away under 
the beds, and glared out on the heart-stricken 
spectator—oh ! with such looks. Many, with legs 
and arms broken and twisted, the jagged splin- 
ters sticking through the raw flesh, implored aid, 
water, food, or pity, or, deprived of speech by the 
approach of death, or by dreadful injuries in the 
head or trunk, pointed to the lethal spot. Many 
seemed bent alone on making their peace with 
Heaven. The attitudes of some were so hideously 
fantastic as to appal and root one to the ground 
by a sort of dreadful fascination. Could that 
bloody mass of clothing and white bones ever 
have been a human being, or that burned black 
mass of flesh have ever held a human soul? It 
was fearful to think what the answer must be. 
The bodies of numbers of men were swollen and 
bloated to an incredible degree; and the features, 
distended to a gigantic size, with eyes protruding 
from the sockets, and the blackened tongue loll- 
ing out of the mouth, compressed tightly by the 
teeth, whieh had set upon it in the death-rattle, 
made one shudder and reel around.”* And has 
war come to this at last? Is the field of glory 
and the bed of honour turned into such a loath- 
some sty, that the most adventurous would 
shudder at it, and the most ambitious turn sick 
at the spectacle! But thus it must be with the 
wholesale crushing and destroying arts of modern 
warfare, and it is only an inevitable consequence 
of the progress of science and the higher elevation 
of intellect. In this way, any humane military 
engineer acting upon an enemy whom he can- 
not see, and whom he does not hate, can inflict 


1 Russell's British Expedition to the Crimea, p. 474. London, 
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an amount of havoc and misery far beyond the , and the British the western suburb. With the 
worst of Attila or Tamerlane. Assuredly war | fall of the town, the campaign for the season in 
has nearly reached that height at which it mast | this quarter was virtually at an end, and no 
pause! Even such excess might of itself compel | active demonstration took place on the part of 
a millennium of universal peace! the allies with the exception of an expedition in 
On entering Sebastopol, the allied troops were | the middle of September, which the French sent 
obliged to observe the greatest caution, as the | to Eupatoria, in which they defeated a body of 
Russians had dug numerous mines in the streets, | Russian cavalry in a skirmish. On the 10th of 
to each of which a small wire was attached, and |} November, General Simpson resigned office as 
this, at the touch of an unwary foot, produced an | commander-in-chief of the British army in the 
immediate explosion. Every building that was | Crimea, and was succeeded by General Sir 
standing was so riddled with shot and shells as to | William Codrington. 
be useless; and as for the houses, they had been so | While the allied armies were pulling the re- 
well stripped by their occupants, that little re- | mains of Sebastopol in pieces, aud using the 
mained in the shape of plunder. The Russians, | fragments for the enlargement or decoration of 
moreover, far from taking to flight, and disper- , the huts of their encampment, an expedition by 
sing themselves among their boundless wastes, | sea was resolved against Kinburn, a Russian 
had made the safest and most orderly of retreats, ' fortress situated on a narrow tongue of land at 
had established themselves on the north side of | the mouth of the Dnieper, mounting sixty or 
Sebastopol, where they were separated from their | seventy cannon, and garrisoned by 1500 men; 
enemies by a deep arm of the sea, a river, and | and to conceal the object of the expedition, the 
the sides of a plateau as steep as a wall—and | allied fleet which left Kamiesch Bay on the 7th 
from their forts in that quarter, they opened a | of October, anchored off Odessa on the following 
cannonade upon the town, wherever they saw ; day, as if their object had been to bombard it. 
our soldiers grouped together in the streets. On, The enemy were thus thrown off their guard, 
taking possession of Sebastopol, a division of it , and while they were hastily fortifying the large 
was made, the French occupying the eastern, | und rich town of Odessa, the fleet suddenly 
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GENERAL VIEW or THE ForTRESS oF KinsuRN —From a sketch by M de la Laurencie, engraved in L’Illustration, 


weighed anchor on the 14th, and appeared be- | expedition, they effected the capture of an enor- 
fore Kinburn. Troops were landed to prevent | mous raft of timber intended for the naval 
the garrison from being reinforced and to cut arsenal of Nicholaieff, which, however, they 
off its retreat, and on the 17th, three French | could not bring into port, as in the attempt it 
floating batteries opened their fire upon the for- | was broken altnder, and drifted away into the 
tress, being seconded by the gun and mortar | open sea. At the same time, an expedition of 
boats. Their heavy fire, and that of the British ' the allied troops was conducted by land into the 
frigates and steamers by which Kinburn was | interior of the country, where they burned the 
commanded in front and flank, could not long | village of Pakoffka, which was deserted by its 
be withstood, and terms of capitulation were | inhabitants, a body of Russian cavalry which 
accepted by which the garrison marched out as | hovered upon their march not daring to attack 
prisoners with the honours of war. After this; them. A few days after, this expedition re- 
surrender, two divisions of the armament were | tyined to the Crimea, leaving a garrison of 
sent to scour the little islands in the mouth of | French secldiers in the three forts of Kinburn. 
the Dnieper, and after five days spent in this | Another similar armament was sent on the 24th 
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of October, to destroy the Russian settlements 
at Taman and Fanagoria, on the eastern side of 
the Straits of Kertch, and was successful, both 
forts being captured without the loss of a man. 
A third expedition was sent at the same time to 
cut off the communication between Taman and 
Temruk, where a considerable body of Russian 
troops was stationed, and these were so effectu- 
ally daunted by a fire of shot and shell from the 
ships at the long distance of 2500 yards, that 
instead of being able to advance to the relief of 
Taman, they were obliged to fall back upon 
Temruk. These in themselves were trivial un- 
dertakings, but they were all that were left to 
the allied armies in the Crimea after Sebastopol 
had been abandoned, and they tended to hasten 
the return of peace by cutting asunder the sinews 
of resistance. But in this kind of loss the 
Russians did not suffer alone; and the 14th of 
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allied camp, that was long after remembered 
with terror: it was the explosion of a vast store 
of Russian and French gunpowder collected in 
three magazines to the amount of 250,000 lbs., 
with huge piles of shell, carcasses, rockets, and 
small-arm ammunition, But more important 
still than the loss of such warlike stores was 
that of life, which the explosion occasioned; for 
of the English, one officer, and twenty non-com- 
missioned officers were killed, and four officers 
and 112 non-commissioned officers wounded, 
while the loss among the French was greater 
still, When the war was such a losing game tu 
both parties, it was easy to read in these disas- 
ters the hope of peace, and promise of mutual 
agreement. The only question was, what party 
would be the first to confess its inferiority by 
withdrawing from the struggle, and with what 
concessions military honour and political expe- 


November was signalized by an accident in the | diency would be satisfied. 
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land force on the town—Its total defeat—Dissatisfaction at home with our naval operations—Sir Charles 
Napier superseded—The massacre of Hango—Its stain upon the Russian character—Attack of the allied fleet 
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Restrictions in the navigation laws wholly removed—The ministers lose public confidence through the mis- 
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reply—Parliamentary summary of the services of the navy and army—Attestation to the valour of the Russians, 


aie) TLE second winter had now set in 
aoa s| upon the sojourn of the allied 
> (agss| armies in the Crimea; and after 
( y) ir| the evacuation of Sebastopol there 

y,| wasa cessation of active hostilities, 






the Russians confining themselves 
to an occasional cannonade upon the town, to 
make its occupation as uncomfortable as possible 
.to the victors; while the latter employed them- 
selves in destroying its splendid docks and har- 


bours, to prevent if possible any future restora- 
tion of Sebastopol. This monotony was only in- 
interrupted by tidings of the fall of Kars, one of 
the important episodes of the campaign. 

Since the commencement of hostilities, the war 
had been waged by Russia against Turkey not 
only in Europe, but also in Asia Minor; and 
while the sultan had ordered the formation of 
an army 50,000 strong, to be collected at Kars 
and Erzeroum, for the defence of these places, 
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which were chiefly menaced by the enemy, the 
brave refugee Hungarian commander, Guyon, 
had been sent to benefit this army of Kars, as it 
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to that effect appear to have been neglected 
by our ambassador at Constantinople. In this 
way time was wasted in a weary and fruitless 


was called, with his European experience, and as | correspondence, and the Russian army under 


the principal adviser of its unskilled incompetent 
commanders, But these commanders, after rais- 
ing only 40,000 men, put the money allowed for 
the surplus number into their own pockets: and 
as for the counsels of Guyon, they despised them 
as those of a foreigner and a Christian. It fared 
with such selfishness and bigotry as might have 
been expected. They were beaten at Bagazid, 
and still more heavily at Karuk Deréd, from which 
utter rout the Bashi-Bazouks fled to Kars, pro- 
claiming that all was lost. And so it would 
have been if the Russians had but advanced upon 
Kars and Erzeroum; but apprehensive of an 
attack from Schamy] and his Circassians both on 
flank and rear, Prince Bebutoff, the Russian 
commander, paused, and allowed the opportunity 
to escape. The Circassians and their daring 
prophet-soldier did indeed appear on the 20th of 
August (1854) in front of the capital of Georgia, 
only fifteen days after the defeat of the Turkish 
army near Kars, and by their neighbourhood 
Prince Bebutoff was so retarded, that the run- 
away pachas had time to rally for a fresh resist- 
ance. But it would only have been to be beaten 
more thoroughly than ever, had not the trans- 
ference of the war of the allies to the Crimea 
found more urgent occupation for the Russian 
troops; and thus Anatolia for the present 
escaped. 

This relief, however, was nothing more than 
temporary, and more decisive measures were 
necessary to secure the province from becoming 
a Russian possession. The capture of Kars 
being still an important object with General 
Mouravietf, the Russian commander, while its 
retention was of equal moment to the allies, 
in order to secure it for Turkey, the British 
government, at the end of July, 1854, had sent 
Lieutenant-colonel Williams, as our queen’s 
commissioner, to the head-quarters of the Turk- 
ish army in Asia, to act there in communi- 
cation with, and under the orders of Lord 
Raglan, obtaining in the meantime from the 
Turkish government every facility for the dis- 
charge of his important office. After the neces- 
sary negotiations for these purposes at Varna 
and at Constantinople, Colonel Williams (now 
raised to the rank of general) arrived in the 
province of Kars on the 14th of September, where 
he found the Turkish army 28,000 strong, but 
in a miserable state of destitution, as many of the 
soldiers had received no pay for nearly two 
years, His first duty in this case was to pro- 
vide for the efficiency of the army by obtaining 
the necessary supplies for it, but his applications 


Mouravieff was concentrating upon Kars, when 





GENERAL WILLIAMS —From a daguerreotype by Mayall. 


at last Omar Pacha, who had been urgent for its 
relief, obtained three Turkish battalions for that 
purpose from the Crimea, and with these, and 
other troops which composed a force of 15,000 
men, he sailed to Redoute-Kaleh. 

This aid was not obtained until towards the 
close of September (1855), but on the 16th of 
June, the commencement of the Mahometan fes- 
tival of the Bairam, the attack upon Kars had 
commenced. The defence was gallantly main- 
tained under the directions of General Williams, 
and the British officers who had accompanied 
him to Kars, and the first Russian attack was 
successfully repelled. But the town was closely 
invested; the forage of the besieged began to fail, 
and their horses were rapidly dying from sheer 
starvation. In this difficulty, General Williams 
permitted such of the cavalry as were still 
mounted, to the number of 1000, to make a 
night attempt on the 3d of September to cut 
their way through the enemy. For this purpose 
they stole silently from the town in the dark, 
and although the alarm when they reached the 
Russian outposts was raised, and volleys of mus- 
ketry were poured upon them, they succeeded, 
although with some loss, in cutting their way 
through the enemy’s lines, and securing their 
escape. 

The Russians now decided to make a second 
general attack upon the town on the 29th of 
September; and to throw the besieged off their 
guard, chey made pretended arrangements for a 
retreat, giving out that they were going to march 
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into Georgia. But the pretence was easily de- 
tected by General Williams, and the garrison 
incited to double watchfulness. The attack was 
made on the 29th, while the morning was still 
dark, by three Russian columns supported by 
twenty-four guns, who advanced on three dif- 
ferent parts of the line of defence, hoping to sur- 
prise the garrison, and carry the town by a single 
onset; but when they came within range, they 
were unexpectedly met at every point by such a 
destructive fire as showed them that their pur- 
pose was anticipated. Although thus taken at 
unawares, the Russian left column of attack 
dashed forward with loud hurrahs, and rushed 
up the hill against the redoubts and breast-works, 
but here they were arrested by volleys of mus- 
ketry, and at last driven down the slope in wild 
disorder. Nor did it fare better with the right 
column, although at first they were more suc- 
cessful; they turned the Tamash defences on the 
western extremity of the steep rocky range of 
hills on which Kars is situated, and penetrated 
to the rear of the Turkish position; but here 
they were brought to a pause by three bodies of 
reinforcements who unexpectedly confronted 
them, and were finally driven down the hill by 
a sortie from the garrison of the Tamash redoubts, 
The third point of Russian attack, which was 
upon that portion of the fortifications called the 
English tabiahs (or redoubts), was made with an 
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overwhelming force that at first carried all before 
it, until battalions of infantry that had been sent 
to reinforce them arrived, and drove back the 
enemy with a close bayonet charge. The Rus- 
sians were thus defeated in every attempt, and 
across the whole line; they hastily withdrew to 
their encampment, and were followed in their re- 
treat by a cannonade, that added heavily to their 
killed and wounded. It was a gallant defence, 
more especially when the Turkish combatants 
had been working and watching four months in 
the trenches. The garrison was also suffering 
from cholera, and seven hours were spent in close 
destructive fighting. Justly did General Williams 
say of them, “They have proved themselves 
worthy of the admiration of Europe, and estab- 
lished an undoubted claim to be placed amongst 
the most distinguished of its troops.” But what 
shall we say of Williams himself, and his brave 
countrymen and assistants, Lieutenant-colonel 
Lake, Major Teesdale, and Captain Thompson ? 
But for them, Kars would have fallen. Turkish 
valour needs nothing but able commanders, and 
these our country had supplied. The Russian 
loss in this one attack was immense. Five 
thousand bodies were left on the field, and 7000 
dead and wounded were carried off, while the 
loss of the besieged scarcely exceeded 1000 men. 
But hunger was now to effect what the enemy 
could not accomplish. The blockade was kept 
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GENERAL View or Kars,'—From Lake's Account of the Siege of Kars. 


up 8o closely that no supplies could be intro- 
duced into the town, and in a short time famine 
of the most gaunt and revolting character pre- 
dominated over all classes. The brave defenders, 
lean, pale, and feeble, were by the 17th of October 
no longer like the heroes of the 29th of September, 
who had driven the enemy from their gates, 


} The leading points of interest are indicated by flying birds. 


One bird—Ruined castle of Terrm Pasha and Armenian suburb 
Two birdse—Caatle and town of Kars. Three burds—Thompson’s 
Tabiah, marked by group of tente at top of the distant hill 
Four bwds—Teesdale Tabiah on the hill, and the suburb of 
Beiram Pasha at the foot 


The dogs scratched the bodies of the soldiers 
from their graves and fed upon them; the very 
grass was carefully gathered in the open spaces, 
and its roots used as food; and crowds of women 
and children were moaning in the streets, and 
sinking and dying of atarvation. The miseries 
of Kars were like those of ancient Jerusalem 
when the Roman armies encompassed it; and by 
the 24th of November, resistance, which was im- 
possible, would also have been unavailing. No 
help moreover could be afforded by Omar Pacha, 
who had landed at Redoute-Kaleh for the pur- 
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pose of raising the siege, although by the lst of 
November he had reached the river Ingour 
with 20,000 soldiers, chiefly Turkish, and a few 
French and British reinforcements. He was con- 
fronted on the opposite side of the river by a 
Russian army strongly entrenched; and in en- 
deavouring to cross the river by two different 
fords on the 6th of November, each attempt was 
baffled, and the Russians remained in possession 
of the Ingour. He then tried it at a third 
place, and was more successful; but although he 
thus wrested the whole of the left bank of the 
river from the enemy, the latter fell back only 
to entrench themselves agew on the river Tsiva, 
on the road to Kutais. The fate of Kars was 
sealed, for its last morsel was eaten; and on the 
24th of November, General Williams made over- 
tures for surrender. The proposal was received 
with courtesy and humanity, aud the terms were 
honourable alike to the besiegers of Kars and its 
brave defenders, The garrison was to march 
out with the honours of war; in depositing their 
arm3 at a place appointed, the officers of all ranks 
were to retain their swords; and while the sub- 
jects of the belligerent powers were to be priso- 
ners of war, the inhabitants of the town were to 
be placed under the protection of the Russian 
government, and the Turkish militia allowed to 
return to their homes. ‘“ Thus, with the surren- 
der of Kars,” adds General Mouravieff in his re- 
port, “the last remnant of the army of Anatolia, 
which in last June numbered 30,000 men, has 
vanished. The Mushir, Vassif Pacha, com- 
mander-in-chief of that army, is himself a priso- 
ner of war in our hands, without counting eight 
pachas, aud a great number of superior and 
subaltern officers, including the English general 
Williams and his whole staff. In the fortress 
we took 130 cannon and a great stock of arms.” 
It was a dispiriting blow to the cause of Turkey, 
and as such it was felt not only at Constanti- 
nople, but in the allied.army of the Crimea, and 
in Paris and London. General Williams and his 
officers, on being carried prisoners into Russia, 
were treated with all the courtesy that is due to 
a gallant enemy. 

Our operations by sea during this war now 
demand our notice. It was for these that our 
preparations had been the greatest, and corre- 
spondent exploits were expected to be performed 
upon our favourite element, let the events upon 
land be what they might. Of the achievements 
of our fleet in the Black Sea, while it accompanied 
the land expedition, incidental notices have 
already been given. But independently of this 
squadron, another and still more powerful fleet 
was despatched from the Downs to the Baltic on 
the 13th of March, 1854, under the command of 
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Napier, consisting of eight screw line-of-battle 
ships, four screw frigates, and four paddle-wheel 
steamers, which was subsequently reinforced in 
Kioge Bay by the Veptune (120), the James Watt 
(91), the Boscawen (72), and several other ships of 
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war. Against such a force and with such a com- 
mander what available resistance could Russia 
be expected to offer? To the same quarter, the 
French despatched in April a squadron of twenty- 
three ships, carrying 1250 guns, under the com- 
mand of Vice-admiral Purseval-Deschénes, The 
first operations of our fleet were of the most pro- 
mising character. A rigorous blockade was es- 
tablished in the Gulf of Finland, and the different 
ports along the coast were so closely shut up that 
not a Russian vessel could show itself in the 
Baltic. The enemy had therefore to be sought, 
and early in May, Admiral Plumridge was sent 
with a portion of the fleet to cruise in the Gulf 
of Bothnia. This he did so effectually, that 
between the 5th of that month and the 10th of 
June, when he rejoined Sir Charles Napier, he 
had destroyed forty-six merchant vessels, about 
50,000 barrels of tar, and an immense quantity 
of naval stores, without the loss of a man. But 
an attempt of two of his ships, the Odin dnd 
Vulture, at Gamla Karleby, was not so successful. 
The water was so shallow that the ships were 
obliged to anchor five miles off the port, while 
four boats were manned and sent in to take pos- 
session of whatever vessels and stores might be 
found there. But the Russians on shore opened 
up from an ambuscade such a fire upon the boats 
for upwards of an hour, that fifty-four of our 
officeys and men were killed, wounded and cap- 
tuted, and the Vaulture’s paddle-box boat taken. 


the hero of Acre, Vice-admiral Sir Charles | A more daring and more fortunate expedition 
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later in May was accomplished by the Hecla and 
Arrogant, that sailed from Hango Bay, seven 
miles up a narrow river, to Eckness, through a 
most intricate and dangerous navigation, de- 
stroyed a powerful battery that opened fire upon 
them, routed with volleys of grape and canister 
a troop of horse artillery and a large body of in- 
fantry,and having cut out a large and richly-laden 
merchantman, returned with it iu tow through 
an enemy’s country to Hango. 

The next naval movement was against the 
Aland Islands in the Gulf of Bothnia. This large 
cluster, consisting of 80 inhabited aud 200 unin- 
habited islands, occupying a space of about 352 
square miles, and situated between the gulf and 
the Baltic Sea, and near the mouth of the Gulf 
of Finland, had formerly belonged to Sweden, 
but been ceded by that country to Russia in 
1809. The great fortress of these islands was 
Bomarsund, situated at their most easterly point, 
upon a tongue of land, and was guarded in its 
approaches by two marshy swamps, while its 
chief works consisted of a fort and a long line of 
batteries, all of them of granite, besides an earth- 
work battery that had been recently constructed. 
Altogether it was a place of great strength, and 
furnished with powerful means of resistance. 
Three steamships of the allied fleet, the Odin, 
Heela, and Valorous, which in the first instance 
had been sent to reconnvitre these islands, had 
opened up a discharge of shells upon Bomarsund, 
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which they had continued for seven hours so 
effectually, that had it lasted but a little longer it 
was thought the fortress must have surrendered, 
as its roof had been blown up, and some of its 
works been set on fire. It was now to be besieged 
in form, and its fall attended with greater dig- 
nity. On the 7th of August (1854) Rear-ad- 
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miral Chads with eight ships British and French, 
was joined in Lumpar Bay, on the south side of 
Bomarsund, by a French expeditionary force of 
10,000 men under the command of General 
Baraguay d’Hilliers, and on the following day 
the landing was effected, and the siege com- 
menced, The resistance, however, was neither 
proportioned to the strength of the place, nor the 
importance that had been attached to it, for on 
the 15th a breach was made in the walls, its guns 
were silenced, and a white flag was hoisted in 
token of surrender. Thus easily was the capture 
effected with scarcely a score of men killed and 
wounded among the allies, while the capture 
consisted of nearly 200 guns and 2235 prisoners. 
After demolishing and blowing up the works, by 
which the labour of years was destroyed in a few 
hours, the armament withdrew from the Aland 
Islands. With the fall of Bomarsund, the naval 
operations of the year were at an end, 

During the summer of this year, a small squad- 
ron had been employed in the White Sea; but 
except the destruction of certain stores of the 
Russian government in Shayley Island, the bom- 
bardment of Novitska, and the destruction of 
Kola, the capital of Russian Lapland, nothing of 
particular notice was effected by this squadron, 
which soon after returned to England. But there 
was a fatal offset to these trivial successes, in the 
disaster that befel an allied squadron at Petro- 
paulowski. This town, the principal seaport of 
the Russian province of Kams- 
chatka, received an_ hostile 
visit from three French and 
three British vessels, that 
anchored before it on the 28th 
of August, and the fire with 
which they were immediately 
greeted from the batteries 
showed the readiness of the 
town for a stout resistance. 
This resistance also was likely 
to be formidable, on account 
of the natural as well as arti- 
ficial defences of Petropaul- 
owski; for ils horse-shoe 
shaped harbour was guarded 
in front by a natural break- 
water of sand, and a masked 
battery of twelve thirty-six 
pounders; while behind, the 
town, which lies in a hollow, 
was backed by a high ridge of rugged volcanic 
mountains. It was resolved to attack the town 
next morning, and a preliminary cannonade had 
commenced, when a pistol-shot was heard in the 
cabin of the President, the flag-ship of Admiral 
Price, the British commander. At that critical 
moment the admiral had committed suicide, but 
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from what cause, unless it was some sudden 
access of frenzy, it was impossible to discover. 
On the following day, the attack was resumed; 
but although two batteries were successively 
silenced, the masked battery which we have 
mentioned kept up such a successful fire, as ob- 
liged the ships that assailed it to fall back out of 
range. On the day after, a landing was made, 
not only to bury the body of the admiral, but to 
make an attempt upon the town, which, the allies 
were assured by two Americans who offered to be 
the guides of the landing party, was open to an 
attack in the rear. Seven hundred soldiers were 
sent upon this service, and after silencing two 
batteries on shore northward of the town, the 
party was landed. But instead of keeping upon 
the main road, they scrambled in disorderly 
fashion up the hills at the back part of the town, 
and were picked off as they advanced by Russian 
sharpshooters, concealed among the thick brush- 
wood. A march into the town was hopeless, 
and a retreat was sounded: but the soldiers with- 
drew so hurriedly, that they lost themselves 
among the hills; they were plied with volleys 
by an unseen foe, were driven like sheep to the 
brink of a precipice between them and the shore, 
and were only extricated with difficulty, and 
after heavy loss, by the guns of the ships, and a 
rearguard that was sent to their relief. Although 
upon a small scale, this expedition was conspicu- 
ous from first to last by its blunders and disas- 
ters; and the self-congratulations of British and 
French of their deeds during this war will occa- 
sionally be crossed and qualified by the admoni- 
tory name of Petropaulowski. In a day or two 
after, the damaged vessels had to quit the coast 
and retire to San Francisco. 

By the approach of winter our naval opera- 
tions for 1854 were suspended, and nothing could 
be undertaken till the ensuing spring. But 
what the while had been effected by those mag- 
nificent fleets which Britain and France had 
equipped at so great an expense, and upon which 
they had placed such unbounded confidence? 
Why was not Cronstadt bombarded? How had 
St. Petersburg itself escaped untouched? It 
seemed as if our naval spirit had expired with 
Nelson, and its glories been extinguished at Tra- 
falgar. So fierce was the popular indignation, so 
loud the national outcry, that the British admi- 
ralty was obliged to find a scape-goat and avictim, 
and one, too, of no inferior mark, so that on the 
return of Sir Charles Napier from the Baltic, 
he was direct# to haul down his flag. It was 
alleged that he had not done all that his means 
permitted, and the command of the Baltic was 
transferred from him to Rear-admiral Dundas. 
This could not be done without an indignant re- 
monstrance on the part of the gallant veteran: 
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he complained that the blame lay with the ad- 
miralty itself, who had so crippled him by re- 
strictions, that he could not attack Sweaborg 
until it was too late to succeed. A keen contro- 
versy upon the subject between Sir Charles and 
their lordships was the consequence, which has 
not yet terminated, and into which we have no 
desire to enter, being so mixed, as it svon be- 
came, with political heats and party arguments. 
With a new admiral and redoubled efforts it was 
hoped that our operations for 1855 in the Baltic 
would be more successful, and on the 19th of 
April there were eighty-five English and sixteen 
French ships of war in that sea, carrying 2506 
guns. 

The renewed hostilities at sea, in the absence of 
any naval action, were signalized in 1855 by a seri- 
ous charge of treachery against the Russians, a 
charge which weighed more heavily against them 
than any defeat could have done. Admiral 
Dundas having permitted Captain Fanshawe of 
the Cossack, to liberate three Russian prisoners, 
that officer, on arriving off Hango Island in the 
Gulf of Finland, on the 5th of June, landed the 
three prisoners with four others, in a cutter 
bearing a flag of truce. Scarcely, however, had 
this been done, than the boat’s crew was fired 
upon, notwithstanding their flag of truce, and 
the whole killed except one man, who escaped 
wounded with the boat. At the same time, a 
small party, with the British lieutenant in com- 
mand, who had advanced from the shore to com- 
municate with the people and the officer of the 
telegraph, were suddenly attacked by a party of 
soldiers, seized, placed in carriages that had ap- 
parently been kept in readiness for the purpose, 
and hurried off to Eckness as prisoners, This 
foul breach of the law of nations led to indig- 
nant remonstrance on the part of Admiral Dun- 
das, both with General de Berg, the Russian com- 
mandant at Helsingfors, and with Prince Dolgo- 
rouky, the Russian minister at war; but their 
answers were only shuffling attempts to prove 
the whole matter a mistake, and to throw the 
entire blame of it upon the party who had landed. 
To establish this view of the case also, recourse 
was had to misrepresentation and falsehood. 
They declared that the boat’s crew had exhibited 
no white flag, or at least, such an one as was visi- 
ble; that on finding no soldiers on shore, they 
had commenced hostilities at their landing, by 
Setting fire to some huts and boats; and that the 
cutter itself in which they had arrived, was 
armed and provided for such deeds of aggression. 
Such were the statements unblushingly made by 
the Russian authorities, but which were succesa- 
fully refuted by Lieutenant Geneste, the officer 
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By this hostile deed, as paltry as it was perfidi- 
ous, and from which no advantage could be 
gained, the enemy sullied the glory of their arms, 
and the esteem to which they were entitled by 
their efforts and their sacrifices, It was an in- 
stance of Slavonic treachery which, with others 
of a similar kind that occurred during this war, 
will be remembered to the disadvantage of Russia, 
until she has effaced this blot upon her national 
character by a course of manly openness, kind- 
ness, and integrity. 

The great aim of the allied fleet was the cap- 
ture or destruction of Cronstadt. This strong 
seaport, situated on the long flat island of Kotlin, 
near the eastern extremity of the Gulf of Finland, 
opposite the mouth of the Neva, lay provokingly 
across the way to the entrance of St. Petersburg, 
from which it was only twenty miles distant; 
but the narrowness of its channel on the south 
side of Kotlin, by which only one vessel could 
pass at a time, from the gulf to the capital, the 
effectual manner in which its guns commanded this 
passage, and the strength of its vast fortifications, 
which made every approach an experiment of the 
utmost hazard, had compelled Sir Charles Na- 
pier, as they now did his successor, to respect its 
strength, and keep at a wary distance. For 
more than three weeks, the allied fleet, consisting 
of forty ships, lay off the north side of Cronstadt 
without risking an attack; and they finally 
weighed anchor on the 14th of July, to make a 
more hopeful attempt upon Sweaborg. This 
fortress, on the north side of the Gulf of Finland, 
and about three miles south-east of Helsingfors, 
occupies seven little islands, all of them strongly 
fortified, and communicating with each other by 
bridges of boats. Of these islands, the chief is 
Vargoe, on which the principal fort is erected, con- 
sisting of a strong castle, and extensive magazines 
and barracks cut out of the rock, and bomb-proof. 
‘he numerous walls aud ramparts by which the 
narrow channels between the islands and also 
the bay at every point were commanded, were 
bristled with 2000 pieces of cannon; and since 
the war commenced, the Russians had erected 
new earthworks upon commanding sites. On 
the 6th of August, the allied fleet arrived off 
Sweaborg, and the two following days were em- 
ployed in preparations for an attack. On the 
morning of the 9th, the work commenced by a 
discharge from the mortar-vessels upon the for- 
tress; and these were followed almost immedi- 
ately by the gun-boats, that moved in a circle to 
avoid giving a fair mark to the enemy, and de- 
livered their fire in the course of their revolution, 
first from the gun at the bow, and afterwards 
from that astern. The effect of these mortars 
«nd gun-boats was tremendous: their shot, that 
fell within the line of the batteries, produced a 
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succession of explosions that resembled volcanoes, 
in which military stores were kindled and sent 
blazing aloft, and huge masses of rock, beams of 
timber, and fragments of houses were scattered 
in the air. At eight o'clock in the evening the 
gun-boats were recalled, and their places supplied 
by rocket-boats, which during the night kept the 
atmosphere in a destructive blaze, and extended 
the conflagration to those parts that had escaped 
during the day. So terrible, indeed, and close 
was the fire, that a large three-decker which the 
Russians had moored between the islands of 
Gustavswert and Bak Holmen, with her broad- 
side towards the sea, so as to block up the chan- 
nel, had to be removed during the night to save 
her from destruction. Svon after three o'clock 
on the morning of the 10th, the bombardment 
of the previous day was renewed, and was 
continued till evening, while within Sweaborg, 
the arsenals and stores behind the line of bat- 
teries continued to blaze with increasing vio- 
lence. It was no wonder that the destruction 
had been so wide and wasteful, as a thousand 
tons of iron in shot and shell had been thrown 
into the place by the English alone. But except 
this destruction of arsenals, stores, and dwelling- 
houses, little had been effected; the forts were 
too well defended to be assailed, as well as tvo 
strong to be shaken by the hurricane; and the 
ships, instead of being sent against them for a 
contest of broadsides, were cautiously kept aloof, 
and mortar-vessels sent in their stead. “Seeing 
the impossibility of obtaining any decisive suc- 
cess,” writes the Russian general De Berg, in his 
account of the bombardment, “against our forti- 
fications and batteries, the assailants evidently 
resolved to take advantage of the long range of 
their projectiles, and exposing themselves as little 
as possible to our fire, to demolish and set fire to 
the buildings inside the fortress, a task rendered 
easy by the existence of wooden houses, and large 
houses three stories high, not arched. Suspect- 
ing their plan,” the general adds, “I ordered 
from the commencement of the combat, our bat- 
teries not to fire unless the enemy’s vessels, which 
offered but a small target, came within a range 
which would allow our artillery to do them a 
serious mischief. This order was obeyed with 
that praiseworthy coolness which distinguishes 
a really good artillery, and with such success, 
that whenever an enemy's vessel advanced from 
its line of battle, the well-directed fire of our 
batteries immediately compelled it toretire.” In 
this skilful manner, any plan of the allied fleet 
for a decisive attack upon Sweaborg was rendered 
hopeless, and mischief, not victory, could be the 
only result of continuing the bombardment. It 
therefore ceased on the morning of the 11th— 
and thus terminated the naval operations of 1858. 
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On the return of the French and English ships, 
which the rapid approach of winter in the Baltic 
Sea rendered necessary at an early period, they 
found but a cold welcome at home on account of 
the little that had still been accomplished; and 
it was complained, that all the damage inflicted 
upon Sweaborg, was scarcely worth the cost of 
the powder and shot that had been thrown away 
in the enterprise. 

The commencement of 1856 found the allied 
armies still occupied in the destruction of the 
harbours and public works of Sebastopol, while 
the Russians, from their neighbouring encamp- 
ment, were sternly watching these proceedings, 
and treasuring them up in their memory for fu- 
ture vengeance. But even already peace was at 
hand. At his accession, the new czar found him- 
self entangled in a war which he had not origi- 
nated, and the plan of which he must have found 
himself unable to carry out; and as he was not 
pledged to continue it for evil or for good, he 
might gracefully retire from it when a fitting 
opportunity had arrived. And even now it had 
come, when the surrender of Kars could be shown 
as an offset to the evacuation of Sebastopol. 
While his pride was thus saved from the humi- 
liation of defeat, peace was necessary for the in- 
terests of his empire. The war had been a losing 
one, in which the arms of Russia had suffered four 
signal defeats; a powerful enemy was established 
on. its frontier, whose advance might be accom- 
panied with still worse disasters than a conquest of 
the Crimea; and at sea its ports were blocked up, 
its ships destroyed, and its commerce suspended. 
For the present, Russia was obliged to contend 
against four great powers, but it was certain that 
the addition of a fifth would suffice to turn the 
scale; and there was now the prospect of Austria 
joining the warlike coalition of France, Britain, 
Sardinia, and Turkey, and sending her armed 
myriads to co-operate in the common cause. To 
these might be added the moral and political re- 
forms already contemplated for the Russians to 
bring them up to the scale of other nations, but 
which war would retard, or might possibly even 
defeat and set aside. Nor were the allied powers 
unwilling to listen to peaceful overtures, To 
thein the war had been both costly and ruinous, 
of which the glory was scarcely equal to the price. 
It was also thought dangerous still further to 
provoke Russia, that young Titan of the nations, 
which had already shown such strength and re- 
sources, and been taught by each recent struggle 
the leason of its own power. If by any treaty 
also Turkey could be saved from dismemberment 
—for the present at least—the object for which 
the allies had taken arms would be effected, and 
the evil day which is reckoned inevitable be post- 
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The public manifestations of this peaceful 
spirit were given on the part of Russia at the 
close of the preceding year. This was done by 
u despatch of the government to its diplomatic 
agents on the 22d of December, announcing 
through them to the courts at which they resided 
its desire for peace, and the sacrifices it was will- 
ing to make forit. After this overture, a neutral 
negotiator was needed to interpose with friendly 
offices, and bring the contending parties to a 
mutual understanding; and this was undertaken 
by Austria, which had a vital interest in the 
question, but had as yet kept aloof from the con- 
test. A negotiation was accordingly opened be- 
tween the courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg, 
to ascertain the conditions upon which the latter 
was willing to treat; and as these appeared suffi- 
ciently moderate, a meeting of plenipotentiaries 
was assembled at Paris, on the 26th February, 
for the settlement of an armistice, and the terins 
of a lasting peace. The representatives for Great 
Britain were the Earl of Clarendon and Lord 
Cowley; for Austria, Count de Buol Schauenstein 
and Baron de Hiibner; for France, Count Co- 
lonna Walewski and Baron de Bourqueney; for 
Russia, Count Orloff and Baron de Brunow; for 
Sardinia, Count de Cavour and the Marquis di 
Villamarina; and for Turkey, Ali Pacha and 
Mehemmed Djemil Bey. According to the eti- 
quette established on such occasions, Count Wa- 
lewski, as the representative of the sovereign in 
whose capital the plenipotentiaries were to hold 
their meetings, was appointed president during 
the sittings of the conference. 

The armistice, which was of easy settlement, 
was the first subject of discussion, and it was 
agreed that it should continue till the 31st of 
March, unless renewed till after that period by 
common consent; and that during this interval 
both armies and fleets should retain their present 
respective situations, but without any hostile 
movement on either side. After this, the sittings 
of the conference lasted till the 30th of March, 
on which day the treaty of peace was definitively 
signed, but the ratifications of which were not 
exchanged until the 27th of April. They were 
in substance as follows :— 

The territories conquered or occupied during 
the war were to be reciprocally evacuated. 

The town and citadel of Kars, as well as other 
parts of the Ottoman territory of which the Rus- 
sian troops were in possession, were to be re- 
stored to Turkey. 

The four allied powers were to restore to Rus- 
sia the towns and ports of Sebastopol, Balaklava, 
Kamiesch, Eupatoria, Kertch, Jenikale, and Kin- 
burn, as ell as all other territories occupied by 
the allied troops. 

The allied powers, and also the Czar of Russia 
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and the Emperor of Austria, declare the Sublime 
Porte admitted to partake in the advantages of 
the public law and system of Europe. The six 
Christian sovereigns also engage, each on his part, 
to respect the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire; to guarantee in 
common the strict observance of that engage- 
ment; and to consider any act tending to its 
violation as a question of general interest. 

Should any misunderstanding arise between 
the Sublime Porte and one or other of the signing 
powers, that might endanger the maintenance of 
their relations, the Porte, and each of such 
powers, before having recourse to arms, shall af- 
ford the other contracting parties an opportunity 
of mediating between them. 

The sultan having already issued a firman for 
the welfare of his subjects, without distinction of 
religion or race, and which records his generous 
intentions towards the Christian population of 
his empire, now communicates to the contracting 
parties the said firman, emanating spontaneously 
from his sovereign will. The contracting parties, 
while recognizing the value of this communi- 
cation, clearly understand that it does not give 
them the right, either collectively or separately, 
to interfere between the sultan and his subjects, 
or in the internal administration of his empire. 

In regard to the ancient rule of the Ottoman 
empire, relative to the closing of the Straits of 
the Bosphorus and of the Dardanelles, it was 
agreed, that the rule should continue in force; 
that no ships of war belonging to foreign powers 
should enter the Straits of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus; and that so long as the Porte is 
at peace, the sultan shall admit no foreign ships 
of war to enter the said straits: and on the other 
hand, the contracting powers engage to respect 
this determination of the sultan, and to conform 
themselves to the principle above declared. By 
a second article, the sultan reserves to himself, 
as in times past, to deliver firmans of passage for 
light vessels under flag of war, which shall be 
employed, as is usual, in the service of the mis- 
sions of foreign powers. By a third article, it is 
declared, that the same exception applies to the 
light vessels under flag of war, which each of the 
contracting powers is authorized to station at 
the mouths of the Danube in order to secure the 
execution of the regulations relative to the li- 
berty of that river, and the number of which is 
not to exceed two for each power. 

In regard, also, to the amount of naval forces 
which Russia and Turkey might respectively 
keep in the Black Sea, it was agreed in a separ- 
ate convention between these two powers, that 
each should maintain in that sea six steam ves- 
sels of fifty metres in length, and not beyond 
800 tons burden each vessel, and four light steam 
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or sailing vessels of not more than 200 tons each, 
It was agreed, moreover, that the Aland Islands 
should not be fortified, and that no military or 
naval establishment should be maintained or 
created there. 

The Black Sea to be neutralized, and its waters 
and ports thrown open to the mercantile marino 
of every nation; and either of the powers pos- 
sessing its coasts, or any other power, are inter- 
dicted from the use of the flag of war upon it, 
with such exceptions as Russia and Turkey shall 
fix by a separate convention. The commerce in 
the ports and waters of the Black Sea being freed 
from any impediment, was to be subject only to 
regulations of health, customs, and police; and 
to insure the security of this commerce, consuls 
were to be admitted into the ports upon the coast, 
according to the principles of international law. 

No toll was to be levied upon the navigation 
of the Danube, nor duty upon the goods which 
may be on board of vessels. With exception of 
the regulations of the police and quarantine, to 
be afterwards framed to facilitate the passage of 
vessels, no obstacle whatever waa to be opposed 
to the navigation of the river. 

In return for the towns and ports restored to 
Russia by this treaty, and to secure the freedom 
of the navigation of the Danube, the czar con- 
sents to the rectification of his frontier in Bessa- 
rabia. This frontier shall begin from the Black 
Sea, one kilometre to the east of the Lake Bourna 
Sola, shall run perpendicularly to the Akermann 
road, shall follow that road to the Val de Trajan, 
pass to the south of Bolgrad, ascend the course 
of the river Yalpuck to the height of Saratsika, 
and terminate at Katamosi on the Pruth. Above 
that point the old frontier between the two em- 
pires shall not undergo any modification. 

With regard to the principalities, which had 
been such a fruitful source of strife, it was agreed 
that the territory ceded by Russia was to be an- 
nexed to Moldavia; that the inhabitants of this 
principality should enjoy the rights and privi- 
leges secured to the other principalities; and 
that during the space of three years they should 
be permitted to dispose of their property freely, 
and trausfer their domiciles elsewhere. This 
principality and that of Wallachia were to con- 
tinue under the suzerainty of the Porte, without 
any exclusive protection of a foreign power, or 
any separate right of interference in their internal 
affairs; and the Porte engages to preserve for 
them an independent and national administra- 
tion, as well as full liberty of worship, of legis- 
lation, of commerce, and of navigation. The 
same rights and liberties were to be accorded to 
the principality of Servia, under the collective 
guarantee of the contracting powers. 

On the other guestio verata between Turkey 
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and Russia respecting their possessions in Asia, 
it was agreed between the czar and the sultan 
that these should remain as they had existed 
before the breaking out of the war; and that in 
order to prevent all local dispute, the line of 
frontier should be verified, and if necessary rec- 
tified, without any prejudice as regards territory 
to either party. 

The territories occupied during the war by the 
allied troops were to be evacuated as soon as 
possible after the exchange of the ratifications 
of the treaty. The periods and the means of 
evacuation were to form the object of an arrange- 
ment between the Sublime Porte and the powers 
whose troops had occupied its territory. 

Such were the terms of this memorable pacifi- 
cation, by which the ambitious aggressions of 
Russia were checked, and the dismemberment or 
downfall of Turkey averted. The tidings of the 
conclusion of an armistice reached the Crimea 
on the 28th of February; and on the afternoon 
of the same day, as if to signalize the cessation 
of hostilities, a pile of edifices in Sebastopol, called 
the White Buildings, was blown into the air. 
When the armistice was duly proclaimed on the 
following day, and the terms of it arranged be- 
tween the contending armies, the officers and sol- 
diers, between whom there would otherwise have 
been only a meeting of contention to the death, 
were now to be seen mixed together in mutual 
good humour and the interchange of friendly 
offices—and this, although peace was as yet un- 
certain, and although its failure might renew the 
war with more than its former bitterness. On 
the 2d of April all suspense was at an end among 
the armies by the proclamation of peace, which 
was announced with a discharge of 101 guns, 
and followed by the bustle of preparation for the 
evacuation of the Crimea. This event finally 
took place on the 12th of July, on which day 
General Codrington, the British commander-in- 
chief, formally gave up Sebastopol and Balaklava 
to the Russians. But what a surrender! The 
whole war had been concentrated at Sebastopol, 
which city was now the type of all its miseries 
and its desolation—the tomb equally of those 
who had assailed and those who had defended 
it; and even on receiving it back, the Russians 
must have read in its appearance a painful lesson 
of warning. As it then was, its aspect is thus 
described by an eloquent writer, from whose 
pages we have already quoted :— 

“ Had fire been rained down from heaven upon 
the devoted city its annihilation could not have 
been more complete. The stranger who halted 
to survey it from the neighbouring heights, de- 
ceived by the whitewashed and plastered walls 
of the houses, might think that Sebastopol was 
still a city; but when he walked through the 
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grase-grown deserted streets, formed by endless 
rows of walls alone, or roofless shells of houses, 
in which not one morsel of timber could be seen 
from threshold to eaves; when he beheld great 
yawning craters, half-filled with mounds of cut 
stone, heaped together in irregular masses; when 
he gazed on tumuli of disintegrated masonry— 
once formidable forts, and shaken as it were into 
dust and powder; when he stumbled over the 
fragments of imperial edifices, to peer down into 
the great gulfs, choked up with rubbish, which 
marked the site of the great docks of the Queen 
of the Euxine, and beheld the rotting masts and 
hulls of the sunken navy which had been nur- 
tured there; when he observed that what the 
wrath of the enemy spared was fast crumbling 
away beneath the fire of its friends, and that the 
churches where they worshipped, the theatres, 
the public monuments, had been specially se- 
lected for the practice of the Russian gunners, 
as though they were emulous of running a race 
in destruction with the allied armies—he would 
no doubt have come to the conclusion that the 
history of the world afforded no such authentic 
instance of the annihilation of a great city. It 
is hard to believe that the site can ever be made 
available for the erection of houses or the con- 
struction of docks; but I am by no means certain 
that the immense resources in the command of 
manual labour possessed by the government of 
Russia, of which this very struggle afforded us 
all such striking proofs, in the Quarantine bat- 
tery, the Bastion Centrale, the Bastion du Mat, 
the Redan, the Mamelon, and the Malakoff, may 
not be made available in time to clear away these 
modern ruins, and to rebuild houses, theatres, 
palaces, churches, forts, arsenals, and docks, as 
before.”? 

In thus giving a consecutive account of the 
Crimean war from the commencement to the 
close, we have been obliged wholly to overlook 
our political and internal history. The greater 
part indeed of public attention, as well as the 
principal debates of parliament, were occupied 
with the fluctuations of this momentous war, 
according to which stocks rose and fell, and hope 
or despondency predominated. But other sub- 
jects, although leas obtrusive at the time, charac- 
terized the history of the years 1854, 1855, and 
1856, of which we can only give a very brief re- 
capitulation. 

At the commencement of the first of the above- 
mentioned years, the feeling of public insecurity 
upon the question of peace or war, and the doubt- 
ful state of our foreign relations, produced their 
usual effects upon mercantile activity and enter- 
prise. There was added to these drawbacks 
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a partial dearth throughout Europe, by which | chises belonging exclusively to counties and 
the prices of our manufactures were raised, and | boroughs, his lordship proposed that the electoral 
the demand for them diminished. But these | qualification for the counties should be, that 
causes, which depressed the mercantile interests, | £10 householders should have a dwelling of the 
were favourable to those of the agriculturists, | value of £5 a year, and for the boroughs, all 
who, it was remarked, were more prosperous and | householders rated at above £6 a year, with two 
more contented than they had been for many | years and a half of municipal residence. 
previous years. Such is a brief outline of Lord John Russell’s 
The first important business introduced this | new parliamentary reform bill, and the discus- 
session into parliament unconnected with the | sion that followed indicated how greatly the 
war was the subject of parliamentary reform. | ministers had its success at heart. But the op- 
To this introduction the ministers considered | position with which it was encountered, together 
themselves pledged ; and’ they now ventured to | with the unfortunate season of its appearance, 
fulfil the obligation, notwithstanding the immi- | when a new war and new taxes were apprehended 
nent prospect of war, which might seem to make | by all classes, made the wisdom of ita introduc- 
the proposal unseasonable. This objection was | tion and its chances of success equally a matter 
stated by Earl Grey in the House of Lords on | of doubt. This was shown by the postponement 
the 10th of February, and he expressed his ap- | of the second reading, which was not to come on 
prebension that a disapproval of this reform bill | until the 27th of April. So strongly, however, 
at a season 80 critical might occasion a dissolu- | had the opposition increased, that on the 11th 
tion of parliament, or a resignation of the min- | Lord John Russell announced in the House of 
istry. At all events it ought not to be introduced | Commons the intention of the ministers to aban- 
until at least the navy and army estimates, and { don the bill. When war was merely in prospect, 
the measure for extending the militia force, had | he stated, this circumstance was not of itself 
been disposed of. The objections which were | enough for deferring such a measure of internal 
urged in both houses were overruled, and on the | improvement; but now that war was actually 
13th of February Lord John Russell moved for | declared, and that the public had shown an in- 
leave to introduce “ A bill further to amend the | difference to this, as well as every other ques- 
laws relating to the representation of the people | tion, government had judged it advisable to drop 
in England and Wales.” In his speech he stated | for the present their plan of parliamentary re- 
how much had been effected in parliamentary | form. He was moved even to tears as he an- 
reform since 1793, and what encouragement this | nounced this abandonment of the great project 
afforded for the removal of three main defects in | of his life, while the long and enthusiastic cheers 
the reform act which had been left untouched. | of the house was a gratifying expression of their 
These were—1. The existence of several boroughs , sympathy and esteen.. 
that still retained the power of sending members | In two other bills connected with parliamentary 
to parliament, although the number of their elec- | reform, Lord John Russell was more successful: 
tors scarcely justified their possession of such a | one of these was, to consolidate and amend the 
privilege. These he proposed to disfranchise , laws relating to bribery, treating, and undue 
altogether, to the number of sixty-two seats, | influence at elections of members; the other, to 
Another defect in the reform act was in the divi- | amend the law for the trial of election petitions, 
sion of the counties, which he proposed to remedy , and for inquiring into the existence of corrupt 
by taking population generally as the rule to be | practices at elections. To check these practices, 
applied, and thus filling the sixty-two vacant | he proposed that a person guilty of bribery should 
seats from districts sufficiently populous, but | be for ever incapable of being elected a member 
that were still unrepresented. The third defect | of parliament; and that the name of a voter ac- 
in the reform act which his bill proposed to | cepting a bribe should be struck out of the re- 
remove was the absolute rule of the ten-pound | gister of voters. After much discussion on the 
borough franchise ; and this he sought to modify | subject, and many changes upon the original 
by making several new franchises common to | motion, the bill for the suppression of bribery in 
counties and towns, of which the qualiticationus | parliamentary elections was carried by a majority 
of a voter should be £100 of yearly salary—£10 | of 107 to 100. This subject, indeed, was not so 
a year dividends derived from the government | easily to be laid to rest; and demands were made 
funds, bank stock, or East India stock—the pay- | during the session for more stringent rules, by 
ment of 40s.a year either to income-tax or as- | which the integrity of elections should be ex- 
sessed taxes—the being a graduate at any uni- | amined and their fraudulent practices punished; 
versity in the United Kingdom—or, finally, any | but the proposals were defeated and the bills 
person having had a deposit of £50 in a savings’- | withdrawn, 
bank for not less than three years. In the fran-| The important subject of law reform in refer- 
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ence to the consolidation of the statutes, was 
brought forward by Lord Lyndhurst before the 
House of Lords on the 9th of February. His 
lordship stated that the absurdities which had 
already been expunged from our statute-book 
were only a sample of those which remained un- 
touched. There were altogether 16,000 public 
general statutes, and of these nearly 14,000 might 
be swept away without the slightest inconveni- 
ence, while the remainder might be reduced 
within a reasonable compass by the process of 
consolidation. But this 
process, he was told by 
the lord-chancellor, had 
been in operation since 
the 31st of March, last 
year; that out of nearly 
17,000 statutes, only 
2500 were living acts 
of parliament; and that 
these, when eonsoli- 
dated, should be pre- 
serted for the sanction 
of parliament. On the 
27th of February, the 
lord-chancellor, in con- 
formity with the inten- 
tion announced in the 
speech from the throne, 
brought forward his bill 
for the amendment of 
the common law. It 
proposed certain modifi- 
cations in trial by jury, 
by which, when both parties were agreed to have 
their case tried by the judge alone, the use of a 
jury might be dispensed with. It also proposed 
that the qualifications of jurors should be some- 
what raised, and that there should be but one 
panel. In tendering the oath, the conscientious 
scruples of witnesses were to exempt them equally 
with Moravians, Quakers, and Separatists from 
taking it. The judge was also to be empowered 
to order refreshments for juries; and if at the 
end of twelve hours a jury was not unanimous, 
it might be liberated, and a new trial take place. 
These were the principal features of the lord- 
chancellor's bill, which was cordially received by 
both houses, and afterwards passed into law. 
Another important measure in the way of legis- 
lative reform, was in the amendment of the 
navigation laws, by which the hard measure of 
excluding foreign vessels from our coasting trade 
was abolished—and by this conclusive decision, 
the “last remaining fetters were struck off from 
the free navigation of the sea.” These move- 
ments in the right direction were closed by the 
passing of a bill, introduced by the attorney- 
general, for the suppression of gaming-houses. © 
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But although 101 out of 121 bills were passed 
during this parliamentary session, they excited 
little interest, the chief attention being now 
engrossed with the events of the war in the 
Crimea. Some of the most important of these 
bills were among the rejected, ang three of them 
were ministerial. Indeed, the state of the public 
mind at the commencement of 1855 was little in 
favour of government, and ministers had lost 
the national confidence at a time when it was 
most necessary for their support. For nine 
months the war had 
continued, during which 
our army was over- 
worked, underfed, and 
wasted away by diseases 
occasioned through want 
of proper management; 
and with every fresh 
report from the Crimea 
that told of nothing but 
suffering and disaster, 
the charges against 
ministerial ineptitude 
became louder and more 
confirmed. These broke 
forth into full officialcry 
as soon as parliament 
had re-assembled, and 
only two days after— 
the 25th of January— 
both parliament and the 
public were astounded 
by the resignation of 
Lord Jobn Russell. In reference to the army 
and the war, he confessed that evils did exist, 
but he could not also fairly and honestly state 
that all deficiencies and abuses would be im- 
mediately remedied ; and in consequence of his 
inability to give such assurance, he felt that 
he could no longer remain a member of the go- 
vernment. After this resignation, Mr. Roebuck 
brought on a motion of which he had given due 
notice, accusing ministers of neglect and mis- 
management in the war, which had led to the 
most disastrous results; and this was passed by a 
majority of 305 against 148. The fate of the 
coalition cabinet, as it was called, which had been 
formed at the season and for the purposes of 
peace, was sealed, and in consequence of this 
vote its members resigned office. A new one was 
constructed, chiefly, however, from the materials 
of the old, with certain partial changes in the 
distribution of office. As it now stood, Lord 
Palmerston was first lord of the treasury; Lord 
Cranworth, lord-chancellor; Earl Granville, 
president of the council; Duke of Argyle, lord 
privy-seal; Earl of Clarendon, foreign secretary; 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, colonial secretary; Sir 
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George Grey, home secretary; Lord Panmure, 
secretary for war; Mr. Gladstone, chancellor of 
the exchequer; Sir James Graham, first lord of 
the admiralty; Sir William Molesworth, public 
works; Sir Charles Wood, president of the board 
of control; the Marquis of Lansdowne, without 
office; Lord Canning, postmaster-general; Mr. 
Cardwell, president of the board of trade. Of 
these, Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert resigned office. A new recon- 
struction of Lord Palmerston’s cabinet was found 
necessary, the most remarkable change in which 
was the appointment of Lord John Russell to the 
office of secretary of state for the colonies, in 
the room of Mr. Sidney Herbert. Among the 
other changes, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis took the 
place of Mr. Gladstone; Sir C. Wood, of Sir 
James Graham; Mr. V. Smith, of Sir Charles 
Wood; Lord Stanley, of Mr. Cardwell; and Lord 
Carlisle, in the secretaryship of Ireland, that of 
Lord St. Germains. 

From the opening of parliament in 1855, until 
the 14th of August, when it was prorogued, the 
debates continued to be almost exclusively occu- 
pied with the war, of which every event was 
made the subject of investigation and comment. 
They were new subjects for parliamentary elo- 
quence, as well as an exhaustless source of pa- 
triotism, party feeling, and ambition, and al- 
though the sittings were long, few questions of a 
purely social character had room for introduc- 
tion. Of the 141 ministerial bills which were 
introduced, 108 passed into law, 32 were with- 
drawn, and 1 was rejected in the House of 
Lords. Of those which were passed that had 
no immediate connection with the war, the fol- 
lowing enumeration in the royal speech at the 
close, which was read by the lord-chancellor, will 
convey a distinct though summary idea :— 

“‘Her majesty, in giving her assent to the bill 
which you presented to her for the local manage- 
ment of the metropolis, trusts that the arrange- 
ments provided by that measure will lead to 
many improvements conducive to the conveni- 
ence and the health of this great city. The aboli- 
tion of the duty on newspapers will tend to dif- 
fuse useful information among the poorer classes 
of her majesty’s subjects. 

“The principle of limited liahility, which you 
have judiciously applied to joint-stock associa- 
tions, will afford additional facilities for the em- 
ployment of capital; and the improvements which 
you have madein the laws which regulate friendly 
societies will encourage habits of industry and 
thrift among the labouring classes of the com- 
munity. 

“Her majesty trusts that the measures to 
which she has given her assent for improving the 
constitutions of New South Wales, Victaria, and 
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Tasmania, and for bestowing on these important 
and flourishing colonies an extended power of 
self-government, will assist the development of 
their great national resources, and promote the 
contentment and happiness of their inhabitants.” 

With the commencement of 1856, the feelings 
and the fears of commercial depression had 
abated, and commerce and manufactures had 
returned to their healthy condition. But more 
than even the fluctuations of trade, was the 
interest of the war upon the public attention. 
The increase of our experience in the conducting 
of warlike operations, the force and efficiency to 
which our army in the Crimea had been raised, 
and the abundance of our resources for carrying 
on the conflict, combined with the feeling that 
enough had not as yet been effected to counter- 
poise our reverses and accomplish the objects 
of the enterprise, made the prospect of peace 
generally regarded with indifference, if not with 
dislike. It could only be a truce at the best, 
instead of an enforced peace upon an ambitious 
enemy; and Russia would be certain to resume 
her projects of eastern aggrandisement as soon 
as her strength was renewed and an opportunity 
afforded. While such was the state of the public 
mind, the session of parliament was. opened by 
her majesty in person; and in moving the reply 
to the royal speech, which was congratulatory 
upon these pacific prospects, the Earl of Gosford 
in the House of Lords gave distinct expression 
to the general feeling on the subject. Having 
declared his full belief in the necessity and justice 
of the war, he stated that he had looked forward 
with joyful anticipations to the probable result 
of the campaign of 1856. But the scene had 
changed, and he found himself suddenly, and 
somewhat reluctantly, an advocate of peace. The 
nation was only now beginning to shake off the 
rust of a long repose, and to make great prepara- 
tions for continuing hostilities; it was natural 
that there should be on the part of the public a 
certain reluctance to suspend them; but it was 
doubtful how far this feeling should be indulged 
if the terms of peace would prevent the aggres- 
sions of Russia, not only against Turkey, but in 
other quarters, and leave no opening for future 
dispute. Thus far in his advocacy of peace he 
was ready to go, but no farther, and he trusted 
the negotiations would be brought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

On the 5th of May the treaty of peace was 
debated in both houses, and every article was 
scrutinized and commented upon with a freedom 
of opinion that forms the best characteristic of a 
British parliament. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to add, that each article had its eulogist and op- 
ponent. Into those conflicting opinions, how- 
ever, it is not the duty of the historian to enter, 
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until time has tested them, and separated the 
false from the true. In the House of Lords, 
which was filled to overflowing by an eager 
audience, the Earl of Ellesmere moved the ad- 
dress upon the treaty; and in the classical elo- 
quent speech which he delivered on the occa- 
sion, there were two subjects upon which there 
could be no diversity of opinion. One was a 
just tribute to the peaceful but painful heroism 
and self-devotion of Miss Nightingale, whose 
part in the war could not be too highly com- 
mended. “My lords,” said the noble speaker, 
“the agony of that time has become a matter of 
history. The vegetation of two successive springs 
has obscured the vestiges of Balaklava and In- 
kermann. Strong voices now answer to the roll- 
call, and sturdy forms now cluster round the 
colours. The ranks are full, the hospitals are 
empty. The angel of mercy still lingers to the 
last on the scene of her labours, but her mission 
is all but accomplished. Those long arcades of 
Scutari, in which dying men sat up to catch the 
sound of her foutstep or the flutter of her dress, 
and fell back on the pillow content to have seen 
her shadow as it passed, are now compara- 
tively deserted. She may probably be thinking 
how to escape, as best she may, on her return, 
the demonstrations of a nation’s appreciation of 
the deeds and motives of Florence Nightingale.” 
The other part of the well-merited eulogiums of 
the eloquent peer was upon Lord Raglan, from 
whose head-quarters during the awful winter of 
complicated trials, “had radiated a moral force, 
& serene and unquenchable spirit of faith, and 
trust, and duty, which did resist, and which 
alone vould have resisted, the combined influences 
of weather, privation, and fatigue, superadded to 
the constant changes of a defective military posi- 
tion, threatened in front, flank, and rear, by 
a brave, an able, and outnumbering army. The 
spell prevailed: not even discomfiture, far less 
disgrace—for discomfiture, and even destruction 
under such circumstances might have come with- 
out disgrace—fell on the banners of England.” 
It was a noble and true, as well as a brave-hearted 
testimony in behalf of a departed hero, whom it 
had become too much the fashion to identify 
with some of the worst errors and mischances of 
the war. “TI am sure,” added Lord Ellesmere, 
in allusion to the return of peace, “that from 
Balaklava and Kadikoi to the ravine of the 
Tchernaya and the heights of Inkermann, while 
England’s renovated battalions are shaking the 
earth with their tramp, and extorting alike from 
constant allies and former foes that ungrudging 
admiration which true soldiers love to feel even 
for ‘foemen worthy of their steel’—amidst that 
pomp and circumstance of war's display without 
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between reconciled antagonists—there will be a 
branch of myrrh in the festival goblet, when the 
cup is fullest and the revel is at its height, which 
will make the draught bitter but wholesome. 
There will be a thought and a sigh for one who 
should have been there. They will miss among 
the crowds of officers of many nations the arm- 
less sleeve, the noble form, which in the hour of 
battle they had never far to seek—that counten- 
ance which by its winning expression was in 
itself a passport to the soldier’s heart. Yes, there 
will be a thought and a sigh for him who estab- 
lished and maintained the footing of England on 
that soil, and but for whom, as I devoutly be- 
lieve, the graves on Cathcart’s Hill would have 
been now, like the ¢wmuli which record in that 
country the reign of extinct dynasties and for- 
gotten sovereigns, the sole memorial of the 
achievements and the fate of an English army.” 

After this speech, which was listened to through- 
out with profound sympathy, the Earl of Elles- 
mere moved the address congratulatory of the 
peace, which was to the following effect, and after 
much discussion passed by both houses :— 

“To assure her majesty that, while we should 
have deemed it our duty cheerfully to afford her 
majesty our firm support if it had unfortunately 
been found necessary to continue the war, we 
have learned with joy and satisfaction that her 
majesty has been enabled to re-establish peace 
on conditions honourable to her majesty’s crown, 
and which fully accomplish the great objects for 
which the war was undertaken. 

“To express to her majesty the great satiafac- 
tion which we feel at finding that, while those 
alliances which have so mainly contributed to 
the vigorous and successful prosecution of the 
war, have been equally effective in the consolida- 
tion of peace, powers which have not taken an 
active part in the war have combined with the 
belligerents to give additional firmness to the 
arrangements by which the repose of Europe is 
in future to be protected from disturbance. 

“To state to her majesty that we rejoice that, 
notwithstanding the great exertions which the 
late wav has rendered necessary, the resources 
of the empire remain unimpaired. 

“To express our hope that the peace which 
has now been concluded may, under the favour 
of Divine Providence, long continue to shed its 
blessings over Europe, and that harmony among 
governments and friendly intercourse among 
nations may steadily promote the progress of 
civilization, and secure the welfare and happi- 
ness of mankind.” 

To this address, which was presented to the 
queey by both houses at Buckingham Palace on 
the 6th of May, the following was her majesty's 
reply :— 

P*) ve 
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“T receiva with sincere pléasure the loyal and 
dutiful address which you have presented to me 
on this occasion. 

“TI heartily thank you for your cordial co- 
operation in the measures which I considered 
necessary for the prosecution of a war, which, in 
conjunction with my allies, I have been enabled 
to conduct to an honourable and successful ter- 
mination, by the full accomplishment of the ob- 
jects for which it was undertaken. 

“Tt is most satisfactory to me to feel that peace 
has been re-established on a basis which affords 
the best security for its permanence, and I trust 
that, by God’s blessing, it may long continue to 
promote the progress of civilization, and the 
happiness and welfare of mankind.” 

The rest of the sitting in both houses during 
that day was chiefly occupied in passing a vote 
of thanks to the officers of the navy, army, and 
royal marines who had taken part in the opera- 
tions of the late war, and to the officers of the 
several corps of militia, for their zealous and 
meritorious services both at home and abroad. 
In the lords, the vote was moved by Lord 
Panmure, the secretary of war; and in his enu- 
meration of the services both on land and sea, he 
gave a succinct view of the late conflicts and 
their results. Beginning with the navy, he ob- 
served that in the Baltic it had maintained the 
most difficult of all blockades for two years with- 
out the loss of asingle ship. It had reduced one 
of the strongholds of the enemy; it had swept 
the sea of every vessel belonging to Russia; and 
confined to port the whole of the large navy 
which that power could command. In the Black 
Sea, it had attacked the fortresses of Sebastopol 
and Kinburn; and by the operations in the Sea 
of Azof had rendered the most valuable assist- 
ance to the army. During the course of the 
war, it had also ftrrnished transport to 435,000 
men and 64,000 horses. He then reviewed the 
services of the army from the date of its landing 
at Varna, its courage in the field, and its endur- 
ance and fortitude under privations and disease; 
and he compared its condition during the winter 
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of 1854 with its present state, to show the effi- 
ciency into which it had been brought through 
the efforts of its officers and commanders. In 
point of health it could bear comparison with 
the army at home. He then read from official 
returns an account of its losses from every cause, 
which amounted to 270 officers and 22,467 men. 
This was an amount which, compared with the 
losses of the enemy, gave us cause of thankful- 
ness that our share had been such a light one. 
In the commons, where the same motion was 
made by Lord Palmerston and seconded by Mr. 
D'Israeli, the latter bore the following eloquent 
testimony to the worth and valour of our ene- 
mies :—* While I would join with the noble 
lord in the fullest expression of thanks, even to 
our allies—if formally we might offer them—let 
us remember that there are some who were not 
our allies, who were not the soldiers of our sove- 
reign, to whom it would be not only generous, 
but, in my mind, wise to do justice. The father 
of poetry has told us that the strength of a con- 
queror cannot be more surely estimated than by 
the character of him whom he has conquered. 
Sir, the men whom the forces of the queen and 
her allies had to meet in the great struggle which 
is now concluded were no common ‘men, The 
legions that triumphed under Suvaroff and 
conquered at the Borodino, although defeated 
at Sebastopol, have proved themselves foemen 
worthy of the united chivalry of England and of 
France. In doing this justice to our late oppon- 
ents we are, in fact, only placing the achieve- 
ments of our fellow-countrymen and our allies in 
their true aspect and proper positition. Sir, I 
have great pleasure in seconding the motion of 
the noble lord; and if it were not presumption, 
I would express my opinion that when the ver- 
dict—I will not say of posterity—but that when 
the calm and unimpassioned verdict of the time 
in which we live is given upon these events, it 
will be acknowledged that in the late struggle 
our country has shown all those qualities which 
maintain a nation’s greatness, and which prevent 
the decline and fall of empires.” 
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The Crimean war followed by the Indian rayolt—Dangerous increase of native soldiers in the Anglo Indian 
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Vim @)|CARCELY had Britain congratu- 
ag) 2 lated herself on the successful ter- 
\ wie | mination of the Crimean war, and 
SEN | begun to enjoy the return of peace, 
than she was startled by the tidings 
v= of anewarenathat had been opened, 

and by a fresh demand upon her military energies 
and resources. In this case, also, it was to be 
no war with aliens, but with a» people who were 
living under our sway; while the prize at stake 
was the fairest, richest, and largest portion of 
our foreign empire, which had broken out into 
rebellion, and was on the point of being lost to 
us for ever. India had risen in deadly revolt 
against our rule, while its leaders were those 
native armies whom we had trained to victory, 


and by whom our eastern supremacy had been | about 43,000 who were British. 


superior to those ties of nationality which con- 
nected him with the vanquished. And even if 
he remained insensible to the calls of patriotism 
and religion, it could not be expected that he 
would be always superior to the inducements of 
selfishness and ambition. He had learned his 
own strength, and been taught how to use it, so 
that hamight now conquer on his own account, 
instead of winning kingdoms for alien taskmas- 
ters. Asif also to teach these men their own 
strength and resources, the native armies in our 
service had now increased to an alarming amount 
as compared with the European soldiers. Each 
of the three presidencies, Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, had its own army; but while they mus- 
tered in all 300,000 men, of these there were only 
Of all these 


hitherto maintained. The tidings were received | armies, the most efficient for useful service, as 
with a shudder of dread and sad foreboding. | well as the most prompt for revolt, and the most 
Was India, then, to be lost to us even as America | to be feared in such an event, was the army of 
had been? Had the season arrived when these | 


rich kingdoms of the East, after having been 
enjoyed successively by Portugal, Holland, and 
Britain, were to pass, as they had been wont, 
into the hands of new masters, or be thrown back 
into their ancient anarchical independence ? 

The nature of our hold upon India was so 
anomalous, that the reflective had constantly 
doubted of its permanence. Our conquests had 
been chiefly effected by native armies, and con- 
tinued to be ruled by their instrumentality; but 


Bengal, consisting of 118,600 native, and only 
22,600 European soldiers. Its cavalry were for 
the most part Mahometans, men imbued with 
all the pride and bigotry of the Koran; its 
infantry were the élte of Hindoostan, being 
chiefly recruited from the people of Rajpootana 
and Oude, the most warlike and high-spirited 
of the Indian races, and by whom the utmost 
purity of the Brahminical caste was supposed to 
be inkerfted. It was from this army accordingly 
that most danger had for some time been appre- 


it was unreasonable to think that the mere mili- | hended. A single random spark would be enough 
tary allegiance of the sepoy would be always to set its whole religious bigotry in a blaze. And 
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even already, a deep cause of offence existed in the 
Bengal army, on account of the annexation of 
the kingdom of Oude by the East India Com- 
pany in 1856. The people of Oude regarded this 
transference of their national independence, such 
as it was, with indignant silence, while their 
countrymen in the army shared in their feel- 
ings. By this act they thought not only that 
their national rights were trampled under foot, 
but their religious superiority as Brahmins of the 
highest class regarded with equal contempt, and 
destined to a similar overthrow. 

These and other such causes, which had been 
gathering and growing for years, had already 
matured into a deep and widely-extended con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of the British dominion 
in India; but the particulars of the plan, and the 
persons who devised it, are still involved in 
obscurity. It is supposed, however, that the 
court of Persia was the principal focus of the 
conspiracy, and that the Mahometans of the north 
of India were its chief agents and disseminators. 
Those men, who might be termed the Norman 
aristocracy of Hindoostan, owed an_ especial 
grudge to the British by whom they had been 
supplanted; and they endeavoured to work upon 
the credulity of the Hindoo soldiery, by assuring 
them that the British intended to overthrow their 
ereed, and compel them to become Christians. 
This was enough to remind them of the conver- 
sions of Tippoo Sahib, who propagated Islamism 
by fire and sword. It is supposed that these 
Mahometan intriguers intended to replace the 
old King of Delhi upon the throne of his ances- 
tors, and to rule under his name; and it is known 
that they were endeavouring to incite Dost 
Mahomed, the King of Cabool, to prepare for 
the invasion of the Punjab, as soon as the re- 
volt of the Bengal army, upon which they had 
calculated, should leave that territory defenceless. 
Even these representations might have been 
ineffectual with the Hindoo soldiers, had they 
not been apparently confirmed by an act of the 
British government itself. This was the affair 
of greased cartridges, that served as the com- 
mencement of rebellion and signal of outbreak. 
The Enfield rifle, an improvement upon the 
Menié, had been introduced at the commence- 
ment of 1857 into the Bengal army; and as greased 
cartridges were necessary for its effective use, these 
were issued to the troops along with the weapon. 
A report immediately started up and flew abroad, 
that the grease employed in the preparation of 
these cartridges consisted of a preparation of the 
fat of cows and pigs—the first of these animals 
being the objects of Hindoo adoration, and the 
last of Mahometan abhorrence. The first occa- 
¥, on which the rumour was heard was the fol- 
ing: At Dumdum, where there was a school of 
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practice for the new Enfield rifle, a sepoy soldier, 
a Brahmin, was asked by a man of low caste to be 
permitted to drink out of his lotah, or vessel of 
water, to whom he replied, “I have scoured my 
Jotah, and you will pollute it by your touch.” 
“You think much of your caste,” said the other 
angrily, “but wait a little, and the Europeans 
will make you bite cartridges soaked in cow and 
pork fat, and then where will your caste be?” 
The sepoy reported these words to his comrades, 
and they quickly reached Barrackpoor, at which 
several native regiments were stationed. It was 
in vain they were assured by the government 
that no such grease had been used in the pre- 
paration of the paper in question, and that if 
they had scruples in the matter, they were at 
liberty to procure their own ingredients at the 
bazaar. The report still continued to strengthen 
at Barrackpoor among the four native regiments 
stationed there; and on the 6th of February, 
a sepoy revealed to an officer the plot of his com- 
panions, who were alarmed with the fear of being 
compelled to abandon their caste and become 
Christians. From his revelation it appeared 
that these regiments intended to rise against 
their officers, and after plundering or burning 
down their bungalows, to march to Calcutta, and 
there attempt to seize Fort William, or failing in 
this, to take possession of the treasury. 

This state of things was too alarming to be 
neglected, and measures were taken by the British 
commanders and officers to still the apprehensions 
of the native soldiery. They were publicly 
addressed on parade with the assurance that 
there was no design to make them Cifristians; 
that they could not become such without being 
able to read, and to understand the rules that 
were written in the Christian’s book; and that 
nothing but their own free choice and request, 
after they had so learned, could admit them to 
the privilege of baptism. The issue of the 
obnoxious ammunition was stopped, and plans 
were suggested by which the cartridge might be 
used by tearing off the end, instead of putting it 
to the mouth and biting it. Native officers were 
also appointed to learn the process of cartridge- 
making in which the forbidden articles were to 
be excluded. But the alarm had grown too strong 
to be put down by such assurances or concessions: 
a rebellion was inevitable even where the original 
cause had dwindled into a mere pretext or watch- 
word. The first open manifestation was at Ber- 
hampoor, on the morning of the 26th of February, 
when the 19th regiment of native infantry were 
ordered out on parade, Percussion caps were 
abont to be issued to them, but these the soldiers 
refused to receive, declaring that it was atill 
doubtful how the cartridges were made; and on 
the evening of the same day they assembled on 
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parade by their own authority, broke open the 
bel?s (small oval buildings) in which their arms 
were piled, and having taken possession of the 
weapons and ammunition, carried them off to 
their lines, Their commander, Colonel Mitchell, 
ordered them to pile arms and disperse, and on 
their refusal, called up the cavalry and artillery; 
but they still refused to obey until these troops 
were withdrawn, which was done accordingly: 
For this concession, the colonel was tried by a 
court of inquiry, and censured. It was resolved 
also to disband this dangerous regiment, and ac- 
cordingly it was marched off to Barrackpoor, 
where the 52d and 84th queen’s regiments were 
stationed to disarm them. But on the 29th of 
March, two days previous to the dishanding, 
while the 19th was at Barrackpoor, the rebellion 
commenced in bloodshed. A sepoy of the 34th 
regiment of native infantry, having intoxicated 
himself with bang, discharged his musket at 
Lieutenant Baugh, and shot that officer’s horse; 
the lieutenant fired a pistol at his assailant, 
but missed him, and was wounded in return 
by the madman, as was also the sergeant-major 
of the corps, who went to the lieutenant’s assist- 
ance. - The mutineer, whose name was Mungal 
Pandy,' was seized, tried, and sentenced to be 
hanged; and on the scaffold he expressed his 
regret for the crime, and tried, but in vain, to 
persuade his fellow-soldiers to return to their 
duty. As for the 19th regiment, it was drawn 
up on parade in the square of Barrackpoor, sur- 
rounded by the two British and several native 
regiments—and for a moment it was doubted 
whether the latter might not side with the 19th, 
and offer battle to the 52d and 84th. But no 
such outbreak occurred: the rebels surrendered 
their arms, and were marched off under an escort 
of cavalry to Chinsurah, bewailing their inufatua- 
tion, and petitioning when too late to be re- 
admitted to the service. 

" It was not, however, by such checks that the 
spirit of revolt was to be suppressed, or even re- 
tarded ; it was diffused like a pestilence far and 
near by mysterious agencies which the authori- 
ties could neither detect nor surmise. One of 
these was the transmission of a kind of little un- 
leavened cakes, called chupatties, a symbol which 
the Europeans did not understand, but which 
seems to have been as significant to the natives 
as the fiery cross to the Highlanders of Scotland, 
and used fora similar purpose. A chowkodar, 
or village policeman of Cawnpore, gave two of 
these cakes, the common food of the poor, to an- 
other chowkodar in Futtehghur, telling him to 
make ten more, and give them to five of his 
brethren of the nearest brethren of the nearest station, with a similar | with a similar. 
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charge to each; and thus at every hour these 
runners were multiplying among a class of men 
who were spread over India, and whose mis- 
chievous errand was least liable to be suspected. 





A CHOWKODAR OR VILLAGE POLICEMAN.? 


The circulation of chupattces commenced in Oude 
and elsewhere in the beginning of 1857, and 
European conjecture was utterly at a loss to pene- 
trate this Indian mystery, which subsequent 
events made only too intelligible. Reports also 
were industriously spread in the bazaars that the 
missionaries had petitioned the Queen of Great 
Britain to enforce the use of the greased cart- 
ridges, in order to compel the Hindoos to become 
Christians. They even pretended to give the 
very words of this petition, which, they alleged, 
were the following :—%“Tippoo made thousands 
of Hindoos become of his religion, while your 
majesty has not made one Christian. Under 
your orders are sepoys of all castes. We there- 
fore pray you to adopt this plan—namely, to 
cause to be mixed up together bullocks’ fat and 
pigs’ fat, and to have it put upon the cartridges 
which your sepoys put into their mouths, and 
after six months to have it made known to the 
sepoys how they have thereby lost their caste, 
and by this means a certain road will be opened 
for making many Christians.” They added, that 
the queen was highly satisfied with this petition, 
and had given her assent toit, Notwithstanding 
the absurdity of this report, it was so well suited 
to the credulity and ignorance of the people, 
and gained such belief, that the governor-general, 
Lord Canning, i in council, was obliged on the 16th 
of May to issue a proclamation on the subject, 
disclaiming any attempt to interfere with the 
castes or religion of the people, and castes or religion of the people, and warning 
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them against the arts of those who attempted to 
withdraw them from their allegiance. 

But this proclamation was too late, and even 
had it been earlier it would have been equally 
useless. The rebellion had already broken out 
in full violence, and in those districts where it 
could be least resisted. Of the European regi- 
ments in the presidency of Bengal, the greater 
part were dispersed over the whole extent of our 
Indian empire, and isolated among a hostile 
people. One important military station was 
Meerut, thirty-five miles to the north-east of the 
city of Delhi, between the Ganges and the Jumna, 
where there were cantonments on an extensive 
plain near the town, consisting of barracks and 
lines for European and native infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. At this place were two regiments 
of native infantry and one of light cavalry, com- 
prising in all 2700 men, and an European force of 
one regiment of infantry, one of dragoons, and a 
troop and company of artillery, numbering 1717 
men, the whole being under the command of 
Major-general Hewitt. On the 6th of May, when 
cartridges, which, to avoid offence, had been made 
for the purpose, were offered to the native cavalry, 
eighty-five troopers refused to receive them. 
They were tried by a coprt-martial for their dis- 
obedience; eighty were sentenced to imprison- 
ment with hard labour for ten years, and five 
for six years; and on the 9th, after their sentences 
were read to them on parade, they were put in 
irons and conducted to jail. But their coin- 
panions sympathized in their rebellion; their 
jail-guards were sepoys, and the European troops 
were posted at the distance of three miles from 
the native camp. Everything seemed to tempt 
a rescue, accompanied with violence and lawless- 
ness. On the following morning, which was Sun- 
day, the native regiments rose in mutiny, fired 
upon their officers, and after making a rush 
upon the prison, from which they rescued not 
only their fellows, but upwards of 1000 convicts 
who were confined there, they set the building 
on fire. The wildest license now prevailed in 
Meerut, where the excesses of the rebellious 
sepoys were aided by the liberated prisoners; 
the Europeans were attacked wherever they 
could be found, and several British officers, with 
their wives and children, were massacred with 
circumstances of aggravated atrocity. While 
bungalows were blazing in every direction, and 
the streets filled with the hurrying rush of the 
murderers, and shrieks of the dying, the two 
British regiments in their remote encampment 
were preparing for church parade; but as soon 
as the alarm reached them, they marched against 
the native lines, assailed them with volleys of 
grape and musketry, drove the mutineers from 
the encampment, and pursued them in their 
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retreat, cutting down a considerable number on 
the way. But as the chase was conducted by only 
a party of carabineers and riflemen, and as the 
night was very dark, the main body of the 
mutineers, consisting of the 3d light cavalry and 
20th infantry, were enabled to make good their 
retreat to Delhi. 

Such was the day of horror which prevailed 
over Meerut and its neighbourhood on this 
memorable 10th of May; the scene was now to 
be shifted to Delhi, where three regiments of 
native infantry and a battery of native artillery 
were stationed, but not a single company of Bri- 
tish soldiers, At an early hour on the morning 
of the 11th a handful of horsemen, not above 
thirty or forty in number, came galloping in 
headlong speed to the city, though their ap- 
proach excited no alarm. But they were an ad- 
vanced party of the light cavalry, who had fled 
from Meerut; and they were the harbingers of 
the atrocities that were to follow, and the chief 
actors in their commission. They rushed in at 
the Calcutta Gate unchallenged, and had no 
sooner entered the city than, raising the cry of 
“Deen, deen,” their shout equally for a battle- 
charge or a massacre, they attacked and cut 
down every European they met in their way. 
The military cantonment was about two miles 
distant, and from this place, in consequence of 
a notice sent to the brigadier, the 54th native 
regiment with two guns were sent to quell the 
mutiny. They steadily marched to the city and 
promptly entered by the Cashmere Gate; but 
here the mask was dropped; for no sooner did 
the insurgent body of light cavalry approach than 
the sepoys withdrew from their officers, leaving 
the latter exposed to the fierce horsemen, who 
came upon them at full gallop, and shot them 
down with their pistols. After this the mur- 
derers and sepoys fraternized, and as the main 
body from the retreat of Meerut continued to 
pour in, Delhi was now in possession of the rebels 
—nothing remained to the British but the powder 
magazine, with two officers and three or four sub- 
alterns in charge of it. But such as it was, it 
was the only refuge left to the British dominion 
in Delhi; and while the work of murder was 
going on within the city, where the shameful 
atrocities of Meerut were exceeded, not only upon 
strong men, but helpless women and unoffend- 
ing children, the rebels assailed the magazine 
with their whole united force. The place was 
gallantly held by the handful within, and the 
first attacks repelled by volleys of grape; bw 
thousands still pressed forward, and scaling lad- 
ders were applied, so that the walls were on the 
point of being won. But calculating upon this 
chance, Lieutenant Willoughby, who was in 
charge of the magazine, had laid a train to that 
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department which contained the gunpowder; it 
was fired at his signal; and instantly the build- 
ing, with hundreds of sepoys, were sent flying 
into the air, During the smoke and confusion 
the few defenders managed to escape, with the ex- 
ception of the gallant Willoughby, who, scorched, 
blackened, aud all but killed by the explosion, 
succeeded in reaching Meerut, but only to die 
soon after. While this hasty siege had been 
going on, such of the British residents, both 
gentlemen and ladies, as had escaped the first 
onset of the murderers, en- 
deavoured to find a rallying 
point, for either shelter or 
an honourable death, and the 
greater part repaired to the 
Flagstaff Tower, in front of 
the cantonments, where a 
company of the 38th native 
infantry and two guns were 
stationed. The tower itself 
was strongly built, and might 
have resisted an attack, while 
several officers of the 38th 
had still hope that their sol- 
diers might be recalled to a 
sense of duty. But at a quar- 
ter before four o'clock in the 
afternoon, while they were 
remonstrating with them, a 
glare was suddenly seen in 
the distance; 1t was the explo- 
sion of the magazine in the city; and as if it had 
been a signal gun to action, the sepoys rushed to 
their arms, and the Flagstaff Tower, no longer a 
safe place of shelter, had to be abandoned by its 
inmates, who retreated, some to Kernoul, and 
others to Meerut. Another attempt was made to 
hold a small fortified bastion called the Main- 
guard, within the Cashmere Gate, that was soon 
filled not only with men, but with women and chil- 
dren, and reinforcements were sent for from the 
cantonments; but at five o'clock these treacherous 
guards, on whom they had depended, suddenly 
opened a fire upon them, and commenced a mas- 
sacre from which only a few escaped. Even the 
palace, to which many of the Europeans fied, 
was no protection, There sat the old titular 
sovereign, weighed down but not softened by 
the load of more than fourscore years ; there, too, 
were his sons, to give active spirit to his relent- 
less apathy, and encourage the murders that were 
perpetrated in his name; and all who fled to its 
courts in the vain hope of safety, or were allured 
thither by promises of protection, were there 
murdered, not only, as was alleged, by the ex- 
press commands of the princes, but even in their 
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While the conflagration was thus kindled in 
which our whole Indian empire was so soon to 
be enveloped, the electric wires which extended 
across Hindoostan from Calcutta to Lahore, with 
branch lines to the principal military and civil 
stations, were in active operation. On the llth 
of May, a telegram announced to the authorities 
at Lahore the revolt of the previous day at 
Meerut, and these news were followed on the 
12th by an account of the massacres and occupa- 
tion of Delhi. When the tidings arrived Sir 
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John Lawrence, the chief commissioner of the 
Punjab, was absent at Rawal Pindee; but the 
judicial commissioner, Mr. Montgomery, at this 
crisis fortunately assumed the direction of affairs, 
and promptly repaired to Meean Meer, the mili- 
tary cantonment of which was six miles distant. 
It was well that he did so, for at this station, 
where there were three native regiments of in- 
fantry and one of cavalry, with the 81st British 
regiment aud some artillery, the sepoys had ma- 
tured a plot to seize the fort at Lahore, break 
open the jail, and massacre all the Europeans, 
Their design was discovered, and measures were 
concerted between Mr. Montgomery and Briga- 
dier Corbett, the commander at Meesn Meer, to 
defeat it. On that evening a hall was to be 
given by the residents to the officers of the 81st, 
and to lull suspicion the ball was atlowed to go on. 
But on the next morning the troops were drawn 
up on parade, ostensibly to hear a general order 
read; the five companies of the 81st, with their 
artillery, were stationed in the rear of the native 
regiments; and the latter, after a few sentences 
addressed to them, were commanded to pile arms. 
The sepoys for a moment hesitated: but they 
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single word of command, the lighted matches 
would be applied; and slowly and moodily they 
yielded to the necessity, and piled their arms, 
which were instantly removed in carts by the 
European soldiers. 

The rapid action of the telegraphic wires was 
equally effectual in otherquarters. At Ferozepore, 
south of the Sutlej, was a very large magazine of 
military stores; but the 45th native regiment of 
infantry, which was stationed at this place, had 
put themselves in communication with the rebels 
of Meean Meer, and agreed to act with them in 
the revolt. But on the same day (the 13th), when 
Brigadier Jones was advertised of the proceed- 
ings at Delhi, he quietly moved the native troops 
out of their entrenchments, and filled their place 
with a detachment of the 6lst British infantry, 
and twelve pieces of cannon. Thus finding them- 
selves suspected, the sepoys endeavoured to effect 
their purpose by open violence, and to win back 
the entrenchments by scaling-ladders, with which 
they had been previously furnished; but their 
attempt was repelled and the magazine saved. 
On the same eventful day, also, when the report 
of the disarming of the rebels at Lahore was 
transmitted to Peshawer, the priucipal officers 
of that quarter decided upon the formation of a 
moveable column, whose head-quarters were to be 
at Jhelum, and which was to “move on every 
point of the Punjab where open mutiny required 
to be put down by force.” By these decisive pro- 
ceedings the most important limb of the conspi- 
racy was lopped off, and the best of its strength 
paralyzed. It was from the Punjab that the 
greatest danger was apprehended, both from 
the military spirit of the Sikhs, and the recent- 
ness of their subjugation, which still rankled in 
their memories. Other less important attempts 
at mutiny, which were on the eve of breaking 
out in other parts of the country, were either 
suppressed or abandoned. The next movement 
on the part of the British government was to 
be the recovery of Delhi, for which the secur- 
ing of the Punjab was a necessary step; and ac- 
cordingly, Sir John Lawrence, Mr. Montgomery, 
and the other officers in that quarter, bestirred 
themselves in raising fresh troops, Mooltanese, 
Sikhs, and men of the hill tribes, who had not 
been infected by the mutiny, and were ready to 
serve against any power on the inducements of 
good pay and plunder. At the same time, Lord 
Canning, the Governor-general of India, recalled 
the troops stationed in Persia, and sent for rein- 
forcements from Bombay and Madras, from Bur- 
mah and Ceylon, from the Eastern Settlements 
and the Mauritius, and above all, from England, 
to put down a rebellion in which so many king- 
doms were united, and to maintain which so 
many armies were in the field. 
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The commander-in-chief in India during these 
proceedings of the terrible outburst, was General 
the Honourable George Anson. He was at Simla 
when they commenced, having retired thither to 
avoid the heat of the plains; but as soon as the 
alarm reached him he proceeded to Umballa, 
where he collected as many troops as could be 
mustered, and proceeded towards Delhi. But he 
died at Kurnool, from an attack of cholera, on the 
27th of May. He was succeeded in the command 
by Major-general Reed, who was worn out with 
age and sickness, so that this new commander- 
in-chief was obliged to devolve his charge upon 
Major-general Sir Henry Bernard, at Alleepore, 
on the 8th of June, and when he was within a 
single march of Delhi. Such were the effects of 
succession by the rule of seniority at a season 
when the prime of strength, activity, and promp- 
titude was loudly and suddenly called for. The 
main body under Reed, which was joined to 
Bernard’s own forces, was still further increased 
by Brigadier-general Wilson, who had marched 
up from Meerut to join them, defeating on his 
way in two attacks a strong body of the Delhi 
insurgents, who had attempted to intercept him, 
and capturing twenty-six of their guns; and on 
the 8th, a little after midnight, General Bernard 
advanced from Alleepore, and found the enemy 
awaiting him in a stiongly fortified position at 
Badulee Ke Serai. His light artillery could 
make no impression against the heavy cannon of 
the rebels; but they were driven from their en- 
trenchments by a gallant bayonet charge of the 
75th regiment, and they fled, leaving their guns 
behind them, Having thus far cleared the way, 
the British army advanced to the attack upon 
Delhi; and for this purpose General Bernard 
divided his force into two columns, one of which, 
under the command of General Wilson, advanced 
upon the city along the main trunk road, while 
the other, headed by himself, proceeded through 
the cantonments which the rebels had burned 
and destroyed, and upon a ridge beyond which 
he found them posted in a strong position, well 
defended with artillery. 1n this, as on other oc- 
casions throughout the war, they were turning 
the lessons they had learned against their in- 
structors; but it was merely as humble imitators, 
and as schoolboys in rebellion against their 
teachers: the genius of the master-spirit to strike 
out new paths, or even to follow up the old to 
their highest result, was equally wanting among 
them, and hence the disadvantage under which 
they constantly laboured, notwithstanding thai 
overwhelming numbers and vast resources. Their 
position was taken in flank and rear, and carried 
by a rapid flank movement to the left on the part 
of General Bernard, and the rebels, abandoning 
their guns, were fain to take to flight, while 
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General Wilson’s column pressing forward, over 
high walls and through gardens, drove the fugi- 
tives back into the city The British troops 
having then re-united, established themselves 
before Delhi in a camp about two mules to the 
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north of the city, with the old cantonments in 
their front, the mver Jumna on their left, and a 
canal in their rear. Here upon ground high and 
rocky, and admirably suited for the siege, they 
were obliged to stand on the defensive for months, 
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owing to the smallness of their numbers, and the 
immense force of the rebel sepoys within the 
city The entire amount of the European army 
who thus established themselves upon blockade 
before Delhi did not exceed 3000 bayonets, with 
a detachment of Ghoorkas, who during these en- 
counters aided the British, and served them with 
admirable courage and fidelity 

Duniing the course of these events that led to 
the siege of Delhi, the instances of revolt in the 
several portions of our Indian empire continued 
to multiply in still closer succession, but to these, 
important though they were, we can only devote 
a brief notice. At Futtehghur it was thought 
advisable, when the rebellion had approached 
the neighbourhood, to send off the ladies and the 
children for safety to Cawnpore, and they were 
embarked in boats upon the Ganges, when, on 
hearing false reports of the safety that was still 
to be enjoyed at Futtehghur, a considerable part 
of them were tempted to return. Here, however, 
the mutiny broke out on the 18th of June; the 
fo.it in which the Europeans had taken refuge 
was attacked, and, after a desperate but fruitless 
resistance, its inmates, to the number of 100, in- 
cluding women and children, embarked on the 
Ganges on the 4th of July, soon after miduight, 
but were fired upon from the banks by the sepoys; 
and in consequence of the stranding of one of 
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the two boats, nearly all on board were killed 
or drowned, while those who escaped landed at 
Bhitoor, only to be murdered by Nana Sahib, 
who had his residence there At Allahabad, 
where the mutiny broke out in the beginning of 
June, the circumstances that accompanied 1t were 
still more atrocious, for there the European ofh- 
cers, to the number of fourteen, were butchered 
on the parade ground by their own sepoy soldiers, 
the military station was destroyed by fire, and 
for several days the city was wholly given up to 
plunder and havoc, in which 100 Europeans 
were killed. This state of outrage continued 
until troops were sent up from Benares, by whom 
the place was recoveied, and a severe chastise- 
ment inflicted on the rebels. A similar outbreak 
took place at Jhansi in Bundelcund on the 4th 
of June, where such of the British residents as 
could not make their escape from the town retired 
into the fort, determined to sell their lives as 
dear as possible. Although they were only fifty- 
five, including women and children, they main- 
tained the defence four days under an incessant 
fire of cannon and musketry, and only surren- 
dered on the promise that all their lives should 
be spared. But no sooner had the rebels got 
possession of the fort than they violated their 
promises, and put all their prisoners to the sword. 
On the 3d of June the revolt broke out at Azim- 
410 
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ghur, nearly opposite to Benares, but accompanied 
with such circumstances of forbearance as to make 
this act, as compared with the other outbreaks, 
almost seem a virtue; for although the muti- 
neers plundered an escort conveying treasure to 
Benares, they formed a square with the officers 
within to protect their lives, and brought carriages 
for the safe conveyance of the women and chil- 
dren, whom they actually escorted ten miles on 
the road to Guzeepore! At Benares, where a 
rebellious emeute commenced as soon as the news 
of the outbreak at Azimghur arrived, a small 
company of 200 British soldiers maintained them- 
selves against nearly eight times that number 
of Sikhs and sepoys who suddenly rose upon 
them, and held their position in the mint until 
British reinforcements were sent to their aid, 
and Benares, the Athens of Brahminical learning, 
recovered from the revolters. It is gratifying to 
add, that while this conflict at Benares was at 
the hottest, seventy Sikh soldiers who had been 
placed in guard of the government treasury, 
amounting to six lacs of rupees, defended their 
trust to the last, and restored it entire to our 
troops when the insurrection was quelled. This 
rebellion, which had nerved the most timid to 
such deeds of daring and endurance on the part 
of the Europeans as will form a fruitful theme 
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to Lucknow. The native force at Lucknow con- 
sisted of more than 4000 men, having about 
sixty European officers: the British troops did 
not number in all 1000. Here the mutiny, after 
seven or eight weeks of indignant threats and 
murmurings, broke out. on the evening of the 30th 
of May, at the military cantonments which were 
at some distance on the north side of the river 
Goomtee, and the commencement was with the 
usual deeds of violence: the sepoys burned down 
some of the buildings, and fired into the mess- 
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for future Indian story, had also its natural effect 
in hardening the feelings to the stern modes 
of suppression and retribution which had to be 
adopted, and caused deeds to be regarded with 
toleration which, at other seasons, could not even 
have been heard of without a shudder. Writing 
on the 29th of June, a British resident mentions 
the permanent establishment of the gibbet at 
Benares, and adds—“ Scarcely a day passes with- 
out some poor wretches being hurled into eter- 
nity. It is horrible, very horrible! To think 
of it is enough to make one’s blood run cold; but 
such is the state of things here that even fine 
delicate ladies may be heard expressing their joy 
at the rigour with which the miscreants are 
dealt with.” 

When the rebellion commenced it was of the 
utmost importance to insure the safety of Luck- 
now, the capital of the lately annexed and still 
discontented kingdom of Oude, containing about 
700,000 inhabitants. Accordingly, after the 3d 
of May, Sir Henry Lawrence, who was acting 
as chief commissioner there in the absence of 
Sir James Outram, made active preparations for 
the defence of the residency; and among other 
measures, he repaired the Muchee Bhawun, an 
outlying citadel opposite the stone bridge across 
the Goomtee river, and considered as the key 
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room of the officers, in consequence of which two 
were shot dead; but on bringing up a part of the 
32d regiment and the artillery, the rebels, after 
some loss, forsook the cantonments, and retreated 
towards Delhi, It was merely the first mur- 
mur of the storm that was to gather round Lack- 
now; and aware of this, Sir Henry Lawrenee re- 
doubled his preparations for the strengthening 
of the defences, and multiplying the means of 
resistance. The most active of the rebellious 
emissaries were hanged on a gallows erected in 
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front of the Muchee Bhawun; two members of 
the royal family of Delhi, and a brother of the 
ex-king, of Oude, were secured and imprisoned in 
that fortress; and thousands of coolies were 
’ employed with spade and pickaxe in repairing 
batteries, stockades, and trenches. Well might 
there be stir and bustle, considering the import- 
ance of the place, and the number of civilians 
and the helpless who would have to be protected, 
as well as Lucknow itself, from an infuriated 
and merciless enemy. Everything available for 
war was brought within the residency, and among 
these were 200 guns without carriages, which 
were discovered in a garden, and which now 
bristled upon the walls and ramparts of the 
British defences. While thus employed, it was 
learned that a body of the rebels were advancing, 
and Sir Henry Lawrence, with 300 troops and a 
few guns, marched out on the 30th of June to op- 
pose them, at the village of Chinhut, about eight 
niiles from Lucknow. But the mutineers were so 
numerous that Sir Henry was defeated with seri- 
ous loss, and in consequence of this disaster, it was 
found necessary to withdraw the British troops 
from the military cantonments to the residency. 
On the lst of July orders were given to evacuate 
the place, and blow up the Muchee Bhawun. 
This was done accordingly, by which 240 barrels 
uf gunpowder and 6,000,000 rounds of cartridges 
were lost, whether for attack or defence. The 
siege of the residency now commenced in earnest, 
and the defence made by the British is one of 
the most heroic episodes in the history of this 
disastrous rebellion. emmed in and all but 
overpowered, they continued their resistance 
with unabated constancy, notwithstanding their 
hopeless condition, and the disasters that multi- 
plied upon them from day to day. On the 2d 
of July their brave commander, Sir Henry Law- 
rence, was mortally wounded by the explosion of 
a shell, and died on the 4th, after appointing 
Major Banks his successor, and Banks was killed 
by a musket-shot on the 21st. In this critical 
situation the siege of Lucknow was continued, 
while the heroic defenders procrastinated their 
resistance in the hope of relief, which was finally 
afforded, but not till after many delays and diffi- 
culties, which will fall to be mentioned in the 
course of our narrative. 

In so complex an event as the Indian rebellion, 
it is difficult, especially within a narrow com- 
pass, to follow out the details of the different 
outbreaks, or even to comprise their names; and 
hitherto we have been obliged to present only 
the chief of them, as specimens of the whole. 
By the end of June the native troops had 
mutinied at twenty-two stations; and at two of 
these, we are told by the statements of this 
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massacre of women and children. Of these sta- 
tions, one of the most important in the history 
of this rebellion was Cawnpore. This town, 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, where 
the river is about a mile in breadth, is 115 miles 
north-west of Allahabad, and fifty miles distant 
from Lucknow, on the opposite side, and is there 
connected with the Lucknow road by a bridge 
of boats. The town itself, though large, is 
mean-looking and dirty, but being one of our 
principal military stations, its cantonments ex- 
tended along the right bank of the Ganges nearly 
seven miles, forming in themselves a town of 
great size aifd very imposing appearance. About 
ten miles higher up the river is Bhitoor, the 
residence of Nana Sahib, a miscreant whose 
name has constituted the foulest blot of this 
otherwise foul rebellion, and whose memory will 
therefore be permanently gibbeted in every 
future record of India. This man, a compound 
of cruelty, craft, and cowardice, was originally 
named Doondoo Punt, and was the son of a 
Brahmin from the Deccan; but having been 
adopted in the eastern fashion as a son, by Bajee 
Rao, the displaced Peishwa of Poonah, Nana 
Sahib, on the death of the Jatter in 1852, claimed 
as his lawful inheritance the continuation of the 
pension of eight lacs of rupees which had been 
allowed by the British government to the peishwa 
in consequence of his surrender. But this Hindoo 
form of succession, by which childless princes 
could have continued successors to their rights 
at pleasure, had been repudiated by the Com- 
pany, and the native claims upon it, which had 
died out with the extinction of these sovereign 
pensionaries who had no son of their own blood, 
were disallowed. Thus Nana Sahib, although 
already possessed of more than £4,000,000 by 
the death of Bajee Rao, was disappointed in his 
avaricious hopes, and he nursed the spirit of re- 
venge in his fortified palace at Bhitoor, where 
he was allowed to retain a body-guard of 200 sol- 
diers. These circumstances, with his advantages 
of an English education, may account for the 
readiness with which he threw himself into the 
rebellion, the importance which he acquired in 
it as a leader, and the fiendish malignity with 
which he pursued it to the close. 

The condition of Cawnpore at the commence- 
ment of the general outbreak was such as to 
cause serious alarm. The native troops in the 
cantonments consisted of three regiments of in- 
fantry and one of cavalry, mustering in all 3860 
men, having 115 European officers, while the 
other British troops scarcely exceeded 170. Sir 
Hugh Massey Wheeler was in command of the 
station; and as the cantonments were on a plain, 
and without any defences, he proceeded to throw 
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several smaller buildings, which served as a/| the treasury, and took possession of the maga- 
shelter for the Europeans when the storm ar- | zine, that unfortunately had not been destroyed; 
rived. And its coming was not long delayed. | and thus furnished with the sinews of war, he 
The native regiments rebelled, and went off in a | commenced on the 7th of June the siege of the 
body to Nana Sahib, who now found himself in | slight earthen fortress that had been hastily 
2 condition to take the field. He therefore im- | thrown up. It was a defence better suited to re- 
mediately marched upon Cawnpore, plundered | sist a temporary riot than to withstand an army 
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or hold out against a siege, and the astonishment | the men were muidered, while the women and 
was that 1t could have resisted for a single day, | children were reserved for a more lingering death. 
more especially when of the 900 persons contained | All this was accomplished by the orders and 
within 1t 590 were women, children, and non-com- | under the direction of Nana Sahib; and when 
batants, But this brave garrison continued their , the foul work was accomplished, he issued pro- 
resistance till the 24th, although the cannonade | clamations in which he gloried m the deed, 
of the besiegers was heavy and their attacks fre- | and justified his proceedings, by the charges he 
quent, and although the heat, fatigue, and pri- | attempted to fasten upon the British government 
vations endured in the defence were such as! and its functionaries. 

might have quelled the bravest At last, when In the meantime Allahabad, situated at the 
courage had done its utmost, and endurance been | confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, was 
wasted out, the garrison was induced to surren- the place of rendezvous for the British troops 
der, on the promise that they should be allowed , that could be sent from Calcutta, Benares, and 
to retire in safety to Allahabad. They were | other quarters, and Colonel Havelock, who had 
escorted by the rebels to the river side, but there | arrived at Calcutta from the Persian war, was 
the greater part of the boats prepared ostensibly ‘eraised to the rank of brigadier-general, and sent 
for their embarkation were drawn up too high , to the recovery of Cawnpore and the relief of 
in the mud to be launched; and during the delay | the garrison in Lucknow. This good and gal- 
occasioned by this obstacle, three guns were fired | lant veteran, who had entered the army in 1815, 
from the Nana's camp, as the signal for the mas- ! and who, notwithstanding his worth, had served 
acre to begin. Volleys of musketry were im- | twenty-three years before he attained the rank 
mediately opened upon the boats already launched, | of captain, was now to exhibit, in ene short and 
when they had reached the middle of the river, | final campaign, such talents as might have won, 
and out of the whole flotilla of about forty boats | and which now helped to recover, our Indian 
which were embarked on the 27th of June, only | empire to its former rule. He arrived at Allah- 
one escaped so far as to get ten miles down the | abad on the 30th of June, and set out from this 
river, when it was overtaken, and all within it | place by a forced march under a burning sun, to 
were killed or taken prisoners except four men, | attack the enemy. He was joined on the way by 
who made their escape by swimming. * Of | a body of troops under Major Renaud, which 
those who survived the massacre at the embarka- | raised his force to 1400 British and nearly 600 
tion, and who were carried back to Cawnpore, | native soldiers, with eight guns. On the morn- 
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ing of the 11th of July he found the rebels, to 
the number of 3500, strongly entrenched at Fut- 
tehpoor, having twelve pieces of cannon, with 
which they opened fire upon the British as they 
advanced. But their ardour was quickly damped 
by discharges of Enfield rifles, which killed them 
from a distance, and with a certainty, on which 
they had not calculated; they were speedily put to 
the rout, and they fled back to Cawnpore, leaving 
behind them their ammunition and baggage, and 
all their guns. This victory was won without the 
loss of a single European killed, but twelve were 
struck down during the fight by coup-de-soleil, 
for they had made a forced march of nearly 
twenty miles before this four hours’ engage- 
ment commenced. The march upon Cawnpore 
was resumed, but on the 15th the victors were 
twice encountered by the rebels, first at the vil- 
lage of Aong, and afterwards at the bridge over 
the Pandoo Nuddee, eight miles from Cawn- 
pore. In both engagements the revolted sepoys 
were completely routed, and Havelock pressed 
forward with the relief of Cawnpore all but with- 
in his grasp, when one of those atrocities was 
committed which are of unusual occurrence even 
in the wars of rebels and savages. When Nana 
Sahib learned that the British had won the bridge 
over the Pandoo Nuddee, and were advancing 
upon him by a rapid march, he resolved to 
evacuate Cawnpore; but to revenge himself upon 
the victors, by defeating the purpose of their 
coming, he gave orders that all the women and 
children whom he had imprisoned should be mur- 
dered. The infernal command was so faithfully 
executed by the ruffians who followed him, that 
not one woman or child was spared—all were 
mercilessly murdered, and their bodies thrown 
into a deep well by command of the Nana. After 
this atrocious deed, which was consummated on 
the 17th, he blew up the magazine at Cawnpore, 
and fled to his fortress at Bhitoor. In the mean- 
time, the advance of General Havelock was re- 
tarded by a rebel army of 5000 men posted be- 
hind some villages in front of Cawnpore; but by 
a few skilful manoeuvres, and the gallant daring 
of the 78th Highlanders, the enemy, although so 
greatly superior in numbers, and notwithstand- 
ing their desperate attempts to rally, were driven 
at every point from their positions and guns, and 
sent fleeing in wild confusion. The British entered 
Cawnpore in triumph—but where were the fruits 
of their victories and toils? They found nothing 
but the slaughter-house, on the walls of which 
the blood of the murdered was still warm—the 
well in which their limbs were still quivering 
with the recent death-agony. It was a sight 
over which the brave conquerors wept like women, 
until their tears were dried up by the burning 
desireof vengeance. Wherever a rebel was caught, 
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unless he could prove his innocence of the deed, 
he was instantly hanged. As for the chief rebels, 
they were compelled, previously, to cleanse a cer- 
tain portion of the pool of blood, that was still two 
inches deep, where the murders had taken place 
—for to touch blood was, with high-caste natives, 
to incur damnation, however plentifully they 
might cause it to be shed—and when they shrank 
back in abhorrence, the lash of the provost-mar- 
shal drove them forward to the task. ‘No one,” 
writes Havelock indignantly, “who has witnessed 
the scenes of murder, mutilation, and massacre, 
can ever listen to the word ‘mercy’ as applied to 
these fiends. The well of mutilated bodies— 
alas! containing upwards of 200 women and 
children—I have had decently covered in and 
built up as one large grave.” And fearful would 
have been the doom of the chief offender if he had 
but ventured to wait the arrival of the British 
at Bhitoor. But Nana Sahib, the murderer of 
women and children, had performed a consistent 
part by running away from his strongly fortified 
palace, and in company of his numerous cut- 
throats, although they mustered 5000 men, with 
whom he might have made a decisive stand. On 
the 19th Bhitoor was occupied by the British; 
the evacuated fortress was destroyed, and thir- 
teen guns found in it were carried away. | 

The relief of Lucknow was the next task to be 
attempted, and leaving General Neill in command 
at Cawnpore, Havelock crossed the Ganges into 
Oude, and resumed an exhausting march at the 
height of the rainy season, through an overflowed 
country, and under the heat of a withering sun. 
On the 29th of July he was confronted by a 
rebel army near the town of Unao. Their po- 
sition was truly formidable, for their right was 
protected by a swamp that could neither be 
forced nor turned, their advance was drawn up 
in a garden inclosure, which had purposely or 
accidentally assumed the form of a bastion, while 
the rest of their forces were posted in or behind 
a village, the houses of which were loop-holed. 
The flooded state of the country on the British 
right, and the swamp on their left, made an 
attack upon the enemy’s front unavoidable. It 
was gallantly made, although at every disadvan- 
tage, and with’complete success: the village was 
set on fire, and its defenders driven out; and by 
a series of skilful movements on a narrow passage 
between the village and the town of Unao, the 
enemy, who were rallied, and drawn up in line 
upon the plain, were driven from their batteries, 
deprived of their guns, and put utterly to the 
rout. After a brief rest of only three hours, 
that was more than needful by the fatigue of 
such a victory, the British advanced against 
Bpsherat Gunge, a walled town on the road to 
Lucknov, with wet ditches, and provided with 
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every means of a strong resistance. But in 
spite of these obstacles, and a heavy cannonade, 
the earthworks were acaled, the entrenchments 
broken through, and the town captured. Here, 
however, General Havelock was obliged to pause 
in his hitherto victorious progress, for he was 
encumbered with his sick and wounded, and 
cholera had broken out in his little army. He 
therefore fell back upon Mungalwar, about six 
miles from the Ganges, to recruit his troops and 
wait for reinforcements, for he declared that to 
advance upon Lucknow in their present condition 
was to march to certain destruction. On the 5th 
of August, hearing that the enemy had again 
rallied at Busherat Gunge, he advanced against 
them and was again victorious, turning them both 
in front and flank, and driving them off the field 
with great slaughter. He then made prepara- 
tions to return to Cawnpore for reinforcements, 
and had already sent his baggage across the 
Ganges, when he heard that the enemy had 
rallied for a third time at Busherat Gunge, to 
abide yet another trial upon that fated spot. With 
4000 men and six guns, they now varied their 
mode of defence, but in vain; for Havelock, by 
a correspondent change in his attack, foiled all 
their arrangements, captured their redoubts, 
guns, and batteries, and drove them before him 
into a retreat that was soon changed into flight. 
Wearied and worn out with so many successes, 
as well as wounds, sickness, and incessant action 
under a burning sun, the army now recrossed the 
river and returned to Cawnpore, but not to 
rest, for they were almost immediately dragged 
again into the field by a strong body of the 
enemy who had mustered at Bhitoor, and were 
threatening to descend upon Cawnpore. Having 
united his force to that of General Neill, 
Havelock, on the 16th of August, advanced upon 
the rebels, who consisted of 4000 of the muti- 
neers, joined with a portion of Nana Sahib’s own 
troops, and who occupied a position which Gene- 
ral Havelock described as one of the strongest he 
had ever seen. But after an hour of hard fight- 
ing, the rebels were driven from their almost 
impregnable defences with heavy loss, and com- 
pelled to retreat to Seorajpore, and if Havelock 
had possessed a few cavalry, ndt one of the 
enemy would have reached that place. Seldom, 
if ever, had so small an army made such marches 
and obtained so many victories in so short a 
apace of time. Between the 12th of July and 
the 17th of August it had fought nine battles, 
and been successful in them all. Reduced by 
sickness and the sword to 700 men, they now 
took up their quarters at Cawnpore, to wait the 
arrival of reinforcements under General Sir 
James Outram, without which it was impossible 
for them to march to the relief of Lucknow. 
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But leaving Lucknow for the present, we must 
now turn our attention to the important siege of 
Delhi, before which the small force under 
General Bernard had established itself on the 
8th of June. The first purpose of the besiegers 
was merely to maintain their ground and hold 
the rebels of the city in check, until the arrival 
of reinforcements should enable them to become 
the assailants, and they successfully resisted the 
numerous attacks that continued to be made 
upon them from the city. Reinforcements, in- 
deed, they continued to receive, but this advan- 
tage was more than counterbalanced by the 
troops of rebels that poured into Delhi, now the 
great centre and stronghold of therevolt. On the 
5th of July General Bernard died of cholera, and 
was succeeded in the command by General Reed, 
who on the 16th was obliged from ill health to re- 
sign office to Brigadier Wilson. By the middle of 
the month the besieging army had been raised to 
9000 men, of whom half were Europeans, and in 
every encounter they succeeded in repelling the 
enemy with heavy loss. One of these encounters 
was with a powerful body of the rebels, who had 
moved out of Delhi on the 25th of August, 
towards Nujifghur, about twenty miles off, with 
the intention of crossing the canal at that place, 
and attacking the British camp in the rear. 
Aware of this design, General Nicholson, at the 
head of 3000 men, made a day’s rapid march, 
came up with them near Nujifghur, and attacked 
them with such spirit that he drove them across 
the canal with a single charge, capturing all their 
artillery, and blowing up the bridge, after which 
he returned in triumph to the camp with little 
loss. This important success, with the arrival 
of fresh reinforcements of native soldiers, and a 
siege train from Meerut, on the 4th of September, 
encouraged the British to turn the blockade into 
an active siege, which was commenced on the 
1lth, as soon as the batteries were completed. 
And it was no easy undertaking; for this ancient 
city of the Moguls and chief capital of India 
was strong in its fortifications, that extended 
about seven miles in circumference, and included 
an area of about three square miles, while it 
was defended by a numerous army that expected 
little mercy, and fought with the courage of 
despair. 

After a heavy bombardment of two days from 
fifty-four siege guns, by which some of the best 
defences of Delhi were shattered and their cannon 
silenced, the assault was ordered on the morning 
of the 14th. While no quarter was to be given to 
the mutineers, no harm was to be inflicted upon 
women and children, and the soldiers were warned 
of the necessity of keeping closely together, in- 
stead of straggling from their columns. In the 
advance of the four columns of attack it was neces- 
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sary to blow open the Cashmere Gate, to give an 
entrance to the city, and this hazardous deed was 
performed, at the almost certain risk of death, by 
a gallant handful who devoted themselves to the 
work. Through the gap, the first, second, and 
third columns rushed and formed within the 
ruined gate, but as yet the outer 
works only were won; a fierce 
resistance was maintained from 
the interior defences, and from 
the city, which retarded the 
advance of the besiegersa for 
several days, and it was not till 
the 20th that the whole external 
defences of Delhi were in our 
possession, and the gate of the 
strongly fortified palace blown 
in. And now all resistance was 
at an end. The old king fied 
from his palace, the inhabitants 
from the city, and the rebel sol- 
diers from their bastions and 
ramparts—all that could escape 
were fleeing in confused crowds, 
some across the bridge of boats 
into the Doab country, some 
down the right bank of the Jumna, and some 
to the bottom of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
in their blind hurry to escape the vengeance 
of the conquerors Thus Delhi was won, but 
not without a loss to the besiegers of 1178 in 
killed and wounded on the first day of assault, 
and 177 in the intervening days to the 20th 
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But before the hopes of the mutineers could 
be effectually crushed, it was necessary to oBfain 
possession of the phantom of rebel sovereignty, 
the King of Delhi, and inflict justice upon his 
murderous family, and attempts were next made 
to discover the hiding-places in which they lay 
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concealed Lieutenant Hodson, who was com- 
missioned for the purpose, soon found the old 
man, who could not flee far, and brought him 
back to Delhi Learning that two of the king’s 
sons had concealed themselves in the tomb 
of the Mogul sovereign Humaioon, a huge pile 
of buildings at some distance from Delhi, Lieu- 
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tenant Hodson on the following morning re- 
paired to the place of refuge, with a company 
of 100 soldiers. He sent two natives into this 


palace of the dead, to persuade the princes to 
come forth; and as soon as they appeared they 


were thrust into a carriage, and whirled off 
under a small guard towards Delhi. Lieutenant 
Hodson at the head of a few soldiers then en- 
tered the building, and there found above 5000 
fugitives variously armed, whom he commanded 
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to throw down their weapons and surrender— 
with which order, being awed by his bold bear- 
ing, they instantly complied. He then returned 
to the city, but not far from the walls he found 
the carriage of the two princes, surrounded by a 
mob who were evidently attempting their rescue. 
Resolving that such offenders should not escape, 
Lieutenant Hodson dashed through the crowd, 
and exclaimed, “These are the men who have 
not only rebelled against the government, but 
ordered and witnessed the massacre and shame- 
ful exposure of innocent women and children; 
and thus, therefore, the government punishes 
such traitors taken in open, resistance.” With 
these words he shot them both on the spot. 
The effect upon the mob was instantaneous,— 
electric; they submitted to the doom, while some 
Mahometans exclaimed aloud, “ Well and rightly 
done! Their crime has met with its just penalty. 
These were they who gave the signal for the 
death of helpless women and children, and now 
a righteous judgment has fallen on them. Allah 
akbar!” The bodies were carried into Delhi, 
‘and thrown out in front of the Kotwallee, on 
the very spot where the blood of their victims 
had been shed; and thus, to the dullest of Asiatic 
perceptions, a display was given of a just and 
sure retribution, and of the full power of Britain 
to inflict it on all offenders. Soon afterwards, 
two others of the king’s sons, who had been 
equally guilty, were tried before a military com- 
mission, condemned to death, and executed. By 
these terrible acts of justice all hope of the re- 
storation of the Mogul dynasty, or even the pre- 
text of it, which the mutineers had held out, 
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was utterly destroyed. The last act of the re- 
covery of Delhi was to appoint a flying column 
for the pursuit of the fugitives on the right bank 
of the Jumna, and into the Doab, and this was 
done on the 23d of September, the regiments 
that composed this force being known during 
the rest of the war under the name of Greathed’s 
column, from that of Colonel Greathed, its com- 
mander. 

In this important capture of Delhi, it is worthy 
of note that the deed was achieved before a 
single soldier of the many thousands from Britain 
sent out for the recovery of India had landed 
upon its shores. What might not, therefore, be 
anticipated for the complete re-establishment of 
the British dominion when these troops had ar- 
rived? Another gratifying circumstance was the 
faithful devoted zeal of those native soldiers who 
remained true to their colours during all the 
weary months of siege, and the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Rajah of Putteeala, and Jheend 
Rajah, the former in quelling the revolt of Um- 
balla, and the latter in the operations of the siege. 
Their services, as well as those of several khans, 
showed that all India was not against us—that 
there were many who could rightly appreciate 
the benefits of British rule, and maintain it in 
the field even against their own misguided coun- 
trymen. They were thanked by the governor- 
general in council, and in the proclamation de- 
livered afterwards it was stated, “These true- 
hearted chiefs, faithful to their engagements, 
have shown trust in the power, honour, and 
friendship of the British government, and they 
will not repent it.” 
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Condition of the British garrison in Lucknow—Their difficulties and disasters during the siege—Their courageous — 
resistance—Their hope of relief disappointed—General Havelock advances to their aid— His successful 
entrance into Lucknow—He reinforces the garrison and enables it to hold out—Sir Colin Campbell’s masterly 
advance to the relief of Lucknow—His entrance into the residency—He extricates the garrison—Death of 
General Havelock—General Windham’s battle with the rebels at Cawnpore—His troops driven back—They 
are relieved by Sir Colin Campbell—Jung Bahadoor joins tho British—Diminished range of the rebellion— 
Sir Colin Campbell’s capture of Lucknow—Excesses of the native auxiliaries at the capture—Campaign of 
Sir Hugh Rose in Central India—His victories and captures—His attack on Jhansi—Jhansi taken—Desperate 
resistance of the fort and city—Further victories of Sir Hugh Rose—Tantia Topee and the Ranee of Jhansi 
leaders of the rebels in Oude—Oude disarmed—Severe policy of the governor-general for the subjugation of 
the province—The commissioner of Oude remonstrates against it—Its condemnation by the East India Com- 
pany—Resolution of the British government to substitute the rule of the crown for that of the Company over 
India—The resolution introduced into parliament—Protest of the Company against the proposed change— 
Difficulties opposed to it in parliament—Lord John Russell's fortunate interposition—Successful progress of 
the measure—A sudden arrest upon it—Lord Ellenborough in consequence resigns office—The India bill at 
length passed—Preamble of the bill transferring the government of India to the crown—Successful continua- 
tion of the war in India—General pacification of the country promoted by the transference of rule—Royal 
proclamation to the natives of India—Lenient conditions offered by it—Difficulties in the pacification of 
Oude—Resistance of the ex Queen of Oude—The rebellion in Oude quelled by Lord Clyde—The revolt of 
India subdued. 


ETER the capture of Delhi, the great 
object of interest was the relief of 
the garrison of Lucknow, whose 
condition was every day becoming 
more perilous. Already they had 


leaders, the situation of the little garrison was 
perilous in the extreme. The neighbouring 
mosques and noblemen’s houses, which Sir 
Henry Lawrence, from a regard to religious build- 
ings and private property, had spared, although 





, endured a long and harassing | siege, 
in a which's active courage and patient endurance 
had been equally tried to the utmost; and upon 
any day, or at any hour, no alternative might be 


he was urged to destroy them, were manned by 
the enemy’s sharpshooters, who kept up an in- 
cessant fire; and as they were within pistol-shot 
of the British barricades, every part of the resi- 


left to them but surrender. We have already | dency was exposed to the muskets of about 8000 
mentioned the diligence with which the half- ; men, who discharged their volleys wherever a 
ruined building called the Muchee Bhawun had | gap was found, or a living object was visible, 
heen repaired ‘and fortified, and how necessary | Thus even the women and the children were 
it was found, almost immediately after, to undo | comparatively under fire in the recesses of the 
the work, by evacuating and blowing up the , innermost apartments, and the sick in the hos- 
fortress. ‘After the disasters of the 30th of June, | pitals were exposed to the same mischievous 
Sir Henry Lawrence, the commissioner, had found , annoyance, by which several lives were lost. 
that it would be impossible to maintain both the | Nothing could exceed the pertinacity of the 
Rhawun and the residency, and that to leave the : enemy, who surrounded the British post with 
former in the hands of the enemy would be to | batteries mounting from twenty to twenty-five 
give them the means of commanding the latter | guns, which were protected by barricades that 
defences: he therefore destroyed it, and with- | defied every attempt to silence them by mus- 


drew on the Ist of July, confining himsel€ exclu- 
nively to the residency, in the hope of maintain- 
ing it until relief arrived. But on the follow- 
ing day he was mortally wounded by the frag- 
ment of a shell that alighted in the chamber 
where he was reclining on his bed, worn out with 
anxiety and sickness. Major Banks, whom he 


ketry, and who constructed mines under the 
principal defences of the residency, by which its 
defenders were constantly in danger of being 
blown into the air. Every art of warfare which 
they had learned in the British service was 
adopted by the mutineers, who were confident 
in the thousands they could muster for the at- 


appointed his successor, was equally unfortunate, [ tack, and in the miserably limited means and 


heing killed by a musket-bullet on the 2lst of | 
July. Deprived successively of their two brave 
Vor TV. 


| aber of those who resisted. But those who 
had savh overwhelming odds to confront were 
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true to the long-established reputation of their 
countrymen ; and never in our Indian wars were 
British valour and British indomitable resolution 
more conspicuous than in the defence which this 
small party maintained against such an ocean- 
tide of opposition at Lucknow. Exposed to in- 
cessant cannonade, and the fire of musketry, they 
never lost courage: kept on the alert by con- 
tinual night alarms, in which, from the fewness of 
their numbers, all were obliged to be on the watch, 
they never allowed themselves to be surprised. 
To sleeplessness was added the nightly toil of 
moving heavy guns, repairing breaches, and other 
fatigue-duties ; but every day found them awake, 
and ready for its active calls and dangers. When 
opportunity offered, they even assumed the ag- 
gressive, and in five sorties which they succes- 
sively made, they spiked two of the enemv’s 
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heaviest guns, and blew up several of the neigh- 
bouring houses, from which the fire had been 
especially dangerous. But wofully were their 
numbers thinned, not only by the casualties of 
such a defence, but by scanty and coarse provi- 
sions, which added small-pox and cholera to the 
list of their other calamities. And what the 
while of the heroines of Lucknow? They too 
have erected for themselves an imperishable 
record, and strong men became stronger at the 
spectacle of their unfearing, uncomplaining en- 
durance. Many of them were made widows in 
the siege; and at the bedsides of the sick and 
the wounded, where every one was a Mias Night- 
ingale, they found 1n active Christian duty the 
best-sources of Christian consolation and hope. 
But human endurance, which in this instance 
seemed to be boundless, has its limits; and from 





Tut INTERIOR OF TUE ALUMBAGH NEAR Lucknow —From Lieutenant Mecham’s Siege of Lucknow 


day to day many a wistful eye had looked into 
the far distance for the expected relief, only to be 
disappointed, while the messengers whom they 
sent out for tidings never returned. At length, on 
the twenty-sixth day of the siege, the garrison 
were cheered by a letter from Havelock’s camp, in- 
forming them that the troops were on their march, 
and in five,or six days would probably reach 
them. But six days elapsed, and no aid arrived. 
They did not learn until thirty-five long days had 
passed that the relieving force, after such strenu- 
ous efforts and signal victories, had heen obliged 
to fall back upon Cawnpore. But their relief 
from Cawnpore was to issue at last, and not an 
hour later than the march could be commenced. 
At that city Sir James Outram, justly called by 
Napier the “ Bayard of India,” arrived on the 
16th of September, with the reinforcements for 
which Havelock had been so anxiously waiting; 
and although, as superior officer and chief 


commissioner of Oude, Sir James might have 
himself undertaken the relief of Lucknow, he 
chivalrously resigned the whole glory of the en- 
terprise to General Havelock, who had already 
achieved such deeds in the attempt, offering to 
accompany him as a volunteer. Thus invested 
with a mission on which his generous heart was 
£0 keenly bent, Havelock crossed the Ganges at 
the head of 2500 men, among which were the 
gallant 78th Highlanders, to whom his previous 
victories were chiefly owing, and seventeen guns. 
The enemy, after retiring at his approach, at- 
tempted, on the 21st (September), to make a stand 
at Mungalwar, but after a four hours’ fight they 
were defeated, and Havelock pressing forward, 
was within three miles of the residency of Luck- 
now, wheu on the 23d he found the enemy advan- 
tageously posted, with their left resting on the 
Alumbagh, an isolated building with gardens 
and inclosures, and their centre and right drawn 
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up behind a chain of hillocks, But the strategetic | ever. Finding it impossible, therefore, to extri- 
skill and rapid movements of General Havelock, | cate the women, children, and non-combatants, 
seconded as they were by the gallantry of Sir | General Havelock and his companions in arms 
James Outram, were again successful; the enemy 
were defeated once more; and after halting his 
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troops, that had marched three days in a heavy By OD er, 
deluge of rain, and been scantily provisioned and er! e's, 


badly lodged, the victorious commander effected 
his decisive advance upon the residency. What 
remained was a terrible march, along a road cut by 
trenches and crossed by palisades, with the houses 
loop-holed on either side of the way, and where 
progress was to be made at one step by detour- 
ing and the next by fighting, while night was . 
fast coming on; but aware of the value of every iy’ 
moment, and dreading the consequences of delay 4 if 
to the besieged, whose danger was now at the = : : 
climax, Havelock and Outram put themselves at ae iG Se ae A 
the head of the 78th Highlanders and the Feroze- } 4 
pore regiment, with which they charged and 
surmounted “every obstacle, entered the resi- 
dency, and were welcomed by a long-drawn sigh 
of relief, that was followed by shouts of almost 
delirious triumph. Deliverance had reached VENERABLE Ons charac ea a i td 
the garrison—but through what a fiery furnace 
it had come to them! No wonder that Have- | resolved to remain with them and abide the brunt 
lock himself looked back upon it with aston- | of conflict until General Sir Colin Campbell, the 
ishment, accustomed as he was to dare all but | newly appointed commander-in-chief, should be 
impossibilities, ‘Our advance,” he writes, | able effectually to relieve them. This distin- 
“was through streets of flat-roofed, loop-holed | guished hero of the Crimean war had arrived at 
houses, from which a perpetual fire was kept up, | Calcutta from England on the 14th of August; 
and thus each forming a separate fortress. To| but as he was obliged to wait the coming of 
form an adequate idea of the obstacles overcome, | reinforcements from home, it was not till the 9th 
reference must be made to the events that are , of November that he was able to set out from 
known to have occurred at Buenos Ayres and |, C'awnpore for the effectual relief of Lucknow. 
Saragossa. I am filled with surprise at the suc- | Even then, important and difficult as was the 
cess of the operation, which demanded the efforts | task, his force amounted to only 4550 men and 
of 10,000 good troops. The advantage gained | thirty-two guns. On the 12th he arrived at the 
has cost us dear. The killed, wounded, and | Alumbagh, and there his difficulties commenced, 
inissing, the latter being wounded soldiers, who, | as the residency was to be reached through the 
I much fear, some or all have fallen into the | heart of the city, where every street, house, and 
hands of a merciless foe, amounted, up to the | wall was a fortress, a march along which would 
evening of the 26th, to 535 officers and men.” | have been enough to have destioyed thrice the 
Among those who thus fell was the brave Gene- | numbers he commanded. But he had been pre- 
ral Neill, a name distinguished in this unhappy | viously informed of all the localities of the city 
war, who was killed on entering the gate leading | and suburbs, and the positions of the enemy, and 
to the Doolie Square. From the number of the | he availed himself of this knowledge by making 
fallen out of this small relieving force, an idea | a detour to the right, as Havelock had done. It 
may be formed of the importance of the object | was effected with equal success, although against 
af stake, and the earnestness of those who were | obstacles equally formidable; and, after a series 
engaged in the enterprise. of desperate skirmishes, he reached the residency , 
Though much had been done, the garrison of | on the 17th, his arrival being aided on the part 
Lucknow by this last exploit had been reinforced | of Havelock and the garrison by a sally, in which 
but not relieved. A sufficiency of troops had | the enemy was routed and the way cleared for 
arrived to lighten the labours of the overwearied | his entrance. And now to remove the women 
defenders and insure their safety for the present, | and children, the sick, wounded, and civilians, 
but not to withdraw them from the place around | for he saw that the residency must be abandoned ! 
which the coil of siege, after the momentary in- | ‘iis was a still more difficult task than to lead 
terruption, was drawn as closely and strongly as | armed men into the place. But this also was suc- 
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cessfully accomplished. By a series of masterly 
feints Sir Colin distracted the attention of the 
enemy; and while he kept them massed together 
in the expectation of an immediate attack, he 
quietly removed the helpless during the after- 
noon and night of the 19th, along a line of posts 
which he formed on the left rear of his position, 
and conveyed them in safety to Dilkoosha, a 
palace belonging to the Kings of Oude, after 
which the troops of the garrison followed on the 
22d, and all reached Dilkoosha in safety, with- 
out the loss of a man. In like manner the whole 
of the treasure and all the European guns were 
carried off in safety. So completely the while was 
the enemy deceived, that their fire was kept up 
on the old British positions many hours after 
they had been abandoned. Altogether it was 
one of the most masterly retreats under trying 
disadvantages which the history of modern war- 
fare has on record. Only one event occurred to 
mar the joy of the rescued, and this was the 
death of the brave Havelock, who expired at 
Dilkoosha on the 24th, by an attack of dysentery, 
under which his enfeebled frame, worn out with | 
such excessive exertions, rapidly sunk. Undis- 
tinguished during a long course of military ser- 
vice since 1815, except among his friends, who 
knew him to be a master of strategy in all its 
branches, he had no sooner attained a separate 
command, and found his right sphere of action, 
than he crowded within little more than two 
short months such a series of victories as would 
have sufficed for a lifetime, and made any com- 
mander illustrious. In that brief period he com- 
bined the rapidity of Napoleon with the caution | 
and foresight of Wellington, and upon his own 
limited field was as successful as either, while 
the tidings of his victories, which reached home | 
in rapid succession, made all men wonder who 
this new hero was, and why he had been neglected 
40 long. The queen created him a baronet, but 
it was three days after he had expired at Dil- 
koosha, and thus the wreath that should have 
decked his brow could only be planted on his 
grave. 
Sir Colin Campbell was now in full retreat to 
Cawnpore, where the ladies, children, and civi- 
lians, a helpless band of 2000 souls, might be left 
in safety before further military operations could 
be undertaken; and he had reached Bunnee on 
the evening of the 27th November, when he heard 
a heavy firing in the direction of Cawnpore, for 
which he could not account, as he had received 
no news from that quarter for several days. But 
there a desperate battle was going on, and the Bri- 
tish arms were in danger. During the absence of 
Sir Colin, General Windham occupied the mili- 
tary cantonments which lay to the south of that 
city; but on learning that the GwaHor contingent | 
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of rebels were advancing to attack it on the north, 
he marched on the 26th to encounter them before 
they could reach Cawnpore, and found them 
drawn up on the opposite bank of the Pandoo 
Nuddee, the bed of which river was at that time 
dry. The disparity between the two armies was 
alarming, for while General Windham’s force 
consisted of only 1200 infantry, 100 cavalry, and 
eight guns, the rebels were about 25,000 men, 
well provided with artillery. They were gallantly 
charged, and their advanced troops were driven 
back; but on their main body coming up, Gene- 
ral Windham retired his troops to the canal. 
On the following day the rebels commenced the 
attack with a heavy cannonade, that was kept up 
for five hours, under which the British were 
obliged to withdraw to their entrenchments after 
severe loss, while their tents and camp stores, 
which they were compelled to leave behind them, 
were burned by the enemy. It was this firing 
that arrested the attention of Sir Colin Campbell, 
and surmising that General Windham was at- 
tacked, he hurried forward to the rescue. On 
reaching the scene of conflict in the evening, he 
found the British shut up within their entrench- 
ments, and the rebels in possession of the city. 
It was necessary to dislodge them; but before 
the attempt could be made, the helpless survivors 
of Lucknow under his charge had to be conveyed 
across the Ganges by a single bridge which the 
enemy had not destroyed, and it was not until the 
30th that the last cart had crossed the bridge, 
while two or three days more were spent in 
having them safely forwarded to Allahabad. He 
was now in readiness for the fight; but his arrival 
had made the enemy cautious, and it was not until 
they had been reinforced by the rebels of Oude 
and the followers of Nana Sahib that they ven- 
tured, on the 6th of December, to make a decisive 
stand. But they were effectually beaten, with the 
loss of all their guns and ammunition, and where- 
ever they attempted to rally they were met by Bri- 
tish detachments, and so thoroughly routed and 
dispersed, that this Gwalior contingent as an army 
could no longer be found. Nor did Nana Sahib, 
who had sent reinforcements to the rebels, escape 
a merited chastisement; for troops were sent to 
Bhitoor who destroyed all his remaining property, 
discovered and seized his treasures which were 
concealed in the wells, and soon left him too poor 
to continue long his rebellion with any hope of 
success. While one powerful rebel chief was 
thus reduced to comparative helplessness, our 
government in India had obtained an effective 
ally in Maharajah Jung Bahadoor, the prime 
minister of the King of Nepaul. This prince 
having offered his aid to the governor-general, 
which was gladly accepted, crossed the frontier 
with 10,000 Ghoorkas, among the most warlike 
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of the population of India, and in his advance 
he, on the Juanpore frontier, twice encountered 
und defeated a rebel army. He then, at the close 
of the year, established himself at Goruckpore, to 
check the rebels of Lucknow in any attempt they 
might make in an easterly direction after Sir 
Colin Campbell should have driven them from 
the city, an event which was anticipated as likely 
soon to take place. Indeed, all fear and fore- 
boding as to the result of the Indian mutiny was 
now at an end. Reinforcements had been sent 
from Britain in such numbers that no native 
army could conf: ont them successfully in the field; 
the British soldiers were confident im the valour 
and skill of their well-tried illustrious leader, 
while the rebels were so daunted by repeated 
defeats, that their courage and confidence were 
on the wane. The revolt was now in a great 
measure confined to Rohileund, to the teritory 
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between Agra and Allahabad, to Bundelcund, and 
to Oude, while the great metropolis of the insur- 
rection after the fall of Delhi was the populous, 
warlike, and strougly-fortified city of Lucknow. 
To strike a mortal blow, therefore, at the head 
of the evil, by the final conquest of this place, was 
the aim of the commander-in-chief after he had 
effected the liberation of the garrison. 

All being in readiness for this important enter- 
prise, Sir Colin Campbell commenced operations 
by sending forward two regiments on the Ist of 
January, 1858, to prevent the rebels from destroy- 
ing an iron suspensiou-bridge across the river 
Kallee Nuddee. He then commenced his own 
march two days after to Futtehghur, where he 
remained till the lst of February, restoring order 
in the disaffected districts of the Doab, after 
which he proceeded to Cawnpore, for the purpose 
of crossing the Ganges at that place; and to clear 


CHutTrur Munzit Patacr, Lucknow —From a photograph engraved in the Illustrated Times 


his line of march, strong detachments were sent 
forward, by one of which, commanded by General 
Franks, a brilliant victory was gained over an 
army of rebels 21,000 strong, who were encoun- 
tered and completely scattered at Badshahgunge, 
about two miles from Sultanpore. On the 5th 
of March Sir Colin was before Lucknow with 
lis whole force collected, and his siege train 
brought up, the right of his line resting on 
Bibiapore and the Goomtee river, and his left 
stretching towards the Alumbagh. With such a 
force a8 was now arrayed against the devoted 
city, the issue could not long be doubtful. On 
the 9th the attack commenced, and by the 21st 
all the strong defences of Lucknow were stormed 
and won; the rebels were fleeing in every direc- 
tion, and a scene followed such as only a rich 
eastern city could exhibit, when a large portion 


of the victors are barbarians inflamed with the 
feelings of hatred, avarice, and revenge. It 
was now the hour of triumph for the Asiatic 
allies of the British, and they did not neglect 
the opportunity. “Those stately buildings,” says 
an eye-witness, “which had never before been 
entered by European foot, except by a com- 
missioner of Oude on a state day, were now 
open to the common soldier and to the poorest 
camp follower of our army. How their splen- 
dours vanished like snow in sunshine! The 
destruction around one, the shouting, the amash- 
ing noises, the yells of the Sikhs and natives, 
were oppressive.” After a painful description 
of the spectacle, the writer adds, “ It was late in 
the evening when we returned to camp, through 
roado thronged with at least 20,000 camp fol- 
lowers, all stiggeriug under loads of plunder— 
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the most extraoidinary and indescribable spec- 
tacle I ever beheld—coolies, syces, kitmutgars, 
dhooly-bearers, Sikhs, grass-cutters, a flood of 
men covered with clothing not their own, carry- 
ing on heads and shoulders looking-glasses, mir- 
rors, pictures, brass pots, swords, firelocks, rich 
shawls, scarfs, embroidered dresses, all the ‘loot’ 
of ransacked palaces. The noise, the dust, the 
shouting, the excitement were almost beyond 
endurance. Lucknow was borne away piece- 
meal to camp, and the wild Ghoorkas and Sikhs, 
with open mouths and glaring eyes, burning 
with haste tu get rich, were contending fiercely 
against the current, as they sought to get to the 
sources of such unexpected wealth.” On the 
whole, it seems to have been but a renewal of 
the capture and sacking of Jerusalem, Babylon, 
or Nineveh, as they were exhibited nearly 3000 
years ago, when war was comparatively young, 
and the passions of men at the wildest. How 
unfortunate it was for the British that the 
necessity of their position should have united 
them with such allies, and made them in some 
measure responsible for their deeds! 

In noticing the leading events of this war, it 
would be unpardonable to omit the campaign 
that was carrying on in Central India by Sir 
Hugh Rose, at the lead of the Malwah or Ner- 
budda field force of about 6000 men, of which 
2500 were British. At the end of January Sir 
Hugh captured Ratghur, situated on a pear- 
shaped hill, and surrounded with precipices, ex- 
cept at the narrowest part, by which, however, 
the access was very difficult. Although one, of 
the strongest forts in Central India, its difficul- 
ties were surinounted and the walls stormed in 
three days, and such of the rebels as escaped 
were obliged to use ropes to aid their descent 
down the rocks. He then advanced to the relief 
of Saugor, where an European garrison and about 
a hundred women and children had been closely 
besieged for more than half a year; and on his 
arrival the enemy were glad to raise the siege 
Soon after, the Garakota fort, situated between 
the Giddaree and the Sonar rivers, yielded almost 
without a blow, although it was so strong that 
it might have withstood a siege for months 
against the whole assailing force. Sir Hugh 
Rose having thus dislodged the rebels from their 
inost available defeuces, commenced at the end of 
February his march upon Jhansi, on the way to 
which there was a mountain-ridge with three 
passes, that formed the means of a military ad- 
vance upon Jhansi. Judging that of these three 
Sir Hugh would select the pass of Narut, the 
most difficult of them all for his march, as the 
one least apt to be guarded, the rebels had barri- 
eaded and blocked it up with masses of rock, 
and stationed in it the Rajah of Banpore, with a 
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force of 8000 or 10,000 men, But Sir Hugh, 
making merely a feint of attack upon the Narut, 
threw his real advance on the 3d of March upon 
the pass of Nudinpore, where an entrance he 
knew was most practicable, although the enemy 
occupied it in considerable force. The rebel 
sepoys who lined it were driven from their 
shelters and through the gorge into the village 
of Nudinpore, which they had fortified, and 
where they attempted to make a final stand, but 
they were soon compelled to flee from it to the 
jungle; after this the forts of the passes were 
speedily taken, and Sir Hugh Rose was maater 
of the whole country between Saugor and Jhansi, 
to the east of the Betwa river. 

The attack of Jhansi itself was now the great 
object of enterprise. It was the richest city in 
Central India, and one of the most culpable in 
the massacres and plunders of the rebellion, so 
that there was scarcely a house in which there 
was not some booty that had been taken from 
the English. Its fortress also was strong, not 
only by its natural position, but the resources of 
art; and its walls, which were built of granite, 
from sixteen to twenty feet in thickness, were 
well embrasured for cannon and loop-holed for 
musketry, while the place was defended by a 
garrison of 12,000 men, headed by a fearless 
virago, the Ranee of Jhansi. Altogether, the 
siege was one of the most desperate undertak- 
ings of the war; but the capture of fort and city 
was certain to be followed by the downfall of 
the rebellion in Central India. Seven flying 
camps of cavalry were established round the 
city, which was about four miles and a half in 
circumference; and as the fort could only be 
breached froin the south, where it was strongly 
fortified by a ditch, mound, and wall, batteries 
were erected against this quarter, and a heavy 
cannonade opened upon it on the 21st of March. 
But desperate was the resistance of the men of 
Jhansi, who were conscious of their crimnes, and 
apprehensive of a just retribution. By the 30th 
of Murch the defences both of city and fort were 
dismantled by the British artillery, but as the 
ammunition of the besiegers was running short, 
they resolved to attempt Jhansi by escalade. 
The assault was made on the 2d of April, and 
the city was successfully entered by two storm- 
ing columns, who fought their way through every 
obstacle until they met and were concentrated 
in the palace. “This was not effected,” savas 
Sir Hugh Rose in his graphic description of 
the siege, “without bloody, often hand-to-hand 
combats. One of the most remarkable of them 
was between detachments of her majesty’s 85th 
regiment and 3d Europeans, and thirty or forty 
Velaitie sowurs, the body-guard of the Ranee, in 
the palace stables under the fire of the fort. The 
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sowars, full of opium, defended their stables, 
firing with matchlocks and pistols from the 
windows and loop-holes, and cutting with their 
tulwars, and from behind the doors, When 
driven in they retreated behind their horses, still 
firing, or fighting with their swords in both hands, 
till they were shot or bayoneted, struggling even 
when dying on the ground to strike again. A 
party of them remained in a room off the stables, 
which were on fire, till they were half burned: 
their clothes in flames, they rushed out, hacking 
at their assailants, and guarding their heads with 
their shields.” Such frantic deeds of despairing 
resistance, of which the foregoing is a specimen, 
were multiplied over the streets and buildings of 
Jhansi before it was taken; and it was well that 
there was nothing less than the utmost of British 
courage and firmness to confront them. When 
ull was hopeless both for city and fortress, the 
Ranee gave the signal for flight, by mounting a 
gray horse, and making off with only four atten- 
dants, with a body of British cavalry in full 
pursuit; and on the night after, the rebels fled 
from the fort, leaving it wholly defenceless, but 
not until they had lost 5000 men in the siege 
and storm. The city was treated with more 
humanity than it had deserved or expected, and 
the British soldiers, after the storm had ceased, 
were to be seen everywhere sharing their rations 
of food with the wives and children of those who 
had been the murderers of their countrymen. 
After the fall of Jhansi, the capture of Calpee 
was the next enterprise to be attempted, and Sir 
Hugh Rose, directing his march in this direction, 
encamped at Golowlie, on the Jumna, about three 
miles from Calpee, where he was attacked on the 
22d of May by the rebels, who advanced upon 
him with great spirit and confidence; but after 
0 hard fight their left wing gave way, and their 
whole army was put to the rout. On the fol- 
lowing day he commenced an attack upon Calpee, 
in the form of a regular siege, expecting a stout 
resistance; but after firing a few shots, the enemy 
took fright and fled from the town, leaving it in 
the hands of the British, who there discovered 
a subterranean magazine containing an immense 
quantity of gunpowder and cannon, which had 
been stored for the maintenance of the rebellion. 
Besides these successes, other victories which had 
been gained by Generals Roberts and Whitlock 
made Sir Hugh Rose imagine that Central India 
was now completely cleared of the rebels, and 
that there would be no further occasion for the 
services of his troors iu that quarter. This he 
announced to them in a farewell address, in 
which he complimented them on their gallant 
meritorious services during the arduous cam- 
paign. But his hopes were premature, for the 
war was not yet ended: the leader of the rebels 
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at Calpee, whose name was Tantia Topee, had 
retreated before the fall of the town, and in him 
the British found the ablest and most imprac- 
ticable of all the chiefs of the rebellion. He re- 
tired to Gwalior, the capital of Scindia, whose 
troops he persuaded to fraternize with the rebels; 
and when the fugitives of Calpee fied, they 
joined these new allies, and drove Scindia from 
his capital to the British cantonments at Agra, 
after which they placed Rao Sahib, a nephew of 
Nana Sahib, upon the throne of Gwalior. These 
events called Sir Hugh Rose again into the field; 
but before his arrival, the principal rebels and 
Tantia Topee had left Gwalior, taking with them 
all the treasure they could find, and leaving the 
Ranee of Jhansi to abide the encounter, at the 
head of her rebels of Calpee and the mutineers 
of the troops of Scindia. Sir Hugh found them 
occupying the Moorar cantonment in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gwalior, dislodged and defeated 
them, and drove them in headlong flight into the 
capital. On the 19th of June, the rebels rallied 
upon a range of heights in front of the town, 
being headed by the Ranee of Jhansi, who was 
dressed in male attire, and fought gallantly like 
a common soldier; but they were defeated with 
the loss of twenty-seven guns, and also of their 
brave Amazonian leader, who is supposed to have 
fallen in the battle, as she never afterwards ap- 
peared. Scindia was thus restored to his capital 
and throne, and the rebellion in Central India 
being now at an end, the troops of Sir Hugh Rose 
were parted into garrisons for Jhansi, Gwalior, 
and other parts of the country. 

With the fall of Lucknow, its capital, the king- 
dom of Oude might be considered as disarmed; 
and it now became necessary to determinethe line 
of policy that wasto befollowed out in the govern- 
ment of this dangerous and rebellious province. 
This was soon announced by Lord Canning, the 
governor-general, then at Allahabad, in a pro- 
clamation which he issued on the 3d of March. 
His first object, he declared, would be to reward 
those who had been steadfast in their allegiance, 
and who had aided and supported the British 
authority; and after this, the nature of the re- 
ward was announced, and the persons who were 
to enjoy it. Six talookdars (land-owners) of 
Oude, including two rajahs, were named, and it 
was declared that these were henceforward to 
be the sole hereditary proprietors of the lands 
which they held when the province came under 
British rule, with such additional rewards as the 
government should judge fit to confer upon them 
—but that with these exceptions, the proprietary 
right in the soil of the province was confiscated 
to the British government, to be disposed of 
acconling to its own judgment. To those talook- 
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who should make submission to the chief com- 
missioner of Oude, surrendering their arms to 
him and obeying his orders, an indemnity from 
punishment should be granted, provided that 
their hands were unstained with English blood 
murderously shed; but for any further indulgence 
they must throw themselves upon the justice and 
mercy of the British government. Those among 
them who should promptly come forward and sup- 
port the chief commissioner in the restoration of 
peace and order, were to have their claims of 
restitution to their rights liberally considered; 
but those who had participated in the murder 
of Englishmen and Englishwomen were to be 
excluded from all mercy. Such was the procla- 
mation sent to Sir James Outram, the chief com- 
missioner, who neither relished its terms nor the 
ungracious power with which it invested him, 
and he lost no time in writing from his camp at 
Chinhut to Lord Canning, remonstrating upon 
the impolicy of the measure. There were not, 
he declared, a dozen chiefs and landholders who 
had not participated in the rebellion; and those 
who were thus to be summarily dispossessed 
would betake themselves to their domains, and 
continue their resistance. Hitherto, he alleged, 
they had been most unjustly treated under our 
settlement operations, and hence, when the re- 
bellion was at its height, and their country over- 
run by the rebel soldiery, they had made common 
cause with the insurgents; and this being the case, 
they ought now to be treated rather as honour- 
able enemies than as rebels. These, and other 
such considerations, were urged by Sir James 
Outram, but with little effect, for although Lord 
Canning added a short clause more definite in its 
promises of restitution to those who should give 
their aid in the establishment of peace and order, 
no abatement was made to the right of wholesale 
confiscation, and the punishment of general dis- 
possession. 

Had these resolutions been adopted at an 
earlier period, and when the progress of our In- 
dian conquest was in full career, they might have 
been passed without question and acted on 
without scruple. But now the case was differ- 
ent. We had almost lost our hold of India, and 
this by the severity of our rule, originating in 
over-confidence in our power. Such was the 
general feeling at home when tidings of this 
widely-spread and all but universal rebellion in 
our eastern empire had arrived in England; and 
while reports followed of the victories which our 
arms were achieving in the East, the popular 
triumph was accompanied with the surmise that 
the rebellion had been provoked, and that justice 
must be done to India. This was manifested 
even in the India House, when the original draft 
of Lord Canning’s proclamation had arrived; and 
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a despatch, in the form of a letter from the secret 
committee of the court of directors of the Com- 
pany, was sent to his lordship, animadverting 
upon his resolutions, and enjoining their mitiga- 
tion. We had annexed the kingdom of Oude to 
our own dominion without just canse, and not- 
withstanding its past services and fidelity to our 
alliance; we had deprived it of its king, and 
imposed upon it our own rule, and administered 
its revenues, without regard to those whom the 
change had reduced from wealth and distinction 
to utter destitution. Under these circumstances 
the hostilities carried on in Oude had rather the 
character of a legitimate war than that of rebel- 
lion, and its people were to be regarded rather 
with indulgent consideration, “than made the 
objects of a penalty exceeding in extent and 
in severity almost any which has been recorded 
in history as inflicted upon a subdued nation.” 
And in conclusion they added, “ We desire that 
you will mitigate in practice the stringent severity 
of the decree of confiscation you have issued 
against the landholders of Oude. We desire to 
see British authority in India rest upon the 
willing obedience of a contented people: there 
cannot be contentment where there is general 
confiscation.” 

But the days of the Company itself were 
already numbered, and this humane appeal was 
a graceful close to its existence. The great sub- 
ject of importance in parliament during the ses- 
sion of 1858 was the suppression of the rebellion 
in India, and the means of retaining the country 
under our rule, and for this even the important 
question of parliamentary reform was postponed. 
The consideration of the re-settlement and better 
government of India was brought forward by a 
motion from Mr. Vernon Smith, the president of 
the board of control, for leave to bring in a bill 
“for enabling the East India Company to raise 
money in the United Kingdom for the service 
of the government of India.” And then followed 
the question asked by Mr. T. Baring, “ What 
was the government of India?” “The East 
India Company,” he added “ was supposed to be 
a dying body; who then was to have the control 
over the money? The house ought to understand 
who was to raise the money, and who were to 
spend it. If the government of India were to 
be vested in the crown, India should have the 
benefit of the credit of this country.” The bill, 
reducing the loan from£10,000,000 to £8,000,000, 
was passed, but still the questions were asked, 
“What was the security? What were the future 
liabilities of the consolidated fund in regard to 
the finances of India?” 

As it was now certain that measures were 
about to be introduced by ministers for altering 
the form of government in India, the Company 
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drew up a long, elaborate, and able petition to 
parliament, setting forth its past services and 
exertions for the benefit of India and the empire 
at large, and deprecating the withdawal of their 
powers, and the transference of their rule into 
other hands. It was presented by Earl Grey to 
the House of Lords, and by Mr. Baring to the 
House of Commons; but notwithstanding their 
appeals in its behalf, Lord Palmerston introduced 
on the 12th of February the government scheme 
for the new administration of Indian rule. 
Against it Mr. Baring moved an amendment, 
that “it is not at present expedient to legislate 
for the government of India.” Of the debate 
itself upon so important a subject, and in which 
the personal interests of so many were at stake, 
it would be impossible to give within our limited 
range even a bare epitome, ranging as the argu- 
ments did not only over the abstract merits of 
the question, but the whole history of the admin- 
istration of the Company in India from its com- 
mencement to the present hour. After the debate 
had been twice adjourned, the amendment on 
the 18th was negatived by 318 to 173. In con- 
sequence of the downfall of the Palmerston ad- 
ministration, and the formation of a new govern- 
ment under the Earl of Derby, the progress of 
the question experienced a short delay; but on 
the 26th of March it was introduced as “the In- 
dia bill No. 2, for the transfer of the govern- 
ment of India from the East India Company to 


the crown,” the bill of Lord Palmerston, which | responsible ministers of the crown.” 


was not yet abandoned, being described as No. 1. 
The bill No. 2 was introduced by Mr. Disraeli, 
the new chancellor of the exchequer. But dur- 
ing the adjournment for the Easter recess, this 
new bill was closely scrutinized, and with such 
general reprobation, that there was no hope of 
its passing into law, at least without conside- 
rable alteration. The influence of the govern- 
ment was also felt to be so seriously damaged 
by this failure, that it was thought they could 
not meet parliament again upon the subject ex- 
cept under a serious disadvantage. But from this 
dilemma they were so adroitly relieved by Lord 
John Russell, that it was supposed his interposi- 
tion was the result of-a preconcerted design. As 
soon as the chancellor of exchequer had made 
his statement at the re-assembling of the house, 
announcing among other things that the second 
reading of the India bill would be proposed as 
soon as possible after the budget, Lord John an- 
nounced his proposal :—it was, that they should 
not proceed at once with the India bill of the 
government, nor with the rival bill of Lord Pal- 
merston, but to take resolutions in a committee 
of the whole house, and thus practically to obtain 
a consultation between the queen’s ministers and 
the House of Commons on the principles of the 
Vou. TV. 
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future government of India. The proposal was 
eagerly accepted by the ministers, and by none 
more gladly than Mr. Disraeli himself, who a few 
days afterwards laid on the table of the House 
of Commons a set of propositions which were to 
be moved in the shape of resolutions. 

The settlement of the question being thus sim- 
plified, the chancellor of the exchequer moved on 
the 26th of April that the house on the 30th should 
resolve itself into a committee, to consider the 
foregoing resolutions. This was agreed to; but 
on that day, when the house had resolved itself 
into a committee, Lord H. Vane moved a resolu- 
tion, “that the change of circumstances since the 
first proposal by her majesty’s late advisers to 
transfer the government of India from the East 
India Company to the crown, renders it inexpe- 
dient to proceed further with legislation on the 
subject during the present session.” But so little 
was the idea of further delay relished, that the 
motion of his lordship was negatived by 447 to 37. 
The chancellor of the exchequer then moved the 
first resolution, that “it is expedient to transfer 
the government of India to the crown,” which was 
agreed to without a division. The second resolu- 
tion, which affirmed the expediency of providing 
that “her majesty should have and perform the 
power and duties relating to the government 
of India by one of her principal secretaries of 
state,” was also agreed to, merely substituting 
in lieu of the last phrase, the words, “one of the 
All at once, 
however, a crisis occurred which threatened not 
only to scatter the India bill to the winds, but 
to unseat Lord Derby’s cabinet. Early in May, 
a copy of Lord Canning’s proclamation to the 
inhabitants of Oude was published, and this was 
quickly followed by the publication of the con- 
demnatory letter addressed by Lord Ellen- 
borough, the president of the board of control, to 
the governor-general. But the most awkward 
part of the case was, that while the proclamation 
was presented entire to the House of Comnions, 
it was given with some omissions to the lords. 
Lord Elienborough explained the causes of this 
discrepancy as originating in mere accident, but 
neither parliament nor the public would be so 
answered; and harsh as Lord Canning’s measures 
had been in the Oude affair, it was thought that 
the censures passed upon them by Lord Ellen- 
borough had been harsher still. They had not 
only condemned a public man absent at a post 
of great responsibility, and under circumstances 
of no common difficulty and peril, but by their 
publication of both documents had prejudiced 
the question, and endangered the administration, 
who would be thought to have sanctioned this 
act of their colleague. Under such circum- 
atances, Lord Eienborough made what expiation 
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he could by resigning office. Even this self-de- | Lucknow rebels had retired. 


voted sacrifice, however, was insufficient to allay 
the storm which continued to rage in parliament 
till the Whitsuntide recess, and from which, not 
only a change of ministry was apprehended, but 
a reconstruction of parties, or even a dissolution 
of parliament. But the agitators themselves be- 
came at last ashamed of the form the discussion 
had assumed, by which the subject was narrowed 
to the case of the province of Oude and the in- 
discreet act of Lord Ellenborough, and the ques- 
tion resumed its original aspect on the 7th of 
June when the parliament had re-assembled. 

In the foregoing sketch, enough has been stated 
to show the difficulty with which the settlement 
of this important subject was attended. We 
cannot even advert to the discussions that fol- 
lowed, in which every step was followed by a 
pause or a conflict: all this was only commensu- 
rate with the importance of the great question 
of the future government of our Indian empire, 
in which so many mistakes were to be amended 
and so many evils redressed. It was felt that 
upon the issue our dominion of the East was to 
be permanently established—that by a single 
blunder it might be lost to us for ever. The 
India bill finally passed the House of Commons 
on the 8th of July, and that of the lords on the 
23d, and received the assent of the crown on 
August 2d, the last day of the session. There 
is a solemnity and vastness of meaning iu the 
simple words by which the transfer is announced 
in the first clause of the bill, to which the gran- 
deur of the decrees of the Roman senate can pre- 
sent no parallel :-— 

“The government of the territories now in the 
possession or under the government of the East 
India Company, and all the powers in relation 
to government vested in or exercised by the said 
Company, in trust for her majesty, shall cease to 
be vested in or exercised by the said Company, 
and all territories in the possession ur under the 
government of the said Company, and all rights 
vested, or which, if this act had not been passed, 
might have been exercised by the said Company 
in relation to any territories, shall become vested 
in her majesty, and be exercised in her name; 
and for the purposes of this act, India shall 
mean the territories vested in her majesty as 
aforesaid, and all territories which may become 
vested in her majesty by virtue of any such 
rights as aforesaid.” 

While these discussions were going on in the 
British parliament, the progress of the war in 
India was such as promised both a speedy and 
successful termination. A strong garrison was 
left in Lucknow to control the city and its 
neighbourhood, while a campaign was opened 
against the district of Rohilcund, to which the 
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Every fort that 
was assailed by the British was taken, and every 
enemy in the field put to the rout—and hence the 
little interest that belongs to the narrative of this 
closing portion of the war. Itreminds us of the 
monotony of the Roman armies, every advance 
of which was a conquest, and every battle a 
victory, and where a chance incident of defeat 
or disaster is welcomed by the reader as a change 
and a relief. In all these proceedings, also, were 
to be recognized the masterly intellect and mili- 
tary skill of Sir Colin Campbell, who directed 
each movement, and who, for his able services, 
was raised to the peerage by the title of Lord 
Clyde. The progress towards a general pacifica- 
tion was likewise promoted by the transference 
of the government of India to the British crown, 
and the natives were induced to reverence a 
sovereign power, more especially when aggran- 
dized by remoteness and invisibility, in prefer- 
ence to the authority of men who were present, 
and known to be subjects like themselves. 
Accordingly, when a royal proclamation, which 
was transmitted to India, was published by the 
governor-general on the Ist of November, it 
called forth several native addresses to the queen, 
expressive of their loyalty and attachment. 

In this proclamation it was announced to the 
native princes of India, that all engagements 
which had been made with them by the Com- 
pany would be scrupulously maintained and ful- 
filled; that no extension of territorial possession 
was sought; and that no aggression upon it should 
be tolerated, or encroachment upon that of others 
sanctioned. It held itself bound to the natives 
of our Indian territories by the same obligations 
of duty which bound it to all the other subjects 
of the British empire. Upon the important sub- 
ject of religion, in which the rebellion had origi- 
nated, the declaration was explicit: “Firmly 
relying: ourselves on the truth of Christianity, 
and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of 
religion, we disclaim alike the right and the 
desire to impose our convictions on any of our 
subjects. We declare it to be our royal will and 
pleasure that none be in anywise favoured, none 
molested or disquieted by reason of their religious 
faith or observances, but that all shall alike en- 
joy the equal and impartial protection of the 
law; and we do strictly charge and enjoin all 
those who may be in authority under us, that 
they abstain from all interference with the re- 
ligious belief or worship of any of our subjects, 
on pain of our highest displeasure.” It was 
added, that all of whatever race or creed were 
to be freely and impartially admitted to such 
offices in her majesty’s service as they were 
qualified to hold. Those who inherited lands 
were to be protected in all rights connected there- 
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with, subject to the equitable demands of the 
state; and in framing and administering the law, 
due regard was to be paid to the ancient rights, 
usages, and customs of India. With regard to 
the late rebellion, a general pardon was granted 
for past offences, except to those who had taken 
part in the murder of British subjects, or who 
had given asylum to murderers, knowing them 
to be such, or who may have acted as leaders or 
instigators in revolt; but in apportioning the 
penalty due to such persons, full consideration 
should be given to the circumstances under which 
they had been tempted from their allegiance. 
To all others still in arms against the government, 
an unconditional pardon, amnesty, and oblivion 
was promised, on their return to their homes and 
peaceful pursuits, and compliance with these 
conditions before the Ist day of January next. 
Having thus dealt with present difficulties and 
offences in the spirit of peace and conciliation, 
the proclamation thus announced the purposes 
of the new change of rule : “ When, by the bless- 
ing of Providence, internal tranquillity shall be 
restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the 
peaceful industry of India, to promote works of 
public utility and improvement, and to adminis- 
ter its government for the benefit of all our 
subjects resident therein. In their prosperity 
will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and in their gratitude our best reward. 
And may the God of all power grant to us, and 
to those in authority under us, strength to carry 
out these our wishes for the good of our people.” 
The chief difficulty that still remained was 
the pacification of Oude, without which our gov- 
ernment of India could not be fully re-estab- 
lished; and to effect this, such decisive measures 
were adopted, as could only be justified by the 
necessity of the case, and the warlike dangerous 
spirit of the people. A proclamation was issued 
by Mr. Montgomery, who had been appointed 
chief commissioner of Oude, ordering that all 
talookdars, zemindars, and native inhabitants of 
the province should deliver up to the servants 
of government at the nearest police station, 
within one month from that date, all their can- 
non, firearms, weapons, and ammunition, under 
pain of fine and imprisonment for one year, with 
flogging; and if a landholder, of the confiscation 
of his lands.” The next step was to suppress the 
rebels who were still in the field, which was no 
such easy achievement, for they had made Oude 
their place of shelter and rallying point for their 
final stand, and were likely to defend it with the 
fierceness of despair. They had also for one of 
their chief leaders, the ex-queen of Oude, a 
woman of fearless courage and unyielding spirit, 
‘who issued a counter-proclamation to the people, 
warning them not to trust the promises of the 
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British government, and analyzing the proclama- 
tion of our sovereign, paragraph by paragraph, 
with all the shrewdness and caustic severity of 
well-practised literary reviewer. The winter 
campaign was opened in November, and the 
Oude chieftains surrendered their hill-forts, or 
were driven from them after a short and useless 
resistance. One of these forts was Shunker- 
pore, which Bainie Madhoo, an insurgent chief, 
held out against the approach of Lord Clyde 
The commander-in-chief ordered him to surren- 
der unconditionally, promising that in this case 
he should have no cause to repent of his submis- 
sion; and to this, Bainie Madhoo returned for 
answer the following curious proposal :—“ If the 
government will continue the settlement with 
me, I will turn out my father. He is on the 
part of Birjies Kuddr, but I am loyal to the 
British government, and I do not wish to be 
ruined for@y father’s sake.” In justice however 
it must be owned, that this unfilial tender was 
only a feint, for on the following night the chief 
abandoned the fort with all his followers, and 
outstripped the pursuit that was sent after him. 
This unexpected surrender of the fort of 
Shunkerpore, for the reduction of which the 
whole British force had been concentrated, 
enabled Lord Clyde to separate his army into 
divisions for the prosecution of the war on every 
side; and such success attended all his operations, 
that the rebels, everywhere beaten, had no re- 
source except to surrender, or betake themselves 
to the hills of Nepaul, where little else than a 
churlish welcome and precarious shelter awaited 
them. Thither Nana Sahib was driven after a 
ruinous defeat, to become an outcast and a hunted 
fugitive; and to this quarter also his brother, 
Bala Rao, betook himself, after attempting a 
final stand, in which his troops were beaten and 
dispersed, almost without resistance. Thus, with 
the close of tlie year, the rebellion in Oude, its last 
stronghold, had terminated, and an army, origi- 
nally numbering 150,000, been routed and dis- 
persed with comparatively little loss to the vic- 
tors. Resistance indeed continued to be made, 
but it was the hopeless resistance of broken bands 
and fugitive chiefs, lurking among the fastnesses 
of Nepaul, beyond the British dominions, and 
urged by hunger or revenge; and with every 
attempt their numbers were diminished and 
their range circumscribed, so that what had 
lately been armies, were little more than troops 
of brigands, whose outrages the nearest military 
station was strong enough to suppress. The 
British empire was re-established in India upon 
a basis more august and imposing than before; 
let us hope that it will also prove more authori- 
tative and enduring, and that the change from the 
rule of a Company to that of the sovereign, will 
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be conjoined with that parental solicitude and | thralls and aliens, but British subjects in reality 
clemency on the one side, which is the source of | as well as in name. May the cruelties of con- 
loyalty and filial affection on the other. May | quest and the iniquities of usurpation be cancelled 
the people of Hindoostan be no longer mere | and forgot in a happy futurity for India! 
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means of displaying their own weight and im- 
portance, which had hitherto been too little re- 
cognized. In 1834, therefore, the conflict com. 
menced, by numerous petitions from different 
bodies of dissenters to parliament against the 
exclusive privileges of the church, and praying 
for its total dis-establishment. But so bold a de- 
mand was premature; it roused the whole church 
party into alarm and active opposition, and such 
a shower of counter-petitions in favour of the 
church succeeded, that dissenterism was out-voted 
and silenced. It was only, however, that the 
mode of onset should be exchanged for others less 
obtrusive; and the next attempt was against the 
dignitaries of the church, who were to be deprived 
of their power in the state and their place in 
parliament. The great fabric of the national 
church was thus to be displaced stone by stone, 
instead of being thrown down by a single attack. 
This mode of eversion was commenced in the 
same year by a motion of Mr. Rippon in the 
House of Commons, “to relieve the archbishops 
and bishops of the Established church from their 
legislative and judicial duties in the House of 
Peers.” It was a gentle, unsuspected approach 
to the full measure of dis-establishment; and 
although it was out-voted by 125 against 58, yet 
the largeness of the minority was full of promise 
to the assailants, and encouraged them to go 
onward in their warfare. 

Another ground of umbrage with the dissent- 
ers, was the exclusive possession which the Es- 
tablished church maintained in the universities, 
in which none of their party, however learned, 
could compete for the literary distinctions they 
had merited, without subscribing their adher- 
ence to the Establishment. The removal of this 
disqualifying distinction was the next attempt 
of the dissenters, who got up numerous petitions 
for the removal of the test requiring them to 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles before they could 
take degrees in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. As they had a considerable party 
within the colleges themselves, they endeavoured 
to have their application backed by petitions 
to the same effect from the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; and they were so successful that 
from the latter a petition subscribed by sixty-three 
graduates and oftice-bearers was sent, craving for 
the abulition of “every religious test exacted from 
members of the university, before they proceed 
to degrees, whether of bachelor, master, or doctor 
in arta, law, and physic.” The motion, when in- 
troduced into parliament, was withdrawn, but 
leave was given to bring in a bill to that effect. 
The bill was passed in the commons, but rejected 
on the second reading in the lords, while the 
debates in both houses were sufficiently charac- 
terized, not only by abundance of classical zeal 
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on either side, but also of political and religious 
rancour, The friends of the church were as keen 
for the old-established privileges of the univer- 
sities as they had been for those of the bishops. 
To soothe the dissenters for their defeat in a 
measure which they had so much at heart, and 
in which the justice of their claim was so appa- 
rent, a ministerial bill was introduced to relieve 
them from the burden of church-rates ; but un- 
fortunately this ill-concerted plan only deepened 
their resentment. In the ways and means for 
making up the deficiency they would not only 
have to pay their share, but assent to the justice 
of the rate itself, which formed the ground of 
their opposition. They had declared from the 
beginning that the connection between church 
and state was un-Christian and sinful, and there- 
fore, in the present case, they would not pay a 
farthing, either directly or indirectly, to uphold 
a church establishment—it was with them a 
matter of conscience, and not a mere question 
about the saving of money. Another plan of 
conciliation similar in character had the same 
result. It was an attempt to gratify the dis- 
senters by a ministerial bill allowing them to 
celebrate the marriage ceremony in their own 
chapels, instead of being obliged to repair to the 
parish churches; but as it still required the banns 
to be proclaimed in the parish churches, the dis- 
senters naturally refused even thus far to recog- 
nize and acknowledge any paramount authority 
in the Establishment. In the following year this 
difficulty was happily got rid of by Mr. Peel’s 
bill, which, in the case of dissenters, dispensed 
with the proclamation of bauns, making the at- 
testation of a magistrate, before whom the parties 
should appear, to be sufficient for the purpose. 
The non-payment of church-rates was the next 
subject on which the church was to be in conflict 
with dissenterism. This was no doubt an attrac- 
tive doctrine for many who cared little for the 
distinctions of creeds and sects, by which pay- 
meut could be withheld and money saved upon 
purely conscientious principles; and accordingly, 
in several large towns, especially in Sheffield and 
Manchester, the payment of church-rates had 
ceased, while the law was insufficient to enforce 
it. To meet this deficiency in time to come, and 
especially tu conciliate the dissenters, a plan was 
proposed in 1837 by Mr. Spring Rice, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. It was, to take the 
whole property of the bishops, deans, and chap- 
ters out of their hands, and consign it to the 
guardianship of a commission, by whose manage- 
ment such improvement might be effected, that 
after these dignitaries were sufficiently paid, 
enough would be saved for the purposes of church- 
rates. [t was no wonder if at such a proposal 
the hierarchy were indignant: it would not only 
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commence a spoliation of the church that might 
go on unchecked, but reduce its chief function- 
aries to a state of pupilage that would lower 
them in the eyes of the community at large. 
Accordingly, in the lords, the prelates, with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at their head, pro- 
tested earnestly against the proposal, which, after 
a very animated debate, was defeated. That such 
a@ proposal, however, should have been made, and 
from such a quarter, was proof of the critical 
position of the state church, and the progress 
that had been made by its opponents. 

After this there was a temporary lull in the 
conflict between the two great parties, and in the 
interval a measure of general benefit was brought 
forward, upon which all parties could be in full 
accordance. It was the extension of the means 
of spiritual instruction, which were still found 
to have fallen greatly short of the increase of the 
population. The subject was brought before the 
House of Commons in 1843 by Sir Robert Peel; 
and he proposed a relief of the evil by the en- 
dowmeut of additional ministers, and the aug- 
mentation of small livings, to the amount in all 
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had been left for the support of a very different 
kind of instruction. The period, however, for 
such passive endurance had gone by; the awak- 
ening of the different religious communities, 
which had been going on during the earlier part 
of this century, had roused both Presbyterians 
and Jndependents to a sense of their duties and 
their interests; and they found that their hest- 
endowed charges were occupied by clergymen 
who, under the orthodox name of Presbyterians, 
inculcated the doctrines of Arius and Socinus. 
There could be also no mistake about the matter, 
as the tenets of these heresiarchs were boldly 
preached without concealment or reservation. A 
prosecution was accordingly commenced for the 
dislodgment of these pastors, and the recovery 
of the endowments to the purposes of the original 
founder; but the difficulty of arraigning a heresy, 
and the proverbial delays of the law, together 
with the sanction derived from the prescriptive 
right of possession, were so greatly in favour of 
the occupants, that after fourteen years of litiga- 
tion, they still held their places, Nothing less 
than an act of parliament could decide the con- 
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knowledged, bore but a small proportion to the 
necessity of the case, and the purpose to be ac- 
complished; but it was anticipated that this 
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it had been held for the preceding twenty years. 
In favour of this measure it was argued that eects 
changed their forms and opinions through lapse 
of time, so that it was often difficult after half a 


government movement would have the effect of | century to identify them, and that a twenty 


stimulating private and individual benevolence, 
as had been the case in the government grant for 
church extension, by which the original sum 
might be more than doubled. Sir Robert Peel’s 
proposal was passed with cordial unanimity. 

In the following year the dissenters entered 
once more into the field, and with a grievance 
which was generally thought deserving of redress, 
At the close of the seventeenth century, and 
before the Puritan spirit of England had departed 
or merged into new forms, Lady Hewley had be- 
queathed several benefactions to chapels of Cal- 
vinistic Independents, for the comfortable main- 
tenance of their ministers in all time coming. But 
the Calvinism of these chapels had slowly and 
insensibly dwindled into Socinianism, and Uni- 
tarian instead of Calvinistic preachers occupied 
their pulpits, and availed themselves without 
ecruple of those comfortable endowments which 


years’ possession was in such doubtful cases the 
best right of occupancy. By such a conclusion 
the purpose of the original donor was nothing, 
and the difference between the creeds of Calvin 
and Socinus a thing too minute to be detected! 
Notwithstanding a very keen opposition in both 
houses, the bill was passed by a large majority, 
and the endowed churches became the property 
of the present occupants, The dissenters were 
indignant at such a conclusion, and denounced 
it as a measure for giving undue favour and poli- 
tical support to the Unitarians. 

These contentions between the two chief por- 
tions of English Protestantism might have been 
carried to greater lengths, and attended with 
more deplorable results, had it not been for 
the aggressions and advance of their common 
enemy. But since the passing of Catholic eman- 
cipation, which the Papists of Britain had ac- 
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cepted as only the first of a series of conces- 
sions, their demands had become more exorbi- 
tant, and their pretensions more menacing than 
ever, while government having committed itself 
in the first instance by yielding, was obliged 
to continue in the same course of conciliation. 
Such was especially the case in 1845, when Sir 
Robert Peel brought forward his bill in parlia- 
ment for the endowment of the Maynooth col- 
lege. The demand was a signal to all classes of 
Protestants to forget for a while their minor 
differences, and unite against the common dan- 
ger; and accordingly churchman and dissenter 
‘met on one common field, and agitated against 
the measure with equal cordiality. But strong 
though they were in their union, they were un- 
able to withstand the progress of that concilia- 
tory spirit which was now the great political 
principle of the day, backed also as it was by 
some of the best of both parties, who measured 
the aims of Popery by the standard of their own 
moderation and sense of justice. The Maynooth 
grant was therefore passed, the particulars of 
which have been detailed in a preceding chapter; 
and as a state endowment of Popery, it remained 
a fruitful ground for opposition and protest, on 
which all other classes of religionists could be at 
one. Accordingly, the subject has continued to 
be a theme of parliamentary overture and popu- 
lar petition to the present hour. 

But if anything could tend to reconcile church- 
men and dissenters, and make them forgetful for 
a while of their mutual feuds, it was the great 
Popish aggression of 1850. In this case, the 
Roman conclave, forgetful of its wonted caution, 
and trusting too much in the conciliatory spirit 
of our government, ventured to parcel out Eng- 
land into twelve Popish episcopal sees, as if the 
kingdom had already been wholly recovered to 
the spiritual dominion of Rome. This was a 
home appeal to the state itself, and to the politi- 
cal forbearance upon the subject of religious 
differences on which our statesmen had placed 
such confidence: it was a sudden flash of light- 
ning by which the gulf was revealed, towards 
which they had been so contentedly marching. 
It was now time both for religionists and poli- 
ticians to unite when church and state alike 
were thus rudely assailed, and our civil as well 
as religious liberties proscribed by one and the 
same Papal bull. Accordingly, as if it had been 
an affair of yesterday, we can vividly remem- 
ber the universal national indignation that was 
roused at the insult—the cordiality with which 
every class, party, and sect arrayed themselves 
as one compact Protestant phalanx against it 
—and the lubricous softness and dexterity with 
which Popery receded, and wound itself out of 
ite daugerous position. But is the attempt con- 
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clusively abandoned? Or does the infallible 
church relinquish a claim which she has once 
advanced, and attempted to reduce to action? 
These are questions that still continue to agitate 
the heart of British Protestantism; and if they 
can only make it more wary of future danger, 
and more anxious for the cultivation of a spirit 
of Christian union among its own discordant 
members, this frustrated attempt of Romish 
usurpation will yet prove one of the best of 
national benefits to Britain. 

Amidst the rapid increase of dissenterism, and 
its growing hostility to establishments, an ap- 
prehension had been growing during the present 
period that the bond of connection between church 
and state would at no very distant period be dis- 
solved. But this was a consummation which the 
friends of the Established church could not con- 
template without alarm, and to avert it every 
expedient was suggested, while not a few had 
been adopted. This was manifested in a more 
tolerant and conciliatory spirit towards the dis- 
senters; the stricter lives of the clergy, and a 
more careful discharge of their duties; the re- 
trenchment of the higher salaries of the church, 
and the increase of the means of spiritual instruc- 
tion. But still it was felt as if these remedies 
were in vain—as if the inundation was still ad- 
vancing that would sweep away the barriers of 
state protection, and reduce all parties of religion 
to one common level. Among the various expe- 
dients suggested for the protection of the church 
a very common one was that of Convocation, in 
which the clergy assembled should meet, not in 
empty form as hitherto, but for permanent sit- 
tings, and with full power to legislate for the 
church in whatever its interests were concerned. 
But this imperium in imperio was too terrible 
for statesmen to contemplate; it would be a 
meeting before which even the “omnipotence of 
parliament” would stand rebuked, and in no long 
time might grow into a conclave as irresponsible 
and arbitrary as that of Rome itself. Nor were 
even the most anxious of the clergy less averse 
to such a measure, Independently of the invi- 
dious position in which it would place them with 
relation to the state on one hand and the com- 
munity on the other, it would revive into fresh 
vigour all that contrariety of opinion and all 
those controversies which had prevailed in the 
church since the days of Elizabeth. Notwith- 
standing these considerations, Lord Redesdale 
ventured in 1851 to introduce into the House of 
Lords a motion for the “ renewal of the synodical 
action of the church by the revival of convoca- 
tion.” As might be expected, the proposal had 
not the slightest chance against the arguments 
that were brought against it, and it fuiled ac- 
cordingly. The Archbishop of Canterbury spoke 
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the mind of the more considerate of the clergy 
on this occasion. He feared that such a revival 
of convocation would only revive dissension and 
controversy. If the assembling of convocation, 
he added, were to end in reconciling some con- 
flicting rubrics, or in supplying the deficiencies of 
others, the result would be little worth the cost. 
Thus far you would disappoint; go farther and 
you would excite. Iu stating the superior ad- 
vantages of the Church of England as it now 
existed, his grace also said that during the last 
thirty years it had founded a thousand new 
parishes at home, and established twenty new 
episcopal sees in our colonies abroad, 

But even more dangerous than the avowed 
antagonism of Popery and the hostile attacks of 
dissenterism, was the rise of a party within the 
church itself that divided the best of its members, 
and threatened to rend the whole fabric asunder. 
We allude to that innovation which, under the 
name of Tractarianism or Puseyism, had its 
origin about the commencement of the present 
period; which continued to grow from year to 
year in strength, numbers, and importance; and 
which attracts notice and excites alarm even at 
the present hour. 

The divisions of Protestantism so prevalent in 
England, the land of universal toleration, had 
tended from the beginning to unsettle the faith 
of the weak or the inquiring, and throw them 
into that state of uncertainty in which an infal- 
lible church is welcomed as a relief. But although 
Popery was at hand to receive them, they recoiled 
from such an alternative, well knowing the price 
it exacted and the odium to which it would sub- 
ject them, so that the conversions from the 
Church of England to that of Rome had hitherto 
been few and of small account. While matters 
were in this condition, a body of clergymen at 
Oxford, with Dr. Pusey, professor of Hebrew in 
the university, at their head, began to publish a 
series of pamphlets, under the title of “ Tracts 
for the Times,” which were continued at short 
bat irregular intervils until 1841; and as these 
productions were written by men of high name, 
and were distinguished by great learning, talent, 
and eloquence, they arrested attention, and were 
very widely circulated. The opinions which at 
first they announced were sufficiently startling; 
but as they went onward, they increased in bold- 
ness, and inculcated a creed that was neither 
Protestantism nor Popery, but a compound of 
loth, laying claim alternately to the independ- 
ence of the former and the infallibility of the 
latter. During the eight years of their continu- 
ance, ninety of these tracts appeared, and a party 
in the church was formed, which, tinder the 
name of Tractarians, Anglo-Catholics, or Pusey- 
ites, was numbered hy thousands. But it was 
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! not by tracts alone that the principles of this 
new creed were inculcated: they were also illus- 
trated by novels, by poems, by poetry and archi- 
tecture—by every means that could convey them 
into high places, and make them alluring to all 
who were of refined taste and sensitive tempera- 
ment. The progressive growth of the system, 
its character under its full development, and the 
modes by which it was recommended, were no- 
thing more, perhaps, than an undesigned and un- 
calculated result; but had it been a crafty device 
of the Jesuits themselves to bring back souls by 
whatever means to Rome, it would have been 
accounted a masterpiece of Jesuitism. Fur how- 
ever alluring it was at first, and however com- 
plete in appearance, it was soon discovered by 
many of its converts to be only a compromise, 
and having gone thus far, they felt as if consist- 
ency required them to complete the journey. It 
became accordingly a sort of half-way house, in 
which the pilgrims made only a temporary so- 
journ; and the numbers that went onward from 
it to Popery, both among the clergy and laity, 
caused this to be regarded as an inevitable result. 
The eyes of the public were opened, and an outery 
so loud was raised against the movement that an 
answer was necessary; and in 1839, Dr. Pusey, 
in a letter to the Bishop of Oxford which he 
published, endeavoured to show that the doc- 
trines of the tracts had no such tendency, being 
fitted rather to check the progress of ultra-Pro- 
testantism, than support the cause of Popery. 
But the contrarv of this continued to be mani- 
fested by the numerous secessions to Romanism, 
which were still on the increase; and the young 
students designed for the church who had em- 
| braced Anglo-Catholicism, felt that they could 
not take orders by subscribing the Thirty-nine 
Articles consistently with their present opinions, 
This was bringing matters to too conclusive an 
issue, and to satisfy the conscientious misgivings 
of such persons, Mr. Newman published Tract 
90 of the series, in which he endeavoured to 
prove that an Anglo-Catholic might subscribe 
the Thirty-nine Articles without any religious 
inconsistency. But it was an attempt to prove 
too much; the university condemned the tract; 
and public feeling was so strong that the series 
| was discontinued. Mr. Newman himself also 
refuted his own statements, and showed the 
impossibility of such a compromise, by seceding 
in 1845 to the Church of Rome, an example 
which was followed in the course of a few months 
by a considerable number of the clergymen of 
the Church of England, whom the tracts had 
infected with the doctrines of the new Oxford 
school. 
It was now too late to deny or conceal the 
Romish tendencies of Puseyism, and accordingly 
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from this period those who held such opinions 
and still retained their livings adopted a more 
open course of action. Not satisfied with preach- 
ing the doctrines, they also introduced the forms 
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of Popery, and lhghted candles upon the altars; 
bowing before the cross and using the sign of it, 
the intonation of the church service, and preach- 
ing in a surplice were introduced, under the plea, 
either that they were part and parcel of the 
earliest and purest period of our Reformation, 
or that they were in themselves decent and edify- 
ing, and conformable to the general practice of 
Christendom. Moreover, in the repairing of old 
churches and the building of new, a devout, 
scrupulous adherence was manifested to the pe- 
culiarities of medieval religious architecture, and 
no building was regarded as the house of God 
unless it was a gospel of stone and lime—a 
revival of the devotional structures, with their 
quaint allegorical ornaments, that had taught the 
eyes of the people of England in the days of the 
earliest Plantagenets. These were startling in- 
novations; but the remissness of the prelates had 
been still more strange, for they either had looked 
on in utter silence or protested against them in 
little more than a whisper. But in 1845, when 
the evil had grown to a height, and toleration was 
no longer a virtue, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
issued a letter to the clergy and laity of his pro- 
vince, requesting them to beware of introduciny 
changes without the general acqniescence of the 
people, and warning them of the risk of division 
from any such attempts. A check was the con- 
sequence; but, owing to the gentle style of the 
letter, the interruption was only partial and tem- 
porary —the tide rallied and returned in full 
strength; and not only several congregations in 
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the country, but some of the richer ones in Lon- 
don, adopted those Anglo-Catholic practices which 
the Primate of all England had condemned. ‘ 

A more decisive stand, originating in a per- 
sonal grievance, was made in 1847, In that year 
Mr. Gorham had been presented to the living of 
Brampford-Speke, induction to which was refused 
him by the Bishop of Exeter, because in a length- 
ened examination, chiefly on the subject of bap- 
tism, he had refused to assent to the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration. Mr. Gorham appealed 
to the court of archives, but there the prelate’s 
decision was confirmed, upon which the case was 
transferred to the judicial committee of the privy 
council, who, after considerable delay and dis- 
cussion, reversed, at the beginning of 1850, the 
decision of the inferior court. This was a dis- 
couraging blow to the Anglo-Catholics, and a 
large secession followed, so that during that and 
the following year, nearly one hundred clergy- 
men abandoned the church and went over to the 
Romish communion. Previously, the example of 
the Church of Scotland at the Disruption had 
awoke among them the inquiry as to how far civil 
authority, and especially the right of the crown, 
extended in ecclesiastical matters and the govern- 
ment of the church; but the question assumed 
double vigour 1n consequence of this decision in 
the case of Mr. Gorham. Hence the motion for 
the revival of convocation and the exercise of 
synodical action made in the House of Lords in 
1851, of which mention has been already made. 
The supremacy of the sovereign as head of the 
English church is still the subject of Puseyite 
controversy; and while this party are opposed to 
it, they feel that by remaining in the church 
they acknowledge that supremacy, and expose 
themselves to the charge of inconsistency. This 
they endeavour to avoid by declaring that their 
submission is under the saving clause “as far as 
is permitted by the law of Christ.” But the law 
knows no such exception, and allows of no mental 
reservations, and a royal edict would give them 
no alternative but submission or secession. In 
the meantime the controversy still goes onward, 
and the party is increasing in numbers and in 
boldness; but as fast as accessions are made to 
it the increase is balanced by an equal proportion 
of members who leave its equivocal communion 
for that of Rome. 

Of the doctrines of the Anglo-Catholics, as 
they are given in the Oxford tracts and num- 
erous publications of the party, a short sketch 
will suffice. Their avowed aim was to bring 
back the Protestant church both in doctrine and 
practice to a complete harmony with Scripture 
aad the Anti-Nicene fathers, and reject every- 
thing which had accumulated since the first 
Nicean couneil in ap, $25. Here, therefore, 
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Scripture alone was not recognized us the test | selves; but to possess this efficacy, they must be 
and standard of religious truth: on the contrary, | administered by a priest who could lay claim to 
early tradition was admitted as an equal autho- | the apostolical succession. ‘Thus the euchariast, 
rity; and instead of conceding the right of pri- | when administered by the hand of such a clergy- 
vate interpretation to every individual, they | man, was in itself a communication of every 
bound him to receive the meaning of Scripture | spiritual benefit, which, if given by another, 
solely as it was held, or said to be held, during | would only be ‘an unmeaning ceremony or a 
the first three centuries of Christianity. “Catho- | downright profanation. But to invest the euchar- 
lic tradition,” as one of the tracts explains it, | ist with this mysterious power, it was necessary 
“teaches revealed truth, Scripture proves it; | for Puseyism to have recourse to the doctrine of 
Scripture is the document of faith, tradition the | transubstantiation ; and this accordingly was 
witness of it; the true creed is the Catholic in- | done by the Oxford tractarians at an early stage 
terpretation of Scripture, or scripturally proved | of the controversy. They boasted of their church 
tradition; Scripture by itself teaches mediately | as being the sole depository of the body of Christ 
and proves decisively; tradition by itself proves | to his people, and Dr. Pusey alluded to their clergy 
negatively and teaches positively; Scripture and | as “intrusted with the awful privilege of making 
tradition taken together are the joint rule of | the body and blood of Christ.” This, however, was 
faith.” In this way, as only the learned in | felt to be dangerous language in a Protestant 
theology have access to tradition, the clergy would | church, and from clergymen holding its appoint- 
exclusively become the authoritative exponents | ments,so that a phraseology was adopted, by which 
of Scripture, and dictators of the popular faith. | the doctrine might be rendered less specific and 
In this way, also, from such a remote. unsatis- | repulsive. Accordingly, they stated that the body 
factory, and contradictory source, the germ of ! of Christ inthe sacrament, although really present, 
every subsequent corruption in the Christian | is so only spiritually and after a transcendental 
church can be easily derived, whether for ritual | manner, and not with the material qualities of a 
or doctrine. As the clergy were to be invested | body, or with “ bones and sinews,”as the Council of 
with such extraordinary power, it was neces- | Trent has asserted. But disguise the subject as 
sury to find for them a divine commission ; | they might by obscure words and unintelligible 
and this was done by the doctrine of aposto- | distinctions, their sacrament was a mass in which 
lical succession. ‘Our ordinations,” says Dr. | the real presence was contained, and to which 
Hook, “descend in an unbroken line from Peter | the power of salvation was attributed. Another 
and Paul, the apostles of circumcision and of the | doctrine of Puseyism in connection with the 
Gentiles. These great apostles successively or- | sacraments, was that of baptismal regeneration, 
dained Linus, Cletus, and Clement, Bishops of | iu which the graces bestowed by the “baptism 
Rome; and the apostolical succession was regu- of the Spirit” are attributed to that which is ad- 
larly continued from them to Celestine, Gregory, | ministered by water ‘“ Whosvever has been 
and Vitalianus, who ordained Patrick bishop of | baptized,” says oue of the tracts on this subject, 
the Irish, and Augustine and Theodore for the | “was thereby incorporated into Christ.” “Our 
English. And from those times an uninterrupted | life in Christ Jesus begins, when we are by bap- 
series of valid ordinations has carried duwn the tism made members of Christ and children of 
apostolical succession in our churches to the pre- God.” « Baptism is the channel through which 
sent day. There is uot a bishop, priest, or deacon , Giod bestows justification, and faith is the quality 
among us who may not, if he please, trace his _ through which we receive it.”! 

spiritaal descent from Peter and Paul.” By; Such were the princtpal doctrines of Puseyism 
this revival of the doctrine of apostolical succes- | as the system continued to expand, until it 
sion, Which ecclesiastical history fails to estab- | touched so closely the confines of Popery, that 
lish, and which the wisest and most learned of it was difficult to distinguish where the one 
our churchmen had gladly abandoned, the cleri- | ended and the other commenced; and in this 
cal claims to an authoritative right in the inter- ' manner a preparation was made for the absorp- 
pretation of Scripture was established, to the full | tion of a passive and negative systen: of belief 
satisfaction of Puseyism, while all other churches, | into one that was active and positive. But while 

| 





except the Creek, the Roman, and the English, | so learned and so logical a creed was rising into 
were thrown down to the level of mere schisms, | existence in the halls of Oxford, the seat of Greek 
and branded as heretical. erudition, patristic study, and medieval taste, 

Another great source of clerical authority was | another, equally remarkable but for its opposite 
the power of the sacraments as inculcated by the | qualities of simplicity and nakedness, was com- 
Anglo-Catholic teachers, The efficacy of these | mencing its existence in the illiterate seaport 
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sacraments to procure divine grace and insure | ~~ Faiths of the World, in the article ‘‘ Anglo Catholic,” by the 
salvation was inherent, they alleged, in them-| Rey J. Gardner, M.D. 
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town of Plymouth. We allude to the sect who, | and in that congenial soil,the Plymouth Brethren, 
in consequence of the locality in which they first | from the rapid growth of their cause, appear to 
appeared, are known by the name of the Ply- | have found their best resting-place and home. 

mouth Brethren. This was in 1830, and in| While Puseyism had been springing up in the 
twenty years they had so greatly increased, that | Church of England, it is worthy of note that a 
they numbered 132 places of worship, and 6000 | similar system, with an equally Romish tendency, 
or 7000 adherents. This indeed gives but a | was originating in the Scottish church. Its first 
small proportion for each congregation, but the | manifestations, which appeared in the parish of 
smallness of these congregational groups can be | Row, and the town of Port-Glasgow, on the banks 
accounted for by the character of their simple | of the Clyde, occasioned it to be called the Row 
polity, which is favourable to the assembling of | heresy ; while its pretensions, which aimed at 
little communities for social worship, rather than | the infallible interpretation of prophecy, the gift 
crowds for an imposing ritual, and the allure- | of tongues, and the working of miracles, were a 
ments of well-trained eloquence. In doctrine, | source not only of great popular attractiveness, 
the Plymouth Brethren hold several of those ex- | but of wild fanatical excess. The delusion, how- 
treme opinions which were so prevalent among | ever, was chiefly confined to silly women; and 
some of the sectaries during the period of the} on account of such supporters, as well as from 
Commonwealth. All articles, creeds, and con-|the overstrained fervour of its absurdities, it 
fessions they regard as a denial of the suffici- | would have been confined to its own narrow 
ency of Scripture; a regular ministry and an | locality, and soon have died out, had it not been 
established ritual they denounce as a refusal of | adopted by a heresiarch whose talents and repu- 
the all-sufficient guidance of the Holy Spirit. | tation were fitted to give it publicity. This was 
All believers, they allege, are a spiritual priest- | the celebrated Edward Irving, who, after delight- 
hood, and every brother who possesses the gift | ing by his pulpit eloquence the British metro- 
of preaching is not only authorized, but also | polis, where he had been settled towards the 
bound to exercise it for the edification of the | close of the preceding period, was now astonish- 
church. In their meetings, therefore, any one | ing it by his daring and heretical theories. Num- 
who believes himself prompted by the Spirit may | bers of his excited followers, on hearing of the 
freely address the assembly, and should any one | movement on the Clyde, hurried to the spot, to 
conceive himself so gifted as to devote himself | examine the portent, and judge of its reality ; 
exclusively to preaching, he must do it on his | and as they had been previously hungering and 
own spiritual responsibility, and exercise his | thirsting for miracles, they quickly caught the 
office without appointment or ordination. Being | infection, and hurried back to London, to com- 
thus independent of a regular ministry, the sac- | municate it to their fellow-worshippers. And 
raments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are , strange was the exhibition now afforded by Mr. 
administered among them by lay brethren, and | Irving’s congregation that assembled at the Scots 
the last is observed among them once a week. | Church in Regent Square! The religious services 
As may be expected from the foregoing account, | were interrupted by the harangues of the in- 
their idea of a Christian church is not that of an | spired; women started up and in strange tones 
ecclesiastical organization, but a religious union | poured forth a jargon of words which none could 
and brotherhood—a body united under one spi- | understand, but which were assumed to be in- 
ritual head. With this simple polity, which re- | spired by the same power that had imparted the 
sembles that of the Quakers, they combine cer- | gift of tongues on the day of Pentecost; even 
tain practical doctrines which, under a vitiated | the lame were commanded to walk, and the dead 
state of society, would be certain to lead to un- | to rise to life, by those confident thaumaturgists, 
happy practical results, They allege, that as all} who were astonished at the non-complance of 
true believers have been delivered by Christ from | their patients, and in whom want of faith alone, 
the law_as a rule of life, the preaching of the law | they declared, had been the cause of the failure. 
to such is worthless legalism, and a denial of that | And of all the deluded none exceeded Mr. Irving 
perfect work by which Christ has made his | himself, whose morbid intellect it inspired with 
people free. They also maintain that, being in | fresh activity, and to whose eloquence it fur- 
a state of grace already, a Christian has no need | nished a new and exciting theme. The latter 
to ask for blessings which he has already re- | days, he declared, had come; the miraculous 
ceived, but only for an increase of them. These | powers of the church were restored; the mil- 
doctrines, and the completely republican charac- | lenniun itself was at hand. But the Church of 
ter of their church government, have not only | Scotland could no longer tolerate the unsound- 
considerably increased the numbers of the com- | ness of his preaching, and the extravagant dis- 
munity in England since the census given in 1851, | plays of his congregation; and in 1830 he was 
but have been favourably received in America; | deposed from hia local cure aa minister of the 
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Scots Church in Regent Square by the presbytery , church baptized into Christ; while their great 


of London, and finally, in 1833, from his atand- 
ing as an ordained minister, by the presbytery 
of his native Annan. For these exclusions, how- 
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mission, they allege, is to reunite the scattered 
members of the one true church, the body of 
Christ. The only standards of belief which they 
acknowledge are the Apostles’, the Nicene, and 
the Athanasian creeds. But while they profess 
to be guided by these in their interpretation of 
the Word of God, they have a boundless latitude 
in reserve, by the authority they attribute and 
the credence they yield to the dictates of their 
prophets, which they receive as inspiration. 
They also believe in transubstantiation, and hold 
that the elements of bread and wine in the eucha- 
rist are the real body and blood of Christ. On 
this account the consecrated elements are con- 
| stantly kept in a receptacle or pix upon the altar, 


| and towards these the priests and people reve- 


| 


rently bow on entering and leaving the chapel. 
In the government of the “ Apostolic Catholic 
Church,” and in its forms of worship as well as its 
doctrines, those changes have entered that might 
have been expected from the members of which 
it was latterly composed, and the nature of its 
organization. Hence the disappearance of its 
early presbyterianism, and the various phases 
it afterwards presented, according to the prophet 
or the inspiration that might for the time pre- 
dominate. Their first ministry was fourfold, 


ever, Mr. Irving cared little, surrounded as he | consisting of apostles, prophets, evangelists, and 
was hy prophets and prophetesses, who were of | pastors; and in the ordination of a pastor, he 
higher account with him than presbyteries and | was first designated by the prophet, after which 


general assemblies; and on his expulsion from 
Regent Square he betook himself to a building 


the apostles ordained him by the imposition of 
hands. In this way, the sentence of deposition 


in Newman Street, which his people had fitted ; from the ministerial office pronounced by the 


up as a place of worship, and where he organ- 
ized his congregation into a separate and distinct 
church. They were now placed under a fourfold 
ministry of apostles, prophets, evangelists, and 
pastors, Mr. Irving himself being ordained as 
the angel of the church of Newman Street. In 
1834 he died at the age of forty-two, worn out 
by a life of intellectual excitement, and the 
feverish labours of his latter years in support- 
ing and propagating the doctrines of his new 
svstem. His followers, who were numerous, 
had at first been called Rowites, from the parish 
in which the excitement had commenced; but 
this name, which designated a small class of 
people who soon became ashamed of their aber- 
ration, passed into that of Irvingites, from the 
name of their great leader: this title also was 
soon abandoned for that of the “ Apostolic Ca- 
tholie Church,” which they claim for their nu- 
merous and influential body, and by which they 
are now generally known. It may be stated, 
however, that in assuming this name they do not 
claim an exclusive right to hold it. They deny 
that they are sectaries or separatiate of any kind, 
and consider themselves as members of the one 


Church of Scotland on Mr. Irving was removed 
by a prophet, when the former was to be ap- 
pointed angel of the congregation in Newman 
Street. The same prophetic authority also de- 
creed the appointment of elders and deacons, 
the former being invested with a priestly charac- 
ter, and the latter with the right of teaching. 
Afterwards, in 1835-6, the apostles, twelve in 
number, retired to Albury, to formulate their 
new church, and after a year of study and dis- 
cussion they produced a constitution modelled 
somewhat in the form of a Jewish tabernacle, so 
as “to give an idea of the true relation and ad- 
justment of the machinery of the universal 
church.” This, however, was still found insuffi- 
cient, and in 1838 the apostles, by the command 
of another prophecy, spent two years in visiting 
most of the European countries, to collect from 
their several churches whatever portion of divine 
truth could be found valuable in each; and in 
1844 they again departed upon a similar mission. 
It was no wonder therefore if both in its ritual 
and forms of worship, this “Apostolic Catholic 
Church” soon comprised the varieties of the East- 
ern, Western, and Protestant churches, with a 
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strong infusion from those several sects which 
arrogate to themselves a superior and more direct 
heavenly inspiration. As might have been ex- 
pected also, the more pompous and alluring cere- 
monial of the Church of Rome has obtained the 
preponderance in these importations, so that in 
their form of worship the Apostolic Catholics 
could scarcely be distinguished from those “wor- 
shippers of the beast,” upon whom Irving until 
the hour of his death had never ceased to pour 
such terrible denunciations. Such a half-measure 
has produced the same effect that a similar pro- 
cess has wrought in Puseyism, by making this 
church a sort of resting-house on the way to 
Rome. Here, however, its transitions have not 
finally terminated, as it adheres to the doctrine 
of development, at least in ritualism, and holds 
out to its people the prospect of new rites and 
ceremonies more perfect still, which, in due time, 
will be revealed to their prophets and apostles. 
After this explanation, the principal features 
in the public worship of this church, as being of 
uncertain duration, may be briefly announced. In 
framing their liturgy, they endeavoured to “com- 
bine the excellence of all preceding liturgies;” 
and while it largely partakes of the service-book 
of England as well as that of Rome, it is almost 
identified with the latter in its recognition of the 
real presence in the sacramental elements; its 
prayers for the dead; its intonations, chantings, 
and music; its variety of postures and evolutions. 
The priests and the numerous sacerdotal office- 
bearers, who of themselves almost form a con- 
gregation, are distinguished in their costume by 
the alb and girdle, the stole and chasuble, the 
surplice, rochette, and mosette, according to their 
offices and the functions to be performed; while 
a latitude is still given to the inspired men and 
women of the congregation to break forth upon 
the service with whatever divine revelation may 
at the moment be vouchsafed to them. Like 
the Puseyites also, they attach great importance 
to symbolical representations; and therefore 
while the walls of their churches are plentifully 
adorned with richly painted texts and allego- 
rical figures, they have two lights burning upon 
the altar, to indicate the divine light by the in- 
atitution of prophets and apostles, and seven 
before the altar, to represent the divine light 
communicated through the sevenfold eldership; 
while the incense which is burned during prayer, 
is to remind the people of the sweet incense of 
the prayers of the faithful ascending before the 
throne of God. So costly a ritual, and such a 
numerous priesthood, would be difficult to main- 
tain, were it not that, besides free-will offerings, 
every member is required to give a tenth of his 
increase, that is, of his income of every descrip- 
tion, for the support of the church and ministry. 
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A church so alluring in its form of worship, and 
so gratifying in its promises of novelty and 
change, has secured many followers, and the 
party is numerous not only in England and Scot- 
land, but also in Ireland,-in America, and seve- 
ral places of the Continent. 

But still further removed from the authority of 
revelation, and wilder in its origin, its character, 
and doctrines, is the sect which has sprung up dur- 
ing this period under the name of “ Mormons,” 
or “Latter-day Saints.” It originated in America 
under the notorious Joseph Smith, a native of 
Vermont in the United States; and the sect was 
first organized at Manchester, in the state of New 
York, on the 6th of April, 1830. Into the his- 
tory of this vulgar arch-deceiver, Smith, it is un- 
necessary to descend; it is sufficient to state that 
he pretended to have received his new gospel 
engraved upon thin plates of gold, from the 
hands of an angel; that, though it was written in 
an unknown and obsolete language, he was di- 
vinely inspired to read and interpret it; and that 
after he had delivered this Koran chapter by 
chapter to his first followers, the number of con- 
verts rapidly grew into congregations in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri. As the doctrines they taught were 
subversive not only of divine revelation, but the 
rules of common morality and civil government, 
the sect was driven from the different states into 
Missouri, from which they were soon after ob- 
liged to emigrate to Illinois, where they built 
their famous city and temple of Nauvoo. But 
here the popular hostility followed them: in 
1844 Joseph Smith himself was murdered by an 
insurgent mob; and finding themselves still un- 
safe, the Mormons finally retired in 1847 to the 
Salt Lake Valley, far in the interior of America, 
where they formed their state of Deseret, in 
which they are still located. 

Notwithstanding their loose morality and the 
wildness of their religious tenets, these Mormons 
or Latter-day Saints displayed that fervent zeal 
for proselytizing by which every new sect is dis- 
tinguished; and their missionaries were active in 
making converts not merely throughout each of 
the United States, but in several of the countries 
of Europe. Not only in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden have their efforts been attended with 
great success, but even in England and Wales, 
in which latter countries, in 1851, they had more 
than 30,000 converts; and since that time their 
number has greatly increased, notwithstanding 
their frequent emigrations to the parent com- 
munity in the Salt Lake Valley. In our own 
country, however, the extravagant doctrines of 
the Latter-day Saints are somewhat abated, and 
their worst practices repudiated or at least ‘ 
avoided, especially polygamy and the right of 
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self-government, which no European state would | be superseded by those which are still to follow. 


tolerate. Their principles of belief, as set forth 
by Joseph Smith, their hierophant, are the fol- 
lowing :— 

“We believe in God the eternal Father, and 
in his Son Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost. 

“We believe that men will be punished for 
their own sins and not for Adum’s transgression. 

‘“We believe that through the atonement of 
Christ all men may be saved by obedience to the 
laws and ordinances of the gospel. 

“We believe that these ordinances are: Ist, 
Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; 2d, Repentance; 
3d, Baptism by immersion for the remission of 
sins; 4th, Laying on of hands for the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 

“We believe that a man must be called of God 
‘by prophecy, and by laying on of hands,’ by 
those who are in authority, to preach the gospel 
and administer in the ordinances thereof. 

‘“‘ We believe in the same organization that ex- 
isted in the primitive church—viz., apostles, pro- 
phets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, &c. 


But of all these strange doctrines, as well as the 
flagitious license allowed by Joseph Smith and 
his successors, the European converts are kept 
in ignorance, until they have hastened to the 
land of promise in the far West, where they find 
themselves inclosed within the verge of a watchi- 
ful and vigorous theocracy, from which they are 
not permitted toescape. This government at its 
head-quarters consists of a presidency of three 
persons, a college of twelve apostles, and a coun- 
cil of twelve high-priests, with numerous local 
rulers under the titles of prophets, priests, elders, 
bishops, teachers, deacons, and evangelists or 
missionaries. The order of their priesthood is 
twofold, that of Melchizedek and that of Aaron; 
and every Mormon is required to give a tenth 
of his income for the support of the clergy, and 
a tenth of his time to the temple and other public 
works. Their sabbaths are merry festivals rather 
than days of solemn devotion, and are signalized 
by songs, dancing, and feasting. Infant baptism 
they denounce as sinful, on which account the 


“We believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, ‘rite is delayed until the child is eight years of 


revelation, visions, healing, interpretation of 
tongues, &c. 
‘““We believe the Bible to be the word of God 





age, at which period he is reckoned accountable; 
he is then baptized by immersion; and regenera- 
tion, which is supposed to be begun by the rite, 


as far as it is translated correctly; we also be- | is perfected by the laying on of the hands of the 
lieve the Book of Mormon to be the word of God. | Melchizedek priesthood, through which he is bap- 
“We believe all that God has revealed, all tized by the Holy Ghost. Such importance, also, 


that he does now reveal, and we believe that he 
will yet reveal many great and important things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God. 


| 


| 


is attributed to this sacrament that they have a 
baptism by proxy, in which a person is baptized 
in lieu of a dead friend, by which the deceased 


‘We believe in the literal gathering of Israel, | secures in the other world all the privileges of a 


and in the restoration of the ten tribes. That 
Zion will be built upon this [American] contin- 
ent. That Christ will reign personally upon the 
earth, and that the earth will be renewed and 
receive its paradisal glory. 

“We claim the privilege of worshipping Al- 
mighty God according to the dictates of our con- 
science, and allow all men the same privilege, let 
them worship how, where, or what they may. 

‘““We believe in being subject to kings, presi- 
dents, rulers, and magistrates; in obeying, hon- 
ouring, and sustaining the law. 

“We believe in being honest, true, chaste, 
benevolent, virtuous, and in doing good to all 
men; indeed, we may aay that we follow the 
admonition of Paul—‘ We believe all things; we 
hope all things;” we have endured many things, 
and hope to be able to endure all things. If 
there is anything virtuous, lovely, or of good 
report, or praiseworthy, we seek thereafter. 

Notwithstanding the temperate appearance of 
this creed, it will be seen at once that all is not 
announced. The Book of Mormon is to be re- 
ceived with the Bible as of equal authority, and 
even the revelations now existing are liable to 


Latter-day Saint, unless he has committed the 
unpardonable sin. In the Lord’s Supper, which 
is administered every Sabbath, they use water 
instead of wine, and the bishops carry round the 
bread and a pail of water, with a tin or glass 
cup, to administer the elements to the people 
both young and old, who receive them in their 
pews. That such a system should have obtained 
a footing in Britain might be wondered at, did 
we not know the hungering for religious novelty 
which forms a characteristic of the age, and the 
multitudes of ignorant and enthusiastic persons 
who will always be found in every community, 
however elevated its general character and how- 
ever abundant its means of religious instruction. 
It must be kept in mind, also, that they have 
received the Mormon delusion in its simplest and 
least repulsive form. Recent events in America, 
where the system has suffered a ruinous blow, 
have led to the expectation that its ramifications 
throughout Europe, already languishing, must 
speedily expire. But even at the worst, although 
it has matched the wildness of the Anabaptist 
heresy of Munster in the sixteenth century, and 
been accompanied with similar outbreaks, it may 
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yet like it undergo a taming process, in, which it 
will be as difficult to recognize the successors of 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young as those of 
John of Leyden and Knipperdoling. 

But the great scene of religious interest and 
the chief arena of church controversy and con- 
tention during this period was Scotland, where 
a keen conflict was waged, not by the church 
united against dissenterism, but by one great 
division of the church against another, and the 
result of which was not the mere formation of a 
new sect, but the rending of the church itself in 
twain. We allude to the Disruption, not only 
the most important event iv the whole history 
of the Church of Scotland since the days of Knox 
and Melville, but fraught with consequences yet 
undeveloped to Christendom at large, as a great 
trial and experiment upon the connection of 
church and state, and the expediency of church 
establishments in general. To this startling and 
unexpected issue the long conflict that had been 
waged in Scotland against church patronage since 
the time of the union was to come at last, and the 
persistency of the Scottish character, after nearly 
a century and a half of disregarded opposition 
and protest, to be finally and fully vindicated. 

Since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, a visible change had begun in the Scottish 
church, which had gone on during the whole of 
the preceding period. It was the rise of the 
Evangelical paity, with which the sentiments of 
the bulk of the people had been so long ideutified, 
and the depression of their opponents, the Moder- 
ates. And to this change the progress of events 
had naturally tended. That revival of liberal 
opinions which formed the great characteristic 
of the earlier part of the nineteenth century, was 
felt in the church as well as the state, and the 
people had become as indisposed to clerical, as 
they were to royal and political domination. 
They had also found that they could make their 
voice heard not only in the choice of their 
political, but their spiritual rulers and guides. 
Another cause, and connected with the preced- 
ing, was the high talent and energy of the new 
leaders of the popular party; and iu such men 
as Sir Henry Moncrieff, Dr. Andrew Thomson, 
and Dr. Chalmers, their claims were not likely 
to be either silenced or disregarded. A third 
cause was to be found in the acquiescence of the 
Moderates themselves to the new state of things, 
who either from choice or necessity yielded to 
the current which they could no longer hope to 
resist, Not only was their opposition to the 
doctrines of evangelism less decided, but in many 
cases their most distinguished adherents became 
the advocates of those religious principles which 
their predecessors had been wont to oppose. In 
this manner the warfare against the Moderate 
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party was no longer a controversy in behalf of 
Armiuian or even Arian principles, but a contest 
for a higher style of orthodoxy, and a more con- 
stitutioval system of ecclesiastical government. 

While the Evangelical party had thus grown 
so powerful that at the commencement of this 
period they could almost counterpoise their op- 
ponents, there were new agencies at hand by the 
operation of which their strength and efficiency 
were greatly augmented. One of these was the 
passing of the reform bill, which, by the recogni- 
tion it gave to the popular chvice in the right of 
government, was certain to give an impulse to 
that republican element which forms so essential 
a part of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
By this sweeping measure such a general spirit of 
inquiry was awakened, that even in remote Scot- 
land, and amidst its ecclesiastical polity, hitherto 
so little regarded iu high places, popular abuses 
could no longer hope to escape detection, or a 
parliamentary indifference to the popular will be 
sufely continued. Another source of strength 
was derived from the conflict of dissenterism 
against the Established church, which was waged 
in Scotland with greater ardour, and more de- 
cisive results, than those which had distinguished 
the same agitation in England. Animated by a 
consciousness of their strength, and by the new 
spirit that had been awakened against public 
grievances, the seceders of Scotland hoped that 
the time had come for the overthrow of the 
Established church, and the substitution of a 
clergy wholly supported by the voluntary bene- 
volence, as well as elected by the choice of the 
people. This was called the Voluntary Contro- 
versy, Which commenced in 1831, and reached 
its height in the following year. The chief ar- 
guments of the dissenters were derived from the 
condition of the church as it had lately existed 
under the ascendency of Moderatism—a fertile 
store-house of weapons fitted for their purpose— 
and the case which it enabled them to make out 
bore a formidable appearance in behalf of their 
claims, and against the church establishment. 
It happened also from such a mode of warfare, 
that the Moderates were compelled to be silent— 
they could not deny the evidence of facts, and 
the natural consequences that were deduced from 
them. In this emergency, the Evangelical party 
of the church came forward and maintained the 
brunt of the controversy; and this they did suc- 
cessfully, by showiug that these evils were acci- 
dental abuses, not inevitable consequences. They 
took their ground upon the principles of the 
church itself, as they were formulated by its 
standards before Moderatism was heard of; and 
in this position, which they could assume with a 
good grace, the perilous attack of dissenterism 
was met and repelled. 
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It was felt, however, by the Evangelical party, 
that however pleasant such a victory might be, the 
proper end had not yet been attained; and that so 
long as the evils complained of were continued, 
the opposition to church establishments was liable 
to be renewed. And first of these was patronage, 
in which Scottish dissenterism itself had not 
only founded its strongest argument, but from 
which it had derived its very existence. It was 
of this evil, and the disregard of the people’s choice, 
that the popular party had complained, and for 
its amelioration at least, if not its entire removal, 
the Voluntary controversy had been a very urgent 
warning. This was now to be the great subject 
at issue, and while the conflict of the church 
against the enemy from without was at its height, 
the internal conflict commenced which was to go 
vn without a pause, until it ended in a final Dis- 
RUPTION. It was at the General Assembly of 1832, 
that this new beginning was made, by overtures 
from three synods and eight presbyteries, to the 
following effect:—“That whereas the practice 
of church courts for many years had reduced the 
call to a mere formality; and whereas this prac- 
tice has a direct tendency to alienate the affec- 
tions of the people of Scotland from the Estab- 
lished church; it is overtured, that such measures 
as may be deemed necessary be adopted, in order 
to restore the call to its constitutional and salu- 
tary efficiency.” But here the Moderate party 
took the alarm, and the proposal was rejected by 
a majority of forty-two. At the next year’s 
Assembly, forty-five similar overtures were pre- 
sented on the subject of calls, an increase of 
numbers that compelled attention; and a long 
debate fullowed on the subject, in which it was 
clearly shown that the right ot the people to the 
choice of a minister was established by the ori- 
ginal constitution and laws of the church, and 
that no pastor should be intruded upon them 
contrary to their will. Upon the subject of 
these overtures two motions were brought for- 
ward. The first was by Dr. Chalmers, in which 
he proposed that efficacy should be given to the 
call of a minister, by declaring that the dissent 
of a majority of the male heads of families, who 
were resident in the parish and communicants, 
expressed with or without the assignment of 
reasons, should be sufficient to set the presentee 
aside, unless it was clearly established that this 
dissent was founded in corrupt and malicious 
combination, or not in any personal objection to 
his ministerial gifts and qualifications, either in 
general, or with regard to that particular parish. 
The other motion, which was by Dr. Cook, the 
leader of the Moderate party, proposed that it 
should be competent for the heads of families to 
present their objections to the presbytery; that 
the presbytery should consider these objections, 
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and if they judged them unfounded, or originating 
from causeless prejudices, should proceed to the 
settlement of the presentee; but if they judged 
them well founded, that they should reject the 
presentation. This lust motion, which gave to a 
majority, or even the whole parish, no greater 
right than had belonged to any individual, was 
carried by a majority of 149 to 137. It was 
significant, however, that this majority, so small 
in itself, was obtained chiefly through the laic 
portion of the Assembly, as there was a majority 
of twenty ministers in favour of the motion of 
Dr. Chalmers. 

All being thus prepared for a successful aggres- 
sion upon the law of patronage, the subject was 
again introduced at the Assembly of 1834. The 
public interest upon the question had been ex- 
cited in no ordinary degree: it was the reform 
bill of the Scottish church; and upon its passing, 
not only the tranquillity of the nation, but the 
permanence of its ecclesiastical establishment 
depended. The 350 members of which this great 
representative meeting of the national church 
consisted, had its usual proportion of the lay 
element in its ruling elders, who were in number 
to the clerical as four to five; and as the Moderate 
and Evangelical parties were now nearly, if not 
altogether balanced, while every single vote was 
of importance, each member was at his post, and 
the Tron Church, Edinburgh, in which the meet- 
ing assembled, was thronged with anxious spec- 
tators. The motion, which was made by Lord 
Moncrieff, sun of the Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff, 
the late leader of the Evangelical party in the 
church, was substantially the same as that of 
Dr. Chalmers in the preceding year, and was to 
the following effect —'‘‘ That the General Assem- 
bly having maturely considered the overturen, 
do declare that it is a fundamental law of the 
church, that no pastor shall be intruded on any 
congregation contrary to the will of the people; 
and that in order to carry this principle into full 
effect, the presbyteries of the church shall be 
instructed that if, at the moderating in of a call 
to a vacant pastoral charge, the major part of 
the male heads of families, members of the vacant 
congregation and iu full communion with the 
church, shall disapprove of the person in whose 
favour the call is proposed to be moderated in, such 
disapproval shall be deemed sufficient ground for 
the presbytery rejecting such person, and that 
he shall be rejected accordingly, and due notice 
thereof forthwith given to all concerned: but that 
if the major part of the said heads of families 
shall not disapprove of such person to be their 
pastor, the presbytery shall proceed with the 
settlement, according to the rules of the church: 
and further declare, that no person shall be held 
to be entitled to disapprove, as aforesaid, who 
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shall refuse, if required, solemnly to declare in 
presence of the presbytery, that he is actuated 
by no factious or malicious motive, but solely by 
a conscientious regard to the spiritual interests 
of himself or the congregation: and resolve that 


a committee be appointed to report to an interim | 
diet of the Assembly, in what manner, and by | 
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stant practice of our presbyteries sending tho. 
individual to the congregation to preach before 
them?” The debate preceding the settlement of 
this important question lasted from eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon till eleven at night, and it ended 
in the success of Lord Moncrieff’s motion by a 
majority of 184 to 138. Thus was the veto estab- 


what particular measures, this declaration and | lished as the law of the Church of Scotland. 


instruction may be best carried into full opera- 
tion.” Such was the amount of modification that 
was sought in the law of patronage. It was merely 
a vindication of the old law established in the 
standards, and illustrated in the history of the 
Church of Scotland, that “no pastor shall be 
intruded on any con- 
gregation contrary to 
the will of the people.” 
But was the church 
competent in itself to 
enact a law by which 
patronage was made 
to depend upon the 
will of the people, and 
its presentations to be 
only available when con- 
firmed by the popular 
acceptance? This was 
admitted even by the 
Moderates themselves, 
aud the right was 
clearly explained by 
Lord Moncrieff in the 
speech with which he 
prefaced his motion :— 
‘“‘T want no more,” said 
this accomplished mas- 
ter in civil and ecclesi- 
astical Scottish law— 
“T want no more than what is contained in 
the act of 1690, qualified as it is by the act of 
Queen Anne, and the laws of the church by 
which that act is ordered to be carried into 
effect. 
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This recognition of a great popular right, which 
had been so long and so vainly demanded, was 
not the only triumph obtained by the Evangeli- 
cal party. In the preceding year the Moderates 
themselves had recognized the churches erected 
and partly endowed by parliament as parochial 
charges, by investing 
their ministers with pa- 
rochial authority, and 
the right to a seat in 
church courts. These 
privileges, which were 
granted to the churches 
lately established in the 
more destitute districts, 
and especially in the 
Highlands, had at the 
same time been sought 
for the chapels of ease, 
but this demand the Mo- 
derates rejected. These 
chapels had been erect- 
ed by the congregations 
themselves, who also 
possessed the right of 
electing their own pas- 
tors ; and it was thought 
that theiradmission into 
church courts would 
strengthen the popular 
party, more especially as a great increase of 


such chapels was confidently anticipated. The 
demand was renewed at the Assembly of 1834, 
and with greater effect. It was evident in- 
The act of 1690 gave the election to! deed that the new plan of church extension, at 


the elders and heritors being Protestants. But the head of which was Dr. Chalmers, needed 
did it rest there? No. It goes on to assert | such encouragement and support: for while six 
the powers of the church in a material point, | hundred dissenting chapels had been erected in 
ordaining that the heritors and elders are to ' Scotland during the course of a century, only 
propose the person to the congregation, and sixty-three chapels of ease in connection with 
if they disapprove of him, the reasons are to | the Establishment had been erected, whose con- 
be given in to the presbytery, by whose deter- | gregations had no sesmonal courts or share in 


mination the collation of the minister is to be 
completed. The act of Queen Anne in 1712 re- 
peals this act only so far as relates to the pre- 
sentation of the minister by the elders and heri- 
tors; it alters nothing as to the manner in which 
the individual is to be presented to the congre- 
gation, and it is still in force on this point. Was 
it not recognized by the act of Assembly in 1736 
and 1782? and is it not recognized in the con- 
Vox, IV- 


the government of the church. The anomalous 
position of such ministers in a church of Pres- 
byterian parity, and of congregations thus ex- 
cluded from the common rights of a worship- 
ping people, together with the urgent need of 
more churches, were so strongly enforced, that 
the admission of chapels of ease to the status of 
parish churches was-decreed by a large major- 
ity of 152 c0 103. The beneficial effects of this 
414 
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measure were quickly manifested by the result. 
Tu one year alone, after the passing of the act of 
Assembly, sixty-four new churches were built or 
in the course of erection, being one more than 
the number that had been raised during the 
whole of the previous century. 

The veto act was now established; but would 
its merely negative character be sufficient to 
neutralize a positive evil? And when it came 
into exercise, would the patrons themselves be 
ready to submit to the authority by which it had 
been passed? These inevitable questions were 
soon to be answered in a very unwelcome fashion. 
In 1834, the minister of Auchterarder, a parish 
in the south of Perthshire, died, and Mr. Robert 
Young, a licentiate of the church, was presented 
to the living by the Earl of Kinnoull, its patron. 
But where was the parochial call, the most essen- 
tial passport of a presentee? It was forthcoming 
indeed, but signed by no more persons than the 
earl’s factor and two individuals, who had ap- 
pended their names to the document commen- 
cing with, “We, the heritors, elders, heads of 
families, of the parish of Auchterarder”—which 
contained a population of three thousand souls! 
This would have been sufficient in the preced- 
ing century, especially if backed by a troop of 
dragoons; but these times had passed away, and 
this mere verbalisin of a call was opposed by 287 
qut of 330 church members, who subscribed their 
dissent to Mr, Young’s admission as their pastor. 
Thus, by the new law he was decisively vetoed, 
and the presbytery, as in duty bound, rejected 
the presentation. But Mr. Young appealed to 
tle synod; and on this higher court confirming 
the sentence of the presbytery, he appealed to 
the last and highest of all, the General Assembly. 
Here also the rejection, after being carefully 
<onsidered, was confirmed by a large majority, 
and the presbytery of Auchterarder, thus justified, 
refused to induct the presentee. This ought to 
have been conclusive, more especially as by the 
veto-law, and during the whole course of these 
church-court trials, the civil rights of the rejected 
preacher to the manse, glebe, and stipend were 
recognized, independently of his discharge of the 
functions of a minister, so that he could claim 
them let whosoever might be elected as the pas- 
tur of Auchterarder. But this was an alterna- 
tive the shame of which was too much for pa- 
tronage to endure—and herein was felt the first 
great difficulty of the veto-law: like other half 
measures, it only complicated the evils which it 
lad been designed to remove. The earl and his 
j rotegé removed their case to the Court of Session, 
thus acknowledging the right of a merely civil 
tribunal to enforce a preacher's admission into 
the ministerial office. Upon this monstrous foot- 
dug indeed the decision of the court was not 
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placed, although it virtually came to that conclu- 
sion; for it decreed that the presbytery of Auch- 
terarder, by refusing to induct Mr. Young, had 
acted to the harm of the pursuers, and con- 
trary to their duty and to certain statutes, and 
especially to the act of Queen Anne confirming 
the rights of patronage. They were not to be 
forced to invest him with the ministerial office, 
but only punished for refusing to do so. This 
decision was given in March, 1838, on the strength 
of which Mr. Young's law agent demanded that 
his client should be taken on trials for his induc- 
tion; and on the refusal of the presbytery of 
Auchterarder to comply, he threatened its mem- 
bers with a prosecution for pecuniary damages. 
As civil pains and penalties thus impended over 
the presbytery, it was commissioned by the Gene- 
ral Assembly to appeal to the House of Lords; 
but there, after a long discussion, the sentence 
of the Court of Session was confirmed. On re- 
ceiving this decision, the General Assembly in 
1839 decreed, by a majority of 204 to 155, that 
no further opposition should be given by the 
Auchterarder presbytery to the claims of Mr. 
Young to the emoluments of the benefice, but 
also, that the principle of non-intrusion as a fun- 
damental principle of the Church of Scotland 
should not be abandoned or compromised, It 
was likewise resolved that, as by carrying this 
principle into effect it now appeared that the 
legal sustentation of the ministry may be sus- 
pended, and as they were desirous of avoiding 
any collision between the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities, a, committee should be appointed, 
for the purpose of considering in what way the 
privileges of the national Establishment and the 
harmony between church and state may remaiu 
unimpaired; with instructions to confer with 
the government of the country if they shall see 
cause. ; 

This case of Auchterarder was only the com- 
mencement of the warfare, and a new and atill 
more severe trial of the veto-law was to succeed 
at Lethendy. The minister of this parish being 
old, infirm, and unfit for duty, Mr. Clark was 
appointed by the crown his aasistant and suc- 
cessor: but when he was about to be ordained, a 
majority of the male heads of the congregation 
protested against his appointment, in consequence 
of which it was set aside in terms of the veto 
act. Theold minister died, and the crown iasued 
& new presentation in favour of Mr. Kessen, who 
was acceptable to the people. Encouraged how- 
ever by the decision of the Auchterarder case, 
Mr. Clark obtained from the Court of Session an 
interdict against the appointment of Mr. Keseen; 
but this the presbytery rejected aa illegal, and 
fortified by the authority of the General As- 
sembly, they ordained Mr, Keasen on the 13th 
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of September, 1838. In consequence of this, 
Mr. Clark again appealed to the Court of Session, 
who pronounced the presbytery guilty of break- 
ing the interdict, and summoned its members to 
their bar. They went accordingly, and were there 
punished with a severe rebuke, and warned 
that their next offence of the same kind would 
be visited with a still heavier penalty. 

The next trial which the veto had to encounter 
was that of Marnoch, This parish having be- 
come vacant in 1837, Mr. Edwards, who had 
been the minister’s assistant for three years, 
received a presentation from the patron; but he 
had been so unacceptable to the parish, that 
when his call was presented, it was signed by 
only one parishioner who was entitled to vote, 
and the names of three heritors who signed by 
proxy; while against his admission was a protest 
subscribed by 261 heads of families, out of a roll 
of 300 communicants. In spite of this rejection, 
Mr. Edwards insisted upon his claim, and in this 
case he had the presbytery of Strathbogie to 
second him, who brought a charge of intriguing 
and caballing on the part of the parishioners of 
Marnoch before the synod of Moray; but the 


synod condemned the conduct of the presbytery | authority with which it was corroborated. 
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to remove it, and prevent the verdict from being 
published in their parishes, or the ministers of 
the Assembly from preaching in their churches, 
churchyards, or school-houses; but although 
much of this was beyond the power of a civil 
court, it did what it could to the utmoat— it 
barred the churches, churchyards, and school- 
houses against the entrance of the ministers 
commissioned by the Assembly, so that they 
were obliged to announce its sentence of suspen- 
sion, and preach to the people in the open air. 
But the seven still continued in the discharge of 
their clerical offices; and not content with this 
defiance of the church in its collective capacity, 
they proceeded to crown their rebellion by ad- 
mitting the rejected presentee to the ministerinl 
charge of Marnoch. They accordingly took Mr. 
Edwards on trials, found him duly qualified, and 
on the 21st of January, 1841, proceeded to his 
induction. The whole nation was astounded at 
their hardihood, and none more than the parish- 
ioners of Marnoch, who could scarcely believe 
the testimony of their senses when they saw the 
presbytery assembled in the church for ordina- 
tion, notwithstanding their protest, and the high 
Hav- 


as illegal, and ordered them to find the pre- | ing seen that this was a reality, they arose aud 
sentee disqualified by the rejection of the people , departed, leaving the strangers who had come 
for being minister of Marnoch. The presby- , from a distance as the only witnesses of those 
tery then appealed to the General Assembly in solemn services by which their souls were con- 
1838, on the plea that they only wished to in-, signed to the care of a stranger whom they had 
terpose the highest authority of the church to | so expressly resected, and whose voice they would 


justify their rejection of the presentee; upon 
which the assembly reviewed their previous 
proceedings, and authorized them to reject Mr. 
Edwards, He was set aside accordingly, and a 
new presentation was given hy the patrons in 
favour of Mr. David Henry. But with the 
whole church thus against him, Mr. Edwards 
would not yet yield: he appealed to the Court 
of Session, and obtained from ita decision inter- 
dicting Mr. Henry from presenting himself to 
the presbytery for ordination, and the presbytery 
from proceeding to his induction. Encouraged 
by this powerful aid, the presbytery of Strath- 
bogie resumed its opposition, by a vote for de- 
laying proceedings until the question should be 
legally decided; against which decision an Evan- 
gelical minority protested, and appealed to the 
synod, by whom the case was referred to the 
final decision of the next General Assembly. 
But confident in the protection of the civil power 
the presbytery would not await the decision of 
the highest church court, and for their contu- 
macy, the recusant ministers, seven in number, 
were suspended from their clerical office by an 
authoritative sentence of the Assembly's commis- 
sion, Against this sentence the ministers ap- 
pealed to the Court of Session, requesting them 


not hear. 

The church had now arrived at a crisis where 
to pause or recede was equally impossible; and, 
had it been united, its advance would have been 
irresistible, But it was still a divided body, and 
the party so long in the ascendency and so lately 
held in check, were beginning to take courage in 
the prospect of state support, and prepare for a 
fresh encounter, with the civil power for their 
ally. When the Assembly's commission in March, 
therefore, passed a vote of sympathy with the 
parishioners of Marnoch, and when the Assembly 
itself in May, 1841, decreed a sentence of de- 
position upon the seven Strathbogie ministers, 
rescinded the settlement of Mr. Edwards, and 
ordered the presbytery to proceed with the in- 
duction of Mr. Henry, the Moderate party rallied 
for fresh opposition. Invoking the state to aid 
and support them, and representing the opposite 
party as rebels, they identified themselves with 
the deposed martyrs of Strathbogie, whom they 
still recognized as ministers, and encouraged to 
hold out by preaching in their pulpits and as- 
sisting them in their clerical public duties, And 
by which of these parties was the Church of 
Seotland represented? Statesmen in London 
were at a loss to decide, and even their Scottish 
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advisers were 1n many instances bewildered. To 
enlighten them on this question a public mani- 
festation was necessary; and accordingly an ex- 
traordinary meeting was held in the West Kirk 
of Edinburgh on the 25th of August, which 
was attended by 1200 ministers and elders, who 
unanimously passed a series of resolutions as- 
serting the freedom of the church from secular 
control, and maintaining the principle of non- 
intrusion. This, it might be thought, was evid- 
ence enough of the prevailing spirit of the 
church, but unfortunately it failed to convince; 
and when a second appeal was made to the House 
of Lords upon the case of Auchterarder, in con- 
sequence of the Court of Session having decreed 
un action against the presbytery for refusing to 
ordain Mr. Young, the sentence was confirmed 
by the lords. This final decision was conclusive 
in every such case where nothing opposed the 
imposition of a minister upon a parish except his 
rejection by the people. It was also decided by 
the House of Peers as an incontrovertible prin- 
ciple, that all church courts, even in their spirit- 
ual functions, were subject to the coercion of the 
civil magistrate. 

By this summary process the great controversy 
of the Scottish church for nearly three centuries 
was settled at once, and by a downright blow. 
But would the blow be submissively received ? 
Would no reaction follow? The history of Scot- 
land scarcely warranted such an illogical conclu- 
sion. Even at the best such a secession must en- 
sue as would rend the church in twain, and make 
it a matter of indifference to which portion of the 
fragments the title of an Establishment should 
be awarded. Something, however, it was still 
necessary to do in order to avert such a national 
calamity; and accordingly a circular was issued 
by thirty-two of the oldest and most respected 
ministers of the church, inviting their brethren 
from every part of Scotland to a conference which 
was to be held upon the subject at Edinburgh. 
In reference to the late decision of the lords, the 
invitation stated: “ Without entering into the 
legal merits or demerits of the judgment, its un- 
doubted effect is to place us in a position where 
we may represent, with all deference to the legis. 
lature, that the specific statute rested on by the 
civil court has now for the first time, and in op- 
position to all former opinions, been so construed 
as to place it in direct conflict with the consti- 
tution unalterably secured to the national church 
of this country. We can, therefore, present this 
alternative to the legislature, and crave their own 
decision upon it—Whether they will destroy the 
constitution of the church or remodel this par- 
ticular statute: and, a0 long as we have the faith 
of treaties and of coronation oaths for our secu- 
rities, we may hope that the legislature will yet 
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respect the privileges assigned sacredly and in- 

violably to our church, and which, both at tire 

Revolution and at the union of the kingdoms, | 
were declared to belong to her without any alter- 

ation for ever.” This nieeting, known as the 

Convocation, was held in Edinburgh on the 17th 

of November, 1842, and was attended by 465 

ministers. The sittings were continued for a 

week, and the discussions were accompanied with 

careful deliberation and with devotional services, 

It was felt that the decisions of the civil courts 

were subversive of the constitution of the church, 

and, unless a remedy was devised, must end in 

its destruction. But what, in such a case, would 

he the most efficient remedy? and what would 

be their duty if no such remedy was granted ? 

A fresh “non-intrusion ” measure was suggested, 

but speedily negatived as hopeless, while a hold- 

ing-on to the Establishment under such repeated 

injuries would only provoke fresh aggressions that 

might end in a popular revolution. The gentler 

as well as safer course was to retire from an Estab- 

lishment in which they could no longer remain 

with the approval of their own consciences and 

in consistency with their past professions. This 

conclusion was intimated in two series of resolu- 

tions, By the first it was declared that the second 

judgment given by the lords in the Auchterarder 
case was subversive of all spiritual jurisdiction 

and fatal to the very existence of church govern- 

ment. By the second series it was declared to be 
the duty of the church to terminate its connec- 
tion with the atate should no redress be granted. 

Having thus decisively committed themselves 
upon the issue, the ministers retired to their 
homes and prepared themselves for the worst. 

It was no wonder if these decisions were suffi- 
ciently perplexing to our statesmen, presenting 
as they did an alternative which statesmen have 
seldom to encounter. It was something new for 
them to be told that so large a body of church- 
men, after so long a period of deliberation, had 
consented to renounce all the proverbial comforts 
of their position rather than recede from their 
principles; and they thought that when it reached 
the abandonment of mange, glehe, and stipend, 
the argumentum ad crumenam would prevail. 
In this belief they were fortified by representa- 
tions from Edinburgh, which assured them that 
not forty, perhaps not even twenty of these 
clergymen would retire, when the crisis actu- 
ally arrived. No hope of redress was therefore 
held out; and the day for the meeting of the 
General Assembly arrived, on which the pro- 
testers must redeem their pledges. It was the 
18th of May, 1843—a day memorable in modern 
Scottish history; and St. Andrew’s Church, Edin- 
burgh, in which the Assembly was held, was 
filled with a crowd of anxious spectators. After 
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the usual preliminaries were finished, and when 
the business of the house should have com- 
meneed, the Rev. Dr. Welsh, the moderator of 
the Assembly, stood up to address the lord-com- 
missioner. But it was only *to announce the 
final resolution of himself and his brethren, and 
to bid the Assembly a last farewell. “According 
to the usual form of procedure,” he said, “this is 
the time for making up the roll; but in conse- 
quence of certain proceedings affecting our rights 
and privileges—proceedings which have been 
sanctioned by her majesty’s govertiment, and by 
the legislature of the country; and more espe- 
cially in respect that there has been an infringe- 
ment on the liberties of our constitution, so that 
we could not now constitute this court without a 
violation of the terms of the union between 
church and state in this land, as now authorita- 
tively declared, I must protest against our pro- 
ceeding further. The reasons which have led 
me to this conclusion are fully set forth in the 
document which I hold in my hand, and which, 
with permission of the house, I shall now proceed 
to read.” He then read the protest which had 
been prepared and sanctioned three days pre- 
viously at a meeting of the brethren, and at the 
close, he laid it upon the table before the clerk 
of the Assembly, bowed to the lord-commissioner, 
and retired. This final movement was the signal 
of departure, and a long train followed composed 
of city and country ministers, men of the highest 
distinction for worth and talent, and holding some 
of the best livings of the church and the univer- 
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the Disruption !—a great ecclesiastical revolution 
which a grievance of two centuries had produced 
at last. And yet, unlike other great national 
changes, in which the popular feeling is wound 
up to the uttermost, it was a revolution at the 
climax of which not a blow was struck, not a 
threat uttered. But not the less was it pregnant 
with most momentous consequences, both to the 
present age and to generations yet unborn. It 
was a great silent movement, such as religious 
principle alone could have produced, and such a 
country as Scotland have exhibited. 

As a new General Assembly was to be held, and 
a new church constituted by those who had for- 
saken the old, the departihg members repaired 
to the appointed place at the Canonmills, a aub- 
urb lying at the foot of the hill at the northern 
extremity of Edinburgh. The building which re- 
ceived them was a disused gas-work that had 
been erected upon the model of a Moorish palace 
or hambra, and in its chief hall 3000 expecting 
spectators were already assembled to welcome 
them. A new moderator of the Assembly was to 
be elected, and Dr. Chalmers, the father of the 
movement, was appropriately called to the chair; 
new church office-bearers were to be appointed, 
which was done with equal unanimity; and the 
usual religious solemnities were observed, and the 
business of the Assembly commenced, as if each 
member had already found his place after nothing 
more than a momentary interruption. At the 
opening speech of the venerable moderator, after 
a short history of the claims of the church and 


sities; and of those ruling elders, the lay element | their rejection by the legislature, Dr. Chalmers 
of the Scottish ecclesiastical government, who had | thus continued :—“ We now make a higher ap- 


resisted every aggression of the state upon the 
rights of the church until resistance was una- 
vailing. The promise was fulfilled; the dreaded 
event had taken place; and those who remained 
in the half-emptied building gazed at the dissolv- 
ing view as if yet only half assured of its reality. 
Nor was the popular feeling out of doors less 
lively, as soon as the long train appeared, and 
marched silently and slowly downward to the 
distant hall which had been hastily prepared to 
receive them in the anticipation of such a depar- 
ture. From the crowded street, from the crowded 
windows and housetops, a thunder-peal of appro- 
bation welcomed them, while many strong men 
sobbed, or turned aside under feelings too big 
for utterance: The ministers who had thus left 
their all behind them were the chosen and cher- 
ished of the people; they had vindicated their 
high characters by the voluntary endurance of a 
penalty tantamount in modern ecclesiastical 
reckoning to that of martyrdom itself; and now, 
is homeless and bereaved men, they were going 
forth to the wide world ignorant as yet of what 
might await them. This, then, was in very deed 


peal from our constitution, which has been dis- 
regarded, to our conscience, which tells us that 
the ecclesiastical ought not to be subjected to the 
civil power in things spiritual. We are there- 
fore compelled, though with great reluctance and 
deep sorrow of heart, to quit the advantages of 
the British establishment, because she has fallen 
from her original principles, in the hope that we 
shall be suffered to prosecute our labours in peace 
on the ground of British toleration. These are 
the principles that have occasioned thg@ move- 
ments of this day, and brought us together on 
the present occasion. And now, reverend fathers 
and brethren, it is well that you should have 
been strengthened by your Master in heaven to 
make the surrender you have done of everything 
that is dear to nature, casting aside all your 
earthly dependence rather than offend conscience, 
incur the guilt of sinful compliance by thwarting 
your own sense of duty, and run counter to the 
Bible, our great church directory and statute- 
book. It is well that you have made for the 
present a elear escape from this condemnation, 
and that in the issue of the contest between a 
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sacrifice of principle and a sacrifice of your 
worldly possessions you have resolved upon the 
latter; and while, to the eye of some, you are 
without a provision and a home, embarked on a 
wide sea of uncertainty, save that great and gene- 
rous certainty which is apprehended by the eye 
of faith, that God reigneth, and that he will not 
forsake the families of the faithful. We read in 
the Scriptures, and I believe it will be found 
true in the history and experience of God’s people, 
that there is a certain light, and joyfulness, and 
elevation of spirit consequent upon a moral 
achievement such as this, There is a certain felt 
triumph, like that of victory after conflict, attend- 
ing upon a practical vindication which conscience 
has made of her own supremacy when she has 
been plied by many and strong temptations to 
degrade or to dethrone her. Apart from Christi- 
anity altogether, there has been realized a joy- 
fulness of heart, a proud swelling of conscious 
integrity, when a conquest has been effected by 
the higher over the inferior powers of our nature; 
and so among Christians too, there is a legitimate 
glorying, as when the disciples of old gloried in 
the midst of their tribulations, when the Spirit 
of glory and of God rested on them, when they 
were made partakers of the divine nature and 
escaped the corruption that is in the world, or as 
when the apostle Paul rejoiced in the testimony 
of his conscience.” The venerable and eloquent 
speaker did not forget that this was also an op- 
portunity for warning, and therefore he solemnly 
added—‘‘ But let us not forget in the midst of 
this rejoicing the deep humility that pervades 
their songs of exultation—the trembling which 
these holy men mixed with their mirth—trem- 
bling arising from a sense of their own weakness: 
and then courage, inspired by the thought of that 


aid and strength which were to he obtained out , 


of His fulness who formed all their boasting and 
all their defence, Never in the history of our 
church were such feelings and such acknowledg- 
ments more called for than now; and, in the 
transition we are making, it becomes us to reflect 
on such sentiments as these :—‘ Not me, but the 
grace of God in me, and ‘ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.’”’' 

Thus was the Free Church of Scotland consti- 
tuted, and ite first General Assembly held. The 
sittings continued from the 18th to the 30th of 
May, and during this period a great variety and 
amount of business was transacted. And fore- 
most of these was the deed of demission, by 
which the retiring clergymen announced their 
abandonment of the Established church and the 





} Buchanan's Austory of the Ten Years’ Cvaftict, vol. ii, chap 
xiv. xv.; Hetherington’s History of the Church of Scotland; 
Annual Register, 1848; Martinean’s History of the Last Thirty 
Years; Disruption Memorials, ke, 
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livings they held in it, which was subscribed by 
474 ministers, A new machinery was needed 
for instant action, involving the erection of 
churches and schools, the sustentation of minis- 
ters and teachera, the support of missions at 
home and abroad—for all those schemes of evan- 
gelization, instruction, and active benevolence of 
which the ministers of the Free church, while in 
connection with the Establishment, had been the 
principal founders and supporters. But never 
had Scottish ardour been so tempered with cal- 
culation and prudence as upon the preseut trying 
ocoasion. Instead of waiting and hoping to the 
last, and thus incurring the risk of being taken 
at unawares, the rejection of their demands by 
the state and the necessity of a separation had 
already been anticipated, and every preparation 
made for such an event, so that when it arrived, 
it by no means came upon them unprovided. 
Even before its arrival, 687 associations had been 
formed throughout the country, and by their ex- 
ertions in raising funds, should a disruption be 
found necessary, £232,347 had been raised within 
two months, which, by the contributions that 
afterwards arrived from London, Ireland, and 
America, was raised to £366,719. There was 
thus a fund awaiting it, both for present emer- 
gencies and future action, of which the Free 
church could avail itself at the outset. 

In these associations and these contributions, 
the unmistakeable sympathies of the people had 
been announced, and the course they were likely 
to pursue, by which the ecclesiastical disruption 
should become a great fiational movement. In 
almost every case, the bulk of the congregation 
followed the retiring minister; the Established 
churches over the land were suddenly half- 
emptied; and in some of the more remote coun- 
ties, such as Ross and Sutherland, the exodus 
was so complete, that little more was left of the 
old order of things than the ministers them- 
selves, with their door keepers and church-officers 
and a few conservative heritors, But even more 
remarkable than the disruption among the cleri- 
cal order at home, were the effects of it among 
the Scottish missionaries abroad—men whose 
spheres of action had been assigned, and means 
of labour furnished by that revived evangelical 
spirit of which this great movement was the re- 
sult. However remote from the seat of action, 
they had watched every proceeding with the 
most intense sympathy; and as soon as tidings 
of the crisis reached them, they formally aban- 
doned their connection with the Establishment, 
and joined the Free Church of Scotland. This, 
too, was done so promptly, so spontaneously, 
and universally, notwithstanding their separa- 
tion from each other, and Jack of the means of 
mutual concert, as showed their convictions upon 


which side the right lay, and how well prepared 
they were to follow it. 

So signal a commencement took the whole 
British public by surprise. But it was not to 
them alone that the sensation was confined. 
Tuto every country where the report went forth, 
there was a feeling of astonishment not un- 
mingled with sympathy and respect. They had 
read of the sacrifices and struggles at the Refor- 
mation, when princes abandoned their thrones, 
aud communities perilled their national liberties, 
rather than abandon the cause of religion, and 
do violence to their consciences. But so long a 
reign of political utilitarianism had succeeded, 
that these sacrifices had been deemed the char- 
acteristics of an age that had for ever passed 
away—exploits that exclusively belonged to a 
romantic period of the world’s history, and which 
men might read of, but could never hope to see 
again. But, lo! that season had returned; even 
the nineteenth century could furnish an army 
of martyrs and confessors; and thoughtful in- 
quiring men, whom the tidings had roused in 
different continental countries, repaired to Scot- 
Jand that they might witness the phenomenon 
with their own bodily eyes, and record it in their 
books. But all this only made the enemies of 
the Disruption more indiguant, and they de- 
clared that it was nothing more than a spas- 
unodic throe that would s, eedily be followed by 
utter prostration. In spite, however, of their 
angry predictions, the first effort was but the 
commencement of a permanent habit, and the 
Free church still exists as a solid reality. An 
idea also of its steady increase may be formed 
from the fact, that it now possesses in Scotland 
875 places of worship and numbers 846 ordained 
ininisters, independently of those congregations 
which it has in England and Ireland, on the Con- 
tinent and in the colonies. It has two colleges, 
one at Edinburgh and another at Glasgow, be- 
sides a theological hall in Aberdeen, at which 
194 students are educated for the ministry. It 
has also a home mission, with an annual revenue 
now nearly amounting to £10,000, by which the 
most benighted of our districts are pervaded 
with religious instruction, and in the working 
of which the missionary students are trained 
for the practical duties of the ministry. And 
even reduced to the secular but convincing cri- 
terion of pounds, shillings, and pence, the pre- 
sent condition of the Free church not only indi- 
cates the zeal and liberality of the people, but 
the stubility of the cause. The following gene- 
val abstract, showing the sums raised for the 
various objects of the Free Church of Scotland 
for the year from 31st March, 1858, to 31st March, 
1859, is more illustrative of the subject than any 
amount of disquisition :— 
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Sustentation Fund, . . £110,485 7 6 


Building Fund, : 41,179 2 0} 
Congregational Fund, 94,481 19 6 
Missions and Education, 55,896 11 0 
Miscellaneous, . 41,384 12 10 

Total, £348,377 12 103 


From the foregoing sketch of the history of 
religion in Britain during these thirty years, it 
will be distinctly seen that the age of apathy and 
indifference had expired; that the struggle of a 
new and better life had commenced; and that 
these convulsive effurts, painful though they 
might be, were proofs of vitality, and promises 
of a happy result. The cold dull repose of the 
valley of death had ended, and the moving of 
the dry bones was the needful prelude to the 
rising up of a living multitude. But while this 
stir was necessarily accompanied with much 
contradiction and contention, there was one great 
and holy object in which all sects harmonized, 
and upon the work of which they all heartily 
co-operated. It was that of missionary enter- 
prise, which, having commenced with the present 
century, had been going on since the close of the 
preceding period with fresh impulses and a wider 
application. But the time has not yet arrived 
for writing the history of these missions, and we 
ean only afford for them a passing notice. In 
England the following were the principal mis- 
sionary institutions that arose during the present 
period, with the year of their establishment, and 
their field of operation :-— 

1840. Welsh Foreign Missionary Society—Ind.a. 
1844. The (Free Presbyterian Church in England—China. 
1844. The Patagonian Missionary Soviety—Patagonia and 
South America. 
1845. The Naval Missionary Society for the Loo Choo Islands. 
1850. The Chinese Evangelization Society. 
In Scotland, the following missionary societies 
were originated, viz.:— 
1835, The United Presbyterian Synod Missionary Suciety— 
West Indies, West Africa, and Caffraria. 
1842. The Reformed Presbyterian Synod—New Hebrides 
1843. The General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland 
—India, Caffraria. 
1848. Home Mission of the Free Church. 


In Ireland— 


1840. The General Assembly of the Pre.byterian Church in 
Ireland —India.! 

The united expenditure of the British mission- 
ary societies averages nearly or about £600,000 
per annum, an amount which is freely and cheer- 
fully paid through the annual public appeal to 
British benevolence, This cordial response on 
the part of the Christian public is the more to 
be admired, when we take into account the diffi- 
culties and discouragements with which mission- 
ary enterprise has hitherto been attended, and 
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the results as yet apparently so inadequate to 
such a numerous agency and liberal expenditure. 
But it is a trial of Christian faith; and it is 
patiently endured, in the full belief that the 
regeneration of the world is certain, however 
long delayed or obstinately resisted. Years of 
waiting and watching are not thought too much 
to be bestowed in fertilizing the desert, and rear- 
ing anew the cedars of Lebanon. We doubt not 
that the twentieth century will initiate a glorious 
missionary history to which the nineteenth was 
only a preparative. 

While the missionary cause has been thus so 
active, its great instrument of action—the Bible 
—has accompanied all its movements, so that 
while no country has been too barbarous or re- 
mote for a Christian mission, no language has 
been deemed too rude or barren as a vehicle for 
Christian instruction. There is scarcely, there- 
foye, a language or a dialect into which the Scrip- 
ture has not been translated, or region into which 
it has not been introduced. In this good work 
the British and Foreign Bible Society has at- 
tained a pre-eminence worthy of the public con- 
fidence it has secured, and the vast machinery it 
has been able to put in motion; and to give an 
idea of the latter, it is enough to state that, while 
it has been the parent of many others, there are 
between 8000 and 9000 auxiliary societies belong- 
ing to it, which are extended like a net-work 
over Great Britain and dreland, among our colo- 
nies, and in foreign countries. 

While the wants of the heathen have thus been 
so amply cared for, by making a copy of the Bible 
accessible, and its language intelligible to all, tiie 
same solicitude has been manifested for the igno- 
rant of our own country. It was soon felt that 


for every cottage to have a Bible, and every cot- | 
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tager to be able to read it, was a hopeless wish, 
so long as the book itself was made so costly that 
the poor would not purchase it, or at least could 
not, without a heavy sacrifice. An agitation for 
cheap Bibles was the consequence, and it com- 
menced in Scotland in 1839, when the profitable 
monopoly of the queen’s printers to print the 
Bible had expired. The renewal of their patent 
was successfully resisted, chiefly through the 
exertions of the Rev. Dr. Adam Thomson of 
Coldstream, and by a decree of parliament a 
board was established in Scotland for granting 
licenses to print the authorized versions of the 
Scriptures, The effect of this has been, that the 
Bible, formerly one of the dearest, is now one of 
the cheapest books in circulation. In England, 
indeed, the monopoly of printing the Bible still 
belongs to the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and to her majesty’s printer for England; 
but in consequence of a controversy on the sub- 
ject in 1840 1, the prices of Bibles and Testa- 
ments have been so greatly reduced as to place 
them within the reach of the poorest of the Eng- 
lish community. 

In this brief sketch of the history of religion 
from A.D. 1830 to the present day, we have only 
adverted to some of the leading points, and that, 
too, in a very scanty and cautious manner. But 
for this reluctance we are certain that the reflec- 
tive reader will forgive us. Reminisceuce and 
suggestion are what he chiefly demands when the 
subject has become so personal to himself; and 
to this modest limit we have endeavoured to 
confine our view, more especially as it is the his- 
tory of action still going onward, and the result 
of which is still unknown. To our successors 
we bequeath the duty of recording its develop- 
ment, 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—HISTORY OF SOCIETY. 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM Ivy. (A.D. 1880), TO THE PRESENT TIME (1860). 


Difficulties in the detail of Progreas during the present period—Commercial position of Britain at the commence- 
ment of this period—Causes of her commercial pre-eminence—The cotton trade—Improvement in its manu- 
factures—Extent of the cotton trade—lIts effect in the increase of our manufacturing towns—Attempts to 
benefit our other manufactures at the expense of that of cotton—State of our linen and woollen manufactures 
—Our iron manufactures—Coal used instead of wood in the smelting of iron—Invention of the hot-blast— 
The coal trade of Britain—Relative money value of our exports and imports—Shipping and men employed 
in them—-The Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851—Preliminary minor exhibitions— Universality of the invi- 
tation to the Industrial Exhibition of 1851—Erection of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park—lIta opening on the 
lst of May—Desire to perpetuate the plan of the Exhibition—Erection of tle new Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham—Its various collections—Its elevating, intellectual, and industrial tendencies—Luprovement in the 
application of steam power—Desire to extend locomotion by steam to land as well as sea couveyance—The 
first experiments in land travelling by steam—The Stephensone—The Liverpool and Manchester railway— 
The first locomotive employed on it—Rapid multiplication of railways—The railway” mania—Its effects— 
Railway travelling and its profits—Its dangers shown at its commencement—Parliamentary enactments for 
the safety of railway travelling—Highways and canals partially superseded by the railway—Increase of the 
means of comfortable living effected by industrial improvements—Statistics of this increase as compared 
with former periods—The grain and cattle markets of Britain and their supplies—Necessary inequality in the 
distribution of tlis abundance—Continued increase in the numbers and destitution of the poor—Facilities of 
Britain in furnishing means for the unemployed—Our colonies, and their adaptation to every class— Increase 
of emigration to the colonies—Our Australian colonies—The gold discovery—Its attractions to emigration— 
Tmmense returns from the Australian gold fields—Their effects in the rapid growth of these colonies—Persons 
fitted to succeed as emigrants—Wonderful effects of emigration upon the Irish—Immense remittances made 
by them to their friends in Ireland—Condition of the lower classes in Britain during the present period—Their 
increasing numbers and deterioration—Causes of this increase~-Defective education for the lower classes— 

testrictions on the transfer and sale of land by the strictness of the law of entail—Consequent decrease of 
our independent yeomanry—Decrease of our small farmers—Disappearance of our open air field-sports and 
pastimes— Multiplication of rural ale-houses and civic haunts of dissipation—Statistical amount of pauperism 
during the present period—Gross immorality in its mode of life—Prevalence of infanticide—Criminal con- 
victions—Comparative criminal statistics of 1817 and 1857— 1nterposition of government to the growth of 
crime—-Remedies of social science applied to the lowest orders—The national vice of drunkenness —Ite hold 
upon the lowest orders—Institution of temperance societies—Their bencfisial effects—Remedies for the classes 
immediately above the lowest—Cheap publications—Their origin, character, and purpose— Their good effects 
on the working and middle classes—Improvement of public education—Normal schools—Associations for 
public improvement—Progress of science—Electricity—Invention of the electric telegraph—Extent of its 
onerations—Ita modes of communication—Electricity applied to the service of the fine arts—Invention of the 
art of electrotype—Photography—Its origin—Invention of the daguerreotype and calotype processes—Their 
improvements, application, and uses—Chemistry—Its extensive application—Its important uses in agricul- 
ture—Astronomy—Recent extension of astronomical discovery—lte discoveries applied tu the improvement 
of navigation—Astronomical societies and observatories in Britain—Zeal of private students in the science— 
Lord Rosse’s telescope—Star-clouds—Their perplexing character—Geology—Recently reduced to a science— 
Antagonistic theories of the earth by Hutton and Werner—Their followers, the Vulcanists and Neptunista— 
Smith’s discoveries in the secondary rocks of England—Rapid improvement and extension in geological 
research—Practical application of the science —Geography—Revival of the attempt to find a north-west passage 
to India—Expeditions to the polar regions—Their discoveries and failures—Hopelessness of the attempt to 
discover the north-west passage—E,plorations in Africa—The travellers Denham, Clappertun, Lander, &c,— 
Expedition to Negroland by Richardson, Overweg, and Barth—Communications between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the interior of Africa—Discoveries of Dr. Livingston— Expedition of Burton and Speke to the 
lake Tauganyika—Geographical discoveries of travellers in the interior of Australia—Discoveries in North 
Awmerica—Trigonometrical eurvey of the British Islands and India—]mprovements in hydrography—A pplica- 
tion of the improvements of science to the art of war--Its greater destructiveness—Probable results of the 
change—LExolusive cultivation of science during the last thirty years—Ite effect upon literature—Present 
atate of literature in Britain—Eminent writers of the last period who have heen continued to the present-— 
Authors in literature exclusively of the present period--Increase of female authorship—Predominance of 
novel-writing in the present day—Causes of this predominance—General character of our present novel: 
writing—Principal authors in this department—Female noveliste—Periodical literature, magazines, anc 
reviews—The newspaper—Influence of newspapers in the government of every country—Eapecial adaptatior 
of the newspaper for Britain—Universal demand for t—Origin and history of newspaper writing in Britain— 


Restrictions imposed on newspapers by a government tax—Effects of these restrictions—Their removal— 
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Consequent multiplication of newspapers— Poetry—Its present scantiness among us contrasted with the 
previous abundance—Causes of this dearth—Our living poets—Predominance of the poetry of action over 
that of words—Tennyson—His principal poems—His successful attempt to revive the ancient romance in 
poetry—Resouroes afforded to modern literature by our public libraries— Libraries of the universities— 
Library of the British Museum—lIts origin, growth, and contents—-Its accommodations for general study— 
Public libraries of Scotland— Progress of the fine arts—Painting—Discouragements of historical painting in 
Britain—Promise given of its revival in the decoration of the new Houses of Parliament—Unaatisfactory 
result—Prevalence of genre painting in the British school of art—The pre-Raphaelite school of painting—Its 
effects in producing greater correctness—Present state of our national school of painting—Influence of photo- 
graphy on art—Means used for the improvement of the public taste—Picture collections thrown open to the 
public—The National Gallery—Sources of its accumulation—The Turner, Vernon, and Sheepshanks colleo- 
tions—The National Portrait Gallery—Its regulations and tendencies—The Hampton Court collection aud 
Green vich Naval Gallery—The Scottish National Gallery—Art-Unions—Their effeot in cultivating a general 
taste for art—Establishment of schools of design—Necessity for their establishment—Their beneficial effect 
upon our manufactures—Progress of sculpture—Our public monuments—Progress of architecture—Imitative 
tendency of our architects— Progress of music— Attempts to popularize it—The Volunteer movement— 
Reviews in I.ondon and Edinburgh—Effects of the movement--Conclusion. 
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soil, which served as a capital with which she 
could advance her mercantile successes or en- 
counter their reverses; the national character of 
her people, in which the interfusion of several 
races was combined with a harmonious blending 
of their activity, industry, perseverance, and in- 
ventiveness—all these had been the natural pre- 
parations for a destiny of which Tyre, Carthage, 
Palmyra, Holland were but imperfect types. And 


E now approach the last por- 
g| tion of our task—the history of 
m)| the progress of the living gene- 
7 | ration—with misgiving of heart 
and a reluctant step. For let 

a 7} the character and spirit of the 
record be what it may, a history of the present 
period cannot fail to disappoint and to offend. 
Every man has viewed the period for himself, 
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and in relation to his own principles, interests, or 
prejudices; and amidst such a contrariety, each 
reader will find that something has been omit- 
ted, something exaggerated, something misrepre- 
sented. It was not thus when we dealt with 


all these advantages, so greatly surpassing what- 
ever had been possessed by former commercial 
states, were crowned by the natureof her laws 
and the character of her government. The im- 
posts of feudalism, the restrictions of monopolies, 


past events and with the dead, or described a | the various taxes which an earlier age had im- 


state of society in every way inferior to the con- 


posed upon industrial activity and enterprise, had 


dition of the present day. The sympathy that | one by one been removed, and at no time more 
could be excited for departed worth, and the , than during the earlier part of the present period. 
self-complacency that could be flattered by the | But more than all these combined, was the inviol- 
superiority of the living over the dead, are, in | ability of property, and the liberty of the sub- 
this case, exchanged for the feelings of a present | ject, which formed the great characteristics of the 
struggle, of which every one hasa personal share British constitution. Men might traffic where 
and his peculiar point of observation. In such , they listed, and afterwards enjoy the fruits of 
a difficulty, the utmost we can attempt is lightly | their industry without check or interference. 
to touch the more important points of the sub- ' Mercantile communities might construct works 
ject—to be suggestive rather than communicative | and invest sums to any amount, of which the dis- 
—and content ourselves with pointing out the | tant returns could only be realized by their heirs, 
path to be trod, rather than attempt to lead | without the dread that all might be swept away, 
the way, and be the cicerone of every stage of | by either those anarchical or despotic revolu- 


the journey. To this limited duty we are also 
necessarily confined by the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the subject, for which whole volumes, 
instead of a single chapter, are usually found 
insufficient. 


tions to which other governments were liable. 
The vine and fig-tree under which our commer- 
cial wealth so confidently reposed were not the 
growth of a night; and though the passing 
winds might shake their branches, they could 


When the present period in the history of | not loosen their roots. Such was the commercial 


national progress had arrived, Britain had fully 
realized the important character for which she 
was destined: by her commerce and manufac- 
tures she had become the metropolis of the 
world. To this high position her whole career 
for years and for ages had been pointing. Her 
insular situation, which gave her the command 
of the whole ocean for her highway; her fertile 








| conviction of our country amidst those national 


changes upon the Continent, by which govern- 
ments had been subverted and dynasties over- 
turned; and in this confidence, an extent of traffic 
had been undertaken, and an amount of capital 
sunk, that will form a rich inheritance for future 
generations. 

The chief article of all this manufacturing 
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industry, and commercial enterprise and wealth, 
is cotton, which being sent to this countrv in its 
original state, is fabricated into every kind of 
clothing which luxury or comfort can demand, 
and sent out to every part of the earth. An 
inquiry therefore into this great staple of our 
trade demands our first consideration. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the boundless wealth contained in “this 
branch of traffic began to be surmised, and the 
national ingenuity, aided by the resources of 
science, was on the stretch to devise expedients 
by which the tedious processes of preparing 
cotton manufactures might be simplified and im- 
proved. The methods invented for converting 
the raw material into yarn, and weaving the yarn 
into webs of every colour, texture, and variety, 
are among the noblest specimens of human in- 
genuity; and their reward is exhibited in the 
statistics of our cotton trade, as compared with 
its nature and results in former periods. This 
change has especially been perceptible since the 
year 1814, It was then that the remarkable fall 
commenced whieh has taken place in the price of 
cotton goods in general. Of this change it is 
enough to state, that, whereas in 1814, 100 yards 
of calico would cost 16s. 6d., 650 yards can now 
be had for 20s, 6d. The cause of this change 
has been partly owiug to the great fall in the 
price of the material, but the main cause is to 
be found in the immense multiplication and im- 
provement of our machinery. The same cause, 
instead of diminishing, has only proportionably 
increased the value of this department of our 
commerce, by extending the use of our cotton 
fabrics not only among the women of Britain, 
but over the whole world. This advantage, also, 
we are still enabled to retain, notwithstanding 
the rivalry of other nations, through our abun- 
dant resources of iron and coal for the application 
of steam, and the superiority of our power-looms 
and other cotton-working machinery. 

Of the progress of our cotton trade an estimate 
may be formed, by the quantity of raw material 
imported into Britain during fourteen years of 
the present period. In 1840 it amounted to 
592,488,010 Ibs., in 1845 to 721,979,953, in 1854 
to 887,335,904, and in 1858 to 1,034,342,176. To 
turn this raw material to account, our cotton 
manufactures alone are calculated to employ 
542,000 weavers, spinners, bleachers, &c., and 
80,000 engineers, machine-makers, smiths, ma- 
sons, joiners, &c. The value of the products of 
this cotton manufacture is estimated at about 
£52,000,000 per annum, of which £17,000,000 
are expended in wages to the several above-men- 
tioned craftsmen, leaving a satisfactory profit to 
their employers. 

The power of the cotton trade has been mani- 
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fested in the increase of our principal cities dur- 
ing the present period, as well as the general 
wealth it has created. Thus, Liverpool, which 
in 1831 had a population of 165,175 inhabitants, 
had increased in 1851 to 375,955. Glasgow, 
which in 1831 had 202,426 inhabitants, and in 
1841 274,533, had increased in 1851 to 347,001 
inhabitants. Manchester and Salford, which in 
1831 had a population of 227,808, had in 1851, 
367,232 inhabitants. But even the smaller cot- 
ton manufacturing towns of England have in- 
creased with equal rapidity. Thus the popula- 


tion of — 
Inhabitants. 
Preston was, in 1780, 6,000 
Blackburn .. ..... 1801, 11,980 
Bolton... ..... .....1801, 17,416 
Wigan.............. 1801, 10,989 


Inhabitants. 
In 1851, 69,542 
»» 1863, 46,536 
»» 1851, 61,171 
»» 1851, 81,941 

Of the larger towns in the above enumeration, 
few have profited by the cotton trade so greatly 
as Glasgow, which was one of the first to avail 
herself of this source of commercial prosperity. 
It has been mainly through its prolific agency 
at the outset, and the great development of her 
iron and coal trade which followed, that her 
population, which at the commencement of this 
century was about 75,000, now falls little short of 
half a million, while in wealth as well as popu- 
lation, she is now virtually the capital of Scot- 
land. The manufacture of muslins, which com- 
menced in Scotland in 1825, has been since that 
period carried on almost entirely by Glasgow 
houses, one of which alone in 1857, when this 
department of industrial enterprise had reached 
its height, employed 500 men and 1500 women 
in the city, and from 20,000 to 30,000 females, 
partly in Ayrshire and other districts of Scotland, 
but mostly in Ireland. 

The rapid predominance in the manufacture 
of cotton above every other commodity, created 
alarm in the minds of over-prudent statesmen, 
who foresaw, in this use of aforeign product, the 
depreciation of our own home-produced material, 
upon which the industry of our country had so 
long been exercised, and its commercial character 
mainly founded. What was to become of our 
linen and woollen manufactures, if the demand 
for their cloths was to be superseded by the 
other cheaper produce? The short-sighted ex- 
pedient was adopted of laying a tax upon calico- 
printing, in order to bring up its price to that 
of linen and woollen stuffs. Accordingly, so 
early as 1774, a duty was imposed upon it of 3d. 
per yard, which in 1806 was raised to 33d. But 
a more intelligent and liberal spirit had com- 
menced with the present period, under which 
any kind of restriction upon any branch of manu- 
facture and commerce was to find little favour; 
and on the entrance of Mr. Paulett Thompson 
into office, as vice-president of the board of 
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trade, in 1830, this tax upon calicoes was re- 
pealed. The effect of this wholesome measure 
was speedily apparent. In 1829 only 89,862,433 
yards of all descriptions of printed goods were 
exported; but in 1841 the exportation of printed 
cottons alone amounted to 329,240,892 yards, of 
the declared value of £7,772,735. But bounties 
upon the articles of commerce were now as un- 
gracious as restrictions, and therefore, during the 
game year in which this calico-tax was taken off, 
the bounty on the exportation of linen as well 
as of several other articles was withdrawn. 

Of our linen manufactures a brief notice will 
now suffice. It was natural that they should 
yield to the predominance of cotton, more espe- 
cially after the state patronage was withdrawn 
from them; and accordingly, the trade in linen, 
although still important, is not so great as in 
former periods. Throughout the United King- 
dom the linen manufacture employs 133,000 


hands, while its annual value is estimated at | 


£10,000,000. 
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only 13,264 inhabitants, but in 1851 they had 
increased to 103,782, In the first of these years 
it possessed no more than three mills, but in the 
last it had upwards of 160 in active operation. 
Scarcely inferior in national importance are 
our iron manufactures, in the working of which 
Britain was inferior to other countries until 
nearly the middle of the last century, on account 
of tifaber only being used in the process of smelt- 
ing, and the consequent failure which took place 
in this kind of fuel, so that more than two-thirds 
of the iron used in our island had to be imported 
from abroad. And yet, even so early as 1619, 
Edward Lord Dudley had invented a process for 
smelting iron with pit coal instead of timber; 
and in that year he took out a patent for the 
purpose, but the works erected by his lordship 
were destroyed by the ignorant rabble, and him- 
self almost ruined by the loss. Thus affairs con- 
tinued until the great scarcity of wood revived 
the memory of Lord Dudley’s attempt; and about 
the year 1740 pit-coal was once more used in the 


In our former notices of the mercantile pro- , making of iron at Colebrookdale, and two or 


gress of the country, the importance of its wool- 
len manufactures was distinctly stated: these 
indeed constituted the chief source of its wealth, 


and as such were still worthy of cultivation : | 


they also continued to be indispensable, as their 
products will be needed, let whatever other 
articles be used along with them, in furni- 
ture and clothing. It was fortunate also that 
the resources of improved skill and new ma- 
teriala were at hand for cheapening the price 
and thereby extending the use of woollen fabrics. 
The first step in this direction was made about 
the year 1834, when goods which had been 
manufactured from wool alone began to be made 
of worsted weft and cotton warp, by which the 
trade was greatly increased. Another improve- 
ment that followed in 1836 was the introduc- 
tion of the wool of the alpaca or Peruvian llama, 
and subsequently the introduction of mohair, or 
goat's wool of Asia Minor. The final step was 
to combine silk itself with this mixture of com- 
mon wool, alpaca, and mohair; and this, with 
the application of improved machinery, has so 
benefited our woollen manufactures, as to insure 
for them a ready market in every part of the 
world. The continued importance of this de- 
partment of manufacture is attested by the fact, 
that there are 1282 woollen factories in England 
and Wales, of which &07 belong to Yorkshire 
alone. Of this county, the great woollen mart 
of the kingdom, the town of Bradford may be 
considered the centre and capital, where the wor- 
sted manufactures are most abundant, and have 
been best cultivated and improved. The fruits 
of this industry have been shown in the statis- 
tics of the town. In 1801 Bradford contained 


three other places. And even then, thirty more 
years had to elapse before coal instead of timber 
came into general use. The progress of this 
change may be estimated from the following 
brief statement. In 1740 the quantity of pig- 
iron made in England and Wales amounted to 
about 22,000 tons; in 1788 it had risen to 68,000, 
in 1796 to 125,000, in 1806 to 250,000, and in 
1820 to 400,000 tons. From the growing use of 
iron for many purposes not originally contem- 
plated, and especially from the multiplication of 
steam-engines, and the construction of railroads, 
the produce of iron throughout England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, which in 1825 amounted to 
615,236 tons, had risen in 1848 to 2,008,200 tons. 
Iu 1857 the continuing rise had brought up the 
amount to 3,659,447 tous. The greatest improve- 
ment of our own day in the smelting of iron has 
been the invention of Mr. J. B. Neilson of 
Glasgow. Formerly, the air of the blast furnaces 
was uniformly at the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere from which it was taken; and the effect 
was, not only to produce a lower degree of heat, 
but to supply a quantity of moisture which is 
prejudicial to the process of smelting. This 
moisture, which is always more or leas in the 
atmosphere, is most prevalent during the sum- 
mer; and from this cause, the furnace could not 
work so well in that season asin winter. But 
by Mr. Neilson’s invention of the hot-blast, the 
uir is previously dried and heated to a high tem- 
perature; the consumption of fuel is lessened to 
a tenth of what was formerly used in heating 
the furnace; while the absence of moisture has a 
beneficial effect on the quality of the iron. This 
discovery, first used in Lanarkshire, and the rich 
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strata of ironstone and coal with which that 
county abounds, have proved a mine of wealth 
to the district, and a source of prosperity to 
Glasgow, by which that city has now become the 
second in the empire. The money value of our 
pig-iron, which in the present year is more than 
3,500,000 tons, has been estimated in round 
numbers as worth £14,000,000, but the bar-iron 
that may be formed from it will amount to 
£19,000,000. Nearly a third of our iron is prin- 
cipally used in Great Britain and Ireland, in con- 
sequence chiefly of the great demand in railways, 
the building of iron ships, and the forging of 
iron cables; but our exports of all kinds of iron 
in 1857 amounted to 1,539,386 tons, worth in 
declared value £13,603,337. 

This immense iron manufacture could not 
have been carried on without that almost ex- 
haustless supply of coal that lies side by side 
with those metallic strata which are dependent 
upon its igneous powers. The use of British 
coal has therefore been in correspondent demand 
with the requirements for steam travel both by 
gea and land; and this increase of the coal trade 
is still rapidly going onward in consequence of 
the general adoption of steam agency in every 
European country, and the removal of the duties 
on its exportation. This consumption of coal in 
iron manufactures alone will be understood by 
the fact, that three tons of coal are required for 
the production of every ton of wrought iron. 
The total of coal exported from the United 
Kingdom in 1857 amounted to 6,483,416 tons, 
valued at £3,019,228. The coal shipped coast- 
wise in the United Kingdom during the same 
year was from 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons. The 
coal imported into London alone in 1858, by com- 
mon roads, railways, and canals, was 1,213,464 
tons, and by sea 3,266,446 tons. And when 
will this richest, most useful, and most necessary 
of mines be exhausted? It is an important 
national question, which was answered by Dr. 
Buckland in the House of Commons in 1829, 
when he confirmed the statement that the coal- 
beds of South Wales alone contained fuel enough 
to supply England for 2000 years. And yet, if 
even all the coal of our island should last for 
only half that period, Britain will have attained, 
as a nation, a longevity of which no other country 
can boast. But upon such a distant futurity 
what heart, however patriotic, would dare to 
calculate ? 

Having thus given in detail our principal 
manufactures, which constitute the staple of our 
national atability and strength, we conclude by 
presenting a summary of them in the aggregate, 
by which their amount and importance will be 
more clearly recognized. In 1854 the total 
declared value of the exported produce and 
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manufacture of the United Kingdom amounted 
to £97,298,909. Of this the value of £64,400,587 
was sent to foreign countries, and £33,698,313 to 
India and our colonies. In 1855, the value of 
the manufactures exported was £95,346,429; in 
1856, £115,544,154; and in 1857, £121,769,396. 
Other articles, not the produce or manufacture 
of Great Britain and Ireland, constitute a portion 
of our national commerce, and must be taken 
into account. Including these in the table of 
exports and imports, the progress of our com- 
mercial industry and wealth during the present 
period may be estimated from the three follow- 
ing years : ~ 
Exports. 


ea £69,691,302 11 7 
1840,...... 110,198,716 00 ... 


Imports, 
£46,245,241 6 6 
62,004,000 0 0 


There were in 1881, 


bz) ” 


a ‘a 1850,...... 190,101,804 00 ... 106,101,607 0 0 
me 99 BST, sees 285,863,927 00 ... 136,215,849 0 0 


Turning from the mere money value of these 
articles, to the occupation they gave to men and 
shipping, the accounts of the same years are thus 
summed up: — 


Vessels, Tons Men. 
1831. British and Irish,....12,248 . 2,006,897 . 119,148 
Foreign,... wee 5,158 ... 758,868 ... 89,769 
1840. British cua Irish ye017,635 ... 8,101,650 . 170,839 
Foreign,... .-10,826 ... 1,881,865 ... 79,550 
1850. British aii Irish ,-»-80,576 ... 6,044,662 ... 817,810 
Foreign,... veo 000l4,259 =... 2,288,860 3... 115,885 
1857. British aul Tesh, 87,01 « =5,510,154 .... 284,135 
Foreign, ... . 23,460 . 4,863,191 is 


In these brief statements, the adventurous 
enterprise, the wealth, the stability of the nation 
can be best recognized: they are the official re- 
turns of those silent campaigns and bloodless 
achievements upon which the power of Britain 
is founded, and by which her fame will be 
best perpetuated to the admiration and wonder 
of every future age. And now, then, for the 
grand review, in which the victorious armies of 
commerce should be mustered for public parade, 
its banners displayed, its trophies inaugurated : 
Such a parade, after careful preparation and 
upon an adequate scale of grandeur, was to be 
given in the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, in 
the memorabie year 1851. 

It is interesting to notice the first steps of a 
design so magnificent in its conception and so 
important in its consequences. They date no 
earlier than 1756—about the same time that the 
Royal Academy opened its public exhibitions in 
painting, engraving, and sculpture. It was then 
that the productions of art and skill were col- 
lected and displayed in London, for the purpose 
of stimulating public industry and inventive- 
ness; and although these exhibitions were on a 
limited scale, they were found so useful, that 
the plan was adopted in France, and there con- 
tinued with the happiest effect, even when it had 
long been abandoned in England. In the former 
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country, the exhibition was so excellent in 1844, | what of the latest, and the directors of the Ex- 
and the benefits of the previous displays so ap- | hibition were non-plussed: they found on cal- 
parent, that the English roused themselves from | culation that no building on earth would suffice 
their remissness, and during the years 1847 and | to contain a tithe of it. After many expedients 
1848 they re-opened their exhibitions, chiefly at | had been proposed and rejected, Mr. Paxton 
the instigation, and by the aid of the Society of | came forward with his simple plan, which effec- 
Arts, by whom the plan had been revived. So | tually solved every difficulty. It was, to erect a 
great was now the recognized importance of | huge building in the style of a garden conser- 
these industrial displays, that they became a | vatory, in which iron and glass should be almost 
subject of national consideration; and it was felt | the sole materials, wood being introduced only 
that something more was necessary than France | in the fittings. This method, so new, and so start- 
or England had as yet attempted, to give them | ling for its simplicity, was at once adopted, and 
their proper development and effect. At this | the result was a building in Hyde Park nearly 
point, a happy idea occurred to his royal high- | twice the breadth, and fully four times the 
ness Prince Albert, the consort of our beloved | length of St. Paul’s. Never before had archi- 
sovereign: it was to gather together into one place | tecture combined such vastness of extent and 
the best specimens of contemporary art and skill, | adaptation to a specific purpose with such simple 
and the natural productions of every soil and cli- | means; and when the building was finished in 
mate, instead of the mere local or national produc- | the short space of five months, the world was 
tions of France and England. It was to be awhole | astonished to see the place where but yesterday, 
world of nature and art collected at the call of | as it were, there had been nothing but trim 
the queen of cities—a competition in which every | walks and green sward. It seemed to realize 
country might have a place, and every variety | the magnificent conception of the greatest of our 
of intellect its claim and chance of distinction. ' poets — 
Nothing great, or beautiful, or useful, be its ‘‘ Anon, out of the earth a fabric huge 
native home where it might—not a discovery or Rose like an exhalation.” 
invention however humble or obscure—not acan- | With its iron framework that rose towards the 
didate however lowly his rank—but would obtain | sky in dark slender lines, and its walls of glitter- 
admission and be estimated to the full amount of | ing crystal that seemed to float in mid-air like a 
genuine worth. It was to be to the nineteenth | vapour, it appeared indeed an exhalation which 
what the tournament had been to the fourteenth | a breath of wind might disperse—a fata mor- 
and fifteenth centuries—a challenge at once and | gana that would disappear with a sudden shift 
welcome to all comers, and to which every land | of sunshine. But on looking more nearly, it was 
could send, not its brightest dame and bravest | seen to be a solid edifice, the iron pillars of 
lance as of yore, but its best produce and happiest ; which were rooted deep in the earth; while 
device for the promotion of universal happiness ; within, the combination of light and lofty arches, 
and brotherhood. It was further adapted to the ' with ribs forming a graceful metallic net-work, 
free, generous, enlightened spirit of the nine- , gave strength and security to the edifice. 
teenth century, that it was to belong exclusively ; The “Crystal Palace,” as it was appropriately 
to the people themselves of every nation, instead | called, occupied twenty-one acres of ground, and 
of being supported and controlled by their re- | contained eight miles of tables. Of this ample 
spective governments. And that nothing might , space a geographical division was made for the 
be wanting to its character as a great competi- | accommodation of the specimens from different 
tive trial, the sum of £20,000 was set apart for | countriee—the whole of the building west of the 
the expense of prizes which were to be awarded | great transept being assigned to Britain and her 
to the successful competitors. colonies, while all the space to the eastward of 
This world-wide proclamation went forth into | the transept was allotted to foreign countries and 
every country, and was met with universal wel- | their colonies. Of the profusion of specimens, 
come: it was a challenge such as men had never | natural and artificial, which were collected within 
heard, to an emprise in which every nation | such a space, we can only state in general terms 
might hope to be the victor. There was accord- | that they were comprised under four great classes 
ingly a stir and a preparation which in its | or divisions:—1. Raw materials; 2. Machinery; 
nature formed a new era in the history of na- | 3. Manufactures; 4. Fine Arts. Of the nume- 
tional contests. Little time was to intervene, | rous subdivisions of these we have not space even 
for the great competition was to be opened in | for the names, comprising as they did a volu- 
London on the 1st of May, 1851. But the place | minous encyclopedia of the world of nature and 
for the specimens and the spectators! what | art. The inauguration of ‘the Crystal Palace, 
single tent could lodge the army of Xerxes and | this eighth wonder of the world, as it may be 
all ita equipments? This question occurred some- | justly called, was in a style of magnificence and 
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imposing ceremonial worthy of the occasion. 
Notwithstanding the shortness of the time, all 
was completed for the promised day and hour; 
on the Ist of May, 1851, at twelve o'clock, 
the gates were opened, and her majesty Queen 
Victoria, accompanied by her royal consort, 
Albert Prince of Wales, the ministers and offi- 
cers of state, the princes, ambassadors, and com- 
missioners of all nations in official, military, or 
court attire, entered in full procession , — and 
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amidst such a noble retinue many an eye was 
turned upon the spare form of the venerable 
Duke of Wellington, while many a heart regarded 
this scene of promised peace and prosperity as 
the last and best trophy of his many victories. A 
splendid throne had been erected upon a large 
platform, overshadowed by a silken canopy; 
and besides this royal seat which had been pre- 
pared for her majesty, her coming was accom- 
panied with that auspicious attendant of her 
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View in the Transept, looking north, showing the Crystal Fountain, do 


Drawn and engraved by J I Willams 


many progresses, a brillant sunshine, that 
lighted up the halls, their treasures, and the 
crowds arrayed in their choicest attire, who 
were assembled in myriads within the building. 
Never indeed had a sovereign stood amidst such 
n magnificent display, or one so completely in- 
dicative of national happiness and prosperity. 
When the queen ascended the throne the na- 
tional anthem was sung by a chorus of 800 per- 
formers, accompanied with the magnificent notes 
of an immense organ, and the voices of the spec- 
tators; after which the royal commissioners, with 


the prince consort at their head, read to her ma- 
jesty the report of the proceedings of the com- 
mission. The pile and its purposes were then 
inaugurated by a prayer from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, invoking a blessing upon the under- 
taking, and the Exhibition was opened amidst 
the congratulations of the queen, and the respon- 
sive gladness of her subjecta, who felt in this 
event the triumph of arts over arms, and the 
best promise of their country’s safety and pro- 
aperity. 

The Crystal Palace had only been erected for 
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a temporary purpose, and that purpose was at | or Hecatompylos, ite artists and agents were sent 
length accomplished. The nations of the earth | into every country to procure casts and models 
had met under its roof, and each had been bene- | of their choicest specimens of architecture, sta- 
fited by the competition. Each had seen wherein | tuary, and sculpture; and arrangements were 
its defects lay, and had learned how they might | made to bring together every produce comprised 
be remedied; while all had recognized the supe- | in the wide world of nature and art into this great 
riority of Britain in whatever best conduces to | museum of Sydenham. Not only, indeed, do these 
the substantial welfare of society. Nor had our | specimens extend to the earliest products of hu- 
own country been neglectful of the opportunity; | man industry, but to those of nature herself before 
and this began to be manifested in more en- | man existed; and thus, no division has been left 
larged and refined perceptions of the beautiful in | in the whole range of science without its worthi- 
every department of art, and every produce of | est representatives and illustrations. On these 
industry. But must this palace be plucked up, | accounts, a thoughtful walk through the Crystal 
as well as its treasures dispersed? Must such | Palace isa pilgrimage through all time, and into 
realities pass away like the fictions of an eastern | every country. The observer wanders through 
romance, and their very lessons fade through | the Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and 
time into an indistinct remembrance? The wish | Alhambra courts; and in their specimens he 
to preserve the building as a permanent reposi- | sees the life and the history of man from the 
tory for the works of industry and art, and the | days of Nebuchadnezzar to those of the Aben- 
productions of nature, was both intense and | cerrages. From the verge of that dim and far- 
general, and applications were made in the first | distant estuary in which the river of time is linked 
instance to government upon the subject in the | with the boundless sea of eternity, he passes 
earlier part of 1852; but as the original destina- | upward through the classical, until he comes to 
tion of the Crystal Palace had been already ful- | the medieval ages, whose courts of illustration 
filled, government did not feel itself warranted | introduce him to the earlier part of the world 
to purchase the building. There was little fear, | that now is, and the dawnings of that new civi- 
however, that its materials would be dispersed , lization with which he ig personally identified. 
as useless; for independently of the public bene- | And then follows the stir of the living age, in 
fits of the institution, the structure itself might , the courts of the various arts, aciences, and 
be turned into a profitable mercantile specula- | manufactures that lie before him—the picture 
tion. Mr. Leech, a private gentleman, under- ' gallery, the naval museum, the engineering mo- 
tuok the adventure of purchasing the palace, dels, the Indian court, the industrial museum 
and removing it to a more eligible site. Others | and technological collection, the industrial ex- 
were ready to join him ; a company was formed, | hibition, the agricultural machinery, and the 
and shares issued in the usual plan of a great | machinery in motion—whose names alone are 
mercantile joint-stock enterprise; and half a , Suggestive of their contents. The whole range 
million of money was quickly raised to begin the | of universal history, the whole progress of human 
undertaking. To make the new palace a place improvement from the earliest ages to the present 
of universal resort, by being of easy access, as day, thus passes before his eyes like the move- 
well to secure the means of conveyance for the | ment of a peristrephic panorama, and forty cen- 
materials of the building, a place on a metro- | turies glide on successively in the course of a few 
politan line of railway, and near London, wag; hours. The philosopher, the historian, the man 
necessary ; and accordingly 300 acres of ground , of science, the lover of art or admirer of nature, 
were purchased for the purpose at Sydenham in | the utilitarian and the philanthropist, the delicate 
Kent. Thither the palace was transferred pieee- | fastidious man of taste and sentiment and the 
meal from Hyde Park with a facility that in | hard-handed, hard-working artisan have only to 
earlier times would have seemed the work of en- | select, each for himself, his own favourite range 
chantment. But something upon a grander scale | in this vast museum of earth and time; and col- 
was to be produced by the new building than the | lected, as if for his own especial behoof, he will 
old. Its strength and its dimensions, the treasures , find an abundance that will leave him no room 
it should contain, and the rich scenery with which | for ignorance, and a beauty that will satisfy his 
it should be surrounded, were to transcend any- | aspirations to the full. It is no wonder therefore 
thing that Hyde Park had exhibited; and ac- | if the exhibition of Sydenham has become what 
cordingly all the science, talent, and activity in | it was intended to be—a place of universal resort 
the empire were employed to construct the new | for the purposes of universal instruction and re- 
edifice, and collect or create the rich stores it was | creation. Honoured to future times be the names 
to contain. Accordingly, while the edifice was | of those who devised such a palace as the dwelling 
rising, and the grounds laying out upon a scale | of wisdom—who so combined all that is most 
which surpassed the ancient glories of Babylon | alluring with whatever best tends to enlighten 
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and elevate—and who planted it so nigh to our Deep-sea navigation by steam had not only been 
great metropolis that its benefits can be circu- | originated but perfected during the present 
lated from the heart to the extremities of our | period, so that no part of the ocean, however 
empire! It may, indeed, pass away like an airy | remote or stormy, was inaccessible to its visits’; 
vapour, leaving no permanent ruins like those ; and giant ships, increasing yearly in magnitude, 
of the Coliseum; but its spectacles were far | speed, and power, had begun a competition m 
otherwise than those of gladiatorial shows, and | naval architecture which has now swelled into 
its benefits will continue to be perpetuated when | that vessel of hitherto unmatched dimensions— 
Rtoman triumphs are forgot! the Great Eastern. It was now no longer a 

While the industrial activity of Britain had | metaphor, but an every-day fact, that “time is 
been kindling at each step of advance until its ; money ;” and the restless trafficker, who could 
enterprise had warmed into full glow, a still | waft his goods across the sea by steam naviga- 
greater abbreviation of time and space as well as | tion with a rapidity, punctuality, and safety, 
of labour was demanded, and mercantile impa- | which to our fathers would have seemed fabu- 
t'ence could no longer submit to the slow inter- | lous, was irritated by the delay he encountered 
conmunication of the mail or the post office in passing from one town of the island to an- 
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other. Could he not contrive to travel as rapidly , direction; and thus, as far as he was personally 
by land as by sea?) And might not the power concerned, the thought of steam travel by land 
of steam, which had accomplished the former, | was nothing more than a passing idea. But it was 
be equally available fur the latter achievement! ' taken up by others, so that various attempts con- 
The possibility indeed had been surmised so tinued to be made for the application of ateam to 
early, that it seemed a matter of chance whether land conveyance; and although these were experi- 
the steam-boat or the steam-carriage should have mental trials, and were one and all unsuccessful, 
had the priority in point of existence. In 1759, they were steps in advance to the mark. These 
Watt, at that time a young man in his twenty- preludings continued until George and Robert 
third year, and resident in Glasgow, had the idea | Stephenson (father and son) entered the field, to 
imparted to him by Dr. Robison, then a student | become the honoured founders of railway travel- 
in the university, “of applying the power of the |; ling. It had as yet been found hopeless to make 
ateam-engine to the moving of whee-carriages | the attempt on common highways, and againat the 
aud other purposes.” But the destiny of James | obstacles of hill aud valley; but the existence of 
Watt, which was sufficient for any individual | tramroads in various parts of Kugland, whig 


iuan, was to develope thal power in a different | firat were of wood, but afterwards were 
Vou. IV. 416 
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seded in 1820 by iron rails, suggested the kind of { tion was effecting for distant islands and con- 


pathway along which steam carriages could move. 
This plan was adopted in laying down the first 





R STFPHENSON'S LOCOMOTIVF —THE ‘ ROUKET,” 1829 


of the railways, called the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway in 1829, which served as the 
model of those that were afterwards constructed 
throughout the kingdom. Of these, the gauges are 
two: the broad, which is 7 feet between the rails; 
the narrow, which is 4 feet8} inches. The latter 
is adopted as the gauge for Great Britain. But 
besides constructing the path of travel, so that 
hill and dale should be reduced to nearly an even 
plane, and avoiding throughout its length every 
flaw from which danger might arise, the nature of 
the locomotive for this new and strange mode of 
journeying had to be studied as well as its high- 
way; and it was quickly found, that this terrible 
iron behemoth upon which so much depended 
must carry its own fuel and water, and combine 
in perfection the qualities of compactness, light- 
ness, and power. These requisites, as far as 
could be done at so early a stage of the trial, 
were secured by the locomotive mare by the 
Stephensons, called the /tocket, which gained the 
prize in the competition, and was the first that 
was set a running upon the new railway. It was 
considered perfect in lightness, power, and speed, 
as it weighed only 4 tons, 5 cwts., drew after 
it 12 tons, 15 cwts., and moved at the rate of 
fourteen miles an hour, while its greatest speed 
was twenty-nine miles an hour. 

The opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway was the commencement of a new era in 
human history. It was the first link of the chain 
by which terra firma was to be united from sea 
to sea. Railway travel was now to accomplish 
for cities and for kingdoms what steam naviga- 
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tinents; so that while the circumference of the 
world might be navigated in a few months, a 
country might be traversed in as many days or 
even hours. A restless activity was awakened 
which time can never abate, and a sweep of action 
and change afforded to the short threescore and 
ten years of human existence, for which the 
lives of the antediluvians would have been too 
brief. It was not strange that this triumph of 
British intellect should be regarded with national 
complacency, and that the success of the first 
great experiment should throw British capital 
and industry into a new path. Railways accord- 
ingly were commenced and opened throughout 
the principal lines of traffic; and when these 
were exhausted, others were devised in localities 
where new trades and populations were to be 
introduced by the change. No district was too 
remote, no ground too rugged to escape that ex- 
ploratory spirit which went everywhere in search 
of a fresh opening, so that in 1845 and 1846 the 
disposition had grown into an absolute frenzy, 
and is now remembered as the railway mania. 
Of the height to which it had grown, a judgment 
may be formed from the fact, that during these two 
years alone, applications to parliament obtained 
assent for the construction of 7238 miles of rail- 
way. Amidst such speculation, it was natural 
that families should be ruined by the thousand, 
and whole fortunes dissipated as by a whifl 
of steam. Jt was well however for the com- 
munity at large that these railroads were more 
substantial things than promissory notes and 
mercantile bubbles. By 1850 the frenzy was 
exhausted, or sobered down to the construction 
of 356 miles per annum, and by 1858 to 340. 
From the official report of 1857 it appeared that, 
by the end of that year, 9116 miles of railway, 
including seventy miles of railway tunneling and 
fifty miles of viaducts, had been constructed and 
were in use, employing 109,660 persons, from 
managers, secretaries, and clerks, down to porters, 
labourers, &c. Of these railway miles, 6777 
belonged to England, 1269 to Scotland, and 1070 
to Ireland. During the whole of this period of 
railway construction, the capital that had been 
raised for the purpose amounted to £314,989,626. 
Such an outlay is sufficient to explain the nume- 
rous wrecks of fortunes it occasioned, as well 
as: to attest the energy it called forth, and the 
confidence that had been given to its promises. 
That the return though slow was both certain 
and profitable, was now however vouched by the 
railway report of 1867. During that year, up- 
wards of 139,000,000 passengers had been con- 
veyed, giving a return of ten and a half millions 
sterling. To this sum, we must add the convey- 
ance of light and heavy goods, and live stock 
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during the year, averaging thirteen and a half 
millions sterling. Thus, the railway returns for 
this single year amounted in all to £24,174,609. 
Onward to the present day the impetus of rail- 
way travelling has increased, so that almost every 
journey of more than a mile is performed by 
steam. In 1859 about thirty millions of people 
passed in and out of London alone by its various 
railway termini. 

But loss of fortune was not the only evil 
entailed by the railway; there was also the 
danger of loss of life; and this was gloomily 
announced at the very commencement, when 
Mr. Huskisson was killed at the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway. It was to be 
no longer the deliberate downfall of a coach, in 
which the passengers, while emptied into a dry 
ditch, know whither they are going and what 
may be expected: it was rather a sudden crash 
or explosion, in which all were equally helpless, 
and where wounds and death 1n their most appal- 
ling forms might be multiplied an hundredfold. 
Nothing had ever been more completely devised 
to humble the pride of man than his helpless- 
ness in a railway-carriage, the masterpiece of his 
inventiveness and power: it is as if his spell had 
evoked a demon to do his bidding, but which at 
any moment may rend him in pieces or fling him 
to the winds. In aspeed of motion, which upon 
the principal railways is often forty-five miles 
an hour, but which is sometimes raised to sixty 
miles, it was impossible but that terrible acci- 
dents should occur, and that they should at 
length demand the interference of the legislature. 
The matter was thoroughly investigated by a 
select committee of the House of Commons in 
1858, and there it was shown that accidents on 
railways originate in three causes: these are, care- 
lessness of servants—defective materials in the 
works of the conveying medium or the agent— 
and excessive speed. Of these accidents, about 
twice as many occur from collision between 
trains, as by running off the rail; and of these 
collisions, about five-sixths take place between 
passenger trains and goods trains, and only one- 
sixth by passenger trains running into each other. 
Not above one-twentieth have arisen from ex- 
cessive speed, and in all these latter cases, they 
were caused by some imperfection in the rail- 
way. Most of the railway disasters were attribu- 
table to the crowding of trains timed for unequal 
speeds, and the want of punctuality; and to 
lessen the chances of these, powerful brakes for 
bringing up a train within the shortest distance 
had been used, but especially the road telegraph, 
that could announce the threatened danger along 
the whole line in a few seconds. Having these 
data before them, the enactments of parliament 
for the safety of railway travelling are such as 
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to meet every contingency, so that 200 of these 
apply to the London and North-Western Rail- 
way alone. And while the chances of danger 
have been diminished, the dread of them has 
abated. The weekly or even daily traveller can 
now inclose himself as confidently in the rail way 
carriage that is to whirl him 500 miles along in 
the course of ten or twelve hours, as he would 
intrust himself to the cab that is to convey him 
a few streets off. 

When this new mode of transit was adopted, 
the canals and public roads of our island had been 
brought to their highest state of perfection, and 
had given their best promise of future usefulness. 
But the new principle of motion had made them 
superfluous, and both mail-coach and track-boat 
began to be laid aside. Even for the conveyance 
of goods as well as travellers, the facility of 
the railway was preferred, and the wonders of 
Brindley and Macadam were forgot in the tri- 
umph of the Stephensons. An effort, indeed, 
was made in behalf of our canals so late as 1831, 
when a swifter mode of travelling upon them, 
by the use of light and sharply-modelled boats, 
was introduced by Mr. Houston upon the Glas- 
gow and Paisley Canal. His experiments then 
showed, that passengers could be conveyed by 
this change at the rate of nine or ten miles an 
hour, and this without injury to the banks by 
such unwonted speed of canal travelling. But 
the universal impatience was too ardent for such 
poor progress, and few now travel by such a con- 
veyance except invalids, or those with whom 
time is of little account. In the goods convey- 
ance, they are also used chiefly for such articles 
as cannot well bear the expense of transport by 
the railway. 

Having thus noted the progress and improve- 
ment of the means of comfortable living for the 
community at large, it is necessary to ascertain 
its practical results. In such a case, also, where 
the minutie are familiar to the personal and 
local experience of every reader, we shall serve 
our purpose more satisfactorily by summing 
up the total of this experience in the general 
statistics of the present period with an occa- 
sional comparison with the past. In 1853 the 
population of the United Kingdom amounted 
to 27,500,000. But while this increase had gone 
on by the natural ratio, the produce of the wheat 
crops since the year 1760 had at least been 
quadrupled. For this population, therefore, 
which had little more than doubled during the 
interval, there had grown such an increase in 
the means of comfortable living, that the use of 
wheaten bread had become universal. Oats are 
now used almost wholly for horses, and barley 
for distilleries and brewing, while rye-bread is 
almost unknown. Of wheat and other grains; ” 
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and of pease aud beans, the consumption in 1853 
was about 49,000,000 quarters, and of these, 
33,000,000 were used for the food of man alone, 
while of this human consumpt, more than one- 
half consisted entirely of wheat. Of these, the 
annual importations of foreign wheat after the 
restiictions had been removed, until 1852, had 
averaged somewhat more than 3,000,000 quar- 
ters, and during the Jast-mentioned ycar they 
amounted to 4,164,602. 

The im) roved agriculture that had made our 
coin fields so productive was equally apparent in 
the rearing of our cattle, which, as butcher-meat, 
had increased in bulk, quality, and firmness, 
partly owing to the crossing of superior breeds, 
but still more through the improvements intro- 
duced into their feeding by the cultivation of 
clover, turnips, and mangold-wurzel. The con- 
sumpt of butcher-meat in London alone during 
the course of a single year may serve as a fair 
criterion for the United Kingdom at large. In 
1852 the number of cattle sold in Smithfield was 
256,948, of sheep 1,575,340, and of fatted calves, 
not including sucklers, 36,027. These in all were 
calculated as representing 297,071,530 lbs, weight, 
and, at the average price of 7d. per Ib., would 
bring in money about £8,664,586. But besides 
all this there was abundance of hogs and pigs 
which were not taken into account. Much of this, 
indeed, goes from London to other towns and vil- 
lages, yet from these as much butcher-meat’ is 
supposed to be imported into the metropolis in 
return. In this Smithfield report only the staple 
commodities of animal food are comprised ; but 
the London annual bill of fare would be vastly 
augmented if we also reckoned the mountains 
of poultry and game, not to speak of fish, which 
are consumed by its 3,000,000 inhabitanta. In 
passing from England to Scotland we find the 
increase of subsistence and improvement of diet 
still more remarkable. And here we have only 
to select Glasgow as the criterion. In that city, 
not only at the middle but even to the close of 
the last century, flesh marketa were almost un- 
known, and the chief subsistence of families was 
generally a amall cow or bullock killed and salted 
in November, which was made to last all the 
year. This is still familiar to the recollections 
of many in Scotland as the “ winter’s mart,” which 
was the common resource over the kingdom. 
But in 1851 there were killed in Glasgow 29,569 
oxen, 4443 calves, 123,188 sheep and lambs, and 
5157 pigs, independently of the great amount of 
fresh and salted meata imported into the city. 

In this brief enumeration it will be seen that 
for the 27,500,000 of the British population art 
and industry have done their utmost, and that for 
all there is food enough and to spare. But even 
at the most sumptuous wholesale feasts it will 
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happen, however plentiful the viands may be, that 
some of the guests have less than their sliare, aud 
must depart almost as hungry us they came—that 
a competition will go on in the area for the frag- 
ments, and even a scramble under the table for 
the crumbs—and that a crowd of poor expectants 
who have waited on the threshold for their dole 
must betake themselves with a sigh to some more 
bountiful quarter. And thus amidst the growing 
and increasing plenty has it continued to be with 
the British community at large. Many toil for 
half a share, and many toil in vain; in some the 
enterprise is misdirected, and in others even the 
feeling of hunger is absorbed in a more preva- 
lent indolence. Through fault or through mis- 
fortune “the poor shall never cease out of the 
land,” let its abundance be what it may; and 
while the triumph of wealth is at the height the 
cry of destitution has waxed louder than ever. 
It seems, indeed, a necessary doom of national 
abundance to create and multiply its opposite, 
and the list of achieved fortunes to be balanced 
by an equal amount of deprivation. But while 
such a consequence would have been fatal to any 
other country, Britain during this period sur- 
mounted and is still able to surmount it by the 
numerous safety-valves she possesses in the form 
of colonies, in which the utmost of her poverty 
ean find a home and sustenance, and the beat 
of her unemployed energy an ample field of ex- 
ertion. And it was well for our country that 
such lands of refuge had been in preparation 
for the coming of the evil day, and that they pre- 
sented such scope for every variety of demand 
und occupation. Ino this way the younger sons 
of our aristocracy—men of noble name but scanty 
means, and who, but for such a resource, might 
either dwindle into tradesmen or degenerate into 
such titled paupers as are too often found in 
some parts of the Contiuent—can find civil or 
military appointments in our Indian empire suf- 
ficient for their necessities or even for their am- 
bition, The man of small capital or of commercial 
talents and enterprise may become a sugar or 
cotton planter in the West Indies, or a comfort- 
able landholder at the Antipodes. He who has 
no inheritance but a pair of broad shoulders or 
skilful mechanical hands knows that at the worst 
he has only to transfer himself to Canada, South 
Africa, or Australasia, where he will have not only 
the certainty of abundant wages, but the means 
of becoming a master instead of a workman, a 
landed proprietor instead of a ploughman. Even 
he who has consumed hia last crust, and has no 
prospect for the morrow, can atill at various ports 
find a vessel that will waft him free of expense 
to New Zealand or Australia, where the supply 
of labour is still the desideratum, and where, 
with moderate work, he may fare luxuriously 
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every day. These resources of emigration have 
been widely opened during the present period, 
and extensively used, not only on account of the 
facilities afforded for a transit to these regions at 
a merely nominal expense, and the speed and 
ease of the passage through the employment of 
steam, but also by the liberal institutions which 
the home government has granted to these colo- 
nies, so that a man finds bimself as free a British 
subject at the other side of the earth as in the 
heart of Middlesex. Of the growth of emigra- 
tion, therefore, during the present period, an idea 
may be formed from the numbers of emigrants 
during the three following years :—There were in 


1831, 83 160 persons. 
1841, 118,592 se 
1851, » 835,960 sy 


The consequence of such copious emigrational 
drains, which took place every year, was not 
only the immediate relief of the destitute, but a 
more abundant supply of work and wages for 
those who remained. These advantages have 
been especially conspicuous in Ireland, where 
they were most needed, from the continual over- 
crowding of the population beyond the means of 
subsistence, which was a fruitful source of an- 
archy, crime, and political discontent. In their 
case, however, the tide of emigration has been 
directed, not so much to our colonies as to the 
United States of America, which they seem to 


consider as their home next to their own island. | 


The great emigration that took place from Ivre- 
land from 1846 to 1854, which so greatly alarmed 
our politicians, and threatened to depopulate the 
whole island, only redounded to ita benefit by 
raising the wages and greatly improving the con- 


dition of the still abundant population who re- | 


mained behind. 

The immense number of emigrants in 1851, as 
compared with that of previous years, was the be- 
ginning of a new era in the history of British emi- 
gration. In our chief pastoral colony, Australia, 
many had become impatient of the slow progress 
of money-making as shepherds, and had betaken 
themselves to the gold fields of California, where 
fortunes could be made or hopes marred in the 
turning of adie. The report of the rich lumps 
of gold which were found in that quarter, was 
directing the new tide of emigration thither- 
ward, when it was suddenly discovered that 
Australia possessed her gold fielda as well as 
California, and of easier and more comfortable 
access, This diacovery was first made in a dis- 
trict between twenty and thirty miles beyond 
Bathurst, a town about 125 miles distant from 
Sydney, and the honour of the diacovery and ite 
public intimation was due to Mr. Edward Ham- 
mond Hargraves. Beneath a soil ao aterile that 
three acres were needed to pasture a single 
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sheep, masses of gold were lying within a few 
inches of the surface; the sands and the stones 
were impregnated with gold; whole rocks of 
gold lay buried beneath them, of which these 
were but the indications. A rush of the popu- 
lation towards Bathurst was the consequence, 
and the “Valley of Ophir,” as the auriferous 
district was called, was soon covered with tents 
and filled with gold-seekers, while the fortunes 
that were realized caused the number of disap- 
pointments to be overlooked. But this success, 
instead of staunching, only whetted the general 
cupidity: there were ranges of mountains in the 
great Australian continent similar to the gold- 
producing ranges of California and Russia, and a 
short exploration sufficed to discover the hidden 
treasures of Ballarat, which were supposed to be 
tenfold greater than even those of Bathurst. This 
was enough to turn the tide in the direction of 
Victoria, hitherto only an offshoot of the parent 
colony of New South Wales: servants forsook 
their masters, shepherds their flocks, shopkeepers 
their traflic, in the new rush that took place, and 
in the turmoil all social order was unhinged and 


regular industry suspended. But it was not 


alone from the Australian districts that this 
concourse was gathered; the vessels that arrived 
were emptied of their crews, and officer and 
sailor alike hurried off to the diggings, leaving 
their ships unmanned iu the harbour. From 
Australia the tidings were not long in reaching 
Europe, and while every town in Britain was 
infected with a mania for gold-finding, every 
European country caught the infection; and 
thus, the immense increase of emigration to these 
colonies which had commenced in 1851, the year 
of the discovery, was kept up for several years 
afterwards. Uappily, however, after the gold 
nigh the surface was gathered, it was found that 
privation was to be encountered and toil endured, 
and the resources of science and skill tasked to 
the uttermost in winning these treasures as well 
as any other advantage, while the uncertainty 
was greater and the chance of failure more fre- 
quent. Accordingly, those whose impatience to 
be rich was not so ardent, or whose hopes were 
less sanguine, and those who had not strength, 
health, and nerve to endure the laborious ordeal 
of the diggings, returned to their regular em- 
ployments, and left the gold fields to the super- 
intendence of government, and the operations of 
practical scientific workmen. 

Of the importance, however, of this great 
Australian discovery to the mother country of 
Great Britain, and the effects it is likely to pro- 
duce on her enterprises of colonization and com- 
merce, it in necessary to give a more distinct 
idea by arithmetical figures, rather than those 
of rhetoric. The annual supply of the precious 
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metals throughout the world is estimated at|to about 200,000. 


£47,000,000, of which their several sources and 
amount have been given as follows :— 


From America, . £8,700,000 
From California, . . 14,000,000 
From Kurope, .  . .- 1,500,000 
From Russo-Asiatic provinces, . 8,885,000 
From Australia, P ? 19,000,000 


In 1852 the yield from the gold fields of Victoria 
alone was 4,247,657 ounces, which at the low 
rate of 75s. per ounce, gives the amount of 
£15,928,714. It is well that this enormous in- 
crease, with which merchandise might have been 
flooded and swamped, was drawn off for other 
purposes than those of traflic, and in those of 
arts and ornament alone nearly one-half of the 
precious metals are absorbed or locked up. Even 
yet too the flow of gold, instead of contracting, is 
becoming wider through the recent discoveries 
of the auriferous sources in British Columbia, 
to which the gold-seekers who have been disap- 
pointed in other quarters are now directing their 
renewed spirit of enterprise. ‘ 

The vast increase of wealth and population to 
our Australian colonies during this season of 
gold fever, although wonderful in the history of 
colonization, was nothing more than natural and 
to beexpected. The cause was enough to attract 
myriads, not only from the mother country but 
from different parts of Europe, and even from 
China, whose inhabitants, setting at nought the 
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In 1851 its revenue was 
£379,824, but in 1852 it was £1,576,801. During 
the latter year, fifteen steamers with emigrants 
arrived in the Australian ports, of which the 
greater part were landed at Melbourne. Since 
that period, the increase of Victoria has gone on 
so rapidly that it has about 500,000 of popula- 
tion; its imports are about £10,000,000 and its 
exports about £11,000,000; and it has an annual 
revenue of nearly £4,000,000; while its principal 
city, Melbourne, in 1857, numbered a popula- 
tion of 70,000, with 30,000 in the suburbs. 
Sydney, the capital of the mother colony, al- 
though now inferior to Melbourne, had in 1856 
a population of 63,118; and while the luxuries 
and comforts of both are equal to those of Lon- 
don or Edinburgh, these cities possess a beauty 
of site, scenery, and climate, with which the 
capitals of our own country can scarcely com- 
pete. Besides these two colonies, this great 
island or continent has that of South Australia, 
rich in copper mines, and Western Australia, ori- 
ginally known as the Swan River settlement, 
which was established in 1829, the capitals of 
which are Adelaide and Perth,—and Queen’s 
Land, a region of excellent pasturage. Out of 
the mixed population of Australia, considerably 
more than a million are of British birth or par- 
entage, insuring the permanent establishment 
among them of Anglo-Saxon blood, language, 
and institutions. Who does not recognize in 


prohibitions of their barbarous laws against emi- | these, the germs of a future empire similar to 
gration, repaired in great numbers to Australia. | that which we have planted in America? In 


Strange therefore will be the blended population 
of all races which these colonies will exhibit a 
hundred years hence; and equally strange the 
blending of idioms, when this Babel of speech has 
subsided into one of the forms of the English 
tongue! It might have been thought that in a 
colony such as New South Wales, whose popula- 
tion was so largely mixed with convict materials, 
the first scramble of the discovery would have 
been accompanied with a frightful outburst of 
lawlessness and crime; but it is singular to re- 
mark, that the first eighteen months at the gold 
fields of Bathurst were unaccompanied with any 
remarkable addition to the criminal statistics of 


this way, our several colonies in Canada, Aus- 
tralasia, and the West Indies are vast fields for 
British emigration as well as depdts for our 


; future commerce; and in these her children, 


Britain may survive to distant ages when her 
own days are numbered. 

From the emigrant experience which our coun- 
try has been somewhat slow to gather, it is now 
generally understood that the weak, the sickly, 
the indolent, and that all of sedentary or literary 
professions can scarcely hope to better their con- 
dition as colonists. Strong arms, patient indus- 
try, and agricultural skill are certain to win 
their way to fortune; while the clerk or trades- 


the law courts. Very different was the case at | man is at a discount, and even the Oxford stu- 


Victoria, to which the more reckless of the ad- 
venturers repaired, and where those who could 
not find gold for themselves were ready to snatch 
it from their more fortunate neighbours, or in- 
tercept it on its way to head-quarters. Of the 
amount of the emigration, an idea may be formed 
from the sudden rise of Victoria. In 1836, this 
Australian colony only commenced its existence. 
In 1851 its population had risen to 77,345 in- 
habitants, but in 1852, when the fields of Ballarat 


dent may starve, unless he can herd cattle or 
drive a dray. It was aecordingly found in the 
reports of the late emigration commissioners, 
that for every single emigrant drawn from our 
six greatest manufacturing districte, four were 
drawn from six of our merely agricultural coun- 
ties. But of all the communities who have de- 
parted from our shores, none have so greatly 
benefited as the Irish, whose sole possession and 
inheritance was the sad one of deportation. For 


had been laid open, the population was increased | them no work was too arduous, no fare too 
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humble, no difficulty too great; and in their new | and despair was loud enough to drown the jubi- 
homes they roused themselves like giants from | lant shouts of triumph and self-gratulation; to 
the sleep of years, and went onward with a | excite alarm and provoke inquiry. And it was 
dashing intrepidity and sturdy perseverance that | then found that beneath this alluring surface, a 
outstripped their wondering competitors from | mass of popular crime and misery was festering 
England, and even from Scotland. A new life | that silently tainted the air with a deadly pestil- 
was opened to the delighted Hibernian when he | ence, and might at any moment burst forth with 
found that he could actually become a man of | an all-overwhelming explosion. It was ascer- 
substance; and he showed—what was more | tained that a nation exhibiting the highest 
wonderful still—that he had the gift of discreet | amount of virtue and intelligence also most 
management about him as soon as he had some- | abounded in the very extremes of these qualities, 
thing to manage. ‘In the United States, in | and that the height of national prosperity itself 
Canada, and in Australia,” says Count Strzelecki, | was the culminating point at which our swift 
“T saw the Irish living as well as the Anglo- | and certain ruin was already commencing. Such 
Saxons, acquiring their grumbling habits, and | was the intelligence conveyed by modern jour- 
thus continually improving their condition.” | nalism, under which no individual however lowly 
But something more honourable still can be |can be unknown, or deed however secret con- 
stated in praise of these Irish emigrants. While | cealed, and by which evils are explored, laid 
they were thus waxing comfortable and acquir- | open, and denounced of which our fathers were 
ing provident habits, they had neither forgot | contented to remain in untroubled ignorance. 
their former home nor the friends they had left | To these unwelcome revelations, which have 
behind them; neither absence nor prosperity | awakened the benevolent inquiries and formed 
had chilled them into selfishness, as is too often | the perplexing problems of social science, we 
the case with other fortunate adventurers; and | must now reluctantly turn: the subject itself is 
the first fruits of their success.were transmitted | too widely known, and too deeply felt, to require 
to Ireland for the support of their starving kin- | either a lengthened or minute detail. 
dred, or to furnish them with the means of emi- | A fruitful primary source of these increasing 
grating to this land of promise, where they | evile was the defective system of education. 
might become as independent and happy as| While England was increasing in intellectual 
themselves. But the amount of these remit- | renown, by the master intellects she produced, 
tances would be incredible were it not for the | and those improvements in science and literature 
veritable source from which the information was | by which the world at large was benefited, the 
derived. During the ten years that intervened | fact still continued to exist, that she was the 
from 1848 to the close of 1857, the sums thus | only civilized country that had no national:sys- 
remitted by Irish colonists, through the great | tem of education. We have already, more than 
commercial firms and banking houses, amounted | once, alluded to the struggles which were made 
to £9,937,000! or about £1,000,000 annually, to repair this evil, and the causes from which 
independently of what was sent through other { the attempt was frustrated. No sooner was the 
channels, This was the testimony given to | proposal started than the religious jealousies of 
government by these houses themselves, and | all parties were awake, and a uniform state edu- 
from whom, in such evidence, no exaggeration | cation was found as hopeless as a uniform state 
could be expected, As long as Ireland possesses | creed. As a consequence of this, it was ascer- 
such noble hearts, the hope of her regeneration, | tained by calculation that even during the latter 
in spite of the thwarting influence of priests and | part of the present period there were nearly 
demagogues, may be cherished as a political cer- | 8,000,000 of our population who could neither 
tainty. read nor write, These, too, did not consist ex- 
But alas that we must now exclaim, “ Look on | clusively of the poorest classes, as many of our 
this picture, and on this!” We must turn from | farmers were under the same intellectual destitu- 
the Jove-like “ presentment” to his brother—to | tion. Of the character of our education, that of 
him whom the same mother bore, and the same | the upper classes was reckoned the best in Europe. 
lap nursed, but only to blight the other, if not | This indeed was nothing more than might have 
to drag him todestruction. While the march of | been expected, on account of our richly-endowed 
improvement was thus going onward with such | universities, our public libraries, and the liber- 
an accelerated speed, the multitudes who were | ality of our aristocracy, who were willing to be- 
left behind at every atep continued to increase, (ners the best instructors, whether native or 
until the benefits of progress itself seemed more | foreign, at any price. Of the middle and mer- 
than counterbalanced by the evils of which it | cantile classes, it was found that the education 
had been direotly or indirectly the cause. Dur- | waa decidedly defective, as compared with 
ing these last thirty years, the cry of warning | that of other countrita, witthg more show than 
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substance, while the schools were rather cheap 
or comfortable boarding-houses than strictly 
educational institutions. For a still lower grade 
of society——that of shopkeepers and thriving 
artisaus—the education was generally found of a 
more substantial aud practical character, especi- 
uly in town and city day schouls; but this ad- 
vantage was counteracted by the shortness of 
time given in the attendance of their pupils, who 
in early life were generally sent to learn a trade. 
But last of all were the schools for the masses, 
which were as defective as such institutions could 
well be. The teachers were seldom even half 
educated, consisting generally of the lame, the 
sickly, or deformed, who could not obtain a liv- 
ing otherwise; of the indolent, who thought that 
dosing at a school-desk was more pleasant than 
handling a spade; and of broken-down trades- 
men, Who were good enough to manage a school, 
#3 they could manage uothing else. The school- 
100m in the country was frequently an unin- 
habitable hut, and in the town, a chilly or ill- 
ventilated apartment; while both in town and 
country the children were so crowded together, 
that mutual sickness rather than mutual im- 
provement was the usual result. Such were the 
generality of schools for male and female pupils 
of the lower classes throughout England and 
Wales; and where better buildings might have 
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quent difficulty of selling or alienating it. As 
the privileged clues of landholders continued to 
die out, their estates, instead of being thrown 
into the market, continued to accumulate in the 
hands of the survivors; and in consequence of 
this feudal fatality, shopkeepers, farmers, and 
thriving peasants were preveuted from purchas- 
ing a few acres, and planting their families among 
the independent landholders. From the same 
cause, which converts small farms into large ones, 
the peasantry are shut out from the chance of 
rising into farmers. And thus our brave-hearted, 
independent, comfortable yeomanry, once thie 
pride of England and its best defence, have 
almost disappeared from the country which they 
served so well. We are told that in 1770 there 
were not less than 250,000 freehold estates be- 
longing to as many different families. In 1815, 
at the close of the French war, this number had 
diminished to 32,000. And yet there was no 
natural necessity for such decrease, as in 1847 
there still remained about 11,300,000 acres in 
England wholly uncultivated, but capable of cul- 
tivation. And with our yeomanry, the healthy, 
cheerful, out-door sports of “merry England,” 
the games of cricket and football, the shooting- 
matches, running matches, and village dances 
have departed. Near our large, and especially 
our manufacturing towns, hedges are brokeu 


been erected for the purpose, and more efficient | through, the grounds trampled down, and fruit- 


teachers appointed, these purposed improvements 
were frequently marred at the outset by the 
political and sectarian jealousies of the parents. 
And while from these several causes not one- 





trees destroyed, especially on Sundays; and 
hence the necessity of high walls and fences, by 
which the walks of the working people are con- 
fined to narrow dusty roads. The comnions and 


half of the children of England and Wales, be-| public village greens have been inclosed, and 
tween the uges of five and fourteen, attended , the gawes that enlivened them excluded. Thus 
any school whatever, the education at these | circumstanced, the peasantry of England have 
humble academies was of the most scanty and few places of relaxation except the village ale- 
unsatisfactory description—a little reading, writ- | house, in the stimulants of which its frequenters 
ing, and arithmetic, picked up in the midst of | drown the sense of their depression, until they 
the confusion as they best might—while iu the | become confirmed sota and drunkards. There 
schools of a better class, also, these composed , also the village quzdnuncs hold their treason 
the whole curriculum. It was only iu going, clubs, listen to demagogues who iudoctrinate 
higher still—to the costly academies and institu- | them in the principles of chartism and socialism, 
tions of the mercantile and middle ranks—that | and are trained for every change of political out- 


these were found mixed with a modicum of geo- 
graphy, history, science, music, aud drawing. 
While the general education was thus go far 
short of the advance of the age, that it only per- 
petuated the old established ignorance, and in- 
creased the dead weight that was gathering at 
every step of progress—and while this ignorance 
niultiplied crime, and increased the popular envy 
aud discontent of the lower against the higher 
classes, there was another vational evil by which 
the ranks of the lower clnases were fearfully 
nultiplied, as well as their condition sunk lower 
in the social scale. This was the manuer in 
which land ix tied up by entail, and the conse- 


break, from simple rick-burning up to a national 
revolution and agrarian spoliation, And as it is 
necessary for such an idle improvident course to 
have the means of ale-house indulgence, they 
there concoct their planus of poaching, house- 
breaking, theft, and highway robbery, by which 
they are enabled to act out their chief principle 
of “a short life and a merry.” It has been 
always thought that a country life, even at the 
worst, was less depraved than a town one; but 
recent investigations have shown, that in Eng- 
land at least the amount of crime in the agricul- 
tural counties is scarcely inferior to that of the 
mining aud manufacturing districts. This was 
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proved by Lord Ashley from the statistics of the 
years 184] and 1847, In passing from the rural 
to the civic sources of demoralization, we find 
that these, both in number and character, are 
adapted to the several divisions of the lower 
claages, and the multiplied cravings of artificial 
city life. The chief of them are low theatres in 
which Jack Sheppard morality is taught; fairs, 
and dancing taverns, which last are also fre- 
quently brothels; and in all of them the young 
of both sexes are trained by regular steps from 
the mere theft of a penny, the price of a theatre 
ticket, to iniquity upon its most daring or com- 
plicated scale. Then, there are gin palaces by 
the thousand, where small measures of the ardent 
spirit are sold at a low price to suit every grade 
of boyhood; and the shops of dealers in marine 
stores, where every kind of stolen goods are re- 
ceived, prompt payment given, and no questions 
asked. Of a somewhat higher class, and exter- 
nally more decorous, though perhaps scarcely less 
rrupting, are the casinos, mask-balls, tavern- 
theatres, ated betting clubs, with which our prin- 
cipal cities abhound—and to these may be added 
the low horse-races that congregate the lawless 
population both of town and country. 

Into the details of pauperism and moral depra- 
vity produced by such a state of things we have 
no desire to enter. We can only touch upon the 
generalities of such a subject, and yet their 
slightest disclosure is enough to produce a recoil 
of terror and disgust. Such was the increase of 
poverty during the present period, that in 1848 
the number of paupers relieved by the boards of 
guardians amounted to 1,876,541 in England, or 
about one-eighth of the whole national popula- 
tion, independently of the hundreds of thousands 
who were relieved by private charity. Of the 
homes of such myriads of the destitute—-whether 
in town or country, whether permanent residences 
or temporary lodging houses—their unhealthiness 
and discomfort baffled all description. But this 
was not the worst. Where people were crowded 
by tens, and even by twenties, into a single 
apartment, without distinction of age, sex, or 
character, the moral atmosphere of such a sty 
became more pestilential than the physical, and 
not only the crimes incident to such a atyle of 
living were unblushingly and openly prevalent 
among them, but those outrages against natural 
feeling which every community has doomed be- 
yond reprieve. What could be otherwise when 
brothers and sisters, when parents and children, 
hardened to every moral feeling and ignorant 
as the brutes that perish, lived night and day 
huddled within a single room? Such a state of 
things was revealed by the investigations which 
were set on foot as would have beer incredible 
of the lowest atages of barbariam and the darkest 
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epoche of society, far more of England itself, and 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It was a 
natural result of such promiscuous living, mixed 
with such squalor, destitution, and gross dissipa- 
tion, that 60,000 still-born children (happier than 
those who survived) should be annually brought 
forth throughout the kingdom. It was also a 
natural result that the infants of such parents 
should be little prized at their entrance into life, 
and regarded as incumbrances and curses rather 
than blessings. Accordingly, society was sud- 
denly startled by the revelation that infanticide 
had become an English crime, and was prevalent 
in the midst of us, Parents enrolled themselves 
in burial societies with a perspective view to the 
profit which they meant to realize upon it, and 
the infant, as soon as born, was deliberately 
doomed to death by the mother for the sake of 
the burial fees. A few drops of laudanum 
silenced the innocent victim for ever, and the 
price of its life furnished the means of more 
ample household comfort, if not of gross revelry 
and indulgence. In this way, parents could 
calculate upon their own children, as the far- 
mer does upon his sheep for the market or the 
shambles. It was a crime which no statistics 
could reach, and no surmise could be made of 
how many hundreds or thousands had thus passed 
through the fire to Moloch before the alarm was 
given, and inquiry set upon the alert. It was 
indeed full time that the registration of every 
birth and death, under whatever circumstances, 
should be imposed as a universal duty, and a 
strict compliance with it enforced under heavy 
legal penalties, 

While such had been the progress of secret 
and unpunished crime, the amount of open of- 
fences againat the law, and the number of con- 
Victions, instead of being stationary, had con- 
tinued on the increase. This is apparent by a 
comparison of the statistics of 1817 with those 
of 1857. During this interval of forty years, the 
population of England had increased from twelve 
to twenty-one millions, while the inerease of our 
criminal calendar was more than doubled. Thus 
there were in 


Sentenced to death, 911 Exeouted, 78. 
21. None. 


1817—Conviocted, 911 
1857 2057, 
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It will be seen from the merciful character of 
the last year, that our statute-books had been re- 
vised, that a reaction of clemency in favour of 
our criminals had set in like a spring-tide—that 
the punishment of death had been all but dis- 
continued, while transportation, ita milder alter- 
native, had heen abolished, The same tables alao 
show, that convictions for crimes accompanied 
with persouul violence had very greatly incressed, 

There were— pt f 
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Year lal7. ‘Year 3as7. 
Stabbing or wounding, . ‘ F] 208 
Robbery, , : F . 184 878 
Burglary, : r . 874 473 
Housebresking, . ; . 152 568 
Larceny in dwelling-howss, . 148 246 
Forgery, &0., : : . 62 184 


It was fortunate in such a state of things that 
the sharp spirit of inquiry was on the alert— 
that the means of publicity were so perfected— 
that zealous philanthropy was alive and ready 
for action. Public crimes might be dealt with 
by the law; but there was a whole world of 
offence lying beneath them which justice could 
not reach unless our free constitution had been 
subverted. First to check, and finally to era- 
dicate this foul leprosy which was rooted so 
deeply and spreading so fast, must be instantly 
commenced, for the life of the whole community 
was at stake. Parliament accordingly inter- 
fered with enactments, and societies and associa- 
tions were formed for the suppression of vice, 
the relief of destitution, and the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the lower orders. 
Never was “social science” so anxiously studied, 
never was British benevolence so active, so 
liberal, so self-sacrificing; and if anything can 
mitigate the horrors of the view, it is to be found 
in the benevolence that applied the remedy. The 
fowest depths of society were laid open, and a hell 
disclosed of crime and suffering over which the 
nation had been hitherto reposing in peace. But 
even into that murky abode Christian charity 
could enter to reform and regenerate. The plans 
for the benefit of the lower orders, although they 
form so distinguishing a characteristic of the 
present period, are yet so numerous, that to only 
a few of them we can afford a passing notice. 
For the poorest of the poor the meaus of emi- 
gration have been multiplied both by govern- 
ment and colonial bounties; and those who are 
willing for work but unable to find it, may ob- 
tain not only a free comfortable passage to a new 
home, but profitable occupation there to the full, 
and in many cases a grant of land sufficient to 
establish them in honest. independence, But as too 
many have neither enterprise nor industry for 
such an easy venture, or are too closely wedded 
to their old haunts and dissipation, means are 
adopted either to allure them from their vagrant 
profitless life, or compel them to respect the de- 
cencies of society. Their steps are watched, and 
their domestic economy controlled by a stricter 
surveillance. The wretched lodging-houses in 
which they congregated, and where they «defied 
all law and common decency, have either been 
removed, or compelled to take out licenses, 
by which they are regulated as to their means 
of health and comfort, and the behaviour of 
their inmates. The narrow closed courts of 
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towns, among whose swarming families life was 
smothered and pestilences engendered, are open- 
ing to the air of heaven and the light of day. 
The sanitary regulations imposed upon these 
localities have been so many and minute, that 
diseases among them are neither so prevalent 
nor 80 infectious. With light and air, water has 
been more abundantly introduced, and thus 
personal cleanliness may be made the stepping- 
stone and commencement of a moral reformation. 
Piles of new houses are rising in our towns, ex- 
pressly built for the accommodation of the poor, 
in which a small rental is requited by such means 
of comfort and even of neatness, as the habita- 
tions of earlier erection for the better classes can 
seldom exhibit. Nor in this enumeration should 
we forget the public fountains, which are rising 
in every street, and at which the wanderer or 
labourer can comfortably quench his thirst, with- 
out the necessity of repairing to the gin palace 
or ale-house. The church accommodation for 
the poor has been increased; humble places fgr 
public worship opened; serrmous expressly suited 
to the lowest of the destitute prepared, and open- 
air preaching more extensively practised, so that 
every shade of ignorance or vice can find its ap- 
propriate instruction, and every kind of thread- 
bare or ragged clothing a place in which its 
wearer may appear without diffidence. It is 
significant of these religious agencies, that even 
our church dignitaries, who formerly scowled at 
them as ecclesiastical irregularities, are begin- 
ning to take part in them. For the children of 
such parents, also, ragged schools have been 
established, where industrial habits along with a 
good sound education are carefully inculcated ; 
and going lower still, we have reformatory 
schools, where the young, already depraved, are 
broke in for the ragged school; and reform tory 
prisons, out of which the culprit may depart a 
wiser and a better man. In this way, strong, 
sharp, heavy utensils are breaking and delving 
into the deepest stratum of society, to reconstruct 
and strengthen the yielding foundations of our 
social edifice. Much indeed has to be dove; but 
even already much has been accomplished, giving 
promise of better days for Brituin in the good 
work of moral regeneration aud advancement. 
But the co-operation of the people themselves 
was most needed; an act of sel/-reformation was 
demanded, by which they should voluntarily 
combiue for the improvement and elevation of 
their own order. For centuries the vice of 
drunkenness had been reckoned the chief of our 
national offences, the fruitful parent of more 
than the half of our social evils; and until this 
was abjured, it was felt that every moral appli- 
ance would be only a superficial or temporary 
remedy. And that the stigma which was branded 
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upon our national character had been too justly 
merited, a brief retrospection through the whole 
range of our national history will sufficiently 
confirm. It was the master-vice of the northern 
races from whom the greater part of the Euro- 
pean nations were derived; but while the conti- 
nental nations had outgrown this evil tendency 
of their fathers, it had continued to flourish in 
insulated Britain unmitigated and unchecked; 
so that even during the reign of the two first 
Georges, foreigners had been scandalized, when 
they visited Britain, with the spectacle of drunken 
peers, flustered clergymen, and thriving mer- 
chants who hiceupped in their speech when the 
hours of ’change were ended. The reformation, 
indeed, of this general evil had commenced, as it 
ought, among the upper classes; but it was not 
till the beginning of the present century, that to 
be “as drunk as a lord” was a comparison that 
could no longer hold good. It was only then 
that the vice had become unfashionable in the 
higher ranks, and discreditable among the mer- 
eantile aristocracy—that, under the influence of 
nobler aims, and a keener struggle in the contests 
of wealth or ambition, the better classes had freed 
themselves from the long-established tendency. 
But the demon, thus driven from high places, 
took a closer shelter in the lower, where, from the 
causes already mentioned, his hold became more 
general and more inveterate than ever. When 
the bulk of destitution and crime had increased 
through this evil alone to an amount beyond what 
society could endure, a remedy was sought, but 
was long in finding. Could the ignorant, the des- 
titute, the despised, be weaned from drunkenness, 
as well as the rich, the noble, and intellectual ? 
The trial was made, and near the close of the lust 
period the Temperance movement commenced. 
This was followed by the preaching of Father 
Mathew, the apostle of the enterprise, and hosts 
of coadjutors whom his example inspired. A re- 
gular crusade was thus commenced against the 
popular iniquity; the resources of the platform 
and the press were plied as strenuously for the 
moral, as they have been for political reform; and 
temperance societies were established throughout 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, whose memhers 
were soon numbered by tens of thousands. It had 
been discovered, also, that for a complete eman- 
cipation from the evil habit, the mere principle 
of temperince was insufficient; total abstinence 
therefore became the rule, and “touch not, taste 
not, handle not,” the motto of the movement. It 
was thus alone that the confirmed drunkard could 
be reclaimed from his habit, and the weak and 
wavering from the temptations attendant upon 
friendly meetings, social feasts, and public merry- 
makings. In this way, the word “ temperance” 
was made to assume a teetotal meaning. The 
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progress of this great collective movement during 
the present period of our history has been won- 
derful, although at first it was reckoned the most 
hopeless of all enterprises; and its success con- 
tinues to be shown upon the thousands whom it 
has reclaimed from confirmed intemperance, and 
the myriads whom it has arrested on the thres- 
hold, and to whom it has proved an effectual 
monitor and safeguard. Its societies are felt 
to be cities of refuge, to which the proscribed 
drunkard can flee and be safe; and where his 
resolutions of amendment are strengthened an 
hundredfold by the new community into which 
he is welcomed, and the esprit de corps by which 
his future course is regulated. Let but this pro- 
gress go onward as it has done, and the Tem- 
perance League may yet prove one of the most 
effective of all our social and moral reformers. 
While such are the means employed upon that 
huge mass of our population which constitutes 
the lowest of our lower orders—so debased in its 
guilt, and so terrible in its brute force should it 
break loose--those which were devised for the 
orders immediately above the lowest were of a 
more intellectual character as well as earlier ap- 
plication. And first of these may be mentioned 
the exertions of the Press, which, at the com- 
meucement of this period, were chiefly imper- 
sonated in the “Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge,” and the publications of which 
were intended to form a cheap but complete 
library for the working man. Then issued those 
serial works which appeared in cheap weekly 
numbers, the Penny Magazine, the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, Chambers’s Journal—works which, not- 
withstanding their humble appearance and aim, 
had for their contributors men of such high mark 
in literary talent and reputation as formed a 
guarantee for their usefulness as well as promise 
of success; and these works, which were circu- 
iated among our working classes in hundreds 
of thousands, conveyed lessons in every depart- 
ment of science, literature, and general knowledge 
under their most intelligible and attractive forms. 
Even the fine arts also were not neglected in 
these penny publications, and the sums expended 
upon the pictorial illustrations of the firat and 
second of these works were to an amount greatly 
beyond any that had hitherto been bestowed 
upon the costly publications which had been only 
within the reach of the wealthiest. It was soon 
found that a new impulse had been created —that 
the demand for such productions would not only 
defray the large expenditure, but secure a good 
mercautile profit—and a rush of serial publica- 
tions followed, of which the Penny Magazine and 
Penny Cyclopedia were the exemplars, and in 
which such an amount of useful talented writing 
and highly-finished artistic engraving was con- 
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tained, as fifty-fold the amount of their price 
could not have previously purchased, It was a 
new temple of knowledge opened to the multi- 
tudes, of which the opening of the Crystal Palace 
that followed was nothing more than the natural 
sequel and consummation. The impulse of cheap 
publishing was extended to other works that 
hitherto, from their cost, had been sealed books 
to the multitude; and the writings of our best 
theologians, historians, poets, novelists, &c., were 
reproduced at a rate that made them acces- 
sible to all but the very poorest; so that the 
humble artisan could now afford to purchase such 
a library as none but the rich and the learned | 
could have procured only a few years earlier. | 
Indeed, none had now to remain ignorant and , 
untaught but those who obstinately willed to be 
so. This expenditure in cheap books, also, in- 
stead of impoverishing seems to have enriched 
the purchasers, by introducing among them a 
more active industry and more provident econo- 
mical habits. This was shown by the fact that 
£33,000,000 sterling lay deposited in the savings’ 
banks, and that penny savings’ banks were estab- 
lished as feeders to the former, and for the ac- 
commodation of those who could only deposit 
copper instead of silver. With the diffusion of 
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politics, are old-fashioned or obaolete; and, if a 
champion of unbelief puts forth his doubts, he 
knows that jesting will no longer serve for proof, 
and that his argumente will be subjected to a 
severe and sifting scrutiny. Works of a similar 
but less flagrant character—the Grub Street 
literature of the nineteenth century—have beeu 
driven from the middle to the lowest cirgles, 
where this abortive literature can scapesly sernre 
its hold, or save itself from utter bankeapbey. 
While thus the course of reading has been 80 
greatly changed, the intellectual character of the 
working classes has been elevated into a higher 
sphere. Let but a prize essay be announced for 
' their competition, and who would judge that the 
layacles returned were the productions of common 
workmen? And how would it have fared with 
such a trial half a century ago? 

When we advance a step higher, and transfer 
our inquiry to the middle classes, we shall find 
that there also the same regenerating process has 
been going forward. This has been especially the 
case in the important matter of Education. From 
the want of a national system under the control 
of government, those who established themselves 
as preceptors were free so to do at their own 
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serial publications, it is interesting to mark that ; under which the boyhood of the present genera- 
those connected with religion and morals had | tion was in many cases nurtured. Our country- 
received a fresh impulse, and were keeping pace men seem to have found out at Jast that, even if 
with the serials of a more light or alluring char- , “reading and writing come by chance,” the capa- 
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lectual instruction. Of the religious periodicals 
seventeen of the most popular have a circula- 
tion of 900,000. The tracts and other works of 
the temperance societies circulate at the rate of 
300,000 weekly. The effect of all this reading | 
upon the public mind is perceptible at a single , 
glance. The trashy tales filled with silly romance | 
and sickly German sentimentalism, which formed 
the light literature of the middle and lower 
classes, have disappeared. The more grave poli- 
tical works, by which they were taught to be 
discontented with their condition, and to look 
for no relief except in anarchy and revolution, 
have been thrown aside as waste paper. Those 
indecently immoral works and their vile embel- 
lishments, which found such an unbltshing and 
profitable sale among our neighbours the French, 
and which threatened during the earlier part of 
this century to establish a footing among oar- 
selves, have been so utterly discountenanced and 
put down that the greater part of society is igno- 
rant of their existence. Even those flippant in- 
tidel writings of the Voltaire school, with which 
our literature was formerly inoculated in con- 


Tt was a hopeful proof that the public , 
mind had been opened to something higher | 
than mere literary amusement, or even intel- | 


city of teaching these necessary branches is not 
thrown into the bargain, and that to give instruc- 
tion is more difficult than to receive it. It was ne- 
cessary, in the first instance, to teach the teachers, 
and establish such normal schools as had been 
set up in those countries where education is under 
state provision and government. Normal schools 
have accordingly been established in Britain, by 
which the standard of a common education has 
been raised, and its character improved, and 
where teachers for every department can be us 
carefully trained as the apprentices of any other 
trade or craft, and afterwards promoted accord- 
ing to their proficiency. It is true, indeed, that 
still we have scarcely a fourth part as many of 
these normal seminaries as one of the countries 
of Western Europe, and not a fourth part as many 
as are neceasary to educate a sufficient number 
of teachera for the lower classes. But the reform 
commenced has been in the right direction; and, 
instead of complaining of the scantiness of the 
supply, we should rather congratulate ourselves 
that, in so short a time, so much progress has 
been effected. With instructors thus prepared, 
we have only to take into account the govern- 
ment schools already established, and the govern- 
ment inspectors who superintend them, to be 
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convinced that, although at a late hour, the re- | on making metallic connection between the plates, 
action has commenced, under which our poor | the electric current is immediately produced, and 
will at least be as well educated as those of other | is transmitted to the distant station, where it 
countries, and even the middle classes be able to | produces the signals. Sometimes, instead of a 
vie in acquirements and general intelligence with | voltaic battery, the power of a magnet, operating 
the highest. With these educational appliances, | on a coil of wire, is employed to produce the 
which have chiefly reference to the young, we | current, and this is the agency employed in the 
raay take into account the numerous successful | magnetic telegraph. But whether the battery 
plans now in operation by which every class from | or the magnet be employed, the first and most 
the middle to the lowest is reached, and that | obvious step was to establish the telegraph along 
tend to their general elevation and improvement. | the railway lines, and this has been done by the 
Among these we can only mention philosophical | wires which accompany every railway. But such 
institutions, mechanics’ institutions, lectureships | a means of correspondence could not long be con- 
for artisans, apprentices, &c., libraries and read- | fined to railway lines, and accordingly connect- 
ing roums, musical and art associations, for the | ing wires began very speedily to branch off from 
most part supported entirely by the members | the iron roads into the inland localities, until 
themselves, and indicating in their encourage- | town was linked with town, and village with 
ment and multiplication the benefits they have | village, by a network of telegraphic wires that 

already imparted and the hopes they have in- | extended over the whole island. 
spired. Even the associations of certain Lon-{| This was much, but still not enough for Britain, 
don ladies for the improvement of the art of | whose greatest interests lie beyond her own 
cookery, and the circulation among the lower | shores. It was necessary for her welfare, that 
classes of the best and cheapest modes of making | the extent of her telegraphic communications 
good dishes, is a substantial sign of the true | should be equal to the range of her commerce, 
spirit of improvement. For where could refor- | and the remoteness of her colonial possessions, 
mation better commence than in domestic life, | so that she might as freely communicate with 
and amidst the enjoyments of acomfortable home? | the great cities on the Continent, and her settle- 
In turning our attention to the progress of ; ments in the four quarters of the globe, as with 
Science during the present period, we are at once , her own towns and districts. But could the 
arrested by the most wonderful invention of the | mysterious emissary pass through the ocean 
day—that of the Electric Telegraph. Vapour had | depths as well as over rocks and mountains? 
already been converted into the mightiest of , At an early period in the invention of the electric 
mechanical forces, and gas into artificial sun- | telegraph, the possibility of transmitting the 
shine; but it seemed the strangest achievement of voltaic current under water was the subject of 
all to manufacture lightning, and employ its speed | study in India by Dr. O'Shaughnessy, and to 
for the conveyance of human thought. To what | the success of his experiments in the river 
individual, or even to what country the honour | Hooghly in 1839 the merit of the discovery has 
of such a stupendous discovery is due, cannot be | been generally assigned. It was found that the 
ascertained; and it has been claimed successively | resistless power could pass onward unchecked 
by Englishmen, by Germans, by Americans, by | through the water as well as through the earth 
men of almost every country of Europe, who | and air, and that nothing would be needed ex- 
have all successively experimented upon this | cept such tractors as could resist the corrosive 
mode of communication, until the whole has ter- | agency of the water, or the submarine rocks and 
minated in the perfected telegraph of the present | sand with which they would be in contact. To 
year. It thus resembles the art of printing or | make subaqueous conductors was therefore the 
the manufacture of gunpowder—a hint or an idea | next attempt, and this was accomplished without 
started by we know not whom, but when once | much difficulty. These submarine cables for in- 
suggested, eagerly laid hold of, and acted upon | ternational communication where the countries 
simultaneously in different quarters, until an | are separated by the sea, consist of a core of cop- 
agency is matured by which the whole world may | per wire surrounded by gutta percha; and the 
ultimately be brought into close communication. | rope thus formed is surrounded and finally cased 
After many experiments with the different | with an armour of stout iron wires. With these 
kinds of electricity, it was found that the voltaic | protections, a cable of the requisite length is 
was the best, as being the most easily insulated, | extended from bank to bank, or from shore to 
and therefore susceptible of the greatest range in | shore, conveying state secrets or commercial 
its transmission. The voltaic battery, which is | tidings as safely and rapidly as the wires along 
the agent of transmission, is of simple character, | the railway. The progress of the discovery, and 
‘consisting of a series of pairs of plates of diesimi- | the uses to which it was turned, were commen- 
lar metals, with a solution of acid and water, and | surate with its importance, so that before June, 
. & 
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1854, such connecting conductors in the form of 
wire ropes were laid between Dover and Calais, 
between Dover and Ostend, between Dublin and 
Holyhead, between Donaghadee and Portpatrick, 
and between England and Holland,and Denmark, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward's Island, and 
Piedmont and Corsica. The last great attempt, 
which wags to connect Britain with the United 
States of America by a gigantic submarine cable 
extending across the Atlantic, has indeed proved 
a failure, but hopes are still entertained that this 
will be ultimately accomplished. 

The form of writing in which the messages 
are conveyed by the electric telegraph has been 
not the least difficulty of the invention, the aim 
being to discover a kind of short-hand or cypher 
that could be quickly noted and easily read off ; 
and after many experimerty, three different plans 
were matured, which have now come into general 
use, The first of these in priority of time, was 
that of Professor Wheatstone and Mr.-Cooke, of 
which the first trial was made on the 25th June, 
1837, and is commonly called the ‘‘needle instru- 
ment.” It is founded upon the principle of the 
deviation of the magnetic needle when under 
the influence of the electric current; and the 
operation is performed by one or two needles, by 
the movements of which the letters of the alpha- 
bet are indicated. The message thus expressed 
is read at the rate of from twenty to forty words 
per minute. This kind of needle-telegraph is 
the one most used in England and Scotland, over 
a compass of about 25,000 miles of wire. But 
that which is most extensively used, both on the 
continent of Europe and in America, is known as 
the Morse telegraph, and operates on the prin- 
ciple of electro-magnetism. A small lever, at- 
tached to the armature of an electro-magnet, is 
attracted at the instant that the current is trans- 
mitted, and the signals are given by means of the 
“clicking” sounds which it produces in its alter- 
nating movements. Formerly one end of the 
lever was made to produce a series of indenta- 
tions upon a slip of paper, and hence it was 
termed the “recording instrument;” but this 
method is now generally abandoned in favour of 
the system bysound. By a third method, known 
as the “type-printing telegraph,” the motions of 
the lever are so connected with an intricate sys- 
tem of mechanism that the message is actually 
printed, as it arrives, in Roman letters. A 
fourth plan, called the “chemical telegraph,” was 
the invention of Bain, an obscure clockmaker 
from Watten in Caithness, and is founded upon 
the principle of electro-chemical decomposition, 
a mark being produced by the point of an iron 
stylus on chemically prepared paper at the instant 
of the transmission of the successive waves of 
electricity from the distant station. 
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The same wondrous power of the electric, 
agent in writing and printing, irrespective of its 
benefit of swift transmission, was found available 
for the service of the fine arts. We allude to 
the art of Electrotype, which was invented leés 
than twenty years ago by Jacobi, a Russian, and 
Spencer, an Englishman, simultaneously. The 
processes by which it works are both delicate 
and numerous; and therefore we shall state, in 
general terms, that the agent employed fa a ‘vol 
taic battery, which operates by precipitatitiy 
metal in chemical solution upon a given object: 
the metal so dissolved, and applied in a continu- 
ous layer upon the object, may be made to ad- 
here, in which case it supersedes the old pro- 
cesses of plating and gilding; but when applied 
without adhering, it gives an accurate likeness 
or facsimile of the surface on which it is laid. 
In this manner, it produces exact imitations of 
coins and medals, copies stamps, seals, and plaster 
casts, imitates fruits and vegetables, casts moulds 
for the foundry, and reproduces printed char- 
acters, copperplate engravings, wood-cuts, and 
daguerreotype pictures. The first use of it made 
in England by Mr. Spencer was in letterpress- 
printing, and this appears now to be one of its 
most valuable applications; but the principle 
once obtained, suggested many other purposes to 
which the electrotype might be applied, and the 
processes accordingly became more complex and 
refined, until the reproduction of the highest 
works of art in sculpture and engraving was the 
result. 

While the lightning has thus been converted 
into a letter-writer, courier, printer, and en- 
graver, the sun, by an almost equally marvellous 
process, has been transformed iuto a draughts- 
man and portrait-painter. That beautiful inven- 
tion, the camera obscura, had long been known, 
by which the scenery of a whole city or landscape 
could be collected together by a skilful arrange- 
ment of lenses, and reflected in all its brightness 
and distinctness upon a whitened surface, within 
a darkened tent or apartment. By this aid, the 
artist or the traveller had steadily before him 
the objects he wished to delineate; and he knew 
that a transcript of these, as they presented 
themselves in the condensed resemblance, would 
be more faithful to the reality than the artistic 
copy taken from the original itself. But -these 
beautiful pictures, and the living moving objects 
with which they were animated, were like sha- 
dows upon the wall—they disappeared with every 
change of light and shade, and left no trace be- 
hind them. Could they not be arrested in all 
their vividness, and stamped upon the receiving 
surface into a permanent painting? The possi- 
bility of effecting this was first suggested by the 
blackening of salts of silver, as in the case of 
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those fluids used as marking-inks, and the per- 
manent writing they impressed on linen or cot- 
ton cloth; and the hint thus caught, was im- 
proved into the invention of Photography. 

Of the departments of this art, the first place 
is due to the daguerreotype, so called from its 
inventor, M. Daguerre,a Frenchman. After ex- 
perimenting upon the subject for several years, 
he announced his discovery to the world in 1839. 
By it, a surface of pure silver being caused to 
combine with iodine and also with bromine, a 
delicate film is produced on the surface of the 
plate, extremely sensitive to light, and capable of 
retaining every image impressed on it. This 
was the first principle of the invention; but the 
delicacy and durability of the impression de- 
pend upon subsequent preparations too nu- 
merous and too minute to specify. This was 
much; and the first daguerreotypes that were 
produced were gladly welcomed as the beginning 
of a new era in pictorial art. But when the 
costliness of the material and the difficulty of 
the process would have checked the multipli- 
cation of these sun-pictures, it was discovered 
that other substances were capable of being so 
impressed; and the calotype, otherwise called 
the talbotype, from the name of its inventor, 
Mr. Fox Talbot, came into general use. By this 
plan a card or sheet of paper, or plate of glass, 
after undergoing a certain preparation, and being 
sensitized in a bath of nitrate of silver, could 
receive and retain the image in the camera 
obscura, and be capable of producing copies of 
itself. Such were the origin and first principles 
of those two forms of photography, the produc- 
tions of which are now so numerous as to be 
found in almost every house, and which possess 
a fidelity of resemblance to the original, aud a 
delicacy of execution, which leave the efforts of 
the painter and engraver far behind. The value 
of the invention, not only for its own productions, 
but as a powerful auxiliary to the fine arts, was 
speedily discovered; and photography, recognized 
as a separate art, has been yearly improving both 
in its processes and its productions. Briefly we 
may state, that these improvements resolve them- 
selves into the following heads: 1. The prepar- 
ation of the sensitive surface; 2. Its exposure 
to the image sought to be impressed upon it by 
the camera obscura; 3. The development of the 
image by chemical appliances; 4, The fixing of 
the image by dissolving out the sensitive surface, 
so that the light shall no further affect it. But 
it is not merely as an aid to the arts of sculpture 
and painting, or as a cheap ready substitute for 
their costly productions, that photography is a 
useful invention. By it the astronomer has 
already done something, and may hope to do 
more, in producing pictures of the phenomena of 
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the heavens in all their transient aspects and re- 
volutions. By it the meteorologist can secure a 
register of the minutest changes of night and day. 
By it the lecturer and schoolmaster can exhibit 
the faithful transcripts of those objects which 
mere language would be insufficient to describe. 
By it even justice can arrest the fugitive crimiual, 
by sending forth veritable copies of his likeness, 
instead of the vague or equivocal descriptions 
which were usually contained in the printed hue 
aud cry. 

Among the physical sciences, in which such 
advances have been made during the present 
period, Chemistry occupies the foremost place. 
Nothing leas than this could be expected, when 
the materials of its study are the air we breathe, 
the food we eat, the liquids we drink—the ele- 
mentary bodies in their simple or compound state, 
by which abundance, health, and comfort are 
secured, and sickness and pain averted. And 
yet, for thousands of years men were contented 
to follow what was blindly called the law of 
nature, aud apply its rules without knowing 
why or wherefore; until towards the close of the 
last century, when the characteristics of the 
elementary bodies or simple substances which 
enter into the composition of what we see around 
us were heedfully investigated and classified. 
It was only then that chemistry was resolved 
into a regular science, and studied with a due 
appreciation of its importance. The revelations 
with which this search has been rewarded are 
now being turned into daily account, by an infi- 
nity of ingenious processes, from the manufacture 
of the finest pigments to the baking of a loaf. But 
British research would not rest contented with 
the mere honour of discovery, or the gratification 
of an intellectual curiosity; and hence, every 
important new result to which its inquiries have 
arrived, has been combined with the cut bono? 
The satisfactory answer has been given in the 
operations of bleaching, dyeing, and calico- 
printing, by which the value of our commercial 
commodities has been so greatly enhanced; in the 
preparation of gunpowder, salt, drugs, soap, 
paints, perfumery, &c., and in the manufacture 
of porcelain, pottery-ware, glass, paper, &c. In 
the improvements which are daily taking place 
upon these articles, the eminently practical char- 
acter of British intellect has maintained ita 
wonted ascendency, while the world at large has 
been benefited by the fruits of this idiosyncrasy. 

It is not, however, to our manufactures alone 
that the discoveries of chemistry are applied. 
The necessities of a growing population, the de- 
sire of profit, even the honourable ambition of 
producing a blade of corn where none grew be- 
fore, have turned our national energies to im- 
proved modes of Agriculture, and the effect has 
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been exhibited in the reclaiming of waste lands, 
and in more abundant harvests from the fields 
where the old processes of cultivation have been 
superseded by the new. The agriculturist has now 
been taught that vegetation is a chemical as well 
as a vital process—that the vegetable world has 
life as well as the animal. A still more difficult 
task which he has to learn, is the selecting and ap- 
portioning of the different kinds of the plant-food 
to the nature of the soil and the vegetation that is 
to be sustained on it. And then, again, when a 
soil is exhausted, he must be skilful in the appli- 
cation of those particular kinds of mavure which 
are suited to its nature and condition, and the 
best fitted for renewing its strength and restoring 
its nutritious properties. Thus, the farmer can no 
longer plant and sow indiscriminately, or accord- 
ing to his own wishes, or scatter the manure-heap 
at random; if he intends to pay the doubled or 
tripled rent of his acres, and have a comfortable 
reversion, he must abandon that slothful world- 
wide adage, “our fathers didso before us,” and cul- 
tivate his fields according to the new rules and pro- 
ceases by which the whole system of agriculture 
has been revolutionized. He has thus become in 
some degree a chemist without knowing it; and a 
skilful employer of its materials, without learning 
their Greek names, or subjecting them to a scien- 
tific analysis. But he knows that his ground 
yields thrice the amount which it vouchsafed to 
his grandfather, and that this increase has been 
owing to the introduction of those changes which 
his grandfather would have scorned as new- 
fangled, or condemned as a distrusting of Provi- 
dence. The same redundancy of a growing popu- 
lation, which compels the Chinese to girdle their 
mountains with terraces, cultivate every inch of 
soil, and treasure up every particle of waste 
matter for manure, is apprehended also for Bri- 
tain; but to encounter this emergency, the well- 
tried energy and industry of ite children are aided 
by the rich resources of chemical science, under 
which the rock itself is becoming a yielding soil, 
and the morase a dry fertile territory. The re- 
newal of an exhausted soil, and the production 
of a profitable rotation of crops, are now the most 
important questions in vur new agricultural 
science; and the creation of artificial, as well as 
the improvement of natural manures, with the 
best adjustment of them to the particular soil 
and season, sre the lessons chiefly studied by the 
young farmers of the present day. Of these 
artificial manures which have been largely used 
in modern agriculture, directed by chemical 
science, the principal have been kelp or barilla, 
guano, bones or bone-dust, sulphate of lime or 
gypsum, nitrates, potash, and lime. For the 
further fertilization of our fields, and the stil! 
greater increase of their produce, a question is 
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now at issue, in which the interests of British 
agriculture are deeply involved—we mean the 
conversion of the sewage of our cities into man- 
ure. The condition of the Thames at London, 
and of the Clyde at Glasgow, and especially the 
state of those inland towns where no neighbour- 
ing river can be converted into a drain and com- 
mon sewer, has arrested the general attention; 
and chemical research is actively employed about 
the best means for deodorizing this sewage, apd 
converting it from an increasing source of miasma 
and pestilence into a means of agricultural 
abundance. 

In the science of Astronomy, England has not 
been unmindful of her distinction as the birth- 
place and home of Sir Isaac Newton; and the dis- 
coveries of Sir William and Sir John Herschel, 
Dr. Maskelyne, Mr. Bishop, Mr Hind, Mr. Laséell, 
Mr. Airy of Greenwich Observatory, and Mr. 
Adams of Cambridge, have largely added to a 
science which so much depends upon close patient 
observation, and an accumulation of facts alone— 
whose infinity of objects thousands or even mil- 
lions of years spent in watching and registering 
would be insufficient to comprise. Much, how- 
ever, has been done during the present period, in 
the enlargement of star maps and star catalogues, 
so that the cosmical relations of the whole heaven 
have been defined, and the earth’s place in it asa 
mere point in the universe ascertained and fixed. 
Nor has the practical been lost sight of in the 
contemplation of these remote and inaccessible 
objects, and the discoveries of astronomy have 
been turned to the essentially British purposes 
of navigation, by calculating and fixing more 
accurately the position of a ship at sea. The 
steps by which this important object was attained, 
have been carefully noted in that national work, 
the Nautical Almanac, which was commenced 
in 1767, in connection with the parliamentary 
commission for the “discovery of the longitude 
at sea.” As astronomy was of such vital im- 
portance to the commercial interests and poli- 
tical welfare of our country, the study of the 
science was promoted by the establishment of 
the “ Royal Astronomical Society of London,” 
having for its office-bearers the chief astronomers 
of Britain, and for ite associates the principal 
astronomers of Europe. Another society, by 
which the preceding has been greatly benefited, 
named the “British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science,” was opened in 1831. Our 
chief observatories are those of Greenwich, Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, and the Cape of 
Good Hope; and from the principal one (that of 
Greenwich) there are telegraphic wires connected 
with the wires of the principal railways, by 
which its communications, and especially ita 
time-signale, are conveyed over the island. But 
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notwithstanding these public institutions for the | divide themselves into two branches—viz,, 
advancement of the science, some of the most | physical geology, or the examination of the 
important astronomical discoveries of the present | mineral structure, formation, and succession of 
period have been made by amateurs, at their own | the rocks constituting the crust of the earth, and 
private expense or by the aid of their friends. | the laws which have regulated their origin and 
Such has been especially the case with Mr. Las- | distribution; and palssontology, or the study of 
sell, a merchant of Liverpool, who built an ob- | the fossil or petrified remains of extinct animals 
servatory for his own use, and discovered an | and plants embedded in the ancient sedimentary 
eighth satellite to Saturn, one to Neptune, and | rocks. Geology thus derives its materials as a 
two to Uranus—Mr. Hind, who discovered many | science from the three kingdoms of nature, min- 
new asteroids—and Mr. Adams, who in 1846 dis- | eralogy, zoology, and botany being its principal 
covered the new planet Neptune. The accession | tributaries. On account of the recentness of its 
of this last-named planet to our system was the | origin, as well as the extent and importance of 
result of abstract mathematical reasoning so pro- | its range, a more than usually ample detail of 
found, and analysis so subtle and searching, as to | the history of a science which is only coeval with 
show that future discovery is not left wholly de- | ourselves will naturally be expected. 
pendent on observation and telescopic aid. But} From an early period the more obvious pheno- 
one of the most striking indications of the love | mena of geology attracted the attention of the 
of astronomical science for its own sake, was the | cultivators of natural science in the enlightened 
construction of Lord Rosse’s gigantic telescope. | nations of the eastern and the western world; but 
The luminous masses called nebule, so thickly | it was not till the other physical sciences were 
sown over the whole heaven, had perplexed sci- | established upon a solid basis that it began to 
entific inquiry; and although Sir William Her- | assume a philosophical form. Previous specula- 
schel mapped 2500 of these mysterious star- | tions on the subject usually resolved themselves 
clouds, and his son Sir John added 500 clusters to | into cosmogonies, or attempts to account for the 
the celestial chart, the nature of these luminous | origin of the globe, an inquiry manifestly be- 
strata, which were concluded to be neither fixed | yond the range of scientific investigation. 
stars nor planets, still continued unknown. To | Towards the close of the last century, the cele- 
add also to this perplexity, some of these | brated Dr. Hutton of Edinburgh published his 
nebulx, which at first appeared only shining | theory of the earth, a work in which a clear con- 
spots, presented, when viewed through powerful | ception of the legitimate objects of the science 
telescopes, the appearance of distinct stars, while | was first announced in this country. Throwing 
others, though subjected to the same scrutiny, | aside the bewildering dreams of the cosmogonists, 
were still as incomprehensible as before. It was | Hutton set out by declaring that geology was 
chiefly to explore these diin, remote, tantalizing | in no way concerned with questions as to the 
masses that Lord Rosse constructed his wondrous origin of things; and although his work is 
telescope, with the labour and anxiety of years. , avowedly theoretical, his theory was founded 
‘The tube has a focal length of fifty-three feet, and | upon a large induction of facts, and anticipated 
a clear aperture of six feet; of its two specula or , some of the most important principles which 
mirrors, one weighs 3} tons, and the other a | have been generalized from the multiplied obser- 
little more than 4; and the instrument itself is ' vations of the last fifty years. Geology thus 
placed between two immense piers, 70 feet long | born, could only, like other sciences, be devel- 
and nearly 50 feet high. But whilst the immense | oped by opposition; and this, fortunately, was 
range of this cyclopean telescope led to remark- not long wanting. A livelycontroversy was waged 
able discoveries among the hitherto unexplored | fora considerable period between the followers of 
regions of nebule and star-dust, it also revealed | Hutton and those of Werner, a German professor 
dimly beyond them new regions of mystery, that | of mineralogy, on the merits of their respective 
demand yet larger and more improved powers of | theories—the latter school ascribing the forma- 
vision, But the ardour of science has only been | tion of the ancient rocks of every description to 
stimulated by these past successes, and fresh en- | chemical precipitates from a chaotic fluid, the 
deavours are certain to follow, by which new | followers of Werner being therefore named 
fields of the boundless universe will be opened, | Neptunists; while the disciples of Hutton called 
and the harmonious laws of their administra- | in the agency of subterranean fires to account 
tion be more amply and correctly understood. | for the production of the crystalline or unetrati- 
Amongst the youngest of the physical sciences | fied rocks, and the elevation of submarine atrata, 
is Geology, which may be said to have originated | and were hence called Vulcanists. Werner, how- 
in the early part of the present century. Its | ever, had the merit of first determining the order 
object is to investigate the ancient natural his- | of the euccession of rocks, in so far as their super- 
tory of the earth. The inquiries of the science | position could be area within a limited 
Vo. IV. 
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area, by their mineral characters, In the mean- 


time, William Smith, a mineral surveyor, suc- 
ceeded by a series of independent researches, 
pursued under circumstances of extraordinary 
difficulty, in establishing the succession and re- 
lative antiquity of the secondary rocks in Eng- 
land by their organic contents. A new and 
efficacious instrument of investigation was thus 
placed for the first time in the hands of the 
geologist, enabling him to connect the vital with 
the physical phenomena of a science of the earth, 
and geology, now brought within the pale of in- 
ductive reasoning, ceased to be speculative and 
visionary. A neutral school took its rise in 
London in 1807, in the establishment of the 
Geological Society, the members of which for- 
mally agreed to abstain from theories, to devote 
themselves to the accumulation of facts and ob- 


wervations, and patiently to await the results at 
In the year following, 


some future period. 
France contributed its share to the infant science, 


by giving to the world the great work of Cuvier 


and Brogniart, on the organic remains found in 


the neighbourhood of Paris. Geology is therefore 


indebted to three different nations for its ad- 
vancement, in the early part of the century, in 


three of its great branches of inquiry—to Ger- 
many,for accurate views of mineralogical geology; 
to England, for the classification of stratified 
rocks by their fossils; and to France, for the 
first light thrown upon the deposits of the ter- 
The science has ever since been 


tiary period. 
sedulously cultivated in Europe and America, 


and has grown with unexampled rapidity, every 
year adding to the breadth and stability of its 
foundations, and the depth and significance of 
The observations promulgated by 


its results. 
the founders of the science have been confirmed 
and extended over a large portion of the globe. 
The same kinds of rocks are found to recur in 
groups, with unfailing regularity, from the 
equator to the pole. By the study of the ancient 
forms of life, the geologist has been able to 
classify the stratified rocks into great life-periods, 
each characterized by forms of animals and 
plants peculiar to itself, yet all exhibiting recog- 
nizable features of a plan of structure, which, 
although subject to « boundless diversity of 
adaptations, shows that the laws of organization 
and of life were the same in the remotest epochs 
that they are now, and that the same infinite 
wisdom and goodness have been manifested in 
the creation and preservation of living beings in 
all ages. While geology confirms the testimony 
of revealed truth as to the comparatively recent 
period at which man appeared on the earth, it 
also affords unequivocal evidence of the previous 
existence of tribes of animals and plants, which 
were successively removed from the surface of 
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the globe, at intervals of inconceivable duration, 
and replaced by new races, suited to new physical 
conditions, and called into being by successive 
acts of creative power. 

Apart from its philosophical interest as a 
science, geology possesses an economic value 
which is attracting the attention of the govern- 
ments of Europe and America, and leading to 
the adoption of measures for rendering geological 
observation subservient to the development of 
mineral resources. The ordnance survey of the 
British Isles, which has been for many years in 
progress, now embraces the geological survey of 
the country, and the results are laid down in the 
ordnance maps. A museum of economic geology 
has been established in London along with a 
school of mines, to which is added a mining re- 
cord office, where an account is kept of all sub- 
terranean operations, and the value of their 
products, Similar surveys have been in p 
for many years in more than half of the United 
States. In private enterprise, much money is 
now saved to landed proprietors, which was 
formerly wasted upon efforts to discover coal in 
rocks, where the geologist would at once pro- 
nounce such a discovery to be impossible. Agri- 
culture is also reaping solid benefits from the 
practical application of mineralogical geology 
to the improvement of the soil. The principles 
of the science have in like manner been made 
available in the construction of artesian wells. 
While in these and other ways geological science 
is ministering to our material prosperity, com- 
fort, and health, the discoveries of the science 
are subjects of growing interest amongst all 
classes of the people. As a subject of study, 
geology ranks next to astronomy in the stupend- 
ous nature of the problems it presents to human 
inquiry. Its noblest triumphs are to be found in 
its contributions to natural theology, and the 
light which it reflects on the being and attributes 
of God. In no country has the science been 
cultivated with more Zeal and success than in 
Great Britain; and the names of Lyell, Buck- 
land, Murchison, Sedgwick, Phillips, Hopkins, 
Hugh Miller, and a host of others, will always 
be proudly associated with the period of our 
history, that witnessed the rise of the stately 
fabric of the modern geology. 

In the period now under consideration (1830- 
1860), or rather from the commencement of the 
general peace which followed the downfall of 
Napoleon to the present day, enterprise, having 
for its object Geographical and Scientific research, 
acquired an unusual degree of vigour and per- 
sistence. Discovery, it might be supposed, must 


grow rare as the world grows old, and little re- 
mains to be discoyered; but the fact is, that the 


world, considered as an object of inquiry, never 
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grows old: intellectual progress extending the 
range of vision, or changing the point of view, 
continually finds novelty in fields apparently 
exhausted. 

When Great Britain in 1815 disbanded her 
army and reduced her navy, the pressure of the 
now unoccupied aspirants after fame and adven- 
ture was felt chiefly at the admiralty, and by 
the African Association, At the admiralty a 
secretary, fervently admiring the achievements 
of Hudson, Baffin, and Frobisher, and disposed 
to revive the long-exploded project of a north- 
west passage to India, aided with his influence 
the professional ardour which sought employ- 
ment at any risk. The consequence was that four 
ships were fitted out in 1818, two to proceed to 
the North Pole, and two to Baffin’s Bay, the latter 
expedition under the command of Captain John 
Ross, to endeavour to make their way to the 
Pacific. This was the first of a series of expedi- 
tions to the Polar regions, so remarkable in 
themselves, and through the force of circum- 
stances so perseveringly, though unwillingly con- 
tinued, as to deserve being recounted somewhat 
in detail. 

Both these expeditions totally failed to discover 
the proposed passage, but as the existence of the 
range of mountains, said by Captain Ross to 
stretch across Lancaster Sound, and close it on 
the west, was denied by his officers, the disap- 
pointment in that quarter tended rather to in- 
flame than to damp curiosity; and in the follow- 
ing year (1819), two ships were sent out under 
Parry, who had accompanied Ross, to repeat the 
attempt to penetrate through Lancaster Sound. 
At the same time Franklin, who with Buchan 
had sought in vain for an open sea about the 
North Pole, was sent overland from Hudson’s 
Bay to explore the coasts eastward of the Cop- 
permine River. Parry’s expedition was remark- 
ably successful. Though he did not make the 
passage to the Pacific, he crossed the meridian 
of 110° W., and obtained the £5000 voted by 
parliament for that feat. Franklin’s party en- 
dured dreadful sufferings, which were ill com- 
pensated by the exploration of a few hundred 
miles of coast. 

Encouraged by the popularity attending Parry’s 
bold advance westwards, the government no 
longer hesitated to fit out expeditions for the 
Arctic regions, In 1821-23, the same officer 
examined Repulse Bay and the neighbouring 
shores. In 1823, a vessel, despatched to enable 
Captain Sabine to make experiments with the 
pendulum as near as possible to the pole, reached 
lat. 80° 20’ N. In 1824 Captain Lyon sailed to 
examine Wager Inlet. In 1824-26, Parry com- 
manded a third expedition, which had less suc- 
cess even than his second. At the same time 
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Franklin repeated, with better issue, his attempt 
to survey the northern coasts of the American 
continent, and was most effectually aided by Dr. 
Richardson. The boats of a vessel sent to the 
Polar Sea by Behring’s Straits to co-operate with 
Franklin, traced in 1826-27 the coast of the con- 
tinent eastward till within 150 miles of the most 
western point reached by that traveller. In 
1827, Captain Parry started on his fourth voyage, 
his design being to travel over the ice from Spitz- 
bergen to the pole, but he found it impossible to 
get beyond 82° 45’, as the ice drifted southwards, 
while he travelled over itin the opposite direction. 

So many disappointments after a flush of 
success produced a revulsion of feeling, and the 
government now resolved not to equip any more 
Arctic expeditions. But Captain J. Ross, aided 
by private munificence, started in 1829, dis- 
covered the peninsula which he named Boothia 
Felix, and having spent three successive winters 
in the ice, returned in 1833. His long absence 
awakened public interest. Captain Back, sent 
to seek intelligence of him, descended the Great 
Fish River (1833-35), and in 1836 examined to 
little purpose the inlets on the northern side of 
Hudson’s Bay. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
also despatched an expedition in 1836-39, which 
fulfilled its purpose of completing the survey of 
the northern shores of the continent, from 
Behring’s Straits to Boothia Felix, and the sub. 
sequent expedition of Dr. Rae from the same 
quarter carried this survey still further to the 
north. 

The comparative success and small cost of the 
land expeditions, led by experienced fur-traders, 
proved the folly of sending out ships to wiuter 
in the ice, and it was generally understood that 
Arctic voyages were at an end, when it was an- 
nounced, in 1845, that Sir J. Franklin was about 
to repeat the attempt to find the north-west pas- 
sage. This expedition was probably conceded 
as a boon to the aged secretary of the admiralty 
on his bidding farewell to office. Three years 
elapsed and nothing was heard of this expedi- 
tion; government then, aroused by the general 
alarm, sent forth three expeditions in search of 
the missing one, viz. one to Behring’s Straits, 
that of Sir J. Richardson overland, and Sir James 
Ross to the Boothia peninsula. These were fol- 
lowed by the expeditions of Collinson and 
Maclure, of Austin and Ommaney, of Belcher 
and Kellett, and finally of M‘Clintock, besides 
several others not fitted out by the government. 
Maclure alone passed through from Behring’s 
Straits to Baffin’s Bay, and may thus be said to 
have discovered the north-west passage, and 
M‘Clintock ascertained the fate of the missing 
ships: Sir J. Franklin died a natural death in 
the strait which bears his name, and his com- 
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panions, wintering in King William’s Land, 
which was explored by James Ross in 1834, wee 
destroyed by cold, hunger, and disease. 

Thus in the course of forty years at least fifty 
ships were sent out with picked crews, and pro- 
visioned for two or three years, to solve a pro- 
blem of no practical value. Their narratives, 
however, all bear witness to the energy and good 
discipline of the British navy. The expedition 
of Sir James Ross to the Antarctic regions in 
1844, had fur its object scientific observations, 
which determined approximately the position of 
the south magnetic pole. 

The activity of the African Association was 
for obvious reasons less enduring. In 1818 the 
region south of Tripoli, extending to Murzuk and 
Ghat, was explored by Ritchie and Lyon, and the 
latter published a narrative containing much 
valuable information. It still remained, how- 
ever, to cross the desert to Negroland. This 
was undertaken, in 1823, by Denham and Clap- 
perton, who were well received by the ruler of 
Bornu, the first of these travellers penetrating 
southwards, while the other proceeded westwards 
to Haussa and Sokatu, the Fellatah capital. The 
latter point presenting peculiar attractions, Clap- 
perton had no sooner returned, by way of Tripoli, 
from his first expedition, than he started on a 
second, to reach Sokatu from the coast of Guinea, 
and to trace the great river of that country, the 
Quorra, to the sea. The latter and more impor- 
tant part of the zealous traveller's plans was 
frustrated by his death, but his servant, Richard 
Lander, in returning to the coast, traced the 
river, which at the present day is popularly, but 
with very little reason, called the Niger (the 
Joliba of Park, who descended it to Boussa), to 
the Bight of Benin. Several attempts were made 
by Laing, Gray, Dochard, and others, to pene- 
trate to the interior through the country of the 
Mandingoes, and the first-named of these travel- 
lers was murdered on his way from Twat to Tim- 
buktu; but as none of these attempts had such 
results as would entitle them to more than a pass- 
ing notice in a brief sketch, we hasten on to 
enterprises of more recent date, and of greater 
importance. 

In 1847 Mr. Richardson, connected with the 
press in Malta, succeeded, by an excursion to 
Gh&t, south-west of Tripoli, and by papers on the 
trade of that region, in attracting the notice of 
the foreign office, and his offer to lead am expe- 
dition to Bornu.was accepted. Two Germans, 
Drs. Barth and Overweg, were charged with the 
scientific branches of the mission. After much 
waste of time and loss of property, the expedi- 
tion arrived on the borders of Negroland, and 
there separated, its members pursuing each his 
own course. Richardson died soon after. Over- 
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weg lived to visit Tacoba, and to sail on Lake 
Tsad, but left at his decease no legible journal 
of his proceedings. All the objecta of the expe- 
dition devolved therefore on Dr, Barth, in whom 
resolution and physical strength were fortunately 
united to a spirit of inquiry. He penetrated 
southwards to Adamawa, in lat. 8° N., the most 
southern possession of the conquering Fellatah, 
crossing in his way the great river Benue, at its 
junction with the Faro. The Benue is the upper 
course of the large river which joins the Quorra 
in lat. 7° 50’, and which, through some mistake 
of its first discoverers, received the name of the 
Chadda. The discovery of a navigable stream 
flowing through the most fertile countries of 
Negroland, and easily accessible, was of vast im- 
portance, and measures have been taken to turn 
it to account. 

Dr. Barth made an excursion to Baghirme, 
crossing two navigable streams, which fall united 
into Lake Tsad. He also spent a considerable 
time in Haussa, and in the Fellatah kingdom of 
Sokatu. He then travelled south-westwards to 
the Quorra, and crossing it took the southern road 
to Timbuktu, where he spent some months, and 
then returned along the northern bank of the 
river to Haussa and Bornu. The most curious 
of his multifarious chapters are, perhaps, those 
which describe the tribes of the desert and the 
mixed races of Asben. 

For many years a trade of unknown extent 
has been carried on between the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope and the native tribes scat- 
tered over the adjacent interior. The Cape 
traders are often absent for two years, and return 
from distances of which they take little account, 
with their waggons laden with skins and ivory. 
It is said that in 1837 a Boer drove his waggon to 
the Zambeze. All these travellers heard of the 
great lake in the interior; and when English 
sportsmen, incited by the example of Captain 
Harris, began to frequent the country of the 
Bechuana in pursuit of large game, it was easy 
to foresee the direction in which exploration 
would advance. 

In 1849 the sportsmen Oswell and Murray, 
accompanied by the missionary Livingston, first 
reached the banks of the Lake Ngami. But 
then, as well as in the following year, they were 
defeated in the attempt to reuch the country of 
great rivers, said to lie further north. In May, 
1853, however, having vanquished all difficulties, 
they stood on the banks of the great river, which 
they then called the Sesheke, and conjectured to 
be identical with the Zambeze of the eastern 
coast. Animated by this conclusion, Livingston 
ascended the river (now called the Leeambye), 
towards the N.N.W., crogsed the Casabi and 
Quango into Angola, and at Loanda, the capital 
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of the Portuguese colony, announced that he had 
discovered the Zambeze flowing through the 
middle of the continent. On his return to the in- 
terior down the Leeambye, in 1855, he descended 
this river to the falls, where it is dammed up by 
a rocky ledge, then went north-west over the 
highlands, till he came on the Zambeze, which 
he descended to the sea, and pronounced it to be 
navigable for large vessels to the interior. Hav- 
ing returned, however, to the Zambeze, in 1858, 
to complete his discoveries, he has ascertained 
that river to be navigable only in boats of light 
draught, and not much further than Tete. The 
connection of the Zambeze with the Leeambye 
remains still unproved. 

The existence of a lake of great extent, from 
north to south, called Nyassi, on the eastern 
side of Africa, was proved in 1845 by Mr. Cooley, 
who produced, in 1852,a map showing the route 
to Ujiji, on the shores of the lake. The par- 
ticulars collected by the missionaries near Mom- 
bas gave this inland sea an enormous extent. 
Thus magnified, and situate too, as it was sup- 
posed, in the famed region of Monomuzi, it is no 
wonder that it should attract travellers of the 
more enterprising and enduring class, In 1857, 
Captains Burton and Speke commenced their 
journey into the interior from the coast near 
Zanzibar, and after nearly eight months of severe 
toil, reached Ujiji, and navigated the lake, called 
by them Tanganyika. Captain Speke also visited 
another lake (Nyanza) lying to the north-east of 
the former,to which hearsay information attached 
much importance. It is to be feared that these 
travellers, unacquainted with the language of the 
natives, have too often made use of their expe- 
rience only to decorate their own preconceived 
opinions. The country and great empire of Uni- 
amoezi, described by them, is certainly unreal ; 
and we hesitate in following them to the sup- 
posed southern limits of Lake Tanganyika, and 
the countries to the south-west. But they have 
unintentionally proved that there are no difficul- 
ties or dangers to be encountered in this part of 
Africa which a prudent traveller may not easily 
overcome, 

Respecting Australia, we might briefly say 
that the discovery of its interior has been effected 
entirely during the last thirty years. If our 
acquaintance with that interior be still incom- 
plete, yet it has advanced with astonishing rapid- 
ity. The mountains first explored by Hume, 
thirty years ago, are now thickly peopled with 
miners. The rivers Murray, Darling, and Mur- 
rumbidgee, now navigated, were discovered and 
traced downwards by Major Mitchell in 1836. 
In the glens of the granitic mountains, about the 
sources of these rivers, lie the auriferous deposits 
which have rendered Australia the richest gold- 
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producing country in the world, California alone 
being excepted. Eyre explored the whole south- 
ern plain from east to west. Sturt examined the 
desert interior north of Spencer’s Gulf. Mitchell, 
and subsequently Leichhardt, explored vast tracts 
of comparatively good country on the eastern side. 
The western side was penetrated by the expedi- 
tion of Grey and Lushington. Rae and others 
have surveyed the interior vear Swan River ; 
while Gregory has thoroughly examined the vici- 
nity of the Gulf of Carpentaria and the northern 
shores. 

The New World, it might be thought, is by 
this time fully known, and offers no longer any 
room for geographical discovery. Even the 
most inhospitable wilds of North America are 
constantly visited by the indefatigable hunter 
and fur-trader. But civilization, the main-spring 
of which is intercourse, requires exact knowledge, 
and therefore we feel justified in classing among 
new and important discoveries the survey 
recently made by Captain Palliser, between the 
Red River (flowing into Lake Winnipeg) and the 
shores of British Columbia, which has resulted 
in the discovery of more than one pass through 
the Rocky Mountains, in which the construction 
of a railway would be practicable. The line 
thus carefully surveyed cannot fall much short 
of 1500 miles in extent. As the auriferous veins 
or detritus which have stimulated so wonderfully 
the growth of California, and have raised St. 
Francisco in a little time to the rank of a rich 
and populous city, seem to extend also into Bri- 
tish Columbia, and to hold out promises of rapid 
growth, the practicability of a railway communi- 
cation with it across the continent is highly in- 
teresting and important. 

To the same class of scientific labours, which 
completes the work of discovery, belongs the 
trigonometrical survey of the British Islands, 
which, growing continually more perfect in its 
execution, is now approaching completion. The 
triangulation of India, too, is complete, and em- 
braces an arc of the meridian of sixteen degrees. 
It will materially aid in the construction of rail- 
ways, which are destined to infuse new life into 
the industry of India. 

Another branch of scientific labour, more 
closely allied to discovery, is that of the hydro- 
graphical surveyor, who is in general little taken 
notice of, though he works hard for the obvious 
benefit of mankind. It is a surprising fact, that 
within the last forty years probably not less 
than two-thirds of the accessible coasts of our 
terraqueous globe have been surveyed by officers 
of the British navy. We can speak with cer- 
tainty as to the coasts of the British Islands, 
Newfoundland, the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Persian Gulf and Red Sea, the shores of Arabia 
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comes absolute, and when little chance of per- 
sonal distinction is left to them amidst the whole- 
sale and indiscriminate carnage. In the mean- 


time, one great advantage is secured by the 


and Africa, Australiaand New Zealand, America 
(excepting the United States), the West Indian 
Tslands, and several groups in the Pacific. The 
survey of the Chinese and Japanese Seas is 






now (1860) in progress. When the nature of 


this work is considered, the perseverance and 
skill required for ita execution, and its permanent 
effect on general commerce and the welfare of 
the whole human race, 1t seems entitled to our 


highest admiration. 


Hitherto we have contemplated the improve- 
ment of the sciences in their application to the 


arts of peace, and to the benefit of humanity at 
large. But we cannot yet flatter ourselves with 


the thought that the good has been wholly un- 
alloyed; and while in some cases this improve- 
ment has merely ministered to the selfishness of 
our nature, in one striking instance it has been 
made the agent of man’s vindictiveness and love 
We allude, of course, to the 
changes of modern Warfare, by which it has been 


of destruction. 


rendered more deadly and ruinous than ever, 
and the beginning of which we had occasion 
slightly to notice in our account of the campaigns 
of the Crimea and India. By the introduction 
of the Minié and Enfield rifle, a fearful certainty 
is given to the aim of the distant marksman; 
while against the destructive and far-reaching 
cannonade of the Armstrong and Whitworth 
artillery, it seems as if no human architecture 
could stand. We shudder as we read of the 
rifled cannon-ball winging its flight for miles, 
striking the object aimed at as if it had been 
but a few yards off, and crushing men and ram- 


parts until its course is exhausted. While science 


has thus increased the range, and given certainty 
to the deadliness of the soldier’s missiles, the elec- 
tric telegraph has been brought into full play for 
the movements of the campaign and the opera- 
tions of the battle-field, so that the plan at head- 
quartets can be instantly communicated over the 
whole range of action. War as a science has 
been changed, but only by becoming tenfold more 
ruinous; and while the means of offence have 
been thus improving, the means of defence have 
been undergoing a correspondent alteration. On 
land, the ramparts of stone that were lately 
thought to be impreguable, are to be superseded 
by stronger and more scientific masonry, or ex- 
changed for artificial mounds of earth, which ar- 
tillery cannot shake; and steam-ships are already 
launched and ready for action, so completely 
covered with an armour of malleable iron, that 
the cannon-ball at certain angles rebounds from 
them without inflicting serious damage. And 
whither is this warlike revolution to conduct us? 
How is it to terminate? “Ih universal peace,” 
is the hopeful reply. Men will no longer go forth 
to war when the certainty of being slain be- 


change before the arrival of the millennial day. 

It is, that mere brute force and courage can no- 
longer be the only available arm of warfare, or 
a civilized nation be overrun by one that is bar- 

barous. Science is now the great military arbiter 

of the destiny of nations, and their civilization 

has become their best and surest protection. 

The glory and the triumphs of such conquerors 

as Attila, Tamerlane, and Genghiz Khan have 

for ever passed away. 

We have thus simply indicated rather than 
described the intellectual tendencies of the pre- 
sent day. Feeling as if enough had already been 
achieved in general literature, and in the sciences 
of ethics and metaphysics, the mind has sought 
new worlds to conquer, and in the plenitude of 
its might and activity has laid hold of the 
physical sciences, in the assured confidence of a 
similar success, And this too, chiefly with a re- 
ference, not to the satisfaction of intellectual 
curiosity or restless mental activity, but practical 
and substantial results. The spirit of the age is 
eminently utilitarian, and nota particle of mat- 
ter escapes its research with the view of turning 
it to a useful account. To abbreviate time and 
space by the wondrous agency of steam and 
electricity, to increase the measure and multiply 
the means of subsistence and comfort, to improve 
health and lengthen life—even to extinguish war 
by so enlarging its destructive agencies, as to 
make war itself a hateful and a losing game to 
all parties—these have been the chief attempts 
of the last thirty years, under which the world 
has been revolutionized, and a new career com- 
menced, the end of which it is overwhelming to 
anticipate. 

With such a tendency, and amidst such suc- 
cesses, it is not to be wondered at if the previous 
zeal for the cultivation of Literature should have 
suffered some abatement. While it was felt, in- 
deed, on the one hand, that little more in this 
department was left to be done, it was found on 
the other, that new fields had been opened in 
the material world as interesting as those of the 
mental, and also more tangible and substantial, 
where the most refined intellect could find its 
proper objects of study, and ambition or philan- 
thropy erect the best trophies of its success. A 
great and useful discovery in physics, by which 
the human race at large is to be benefited, is not 
imprisoned within a single language, or only 
appreciated by the highest in taste and ihtellect. 
If therefore we have fewer metaphysiciana, 
critics, poets, moralists, historians, in the present 
than the preceding period, we can console our- 
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selves with the thought that it is because our 
master-intellects have found other fields of occu- 
pation, of which we are daily reaping the fruits. 
A. new movement of the human mind has com- 
menced, of which the present is the transition 
period between it and the old: and that period 
is chiefly occupied with those literary celebrities 
who either were the lights of the former genera- 
tion, or whose aptitudes are more for literary than 
scientific research. We had till lately, and in 
unabated vigour, the octogenarian De Quincey, 
whose eloquent writings in every literary depart- 
ment extended over half a century; and Leigh 
Hunt, who, as political writer, journalist, poet, 
and essayist, delighted two generations and the 
boyhood of a third; and Lord Macaulay, who, 
after a brilliant career as statesman, orator, 
biographer, essayist, and reviewer, achieved for 
himself his last and highest distinction as an 
historian of England. But the most eminent of 
them all, as well as their concentration, is the 
venerable Lord Broughan, that living connect- 
ing link between the old intellectual world and the 
new, who after winning the highest distinction in 
the literature of the one, has advanced into the 
science of the other with an ardour and activity 
still unabated and unchecked. Then we have 
Thomas Carlyle, the merciless iconoclast of idol 
theories and modern philosophical paganism; and 
the Duke of Argyle, the able expounder and advo- 
cate of physical science; and Mr. Gladstone, the 
eloquent denouncer of that Neapolitan tyranny 
which has formed so strong a barrier against 
Italian regeneration. Many other names might 
be given to prove that the spirit of literature has 
not yet died among us, and that its lustre is only 
overcast for the time by the inauguration of a new 
era, and the more popular character of its pur- 
suits. Of these, we shall only mention the names 
of Froude, Grote, Napier, Dr. Arnold, and Alison, 
in history, and Lord Campbell in biography, as 
sufficient to be suggestive of others. In biography, 
indeed, there will never be a lack of authorship, 
as long as eminent men exist, or friends and 
relatives to embalm their memory; and hence 
the monthly issues from the press of “ Lives” and 
“Memoirs” in unabated profusion, and with all 
their former variety of excellencies and defects. 
The same plentiful supplies continue in the 
departments of classical, theological, and anti- 
quarian learning, and also in light or miscellaneous 
periodical writing; for these are departments 
which will continue to be loved and prosecuted 
for their own sake to the end: but even in these 
we miss such high names as aggrandized them 
some thirty years ago, or at least, we’ feel no 
such interest in finding them out, and holding 
- them up as the lights and guides of the day. In 
reading over the lists of living authors, there is 


one peculiarity that cannot fail to strike even 
the most unobservant. It is the great number 
of female names as compared with any former 
period. Nor are these confined as before to the 
merely imaginative departments, to novel writ- 
ing and poetry, but are extended over those 
from which they had been formerly excluded; 
so that in biography, history, and the fine arts, 
in antiquarianism, even in theology, ladies are 
distinguishing themselves by their writings, and 
commanding the homage of that sex into whose 
exclusive province they have so worthily entered. 
Well is it that woman is thus showing herself a 
‘help meet for man,” let man become as learned 
and intellectual ashe may! A new era for the 
sex is dawning, and woman’s full rights as well 
as her true mission are beginning to be better 
underatood. 

Although science has now obtained the pre- 
dominance over literature, one literary depart- 
ment is still left not only undiminished, but of 
greater influence than ever. Man is not only an 
imaginative being, but his imagination, as it is 
the earliest, is also the strongest of all his intel- 
lectual faculties, and let whatever study predomi- 
nate for the time, its cravings must be satisfied. 
As this faculty also is so generally inherent, even 
where the others may be scanty or inert, every 
one must have an ideal world of his own, to 
which he can retire from the daily toil and dull 
realities of the present; and whether it may be 
the minstrel’s ballad or the impersonations of 
the actor, the romance, the allegory, or the tale, 
it is the resting-place upon which he falls back, 
according to his own particular tastes and capa- 
cities, But in the advance of society to its present 
point, many of these resources have necessarily 
dropped off at each stage of progress, while 
invention was unable to discover something new 
to substitute in its stead. Thus the troubadour 
passed away; thus the romance was flung aside 
as a dul] absurdity; thus, too, even the drama 
has ceased to charm, and its “beggarly account 
of empty boxes” been converted into firewood. 
And what then remains? The novel, and nothing 
but the novel. It alone has survived, because 
its fictions were founded upon reality, and not 
upon giants, knights, and enchanters, incredible 
loves and battles, and impossible reverses; and 
it continues to increase as a literary power by 
how much it combines high feelings and start- 
ling incidents with the character of reality and 
truthfulness. These circumstances will account 
for the present prevalence of novel writing 
beyond any former precedent, and for the high 
standard that has been imposed uponit. Almost 
every man and woman—nay, almost every child, 
is more or less a novel reader, and must have 
novels worth reading. The demand of course 
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has created a correspondent supply, and the ablest 
intellects of the day write novels. Hackneyed 
plots and dull frivolities will no longer be 
tolerated, and therefore the novel, while an 
attractive tale and a true picture of life, must 
also instruct, purify, and elevate. In conse- 
quence of this demand, almost every theory of 
history, politics, morals, theology, science, is to 
be found incorporated in the novels of the pre- 
sent day, and illustrated with an eloquence, 
clearness, and impressiveness to which learned 
formal essays cannot always attain. 

As the novelists of the present period are so 
numerous, a list of even the principal writers in 
this department would exceed our limits. But 
this becomes the less necessary, as they are so 
generally known and appreciated. Foremost, 
perhaps, in the list may be mentioned the name 
of Charles Dickens, who, under the homely name 
of Boz, took the public by storm in his well- 
known publication of the Pickwick Papers, and 
has maintained his popularity unabated to the 
present hour. Of scarcely inferior note is W. 
M. Thackeray, whose vigorous sketches of life 
and character are heightened with the reflective- 
ness of Fielding, and almost the causticity of 
Swift, and who, with greater toleration for the 
weaknesses of humanity, and a higher enthusi- 
asm for its merits, might perhaps be more 
popular still. Then, we have Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, the statesman as well as novelist, who 
at an early period of life commenced a brilliant 
career by his first popular work, Pelham; who 
continued for a time to be the delineator and 
eulogist of fashionable coxcombs and essenced 
voués; but who afterwards forsook these heroes 
of his youth, for characters of a higher stamp, 
and subjects of a more ennobling character. 
One of our most distinguished novelists, also, is 
Benjamin D'Israeli, whose name has already so 
often occurred in our pages but under a different 
capacity—who, like Bulwer, was a writer of 
novels before he became a statesman, and whose 
favourite themes have been the grandeur of the 
Jewish race, and the high destinies that yet 
await them. All these writers achieved a high 

reputation while still young, and have continued 
to maintain their pre-eminence against a whole 
world of competition, so that the annunciation 
of a new work from any of them is enough to set 
the whole novel-reading world on tiptoe. Of 
the names inferior to these of the first rank, we 
can only mention Kingsley, Warren, Collins, 
Reed, James, Carleton, Lever, Lover, Grant, 
Ainsworth, Anthony Trollope—the popularity 
of whose works is attested at every railway 
station, and which are almost as common in the 
hand of every traveller as the railway ticket. 
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the list would otherwise “stretch out till the crack 
of doom.” In an age of such female intellectual 
activity, and in a department where ladies are 
so fitted to excel, by their quickness of observa- 
tion, tact, and delicacy, they fully divide the 
popular estimation with the other sex, and as- 
sert their equality in talent, however different in 
kind. Of these female novelists, the first place is 
due to Charlotte Bronte, whose writings exhibit 
a wonderful combination of masculine vigour 
with feminine delicacy; Miss Mulock, who is 
equally at home in the ages of romance and the 
scenes of modern everyday action; Mrs. Gore, the 
prolific delineator of all the lights and shadows of 
fashionable life; Mrs. Marsh, whose well-known 
series commenced with Amelia Wyndham; Miss 
Evans, the author of Adam Bede; and though 
last, not of secondary account, Mrs. Trollope, 
who delighted the previous as well as the present 
generation by the wis comica of her caricature 
sketches. But here, also, we must abruptly close 
the list against the crowd of coming names all 
more or less worthy of notice. Our scatitiness 
of enumeration, however, both of male and 
female novelists is the less to be blamed, when 
we remember how rapidly such names rise into 
notice, and how quickly they disappear and are 
forgot. This species of writing, as it is the 
most common and prolific of all literary reputa- 
tions, is also the most evanescent. The novel is 
read and the amusement is gone. The author's 
aim was perhaps nothing more than to amuse, 
and he has had his reward. The tale of yester- 
day can no longer call us back when the tale of 
to-day is at hand. 

In the foregoing period of our history, the 
chief amount of literary effort was bestowed 
upon periodical literature, in which department 
the highest place was occupied by the monthly 
magazines and quarterly reviews. These were 
the arbitrary dictators and influential guides of 
the past generation, not only in literary but po- 
litical opinions, while the prestige they had won 
was well supported by the high names and supe- 
rior talent which these publications were able to 
command. But much of this influence has passed 
away, partly through the elevation of the gene- 
ral intellect which they mainly contributed to 
effect, and partly by the diversion of the public 
tendency into different channels. The intellec- 
tual impatience of the age, also, which has been 
so largely increased by telegraphic communica- 
tion and railway travelling, will no longer con- 
tentedly wait for three long months, or even 
a single month, to learn the oracular verdict 
of the magazine upon events which are pass- 
ing at railway speed. Still, however, the power 
of habit remains, although the interest in these 


But further we will not attempt to enumerate, as ; publications has abated, and readers cannot 
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lightly abandon the periodical from which their 
literary bias was derived, and their views of 
men and books established; and therefore these 
works continue to issue from the press, although 
with a diminished circulation. Of the quarterly 
journals, there are at present 35, and of the 
monthly magazines about 300, published through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

But the great literary power which now pre- 
dominates beyond all others, not only in Britain, 
but over the whole civilized world, is the News- 
PAPER, This, which has been called the Fourth 
Estate in our own country, and which has fre- 
quently a voice more potential in the government 
of the kingdom than that of king, lords, and 
commons united, may also justly be termed the 
maire de palate of despotic monarchies, and the 
tribune of republics. It is not to be wondered 
at, also, that this ominous broadsheet should be 
so all-prevalent in its influence, when we remem- 
ber its origin and its uses. In its rudest state 
it is the voice of a government announcing its 
will to the public, and instructing the subject in 
his duties. Going higher still, it becomes the 
expression of the popular voice to the rulers, pro- 
claiming the public wants and wishes, and upon 
what terms the people are willing to submit to 
rule. In this way it is the barometer of the 
political horizon, in which statesmen can read 
the propriety of their measures, or be warned of 
disaster and change. It is nothing more than 
natural, therefore, that in an age of general in- 
telligence, and with such abundant means of 
printing and transmission, there should be news- 
papers in almost every language; and that these 
should chiefly consist of a daily or weekly his- 
tory of the government, and popular comments 
upon its proceedings. It is equally natural that 
such means of general intelligence should be 
regarded by rulers with a suspicious eye, and 
this especially when the rule is unpopular, or 
when some aggression upon the liberties of the 
people is attempted. When such an attack is 
to be made upon the popular rights, the first 
step of the usurpation is to arrest the journals, 
while on the other side the “liberty of the 
press!” is the first war-cry of resistance. Such 
being the nature and importance of the news- 
paper, it could not be otherwise than that Bri- 
tain should become its indigenous soil— that 
there it should take root and flourish—and that 
having attained such pre-eminence, it should 
comprise among its contributors so large a pro- 
portion of the intellect of the day. But it is not 
merely as a great source of political intelligence, 
and exponent of national or party feeling, that 
the newspaper is valued among us. Asa com- 
mercial country the interests of Great Britain 
are identified more or less with every land, and 
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without prompt regular tidings from all their 
markets, our national resources and mercantile 
enterprise would be alike suspended. And even 
to those who are indifferent to politics or com- 
merce, the newspaper is so essential, that like 
other regularly used luxuries, it has become a 
necessary of life, It comprises not only the 
news of the whole world and the whole empire, 
but also of the particular town or district which 

each reader inhabits; and its columns satisfy the 
curiosity with which he awakes in the morning, 

and furnish him with topics of conversation for 
the day. On these accounts, the absence of his- 
broadsheet would be almost equal to the loss of 
his breakfast. While among the literary and 

intellectual no kind of reading is taken up with 

greater zest or punctuality, there are tens of 
thousands who may be said to read nothing else, 
and whose intelligence, such as it is, has been 
derived chiefly from the newspaper. 

As a free constitution and the liberty of the 
press are so essential to the existence of this de- 
partment of journalism, Britain and the United 
States of America are naturally the countries in 
which newspapers are most abundant. In France 
they would be far more abundant than in either 
of those countries, in consequence of the restless- 
ness of the national character, and the rapid im- 
portant changes of the government, were it not 
for those numerous restrictions under which they 
are so often coerced by the ruling powers. The 
origin of the newspaper in Englund was generally 
supposed to have been in 1588, the epoch of the 
Spanish Armada, and that the English Mercurie 
was then published by order of Queen Elizabeth, 
to allay the popular alarm; but late inquiry has 
shown that this report is a fiction, and that the 
specimen of the Mercurie preserved in the British 
Museum is a literary forgery. It was not till 
the beginning of the seventeenth century that 
newspapers were issued in England, under the 
name of a “pamphlet of news,” at first irregularly 
and at long intervals, until the reign of Charles 
I., and the civil war which ended in the estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth, brought the 
spirit of journalism into its natural activity. 
Even then, the influence of this powerful politi- 
cal weapon was appreciated, and the two great 
parties in the state had their rival newspapers, 
of which the spirit was as keen, and the language 
more violent, coarse, and abusive, than would 
be tolerated in the present day. But it was at 
the accession of Queen Anne, when talent was 
so abundant, and public events of such import- 
ance, that the newspaper acquired that high 
political ascendency which has been going on to 
the present hour. It was in her reign, alao, that 
the first tax was laid upon the newspaper. Os- 
tenaibly, it was as a fruitful source of revenue 
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that the government stamp was imposed upon 
it; but the real design was, the suppression of 
libellous articles and attacks upon the ruling 
powers. The duty imposed was a halfpenny 
upon papers of half a sheet and less, and a penny 
upon those which ranged from a half to a single 
sheet, and it commenced operation on the 19th 
of July, 1712. But this attempt to suppress the 
liberty only increased the license of the press; 
and it was soon found, that the most profitable 
of all martyrdoms, as well as the best chance of 
popular distinction, was to incur the penalty of 
fine or imprisonment for libelling the powers 
that be. It also provoked a variety of fraudful 
attempts to elude the tax, which had risen from 
a halfpenny and a penny to fourpence. This 
was especially between the years 1831 and 1835, 
when scores of unstamped newspapers had started 
up, inculcating republican doctrines and revolu- 
tionary violence, and when the number of prose- 
cutions for such offences was more than 700, in 
the course of which nearly 500 persons had been 
punished with imprisonment. In short, it was 
found out that this tax upon knowledge was not 
only useless but pernicious, and that at best, a 
revenue of £553,000 from 36,000,000 stamped 
newspapers annually, was but a poor compensa- 
tion for the mischief. In 1836, therefore, the 
tax was reduced from fourpence to a penny, and 
on the 15th of June, 1855, was wholly repealed. 
Thus was the public press set free after the re- 
straint had lasted 143 years, and been from the 
first a plentiful source of demoralization, crowded 
jails, and popular discontent. The effect of this 
repeal of the tax on newspapers was, that eighty 
new ones were established in 1855, and twenty- 
seven in 1856, of which twenty-six were metro- 
politan and eighty-one provincial. In 1857 the 
total number of newspapers published through- 
out the United Kingdom was 711, of which 289 
were on the side of liberal politics, 173 conserva- 
tive, 246 neutral, and 3 democratical. 

In that department of the history of progress 
in English literature which we devoted to Poetry 
and Poets, we found the subject so abundant, es- 
pecially during the last of the preceding periods, 
comprising the close of the reign of George IIL, 
and the whole of that of his successor, that it 
seemed to bear an undue proportion to the other 
literary departments. But this was inevitable 
on account of the poetical richness which forms 
so essential a characteristic of the English mind. 
What country, indeed, at least in the whole 
range of modern history, has produced poets in 
such abundance, and poetry of such excellence ? 
Athens had her era of Pericles, and Rome the 
reign of Augustus, and these were sufficient to 
make the poetical renown of either country im- 
perishable; but England has enjoyed not one 
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but four great poetical epochs, each of highest 
excellence in its especial characteristics, This 
was much, especially when we remember that 
poetry, instead of being a perennial flower, is 
like the aloe, which blossoms only once in a hun- 
dred years, and often not more than once during 
its whole existence. And has the bright tree of 
England been exhausted by four centuries of 
periodic exuberance? Even if it must be so, 
there would be little room for dissatisfaction or 
complaint. The eras of Chaucer and Gower, of 
Spenser and Shakspeare, of Milton and Dryden, 
of Wordsworth and Byron, have each of them a 
mighty influence and a deathless remembrance, 
so that our country can afford to hang her well- 
worn harp upon the wall, and give place to 
younger nations, That harp, indeed, is still 
heard, but it is only in the echoes of its latest 
notes, or in the murmur of the wind through its 
strings. Such, compared with that of thirty or 
forty years ago, is the poetry that still lingers 
among us, and a few sentences will suffice for its 
notice. 

The first name we select among the poets of 
the present period is that of Lord Macaulay, 
with whom poetry was but a recreation from 
more absorbing studies by which his fame will 
be more lastingly perpetuated. His poetical 
productions, which are few, under the titles of 
“Lays of Rome,” and “Lays of the Huguenots,” 
are characterized by that rich imagination, deli- 
cate taste, and mastery of language which dis- 
tinguish his prose productions, and show that his 
lordship might have become eminent in poetry, 
if it had formed his chief pursuit, instead of an 
occasional amusement. Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, besides being one of our most distinguished 
novelists, has also won what may prove a more 
permanent reputation as a poet, so that his 
satires on fashionable life, his plays of the “Lady 
of Lyons,” “Duchess de la Valliere,” “ Richelieu,” 
and his romance-epic of “King Arthur,” will 
probably be perused after his novels have been 
superseded by others of fresher date. We had 
also a popular dramatic author in Thomas Noon 
Talford, whose three productions, the “Athenian 
Captive,” “Ion,” and the “Massacre of Glencoe,” 
the first two being constructed on the classical 
model, were among the last flashes of the na- 
tional dramatic spirit, and seemed only given 
forth to grace its final extinction. Superior 
perhaps in real poetical power to any of these, 
and who might have won a still higher place 
but for the nature of his subject, is Bailey, the - 
author of “Festus.” This large production, im- 
bued with the metaphysical spirit of Goethe's 
“Faust” and Wordsworth’s “Excursion,” is a 
daring inroad upon the present established order 


_of things, and prophetic anticipations of ‘a social, 
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political, and moral millennium for the world; 
but although the ambitious character of the sub- 
ject, and the vivid original poetry by which it 
was illustrated, made it to be hailed by a few 
chosen admirers as the dawn of a new poetic 
era, “Festus” has failed to justify these expec- 
tations, and is now almost unread. Of thesé 
poets of the day, however, it scarcely can be said 
that any of them would have won even a second 
place in that bright constellation which had pre- 
viously faded away into the daylight of its re- 
nown. After these, may be mentioned without 
particular note, Coventry Patmore, author of 
the “Angel in the House;” James Ayton, pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in the university of Edinburgh, 
author of ‘‘ Lays of the Cavaliers;” W. R. Jamie- 
son, author of “ Nimrod,” a dramatic poem; 
Robert Browning, author of “Bells and Pome- 
gravates,” and “Paracelsus;” and R. H. Horne, 
author of “Orion,” a drama, and “Ballads and 
Romances.” We might even add to the number 
by the names of poets still less distinguished, 
but that their distinction is of too limited and 
temporary a character to entitle them to com- 
memoration. It happened, unfortunately for 
them, that they appeared at a time when the 
standard of poetical excellence had been raised 
so high, and the public mind sated with the pre- 
vious profusion. It was still more unfortunate 
for them that they were born in such an age of 
utilitarianism and physical science, when even the 
“winged words” of poetry were outstripped by 
the messages of the electric telegraph, and their 
music drowned by the thunder of the steam- 
engine and the shriek of the railway whistle. But 
is there nothing poetical in this utilitarianism ? 
It is the very soul and life of poetry—poetry in 
action instead of mere dream and reverie. The 
spirit is not dead; it is only changed into a 
nobler form, and exalted to a higher sphere. 
Even the railway and the electric telegraph are 
magnificent epics, which nothing but the highest 
imagination could have conceived; an Iliad has 
been fought in India by Havelock and Clyde, 
and an Odyssey travelled in Central Africa by 
Dr. Livingston. Such is the form which poetry 
has assumed among us, aud by which even the 
wonders of past imaginations have been em- 
bodied into act and reality. It is poetry per- 
formed not written—expressed in deeds not 
words; and when it returns to its earlier form, 
the change will be indicative of a season of rest, 
either through utter exhaustion, or as a prepara- 
tion for fresh activity. 

In the preceding enumeration of the poets of 
this period, it will be seen that one name has been 
omitted, and this the most distinguished of them 
all, He alone is the link that connects the pre- 
sent day with the yesterday in which Wordsworth, 
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Scott, Campbell, Coleridge, and Byron dwelt 

among us, and as such, he well deserves the dis- 
tinction of a separate notice. Alfred Tennyson 

is our one great poet, and in him the qualities 
that distinguished several of his great predeces- 
sors constitute a combination of excellence that 
worthily entitles him to his present pre-eminence. 

The public career of Tennyson commenced in 
1830, when he was little more than twenty years 
of age, with a volume under the unattractive title 
of “Poems, chiefly Lyrical;” but this, and subse- 
quent attempts, notwithstanding their high merit, 
failed at first to secure the public notice. It was 
only by the steady perseverance of a mind loving 
poetry for its own sake that he was enabled to 
overcome this general indifference; and when 
the suffrage of the world was at last won in his 
behalf, the measure of its admiration made ample 
amends for previous neglect. Tennyson’s chief 
poems are “The Princess,” “In Memoriam,’ 
and “ Mand,” and his last and most popular, the 
“TIdylls of the King.” In quantity, his pro- 
ductions are comparatively scanty, extending as 
they do over a period of thirty years; but they 
are distinguished by a carefulness of thought, a 
melody of versification, and happy selection of 
language, which indicate the anxious study be- 
stowed on them, so that their appearance is only 
after long intervals of constant meditation and 
revision. Their spirit also is impressed, through 
such a long-sustained process of study, with a 
solemn melancholy, mixed with profound thoughts 
and earnest spiritual aspirations, that constitute 
the chief secret of their attractiveness and popu- 
larity. Not the least triumph of Tennyson’s 
genius is, that he has adopted an old worn-out 
subject and contrived to invest it with new 
youth, beauty, and attractiveness. It is the sub- 
ject of chivalry, and not the chivalry of the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth centuries, when it was puri- 
fied from its old rudeness and extravagance, and 
ennobled by the refinements of modern civiliza- 
tion; but the chivalry of the days of the French 
paladins of Charlemagne and British heroes of 
the Round Table—the days of errant knights, 
giants, dwarfs, dark forests, and flying dragons. 
It was thought that Tasso and Ariosto had ex- 
hausted these themes; that Sir Richard Black- 
more had made them contemptible; that Cer- 
vantes had laughed them out of existence; and 
that the failure of even Sir Walter Scott to re- 
suscitate them in his “Bridal of Triermain,” 
had stamped the attempt of revival as a hope 

less impossibility. But even this wondrous em- 
prise our new poet has successfully achieved. 
In some of his smaller experimental attempts, 
and especially in his latest work, the “ Idylls 
of the King,” he has recalled from the dust of 
their graves King’Arthur and his queen Guin- 
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ever, the bold knights Launcelot, Tristrem, and 
Galahad, Merlin the mighty enchanter, and the 
soldier-pilgrims of the San Graal, and clothed 
them with such reality and beauty, that we fol- 
low their steps and sympathize in their destinies 
as if they were the heroes of a present life, instead 
of the dreams and ghosts of an early world and 
barbarous state of society. In this manner to 
recall the dead, and invest them with fresh in- 
terest and attractiveness, was a greater feat than 
to create a new theme, and people it with corre 
spondent characters. But he has succeeded be- 
cause he has identified his old heroes with the 
feelings of modern life, and animated them with 
the highest aims and purest aspirations of the 
present day, and this too without violating the 
truthfulness of the picture. King Arthur is a 
model sovereign for the nineteenth century, 
and yet not less the prince of the Round Table 
und Pendragon of ancient Britain; and his 
knights become the noblest of modern gentlemen 
by merely unbuckling and laying aside their 
armour. And thus too with his heroines, so that 
our modern ladies can weep over the sufferings 
of Enid and Elaine, or kindle with indignation 
at the heartlessness of Guinever. Should the 
twentieth century produce for us a new race of 
poets as well as a new world, will they be as for- 
tunate in the selection of their themes, and their 
treatment of them, as Alfred Tennyson ? 

Of the resources upon which the literature of 
Britain is mainly dependent, we have hitherto 
given no account. It will at once however be 
seen that, without the extraneous aid of Public 
Libraries, the national authorship would be re- 
duced to very limited dimensions. For works 
of general scholarship, and requiring extensive 
research, no private collection of boohs would be 
sufticient, and even the novel or the newspaper 
must be sustained from other sources than the 
writer’s imagination. But here, every literary 
want is supplied by the public libraries, and the 
liberal principles upon which they are conducted; 
and the student in every department of the wide 
range of science and literature can there tind his 
appropriate source of information. The oldest 
of these great national treasuries of knowledge 
were the libraries of the universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford; but independently of these, 
there are spread over the kingdom extensive 
book collections, either the property of public 
bodies, or the bequests of individuals, to which 
access can be obtained by the studious, and the 
resources of which are coming more into daily 
demand and use. For the conservation also of 
knowledge, and of every book worth preserving, 
@ law was passed so early as the reign of Queen 
Anne, hy which eleven copies of every new work 
entered in Stationers’ Hall were presented to as 
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many of the chief public libraries, especially those 
of our universities, until a.p. 1835, when in six 
of these cases the privilege was rescinded, an 
annual sum being paid to them out of the con- 
solidated fund by way of compensation. It was 
a relief not only to the publishers, who found 
this tax of eleven copies a serious drawback upon 
their profits, but to the colleges themselves, that 
were beginning to be deluged and all but swamped 
by the widening flood-gates of modern authorship. 

But what may be called exclusively the great 
national library, on account of the magnitude and 
value of its collection, and the uses to which it 
is applied, is the library of the British Museum. 
Containing nearly 600,000 volumes, and 40,000 
MSS., it is one of the most valuable literary col- 
lections in Europe, and in point of the number 
of its volumes, only second to the Imperial Lib- 
rary of Paris. Of these, 220,000 volumes were 
from gift or bequeathment, the first donor being 
Sir Hans Sloane, the originator of the British 
Museum. His bequest was followed by the royal 
donation of George II., who conferred upon the 
library, by grant under the great seal, the library 
of the Kings of England collected from the time 
of Henry VII., and manuscripts from a much 
earlier period; by that of George III., who en- 
riched it with a wonderful collection of 34,000 
pamphlets, contained in 2220 volumes, published 
in England between the years 1640 and 1660; 
and by that of George IV., who bestowed upon 
it the royal library collected by his father. Not 
less bountiful were the private donors, who are 
too numerous to particularize, one of the latest of 
whom was the Right Honourable Thomas Gren- 
ville, who, in 1846, left by bequest 20,240 volumes, 
valued at upwards of £54,000, to the Museum 
library. But besides these donations, the library 
still retains its right to a copy of every book 
entered in Stationers’ Hall, and makes purchases 
of valuable libraries throughout Europe, these 
additions forming an increase of about 13,000 
volumes annually. 

So immense an accumulation in every language, 
of every period, and upon every department of 
human study, is adequately furnished for the pur- - 
poses it was designed to serve, and the accommo- 
dation of those who use it. An ample reading- 
room, properly lighted and heated, well served 
by a numerous staff of attendants, and provided 
with all the apparatus for reading and writing, 
leaves the student no cause to regret that by the 
rules of the institution, he can only use the books 
within the premises, instead of carrying them to 
his own home. Equally liberal also are the 
terms of admission, so that with a simple recom- 
mendation from some literary person or even 
known respectable householder, an applicant is 
at once admitted to the full use and range of the 
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collection, let his rank, station, or country be 
what it may. Here, then, the chief amount of 
British authorship is daily, weekly, and yearly 
to be found collected, the veritable living men 
and women whose names only are known in the 
provinces, and regarded with veneration or won- 
derment; and here those works are elaborated 
which swarm from the press with an abundance 
and facility at which our ancestors would have 
been astonished. As intellect also is of no sex, here 
Nid be found among the hundréds who regularly 
semble within that crystal dome, ladies mingled 
with gentlemen, but each pursuing his or her 
separate task apparently unconscious of the pre- 
sence of another. One is extracting notes from 
a pile of volumes, or carrying on a hunt of hours 
or days after astray fact, dute, or name. Another 
is transcribing from an old smoke-dried or half- 
burned MS., which none can read but himself. 
Another is dashing on with pen in full career, 
and against time, in the lighter departments of 
literature, where imagination is half the game, 
and where the work of research is confined to 
an occasional glance at two or three volumes 
lying before him. What strange varieties of 
country, of station, of physiognomy, of intellectual 
occupation meet within these walls; and what 
results are there produced, from the ponderous 
folio to the fugitive essay or tale! No conver- 
sation the while—no whispering—nothing is 
heard but the slight rustle of the pen upon paper, 
or the occasional roll of the truck-wheels along 
the oaken floor, conveying volumes too heavy 
to be carried—while foreigners, astonished at such 
silence among so great a multitude, cannot com- 
prehend how mind can possibly live in such an 
atmosphere. But it is a true British character- 
istic; and like the awful silence of a British 
battle-charge, it is the expression of confirmed, 
concentrated resolve. After the library of the 
Museum, it is the less necessary to mention the 
other libraries of London, conducted as they are 
upon a more exclusive principle, ané@ where the 
books, instead of being studied upon the premises, 
are lent to the applicants under special recom- 
mendation. The chief of these are the Lambeth 
Palace, Sion College, and Red Cross Street 
libraries. 

While England and the capital are so exten- 
sively supplied with the means of study, the 
literature of Scotland, although not so fortunate 
in royal and noble donations, has also its collec- 
tions, under which the authorship of the north 
has grown and expanded to its present ripeness. 
And first of these is the Library of Advocates at 
Edinburgh, which was commenced in 1680, and 
which, of all the other Scottish libraries, atill 
retains its right to a copy of every work entered 
in Stationers’ Hall, Besides resembling the lib- 
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rary of the British Museum in this particular 
case, the Advocates’ Library is also open to the 
studious, who, with a proper introduction, have 
free access to all its contents. As might be ex- 
pected, it is especially rich in works of law; but 
besides this department, it possesses a valuable 
store of old Scottish poetry and Spanish literature. 
In 1849 its total amount of printed volumes 
amounted to 148,000, which in 1857 had in- 
creased to 172,000; and besides these, it has 2000 
volumes of MSS., valuable in the civil, but 
especially the ecclesiastical history of Scotland. 
Similar to that of the Advocates’, is the Library 
of the Writers to the Signet, containing 45,000 
volumes, Still more abundant in its catalogue 
than the foregoing, is that of the Library of 
the University of Edinburgh, which possesses 
100,000 volumes; but its chief value consists of 
its collections in every department of medical 
science. Such were the resources from which, 
in former years, and especially the earlier part 
of the present century, Scottish authorship prin- 
cipally drew its supplies, and Edinburgh became 
the Athens of the literary world. But the cen- 
tralizing power of London, which has so greatly 
increased of late years, is especially manifested 
upon the literature of Scotland, by attracting 
within its own world the greater part of our 
northern authorship, so that the public libraries 
of Edinburgh and the Scottish colleges are less 
frequented than before. 

In turning our attention to the progress of the 
Fine Arts, the department of Painting demands 
especial notice. During the preceding period, 
the talent and great power of execution displayed 
in some of the large works of Hilton, Etty, and 
Haydon seemed to justify the expectation of the 
lovers of art, that a school of grand historical 
painting worthy of the British nation was at last 
to be established among us. But this cherished 
hope has not as yet been realized; the advance 
in this the highest walk of art has not been com- 
mensurate with the progress in its other depart- 
ments. The cause of this short-coming, however, 
is certainly not to be traced to deficiency of genius, 
but the want of adequate encouragement. Talents 
of the highest order, devoted to a production 
which demands the labour of years, require the 
fostering patronage both of church and state; 
and it has chiefly been by such aid that the 
schools of historical painting on the Continent 
have risen to their present eminence. But Pro- 
testantism discountenances the artistic delinea- 
tion of sacred subjects, and its places of worship ’ 
exclude them; while our government has only 
been lately awakened to the duty of encouraging 
the fine arts, and that, mainly, on account of 
their connection with our mercantile prosperity. 
Hence it is, that so few grand historical or scrip- 
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tural pictures have been produced. Another cause 
of this discouragement is to be traced to the 
scale upon which our historical paintings were 
generally executed. Among our artists the feel- 
ing seemed to be prevalent, that vastness of scale 
was necessary for the proper development of a 
grand historical subject, until, as in many of the 
works of Haydon and Etty, the human figure 
attained such colossal proportions, that the size of 
the pictures totally unfitted them for the walls of 
a private mansion, Our civic and public buildings 
also, which might have displayed them with pro- 
priety and effect, continued to have their halls 
unadorned with works of art, or occupied solely 
with the portraits of their founders and bene- 
factors. The consequence was, that these pro- 
ductions remained unsold, or went a begging for 
purchasers at wholly unremunerative prices 
While the highest department of art was thus 
discouraged, an event occurred that promised to 
inaugurate a new era in its history, and prepare 
it for a fresh career. Mention has already been 
made of the destruction of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by fire on the 16th of October, 1834. As 
it was necessary to erect new buildings for the 
seat of legislation, it was resolved that these 
should comport with the grandeur of Britain in 
the nineteenth century, and be an enduring 
monument to future ages of its wealth, power, 
and attainments. For such a purpose the fine 
arts were essential; and accordingly, in 1841, a 
royal commission was appointed to consider how 
far the national edifice might be made conducive 
to their encouragement and advancement. The 
commissioners decided that the houses should be 
decorated with paintings in fresco; and in order 
to obtain a fair estimate of the talent that might 
be called forth, so that their patronage might be 
justly distributed, they instituted a series of com- 
petitive exhibitions. The first of these, a com- 
petition in cartoons (the preparatory designs for 
fresco painting), took place in Westminster Hall 
in 1843. The subjects selected were from his- 
tory and poetry, and the figures were of life size. 
Eleven premiums were offered, and the trial was 
so satisfactory, that the number of premiums fell 
greatly short of the number of approved pro- 
ductions. In 1844 a competition in fresco paint- 
ing and in sculpture was equally satisfactory; and 
in 1845 the actual frescoes were exhibited from 
six given subjects. These trials were followed 
in 1847 by a competition in oil painting, which 
was also considered to be successful. Such were 
the means employed by the commissioners to test 
the powers-‘of our native artists in a method of 
painting which they had not hitherto practised. 
Throughout all the competitions, the premiums, 
, with some two or three exceptions, were awarded 
. to young, and at that time comparatively un- 
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known artists, few of established reputation 
having taken part in the competition. Such was 
the result of one portion of the plan of the com- 
missioners, which, in its whole extent, compre- 
hended a vast scheme, in which painters, sculp- 
tors, and decorators of every kind should be 
employed, and the fine arts developed and ad- 
vanced in all their different departments. The 
establishment of painting in fresco as an ordinary 
and familiar method with our artists, which it 
has so greatly tended to promote, is of itself no 
mean achievement in the progress of British art. 
It is true, indeed, that in the paintings for the 
houses, little has as yet been effected, the few fres- 
coes already executed being but a small portion 
of the contemplated work, while most of them 
have failed to become popular. But it is not 
difficult to account for this disappointment. Of 
the subjects, some have been selected from so 
remote a period of our history, that the public 
no longer remembers them, or has ceased to sym- 
pathize in them; while others are mere idealisms 
or allegories, which none but the designer can 
understand or the interpreter explain. Still we 
do not, and we need not, despair. The failure, 
if failure there has been, is only temporary. The 
spirit that has been awakened, and the national 
encouragement by which it is animated, will, we 
doubt not, so advance the art of historical paint- 
ing among us, as to exalt our artists, at least to 
an equality in this department with those of 
Germany and France. The effect of the compe- 
titions for the adornment of the Westminster 
Palace is not to be estimated from the pictures 
on the walls alone, but from the impulse it has 
conveyed and the emulation it has kindled. It 
is much that the fine arts should at length have 
found such a great national field for their urena 
of trial and display, with a whole nation for the 
on-lookers and rewarders. 

While the progress of historical painting, 
taking the term in its highest sense, was so 
inadequate, and its sphere so limited, it was 
natural that artists who would have chosen 
this department, should seek a safer and more 
remunerative outlet for their particular tenden- 
cies. Those therefore who devoted themselves 
to the delineation of the human figure, and 
the expression of human action and passion, be- 
took themselves to scenes of domestic interest, 
or the illustration of the poems and novels of 
the most popular writers. In this way, the 
works of Shakspeare, Milton, Cervantes, Moliére, 
Le Sage, Goldsmith, Scott, &c., which afforded 
so ample a scope, were largely drawn upon by 
our artists. But latterly this profusion had 
somewhat sated the public taste; a general crav- 
ing followed for something more fresh and ori- 
ginal; and the artiste themselves were ready to 
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respond to the call, by entering into a wider 
field, and illustrating the drama of life with a 
deeper comprehension of its universal interest 
and boundless variety. Instead, therefore, of 
painting at second hand the ideas of life and 
action as presented by certain favourite authors, 
they now aim at original illustrations of the 
ever-varying phases of society. Many pictures 
have thus been produced of late years full of 
profound thought, tender pathos, cheerful viva- 
city, and quiet humour, honourable alike to the 
just appreciation of human nature, and the high 
professional skill of those who produced them. 

Independently of this original spirit in design, 
a great advance in precision of drawing and 
carefaulness of execution has been accomplished 
during the last thirty years. Among some of 
the most successful artists of the early part of 
the present period, and particularly those of. the 
Scottish school, the necessity of definite draw- 
ing and correct detail seemed to be held in little 
account. This was especially the case in land- 
scape painting, where a loose generalization was 
adopted, which, though not seldom productive ofa 
highly poetical expression, fostered a careless and 
slovenly style of execution among younger artists, 
and greatly tended to vitiate the public taste. 
But, happily, the representatives of a more correct 
school of art predominated, men who could draw 
with accuracy and precision; and since their ex- 
ample obtained the ascendency, the evil has been 
checked, and the current turned into the right 
direction. Thus, the drawing of the British 
school is already greatly in advance of its former 
position; and although to correctness of form 
greatness of style has yet to be added, we doubt 
not that the onward progress of taste will soon 
lead to this more difficult attainment. 

At this point we may advert to a new system 
of art that has arisen among us, by which fur- 
ther progress in poetical creations of beauty and 
grandeur has been threatened with a most un- 
welcome impediment. We allude to what is 
called pre-Raphaelitism, the great artistic heresy 
of the present day. <A knot of painters, who as- 
sumed the singularly inappropriate name of pre- 
Raphaelites, have propounded, both by their 
paintings and writings, such principles of art as 
would reduce the artist to the most prosaic of 
mortals. The veritable Italian pre-Raphaelites 
at the end of the fifteenth century were the most 
ideal of painters; their modern representatives 
are the most material and naturalistic. In op- 
position to the imaginative in painting, which, 
in addition to poetic conception, demands selec- 
tion of objects, harmony of arrangement, and all 
the graces of style, the pre-Raphaelites of the 
modern schoo! taught that nature in its most 
material and ungainly forms was to be copied 
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with implicit exactness. In their first productions 
this doctrine was rigidly fulfilled; and the public 
were astounded by pictures mn which the total 
absence of beauty of form or the graces of com- 
position were combined with the most pains-tak- 
ing accuracy of detail and excessive minuteness 
of finish, and in which accessories, hitherto in- 
admissible in works of art, were obtruded with 
ostentatious distinctness, Their theory seemed 
to regard the beautiful as a temptation and a 
snare to beguile them into the dangerous paths 
of idealism, and models beneath the standard of 
nature’s beauty came to be recognized as the 
most fitting subjects for their pencil. Here, too, 
the evil did not stop; for notwithstanding their 
eccentricities, these artists were men of earnest 
purpose, and some of them gifted with high 
abilities; and, however repulsive might be their 
earlier productions, it is not to be denied that 
they evinced great power, and sometimes pos- 
sessed a quaint deep tenderness that almost re- 
deemed their ugliness. Of late, more than one 
of the pre-Raphaelite brethren have given strik- 
ing evidence of a renunciation of their first faith, 
by productions which, while still retaining all 
the meritorious accuracy and high finish of their 
earlier pictures, are poetical creations marked 
with deep thought and tender sentiment. That 
they have the power to confer benefit upon 
British art may be fairly assumed; and when 
they abandon the trite, the vulgar, and repul- 
sive, and paint nature in her greatness and 
beauty, they may achieve for themselves a high 
position which shall be universally, and not 
merely partially acknowledged. 

As our artists are so numerous, and their 
qualifications so various, we must confine our- 
selves to the general indications they have given 
during the last thirty years, and this too with a 
very summary notice. We have already stated ° 
that the genre pictures of the British school of 
painting hold one of the highest places among 
kindred works in Europe; and in regard to 
colour and effect, they are in advance of most of 
the modern continental productions. In marine 
painting—a department in which it ought to 
excel as a national distinction and characteristic 
—it may be said to occupy the first rank, being 
scarcely equalled by the productions of the French 
school, which approaches nearest to our own in 
excellence. In landscape, the rich scenery of the 
south, and the picturesque grandeur of the north, 
with their rapid changes of storm and sunshine, 
have had an inspiring effect upon our painters, 
whose productions in this class of art are not 
surpassed by those of any other nation. This 
excellence is especially apparent in their faithful 
realization of daylight and the varying effects of 
the atmosphere, qualities in which they very 
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favourably contrast with the recent works of 
France and Germany. In portraiture, much of 
the old conventionality prevails; and while an 
occasional effort is successfully made to abandon 
stereotyped arrangements and formal positions, 
for a better pictorial treatment, the portrait 
painter still seems to be too readily satisfied 
with a mere faithful presentment of his sitter. 
But in spite of these perpetuated drawbacks, 
which seem common to this department in 
every country, the British school of portrait 
painting still holds a respectable rank in art. 
To our animal painters the highest praise may 
be accorded. It is true, indeed, that in this de- 
partment our artists have not yet reached the 
dash and vigour of the animal painting of the 
great school of Brabant, but on the other hand, 
they excel these old artists in natural expression, 
refinement, and vivacity. 

While the progress of the British school of 
painting has been on the whole so satisfactory 
during the present period, and so full of promise 
for the future, the new invention of photography, 
which at first seemed to threaten a diminution of 
the artist's occupation, has been one of the ele- 
ments operating upon this improvement; and 
by reverting to our previous notice of this inven- 
tion, the manner and character of its operation 
upon art will at once be perceptible. The exact- 
ness, minuteness, and finish of sun-drawing, and 
the readiness with which a sun-picture can be 
taken and transferred to the artist’s portfolio, to 
be studied at leisure, have reduced the careful 
study of nature to a less onerous task, By this 
process, the precision of form and disposition of 
light and shade are brought vividly and continu- 
ously under his notice, and an increased facility 
and power in reproducing them imparted. Hence 
the importance which is now attached to photo- 
graphy as a separate department of art, and the 
care with which it is cultivated aud improved in 
all its branches. And while its delineations have 
tended to raise the standard of excellence in 
drawing among the artista themselves, the effect 
they have produced upon the popular taste at 
large, if less apparent, has not been less decided. 
In almost every street of our principal cities, 
photographic specimens of landscape, architec- 
ture, and portraiture arrest every eye; and the 
crowds that are familiarized with them ‘are in- 
sensibly acquiring a correctness of taste which 
will no longer be satisfied with mere showy and 
superficial generalities. 

In the history of the British school of paint- 
ing during the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and the means adopted to elevate the general 
taste, the public collections now demand espe- 
cial notice. And first of these is the National 
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ment institutions for the promotion of the arta, 
but which did not originate until 1824, when 
parliament voted £57,000 for the purchase of 
Mr, Angerstein’s collection; and this, with Sir 
George Beaumont’s valuable collection, which 
he presented to the nation, was to form the 
nucleus of the National Gallery. The first con- 
sisted of thirty-eight, the last of sixteen pictures, 
most of them the productions of the old masters. 
For some years the collection went on slowly, 
being chiefly increased by donations, the most 
important of which was the bequest of the Rev. 
Holwell Carr, of thirty-five pictures, all of them, 
except one, being valuable productions of the old 
masters, In 1858-59, the gallery contained 330 
pictures, of which 154 had been purchased, and 
176 presented or bequeathed. This is nv doubt 
but a small number as compared with the gal- 
leries of the Louvre, Dresden, Madrid, Berlin, and 
Munich; but considering its intrinsic value, and 
the short period of its existence, it does not need 
to shrink from a comparison with any foreign 
gallery. In 1847, Mr. Robert Vernon presented 
to the nation his collection of 157 pictures, all of 
them except two being by British artists alone. 
They were generally of more than average ex- 
cellence, and some of them of very superior 
merit, and of themselves were well fitted for the 
commencement of a gallery of native art. Of still 
higher importance was the Turner collection, be- 
queathed by that prince of landscape painters to 
the British nation in 1851, and of which mention 
has already been made,’ It is formed entirely of 
his own productions, and consists of 100 finished 
paintings in oil, some hundreds of finished water- 
colour drawings, and several thousands of studies 
and sketches; and these he bequeathed upon 
the easy condition that within ten years a suit- 
able place should be prepared for their accommo- 
dation. Next in order of time was the donation 
of the Sheepshanks’ collection, which was pre- 
sented by Mr. Sheepshanks to the nation in 1857. 
It comprises 234 oil paintings, the productions 
of our best British painters, ranging over a 
period of fifty years; and is especially rich in the 
productions of Leslie, Mulready, Stothard, Collins, 
Webster, and Landseer. It was stipulated by 
Mr, Sheepshanks, that a well-lighted and other- 
wise suitable gallery, to be called the “National 
Gallery of British Art,” should be forthwith 
erected by government, in which his pictures 
should be kept, with whatever other paintings 
might afterwards be contributed. In consequence 
of this stipulation, a convenient and well-lighted 
building was erected at South Kensington, in 
June, 1857, and opened to the public, free on cer- 
tain days of the week, and for a smal] fee on the 
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other days of the week, when students are ad- 
mitted. By these Turner, Vernon, and Sheep- 
shanks’ collections, and’ the specimens of native 
art originally belonging to the National Gallery, 
many of the best specimens of the British school, 
extending from Hogarth and Reynolds to the 
close of the present period, have been brought 
together and preserved for public use. 

Closely connected with these collections is the 
‘‘National Portrait Gallery,” the chief aim of 
which is not so much to cultivate the public taste 
in art, as to animate the national patriotism by a 
commemoration of the great and good characters 
by whom our public annals are adorned. The 
veritable likeness of such personages is contem- 
plated with emotions not only irrespective of artis- 
tic feeling, but of nobler and higher character, and 
the exhibition of such a series of silent portrai- 
tures will ever be more available with the bulk of 
the community than the most eloquent harangues 
and eulogies, The want of a gallery of this kind 
had long been felt, and the subject being brought 
before government by Earl Stanhope (then Lord 
Mahon) in 1856, agrant of parliament was made 
to the amount of £2000 for furthering such a 
national object, and the institution itself was 
commenced at the end of the following year, with 
twenty-three portraits, fifteen of which were pur- 
chased, and eight were donations. In 1858 
thirty were added, of which eighteen were ob- 
tained by purchase, and twelve by donation. As 
a ‘“‘ National Portrait Gallery” ought to be a Val- 
halla, into which nothing but genuine worth and 
greatness should find admission, the rules of se- 
lection have been made sufficiently stringent. 
The portrait must not only be an authentic one, 
but the original must have been a British worthy 
in the true sense of the term. When a donation 
is offered, the approval of at least three-fourths 
of the trustees is necessary for its acceptance. 
To guard the selection also from artistic bias 
or party prejudice, the trustees are composed 
not merely of artists and connoisseurs, but of 
historians, antiquaries, politicians, men of every 
party, but considered to be free from sectarian or 
party exclusiveness. And that time sufficient 
may be given to test the worth of every candidate 
for a niche in this temple of fame, it is decreed 
by their second regulation, that “no portrait of 
any person still living, or deceased less than ten 
years, shall be admitted- by purchase, donation, 
or bequest, except only in the case of the reigning 
sovereign, and of his or her consort, unless all 
the trustees in the United Kingdom, and not in- 
capacitated by illness, shall, either at a meeting 
or by letter, signify their approbation.” The 
parliamentary grant of £2000, which is to be 
annually continued, insures funds for the neces- 
sary purchases. This National Gallery was first 
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opened to the public on the 25th of January, 1859; 
the number of portraits which it contained at 
the close of that year being ninety-seven. Were 
but the portraits of the British worthies con- 
tained in the British Museum, Hampton Court, 
and the National Gallery, added to this col- 
lection—a wish which probably may yet be ful- 
filled—our “ National Portrait Gallery” would 
be worthy of the nation that has produced such 
men, and the liberality and public spirit with 
which such memorials have been accumulated. 

Two galleries of paintings still remain to be 
mentioned, which, although not strictly national 
property, are yet open to publicinspection. The 
first of these is the collection of Hampton Court 
Palace, chiefly formed by bringing together the 
pictures from the other royal palaces, and which 
for these twenty years has been freely thrown 
open to the public. It consists of 1850 pictures, 
among which are the seven cartoons of Raphael, 
of themselves sufficient to give a character and 
standing to any collection. While many of the 
pictures are of inferior merit, there are fine speci- 
mens of the Italian and Dutch schools, and the 
collection is rich in the works of foreign artists 
who practised in this country, including those of 
Holbein, Vandyke, Lely, and Kneller. The other 
is the Naval Gallery of Greenwich Hospital, 
founded chiefly by Mr. Locker, one of the com- 
missioners of the hospital, in 1823. It is a truly 
national collection of the portraits of our distin- 
guished naval commanders from the days of 
Hawkins, Raleigh, and Drake, ending with 
Nelson, his contemporaries, and immediate suc- 
cessors; and of the pictures of our great sea- 
fights, from the destruction of the Spanish Ar- 
mada to the battle of Trafalgar. This valuable 
collection consists entirely of donations; and as 
soon as the plan was proposed by Mr. Locker, 
George IV. enriched it with portraits of English 
admirals from the collections in Windsor Castle 
and Hampton Court, an example which was soon 
followed by private individuals, so that the gal- 
lery is rich as a biographical record of historic 
worth and heroic associations. The sight-seers 
of London and their numerous visitors, in conse- 
quence of the opening of these two galleries, have 
now made Greenwich Hospital and Hampton 
Court the favourite places of their holiday pil- 
grimages, 

While so much has been effected in England 
for the improvement of art in so short a period, 
a similar movement, though in a more limited 
degree, has been going on in Scotland, and Edin- 
burgh as well as London possesses its National 
Gallery of Paintings. The building for the pur- 
pose, one of the choice architectural ornaments 
of the city, was erected partly from funds sup- 
plied by the “ Board of Trustees for Manufac- 
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tures in Scotland,” and partly from a grant by 
government. The foundation stone was laid by 
the prince consort on the 30th of August, 1850, 
and on the building being completed, it was 
opened to the public in 1858. The collection 
consisted of—1. The pictures collected by the 
directors of the Royal Institution, and first ex- 
hibited to the public in 1831; 2. The pictures, 
bronzes, &c., bequeathed by Sir James Erskine 
of Torrie, to the college of Edinburgh, and depo- 
sited with the board for exhibition, under a deed 
of agreement; 3. The collection of ancient and 
modern works, commenced in 1829 by the Royal 
Scottish Academy; 4. Pictures, the property of 
the board, acquired either by purchase or gift for 
the National Gallery; 5. Modern works purchased 
by the Royal Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts, with funds set apart for this pur- 
pose by their charter; 6. Pictures deposited or 
lent for fixed periods. The whole collection 
amounted to 294 paintings, and 37 marbles and 
bronzes, but lately it has received several valua- 
ble additions. It is a worthy pendant to those 
larger galleries of art in London which belong 
to the empire at large; and as a school of study, 
it bids fair to promote that artistic excellence in 
which Scotland, although the latest of kingdoms 
to enter into the competition, has already done 
so much. 

The opening of picture galleries to the public 
was calculated to do much towards extending a 
just appreciation of works of art among all classes 
of the people, and to stimulate a desire to possess 
objects affording such pure and elevating en- 
joyment, But good pictures are costly luxuries, 
which only the rich can afford, and even the more 
ordinary and unpretending productions of the 
easel were within the reach of a comparatively 
small section of the community. Hence the 
establishment of Art-Unions, which have been 
multiplied throughout the kingdom, and the pro- 
ductions of which are to be found upon the walls 
of every house of ordinary pretensions. Their 
commencement was in Edinburgh by a few pri- 
vate individuals in 1833, when a society was 
established under the name of the “ Association 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland.” 
This example was followed in England by the 
establishment of a kindred society in London in 
1837; and the impulse thus given was soon fol- 
lowed by the principal cities of the United King- 
dom, each establishing an art-union of its own. 
The purposes of these unions are twofold: the 
first, to encourage artists by giving liberal prices 
for their beat productions; the second, to place 
within the reach of all, really good examples of 
the arts of painting, sculpture, and engraving. 
These aims are secured by the committee of the 
art-union, and the money contributed by the 
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subscribers. Their plan of operation, as first 
proposed, was limited to the purchase of pictures 
and the disposal of them among subscribers by 
lottery; but it was soon found expedient to offer 
something more than the mere chance of obtain- 
ing a painting. Accordingly, one of the best 
prize pictures, or some other work of excellence, 
was selected for engraving, and a copy of the 
print given to each subscriber—who has thus 
not only the chance of winning a valuable paint- 
ing, but the certainty of getting an engraving 
fully worth the amount of his subscription. 

The history of the progress of these art-unions 
has strikingly manifested their acceptability, as 
well as the greatness of the want which they were 
designed to satisfy. At their commerfcement 
in this country, their operations were mainly 
confined to the localities in which the several 
societies were established. But of late years 
their operations have been so extended as not 
only to comprise the whole British islands, but a 
great part of our colonies also. From this circum- 
stance, the engravings they have produced have 
been very widely disseminated, while it has not 
unfrequently happened that one of the leading 
prizes has fallen to the lot of a person residing 
in Australia, the West Indies, or the Cape of 
Good Hope. The patronage they have extended 
to art, and the influence they have exercised, 
may be surmised from their monetary statistics. 
At its first allotment of prizes in 1834, the Edin- 
burgh society had raised for the year, £728, while 
in 1859 the subscriptions for the year had reached 
£5894. In 1837, the first year of its existence, 
the London society raised £489, while in 1859 
the annual subscription had risen to £15,210. 
In 1841, the first year of the Glasgow society, 
the sum raised was £1224; but in 1855, the year 
when the subscriptions had reached the highest 
point, they amounted to £20,281. From its 
commencement in 1837 to 1859 inclusive, the 
total amount raised by the London society was 
£254,143. Of this sum, £138,662 was expended 
on paintings and other works as prizes, and 
£64,624 on the production of engravings, the 
balance of the sum collected being required to 
defray the working expenses, 

While art-unions have grown so great and 
achieved so much, it has been objected, that the 
tendency of these institutions is to degrade art 
by the temptation they hold out to artists to 
lower their works to the standard of a popular 
taste as yet young and immature, and to be 
more solicitous to impart to their productions 
those showy superficial qualities that will suit 
the market, than those which a cultivated judg- 
ment is needed to appreciate. It is also as- 
serted that the engravings, whatever may be 
their intrinsic value, become worthless by their 
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profuse distribution. But to the first of these 
objections it may be answered, that not only is 
the possession of a mediocre picture better than 
none at all, but that the growing knowledge and 
discriminative judgment of those who choose the 
pictures, whether they be the union committees 
or the subscribers themselves, are an ever-in- 
creasing safeguard against this depravity of 
choice. And with regard to the engravings, a 
very slight consideration suffices to show that 
the object of art-unions can only be attained by 
the engravings becoming common; that their 
aim is, that such works may no longer be re- 
served for the delectation of the wealthy, but 
ditfused among the homes of the middle classes, 
and even those of inferior grade; and that from 
these household ornaments aspiring genius should 
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schools were first established in 1837, and after 
undergoing many changes, they have at last sub- 
sided into a department under the Committee of 
Council for Education. Originally instituted as 
schools of design, not only art, but even pro- 
cesses of manufacture were attempted to be taught 
in them: they then became “schools of orna- 
mental art,” and they are now Schools of Art, in 
which ornament constitutes one of the branches 
of education, and many elementary drawing 
schools are now connected with them. It was 
full time indeed to originate such an improve- 
ment; for until the establishment of these schools, 
our pattern-makers were almost our only de- 
signers, With the application of a design to the 
technical requirements of a specific manufacture 
they were quite familiar; but through want of a 


early become conversant with the true and beauti- | proper education they were utterly inadequate 


ful inart. And that such a result is the necessary 
consequence of art-unions, picture-galleries, and 
other such public institutions, has been evinced 
during the last thirty years. Their combined 
influences upon the people at large, and the in- 
creasing demand they have created, have made 
the present period remarkable for the profusion 
and variety of its art products. At no former 
time was there even an approach to the countless 
productions in engraving, lithography, statuary, 
and photography, of every variety of excellence, 
that now issue forth in such abundance; and it 
may already be asserted, that art, though in a 
form sometimes lowly enough, has found its way 
into every household, and thrown its silent in- 
fluence, whether immediately or indirectly, over 
every mind. 

In this brief sketch of the history of painting 
during the last thirty years, we have contem- 
plated the cultivation of art for its own sake, and 
with reference to the pleasureable emotions of 
which it is so pure and so fertile a source. But 
in such a practical and utilitarian age as the 
present, something more than the mere luxurious 
sentimentalism and poetry of art was demanded. 
It was found that while our manufactures had 
been so greatly improved and so widely extended, 
we were atill decidedly inferior to the continental 
nations in all that relates to beauty of form, de- 
sign, and decoration, and that this inferiority 
depreciated certain classes of our manufactures 
in the foreign markets, where those of France 
and Germany, although not intrinsically better, 
obtained an unmistakeable preference. This 
fact bearing so closely upon the national pro- 
sperity, naturally impressed jtself upon our go. 
vernment, and originated a very important 
branch of state patronage—the establishment of 
government Schools of Design for the education 
of designers employed by manufactories in an 
adequate knowledge of ornamental art. These 





to its original production. Hence it, was that 
the patterns in English manufactured goods were 
either modified copies of designs prepared for 
other purposes, and often sadly misapplied by 
the transference, or actual copies from patterns 
on foreign fabrics. 

The influence of these government schools of 
art, and others that had sprung up in connection 
with them, was soon perceptible in the improved 
taste exhibited in our manufactures; but the com- 
petition in the Great Exhibition of 1851 sufficed 
to convince us that much greater improvement 
might still be effected. Tle mechanical skill dis- 
played in the specimens of Euglish manufactures 
was universally recognized; but this was contrast- 
ed by their inferiority in point of design-—their 
design and decoration being to a very large extent 
either puerile attempts at originality, or adapta- 
tions in the worst French taste, the Rocooco or 
debased Louis-Quinze style—a style which the 
French themselves had generally forsaken for 
the ordinary Renaissance of the period of Henry 
IV. But the Great Exhibition of Hyde Park 
gave a lesson upon the subject which our manus 
facturers were not slow to learn, and the im- 
proved taste that has since appeared in manu- 
factured goods and ornamental articles is abund- 
antly apparent. In this application of art to the 
practical and useful, the manufacturers of arti- 
cles in pottery and glass have tuken the lead, 
but closely followed by the workers in iron, in 
bronze, and in brass, Then succeed our workers 
in the precious metals, boukbinders, house de- 
corators, and manufacturers of textile fabrics; 
while the rear is brought up by the makers of 
house furniture and cabinet work, in whose pro- 
ductions the improvement, although aa yet the 
least decided, can still be distinctly recognized. 

After this general sketch of the history of 
British art in painting during the last thirty 


years, the other departments of the fine arts may 
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be dismissed with a brief notice. In Sculpture, 
our artists of the day have not fallen behind their 
predecessors; and their productions, whether 
in portraiture or the ideal, still maintain the 
high reputation in grace, beauty, and truthful 
delineation, for which they had become distin- 
guished. Our inferiority, however, in public and 
national monuments still continues to be com- 
plained of, notwithstanding the few happy excep- 
tions with which some of our principal cities and 
churches are ornamented. Sculpture, indeed, 
has never attained the popularity of painting; 
and the cause of this may be found in its fewer 
resources and more limited range of expression. 
In Britain, also, these disqualifications have 
been seriously increased by the wearing nature 
of our climate and the iconoclastic character of 
our people; so that hitherto our public statues, 
which might have contended with the war of the 
elements, have been injured or defaced by rude 
popular violence or thoughtlessness. But even 
already the era of a better feeling has commenced, 
that can appreciate the productions of the sculp- 
tor as well as those of the painter, and our monu- 
mental statuary is indicating the effects of this 
revival. It is, indeed, no small encouragement to 
those who work in stone, marble, or bronze, that 
their commemorative or national productions can 
be set up without being smeared by rude pencil- 
lings, or scratched with knives, and that, whether 
under cover or in the open air, the image is as safe 
asthe living man. Among our recent productions 
of this nature, Foley’s equestrian statue of Lord 
Hardinge, executed for Calcutta, speaks much 
for the growing improvement of this department 
of sculpture in Britain. The same may be said 
of the twelve statues in marble of leading mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, from Hampden 
to Grattan, executed under the superintendence 
of the royal commission of the fine arts, and 
lately placed in St. Stephen’s Hall, Westminster. 
They attest the dawning of a better spirit in the 
style of our monumental sculpture, and present 
a happy combination of the realistic and ideal. 
It has hitherto been unfortunate for sculpture, 
as it was for painting, that its revival in a Chris- 
tian age was too exclusively based upon the 
mythological creeds and somewhat loose morality 
of ancient Greece and Italy. This practice of 
sculptors, continued to our own time, in their 
choice and treatment of subjects, has hindered 
the general popularity and acceptability of their 
works. Nota few of them seem to think that 
the naked or semi-naked human form is almost 
the only object fitted for the employment of their 
art; and in consequence of this erroneous im- 
pression, they continue to produce what are called 
classical subjects—subjects drawn from antique 
history and mythology, with which only the 
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scholar and connoisseur can sympathize, and the 
titles of which are little else than apologies for 
the exhibition of undraped humanity. Other 
sculptors, however, under a wiser inspiration, 
have turned their attention to the heroines of 
our British poets; and in these, as well as in 
kindred imaginative works, drapery is as freely 
used as the nature of the subject demands, and 
truthfulness thereby imparted, without the sacri- 
fice of ideal beauty and lofty sentiment. Learned 
critics may differ on the relative merits of the 
two classes of sculpture to which we have ad- 
verted; but certain we are that there can be no 
question as to which of them is most in unison 
with the taste and requirements of the present 
day. In descending from original and monu- 
mental, to reproductions in sculpture upon a 
miniature scale in Parian porcelain and metal 
by electro process, we only allude to a well- 
known source of domestic enjoyment by which 
so many homes are adorned, and by which a 
taste in statuary promises to be as highly and as 
widely cultivated as that which prevails for 
painting. 

In Architecture, the national progress during 
the last thirty years has not corresponded with 
the general movement, notwithstanding the im- 
posing buildings which everywhere meet the 
public eye. Stately halls for the accommodation 
of literature and science, palaces and _palace- 
warehouses, lyceums, athenseums, and gymnasia, 
continue to rise in increasing rapidity, each 
eclipsing its predecessor, and attesting the growth 
of our wealth and the increase of our public 
spirit; while the general conclusion continues to 
be repeated, that all has not been realized as yet 
which might have been expected. But although 
much of this complaining may be referred to 
that captious spirit of discontent which abund- 
ance is so apt to create, it must be confessed 
that there is still ground enough for dissatisfac- 
tion. The chief causes of our short-comings in 
architecture are also not far to seek: they-are 
legibly impressed upon our public buildings, 
which, however stately or imposing in their ap- 
pearance, are chiefly copies or imitations of an 
early period of society, rather than original de- 
signs correspondent to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Our architects, instead of daring 
to think for themselves, and follow out a style 
of their own, still timidly confine themselves to 
the lessons of the old schools; and the result is 
imitations of the classical, but especially of the 
medieval and reviyal periods of architecture, in 
which faithful copving or clever adaptation is 
the highest merit. This imitative spirit has been 
especially evinced in the revival of the Gothic 
style, which now predominates in our new eccle- 
siastical edifices. The increase of the population 
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Britain towards the close of the last century, had | of being dictated by a niggardly economy, only 
turned the public attention to the building of new | tended to increase its magnitude, its splendour, 


churches, while the Gothic, exclusively termed 
“the Christian architecture,” was subsequently 
reckoned the fittest style for their construction; 
and this feeling was further deepened and con- 
firmed by the increasing Popery and widely- 
‘spreading Puseyism of the last thirty years, which 
identified religion with the form of worship that 
had prevailed during the earlier stages of Chris 
tianity. And yet, instead of being the exclusive 
type of the Christian faith in stone and lime, the 
Gothic, it is well known, only commenced at a 
late period of ecclesiastical history, only predo- 
minated a few hundred miles to the east and 
west of the Rhine and in England, and was not 
matured until the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. In the revival of this style, which has 
now been continued for forty years, the vastness 
and enduring solidity from which the ancient 
sacred edifices derived their grandeur and impos- 
ing appearance, have to be sacrificed to the prin- 
ciples of modern utilitarianism, so that our new 
cathedral structures have the aspect without the 
substance of their massive time-honoured prede- 
cessors. But still, much has been done by this 
revival of Gothic architecture both in the renewal 
of old churches and the construction of new; and 
until a better style is created, it will continue to 
satisfy the public taste, as the one most in har- 
mony with religious feeling, and the fittest type 
of what is reverentially termed “the house of 
God.” 

But the great and enduring monument of Bri- 
tish architecture in its present state of transi- 
tion, is that stupendous and magnificent building, 
the Palace of Westminster, commenced in 1840, 
and now completed after a labour of twenty 
years—a short period compared with its colossal 
magnitude and infinity of detail. It covers au 
area of more than eight acres of ground, contains 
1100 large apartments, and more than 100 stair- 
cases, while its corridors and passages comprise 
a journey of two miles. The height of its towers, 
which are among the loftiest as well as the most 
massive in Europe, is more than equalled by the 
architectural and engineering skill that had to 
dive deep into the precarious soil of a river's 
bank, to lay a foundation adequate to sustain 
such a mountain of stone. To enter into the 
details of such a vast superstructure would be 
superfluous, not only as they are so numerous, 
but as each is more or less the subject of criticism 
and controversy. We can only state, for the 
present, that a twenty years of labour, and more 
than £2,000,000 of expenditure, bid fair to be 
repaid by the grandeur and beauty of this na- 
tional pile; and that almost every change in the 
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and its cost. Of course, a diversity of opinion 
exists, and will continue to exist, upon the archi- 
tectural merits of the Westminster Palace, and 
what one party of critics will applaud as striking 
beauties, will be equally decried by another as 
striking blemishes. But all will coincide in the 
declaration, that as a whole, it is the master- 
piece of our modern architecture, and the fitting 
Monument of our national wealth, enterprise, 
and liberality. 

After mentioning the Westminster Palace, we 
might advert to the other public works which 
have arisen in such abundance during these 
thirty years. But to all of them, unfortunately, 
the same objection more or less applies, that they 
are but refacciamenti of old styles, instead of the 
creation of a new; and that they would apply 
as fitly to any preceding century as to the nine- 
teenth. Even that palace itself, with its impos- 
ing aspect and rich variety, is, after all, an Italian 
design with medieval details;—the master-piece 
of some of our best buildings, which display an 
original genius even in adaptation. Such is the 
condition of architecture as one of the fine arts, 
notwithstanding the numerous public edifices, 
and splendid mansions of the wealthy and the 
noble which have been reared during the present 
period; and however social and domestic comfort 
may have been improved by their internal 
arrangements, the outside is a resemblance of 
what has been accomplished in an earlier and 
ruder day. But even already this servile spirit 
is abating. The desire of improvement in this, 
as in other departments, is impatient for a new 
and better development, and there is genius 
enough among us, when thus aroused, not only 
to plan works of constructive skill, but to com- 
bine the scientific and the useful with what is 
truly beautiful and pleasing. A step in advance 
to this change was tle Institute of British 
Architects, which was founded about the year 
1835, “for facilitating the acquirement of archi- 
tectural knowledge, for the promotion of the 
different branches of science connected with it, 
and for establishing an uniformity and re- 
spectability of practice in the profession.” An- 
other important step has been the use of iron in 
building, by which gracefulness and lightness 
are combined with strength and stability, and 
new forms imparted to which stone is inadequate, 
In such indications, we detect a hopeful spirit of 
change and the promise of architectural improve- 
ment, in which Grecian temples and Gothic 
cathedrals will no longer be the only types of 
excellence. 

Of the progress of Music during the present 
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period little can be said. During these thirty 
years, no musical composer of note has appeared 
in Britain; and in the absence of original pro- 
ductions of our own, we have been obliged to con- 
tent ourselves with those of Italy and Germany. 
It was otherwise both in England and Scot- 
land three centuries ago, when each country had 
a national music of its own, and a musical spirit 
that seemed to insure a succession of musical 
geniuses equal to their poets, But this com- 
mencement so full of hope was not developed, 
and during these hundred and fifty years, music 
as a science has been almost wholly thrown 
aside, and the voice of national song either sil- 
enced, or converted into dissonant bawliug. ‘To 
account for the arrest after so much promise, 
several theories have been offered; but if we 
remember that this cessation was coincident 
with the rise of our commercial spirit, the true 
solution may perhaps be discovered. An ear- 
nest spirit was awakened, in which substance 
not sound was the object of pursuit: the notes 
of the banker superseded those of the minstrel, 
and every sweet sound whether of wind or 
string, was drowned in the chink of gold and 
silver. Thus, while we became the wealthiest, 
we also became the least musical of nations; and 
when we could no longer create music of our 
own, we were contented to buy it from our 
neighbours, along with other foreign luxuries. 
Such in general terms may be accepted as the 
history of British music till near the close of 
the preceding period, when a new effort was 
made to revive it by public concerts, aud socie- 
ties formed for the cultivation of the science, 
and the promotion of its practice among the 
people at large. Nor were their efforts unsuc- 
cessful. These attempts to popularize the sub- 
ject were apparent even in our village clubs and 
common street minstrelsy, and the general ear 
was awakened with harmonies to which it had 
long been a stranger. ‘To be convinced of the 
greatness of the change, let any one but recollect 
the music of our streets as it existed some forty 
or fifty years ago, and compare it with that of 
the present day. 

This recall of the national spirit to its old af- 
fection could not pass unnoticed, and it was 
hailed by sincere lovers of their country as the 
best means of national improvement. It was 
hoped that the charms of music would banish 
the desire for grosser indulgences, especially 
among the lower orders, and prepare them for 
the operation of better influences: and accord- 
ingly, the attempt was made nearly twenty 
years ago to establish vocal music in our schools 
as a branch of popular education. The system 
patronized by government was that of Wilhelm, 
adapted to English use by Hullah; and from the 
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simplicity of this method, it was hoped that boys 
and girls would learn to sing, without waste of 
time and with little effort. “Schoolmasters,” says 
an English clergyman, “according to the more 
merciful spirit of modern discipline, were to beat 
time instead of beating their scholars; and school- 
mistresses were to instruct their respective 
charges in the art of calculating intervals, as 
well as counting stitches. Every little urchin 
was to learn sol-fa-ing as soon as he had got 
through his A B C, and crotchets and quavers 
were to become as familiar to him as pot-hooks 
and round O's.” The effects of this teaching, 
although not all that was wished or even hoped 
for, have still been so far satisfactory, that they 
have created a general tendency in favour of music 
which will lead to higher proficiency, and may 
eventually produce native composers not nu- 
worthy to be classed with the great German and 
Italian masters. For the present effects of this 
tendency we have only to instance the numerous 
concerts of our towns, the superior style of their 
performances, the critical discrimination they 
have kimdled, and the relish with which they 
are enjoyed—as well as the eager crowds who 
repair to them, and the very moderate prices by 
which they are changed from a rare and costly 
luxury into an enjoyment of which all can par- 
take. 

In the present chapter we have purposely 
omitted the department which properly comes 
under the term of ‘ Manners and Customs;” and 
the cause of this omission it will be easy to sur- 
mise. It would indeed be superfluous to detail 
to the present generation the forms of their own 
domestic life, and their social habits and amuse- 
ments, which will only be interesting and in- 
structive to our successors, to whom therefore 
the task of recording them may be bequeathed. 
But one great feature of the present age cannot 
thus be passed over in silence. We allude to the 
great Volunteer Movement, which has converted 
so large a portion of our citizens into soldiers, 
our island into a camp, and our public offices 
into barracks as well as places of business. This, 
also, the latest as well as the most important of 
our national events, will form an appropriate 
termination to our history. 

Notwithstanding our victories in the Crimea 
and India, an impression had been forced upon 
us by the occasional blunders and disasters of 
these campaigns, that our military organization 
was far from being complete. It was also felt 
that war as a science was assuming a new form, 
which we should do well to study for the sake of 
our national safety and stability. This necessity 
was all the more urgent in consequence of the 
independence of wind and tide which steam had 
giver to navigation, by which we might be in- 
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vaded at unawares, and compelled to fight the 
battle at our own doors, and for our very exist- 
ence. The provident alarm upon these subjects 
was so general, that all parties of the govern- 
ment were obliged to yield to it. The state of 
our land and sea defences was therefore the 
chief subject of consideration in parliament 
during the year 1859; and the facility with 
which Britain might be thus visited, as well as 
our insufficient state for resistance, was very 
generally acknowledged. It was from France 
that the chance of invasion was to be appre- 
hended. Notwithstanding our new and intimate 
alliance with that country, the defeat of Waterloo 
had never ceased, it was alleged, to rankle in 
her recollection, and provoke a desire for re- 
taliation—nay, even our defenceless condition 
was of itself a sufficient provocation to a people 
so devoted to war, and so subject to act upon 
the changeful impulses of the moment. Should 
it come then to this crisis, which it might 
at any hour, the chances would be greatly 
against us. When one nation, it was remarked 
in the House of Lords, determines to apply all 
her energies to making money, and another to 
making preparations for war, 1t is obvious enough 
with which of the two nations the money will 
ultimately be. The idea, indeed, of France ef- 
fecting the permanent conquest of Britain, was 
scorned by all parties as a disaster too great 
to be imagined, and the final expulsion of the 
invaders from our shores was regarded as a cer- 
tainty; but in the meantime, a successful march 
upon London, and the destruction or sack of our 
metropolis, would, independently of the lasting 
disgrace, inflict such a loss upon the nation asa 
whole century might be insufficient to repair. 
And with what facility such a blow could be in- 
flicted was shown, not only by the military re- 
sources of -France, but the efficiency of its navy, 
which already was equal, if not superior to our 
own. Thus, the French, as was observed by 
Lord Palmerston, could bring an army together, 
place it on board without exciting observation, 
and land it in a few hours on our shores. In the 
iBame spirit, the peaceful professions of the French 
emperor, and his obvious interest to maintain 
a friendly connection with Britain, were met and 
answered. He ruled by the popular suffrage, 
and might be compelled to yield to the popular 
wish. He could not be relied on, because he 
was placed in a position in which he could not 
rely upon himself. He must be governed by 
circumstances, and it would be wrong to leave 
our country to the mercy of such contingencies. 
Let us but put ourselves into a state of prepara- 
tion for a successful resistance, and even Louis- 
Napoleon himself would rejoice, as it would fur- 
nish him with the best of arguments to his 
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subjects against any such attempt. Such were 
the principal arguments adduced in favour of 
the means of security and defence to be adopted 
by government, and which were now officially 
announced by the Earl of Ripon, the under- 
secretary of state for war. Volunteer corps 
were to be enrolled throughout the whole island, 
To promote the purposes of this enrolment, it 
was the intention of government to issue twenty- 
five stand of arms to every hundred men (sub- 
sequently increased to arms for each man), on the 
four following conditions:—That a safe range 
of 300 yards should be provided for practice; 
that a proper place should be appointed for 
keeping the arms; that the rules of each corps 
should be sanctioned by the government; and 
that a periodical inspection should be made by 
a proper military officer. In the event, however, 
of an actual invasion, the government would be 
prepared to supply every corps with arms, Drill 
sergeants from the disembodied militia should be 
provided for each corps, who would be paid, not 
by the government, but by the corps themselves, 
It was intended also to allow a limited number 
of members of the corps, at their own expense, 
to attend the school of musketry at Hythe. The 
government likewise contemplated the formation 
of artillery companies, which would be supplied 
with instruction, guns, and ammunition, by the 
royal artillery. The weapon of the new em- 
bodied militia was to be the Enfield rifle. The 
government plan, which was thus announced on 
ist July, 1859, was accepted by all parties as the 
most expedient arm of national defence, and a 
circular, dated 13th July, authorizing the for- 
mation of volunteer corps of rifles and artil- 
lery, was despatched from the war office to 
the lieutenants of all the counties of the United 
Kingdom. 

This decision was nothing more than a re- 
sponse to the general wish, expressed in many 
an ardent petition as well as offer of gratuitous 
military service; and, as soon as the roya) assent 
was announced, corps were formed, standards 
raised, and the work commenced. Everywhere 
was to be seen the march and countermarch of 
the new levies; everywhere was to be heard the 
clang of the bugle and the crack of the rifle, 
The rapidity with which the fields and waste 
grounds of our island were arrayed with armed 
battalions, and the military precision which soon 
pervaded the evolutions of these citizen-soldiers, 
dispelled every fear of invasion and every sur- 
mise of insecurity, and foreigners themselves 
were obliged to confess the innate heroic spirit 
of the British character, and how promptly a 
“nation of shopkeepers” can be changed into a 
nation of formidable warriors. It was the rising 
of a people fearless of danger, and possessing 
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more than others what was well worth defending. 
To test the proficiency of the corps of the dif- 
ferent districts, and encourage their military ar- 
dour by a great national review under the eye 
of royalty, a display of this nature was given 
on the 23d June, 1860, at Hyde Park, composed 
of 20,000 volunteers. The stalwart forms, gal- 
lant bearing, and admirable discipline of this un- 
compelled, unhired soldiery, and their military 
obedience combined with their consciousness of 
moral freedom, was a spectacle which perhaps no 
country but our own could have exhibited in such 
perfection. It carried the mind back to the days 
of the Commonwealth, when the London train- 
bands, derisively termed “the thimble and bod- 
kin army,” and composed of shopkeepers, ’pren- 
tices, and industrious citizens, were transformed 
into soldiers that conquered wherever they fought, 
and whose deeds the legions of Cesar never sur- 
passed. This inspiring display of the national 
heartiness and military resources roused the 
emulative spirit of Scotland; and, as her ma- 
jesty was about to pass on her way to her 
Highland home of Balmoral, it was resolved to 
inaugurate her arrival in Edinburgh with a re- 
view of the Scottish volunteers. The day ap- 
pointed was the 7th of August, 1860, and the 
place that extensive level ground called the 
Queen’s Park, between the palace of Holyrood 
and picturesque range of hills called Salisbury 
Craigs. Then and there such a military muster 
took place as Edinburgh had never witnessed 
since the great gathering upon the Borough Muir 
previous to the national calamity of Flodden; 
but here how different were the auspices under 
which the descendants of the gallant array of 
James IV. were assembled! It was indeed still 
a competition of Scotland with England, but a 
competition of brotherly affection, in which each 
nation was to vie with the other in alacrity and 
preparation for mutual defence against a com- 
mon foe, with the queen of both lands as spec- 
tator aad judge. On this occasion 21,000 volun- 
teers from every part of Scotland were manceuvred 
in the park, and at least ten times that number 
of spectators were clustered upon the banks of 
the lake and the slopes which bounded the 
amphitheatre, looking down upon that magnifi- 
cent moving pageant of war, and the sovereign 
who stood beneath the shade of the royal banner 
receiving the homage of each corps as it passed 
by. And who of all those spectators could still be 
fearful of invasion or dpubtful of the issue? The 
confidence that enhanced the universal gladness 
of the spectacle was like the awakening from 
a troubled dream into health, security, and day- 
light. These reviews of Loudon and Edinburgh 
were enough to restore the public tranquillity, 
and give assurance of the national safety. With 
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at least 150,000 such citizen-soldiers, which at a 
short notice could be doubled, and their nume- 
rous well-trained corps of artillery, composed of 
the scientific and educated classes, and already 
fit for regular service—with these, in addition 
to our defences on the sea and our regular army, 
it was thought that we had well insured our 
shores against the attempt of a hostile landing. 
And so also, apparently, think the enemies of 
Britain, whose loud threat has subsided into sil- 
ence or an unmeaning murmur. The glory or 
the profit of such an attempt is completely out- 
weighed by the chances of utter discomfiture. 
Nay, even the alliance between France and Bri- 
tain is thereby the more confirmed, by showing 
the uselessness of mutual quarrel, and the influ- 
ence which their combined strength may exercise 
upon the troubled politics of Europe, and the 
welfare of the world at large. 

But it is not merely in general or political 
considerations that we are to read the advantages 
of this great volunteer movement. The benefits 
it has conferred upon society in a social and 
moral point of view are so important that, even 
had the alarm of invasion been nothing more 
than one of our national periodical panics—and 
as such it has often been ridiculed by an extreme 
party of politicians—the bustle of preparation, 
the drill, the marching and countermarching, the 
jostling of arms with the regular operations of 
industry, have been well worth the interruption, 
the trouble, and the sacrifice. The long cessation 
from war had made us the less prepared for its 
coming, and the study of it even as the means of 
self-defence was in course of general abandon- 
ment. The mercantile spirit was obtaining too 
exclusive possession, and the point of honour 
degenerating into the question of who could the 
most adroitly drive a bargain, and the soonest 
realize a fortune. The occupations of the shop, 
the warehouse, and the counting-house were 
not only absorbing the whole mental energies, 
but even the physical capacities of young ardent 
manhood ; so that, while there was little oppor- 
tunity for those active out-door sports which best 
develope the physical qualities, that chivalrous 
sensitiveness by which a nation is best protected, 
and without which it languishes and dies, was 
giving place to an ill-judged confidence in the 
power of wealth, and the sufficiency of our 
industrial resources. These consequences of 
such a long and prosperous course of traffic 
were heedfully noted and heavily deplored by 
thoughtful, patriotic philanthropists, while they 
were unable to discover a remedy so powerful 
and so universal as would suffice to arrest the 
evil. And then, happily for us, the remedy 
of remedies which they could not find was 
brought to us from an unexpected quarter. We 
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were to be invaded, and this too by France, 
the country with which, of all others, we had 
been in rivalry for ages, and whose enmity we 
had most to fear. It was a national alarm, but 
it was also more, for it was regarded as a national 
insult; and, stung with the thought, the whole na- 
tion started from sleep, snatched up their weapons, 
and rushed forth to meet the danger. Even if 
the cry of warning was groundless, it broke the 
spell, warned us of what might eventually be our 
fate, aud roused into full activity that ancient 
spirit under which our land has grown so pros- 
perous and so great. It has infused a new life 
into our mercantile character, the tendency of 
which will be to introduce a chivalrous upright- 
ness and dignity into the transactions of the mart 
and the operations of the workshop. Even the 
step, the look, the bearing of our young men are 
undergoing a transformation that betokens a sol- 
dierly openness, activity, and confident self-reli- 
ance, in lieu of those slouching steps, and care- 
worn, money-reckoning looks by which our 
streets and public haunts were crowded. The 
future merchant-princes of Britain are thus in 
training to occupy that proud position which 
should be held in princely character, and into 
which nothing that is mean or sordid should enter; 
and, while peer and peasant are serving in the 
same ranks, and united in one common military 
fellowship, the invidious separations of rank and 
wealth, which have so long been a social evil 
among our people, will be qualified and abated. 
This volunteer movement, instead of a tem- 
porary, promises to be a permanent institution; 
and, by the moral and social changes which it 
has already originated, it may even yet, without 
being needed for actual conflict, become the best 
safecuard of our country, by the new life it has 
infused, and by the fresh impress which it will 
stamp upon the community. 

Having thus brought onward the course of our 
narrative to the events which are passing before 
our eyes, and movements which await their 
development, our task is ended. And yet, how 
pregnant is the present with matter for history 
which future ages will peruse with wonder! 
Time and space have been controlled, so that 
years have become sufficient for the changes 
of centuries; and amidst the fancied stability 
of to-day, we know not what to-morrow may 
bring forth. Europe is still heaving with stormy 
elements, that are full of a portentous futurity ; 
and even before the present generation has 
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passed away, what thrones may be over-turned, 
what nations committed to a prosperous rise or 
mournful extinction? “This is not the world 
into which I was born,” is emphatically the 
exclamation of our old men; but how much 
more justly it will be repeated by their succes- 
sors! And what, amidst these mutations, will 
be the destiny of our own Britain? Has she 
already reached that culminating point beyond 
which all is a progress of decay? Or does she 
possess that innate vigour and vitality which 
will secure for her an old age extended beyond 
the usual term of the life of nations? These 
are considerations that force themselves upon 
us, as we close the volume, and look wistfully 
into the future. They are questions which all 
will be ready to propound—but who can answer 
them? Let us hope, however, as we may, we 
cannot expect any nation to be immortal; and 
thit each must pass away in turn, and give place 
to younger communities, seems necessary for the 
progress of humanity at large. Even with this 
mournful conviction upon us, we are consoled 
with the thought that Britain has not lived in 
vain. Selected by the great Ruler of Nations to 
be the standard-bearer, not only of political free- 
dom, but religious truth, she marched at the head 
of the world’s pilgrimage onward and heavenward 
through the wilderness; and when darkness 
gathered, she turned from the erring counsels of 
men to the pillar of fire, the unfailing light of 
eternal truth, and carried onward the heaven- 
bestowed banner in the right path, notwithstand- 
ing the murmurings and rebellion of the multi- 
tude. And thus her sacred commission, her 
long career of unexampled greatness and pro- 
sperity, and the blessings it has imparted to 
the world at large, are the best assurances that 
the evil day will be late in coming; and that 
when come it must, her decay will be gentle, 
and her end amidst honour and regret, while 
those nations that succeed her will be enriched 
with her discoveries, enlightened by her wisdom, 
and animated by her example. Even when her 
cities become mouldering ruins, they will still 
be the honoured resting-places of the world’s 
pilgrimage; and the events of which they are 
the memorials will be recorded in every language, 
as a glory of past ages which time can only 
beautify and brighten. In this hope let us find 
our consolation. Such a prospect, next to im- 
perishability itself, is the highest, noblest, and 
most desirable of national destinies. 


END. 
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IV,, 638; his hostilities with the king; his England, 182, 184, 186. 


int with Richard, Duke of Gloucester, | Alexander, Emp-ror of Russia, successor 
657; killed in France, 736. to Paul, iv. 128; takes the fleld against 


Albany, Duke of, brother of James IV., as- | France, 284, 237, 248: concludes treaty at 


sumes Office of regent during minority of | Tilstt with Bonaparte, ¢b., 247; his con- 
Jamas V., i. 763; o tion to, of the ference with Bonaparte at Erfurt, 258; 
ueen-mother, backed by Heniy VIII, | rupture between, and Bo , 281; 
64, 765; visits France; commotionsduring | treaty between, and Bernadotte, 295; ad- 
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ALEXANDER 
Alexander, 


into Pras, against pponaparte ; 
Mi 

ee Tl and 
Austria i. Psion aes Pa 311; Holy 


Allian 
Alexander Te mucoeeda his father Nicholas 
as Emperor of susie his pacific disposi- 


tions, lv. 72 
exan lands at, iv. 106; 


Alf 
Alfred the Great, son of Ethelwulf acocom- 
nies fot ned father to Rome, i. gl; assists 
brother Ethelred against | the "Danes, 
82; succeeds to the crown engage- 
ment of his army with the ‘Danes at Wil- 
pai 85: first idea of an English navy con- 
ceived by, i; defeats Danes in naval en- 
gagument and concludes treaty with them, 
early falls a victim to their garg 
86: investa Exeter, ib.; Pear tag his na 
with Friesland is obliged t 
retreat to the Isle of Caine ib., 87; is 
reduced to great straits, 87; story of, and 
the peasant’s b-grah ib.; in the disguise o of & 
minstrel know ledge of the Danish 
army, ¢b.; defeata them at Ethandune, 
tbh; concludes treaty with Guthrun, the 
Danish eet ie and surrenders eastern 
part of England to the Danes, 88, and 
onsor for Guthrun, 88 88; 
invites the monk Asser to court, 89 
again harassed by the invasions of ‘the 
Dance: gains decisive victory over them 
before’ Rochester, 7b.; again encounters 
an invasion of the Danes, 90; his contests 
with them under their general Hasting, 
who is at last compelled uit se 
land, ib., 93; his desultory ote 
them after the departure of Nesting 
93; his alleged severity to some Danis 
prisoners, ib., 94; personal history of; his 
youth and education ; Pripatd of, and his 
mother on ; his diligence and pro- 
ficiency i = study, "and labours for the pro- 
motion of literature; his economy and 
division of timo; his ‘ingenuity in inven- 
tion; his love of field - rts; travellers 
gent out by, over the world to gain infor- 
mation on foreign countries; his labours 
for the promotion of the comfort and hap- 
piness of his people; his public works, 
revision of the laws and monn bs poli ce; 
his severity to corrupt juc suffer- 
from ill are and st on 
reflections on his character, 
pare his literary labours, 174, 176. 
Alfred, son of Ethelred, i. 111, 114, 115. 
Alfric, son of Alfere, the Mercian, 1, 105~107. 
Algar, Earl of East Anglia; his power and 
influenoe; i. 125. 
ers, Ou 8 oe the pirates of, in reign 
of Phar pa 358; expedition against, 


notes; acts as 


newal of hostilities with, 374; taken pos- 
on of by Franoe, 483. 
Algitha, queen of Harold, i, 133. 
Ali Verdy Seer Nabob of Bengal, iii. 688 
Alicante detachment shut up in, iv. 


287, 
Alice or Adelais, second wife of Henry I., i. 
228, 240. 


Alice, half sister of Prince Arthur, i. 327. 
Alien Bill, renewed in 1824, iv. 3/3. 
Aliwal, battle of, iv. 607, 608. 
Aliz or Adelaia, Princess of France, affian- 
pe eg 
marry her and note; 
to Prince John, 315. 


marriage to 
Allahabad, outbreak ge iv. 753. 
Allan, son of Duke of Brittany, i. 133; sup- 
to have aes the founder of the 


tuart family, {b., note. 
se may a W: m, distinguished painter, 
Vv, 


ron a i Carausius as Emperor of 
pen ene in the Wilkes’ riota, ili. 459, 462, 
ATS BS, Ethan, American commander, ili. 
Alloa, Mary's journeys to, ii. 113. 
o ‘the; 


march 
iv. 700 ; battle 
ustrate batt: le, 


roees towa: 
ott the, 701-708; ak sketch to 


nue bere” arr d note, 115. 
Imanza, oO and 70) 
Almodover, h minister, iif. 606. 


Alphege, chblahop of Canterbury, 1. 108, 
and note, 1 
Alphonso, ora 1, 269, 301, a8 
Aplin kg oe 


Patna ‘ 
eat ee G04, on a outlaws, in an 


INDEX. 


Altar, Druidical, 1. 49, 53, note. 
Althorpe, Lord, his act for prevention of 
corrupt practices at elections, iv. 387, 388 ; 
made chancellor of the exchequer under 
Earl Grey, 482; his Lg gael . Vyvyan 
ne calc bill, 486; carries question 
on Irish ch Mr. Ward, 510; 
portrait of, 515; his motion for the com: 
maken S of titties, 5 516; his act for amend- 
ment of th a oor laws, §16--519; becomes 
Earl Spencer, 
Alva, puke of, 1. 742; commands var, 
Eberkgtey Italy against the foe Dope eS ii. aS 


Countries, 136. 137: his quarrel with Saen 
Elizabeth, 140, al; at 141; stirs Up, the English 
Catholics to insurrecti of Boots ae ears 
spondence with Queen of 
of his invading mie er 
his sovernment ° a eehactands: 187 
Alvear, Captain, iv. 


Alverca, success of ie ih at, iv. 508. 
Alvinzi, Marshal, iv. 90. 
Alwyn, ’Eolderman, of best lia, i. 103. 


Amboise, view of chateau of, i. 628. 
Amboor, battle of, ifi. 715, 716. 
Amboyns, massacre of, ii, 373, 374, and note, 
Amelia, Pri greg: daugiter of George ITI; 
eath. 
gs Ne ont fest colonization of, by the 
lish, ii _ 243: emigration of the Puritans 
17, 426, 611-613; history of the Puritan 
po in, 760-763, 764: government of 
British colonies in, iii. 325, note ; project of 
Pitt for carrying on war in, 347; BUCCEREES 
of the British in, against the French, 349, 
351-354; British colonization of, in first 
half of eighteenth century, 383 ; cession of 
territories in, by France to Britain ; ten- 
dencies of this circumstance to stimulate 
the colonies to revolt, 434, and note; recent 
explorations in, iv. 821. (For history of 
the American War, see George IIT. 
America, South, disturbed state of, iv. 509. 
Amherst, Lord, "Hii. 584. 
Amicia, mother of Simon de Montfort, i. 323. 
Amiens, peace of, iv. 126, 183-187. 
Ammianus, Marcellinus, "his account of the 
Druids, i. 49, 50, 55. 
Amsterdam submits to Duke of Brunswick, 
Amusements. See Sporta. 
Anais — ta persecuted by Laces MN VIII, i. 
even sentenced to the flames 
arte Medicare beth, fi. 227; spread of their 
pie in England, 608 
** Ancients, council of,” iv. 81--84. 
Ancrunm Moor, battle of, i 840. 
Andreade or Andreds wold, forest of, i. 70. 
André, Major John, conducts plot with Ar- 
nold for delivery of West Point to the 
British ; is taken prisoner and ha y 
Washington as 48 spy, iii.624--626, and nofea. 
Andrews, St, ques on regarding right of 
election to see of, i. 347; burned by the 
English, 427; thou BS, of, 672; erected into 


an archbish sata We ¢;, university of, 
founded by Bishop Wardlaw, 705, 706; 
pte iagpe of Oar ton at, 

castle of, surrenders to nt Arran; 


anion Woetat Yhe mat ofthe Angles 1 
en, Ho n, the seat of the Angles, 
67; Suffolk and Norfolk colonized from, 
in sixth = , 70. 
tribe of Saxona, i. 67; found 
kingdoms of Bernicia, Deira, East Ange 
ercia, 70, 71, and note, 75. 


18.) 
Anglesey, or Mona, island of, i. ag Tet sub- 
y Paulinus Suetonius, 30 - sacred 
roves on, cut down, 31 re Rasheed lo the 
ritons, and reconquered 7 AgHooln 32; 
the head-quarters o British, Dra! dism, 56: 
annexed Edwin | to Northumbria, 74. 
Anglere quis bai his advice to the Irish 


ANNE 
suitor of 


ii, 147: his siaeeinoolal 
Blizabeth, 4). and note, 


Anjou, Duke of, 
Queen of Sco 
7: oe 


Aniat, Olave, Danish . 98, 99. 
ne of Bobentia, peace of Richard Th, 


of — Warwick, married t 0 
afterwards to Richard, Duke of ou. 
cester, 634; crowned with Richard at 
bi parr page 645; her and 


Anne, uinagee of Brittany rival claims of 
the Duke jeans and others for her 
hand, i. nite a vis marred proxy to 
Maximilian, 
Charles itr of i om 21, 722; m 

to Louis XII. after death of Charles, 734 
Anne of vires the oS wife of Henry 
I.; her arrival in England, i. 817, £18; 
Honry finds a é pretest for discarding ber her, 

marriage di 


819: Ne, Bee year of Queen Moe 
ii, 49; dies at Chelsea, 68 
Ame of Denmark, a of James I.; her 
frivolous character, il her dislike of 
Duke of tor Bie We 1, Bod inetectney 
intercedes for Sir Walter "Raleigh, 346 : 
her death, 353. 
Anne, Queen, second daughter of James II.; 
is married when pa a to Prince George 
of Deneae ii. te 718; her letters to her 
sister Mary in Ho liand, 788, 740; abandon: 
her father at oa Revoltion, 748: her right 
to the succession recognized, ii, 3; quszel 
with her sister Mary, 10; tnee part with 
Marlbo: rough, 19; corres spondence between, 
and her father James, 20, and noe on 
ciation between, and Wilham IIL. 31, 
32; confides the education i fa son to 
Marlborough and Bishop Burnet, 51; suc- 
ceeds Wil IIL; her predilections for 
the High Church and Tory party, who are 
7 gee to ae chief ofticos in state, 82-- 
embasry of Marlborough to Holland ; 
war declared by the eae ae with France; 
pier Dorougt a resmopeign in Low vo 
84, 85; naval en against 8 
mceting of parliament; ascendency of the 
Tories ; the “Occasional Conformi y Bill;” 
Marlborough created a duke; Anne ob- 
tains a fixed revenue for her husband from 
parliamont : quar between the commons 
and the sr ab potogen on of parliament; 
Anne revives the ceremony of touching 
for the kings’-evil, 85--87; the Duke of 
Savoy and King of Portugal abandon alli- 
ance with Francc ; assistance sent by ae 
land to the insurgent Protestants in the 
Cevennes; successes of the French in Ger- 
many, 87, 98; Marlborough’s second cam- 
paign in the Low Countries; visit hig os 
uke Charles to E England, 
meeting of parliament; “Oocarlonad 
Conformity Bill” re ected ‘by the lords; 
Jacobite plots; revelations of Fraser o 
Lovat an others, 89--91; the tenths and 
first-fruits of benefices remitted by tho 
ueen in ag oft the church ; changes in 
e minis ; progress, of the war 
on the Con rer Mar rough’ ber, o 
ns Germany ; battle of Schellenberg, 
rogress of Marlborough’s compe’? 
fai e of Faeroe a 97--102; expedition to 
Portugal to assist the Archduke Charies in 
his Heneone of Spain: Gibraltar taken by 
Bir George Rooke, 1 Moria rang p in 
arliament ; Woodatock gran Marl. 
rough; parliament dissoly 104. 105; 
Marlborough returns to the ntinent : 
campaign of ng am 7 ora, under Earl 
Peterborough, meeting of new 
parliament ; Fraoale pan of the Whi 
proposal on the part of the Tories to invit 6 
over the Hlectress Sophia to England; 
aversion of Anne A ary electress can her 
son George; council o regency appoin 
in the event of the queen’s death; vote re- 
ore the condition of the church, ie 
in 


try, 113; victories of 
Sw ee and cee 2 pido him and 
the alls det os datoabed by Herik at Almaty 


peg aed war, 114, 115; Jacobite plots, in Boot- 
nod, 115, 116; in parliament, 
116, 117 ; rise of Mrs. “ery 


ae ues 
ueen; 
and dealine of ceaueteny death 


lant 1 191; 
‘Eugene in Slow mg of Seuntcie 121, : 

i ap of the English in the Mediter- 

main, 122; ap- 
> alterca- 


Boas between brenacangrrf the 
he queen and of 
h: in tion of zane at pre- 
of Whiga to 


bring over 
in 


asham and-Secretary Harley; aa- 
similation of the faw of treason in Exgiand 
intrigues of the Scotch Ja- 
123-125; Louis XIV. 
peace, and opens con- 
ferences, firat with ae P Dutch government, 
and afterwards with the other allied powers 
at the Hague; rejects the demands of the 
allies; ve Sekai of hostilities; 
acral of erie ee and Eugene at 
Malplaquet impeachment and 
inlof Sacred forsermon preached 

i. St. Paul's; dealoea thereby occasioned 


and sus Lavmpethy of the queen with 
Sacheve return of the Tories 
to power, 134, end note; renewed offers of 


peace by son =e rejected page allies; 
campaign of Marlborough and ene on 
French frontier; successes of General Stan- 
hope in Spain; bi 3198 of Philip again 
in the ascendant, 1 y contests 
at home; attempt on elie 0 Harley ; pro- 
aged of parliament, 136--138; last cam- 
paleno of Marlborough; nogotations opened 
the Tory party with France for the 
conclusion of peace ; Saryraphie expedition 
of Hill to Canada, 138-- 40; proceedings in 
pariament | im mpsaohyacut an ‘and cinerece of 
lborough, ° 


Eugene to England ; ralicaticn between 
England and her Dutch alli ies; opening of 
peace negotiations at Utrecht ; continua- 
ar of warlike operations; ful 
conduct of Queen Anne’s ministers; in- 
dignation of Eugene and the Imperialists, 
who continue to prosecute the war, 142-- 
147; negotiations at Paris and Mujrid 
fatal duel between Duke of Hamilton orl 
Lord Mohun; peace of Utrecht, 148--152 ; 
discussions in parliament ; changes in the 
cabinet; hostile cag betweon English 
court and Hanover: W ig and T Phat fate 
gles, 152--154; the Catalans reduced | to su 
mission ; conferences at Rastadt and Ba,- 
den ; failing health of Anne; Jacobite in- 
es of the toy ee ai 154-156: new 
parliament assembled ; debate on the Han- 
Overian succession ; wai dress to the queen; 
unsuccessful pe roject of the Whigs for 
bringing over the electoral Prince of Han- 
over ; Anne's letter to his father ; continued 
intrigues of the Jacobites and counterplots 
of the Whigs, 156--160; impudent attempt 
to enlist men in England for the service of 
the Protender ; the “Schism Act,” 160--162; 
Oxford dismissed from office ; brief victo 
of Bolingbroke; the queen’ seized wi tory 
SpODneny | discomfiture of Bolingbroke and 
party; Whig ministry constituted; 
death o Queen Anne; proclamation of 
Goorge ts 162--164; portrait of Queen 


Anne, pene of Russia, aE s 226, 242. 

Anne, daughter of Bs married to 
Prince o: aa oF iii at 236, 

i, 840, 841. 


ie e5 
Anselm, ‘Arohbisho of wires, i, 219-- 
909; his rupture with Rutua, 352-- 
854: rocalled from Talons by Henry 
L, ds; his zeal in enforcing the celibacy 
of the clergy, 4b.; his death and character, 


355, 
Anson, Commodore, exploits of, iii. 265, 321. 
Ladin, feet commander - ‘in-chief in 


oe emperor, i. a 
er tetas ' 


urgundy, i. 626. 
Aptioosaw Longue, labours of the, iv. 597, 


Antonio, Den, a tender to the crown of 
Portugal, ii, 186 
Antrim, Har) "of, shay og I.’a secret instruc- 

the Irish army, ii. 491, 


and Eng- 


ii. 242, 
Anialonee tee chief, iii, 698. 
Aodh King of Ireland, i, ree 
Apocrypha ¢ Controversy,” the, iv 
Anostolical val pareemon Goce doctrine of wn iy TT TT. 
pposte foun 
Edward Irving, fv. ee 1, 


E 


Archi 


Armorica or 


INDEX. 


Apraxin, General, ili. 
Aquitaine, Duchy of, ray Duke of, title 
- "vassals of the 


of the English kings as 


crown, re finally wrested 
from Eng ; ite attachment 
the lish, and aversion to the French 
rule, 614, note, 20 Gutenne and Poic- 
tow.) 
Arabella Stuart, Lady. See Stuart 
1% Britain, iv. 384. 


buiknot, Adraira 
Arba ot, Admiral, fff, 631. . 
Archers, execution done by the English at 


Azincourt, i. 561, 


Archery, adroitness of Danes in; 5 meniece nd 


by the Saxons, i. 83, 
Lary arg archi cent tree, Bs; ng 
Va ry) rac- 
ey of, his Scotland, 74. , 
eras, Ch urch of Ne Mare of the, 1. 319, 
Archi 


0, Ngee isd enon tr i. 4, 5. 


gloSaxons, | i. 162-164; mest, 1 164, 165; 
orman eccl toa, 3 domestic, 
372, 373; castellated, 373 » S74; gf Recoorine in 
land in thirteenth and fourteenth oen- 
turies, 504; English ecclesiastical, in thir- 
teenth and Sourteenthy eee §20--524 ; 
castle, of 0 © periot, 524, 525 ; English 
ecclesiastical, fteenth century, 697--701; 
ae pamper from accession of He 
to death of Elizabeth, ii. 246-- 
ogress of, from 1760 to 1802, 
; from 1802 to 1830, 472; from 
Nao 9 i present day, 7. 


ong the An- 


-_ ale : 


, 836, 
jeesie battle = ches of, iv. 


ol. 
er d’, drench engineer at 
Sloes of ‘Gibraltar, "iil, G4 
town of, iii. 682, 683, 705, | (Bee India ) 


Arctic Regions. See Polar Regions. 


ae Prince d’, Count of arck, iii. 


Argaum, battle of, iv. 204. 
gar sae an independent principality in early 


times, i. 346 


Argyle, Earl of, leader of the Scottish Cove- 


nanters, il, 454, 455; unsuccessful plot of 
Charles J. and Montrose to ruin, and Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, 489--491 ; commands the 

lovenanting forces against, Montrose ; his 
; his te territories 
ravaged by Montrose, 54' , B48: sent with 
Lanark i Loudon to treat with Charles 
at Newcastle, 556--558 ; opposes the inva- 


at Inve 


sion of England for the re-instatement _ : 


jes; entertains Cromwell at 
burgh, 567, 568; judicial murder of, at the 
Restoration, 661, 662. 


Argyle, Earl of, son of the Covenanting 


leader, ii. 661, 662: proceedings against, at 
instance of Duke of York; is gentenced to 
death, hen escapes to Ho olland, 705; his 
fr aap to Scotland from Holland; is 
ou prisoner and beheaded ; severities 
his followers and relations, 724-- 

726, and notes. 
le Duke of, commander-in-chief inet 
acobite rebels in 1715, iii. 172, 174, 176, 
7. bee takes part in opposition to 


Aruna provalence of, in Britain in fourth 


oo ul 
wright,” Bi Sir Richard, inventor of the 
as punning Jenny; portrait of, iv. 145, 146. 
pied a aoa a i seat Atle 
on and fa 
of, oot eo 187 pate enabled to resist, 
by her naval ani mercantile resources, 


ac, Be Count of, leader of the 
Ee ee ence. 1 548, 600, BEE BOS 

565, 566, Se 
a Beare rival factions 


of, in Brancs, 1 549-551, 555, 556, 564--578. 


Arnitniant am, prevalence OF among the high 


church party, oe vi 405, 613. 

14, 45; retreat of 
British nobil ity i hie 72; Celtic princes 
of, take refuge at court of "Athelstane, 98 ; 
cession of, demanded eA ta Conan from 


of N ormandy, 132, 133. 


Armour in time of Stephen, i. 237; devices 


ens of, in time of Kd- 
in fifteenth century, 679; 


ii. 
e ancient Britons, i. 9, 10, 


on, 374, 375; 


hay eget 


AK. 61, a: "exon, 68; Danish, & 83, 


ool, ii 
by Winker Be sega of heey off 
a 
French oo. 


inlet i. ne ea 0. ; commands ai 
1-704: dies on maroh 
from ‘cine Ame 705. 
Arnee, battle of, iii, 683, 736. 
Arnol Benedict, arrives at LakeOhamplain 


with Ethan Allen ; 
a British sloop of war, iii. 580; his adven- 


Arran, 


Arthur, Prince, nephew of 


Arthur, son of Henry VII. 
Articles of the Church of 
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ASHLEY 

Arnold, Benedict, — 
turous toarch from Cambridge to the St. 
Lawrenos ; makes an "py Montgomery a 
on Quabec: 4s joined by Nonteone 
again advances u Gasbee, waere 
severely vances upon 1--834 ; beled ta 
retreat from — 541; rowess dis- 
played b by, on Lak 586; en- 
gages the British at RK: 864; ad- 


idgefielc 
vances to relief of Fort Stanwix, 574; his 
ager at Stillwater, oi i Iswounded, 576; 
a plot for betraying W Point to Gene- 
ral Clinton ; his negotiations with André ; 
takes to aight co orn poet oe Lal 
the latter; 


behalf of ime on —_ a hep vege 


army iti 
2 ee inia, ret ia, Ee aay Gon 
ans Ah 


of, f, 624. 
inst Ha of in t Albany, on eae lik 
agains gen 8 pro- 
ceedings as a member of the council of re- 
noy, 1b., 766; co-operates with the queen- 
rin her intrigues, vi quest ee 
with er, 830; assists the y: ing in 
asserting his authority, ¢d.; pt 10 death 
of James wresta abe regency from Cardi- 
nal Beaton, 833; imprisuns the cardinal, 
834; his a tiatlous G with Haw VIIL. 4b. 
6: reconciles himself with Cardinal 
Beaton’s party; fortunes of hia arms 
against the English, 838--840; renewal of 
war between, and England, during min- 
ority of Edward VI., il. 6-8; is defeated by 
Somerset at Pi inkie, a1; resigns the go- 
vernment of Scotland to Mary of Guise; 
his French title of Duke of Chatellerault’ 
71, and note; joins the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, 82; + Cecil’s letter to, 83; his Pro- 
festa soa , ee irae character hit 
re) oray and others in oppos 
ion Mary's marriage with Senin 102, 
Arran, Farl- of, son of Duke of Chatolle. 
rault, ii. 84, 87, 98. 


Arran, James Stuart, Farl He an unworthy 


pexourtts of James VI., ii. 160, 161, 600), 


Arras, congress of, in 1435, i. 602, 603. 


per Molinos, battle of, ay: 2B. ica I, it 
ro ign o: arles 
bio baer histo mats British, from the Reu- 


64s, 646 to che ee ‘186 per ae 
Revolution to death of TI. 

413; from 1760 to noe Geo iv. Fool pices 
1802 to 1830, 472 478; from 1830 to he pre- 


day, 820-838 


sent da; 


Art-Union: tiny ob in Britain, iv. 834, hos 
ei wt yer pues van, governor of 


ered, 


i , 464. 
Artaveldt, vows van, history of, i. 488. 
Arthur, King, question asa to the reality of 


his existence ‘ hypothesis as to his having 
been a Druidical ¢ ivinity, 1 72, and rote. 
Richard I., 
named his uncle's heir, i. 300, and note, 
313: scttlement in his favour set aside, in 
Richard’ 8 ee als proclaimed sove- 
reign of Brittany, 3 enthusiaam of the 
Bretons in favour of f doae injudicious con- 
duct of his mother Constance, who ert 
him under the care of Kin, Philip, 3 
duplicity of the latter towards, {b. ; Pe 
duced by Philip to lead an army into Pole 
iow $25; beri meses ie his grandmother Kleanor 
n Mirebean, @ is captured - a rae ag 
ib.; various accounts 0: 
ous murder by John, 326; on 
the Bretons on hearing of his 


Prepign? of 
ath, 4b., 


ty id ‘tem 
land, epee 
19; as modified 
929. 


to Catherine of Arago: 


in reign of Edward VI, if. 
on accession of Elizahe 


eer Lords of, in Scottish parliament, ii. 
Ailey, une of, Aa ion century, i. 879. 
note. 


Castle, i. 


Arundel, Archbis we en Canterbury, his zeal 
against the Lallards 554, 7. 
Arundel, Humphre a de adder of the Devon- 
Proms pou Agatha 
Philip a "Karl * son of 
ore of Norfolk, tions 
by, in reign of ties il, 163. 
1 of, arbi y imprisoned by 


Charies I., if. 385. 
on, description of, i. 7 note; fortifi- 


Ascal 
apa restored by Kin g Richard, 306, 
a i war with, and reduction of the, 


am, groom of the chambers to 


meee ty een 


Ashburnh 
Charlies I., il. 558-558. 
Ashley, 


hh; her 
Ashley, Sir John, ili. note. 
Ashley, Lord peels iv. 643. (See Sha/- 


Mra. Catherine, 
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ASKEW 


Ae aS. Anne, barbarous treatment of, 
Azoft-al-Dowlah, Nabob of Oude, ili. 729, 


Aspern, Lee of, iv. 270. 

Assan ceded to Great Britain, iv. 364. 

Assaye, Patelee of, iv. 203, 

Asser, the monk, the historian and confidant 
of Alfred, i, 87-8 9, 98--95. 

“* Asstento,” the, ili. "154, 205, 222, 224, 323 

pret ag recent progress of iv. 816, 817. 
theling, Hamund the. See Kdmund. 

Abhelnsy, isle of, the retreat of Alfred, i. 


Athelatane, King of Kent, i. 80, and note. 
elatane, son of Kilward the I Elder; s i 
eg and usefulness of his reign, i. "98, 


44. 

Athelwold, favourite of King Edgar, i. 103. 

aay stioceasful defence of, by the Jacob- 

te 

Athlone, Earl of. Sce Ginckel. 

Athole, Patrick, Earlof, murder of,i. 411, 412. 

Attacots, the, i. 41, 63. 

Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, iii. 161, 
164, 203, note; plot entered into bg, for 
placing Pretender on the throne; is ur- 
rested and sent to the Tower; is banishe:l 
to the Continent; becomes ’ confidential 
agent of the Pretender, 211-214; his cor- 
respondence with English J acobites, 221; 
his intrigues at Pretender’s court; his 
death, ib.; portrait of, 212. 

Attucks, Cris nus, iii, 483. 

Auchmuty, Sir 8, iv. 239. 

Auchtcrarder, conflict between civil and ec- 
clesiastical powers, occasioned by preseuta- 
tion of Mr Young to parish of, 1v. 786. 

Auchterlony, Sir David, 1v. 351. 

Auckland, ord, iv 45. 

Auckland, Locd, Governor-general of India, 

njudicious policy of, in instituting Afghan 
ar, iv, 565--571. 

Audher, or Ohthere, information regarding 

ae none of Kurope furnished King Alfred 
vy, i 

Auerstadt, battlo of, iv 235. 

Augereau, creature of Bonaparte, iv 99, 113 

Augusta of Sate-CGiotha, Princess of Wale ales, 
aud mother af George IIL, ini. 231, 233; | 
her injudicious conduct in regard to her | 
son's oducation, 331, 332; prevents his | 
marriage with Princess of Brunswick- wo 

aI 


fenbuttel, 337; scandal yearn. < 
ies, 


re Bute, 338, 426, 435, and note, 445 


aa aoa pees eldest sister of Geurge 
iii 

Augustine, St , conversion of Ethelbert, King 
0 eee hy, i. 73; his mission to Britain, 


Augustine, St., monastery of, at Canterbury, 
i 25, and note, 35 

Augustines, the, i. 498. 

Augustus, Ii lector of Saxony, chosen King of 
Polaud, fii. 47; dethroned by Oharles XII, 
114; dies, 225. 

Augustus Ill., King of Poland, placed on 
the throne by the aid of Russia and the 
Emp»ror (Charles, iif, 225, 286, is recos- 
nized by France, 228 

Aurelius Ambrosins, i. 45 

Aurungzehe, Emperor of India, iii 675, 676 

Austerlitz, battle of, iv. 218 

Australia, Lord John Russell's act for rogu- | 
latin government of culonies in, iv. 

iscovery of gold in; great alitional 
influx of emigrants thereby occasioned, 805, 
; recent explorations in, 821 

Austria obtains the sovereignty of Bohemia; | 
struggles of the latter country with ; confe- 
derationu of, and the Catholiv powers ‘against 
elector palatine, on his acceptance or the 
Bohemian crown, ii. 353--355; war by Eng- 
jland with, on behalf of the palatine, 358, 
373--375 ; share received by, in dismember- 
ment of Poland, iii. 498-501; rupture he- 
tween, and Holland; ‘accommodation of dif- 
ferences under French mediation, 668--671 ; 
war declared by the French revolutioniats 
against, iv. 2-5; enters into league with 
England, Sweden, and Russia ; inveded by 
French army; submission of, to Bona a 
216--219; renewed invasion of, b 
parte; submission of, 270; joins e allies | 
against Bonaparte on hin rejecting her | 
proposals for mediation, 303 ; territories in | 

‘orth Italy sewed hy, in 1814, 314; revolt 
of the Lombard popu ation against, in 1848, 
622, 623, Hungarian war; insurrection at 
Vienna, 623; treaty hetween, and Turkey, 
6085 i occupies oldavia and Wallachia, 


Auverquerue, Cr General, iif. 92, 93, 95. 
Avebury, Druidient monument at, {. 52, nofe, 


Avignon, the Protender tak d-« 
ence in; view of, iii. 181. Sup he 


‘ 
| 
| 


INDEX. 


Avranches, Skeet A 2 ae 202. 


Axtell, precnee by , 
Ayloff onel, one in Argyle’s ex- 
y edition Scotland, 25. 
Piece outbreak at; ‘mitigating ciroum- 
ee ee ae all 
zincow eo os 
Azotus, defeat of Saladin at, i, 305, 306, 


B. 


Bath g Boy, rsp 
ington, Anthony, his conspiracy to assaa- 
ainate Elizabeth and deliver Queen Mary, 
ii, 165; his lands granted to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, 346, and note. 
elven Gracchus, French Jacobin, iv, 98. 
Bacon, Roger, his life and writings, i. 528, 


Bacon, Sir Nicholas, keeper of the seals, ii. 


Bacon, Francis, Baron Verulam, portrait of, 
11, 330; a friend of Earl of Essex, 193; con- 
ducts the prosecution against him, 194 -196; 
his first interview with James I., 291; his 
ar" arance in James I.’s first parliament, 

his advice to the king regarding the 
managing of parliament, 329, 330; takes 

partin the tyrannical trial of Peachum, 331; 

conducts the examination and trial of Earl 

of Somersnt, 335, 336, and votes; procures 

Coke's deprival of the office of chicf-justice, 


337; his elation on being made lord. 
keoper, 338; airs of importance assumed 
by, Q his base and time-se rving conduct 


in regan to the marriage of Coke's daugh- 
ter to Sir John Villiers, 342 344; is made 
chancellor and Baron Verulam, 344; im- 
ycached and convicted of corruption, and 
egraded from his office, 355 357; his No-~ 
vim Organi, 646. 

Bacon, John, sculptor, iv 165, 167 

Badajoz surrendered to the Fre nch, iv. 279; 
besieged by the ee 280, 281; taken by 
Wellington, 284, 2 

bards om or Thomas, carly English mar- 
yr, i 6 

Baden, congress at, ini 154; title of grand 
duke bestowed on Elector of, iv 219. 

Baden, Margrave of, general of the TImpe- 
rialists 11 concert with Marlborough, iii 
AS a 97 ; feud between, and Marlborough, 

Bahoor, battle of, iii. 684. 

Builey, author of Feataus, iv, 826, 827. 

Baillie, covenanting general, ii 548, 549, 568. 

a cae aaa Presbyterian clergyman, ii. 


Baillie of Jerviswood, it 715. 
Baillie, Color?l, ili 735. 

Baillie, Joanna, poet and dramatist, iv. 468. 
beret t ileal Rervant of Queen of Scots, 


Bailly, celebrated astronomer; portrait of; 


BASTWIOK 


Baliol, Edward, son of John Baliol, {. 431; 
his expedition to Scotland, 456; ig oxo 
at Scone, 1d.; i is 0 to 1b., MAST: is 
again seated on the Scottish throne 457; 
is driven from the kingdom, 40; sella his 
rigte io the Scottish throne to Edward 


Ball, John, chaplain to the insurgents under 
Wat T 'yler, i. 485, 

Ballard, a Catholic priest, an accomplice of 
Babington, ii. 165. 

ry, Smith O'Brien's insurrection ig- 
nominiously mur prossed at, iv. 617, 

Balloch, Pile i, 665. 

Ballot, Mr. Grote's motions for yote by, 
negatived, iv. 534, 535, 547. 

Balla, iv. 161, 162. 

Balmerino, Arthur Elphinstone, eg fii, 

89; trial and execution of, 317, 3 

Baltic, expedition of the allied sg to the, 
in 1854; attack on the Aland Islands; cap- 
ture of Bomarsund, iv. 735, 736 ; expedition 
in 1855; Russian oo Beak. 8 Hango, ul- 
successful attack on riick 

Raltimore, attack on, iv 333. 

Bam borough Castle, ’ ‘s ‘106, 215, and note. 

Bancroft, Archbishop, his ‘fulsome S30 et 
of Jaines I., ii. 300; his death, 320 
tolerance against the Puritans, 6 

Rancroft, Dr., iii, 559. 

Bank of England, ‘ostablishment. of the, iii. 
ae pid its charter renewed in 1833, iv. 

Bankes, Sir John, attorncy-general at Hanip- 
den’s trial, ii. 441-443. 

Banking, introduction of practice of, ii. 621, 
622; Sir Robert Peel’s acts for regulating, 
iv 589, 590, 593, 594. 

Bankruntcies, mercantile, in 1792 3, iv. 143, 

Ranks, Sir Juseph; portrait of, iv. 169. 

Banks, Thomas, iv. 166. 

Pacnleee: steward of Duke of Norfolk, ti. 


Bannockburn, battle of, i. 441 443. 
Baptism, rite ‘of, aginong the Saxons, i. 173. 
Barbary, naval expedition againat, ii. 437, 
Barber, his evidence nm Rye House plot, ii. 


Barbers, their musical accomplishments, ii. 


Barbour, John, his poem of Zhe Bruce, i. 

Barcelona taken by Petorhborough, iii. 106 ; 
unsuccessful attempt of King Philip to re- 
tuke, 108, 109. 

Barclay, Sir Gcorge, an emissary of Jaines 
IL., ii 37-42 

Barclay, Cuptuin, iv 329, 330. 

Bards, the, » Druidical order, i. 49, 51: 
ancient Irish, ii 284, 285, 

Earebone, a noted member in first parlia- 
nent called }y Cromwell, ii. 586, and nate, 
tarhulf, King of Mercia, i, 80. 

Parillon, Fiench tunbassador, ii, 718, 719, 
721, 722, 728, 730 

Barker, sucret ary of Duke of Norfolk, ii. 149. 

Barhlay, Alexander, author of the ship uf 
Fools, ti. 272. 


chosen Mayor of Paris at revolution ii | 1 Larlow, Dr., sent by Henry VITI. into Scot- 


784, 785, 187, 801, 837; loses the fuvour of | 
848, | Garnard, Sir John, iii 224, 230, 233 


the mob and resipus the ibaa orally, 
849, 854; is guillotined, iv 57 

Rainic Madhoo, insurgent chief, iv. 771. 

Baird, General Sir David, ae English army 
in Egypt, iv 125, 126; his expedition to 
Corunna, 257; captures Cape of Goud 
Hope, 232. 

Bajee Rao, Peishwa of Poonah, iv. 352 

Baker, Major, defends Londonderry, iii. 8, 
and note. 

Balaklava occupiod by the allied army, iv. 
705, battle of, 708-711; sketch to illustrate 
battle of, 709, view of harbour of, 711; 
tremendous storm at; view of entrance to 
harbour of, 717, 718. 

Halder, the god of light, i 148. 


Baldwin, grand forester of Ardennes, i 81. 
oo Parl of Flandeis, i. 115, 121, 129, 


Baldwin of Bethune, a priest, i. 310. 
Baldwin II., King of Jerusalem, i 361. 
Baldwin, a painter, em 


vel to elicit a con- 
fession from James Aitken, fii. 558, 559 


Balfour, Sir James, surrenders burgh 
Castle to nt Poli ii. 125. 

| Balfour, ‘tir W ieutenant of the 

Tower, ii, are prowess at battle of 


Edgehill, als at Fowey, 525, 537 
Balfour, John, of Kinloch, if, 700, 
Baliol, Bernard de, a Seottiah noble, 1 237. 


Baliol, John, pomipetitor fur the Scottish 
crown, {. 417, 418, 419; Edward I. decides 


in his favour, 419, 420: ayia con- 
duot of Kdward towards, 42 bels 
against Fak who Eeniien a bo tara and 
reduces it to {asion, 422, 423; surren- 
ders the crown, 423; is imprisoned in the 
Tower, but is afterwards Mberated and 
dies in France, 431, 


land to convert his nephew James, i, 830 


Barnet, defeat of Warwick at, iL 620; second 
batt le of, 632, and notes 

RBarucy, Commodore, iv 332. 

Barrackpoor, outbreak at, iv. 749. 

Barré, Colonel, iii. 442 “4 aoe note, 450, 476, 
479, 489, 491, 499, 638, 68 

Barren Hill LATrOW escape ne La Fayettc at, 
fii 

Rarrington, Lord, iff 539. 

Barrington, Admiral, ili 649, 

Barroga, battle of, iv. 280. 

Barrows, or sult i, 9-13, 

elt f James, iv. 164, 165. 

Dr., his Sealombonhii Africa, iv. 820, 

Rarthelemy, Director, iv. 99, 
artholomew Fair, ii. 244; ili 403, 404. 
Jartholomew, &t., massacre of, ii. 155, 156, 
and notes; feelings thereby excited in 
England, 156; general ejection of Prerb 
terian clergymen on day of, ii. 669, 670, Tbe, 
and note, 

Be oe Francesco, celebrated engraver, 


Barton, Colonel. iii. 565. 
Barton, Elizabeth. See Maid of Kent. 
Barwell, Mr., member of council a phointed 
to act with Warren Hastings, iil Pal, 728, 
Raszel, council of, 1. 659, 660. 
Basilicon Doron, the, of James I., 11, 229. 
Basin, destroying the sight bya red-hot ion 
or diego! i. Raed and note. 
employed rat ts eens S in his con- 
one of 


Bassompi the ‘Monshal de, French am- 
ensador 11” 500-32 


Bastia, Corsica, view ch 
Bastille, destruction of ne: a (83, 764A. 


Baatwiok, Dr., barbarous star-chamber sen- 


BASTWICK 


Bastwick, Dr.,— 

tence nat, if. 430, 431, and note; com- 

tt awarded to, by Long Parliamen 
"5: ia soized at Leicester by the king an 
sink to York Jail, 521, 522. 

Bates, Thomas, sarvant to Catesby, and ad- 
mitted as an accomplice in the Gunpowder 
Plot, ii. B, 309. 

Bath, founded by King Bladud, i. 3; view of 
abbsy church, 701; condition of, in 17th 
century, if. 780, 781: in 18th century ; bapa 
of, iii. 394-396. 

Bath, William Pulteney, = of, portrait 
of; his speech against 8 7; his 
attack on Walpole, 243, hin apesch Ga 
subjoct of Hauover, 946; his motion accus- 
ing Walpole ot favourin Pratender, 252, 
253; arranges the ngton ministry, 
OB4: is made Earlof Kae 255 ; is dismisae 
from office, 305. 

Battle, camp of Harold at, i. 137. 

Battle abbey, founded hy William the Con- 
queror, i. 77, 178, and notes, 350. 

udrico the Sire de, i. 588, 539. 

Bauds, the, battle of, 1. 144. 

Baum, Colonel, iii. 573, 574. 

Bavaria, Maximilian Emmanuel, Elector of ; 
claims of his son, the eloctoral prince, to 

Spanish succession, fii. 52, and note; the 

rinco is nominated heir by Charles II; 
fils aiulden death, 59, 60: joins Louis XTV., 
69, and note; his campai Hel concert with 
the French against the a es, 88,93 97; his 
country inva led by Maccraah: proposes 
an accommodation with the latter, but re- 
tracts on the approach of the French army, 
se Tt A rr by Marshal Tallurd, and shares 

defeat b y the allies at Blenheim, 99-102, 

Bavaria, Charles Albert, elector of, disputes 
right ‘of Maria Theresa to hor father's 
hereditary states, iii. a his claims sup- 
ported by France, 247, 248, is crowned 
King of Bohemia aud elected Emperor of 
Germany, 24’; takes refuge in Frankfort, 
259; offers terms to Maria Theresa, 261; 
regains possession of his dominions, 265, 
966; his death, 263. 

Bavaria, title of king bestowed on elector of, 
iv. 918, 219; insurrection in, in 1843, 623. 
Baxter, Richard, his account of Cromwell's 

“DPoard of Triers,’ ’ fi 618; made one of 
Charles IT.’s chaplalns 650; defends the 
phe of Proshytery before the king, 
ee ~755; his life and writings; portrait 


Layard, the chevalier, 1. 744, 745. 

Bayoux Tapostry, i. 128, rvte, 

Baylen, battle of, iv. 252. 

Baynari's Castle, i: 45, and note. 

Bayonne, interview of Spanish royal family 
with Bonaparte at, iv. 250; sortie of the 
French from, 309, 310. 

peeny Head, engagement off, fii, 14, 15, and 


Beale, Robert, clerk of the council, sent 
with Lord Buckhurst to announce sentenca 
of death tou Queen Maury, ii, 171; receives 
the death-warrant from the council, 17s; 
reuls it to Mary at Fothoringay Castle, wb; 
again reads it at the scaffol 

Bear-baiting in time of Elizabyth, ji. 263; 
suppressed if atarwan 783. 

Beaton, David, afterwards Oardinal, suc- 
ceeds his uncle as archbishop of St. An- 
drows ; portrait of, 1. 830, 831; assumes the 
regency after death of James V., but is 
compelled to resign it to th Earl of "Arran, 
833; is imprisonai i in Blackness Castle, 834; 
his proc sedings a4 lealer of tho Catholic 
and anti-Enzlish party, 835-839; project 
for murdering, rhe orders the death 
of habe he i is assassinated shortly 


afterwariis, : Wishart’s prediction ro- 
garding, ii. 330: 
Beaton, 


tamos, Archbisho BW er tes Car- 

dinal. Beaton, 1. 766, 829- 

Beatrics. See Bethoc. 

Beattie, James, poet, iv. 178. 

Beau, or sop, i of first half of 18th cen- 
tury, fii, 392 

Beaufort, Gardinea, Bishop of Winchester, 
appointed tutor of roe ees along win 

arl of Warwic', i. 580; his pedigree, ¢b., 

and note; his quarrel and reconciliation 
with Gloucester, 633, 584; embarks on cru- 
smile against tho Huszsitea, 595; attends 
execution of Joan of Aro, 600; crowns 
Heury VI. at Paris, 601; promotes Henry's 
muacriage with Margaret of Anjou, 605; his 


Beaufort oy, J ganna, married to James I. 


of Scotland, 

Boaubarnals, Algzsndge, first husband of 

Ba enter Ei so te {B rte, 
auharnais, Eugene, s Br ede on , 
iv. 219; retreate re the allies, 302; 
cheoks their advance for & 4d. 

Beauharnais, Princess Stevbanie, "iv. 219, 

Beaulieu, sanctuary of, i. 731, 7. 


INDEX. 


ia ey i be glia 1 iv 90. 
aulieu, imperial general, iv. 
eouann and Fletcher, dramatists, ii. 643, 


a Bishop of, a martial prelate, i. 
Back or on Gilbert, romantic story re- 


Boxer ee a, i, 258, 234, 255; his his- 
tory and rapid success in life, 255, 256; his 
flemeny and influence with He "IL, 

2656, 257; his altzration of conduct on aing 
appointed Archhirhop of Canterbury, 257; 
his rupture with the king and su uent 
pe roceeding terminating in gee fy i uitting 
gland for France, 257-260; his friendly 
reception by ly 260; severity of Hens 8 
Vengeance oeain tb.; again rouses Hen- 
8 indignation by his procedure on the 
CRHnEn 262; fruitlesa conferences be- 
tween, anil Henry, 4b., 263; his apparent 
reconciliation wi Houry, ‘and return to 
England, 283, 264; his excommunication 
of the threv bishops copes tho king ; 
fatal expression of rage hy the latter, 264; 
his murier, 264 266, and notes: ite result ts, 
265, 267; contrition expressed by Henry, 
267: Henry's il imays to, and penance 
at tomb of, 279 1; alleged vision of, to 
King Richard's flect, 295; additional de- 
tails of his contest with Henry Il., 

357; his canonization, 357; trial of, ae 
sentence on his bones by Honry VIIL., 
Bockford, Mr., lord-mayor of London, ili. 

444, 453, 455, "471, 477, 478, 4 

Beoquey, "French republican, 7 3, 4. 

Bedarra, battle of, ili 7 

Bede, the venerable, i 175, note, 176. 

Bedford, Duke of, brother of Henry V., i. 
564, 577, 5 578, is appointer by Henry to bo 
regont in France after his death, 7b.; ap- 
pointed president of the council b:; ¥ parila. 
ment, 580; proclaims Henry VI. 

France, ih: : alg sister of Duke of 
gunily, ih; pees of his arms against 
Charles VII. 582; reconcilos quatre 
between his "beothes Gloucester and the 
Bishop of Wiuchoster, 583, 584; his disuse 
with the Duke of Burgundy as to the righ 

of receiving the surrender of Orleans, 5 
difficulties of his position in France, 595, 

596; resigns the regency of France to Duke 

of Burgundy, 597; his quarrel with the lat- 
ter, 601-603; dios at Rouen, 603; refusal of 
Louis XT. to violate nis ie tomb, tb., note. 

Bedford, Duke of. statesman in en of 
George TI., fii. 323, 325, 326, 323, 330 

Budingfield, Sir Henry, "custodior of Eliza- 
beth in reign of Queen Mary, ii. 56, 57. 

Bedingfield, Duke of York's confessor, fi, 691 

Bedloe, William, witnoas in the allegod 
Popish plot, ii. 694-637, 700. 

Badnore taken Hh Tippoo, iii. 738, 

Beds, Saxon, i. 

Begeaux, a s3t of bri 
of Charles V1, i. 
Beggars, @ numerous class i in Scotland, i 703; 
perereiaw against, in reign of Edward V1., 

i 

Behn, Mrs. Aphra, ii. 795. 

Bel, or Baal, worship of, by the Druids, i. 
52, 53, and noten. 

Belesme, Rohort de, Earl of Shrewsbury, i. 
223, and note 

Belgw, the, thair colonies in Britain, i. 18, 
19, and note: inoursions of, into, and settle- 
menta in Britain, 53, 63. 

Belgium united to Holland, i iv. 313, 340. ae, 
ration of, from Holland, 430 481, 501, 
hr Leopold qaseCabare, made kl 


f, 502. 
Bolhaven, Lord, ii. 703. 
Belknapo, Sir Robert, 1. 484. 
Bell-ringing, an English sport, ii. 263, 264. 
Boll, Wenry, the first introducar of steam 
navigation on the Clyde; portrait of, iv. 


ga ao , system of teaching introduced by, 
bean Lord, governor of New York, iti. 


Bellamy ver Harrow, an accomplice of Bab- 

ngton, i 

Belleiale, Morenal de, ili, 247-249, 

Belleisle, capture of, ili. 428. 

Bellievre, ambassador from France, his in- 
tercession with Elizabeth for the life of 
Soeen Mary, ii. 172. 

Xe assassin of Mr. Perceval, iv, 282, 


oe gh bt of, iv. 604. 
Belsize Ho ili, 40 
Battin or Beltane, Hampetoad, ii Mt tl tentivad i. 62, 


of. iii, 727; insurrection a 
tion re 


fill enon, ree view of arren Hastings ; deposi 
Clerbe Sing, T8140 : view of, ty, 753; out- 


ur- 


<a in France in time 
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BIBLE 


Benhow, Commodore, it 26, note. 
Band>r, Gen an commander, ilt. 
751, 767, 810, 8 a i 5 73, 

Renedi nes, he of, i. 359, and note, 360. 

Banefises, a of the Pa in nominat- 
ing to English, i. 495, 497, 4 

geen, or for exaction of a, 

enry 

Beningsen, Ruslan commander, iv. 236. 

Beaune 0 » attempt to surprise, iii 

Bentinck, Wiliam, Earl of Portland. See 
Portland. 


t 
Bentinck, Lord Airco iv. 289; his expedi- 
tion from 8 to Spain, 300, "301, 
Bentinck, Lord “1 = opposes repeal of the 
corn laws, iv. 60 motion on the Went 
Indian pasinn ae altercation between, 
and Lord John Russell, 615. 
bea murdered by his pate Sweyn, i, 120, 
piece or leah ag King of Wessex, i. 78; 
dies by poison, #b. 
Derengarla, Queen of Richard LI, i. 301-303, 


Boe ford, General, his operations in Bouth 
America, iv. 232, 233, 9; in the penin- 
sula, 261, 263, 264, 279, 

rt nga all oged paramour ‘of Queen Caro- 

Bergen, Norway, unsuccessful attack on 
Dutch flect at, ii 673. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, taken hy the French, iii. 
321; unsuccessful attempt of Sir Thomas 
Graham to ator it, iv. 313. 
rs as King of Ireland and the Orkneys, 


ieehacnpers outbreak at, iv, 748, 749. 
Lorkeley Castle, i. 449, and note, 450. 
Berney, Juige, im reached of treason by 
Long Parliament, ii. 477. 
Berkeley, Lord, maie commander of tho 
fleet, iii 29; ravages the French coast, 30. 
Berlin, Bonaparte’s decree from, iv. 235. 
Bermondsey, monastery of, i. 714, and note. 
Bernadotte, French general, afterwards Kin 
of Sweden, quarrels with Bona arte ant 
jc ins Emperor of Russia, iv. 295; defeats 
Ouainot at Gross Beeren, 304; co-operates 


with British in Holland, 313; Norway an- 
nexed to hia domimons, 314, 340. 
Bernard, General Sir Henry, commander-in- 


ot ie at sicge of Delhi, 1 iv. 752, 753; his 
¢ lea! 
ga a mas governor of Massachusetts, tii, 466 
Bornardines. See Cisterciana. 


Bernicia, kingdom of, i. 70, 71, 141. 
eer his account of early British history, 


il 

Berri, Duke of, i. 549, 550, 555, 557, 560. 

Bertha, sisteror daughter of C bert, King 
of Paris, i. 73, 15 

Bertrand de a i, 281-284; his ,lampoons 
on Henry I1., 284; the latter's unexpected 
clemency to, ib.; joins French king against 
Richard, 320. 


Bertrand de ae wounds King Richard 
at Chaluz, i. 321; Richard's generosity to, 
ib; barbarously executed, 4b, and note. 

Berwick, sieges of, 1. 367, 368, 423, 444, 457; 
its ancient wealth pel importance, 531; 
stormed by Hen: IV., 546; Obarles I. en- 
camps at, ii. 457, : conferenoc and treaty 
with the Covenanters at, 458, 459. 

Berwick, Duke of, natural son of James II., 
ii 742, 748: takes part in cam in Ire- 
land, iii. 12: returns to France, 5; visite 
England with the view of exciting an in- 

, 38; sanctions consp racy for 

’ William Ill., 41; acts as 

general for lip, King of rc) in, during 

Ags of succession, 103, 109; defeats allies 

t Almanza; su uent ‘operations of, 
iN 115; defeated at Oudenarde, 121: al- 
letter of Marlborough to, 121, 192; 

uces the Oatalonians to submission, 154; 
his negotiations with Oxford and others 
for securing succession to Pretender after 
death of Anne, 155, 159, 160; leeds army 
ane Spain, 197; killed before Philipsburg, 


Best, Captain, iii. 673. 
Bethoc or Beatrice, mother of King Duncan, 


id Cains, the, iii. 81, note. 
Beverages, 5 Saxon, { 4. 167. 
Bewick, Thomas, celebrated engraver, iv. 


Beyland, Count, iti. 620. 


Bhurtpore, siege of, iv. 222, 223. 
Bible, the, translation of, in 
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BIBLE BONAPARTE 
e, the,— Colonel, outrages of, ii. 681, and note. ; Bonaparte, Napoleon, — 
culation of English, impeded by the reck- eath, battle of, 1.617. returns to Osiro; gains battle of Aboukir; 
leas extravagance of i. 812; | Blount, Sir Thomas, i. 449. returns to France; is chosen first consul, 
Cranmer's publication of, 816, note; subse- | Blount, Sir C er, aeepenier to Earl and takes up residence at the Tuileries; his 
quent ctions bet Tit of an ii, 194, 197. letter to George ITT., iv. 112-114; marches 
on reading of the, ; early trans- | Blicher, Prussian general, iv, 304; crosses | acroas the Alps into Italy: fights battle of 
latious of, 1i. 208, 209: 0 the Rhine into ; is defeated by Marengo; conoludes armistice with Aus- 
oa the authority of Henry VIil, Hrmapaste 63 at Barieine, a serio os fis, returns to os " 5 aorens campaign 
208, 210; 00: 0 () ; 
the oh f of the people Roles Joon, 317-819; Joins ellington at poate of Leéviiie between Austria and 
210, 211; the clergy ordered to d Waterloo; advances to Paris, 322-324; ae 117-119; operations of the French 
, 215; subsequent restrictions placed rtrait of, 317. in Egypt; {tis compelled by theBritish 
on the of, by Henry, 216; new | Bludworth, lord-mayor of London, ii. 769. toavasunee country ; senda army to in- 
translation of uy Co iT _printed at | Blue clubs, iv. 152, 153. vadie chin eth concludes treaty at Ma- 
in 1866, 2 i right of P vate judg- | Blunt, Sir J broposer of the South Sca drid; negotiation with England; peace of 
ment in interpreting the, 224, 225; —_ fi. — : Amiens, 123-126; continued ve 
¢ion of under the se ey of James L Queen of the Iceni, barbarous | movements of, after sus on 0 postilt 
G10, 61 ul; i; monopoly of printing treatment of, and her daughters by Catus, | ties, 184 1 185; his | interr 
; great otion in hei sg - the Roman ‘procurator, i, 32; her revol Eonar ge members es revolu 
in Bootian against the Romans, ib., 33; is defeated by EXCERSES ; rite aan hie Geepot 
Bible Societies, history and i Progrrens of, dur- Suetonius, and poisons herself, f, 33; ap’ first consul for 
ing 1 prcweut oon tuny, iv. & ance of prodigies in Britain previous in- COVER BUt : his of ‘tt tate, 
poet. Hugh, i. 284, 935, surrection of, sastrous expedition ba San ciputin: 
7 ieee stern reply to Henry III., | Bocher. See = il of Kent. his designs on 
08, Bohemia, elective nature of crown of ; spread aggressions in I lecreonie roomy Me 
Billaud- Varennes, jacobinical leader, iv. a of the reformed cen i contests be- mont with France; his p in 
Thomas, Le at Smithfield, i. 7 tween the religious parties in; the crown Switzerland ; restrictions imposed Se n 
iin Hugh, il of, offered to io Palatine Frederick, on commerce with Great Britain, 18 : 
eae funy oyiltiam, his spent the death of br Emperor Matthias; wars trial of Peltier in London for libel on, 195, 
surprising castle of Linlithgow, and tumults in, ensuing on the — 196; his interview with Lord Whitworth : 
ra Olona iii. 563 acceptance of the crown, ii. causes general arrest of British subioes 7 


k, Dr., founder of London Mechanics' 
BTastiiution’ aged habe of, iv. 
Bir loss of the; Heroism o of Colone)] 


of Elector of Bavaria and the French declaration of war; Hanover rier; Nop 
, iii, 249. aie 
Bohun or Boone, a his death at invaded by his toons: his in 


Seton and his soldiers, iv. 680, 68 Bannockburn, i. the Irish rebels, 1 97-200 ; tae m2. “pre ra 
Lirmin m, church and state ey in, 1791, | Boidhe, son of Kenn Grim, 1 145 reste and secret police causes the Duke 
ta ie me i agua asm in, for roform | Bois-Bourdon, paramour of Queen Isabella, da Ga werore gs idn cierlen pte optima Ben- 
sation Europe; mys- 
Birnie, Sir Richard, iv. 365. Boleyn, Anne, accompanies the Princess terious read of Genoral Pichegru and 
Biscay, zeal of, _ n Carlos, iv. 529. Mary to France, as maid of honour, i. 750; Captain Wright in prison; banishment a 
Bishop, Sir He R., distinguished English her iatory ; portrait of, 775, 776; Henry Moreau; proclaimed emperor; his visit to 
composer ty. VIII.'s on for, 77 6-179; contributes Boulogne; his letter to George III; Bs 


to the downfall of Wolsey, 782, 783; is complaints of British diplomatic ts; 
created Marchioness hd Pembroke and ac- seizure of Sir George Rumbold at 
companies the k ais, 789 3 - pri- burg, 210-214; crowned at Milan; his 
vatoly married to ay r mar- threatened invasion of England; marches 
a ent confirmed, tk is saliva an army against Austria; surrender of the 
of -’ blame of More's Austrian ib at Ulm; Vienna taken 
death cent ters ‘on, 798; her alle possession of by the French; battle of 
exultation at the d of Catherine, 799, Austerlitz ; negotiations with the Empero 
800; is suddenly arrested, 800; her exa- Francis ; treaty of Presburg, o16219 + 
mination, trial, and execution, 800-802; sends army to invade Naples, and appoints 
yenniers letter to Henry regarding , 803: his brother Joseph to the crown; results 
her marriage pronounced invalid by "him, of the expedition, 228-232 ; his 
Bali brok haplain of Duke H ag roeecher Get aD  Hingdom ; 
ingbroke, r, chaplain o e Hum- and m: m ; 
reeks Oe ee ae takes possession “t Bevie, sins whe 
Boling sroke, "Henry St. John, Viscount, his famous decree on penran mae his 
sup rts the “Occasional Conformity Bill " invitations to the Po. his campaign in 
iii. 86; his connection with the Marquis Poland, 233-237 ; loses battle of f Evian and 
Guiscard, 136, 137; negotiations of, and gains battle of Friedland ; d ; concludes treat; 
Harley for peace with France, 138- 140; of Tilsit with the Emperor Ear pies Sera an 
accomplishes the disgrace of Duke of Marl- ping f Fred erick William, 245 
borough, 141, 142; his reply to memorial of sends & to invade io Bortugal 
states-general of Hol land, 143 43; correspon- Visite 2 Milan and Ve gel forces the queen- 
dence of, with France; i inflicted regent of to re ; his 


** Bishop's book," ie. a standard of faith 
ablished by Henry VITTI., i. 825, fi. 216. 
of having murdered 

mee Ate i. 411, 412. 
aan Saturday,” in Scottiah history, ii. 9. 
eg cn of 194," in Scottish par: ent, 


Binok bev, minister of St. Andrews, ii. 


604, 
Bleck Hole, Galcutes, sufferings of the Bag. 
cu he 
lish prisoners in, ili. 690, 6 
Black Sea, Lore and French fleeta enter, 
iv. 687; right o of navigating. secured to every 
nation by treaty of Paris, 740. 
Black Friars. See Dominicans. 
Black Prince, Edward, the, i. 454; his gallan- 
poll at battle of Crocy, 467; his brilliant 
paigns in France; gains battle of Poic- 
Gert: ta 6 King John prisoner, and brings 
him captive to on, 471-474; crosses 
the Pyrenees with an army on behalf of 
Pedro of Castile, 476 ; defeats Don Enrique 
and returns to Guienne, 4.; his last cam- 


aign in France, 477; description of his on Prince Eugene and the a es his ive demands on © ete at wrests 
armour, 478, note; his death and character, shuffling mcasures, 144-147; his embasay pes ro Marca trom ‘apal 
479; portrait of, 472. to Paris; - ot tical proftigacy, 148, 149, retext for intortetar t in 
Blackheath, i insurgenta mera John Cade en- and note, to secure rahe fa of spt ny and summons the royal 
camp on, 1. 611 b battle of, 730. poco io Prana: 153, 1565, family to Bayonne, where they renounce 


and note; paleo with Atterbury the their rights to the crown; proclaims his 
“Schism ree 161, 162; succeeds in over- brother Joseph King of Spain : his obstin- 
throwing Oxford, but is discomfited in his acy in ng out his panish scheme; 

he: yrand to dissuado 


Anne, 162-164; takes refuge in France on him; revolt of the § rds; march of 
accession of George I., and enters service his brother J oseph to d; the Spanish 
of Pretender, 167, 168, and note, 170, 171, ee obae form an anne with Great Bri- 
yi Sater inst voice eo Boa Penn ti 13 in Posuipal, 
receives a urns ch; operations of Juno 
204; his insidious offer to Niea ra 4b.; is convention of Cintra; French evacuate 
intrigues P 249-956 ; his conference at Erfurt 
against Walpole, 218; denounced the with Emperor of Russia; his expedition to 
latter, 226, and note; instigates the ce 8: pool endeavours to overtake Sir John 
of Wales to rebellion against his father, re; returns to Paria, 258, 259; again in- 
231; allegation as to his being the father vades 6 Austria and reduces it to submission; 
of D’Alembert, 259: dies, 328; his opinion couse She Pore pe caren cS risoner 
of Whitefield, 373, note; portrait of, 146. to France divorces oe, Joseph e, and 
Bolingbroke, Lady, i. 214, 915. voartion Maria bo ; re-unites Hol- 
Bolton Castle, ii 


der, or Blaiketer, Captain, aservant 
of Bothwell, ti. 119; executed for Darnley's 


murder, 124. 
Blackburne, ae oe author of “The 
nfeasional,” iv 
Disckwater, victory ra ‘the Irish insurgents 
er aaa tage account of, iv 470, 


K 
Blake, t holds town of Lyme-Regis 
against Prince Maurice, _ ee appointed 
r of the fleet, 5 ; Portralt of, 
ep his victories over the ath we » 587, 
S88; puts dow down re Barbary Lag 590; 


hie Ree ee ig Up and Miahoerared at th at the 
Restoration, 


Naot General, his ee tort Be land to France . br Fatt : quarrels with Rus- 


iff, 300, 303; capture of, tv iv. 736 aia; infat * n8- 
Philip, Minorca, 339, 340, to England aa part as oa tions between, and the United § 
Blanche, of Castle, wite of Prince Louls dower of Catherine of P ortugal, it. 664 1, 282, 292, 293; q with : 
ye energy, 388 map of and adjacent coum itt 5. (Sec refuses to } to the advice of Fouché ; 
Plenbei, bate of of, ill. 99-1 oe 2 his proposals to Engian li quite Paris for 
c by Queen Bonapart, poleon, tnesses attack on readen; en useia, an immense 
aid a PH 1d a vy to the oe in slege Ot Donic yfent take trea roan thet ae 306 90 fresh n 
borough iy arrears due to oO : ; ; fres - 
smilies a ty Cooeneall Risurrection of 13th Vendémiatre, 3S: en duatitated : are 
ington House, siege o wi pointed ;|- army > acivance 0 us- 
oon his operations there in 1796, BS ; his ae againet; rete the proposals of King 
Bligh, General, fil. 348, 349. Italian of 1797; seizes oe of Prussia, who sy jperor er; 
lind Ha: datry. nee Fe the Minstrel. and Genoa, : his addresses to the enthusiasm of 
Biola, Char! es de, t, , 468. directory, 99; icads expedition to Egynt; battle of Litteen ; enters Dresden ; i 
Blois, Castle of, ti. 181. captures Malte; lands at Alexandria an proposals of Ausiris, who joins the 
the minstrel, {. 318, vances to Oniro ; gains battle of the Pyra- battles n : retreate 
hood plate, th he, fl 215; sufferers under, mids French fleet destroyed by Nelson in ee 
t parliament o boukir ’ H oom to retreat 
Edward ‘VI., 213. Byria; is glans gy rip t bptties, dtasatistuotion 


INDEX. 
: BONAPARTE 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, ~- 
-’ the French pec j Tevolt of Dutch sates eee eet 
i] 
of: offars pe ff peace ty to, 310, att 
11: his operations the allies in 
vat mon he fo proven thai 
apon Paris: retires to Fontaine- eae iam 
biean; overthrow of his t; his carton, Char safe 
po par es ago pares the ty ing the iaperial aarvice, i, 
of is ceded to him, 311-813; returns Italy, aa Charies’ 
, toFrance; advances to Paris; is reinstated eacnae a rabble pli etapaes 
in his sovereignty crossee the Be Roms, 7147 775; is killed before its 775. 
frontier and advances against n: mn, Duke ode, t on 
the Prus Jans and British at of Orleans, ili. 2 “ns. 
tre Bras; is o' at Wa- ons and Armagnacs, rival factions 
$ ¢ to Paris; signs abdica- oe, 1. 549-551, SS, 506, SO O78. 
tion in favour of his son; to . , 
‘ Mg Rochefort iv. 


and fro 
a death oe Bs portrait 


: his.mili operat tions in Spain, 3 
, vif at Vittoria; retreate to 
Uys, 
B Hen pps acpi Louis, brother Pied Napoleon, re- 
; wn of Holland, iv a8 ", 


Bondocar, ar Bultan of Bab ee 
Boniface ‘VIL, eh e 


ith. 
of be n, sent to the Fleet 
$ Bummonad before tho coun- 
cil, and sent to the Marshalsea, ie, re- 
een 


xtrava- 


atghalane Prison, 80; 
rare by, to his clergy, 215, 6; crucitios 
Bonniveb general of oe 4 My Italy, i. 770. 


Book of Sporte, 6, 77 ike 
Boolies, name given to the native Irish 


bes, ii. 
Boot, the, torture of, ti. 716, no 
Booth, Sir George, iraunredtion oy. in favour 
Danae tear nba amy 
ro r, the, near ns 
aera Seen 
; 80 
Boscawen, Admiral, fit. ‘335, 679; his victo- 


Boacobal House, Charles IT. shelters himself 
Boot eel of TOL TO. 712, 714. 
uet, Gon Vv 
“Boston, U. 9 cradle of the American 
geen nn "il “447, 465-470, 481-484, 503- 
rd 508-514, 524-529, 537, 41-844. (Seo 


rge IIT. 
Soswonk Field, battle of, i. 650, 651. 
Boteler, en , O45. 
Bothnia, Gult Gu ulf of, cruise of British fleet in, 
v. 735, 


Pore Ramsay. Lord, his underhand cor- 
se pence with fone VILI., i. 728, 729, 


Bothwell, James Hepburn, Earlof, ii. 84, 87; 
ey cata tat and ro abageraped F reoelved 
arms for her 
fy Aire" rer nah , 110; marries 
sister of rab of ened 113; 15; seoompauies 
Mary in her voyage up 
visited by her at mltaroCuets 4 ote 
the m: Tae tanmoneec phy eae co rt and 


16; rder, but 

acquitted after 4 oma a dong 7, 118, and 

: his achemes for e a queen: 
carries her off to Dunbar 


507, 508, 
Bouvines battle of, {. 333. 
akon naval officer, iii. 695. 


“AY 

Bow bearer for for the New Forest, office of, i. 
Bowles, Bir J ohn, fii. 7 
Bowles, Rev. W. L., Beitis iv, ie 
Bowling, an ancient E Ti ork . 
Boxing, passion of the English for, iii. on 
Boyds, a favourites of James III. of Scot- 

land, i. 657. 


Boyne, battle of the, fil. 12-14. 

on aa mercenary troops, i. 278, 319, 

Brabant, _— eS any of, 1. 562. 

Brabant, D marries J| acqueline of 
Hainault, i. ray ; Heol quarrels a and divorce 
A gow the pope, 4d., 583; his wars with Duke 

r, 583; his death, 585. 
Hohe Flemish province. See Flanders, 
lets, golden, solemn oath taken by the 
Danes on their, { 85, 86. 

Brackenb ny, Sir Robert, governor of the 
Tower, i 

Peaton, : Prngid eats de, his treatise on English 

Ww, 

; | Bradley Hall, Northumberland, description 
oO 

Bradshow, president at trial of Charles Is, ii. 
§71- — president of the council of 


state hae the king’s death, 579; his re- 
mains dug up and onoured at the Re- 
storation, 


long custle cage aa and note. 

raze, gol o A 

Brae, the fh he, ne naib er of torture, i. 814, 
and note 

a William, or Flower, priest stabbed 


Beton, Charles, Duke of Suffolk, marries 
nee Mary, sister of Henry VIII., 


Bran ion, Lord, it. 734. 
lywinga, pont tittle of, iif. 565, 566, 
Branham Moo of, i 548, 
ahebetlrales Colonel, iii, 736. 
— ind dence of, acknowledged by 
Portugal ; m Pedro made king of, iv. 
massacre of 


Breadalbane, Lo devises 
Glencoe, ara BB, and note. by, Chae 
on 0 rles 

660, 662; } 676. 


it ‘627. a and 


Brehon law, the, in Ireland, ii. 283. 

Brentford, Earl of. See Ruthven. 

Bren OTT, the Royalist army receive a check 
a 

Brereton, Colonel, his yp mnapascinen at 
Bristol riots, iv. 492-494. 

Breslau, battle of, iii. 347. 


‘ tented at th 
Ee the latter at; ‘plan Bi 29, 20. 
ii, William a Ths 


S27, epee 
dissat- 
French rule, £38. (See 


f title of, 
span 


Piotah king, 1. 142 
Bridgenorth, lege, of by Henry L, i. 223; 
Britgen ereoted in ret quarter of present 
cimeien an it ar 


Bidgervte: Ua, tae 21 Sa 
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= | Bos ail cael ne 


bied | Xvi, rae iis hem =a 
trie, areenet, of xf Hideto, 1. 108. 
Bribtrio, Bee Beortric, 
labeaid eugene iv. MAI, 148. 
mach fel utionist, nthe 843, and 


imprisonment of 
1 ereakie of Prince ~potig hae 79 
nate ; view of entrance 


ha: ings of 
king, ib. ; in sco he othe D Tower on diseola- 
tion of ‘of parlians is libera 

ae naan Py court of O 


Bu Ria fabaioea fabulous and = ee of, 
i 1-5; its piece o tahabiten ts and ear 
commerce with the Phowniciaa anlG 
colonists Of Marseilles, 6, 7, 8; vestiges of 
the prehistorio era of, 9-16 16; Ososar's pre- 
text for invading, 17: ‘its sacred character 
among the Celtic nations, <b. ; Consar’s first 
and second invasions of, 13-24 (see C naar) ; 


military skill, ns, and tactics of an- 
cient Looney rari Aa: history of, dur- 
ing period follo wing Ceesar's departure, 28 ; 


invasion of, under the Empsror Claudius, 
29-31; subsequent history o Roman power 
in, 31, "32; reroll of estes ot “anler Boa tloea, 
$2, 33; cam signs of et als i 33.33" 
history of, from the relga 0 of Hairian to 

that of Seve rus, 33, 37; of ie 
latter in, 37.39; history gore under Cara zalla, 
and during period immediately ensuing, 
3), and bs Pe coaste of, rava: by Scan- 
dinavian moe Lagi ctiors et gor. 
ernment of, assumed ‘Becomes 
the titke of emperor, rs mes cahger 
as a naval peer et .; history of, under 
Conatantius Constantine, 4b. : 
its advance in eiileation in the first half 
of the fourth century, {b., note; incursions 
of the Scots from nd into, 41; cam- 
eeero a ob aa 4se ravenes ; the socalled 
empero 8 0 ; TAVATES 0 

s, and Saxons; final abandonment of, 

the Romans; pepe ig “J of, ole 

of Saxons sought for, 45; arri val of 

Saxonsin, 46; prin 2 erp Roman qovern- 


ment in, ib., note; ora 
esta’ of the religion in, 
56, 57; mi aschitoas tecture in, 67; appear 
ance of prod ies in; introduction into, und 
in, Ceosar’s 


sof C vA ib., 58; 
account of; early inhabitants ‘of: ‘ eicaiion 
of Belgs in; tri and natives of, 59, ) 


63; ancient form of government in, 
dissenai be diffe 


ons and wars 
tribes of, ¢b,, 64; effecta of Romun hen 
quest of, 65; 


notes ; 
84, note; extent of territory cosipied be 
the Saxons in, 140 ty 


Picts, and Scota, and gotes ; frend 
feed ‘4 na bes 149-isi; ite 
| ere possessed by, il. 763, 764 
Brithnot, Rar L aids, 106, 
British Museum, eibnary and reading-room 


of the, iv. 828, 829. 
py ioe ancl 7 “4; their condition and 





and Scots; are finally aband 
Romans; waste their time in theol 

disputations; implore the assistance of 
the Saxons, who arrive in Britain, 40-46; 
their on of Druidism, 46, 48-56; 
Ceosar and Strabo’s passin of the, 59, 60: 


d 
thee sength endo bodies, Nea, 64, 61; a 
leged practice 


A 61; ; 

dw: and towns, 10.; war-chariote, ¢., 
62; yar skill in basket-work; their uten- 
ails, clo , and ornaments, their oc- 
gupations, food, and manner of living in 

erent parts of the island, 62, 63; alleged 
practice of cannibalism, 63; their system 
of government, 4d; dissensions and wars, 

* in warfare, 64; allegations as 

to thelr Seen in civilization and 
intellectual culture, %.; change introduced 
into their ope - life by intercourso with 
ths Romans; cial nature, 64, 65; 
accounts as ie first oo between ths 
Saxons and, 69, 70; dofeat of, by Ella th 
Saxon, 70; their resistance in the west ho 

south © Saxons, 71; expedition ot of, to 
Gaul, A.D., 410. #b.: are at length su bdued 
by the Saxons in the seventh century, 72; 
long ntain themselves ob the 
Saxons in Devon and erg 
cendency of original, in 
their superstitions incorporated w. fo toes 
a ae ons, 158, and note. (See also 


) 
Brittany, its ee t William the 
ny ea ii of Henry II 
cat Ng of, 253; insurrection 
ia, ‘against Duke Conan, who in the 
assistance of Henry II., and resigns to 
him the government of the state 961; 
Arthur, son of Geoffrey, ad sore. 


.» 482, 483; commotions in, oc- 
casioned by attem mpt of the French regency 
to selze upon the duchy, and the claims of 
rival suitors for the hand of the Princess 
ei is alee — to Akg 
: copoaition on 0 rHiament o 
to qrown, 123; opp of pt tes ci 


; formation 
of the Breton Club, 
the Jacobian Cia aL 8. he 787. rh 
Bretons. 


, Duke of, his underhand trea 
with Duke of B undy, i. 880, 581; joins 
for a tame Charles 

Brittany, Francis, eS of, {. 647, 649. 

Brixham, Torbay, view of, ii. 744. 

Broglie, iti, 248, 259, 961, 4m. 

Bronze, ancient an pore use of, 1. 7: 
articles of, found in British mounds and 
barrows, 10, 

George, brother of Lord Cobham, ii. 

Sil, $76. 


; tithe bill, 511; his anim- 
adversions on the iy 
me on ib siimnigl of the Mel 


INDEX. 


roagham, Lard, the navigation laws, {v. 


Brown, Sir Anthony, 1. 817. 
ce igang Colonel, Asnerican commander, 121. 


t 
daly ag murder of, vy. 200, tv. 601, 


sn the, nae originally given to the 
Independents, it. 
rownrigg, Mrs., noted 4 murderess, iv, 188, 


bert de, a Beottish noble, i. 237. 
Bruce, or de sprue, Be rt, Lord of Annan- 
e aud PE leon a rY competitor for the 
Scottish cro in right of his mother 
nee on of Earl of Hunting- 
n, 


Bruce, Robert, Earl of Carrick, son of the 
claimant to Scottish crown, and father 
a the es vot th Bros ee ie 
ruce, son of the fo , joins 
the Scottish patriots under or Wallace’ {4 424, 
4, bend im gd snakes his mu 

appo one 
of the guardians of the kingdom, 431; 


a the ermagTn champ jon after 
¥) r death, his Feenoceitxe 
with Comyn, in which he he ills he latter, 


by lish and 435; hie rised 
derings an de tag ; defeats th the 
See rae cates oe 
efea () verury, 

reduces Galloway and I to mubjection, 
4b.; his invasions of and su 

cosses ag in Sootland, 

441; routs them a urn, anc 


frees Scotland Feat their dominion, 441- 
d to assist 


443; crosses over to st his 
brother Edw a tr, a: a treaty 
of pee ee ; 88. oan 
mamen nvade 

cludes treat rade Rogiand and it oN BE 

his death, 


Bruce, ward, brother of Robert, i. my 
435; besieges Stir! Castle; hig compact 
with the vernor, 443; endeavours to 
conquer and; is crowned at 
fergus, but is ultimately defeated and 
Bruce, Nigel, i. 434; defends castlo of Fi. 
drummie, 435 ; put to death by Edward 


Bruce, Thomas and Alexandor, brothers rt 
Robert, i. 434; put to death by Edward 1. 


Bryoe, James, his travels in Abyssinia, iv. 
Bruges, view of principal equare and Tour 


des Halles at, i. 760. 
Brune, French eral, iv 104, 111, 119. 
Brunet, Gen iv, 7 hse 


Brunn or See 

nat 1 aburgh, defeat of Danes = i. 98, and 
note, 1 

weit, Duke of, his pete in Hol- 

are fii. 747-749; hs 9 oe enue 
French repabite, ty. 1 

serrorsy yt ‘Wolfen, ‘Pris ar A 
jected in eorge lil, iii. 937, 


and PO tees 
Brutus, king S, Britain, i 2, 3. 
Bualth, Liew defeated at, 1. 409. 
Buchan, Ear] of, 1. 576; his campaign in ser- 
vice of the dauphin, f 677, 678, 
, George, his literary abilities, il. 


Bathe, Lord, See Dorset. 
Buckingham, Earl of, commands English 
ta ereated to relief of Duke of vot Brian 
of Gi 
rating to his nephew, oohee, Wank 
rahe 40; i the supreme sealed Gon the in 
Sickert, 190 


Oris arrested. ars 
his supposed 


ard TL 


Mb heats 
to dethron# Richard; is betrayed 


trial and saya 8 “ 
ex « re 

th TOT TOR sine 
of _— . spe his 


promotion : porteals of 
marriage 0 daugh ttn his e ider 
brother, ot 344; his ibe 


ral providing fo this relations; their 


Fy 
a 
i 
He 
PE. 
sensgt 


B 
Bunker's oii “Bee. [eet 


alerting : 


Ee ogee 


note, es damece sdvion te, nd Chai, 65; 


ners and low fi fe Hater the Ban: A: 
68 induces aries $0 break 


sft fo y towatds tho 
Har ot Blatt, 37 his is sooo mt to 


the impeachment of 
373; sent to conduct oof ae of 
es love to ioc ris into 
queen, {D.; fits out under Charles’ 
a fleet the Prot 


—_ 


the commons’ impeschinent, ¢ 
inglorious expedition to ocho, 
hisimpertinent interference 
$86; accusati aT 
pointed to the of & 
pedition for the relief of 
story of appearance of hia f 
{b., note: in assassinated Ack 
4b 408; exam.nation, tri 
seritende of his murlerer, Feltcn, 103, 40 ri 
Duke of, son of the forego! 
noted character in reign of Char att, 
it er, 67a 6,4, 687, 688, ae ais 


am, Countess of, motherof ig 
Villiers, her rapacity and venality, ii. 344; 
her influence over her son, 366; sey ad- 
meer es inistered by, to James I, on bis 


am mg Palace, ig of iv. hs 
es, capture of ain surren- 
7 dared tote lish, iv. bag 3,939; mad 
attack of Whitelooke o 
Buford, Colonel, iii. eal, 
Buller, Sir John Yarde, his attack on Mel- 
bourne ministry, iv. 564. 
uller, Mr. Charles, his colonization echeme, 
iv. iv. 685, 566 5&6; ; OPRORs Sir Rotert Pecl’s fin- 


Bulwer, Sir ‘award sess writings of, iv. 
624, 6, ‘aed 


cian, i. 632, 

q 

Bunyan. J vol. his life and writings ; portrait 
oO: 

Burd let A Themed servant of Duke of Olar- 


637. 
wee Sir Francia, loading Whig, iv. 262, 
Burton, net of vans Saxons cf Wessex at, 


Burges Dr. sad, originally tr William Coal, 
urs. ord, origina: am 
nee useful ad ce to Elizabethwhen pi inoeas, 
42, 48, 655 apt appeinted secretary of stato 


by her acce rf; 
hag of, 75; his munications 
Ralph Sadler wi the Terermed 
mag 87; anncunces to 
beth the birth of James VI, 110; bis 
communications to the commons 


fer = 
causes it to ir ent down to 


176, and not hotiva pretended wr 
tows aE Bi fstoaln of od 20; Cie 
Burghey oy Hocse, Northamptonshire, view 


h Papers, the, fi, 19, and note. 
Borghley Papers, the, tt 19, and 80 ng 


Burgoyne General, { 
command in meine teeta bestia 


paign in ining Lakes 
Chciain snd George 2 reverses and ef 
verece he ia bemimued in’ tp ine Ametioas 


pindiion cf toe Sineeseee 
Burgundians, code of the, 1. 74 

Burgandians, faction of. See Bourguignone. 
Omura Lon Sk his lampoon on 
> Dake of, minister of Charies VI, 


ur, Duke of, se 


tion against penance 
Duke of Orleans to be assassina i 1 AB 
s commotions thereby ecole? in 
549-551; faction headed by, in France, and 
wars of, with the Dauphin ae 555, 558; 
his interview with Henry V. at © 564, 


and note; of his arma, : is 
Po Queen Teabella, 568, 


869: 
mee en his triumyp hant entry with her into 
their Sentara w th the pa a 

the Dauphin Charles, end titi 
ae 570-572; condi eer treaty 

n against the Eng! 

ee eyd eo ted at Montereau, 
Bur a5 Pillip th 6 Good, Duke of, i. 863, 
ae ei histo married to the Duke 
of Bod alliance with the Enz- 
lish ord, 650 ‘dauphin, 4., 581; h his quar. 

rel Duke of Gloucester, 583-585: 

1 of the citizens of Orleans to deliver 
sir town into his hands, 586; letter of 
Joan of Arc to, 894, 503; his quarrel with 
the Duke of Bedford and reconciliation 
with Charles VII., 601-603; pe iniserably 

invasion 
uke of ee loucester ; 
revolt against, 008 ea ie an ar- 
mistice with the Pits h, 604: his cold re- 
geption of Margare of Anjou, 624; his 


ea 
gre Mar ret, Dowager Duchess of, 
ay, Harlot Linsoln in his endeavours 

of Lambart Sinnel, i. 715. 
it Sosieties, arte of infanticide in 


litician, iti. ‘446, 4 460 463 eh 480 ar ere 
clan, ' 
Fio, 5 Bio, Si, tae ‘89, ap bon tes 589 Glas 
his d Alace eted con- 
da ‘ ‘Slee tap saahes Warren Hastings, 
41; hia vi wa on. French revolution ; 
uent es Tfangement bstwoen, an 
3-792; opposes motion for pariia- 
se he reform, 38; keen parlia:nenta 
dizoussions between, ‘and Fox on Frene 
revolution; fi tal rape between thom, 
815-821 ; attacks of Mack Intosh, Paine, and 
Prisatley on, 821-823, 825; his speech in sup- 
port of the BD eB statutes et Unita- 
rans, 1; opposes at on for A cloned 
eetacy "reform, 861; h erent 98 on 
republic after death of Louis XVI., 
iv. 38, 39; galpegnent parliamentary pro- 
ceedings ol, Pos 1: his os ona R- 
ean oe writings it” 
tt 484; statue of, 
ae exaites an daeuerostins in 
avour of Charles I., ti. 566. 
Burley, Sir Simon, 1. 486, 487. 
urmah, war batween, and Britain: final 
subm'asion of ; cossions of territory by, iv 
379-384; sscond war with, terminating aa 
annexation of Pagu, 676-678. 
B Robert, Ohancellor of Englan4, i. 


Burnes, Sir Alexan‘er, ons of the atpel 
authors of the Afghan war, iv. 555-571; 
bool, $73. 


mage eg li. 788; appointed 
to her of loucester, son of 


Anne, fii. 5 
Bumey, Charles, his History of Musto, iv. 
Burns, Robert, ma tone of; his life and 
pent a iv. 82 
Sis Hares supersedes General ve 
— oy in command: his mismanageman 
elra, iv, 933-256, 
Burton, Henry, barbarous sentence in Star 
Ohamber on "tL 430-432, and notes; com- 
awarded to, by Long Parliament, 
Burton, an infamous informer, iL 733, 
Busaco, bate of, tv. 376, 
Bush t Gunge, victories of Havelock at, 


co 


, 173; por- 


INDEX. 


mae oer Ake stole to Prince of Wales, 
iil. i his favour and her 
to and Sharastcs, £3 r ioe oe aia 
tinuance of the subsidy bo ; smate 


liament ; of his measures ; 

ac mation, 8: eo supposed ii 

ar Cy 

fluence at court his resignation, 445, 
448, 449; his remark on Lord © 

oe ad 706: rtrait ment between, and 

ve, 706; 
Butler, Mt of ireland, i. 


—— Samuel, portrait of ; his Hudtbrae, il. 


Butler, Captain, iv. 695. 
Buttington, 


. 293- 
George, I puts to ee the 
oe 1 94, i Boone Sonica 


Byng Admiral, son oo eal fore . sent 
with fleet to relieve Min: 
enterprise ; he is errors asd sent home; 
Le pore execution of, ili. 339, 340, 342, 343, 
and notes. 

ee Lord, royalist: governor of Chester, 


Byron, Pate ili, aye 601, 607. 
ss ar aoe and poetry of; portrait of, 


C. 


Cabal ministry, the, ii.°678. 
Cama oa fy rah 
Cabool, orcupation o army, i 
S10. iaseaere. of the English in; their 
retreat from; view of, 57. Ate anarchic 
state of city and neighbourhood ; advance 
f G on; re-ocoupation of, 
; is ig finally evacuated by 
them, ih tein (Sec Victoria and 


ont! Soba. vee adition of, in reign of Henry 
VIL, if. 340. 


Cabrera, Carlist partizan; atrocious execu- 
tion of his mother ; his ve eance, iv. 539. 
Oa‘le, John, insurrection er, i. 61 a 
oniig poral ‘takes to flight and is slain, 61 
a dered by the English, ii, 189; = 
ped against, in pele of Gane Anne, 
ii. 855 Wiens ct oO 


Cadogan, Caceral 1 ti ar, 188, 168, 179-181 
oe ogan, 
Ca iwallader, rnwail an Devon- 
8 
Cadwallador, King of North Walesa, i. 74, 75. 
Cavr-Caradoc, hill of, i. 31, and note. 
Gontyen astle, i 410, and note. 
ulius, 1. 5; bust of, 18; his descrip- 
tion of a British’ town, 13; his anoDant of 
the ancient Britons, 14, 1b; his first expe- 
dition against Britain ; v: from Gaul; 
lundiag takes by the B tons ; repulaes 
and concludes treaty with them ; hes his 
ships from his inexperience of tides; one 
of ae Lees nearly destroyed by an am- 
buscadg; defeats the Britons and again 
concludes treaty with them: returns to 
Gaul and re-embarks ths following year 
for Britain; ds and advances 
attaoke and carries British fort ; sustains 
loas of his fleet; men, ye with Casal- 
the interior; mgr ov and follows him into 
the 


46-48: of the ancient Britons, 59-61; re- 
suits of his British expediti on, 64. 


the, war with ; submission of, iv. 
teen 
Cae, os iv. 106; of 
street in, 113; ch ca: tulate at, 125. 
Cat Danes, i. 143; 
Starnes in of William the 
gathri vero of coast of, tif, 198. 
coast of Des ferris ohne TII., 


mor | ae Sea ana 


Sastaatly fiche cf 


German ex on, 1 
Calendar, alteration of the, by the te Jacobins, 


Calicut, — die ii. 73%. 
Calliaud, Captain, fii. 604, 695. 
Calonne, M., succeeds Necker as minister of 


72, 7 
Cal ured by Sir H t 
Calpee, capt by ugh Rose, iv. 767, 


Calvinism, predilection of the English Pro- 
testant pain for, fi. 76. 
Camalodunum, town of, {. 29, 32 


ti. , rat ental il met tof a semingn 
a : 0! 0; 0 Vv 

of, 526; ~oonsulted aatothevalicls pp pits 5 
marriage with Catherine, 786; a 

of fam in reign of Hisetetiy 

owt arbitrary interference of tee 


Cambridge, Duke of, son of George ITI., iv. 


Gantelice: Duke of, son of the fore 
takes active part in Russian war, iv. tb 


Camden, battle of, iff. 622. 

Camden, Lord. See Pratt. 

ery ping of Fassifern, brother of Lochiel, 
Cameron of Lochiel. See Lochtel. 


Cameron, Richard. See Camerontans. 
Ganscroniaua the insurrection in reign 
of snap im ti 704 


“Cam oe ete "Bexon, in the Isle of 
Pre 199-195, and no: 
ampbell, Charles, son of wee ii, 726. 
Camptell Captain, of Glenlyon, iii. 28, 
ais a of Finab, his gallantry at 


Cant poe Sir Archiba. a commander 
in 384, 


ese War, 
Campbell, Soon, eet dh ta 462, 

bell, 0 Rn, ry 

oe Mle owess at hattle of 


Campbell, Sir 3s prowen 
the or iv: TOE: at at be prs of vie ae 


validity of Catherine 
Campion, an 
denis inet 


328-335 ; disco! 
ec Sen ie nee 


or, 643-5854; Pres Bote inourdions from thee Gale 
States into, B84 - debates on, 
o, Obes ¢ ast Nog parliament, 


a Salah 
Sa eae 


Gangi, a British tribe, 1. 90. 3 


852 
CANN 


Coan, Sir Robs mayor of Bristol, prose- 
oe is His duel with Lord 


Onstlereagh, 971; resigns office on ¢om- 
mencemant of against the 
Soo Sdé; becomes foreign secretary: bts 
88 bscame eee Bal BOT 
eon. a * por 
tof: lterca' on with Mr. Broug’ an , 
$71; his palloy wich ragard to Portugal, 373, 
379; his rn for rerulating the duties 
on corn, Li ol ag 


premier; his views on the Cath 
guber <6 555; poalo his last iliness and death, 
ions granted to his fami 
5 bias moenne for Catholic ermanci- 
pation, 
iE ne tu Lord 


7 of India, 
his proclamation regan 
A fest woe Oulis; is remonstrate1 w. 
for ita saverity by Sr Jam Outram so 
the court of directors, 767, 763; Lord Ellen- 
bors ive [etter condemning "his proceed- 
38, 70 
Cannon, firat usod at battle of Oreoy, 1. 509. 
yng, Ma tinguished English 
merchant, i. 
Canoes, ancient British, 1. 14, 15, 
bart, General, iv. 692; his disastrous 
expedition into the Doak 69; takes 
part in battle of the Alma, 701-703; suc- 
Marshal a Amaud as commander- 
in-chief, 703: acsount of battle of 
erm ing! superseded by General 


Canterbury, dre y of Britain conferred on, 
by P. oy i, 181; PMmaeh A xf crypt of 
cathad Dear Nett ths monks 

of, to King fos cp aH cr activity 

of Lanfranc in promoting interests 
of, 350, 351; a rasort of pil 
of, appeal. to Rome azainsat 
coronation by ths iy L legate, 333; visit 
of Henry VIII. and Charles V. to to cathe- 
dral of; vice jubbeg cathe 754 

Canterbu ales, Chaucer's, i. 511-520. 

Ganton, view iyo forte ani a. on river 
of, iv. 583; blockades of, in 1941, 

Canute, son of Sweyn. i sess ee 
Hing of Engi Haglan, 110; his ‘contents with 

imund Ironside, %.; 3 83- 
cends the es Soa toes. oe his perfily 
to the Saxo: one UE ie Iii: aaa the death of the 
two sons of 4 marries ners! 
widow of Eiheed i ; his conciliato: 
sore towards tho Saxons, $b; his 


expaditio 112; tran uillity 
ye tter a of ls Fg his Iterer 
tastes; his pilgrim me, 112, an 
notes; his letter to the English nation, 112, 
113; at of his rebuke courtiers, 
113; his death and character, i0., and note. 
Coast Castle, attack of tees 
on; view of, iv. 374. 


Oap> Colony, attempt to convert, intoa penal 
sottlemont; successful resistance of the 
coloniste, iv. 625,627; ravages of the Caffres 
in ; thelr reduction to submission, 678-630 

Cape Town, view of, iv. 627 (SeeCap Baath 

Gavel Lond his governmentof Ireland, fil. 

Oapod’I Coant John, murder of, iv. 500 

thee orem 3ror, 1. 33. 
tish chief, 1. 29-31, 62. 


Caraffa, Cardinal, nephow of Paul IV., il 68. 
Oarausius, the Menapian, 

i. 40; assumes the title 
pine at York, ¢6.; 


i. 224, 225, 
Oa; 
era ea ra ee 
at Balaklava, 
troduced into 
Carew Carew, Sir Peter, rising o 
Carew, Colonel, trial as execution of, il, 


665, 658. 
, Sir Robert, the first to announce Eliza- 

's death to James VI , fi. 289. 

. Dr. W: eminent missionary and 
oriental scholar; is labours in India; por- 
gurl Bonaire re ibe 
Oo t of Charies 

I. in; view of, tf. par oo 
Carleton. Sir Dudiey, hia curious argument 
with the commons for yielding submission 
pod lat etna envoy from Charles I. 
Carleton, General git Guy, bis 
Canad, i 530-884, 40, 6a hie ein 


peers oe ; suceeds 


| 


Clinton as commander at New 


James Hay, Earl of, favourite of ; 
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Carlisle, Earl 

‘ames L., ii. hn, 338; negotiates marriage 
Berwone "Hans Maria and Prince 
: ay the Pretender op | bie mina 
Derby; Ww castle 0: ’ 
purrona of of, to of Cum- 
io Himan 7 abdicates throne of Sardi 

nia, iv. 192. 

Don, @ proposed husband of Mary 
Onjnebn of Boots and Elizabeth ii, 99. 
Carlos, Don, of ards 

King of Naples, iii. 226~ 2b7, 266; con- 
quers Naples cily, 227. 

Carlos, Don, of Ferdinand , civil 
war oned by his claim to Spanish 
@rown ino ition to his niece, , 
iv. 507, 509, 522. 523, 538, 539. 

Carmelites, or White Friars, i. 496. 

cen ‘Wiliam, fi 700. 

Se onument of, i. 14. 


ree Male bring ‘08, 70, 711, 713. 

Sense member of the Directory, iv. 99, 100. 

Caroline, Wilhelmina, queen of George IL; 
her accomplished and petimable character; 
her influsnce over the king and in the 
state; portrait of, iff. 219-221; is left 
by 3 during his ubaences on the ot - 

229; conduct of her son Fre- 
deriok to, 255 933, and note; her last illness and 

6a 

Caroline, Maile, sister of Geo 
III, marries King of Denmark, iii. 
tr, gical story of, tag 


282; yearly allowance staat 
parliament, 358; alle se vagearee against ; " de- 
ates on the subject rliament; her 


return to England; popularity of; bill of 
pains and p Sener ‘apatnat: diecused 


and nltimae withdrawal aed the L 
354; claim by, to have herself crown 


the’ king; her application to the A: 
bishop o Canter ; is refused admission 
to Westminster Abbsy; her death; com- 


motion at her f , 365; portrait 


of, re 


Carpe er, General, Hanoverian commander 
in i715, hie 174, 175. 
Carpenters, terni of, in Paria, 1. 558. 


Carrick Castle. 
Carrickfergus, view of, 


asi bed Castle, near Wostord, i, 274, 275, and 


Carroceio, the, i. 236, and note, 
CertOws, a a of Lrishmen, described by 
penser, 

bei gaan dae ene re 
Cartaux, General, iv. 
Carteret, Lord. Bee Gantt Ile. 

Carthage, captured by Louis IX., 1 402. 
erie unsuccessful expedition against, 


, 251. 
Carthaginians, their ure of bronze, i. 7; trade 
with qin Scilly Isles, 
Carth rder of, i, 359, and note. 
Oercenandiig. Gunea.'k 
a andua, Queen, i 
Cartwright, Tho 
in reign 


Cartwright, Bishop of 

town and rock of, 
Povo tlr battle of, iv. i 
Cassillis, 


with Honiy vin. i, 833, 835, 
ence Be Bal 
the murder of Cardinal Beaton, el: 


rye ety a 
1. 276, and note. 


3. 
Castles, 1. 294,295; number of, einpreased by 


. 820; 
his return; her e 


CATHOLICS 


’ ves tidings o: death. 
"Owen Tudor as her second 
Rochelle, a pretended 
cath ca, ana iva of Joan of Are 1 BOF. 

athe: 
VIII; pores tt i, 740, and jute 741; 
announoesto Henry the victory 0 f Flodden, 


749, and note him to 
‘Field of the dioth of 4 of ok," 755, 756; 06; the 
the v: 


8 

lidity of his marriage to, u vent 

| me with the to, ang otaln a 
vorce, 7/6-780; pleads her 


P use before 

Wolsey and Cam} 700 781: the opin- 
ions of Cranmer, of and foreign 
universities regar the validity of her 

788-788; her spirikd resistance 
to Henry's d ; Us her marriage 

b enf and canvoca- 
tion to be n 


741: conference of Lord 
Mountjoy with, ¢b., 792; and ungene- 
Se eee taamabie by (oe pops 
oun uble pope, 
793, her death, 799. 
Catherin rine Howard, ANY. 1. cid; s marred 
captivates Henry VITII., i. 818; is 
to rtrait of; makes a 
with him into the n rama ag a tes, 819, 
er accuses her oe king on 
= = 
—. to, ‘that 
Case, ati pracatratlan ie val 
ous witness, 620-824 Sob ques 


naw (oer actual pine iit 7, 
Catherine Parr, agen wife ed batne Bee 
bs ras narrow qcanes losing 

ais marries Le Lor Begone ii, 19, 20 


Catherine de’ Me ci, married to Duke of 
792: made t 


VIiir., 


ii. 664-666; i Samet tus Oa 
for his conduct 
ane widow oe oe pdr ie Great, ascends 


ceca with 
Charles, ili. 216, 


eo aR) in for liberty of oon. 
aot James and his son 
ideas of. toleration to, 372; 

imine secret Spies to Oardinal Ri 
of, 375; petition of the commons 
for an enforcament of the penal laws 
nial 79; romonsirances of the 
court on hebalf of, 390, pia perse- 
outed by Charies 1., 383; favour shown to, 

les I.’s co 433: 

to peas Charles net the Covenanters, 
ir contributions to him, 468, num- 


5 a tolera- 
tion eerie oe brainy ie sa Arg sss 
4 rary tr: of the 
Seah sd 1; Jacobite alse of Father 
er the Irish, f pore ay 
on su on of rebellion in 
Sra, nomen ins 


Walpole for taxing 

the, 913; severe laws against, after the re- 
volution, 364, 365; concessions to, in Can- 
fall BIL, 515: oe "George Saville'’s bill for 
icf of land i in LPB te excesses aga aig 

the pap ta in 


in Ireland for 
: their 


eee 
fraternization with the Protestan 
bill for relief o of, in ay eid, 815; leg 
enactmenta in favour of, iv. 46, ng 
aversion of George III. to to emancipation 
of, 120, 121; bills for relief of, in latter part 
of ct teenth century, 129, 130; bill for 
ng growth of m onastic institutions 
aerated 130, 30, 131; Pitt's statement in re- 
Shera to th B; hostility of the king and min- 
Abaca 239; unsuccessful motions for 
tation up by, in 
ret vty Bie Francis Burdett, 
beg 996 ; packet agitation in Ireland ; 
of the opponents of emancipation 
te aces thee Mr. Peel's bill passed 


bal fall ue odueed by M Mr. Feelin relief fot ths 
ae of 


Cathal, : agile for and 
fe ta Cra 
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Cavendish, Lord John, ii, 858, 589, 688, 608 


Cail eo Mile-castle at, i. 38, 
Sees RAG A ge 


of the wo- 
men and children, iv. pont e ment 
ot General Wyndham with the near, 
Caxton, ‘William, first English printer, i. 643. 
Ceawlin, King of Weanex i. 73. 
Sir William. See Bu 


H ire, | 
of or bir Walter 1 Raleigh and 
phd and ones their nt 238, 

are Plot, 305, 808 ro deh 
unpowder en r 
ames, I fan King of Denmark at Theo- 
dalds, 313; becomes treasurer to James I; 
his il'egal modes of raising revenue, 317: 
alleged causes of his death; his character, 


Cecil, Sir Baward. Bee Wimbledon. 
Celestine, Pope, 1. 
bacy, clerical, maintained by Dunstan 
~ oe party, i 101-104; commotions at- 
the enforcement of, among the 


re 188 us enforcement of, 

SIA: ’ enforcement of, in Eng- 
gale, Bn pore i identity with ty P 

heir aw © Per- 

sians : the frat inha ts 


me & bitan: 
of Britain, 38; their  astatic tape 61; vo : 
forms of government, 63, minance 
their customs in Beotlenad 
supereeset by those of the Saxons, 341-343, 


Celts, ancient British weapons, 1 9, 10. 
Centlivre, Mrs., dramatist, iii. 419, 

Ceorls, the, or freemen, i. 161, 162 

ork founder of the kingdom of Wesaex, 


Cevennes, insurrection vlad Protestants in 
in they are supported by England, iti 


Cegion, annexed to British empire, iv. 353, 


“party ta Dr , leader of the non-intrusion 
Botdlend iv. 783-785, 789, 790; 


Ohslons eat re 
ae oe SA Gower de Lion killed in be- 
pioetng, 1 82 Dr. ii, 740. 


Chanter Richard, tyra ring tool abana ri 
of, ii. 410, 411; resists the of ahip- 


money, 439. 
rs, Mr. Thomas, his bill for inspec- 
tion a6 caren iv 672 
= ‘ort, surrender of, fii. 531; view 


Oneners, John a, i 721. 

Chamillart, M. de, ¥rence minister, ili, 116. 

eee Tae i tl operations in 
vicinity of, in frst American war, fii. 529, 
530, 556 0-572 ; naval operations on, 
in 1814, iv. 393-395, 

ena, French settlement ee ili, 


mi fara ltere iv. 519, i 
aye Michael and Gecate ive are 


seiner 673, 


ow ite 
ST : — a 


Jemes I, Ta8- 


$67, 338; 05 a hal il 


“eral 


853 


lica, 

aacenilance of ‘the 6 mount in 

ment, fb,; is crowned mrt party nD 

fence given by some of Pine 
second parliament; : 


evances; arrogal 
orig his greg erp is fold | in 
of ratol to ea re 


son; Bristo 


watituth co acta f, in raising mone 
unoonstitution 0! 
Beagle on Mt eee 
® remonat: 
of the French court w: ith; Charles's uit ulti- 
mate cones, rupture with 
France; Charles ‘Notermines tc to assist the 
revolted Protestant 8: Buckingham’s dis- 
astrous expedition to 
summons a new parliament “his s ontinned 
injudiciousend arbitrary measures: spirited 
conduct of the commons, who draw up end 
. Char ¥) 


to 
the house; the commons agsert their literty 


aay the Rigged ow Tight ; er pro- 
parliament ; remonstyance 

uae F’pucktnenom: bill of toy and and 
poundage : C haries’s addreas pro- 
rogation of Serine $04-400; alege of 
7a cof preperation 7 toe atolls ped 
tion for ite relief, etl 401; assassination 
Duke of Bucking M1465 oalition to Bo 


ry oan 
0: com 
observations of Robert 


ttleton on the arbi 
. Rolles; Charles's 


sor sched 


treatment of 
two 





$54 
CHARLES 
Charies L,— 


on them inStar Chambor, it. 4 
piconet corte tye olla apes 


vations in e attire 
other matters: re to En 421, 
Bo See one 423-498 th 
o ° 
chr etint one ae Be 
> Con 0 7 
bs Hupand and Bg tre who 
of the Palatine ck; his sons visit 
on the invitation of Charles, 
487; disputes with Holland ng the 
437; Charles's ineffectual n 
tions on behalf of his nephew, ¢.; 


og parriotio resistance 
en his tt 483-443; resol 


tumults therely occasioned; his obstinacy 


in insisging on ing the mea- 
sure; strenuous resistance of the Presby- 
terlans, who aero and subscribe tho 
national covenant 447 ; ts @ com- 

uis of ilton to 


n to 

netics the Scote to obadienoe; astucious 
policy of Hamilton; porfidy of Charles, 
who to time concedes to the Presby- 
teriaus whole points in dispute, while 
= is making active preparations for in- 
Scotland; ater clan «0 of 

& corre- 


and encamps at ce 
wick, 457, 453 ; approach of the two armies; 
Charles consente to a conference and co 1- 
cludes a treaty with the Covenanters, 458, 
459; retnrns to London, 459; proceedin 
of the Earl of Traquair, his new com 
sioner in Scotland: deputation from the 
Covenanters to London: discovery of letter 
to the Kinz of France ; the Earl 
of Loudon committed to the Tower ; 
wretched state of Charles's government, 
a ait summons Strafford from Ireland 
to assis t in his councils, 451, 462; mimnous 


a parliament, 462; his ‘aidress to the com- 
mos thro Lord-keeper Finch ; his re- 
arks to tho house on the letter from 
the Covenanters to the French king, #6., 
; his un nerous conduct to Sir John 
Eliot, 463, $ discussion of grievances in 
the commons: irritation of Charles; his 


to them, ani demands for ‘sup- 
plies; dissolves parliament, 464-467 ; 
gally impr — Mbp members after the 
467; ea ge Da ocr ee ta 
~— atblirety conduct of, and Laud, ¢b., 
468 ; attack of the apprentices on Lambeth 
alace, 463, 46); arlvances to oppose the 
approach of the Covenanters from Scot- 
land, 469, 470; the royal army defeated by 
Leslie at Ne wburn : the victorious Socote 
advance a3 far as the river Tess, and the 
king retreats to York, 470-472; Charles 
consents to raceive Lord Lanark as envoy 
from the Covenanters, 472; summon? a 
council peers at York; 
take place bstween the English 
and i comtaissouers, - Ripon, 7d., 
473; invs of the conference; ita 
erence to London, 473; Charles opens 
his last, the celebrated Long Parliament 
4b., and notes, 474; its aitacks on the a 
church : area awarded to 
d Bastwick, 414, 475; 
peachment ani owner mittal of Laud, 415: 
of eraffor., 476, 477; further impeach- 


: their 
olity of the ament in settl "these, 
473, and note 4]3: endeavours davannoas. 


fany co Gs over 
490; trial and condem: 
Charlies rel 


INDEX. 
Charles I.,— : 
sends a mers to parliament, im 
ing Lord Kimbolton and five mem of 


House paid Pion of treason, li 438, 
499; n to the house to seize 
oe cena, wane a 
oe by 
the com- 
proceedings, 40. thi sional 
© comm: oO! 
parliament with i Kimbolton and the 
gr tartar are comrered in ia sun by 
water from the yc Ald 
Charlies retires to Ati Beas ‘Court 
Pig . deputation from the parol Ped 
$2, 50 : ae of ire Arte yearend 


byit precautions o ing” eal pagina meat woe ee 


ead Cattignees strong suspicions exci 
by con‘tuct regarding the Irish rebels, 
503, 504; Pym’s to the House of 
Lords, £04: interce letter from Lord 
Digby to Henrietta Maria, 40., and note; 
Charies marries his daughter Mary to 
Prince of Oranga ; the queen p: with 
her to Holland, Charies accompan 
them as far as Dover, 504, 805; bi 
for Hindhead Mare the bishops of their votes; 
: manoeuvres of Charies in 
roan to it, Bas 506, and notes; returns 
from Dover » on meets the Prince of Wales 
at Greenwich, 506; procesds to Theobalda, 
where he receives a petition from parlia- 
ment, 4., 507; preparations for war, 507; 
Charles receives the yriieg reese of parlia- 
aes at Newmarket, 46., his yeneage 
wliament from ‘aitenmdcn: tied 
- ves at York, where he der 
tation from parliament, 509 ; endeavours 


waar 


unsuccessful gain possession of Hull, 
503 511; proc vid Sir John Boe ite 
governor, & tor; corresponden 


tween, and parliament on the subject, 611- 
513; issues proclamation: eee the par- 
Hament, and collects a of pe ele at 
York: counter-revolutions and pre 
tions by parliament, ¢b ; fails in ning 
over the fleet, (0., preparations o 
Henristta Maria in Holiand, 514; opens a 
ri aptege mee with the Scottish para 
; his partizans in London ; gai: 
sn by their means of the or aL 314 
; is Sine’ at York by endon, 516, 
‘ recrives @ supply of ammunition from 
Bi; ree 517; rejects sropceons of peace 
sent by parliament, ¢ 518; sends out 
commissions of array pe F levying troops in 


Leg varieus counties ; co preparations 
bd P anbovge art 518-590: gore of rties in 
aah pe districta of England, , 521; de- 


m issued by the king. on opens a 
noni with Sir John Hotham; 
makes @ through the country to 
strengthen his cause, ibs seizes Dr rabe 
wick, and sends him off to York jail, 46 
522; plot for surprising Hull 
522; sets up his standard at 1 prevented, 
{b , 623; is obliged to retire from Coventry, 
53; is reluctantly induced to send over- 
tures of accommodation to parliament, #b.; 
his n*phew Prince Rupert re te ohlal 
command in his army, ¢0., 
eas through Staffo rd an i akvone 

24; Prince Rupert mained bya etach. 
ment of Essex’s army at W ib, 
525; Charles advances from Shrewsbury in 
the direction of London : bloody engage- 
ment ager the ee pent Oi ta 
tarians at Edgehill, 525, 
; meets a welcome tion at Ox- 


ford, barred further progress 
Hollis and Hampden’s troops; is allow 
oe a to ence, with his army to King- 
i eon negotiations be- 
rasnso the eae ; the 


ueen joins ips ant in the north, 528; 
Charles sends of accommodation 


parliament; 
hte Nehalt, 46.; victorious march 


CHARLES wi ~ 
Charles I,,— . 
Charlies at 3 hai 
Herpigtictiemel entat Westminster, 4. 
534; ao by his ow 
capes "trom Oxford to Worvesten «be bss. 
victory of the ntarians at Marston 
Moor, 63) note, 586; hems in the Far) 


of Easex in Cornwall and on 
- Of his artillery, 685, sod guina possession 


rection of ord, and the par. 
Hamentary forces at New , £37, : 
ons the Presb) terians and 


Independenta; growth of the power of 
Cromwell; a remode: of tha army re- 
solved and accom ; the Self-deny- 
ing Ordinance, ; trial and execu- 
tion of Laud, 540, 541; nego'lations be- 
— ae at pereanens, tlic ; de- 
sultory warfare between tho opponite par- 
ties d these transactions, 543; re- 
newal 544; 


progress 
Charles marches from Oxford;. takes Lei 
cester; is pursued by Fairfax 
well, and resol see Meee, teehee eis 
totally defeated at sabe Pad 
done to his cause by the sefzure and 
cation of his letters, 546; loitera away Py his 
time at Raglan Cantle, 4b., 647: is revived 
by an account of the succeanes of Montrose 
in Scotland, 547, of: endeavours 
ccasfully to join him, 548, 549; q 
with Prince Ru rt, | : 
Rowton Heath, 

rtfolio of letters: interview between 
ing and Prince Rupert at, at Mewark. ., 

551; Charles retrests to sof the dsen ; eu- 
deavours to take ecrantage of § of t¢ 
sions between the Presby: 
pendents his noe Beat it the aan 
oO organ, 852; mm 
whether he shall betake te the 
Soottish or the parlia, 
553; endeavours to n 


Boots through Montreul, 


rliament ; tempore ith the "Pres a 
forians, Boe, O87 Anal rea a 


ent ; 
’ zim By livre up 
559, ais 


and 
party in 
veyed. from Hi ‘Holinby House to Windsor 
Castle, 561, 562; advance upon, and march 
of the army into London under Fairfax 
and Oromwell; triumph of the Indepen- 
dente: n ations of the aaproed with oe 
king, , 562- ; Charl re cacao rare 
tone Court to the Isle of ight ; riage on 
roe by Colonel Hammond to Carisbrooke 
Castle; his negotiations from thence with 
the Independents; refuses to assent to pro- 
positions tendered by parliament; his 
secret treaty with the Scots; endeavours 
to escape from Carisbrooke, ” Bo4-B66 ; the 
t resolve to hove no further 
pees with ; the Scots 


m London, Kent, and 
; the Scottish army crosses the ae 
but ‘site ot 4 “uo wealiae. a 
er 
indifference of Br of Prince Charles 


i nara 


E 

endon’s daughter to ork, 658, 
659: disgrac*tul treatment of the bodies of 
the’ deceised Commonwealth men: reli- 
gious extravaganoes of Venner and his fol- 
lowers : dnt 6; 6 for tp Sp mending 
army, “easion of ry 
ar ot udicd al murders of Argyle 
and other i eesarenlh 661-663; assembly 
ad a arliamant; its political. and eccle- 
cal sarvility : conformity to the Book 

ae Commi Prayer enforced, 663, 664; 
Charles marrie: Princesa Catherine of Por- 
tugal ; his orual and unmanly treatment of 
her, 368; trial and execution of Sir 
Hat Vans ; bas3 conduct of the royalists, 
: his faithlessness to the Presbyter- 
fans, 669, 670: grants a toleration to the 
Nonconformists sells Dunkirk to France; 
proceedings parliament; procures the 
net af the trigonal bill; the conventicle 
rsecutions of the Noncon- 
formiata, 50 Fra: tyrannies of Lauderdale 
and pal in Sootland war with Holland; 
lazue and fire of London, 672-675: 

oppo tion to the court riiament, 615, 
insurraction in tland ; battle of 
Pentlund Hills, 676; the Dos flest enters 
the Thames; pace ‘of Breda, 4b. : Charles 
Pgs rate & "treaty with Louis ee tb, 
7; disgrace and exile of Clarendon, 677: 
ore: tha cabal ministry ; formate of the 
triple alliance botween england, Holland, 
and Sweden; perfidy of Charles ; religious 
intolerance of pariifament; profligacy of 
the king and court, 678, 679, and notes ; 
projectaof Charles against the liberties and 
religion of the nation; his roe treaty 


with Louis, Ag pensionsr h C) bacomes ; 
outrage on Sir John Covontry; rufflanly 
attempte of Colonel Blood. 6 1; Charles 
ious no? in tock _ Holland. 681-683; 
ries ineffectual a cae pe penal 
statutes; ths ‘‘ nr A 


Danby ministry; Shaftesbury Leg aot 
leader of the opposition : “peace with Hol- 
d; bill for enforcing the passive obacii- 
ence ‘oath pate-d by 
tions of Sharp in Scotland ; sorvility of the 
Soottish parliament: increasing testa- 
tion by tho nation of Episcopacy, 683-686; 
again sells himaclf to French king, 687; 
proceedings in parliament; obtains an in- 
creas? of his pension from Louis, ¢b., and 
; marries his niece Mary to W: 
Hem of Orangs ; concludes a treaty with 
: his doubls-dealing and want of 
rinotple: e batween France and Hol- 
prints : the Popish Plot; informa- 
tions of Pua and Bedloe, 690-697 : 
ent of Danby; dissolution of the 
sion Parliament, 697, 698 ; intrigues of 
the French court with the opposition ; new 
parliament summoned ; bill ntroduced for 
excluding Duke of York from the throne; : 
the ha corpus act passed, 698, 693; 
crueltiss against the Covenanters; murder 
of Arohbis oP Sharp; insurrection in west 
of Boo 9 of Bothwell Brig, 699, 
700 ; further } proceedings in connection wit: h 
the Popish plot; iliness of Charles 
and trigues ; ; the Menl-tub Plot: 
geal for Protestantism in ment; new 


riiament: persecu- 


: ay, contemplated. of 
ghout 
pond death of Tort Let pan yh 


she Eyye-house Fiot trial and oatton of 
romney Bune wea 714; the UBind te ke of 


Pere Poe 
Tot store cronies infilcted 


si es; ao eee of sen ae 


Charles X. of 


: oe 


to 3 ; account of 

his disszolu ; cha: ’ 

and habits of the king, 776-778; 

wild re and debauchery 0: y in his 
the French 1, 80, 81 


Charles VI., ie of France, i. 489, 539; his 


unfortunate malady 
the the treaty of of a to7es, neon 


, 866, 869: s 
; beiteta Paris th 
seh bee 
ones evi. tb f Franco, eoooes hls brother 
John as dauphin, £. 


ty in 
aba to his mother an the ee, of 
purpuaty, Be 570-572 ; his reconciliation with 
atter, 572; treacherously causes him to 
9 Priori bal iA at Montereau, 573, 574; his- 
tory of his party in France up to the death 
of Henry V., 574-578; acquires right to the 
throne by his father’ death, and is crowned 
at Poicti>rs, 880; his struggles with the 
En lish, 580-582; turbulence and profligacy 
of his court, 5e4: his fortunes reduced to 
the lowest ebb, 585-587 ; receives message 
from Joan of ‘Aro, 587; after three days’ 
delay consents to an interview, 689: gives 
her a command in the , 4b , 590; — 
the field in person, 593; orces hi his way to 
Rheims where he is crowned, 594 : 8u 
ga uent progress of his arms against the 
“nzlish and the Burgundians, 594-599; 
abandons Joan of Arc to her fate, 689 
is reconciled to Duke of Burgundy a 
Arras, 602, 603; % 4} formed against, s 
Count Armagnac, ; Suppresses revolt 
in Guienne, ne, 614. 

Charles VIII., ascends. French throne, {. 
717; attempt of regency during his minor- 
ity bo in poms of Brittany, 717-721; 

s Margot of 5 al Aeraiad dy, and marries 
Arne Princess ti Bri pend aces 721, 722: his 
war with Maxim VIL, 
722, 723; Basen cop a ‘reaty wine the latter 
and annexes Brittany to the French 
crown, ¢b ; countenances projoct of Perkin 
Warbeck, 724, 729; on of 
Na ag 734: his death, 4b. 

Charles IX , succeeds to French crown, on 
death cr ‘oes II., ii. 91; narrowly os- 
ise 7; Weaboth's me surprised by the Protestants, 

i crt zabeth’s nogotiations with, rif 


54; treach in eff 
Hiboinen oe eeeeee ne 156; ye ar at 
riginally Count d’Ar- 


Vincennes, Pins 
oO 
tois, brother of Louis XVI, iil. inh 779; 
roclamation to the French in 1814, 
11, 312; succeeds his brother, Louis 
XVHY, 874, 375; driven from France, 


4 
Charies V., elected Emperor of Germany, in 


opposition to to Franois L., i. 753, 754; visits 
jenry VIII. in England, 


visited by Henry at Gravelines, 787 : leagua 

bebvesn To, Yb fal ‘felt in koopa VIII. ‘against 
coping bis Bro. his pro- 

cleat to Tolees 
and concludes Sea ith him, en 769, 
concludes a  enty ble Bour: 
bon, 769; breaks faith eerie Woley 
4b., 770; offends the lish king, 7 
liberates Francis I. on on tae 


775 TPs supports the canes of his unt, Mi 
wih He 780, re. 787: concludes a 

Beary, SY treaty with 
ing, 888; rem with 

lish Ot emen on behalf of his niece 


Eng 
, il. $6, 37; 
Pane ceed atihy cation tar iee 


Catholi 48; 
See are 
abdicates throne, 67; a6: canoe service 


teat 


Charis IT, King of 


Charles Edward Stua rt, the yous 


4 
oi 


HE 
[ 


agrees ngiand 
Francs and Tah dalek Ee preg tte 


n, il. 680; intrigues 
¢ for securing succession to 


efi Hearts Rete note, 52-54: a) 3 
the Prince of Bavaria his heir, heir, Bh 0; 
his death- # death-hed names Philip of Anj 

Charles 1 Ti. of Spain, reD oeey  S Casts 


of Naples, succeeds 
th of his brother, ead vw iit 
428 ; his war with Britain, 606, 


653, 
Charles 1V. of Spain, abcdicates in favour of 


is son; ve interview with Bonaparte at 






Bayonne, i 


Charles Xi. ascends throne of Sweden, ili 


47; successfully maintains le le against 

De k, 64, 65; victories of; 

between, and Marlborough, 114; girs 

hostilities with northern powers, 185, 186; 

ae of his ministers, Gortz and G lien- 
to set up the Pretender in a, 

137-489; is killed at Frederickehal, 


Pretender, 
grandson of James IT., iil. 217; his abor- 
tive expedition against ‘England, 262-265; 
renews his ih peslpir ee) for invasion of 
dents of his a voyage to Scot- 
land fends on island of Erisca; his inter- 

views with the Macdonalds;: lands in 

Moidart; is joined Ly Cameron of Lochiel, 

who, after stating i be ob les to fos 
agrees to join defea 

the igtieiers of government detach- 

ment under Captain Soott, a 271-274; 

rendezvous of the Jacob tes in Gienfinnan: 

ted ; march h of 

rochigi 


















H 

ds; sojourn o 
Perth ; - ear geen his march; crosses 
the Fort reaches Lintitbgow : con- 
erate cccasicned in Edinburgh by his 
approach. pos pusillanimous conduct of the 
ns; pes t of the 

Edinburgh setter es to n 


gia ee sudden irruption of 


to pee ne 


army returns iu triumph to nate aburgh 
Ta poverty one of the “Highlander of 
ae am of the “Hig ers; remedy 
Wo bss ole ot aan clare ooeted te 
or’ - arm 6x 
by his successes; disgraceful ‘ceed 
spirit and meanness on ae of 
goverment and nobility, 286-288; go- 
aE of the Pretender in hh after 
of Prestonpans; his block: ies ng 
seit reinforcements and 


sd 
PP tient, bis ats teh t Hfe, tii, 
824: portrait of, ot, 273, 
rf e Good, Earl of Pianders ; his 
Cartes of Anion. ¢ as crown of 5 
gn his Exner Louis i pend 
ote agua Baek Da eof Burgundy, mar 
ries Margaret of York, 1, 625-623 "his re- 
venge on Louls X1., 3 warns edward 
IV. of Aspe intantions, 623; sacretly 
assiste Kdward, 631; his alliance with him 
amma Louis, 634, 633; is killed at Nancy, 


Charles, Archduke, his matrimonial negotia- 
‘tone with Quen Elizabeth, fi. 137. 
Oharles, Louis, son o/ the Palatine Frederick, 
visits his uncle, Charles 1., il. 437, and note; 
expedition of, and his brother to Went- 
phalia; his pusillanimous conduct; is im- 
prisoned at Ace eager 487, 433; ‘acoom- 
panies his uncle in visit to Scotiand, 488. 
Oharles, Archduke of Aust 


peror Leopold IL, iii, 811; speeenn 
es COMman 
of imperi forces! ag sinst French republic; 


his succsss28; portrait of, iv. 87, 88; leads 
army into Italy: is compelled to retreat, 


97; repulses ” Jourdan, 110; is driven 
italy by Mansons, 218; his struggle 
with Bonstaite in 180), 270. 


Charlestown, unsuoccessfil attompt on, by 
General Clinton, iii. 541, 545; surrenders 
to him, 620; view of, 621. 
asriotte ‘Sophia, ueen of George III, iii. 
426 hor death, iv. 350, 351. 
Obarlotte' A Augusta, Princess, daughter of 
IV., married to Prince Leopold, iv. 

ne er melancholy death, 3 

» Mr., conspirator afnat life of 
William TIL, fii, 3/-41. 
‘Charter, the Great. See Magna Charta. 
Oharter-house, view of inner gate of the, I. 
796; attempt of James IIL. to force Popish 
governor on, ii. 730. 
arteris, Colonel, iii. 175. 
QOharters, muricipal, extensively granted b 
Henry II. sad re 8 nor i. 251, ne ah 

rom the corporations 

Ohare TD 116, 17 : 
Chartists, commotions occasioned b the, in 


tg * meeting at Kersal Moor, iv. 
yposal in parliament for taking 
the “ne al hpi ” into saree tT 


negatived, 561,562; Eitegh pela! i Palio 
Mine 
Chateau-Gaillard, i. an se 8, and note. 


Chatham, William tt, Earl of, his influ- 
ence first felt in House of Commons, iii, 
238; his attack on Lord Carteret, 262; ne- 
gotiations of the ier ag with, 267; aver- 
sion of George II. to, 305; is appointed 
vioe-treasurer rot Ireland, 00.; ows eh his 


Boece’ orte treat y 0 
Chspelle, 423,324 304; takes part with New- 
tle, $34: inet {oine 0 8367390 inae | 6 
cas’ r rupture a 
tavk on ministers and Nietieat B36 33 
attaches himaclt to Princess-dowager al 
Wales, 337; rofuses to take office bal 


Newcastle, 340 
state, 341; supports au 


beidy to Prusaia, ee 
his conduct in rezard to sentence on 

343, and note; personal dislike of the 

to; is dismiss 


Seer 







357 ; tH f Bu t, 
es 0 
ceasion = George tI 424; causes ont oe 
on Fren - urges attack on 
nish fleet; is ae. 


8 oppo: and his sec- 

retaryabip oe conferred o: the 

king, 1., 429; attacks treaty of ¢- 

bleau, 435; Raroese between, end. Bute, 

note; is ineffoct solicited by the 

to return to ottice, 438 ; ig myer ar 

of Wilkes against ministers in - to 

the question of peivilese 440-442; separates 

himself from Duke ewcastle; large be- 
q 


uest to, 444; his absence prom, per 
ment, 4.; ee to ier 
speeches on 

and the American colo 


refuses 





















INDEX. 
Chatham, Earl of,— 
cacwe urt, 471 este his speech at the open- 
& of the  hortied-o wtle seision,” 472, 


3 his proposal tree riiamentary reform, 
rite other a oppoatt ion of ire48i" 
485-487, 4 on the a 
colonies, AiG: his motion for an 
to the King on the gh races in America, 

Franklin, 820, 521; his | bill for s canttiadlng 
the Americans, 621, 522 ; his abilities as a 
minister of state, 522, "note: recalis his 
eldest son from Canada, 640, 541; his pre- 
gop in regard to the American war, 
658, 560; his amendment to the royal ad- 
dress, 589, 583; his me ech on the news of 
a  canttaation of Bara Loge ; acrimonious 
te oocasioned by his denial of us 
employed As American Indians in warf 
Ww office, 583, 584; rumours “ ee - 
tion to recall him to office, 585, 586 
last appearance in parliament: his death 
and funeral; monument of, 5 
encomiums of Clive, 704; portrait of, “1 
Chatham, Earl of, son of the fore regoing, 
, 641; commands expedition to 
iv, 267, 268, 278. 
Chatillon-sur-Seine, couscom of, iv. 310, 311. 
Chatterton, the poet, iv. 179. 
Chau offrey, his life and poetry, 1. 
511-520, 530; portrait of, 530. 
ette, French revolutionist, iv. 59. 
Chauvelin, M., iv. 42, 44 
Cheke, Sir John, persecutions of, ii 66. 
Chemistry, rec nt progress of, iv. 815. 
Cherbourg, expedition against, in reign of 
George IT., iil. 348, 349. 
Shir Pe seized by the Danes under Hasting, 
i. 92; Roman fortifications and gateways 
t, 4b., and note; taken by William the 
Gusriate 191, and note. 
Chesterfield, Lord, his mission to the Jaco- 
he at Avigron, iii. 251; aversion of 
II. to, 267; made secretary of state, 
on, is roposal "for educating the High- 
landers, 322: resigns his secretaryship, 1b. 
Chevron moulding, i. 371. 
aad Chass. See Otterbou 
Oheyte Sing, Rajah of Benares, ili. 729; re- 
beilion and deposition of, 739, 7 
ra gr underhand azent of Charles IT., 

687, 690, 706, 719, 729. 

chit, Sir Josiah, his aoun of the social 
Progress of d sibssquent to the 
Restoration, il. 764, 765. 

Chillianwallah, battle a iv. £2, 633. 

Chillingworth, William, if. 751 

China, mission1ry labours in, iv. 433; rup- 
ture with, 564; war botween, and Great 
Biitain, oozasioned by prohibition of the 
opium traffic; capture of S§ hai and 
other placss; submisaion of the Chinese 
and trea.y of peace, 

Chinnor, destruction of the liamentarians 
by Prines Rupert at, ii. 

eo castle of, 1 288. 
pat or niger Dutch ee at, fii. 701-703. 

gee es: ahipe used by th e Scandinavians, i, 

note, 


Guivaley, usages of, among the Normans, i. 
335, 366; institutions al customs of, in 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 

series the get of, be tenors enmmercial 

en of the New 
Worl if. 044, note. 

Chlorus, Constantius. See Constantius. 

ition sarap of, iL coe 

ar be in adhere iv. 496, 497; 

allied army at V ad 698, 


brother inlaw Jernes I, ti. 313; 
signally y by T 

Ohristian VII., of Denmark, iii. 493, 
and note-495. 

Creeeentty, introduction of, into Britain, i. 
87, of, 58; persecution of, 4.; 
seu so ts Baus, Su ea 

and 20 
adoption of by ¢he aren oteee 6 often a mere 
k. 147, 150; introduced gary Wee 
160; in England at the 


Saxon invasion, s_nenie ineeciiaicet 
Bt. A ne, 4b., 151; a 


aia at lid Y- 


notes. 

Christina, sister of 4, 121, 186. 
Abbess of 

Christina, ion. in, iv. 522, 839. 


ate , 370. 
negro Jeader in San Do- 


CHURCH 


I nn at aaO oes. leo Team 
mete ge mid 


4ii, 680-683. (Gee Intiia 
of ee 
from thie im- 


: 


e middle ages, a gas i ind 
in ages, 35 ris. note; 
Mg woah the con- 
quest to the death of John, 350-363 ; im- 

mense revenues from the lish, drawn 
oh Italian priests ¥ in reign of one 
th 2 a prasad oni furl sonere f 

6, Leidub erg urisdiction 0 
dually re i Se 


ained, after ths reign of 
497, a ae 498: corrw tong of the 
Poted by Wroklufie, 496 498 ee fi, 
attempt to appropriate i 
545; schism in the, ri end the property fourteenth 


ty. a 


instituted by Protector Somerset, if, 19-17; 
property of the, in hands of prinighor ob 
stored Queen Mary; ~ 
aot “id ae be ee oe 80 bese sity 
and other propr. , 80, 
63; Elizabeth’s ordinances for the note 
ment of the, 77-80; histo of the Kn, od 
immediately previous to orma 
200-202 ; i history of, under “Hen Vill, 
eae poder ward VI., 217 219; under 
220; under Elizabeth, 220-327 ; 
binary of th 2 Boottish Br urch and its Re- 
ormation, 227- arbitrary procaine 
of James I. in to Scottish, 339-34 
history of Scottish, during reign of James 
VI, previous to his accession to Engli 
throne, 600-606; of the English, fro 
Refurmation to the civil wars, 606-620; 
stereo between James II. and An- 
gia: prosecution and acquittal of an 
ishops, 736-740; depression of English 
durin Ae wars and Commonwealth, 
751, ejection of the Presbyterians 
from, a tho verde sain 752-7657 ; connec 
divines of English ter half of seven- 
teenth century, ad a8, ig heer) uction of 
the epithets “high” and “low,” iti. 87, 
note; Queen Anne's bounty to the, 91; 
vote of parliament re; ¢ condition of 
rangle, 07; fears for Soottish, excited 


i Bod of the Kaglish and Scotti: 
Revolution to desth of 


and progress of 16-178; 
rebpoberp : Tv te heresy 
eS Toone ot ring 


ormation “ Apos- 

" aibelic aE rey history 

ai ioc nce of the “Gracgta 
: mance 0 


ae SA cocleminilaal ponent 


GHURCH-RATES 
iv. 512; 
Clarch-retes, petitions againat, fv jot 
: Dr. Phillismore's for amend- 
ment of of, 673: further attempts to 
nn ’ utectire of | A 
meee aver note, 433 ; 


adornment of, ay recta 


easing the ae, ea, a; 419, 420 


Sesense tp pune 
jt 
Church Corse, ge or Marlborough, 


hugh, “Ar Arabella, sister of Marlborough, 


Chchl"Chass, astirical a ah Ger, 


Otbber, Galley. drarati, 


ete tt is, at, 1. 261 
seme the progenitors of the Welsh, i, 


obete Chersonesus, map of, i. 67. 

Cintra, convention of, iv. "286. 

Cipriana, Giovanni roe ye 164. 
Cireles, Druidical, 1. vt 8, not 

Circulating Libraries, eata tablishment of, 


ii, 7 
Cist, stone, 1.10, 11. 
Cistercians or Bernardines, order of, i. 359. 
rea se aot of, iv. ms = 


1, their martial irit, if. 632. 
Ciudad Hodrgo, tak rench, iv. 
righ vege + Well Silinteone "383, 284; view 


ofl War, the great. See Charles I., Crom- 
Oivite Vecchia, ue by Admiral 


ait: Blubert de ni Li ili, 570-572. 
oan gene 
Clairfait, General, im genera t commander, 


Clancarty, Harl of, saat favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, fi 1 


BES Beeeonts ty- 
rannical eee eccees 


act of, iv. 684 

eS ae a of, elder brother of 
John of Gaunt, 1. 

Olarence, Duke of, oa son of Henry IV., 
i. 850, 651, 582, 576. 

larence, , Duke of, rome of EKi- 
ward IV., ; , 625; marries daughter of 


his Sigh hag soa ies 
his Lg tare from Ei 


land, ee ery on Aight con him, 
oot 631; ae hie pute with Duke of Glou- 
cester, 634; excites the jealousy of Hdward, 
and after a mook trial is put to death in 
the ower 637, 638. 
don, Council and “Constitutions” of, 
i, 258, aa ee 262, 356, 357. 
Clarendon, ania , @ natural son of the 


Prince, 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, fogh of, originally 
one of the ria pal yin parliament, 
condinigsof parlininant on to watch the pro oa 

of parliamenton of the 

hisaccount of Lord Littleton’ ti diatl rele. 
tive to the delivery of the great seal ; joins 
Charles at York, 614-517; attends Obarles 
II. in his flight to Jersey, 585; princi iN 

adviser of the king at the toration, 
660; defends the conduct of the court, 
653; marriage of his daughter Anne to 
Duke of oan attendant circumstances, 
, and note; his m resentations to 
Eso 660; his con — in regard {0 

© project of raising a standing army, 
aya ies behaviour * mediator be- 


, 865 ; 
Vane, €67 : 
urges the ccforcing 0 conformity on the 
Pres sale of Dun- 
kirk the tao 7. pod pe to 
crush the opposition of mary to 
court measures, 675; conapiravy of Buck- 
i cena Wr Sees 
of the civil war, 788; statue of, 653, 

a of, of the chan- 
oellor 
Clarendon, ae 
from ofc, v. 6 id oh Ge el oe 
to eastern 


ont filed in Se at Dublin, 
one Anne, mistress of Duke of 


iit, 782, 
ee arcs rvason T Toate ener 


Le acodey SA 


INDEX. 


Claverhouse, John Graham of, ii. oe de- 


feated at Drumolog, 758; supports the 
of James IT. after the Revolution, ii 4: 4; 
PP and death at Killiecrankie, 7. 


ciarering, General ii, 721, 738-781, 


The Say Engtich martyr, 1 687, 

Cromwell's favouri 
oe ee zane 
ayton, experiments on gas 


teeta Ne el aolaee 
‘emp 
Clement VIL, crleinetic Giulio de’ 
edicl, a for the Papacy on 
death of Leo X., i. 761; elected Pope on 
the death of Adrian, 770; appoints Wolsey 
eee, 4.; is all sides by 
the imperial troo r+) to conclude 
&@ peace, 774, 775; isa in Rome by 
Bourbon’s army and Reger inicha ps in @ 
of 8t. , 775; his dilemma between 


Henry VILL and Gants te Tats con- 
cludes a treaty with the em) ror, and re- 
pbs ge ay ner hy pe dea ehh 
0, ‘or’ enry con’ ng 
age, 786-789; his character, 
790, note ; conference between, and Francis 
es & Marseilles, 792 ; proncnnoes Cather- 
deal eh 
Cisne 


Clergy, pec dort of peal 
mek oe ae Sey 
style o @ 
260, note; hee attachment of the 
ipilsh, sh, tothe ‘Macon caune: 350; ignorance 
and immorality of the Saxon, 351; dissen- 


‘ gions between the temporal and spiritual 


powers as to privileges of, 356, 357 ; opposi- 
tion of the lish, er ‘the demands of 
Rome, character of the, in fifteenth 
century, Gi, 694, 706; Henry VIII. de- 
mands from ar an acknowledgment of 
his supremacy, 788; profligacy of, tb., note ; 
Presbyterian, of vA oe their povert & 
cause of their meveniy of manners, ii. 

94; miserable bit barter for, at the 
Reformation, terference with 
the private Pcie ge inen, 4b.; their 
address to Queen Mary as to aie abolition 
of Popery and other matters, 1 

the Catholic, in re ph de of = af 8 VI, a 202: 
gross abuses hi odium 


incurred by, i igor og a ‘Hunn ne, 
203-205 ; opposition of thec Catholic, to the 
reading o of Bp Boripyutes in English, 209, 
211; laxity of manpanat, in reign of Henry 
vir. {inposed by Hlzabe on a ren ey a 
y Eliza Pit mn 
n the accession 
tho 1 b., 222; "sondition of the, in oot 
previous to the Reformation, 228 ; question 
as to their eligibility as members of par- 


liament, finally settled in the negative, iv. 
414-416 ; statute of Henry-VIII. 
am 


residence: non-success of Sir 

Scott's ; Mr. Manner Sutton’s bill, 416~ 
418; statistics the condition of 
land, 418, 419. (See 


Cleveland, Duchess of. See Castlemaine. 
Oleves, Anne of. Anne 
Cleves, Duke of, brother o of Anne, i. 817, 


rd, ; 
Clifford, Sir Robert, 1. 725; acts as niseery 
to Perkin Warbeck from the English mal- 
contents, 724, 725. 
t, ili. 208. 
ire, of Brabant, i 562. 
Lo anos from the 


em in India, 7, 
pat 624, 090-704, ewe 719-794; por- 
a tie inus of Bri i. 8Y. 
Conta battle of Af, = 
loots, Anacharsis, Vv. i 
Closter-Seven, convention of, ili. 346-348. 
Seren oat ry 
Oluba, soolal, iv 1. 


ae hale en- 


th century, fii. 
ces gonvays Charles I I, from 


eee Ui 570, 873. 

Onbbeat Willan, noted weiter und politician 
oskacn, Mr., his etek for the abolition 
of the corn laws; portrait of, iv. 598; com- 

liment paid to, Ly Sir Robert Pee 1, 602. 
Oo r, wife of Duke of Glouces- 

ter, 1. 685; convicted of sorcery, 605, 606. 

ie rises Lord. See Oldcustle, 

Cobham, Lord, associate of Sir Walter Ra- 
le nt in plot against government, ii. 293- 


Cobham, ‘Lord, his expedition to Spain, ili. 
Cochran, favourite of James ITI. of Scotland, 


Cock-lane ghost, the, iff. 391. 
Codringto: 


pie Edward, British admiral at 

battle of Navarino, iv. 92 

Codrington, Sir William, succeeds General 
Simpson as commander in the Orimea, oy 


731. 
Coffee-houses, London, fi, 785. 
Ooffinhal, confederate of Robespierre, iv. 70, 


Cogan, Miles de, one of the lish adven- 
turers in the expedition to Ireland, i. 273- 


Oohorne, military engineer of King William, 


Coieck’s Mill, 8t., e entat, fii. Aa 574. 
ous. high-priest of orthumbria, his con- 
on, 1. 
and livery, an Anglo-Irish usage, il. 


Coinage, reform of the, in reign of William 
ITI, iii. 381. (See Currenc: 
Coke, Sir 


ar er 


to Sir Walter Raleigh, 295, 296; cond 
tho prosecution in Garnet's ‘trial, 310, note, 
311; Joins the pees er y o hea ciple 
mons, 330 8 the c prin 
in the trial i) mund Pean um, 331, 8 
arrests under ie chia of the king 
the Earl and Countess of Somerset an 
their scour pce and ee the minor 
offenders to death, prived of 
his office of set dustioe 3 ar of 
# daughter to the elder bro 
of Buckingham, 442-344 
against, 359, and note; er 
moting the impeachm and 
others for erties 355 ; hinpattotie soa 
in parliament, 380, $83, not 800; his de- 
a ee of the ube ot ‘Buckingham, 


ke, seoretary of state, ii. 405, 415, 420, 461, 
Coke John, solicitor-general » p t trial o 
arte I., ii. 71-574. ¢ axonel asa ay 
Colchester, Lord, deserts to Prince of 
Robert, a recanting Nonconformist, ii. 


Coleman, agent of Duke of York, fi. 691-693; 
exooubed as an accomplice in the pish 


ergo, My. Tuston iv. 422, 
uel Taylor, ne of, ae a, 


co Forest, ali pty Sere on 


first established in it, a 
Colleges, ret estal terrae S& * 


Collier, Admiral, iii. 607, 606. 

Co Aan dence of the Branch Pre, 
Charies is 

Chari 18; a wounded ereainet 
got fateh of tee haan 1.4 
Collinwood, de, 1. ; 


858 


OOLLINWOOD 


wood, Admiral Ton. iy. iv. 221, 222; his 
expedition to Roeper ag 
Colonies, pro ie, Be gress of British, fii, 
Colum tm Bo hg van to Rng Belt, 142 
8 ee eee 


“Bartholo brother of of Chie 
inher. *: sion to agian, 
Ook. a riper . 356. 
Combat, the ordeal, 1. 510, 511. 
Come, he first steamer launched 
Comine, Robert de, i. 187. 
Coen ines the Atrebatian no aia G 
Mis, envoy sen vesar 
to Britain, {1 ogi a4. 


i. 18, 
sate ot ‘in : Bootiand in ancient 


on Clyde, 


times, i. in fifteenth cen- 
tury, 677, 678; ies ei ia land from 
the accession of Henry VIL. to the death of 


#lizabeth, ii. 238, a note, 239-244, and 
a history bei Scotland under the 

craseca tory of, from the death of 
Le to tno Reatentinn gal 622; from 
the Restoration to the 2 Revolution, 763-766; 
from 1689 to he _ 379-384; from 1760 to 


1802, iv. 142-1 ae reforms in re- 
lation to, 360, pa . aa of, from 
1802 to ia to the pre- 
sent Say 79d 


one Le in the, ili, 542, note, 
; iv. 77; disgraceful state of, in Orimean 
war, 718, 719. 

Commission, Court of H. h, tyrannical pane 
ceedings of, 11. 238, 318, 319, 340, 841, 423-495, 
and notes; abolished, 487. 

Commodus, the bag Se Se i. a 

Common Praye 

Opatnonwenten the, incare, OL il. 578-599; 

~ ecclesiastical measures under, 618; reli- 
gious sectaries of period of, 748-751. 

Compton, Lady, allowances demanded by, 
from her husb ti. 627, 628. 

Corea Bishop of London, il. 736, 743, 745; 


Compton, Sir Spencer. Sce Wilmington. 
Oomyn, Earl of Buchan, i. 424. 
Cony William, Earl of Monteith, i. 419, 


Comyn, John, i. 431, 432; ne alleged betra pithy 
of Bruce, who stabs at the altar, 

OConahgul, battle of, iv. 202. 

Conan, Duke of Brittany, 1 i, 

Cone oe of Brittany, lie of Henry II., 


Conan, burgess of Lapa i, 212, 213. 
Gondorsens: prison - the, Puris, iv 57. 
Concini, Marshal d’Ancre, favourite aot 
Maria de’ Medici, nuurdered ry Var rah 
ous proceedings of the Frenc parliament 
and mob, ii. 338. 

Concord, depét of military stores formed at, 
iii. 517; expedition of the British troops 
from Boston to destroy these, 524, 525 

Concressault, a Sire de, {. 729. 

Oondé, Prince eader of the French Pro- 
testants, ii. 95-97, 135-137. 

Condorcet, French revolutionist, iff. 827, 845, 


854. 

Confession of rie ea old, as adopted by 
James I., rejec the Covenanters, ii. 
449-451: new, prea a by Westminster As- 
scenic 616; attempt to abolish necessity 

ndaon Ee to, iv. 140. 
French admiral, iti. 350, 351. 

Oonflans commander in ‘India, 
iii. 698, 699 99 

Congre tion, Lords of tho, Aare of Protes- 
tant Feagus formed against Ma 
and the Catholic eee Scotlan 
miserable revenues owed b: for suppor 
of Reformed clergy, Elizabet 
os woh ee wor. Lied on Here pro- 

“te iin, dramatist, fii. 419, 


rapes mg one peaches Oxford, iii. 168. 
uring, exhihitions o of, in cleventh and 
twelfth centuries, i. 379. 
Conna' ht, Irish Sproles kings of, 1. pe 
John’s conpeign 
entored y Charles I. a Btrotora ie 
ht of ccown to all tae ande of, ii. 434- 


Connecticut Nb eaeages BF Asol, i itt, 635. 
voonguetr, rd tlliam the 


Marquis of Montferrat, 1. 304, 308, 
aad 308: Richard Coeur 
de Udon fas falsely acoused of the crime, ¢b., 


Constance of Of Castile, 4 
eee, aunt of Willen D IL. of Sicily, 1. 


Constance, mother of Prince Arthur, i 324. 
Oe 3 we — Emperor of 
ag oooh wi of Conan, Duke of 


INDEX. 


Constantine the ‘mina the em state of 
Britain under his sod that of his suc- 


cessors, i. 40, 41. 
cree ey Ee 


canine setae of - hea 
Coneentine 


Constantine I oO eo os 
Constantine Hi! a kdaz, i. 143, 144, 
Constantine IV., Scota, 1. 145 


Constantius Chlorus, Senay of Britain, i, 


40. 
Constitution, the, observation of formalities 
it a the accession of Henry IV., 1. 536, 


Conth: the Prince de, ae nt 271. 
Conventicle act, the, 
Convents, bills for rahe ig 
negatived, iv. 131, 6 Monasteries.) 
Conversano, Sonat of, i. 221, 222. 
Convocation, the, summoned by William IIl.; 
futile p of, {ii, 360-362; 
‘nhsatictantory resulta of its meeting i in 
reigns of —_ and George I., 365-367; 
— SEapE to wOviee: the, in 1851, 
v. 


Conway, castle of, i, 493, 494, note. 

Conway, Lord, formerly secretary, is de- 
8 ed to oppose the pro ST ie 
Covenanters, ii. P69 ; is routed by them at 


Gao ae ets tary of state und 

onway, Gene secre of state under 
the ham ministry, iii. 446-450; sub- 

vent tical life of, 451, 457, and note, 
. 478, 509, 541, 612, 642, 643 

Cook, Sir Thomas, iii, 32. 

Cook, spavtaln voyages of; portrait of, iv. 

COook, Dr., leader of Moderate party in Scot- 
tish church, iv, 784. 

Cooke , Saxon, 1. 166; among the Normans, 
377, 3 8: in the fifteonth century, 688, 689 ; 
Beottiah, and diet in sixteenth century, ii. 

Foglish, during reigns of the Tu- 


262; diet and, of the Irish in 
sixteenth cay: 287, 288 : English, in 
reign of James 1., 633, 634. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, his achievements in India, 
iii. 354, 428, 704, 705; his successes against 

Hyder Ali: portrait’ of, 736, 737. 
ee Sir J cere marches to the north against 
i er’s forces, but allows them to 
while he proceeds to Inverness, 
EE 276; aes yonter and advances 
tw 981-284, Cant ace meatal trek 
pans, and no acg y a 

court-martial, 319. 

Cope, ni ten til. 682. 

Copenhage tle of He 122, 123; bom- 
barded the Britis 3, 244. 

Copley, John Sin, hehe rs 165. 

aad its use in the manufacture of bronze, 


restrictions on, 


dors 3 Osi, 25 


Ow poch, Thomas, created by the Pretender 
of Carlisle, fii. 295, 

Conyrig t, act relating to ‘literary, iv. 548; 
for exten danation of literary, 564. 

Coracle, Welsh, i. 

Corbet, Major, ‘tii. 628. 

Corbett, high bailiff of Westminster, iii, 664, 


Corhotl, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, 


Corday, Charlotte, kills Marat, iv. 56. 
Oordelia. See Lear. 
a the, revolutionary society, iil. 


Cordova, Spanish admiral, iii. 629. 
— Castie, Dorsetshire, 1. 104, and note, 


oa @ missionary, i. 153. 
Corn, high price of, n early part of present 
century, iv. 
vom sig 8; r. Hume f "tne BB on Boece lost, 
v e oo 6 
tion for repeal of the, 872; Sir 7 eqttar 
Peel's sliding —. 577; Lian of anti- 
corn -law d Mr. Cobden: Sir 
Robert Peel ba iis conversion to the 
Hon aad of free trade; act for the reduc- 
aud ultimate of the corn duties, 
: Lord John Russell’s bill for sus- 
peision of the, 610, 611. 
Comey Lord, deserts to Prince of Orange, 
Cornwall, its early trade in tin, 1. 8; long 
maintains ita inde against t 


ons, 71, 72; Dotan inha 
tanta of, and Danes, 79, 80, 86 ; Feduoed to 
submission hy A 
of the ancient Britons maintained in, 1 
Be eT 0s ekieelaae at time of 
Ld ) : 0 
o.tanta of, for Perkin Wa 730, 781 
lornwaill, , brother enry 
ae i. $87, 392, , 401, 
ves in Carolina, fil. 
baa: his cam: Wi on 
Hudson, him ew 


cipal, rived of their 
Charles IT. re 16, 717. 
Corrichie, battle of, fi. 98. 
raica, revolution in; annexed to British 
own iv. 62, 63; evacuated by the British, 
Corunna, bumed by Drake, ii. 188; e ition 
of Sir David Baird to, iv. 7; reat of 
Sir John Moore to; battle of, "and death 
of Sir John at, 259-361. 
green Erg ancient Irish method of collect- 
goat Dr ' " der of the English 
spatric, commander of the English arm 
1, 188, 190, 195. i 
Cossacks, costumes of soldiers, iv. 302. 
Costumes of the Anglo-Saxons, i. 168-171, 
and notes; Norman fashions in, 375, 376; 
English, during thirteenth and Apter 
centuries, 504-508; in fifteenth ee 
685-887; English, abst 
259; Soottinh oe pepe Al dah 
in sixteenth cent ury, 28 
of James I, and Char Pe aes 
of Charles II., and Ye James. ir a his- 
tory of, from Revolution to death of 
II., iii. 387-889; from 1760 B02, te moog 
cat oe Bae Se 
0 n, cis, cons ‘ames 
I. on the pro roposed journey of Prince 
Charles and Buckingham to Spain; Buck- 
ingham’s insulting language to, ii. 362, 363; 
along with Endymion Porter, joins the 
travellers at Dover, 363; arrives afterthem 
at Madrid, 364. 
Cotton, Sir Robert, his speech against Buck- 
ingham, ii 380; view of his house, 573. 
Mee, progress of trade and manufactures 
in, since 1830, iv. 794-796. 
Couchy, Enguerrand de, French governor, i. 
Couci, Jobn de, Lr Siaalaadal of Alcxander 
I. of Scotland, i. 4 
Country, inhabitants ut the, under the A nglo- 
Saxons, i. 161, note; condition of popula- 
tion of, in 13th and 14th centuries, 03, 504; 
melancholy state 0 of population of, in recent 
times, iv. 
Courcy, John do, i. 349, 
Courtraf, battle of, i. 430. 
Cousens, Dr friend of Laud, ii. 475. 
Couthon, French onsen guillctined 
with Robespierre. 
Oovelong, fort of, Tit 684 
Covenant, the adore drawn up and sub- 
ii, 447, 449-451; } the title of 
“national” changed to “solemn league 
and,” 632; endeavours to procure the 
king's 2 adhesion Phy the, ti 8 ‘tgkon ty 
to accep en by 
Charles yo 580; subscribed by th - 
lish at Westminster, 615; re udiation of, 
by Charles II., and the Royalists after the 
Restoration, 661-663. (See Covenanters. ) 
Covenanters, title of, given to the Scotch 
Presbyterians, after ae eee of the 
eoegrrs Me Stacia be advance to 
of Maataton on his ap- 
mang o sorte te their negotiations 
with him, 448-450 ; activi of;' ace. or 
respondence e English patri : 
451; refuse to accept Charles's terms, 451; 
catine a citation of the Scottish bishops, ¢b., 
of in General Assemb! 
- of Glango, 4 repare for war 
e possession of the 
Pees lp and the regalia, 457 ; 
the Marquis of Hamilten from Leith, ¢b 
advance to the borders to meet Charles, 
458; request and obtain a conference with 
the "Eng h army, 1b., age conclude treaty 
with the king at at Sherwick, 409 4 subeeroets 
of; their le tter to the French 


fins ng | Geputations 


from, to Char: “ 
and note; ish & sen 


woastle 
as the Tees, 470, 471; send Lord ark as 
an envoy to king, alg one 
pa tees hag Na 
Charles, 473; prot 
conference at Ripon; it 


COVENANTERS 


Qovenan 
London, 473; extreme pulari in Lon- 
Tandon, 9; extreme popular shoe a 


and no also of commission 
themsalves n 478, 479; beredity of the English 
479; with, 


t to, treaty concl 
s artful poles of Chavos ovens ie 489- 


491; $ their loners offer to mediate 

between parliament, 503; are 

courted both by king and parliament; ‘Join 

the latter, 532; Y deputation sent by, to the 

oesoenbly of divines at Weatminster, 533, 
» Bu-Bi8, vi with Charles and 

marlon -543; be agg of akin 

ow SAT. : defeat te at Phili seatlipnans ugh, 

: advanoe into E: 
weoibenet ons with ay wie Rie 


himself up to them, 551-555; eagerly en- 
Beavourte) proaure rd 'seubsoript onto 


the eon peltaen deliver him up to 
English ts): camion.ot trose, oe pane po 

cote); Cc ras on and pu 
him to ee ssznin support cause of Charles 


- ; are zouted by Gs by Oromwellat adele ib.: 
eir po. principles, no Bro. 
scription of the Bio Westoration, 6 

persecution of, 672; rise in eeteion on: 
are defeated at Pentland Hills, 676; at- 
tempt of Lauderdale to conciliate, 686; con- 
tinued persecution of ; rise in insurrection, 
and are defeated at Bothwell Brig, 699, 
700; insurrection of, under Cameron, 704; 
additional cruelties practised on after dis- 


covery of Rye-house Plot, 715, 716, and 
cutions of, in re of Charles 

tts and James II., 757-760 
wovents, OI “a Arla hig m message from the 


lords in of Earl of Bristol, 
fr. portvate of; succeeds Bisho Wil- 
Hams as lord-keeper, 384, 385; his threat- 
ening 6 to the commons, "395 
Coventry, Sir John, outrage on, ii. 630. 
Ooventry, Earl of, fii, 582. 
Cov @, Mil translator of the Bible, i. 
812; ii. 50, 209, Berit of, 222. 
Coverypauk, battle of, iii. 683. 
Cowley, Abraham, Britich poet, ii 790, 791. 
pedal eS ateb poet, iv. 180, 181. 


ore rs i, 3 
Gootgo, Boater of, iv. 457. 
Cane: erected into an independent state 
by congress of Vienna; subsequently an- 
nexed to Austria; view ‘of cathedral of, iv. 


341. 
Cradoc, Sir Matthew, i. 733. 
, James, secretary of state, ili. 210. 
Ora: , colleague of John ence, ii, 120. 
Craig. Sir Pla commands expedition to 


of aples, iv. 
os radgmillar Ca Castie, Queen Mary's sojourn at, 


Crail, battle with the Danes at, i. 143. 

Crancumb, Sir Godfrey de, i. 338, $89, 

Cranmer, Thomas, first introduced to King 
Henry; portrait of; is employed in nego- 
tiations for bringing about the ‘ing’s di- 
vorce from Cather, i. 785-787 ; his mar- 
riage, 787; created Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 790: confirms marriage of Anne 
Boleyn, 791; letter written by, to the king, 
after arrest of : pronounces 
her marr: invalid, 803, ; opposes the 
statute of the six articles, 815; sends his 
wife and children to Germany to esca escaps ita 
consequenoes, 816; writes a letter to the 
king on behalf of ‘Cromwell, 818; accuses 
Oatherine Howard to the king, 920; inves- 
tigates case on bshalf of Hen 820 


attends the cl of Hen IIL, 848: 
his zeal in p the Re ormation in 
reign of Edward V VI, ii. 12-16; his reply to 


the Devons insur enta, 28; controversy 
between, an Edward Vi 


the 
execution ant Tan of Kent ; obloquy 
incurred by, @#., 36; is arrested sho 
r the accession of Queen Mary, 48, anc 
note; tried for treason and pardoned, but 
remitted to the Tower for heresy, 50; aig 
and condemned before the consisto: 
Ox: 61, 62; arbitrary and perfid Bor 
treatment of, by the Leg aye vasiai is 
alive at Oxford, 63, so 
of ge ng ures executed Ss 
tion, 209- 


1. 

ey some =“ 
ne 

Oraven, zor, 8 : 


accompanies the sons of the 
Frederiok on fr dispates the ou to 
ofthe Duteh 437, 438 oy ame 
ch guards to all, 746. 
Crawar, John, burned at Wate Vaanal a8 i. 
Crawiey, Justloe, @ servile judge of Charles 
Gale wa hattle of, 1, 436 495-468, and notes, 
Groep tresty Origin fil woo, 1 374, STB. 


INDEX. 
Grovant, see? Ob bcrham, tl, 736, 737. 
Oriohton, Bir 


Uriohsont Laird of Brunston, negotiates with 
Henry’ V Vill. the m Cardinal 


843. 
ont eee of, French commander, iii. 
639-641, 


650. 
Crime, increase of, in ear! part of present 
ras iv. 447; crt Mp of, since 1630, 
means adopted for ita repression, 


Crime, he, dasrared toma from oun , lif, 501, 
arne for, 

aot Pa a pes es 
campa: vy. 699-' peace proclaim: 
in; craven of, 741; discussions in 
British pa t a conduct of war in, 
743-746. Pages Victoria.) 

Criminal code, amendments on the, iv. 354, 
355, 360, a1, 372, 388, 413, 540, 541. 
rimpe, prevelence aod atrocities of, in last 
cen: v 

Orinan, Abbot of Dunkeld, father of King 
Duncan, i. 145, 146. 

Croce, Cardinal of Santa, i. 602, 603 

Croft, Sir James, governor of Bewiek: his 
communications with John Knox and the 
Lords of the Congregation, 

Croke, one of Hampden’s juc 

Cromarty, Karl of, trial of, 


pardoned, 318. 
Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh, i. 827. 
Cromlech, i. 11, 12, 49. 
Crompton, ‘Samuel, inventor of the mule- 
jenny, iv. 145, 146 
Cromwell, Thomas, his | Reeth on Wolsey's 
impeachment, i. 783; early history ; 
portrait of; is brought forward by Wolsey, 
and after his fall recommends himself to 
oe king, and is made a member of the 
er ivy { council, 787, 788; ministers to Henry 
's tyranntes and extortiona, 796, 709. 
Kingston's letter to, ‘Anne 
vYeyn, 802; endeavours to remove the ap- 
prehensions of the » 813, and note; 
acts as the minister of ony 8 ty mnies 
13, 81 


against the house of ri : his 
Protestant leanings, 815; brings 
about marriage Len ite VUIL and 
Anne of Cleves; its fatal resulta for him- 


self, 817, 818; ig suddenly arrested, con- 
demned, and executed for high treason, 
818, 819; his zeal in promoting the Refor- 
mation, "ti, 207-210. 
Cromwell, Oliver, his first appearance in 
arliament, 406; supports strenuously 
o “Hemonstrance r epented bh: me com- 
mons to the king, 493; enters lia- 
mentary army as colonel of nag 520; de- 
feats the royalists at Grantham, 530; gains 
victory at Marston Moor, 535; takes 
in second battle of Newbury, 537, 538 ; hos- 
ay between, and the Presbyterian gene- 
ig speech in parliament on the re- 
modelling of the army, 538, 539; receives a 
ers command ee the 
self-den nying g ordinance; defeats the roya- 
lists at Islipbridge, and forces the surren- 
der of Bleto mn House; is appointed 
lieutenant- general under Fairfax, 544 
gains with him victory at Nase ag a6; 
preety teri rete hy Hoe i lindas 
resbyterians is gs on 
beball of the army; is sent oh parliament 
on a mission to the camp, 561; ae the 
army at Triploe Heath, with 
Fairfax into London, 563; ne; erations of, 
and Ireton with the king, b., 564; his 
reuly to Charles's secret message from Isle 
ight, 565; recomm to parliament 
the abandonment of the : defeats 
the royalists in Wales, 567; repulses the 
invasion of the Scots, and pursues thom 
across the Border; is entertained at Edin- 


ea, mah le, 568 : causes the tran aah 
Chae are: lale of W. yhedatk 
Castle, 570; takes part 


of the House of PB arti ib. : pl 

one of the commissioners for the onl ot of 

OCharies, 571; made a member of the exe- 

cutive council after the ki ig death, he 
returns to 

tion to Scot- 


] * 
ie, 317, “318; is 
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Cromwell, Oliver,— 
soe by the a ii, 86, Ese: 


Hy, Ba  tapporte the digu he the wale 


dees summons pi parliament; 
crown ‘offered to, and denlined, 
orderliness of his court, his enlig’ 
berali wality, and love of literary society, a 
ea intelligence of death of 

consudes treaty with France; House of 
Lords reconstituted; attacka on his autho- 
rity ree the commons; 
men 


635, 636; brutal treatment of his reap 
the ene Of hie moter ne re, BOL, 

e re ? 
Mey eoveenoe OF itenat IU 


Cromwell Henry, governor of 
inted his gucosesor 


Geo turs view of castle ‘ iv, 2 

Crooked Billet, akirmish at, iti. 599, 

Crosby Place, Bishopsgate, 1. 642, and note. 

Crosby, Brass, perhaps ad ili, 488-491, 

Cross, thetrue, sti ns with the Saracens 

as to the surrender of, {. 304, 305: Saladin’s 
reply to Richard's demand for, 

Crown, checks upon the authority of the, f. 
710, note; sett ement of the, on accession 
of Henry’ VITI., 711, 712; Po ae of power 
of the, on suppression o of if. 
236-238; attempt of Colonel Blood to steal 
the, 681, and note. 

Crown Point, capture of fort of, iif. 629, 530. 

Croxton, Abbot of, i. 338, 339. 

Oroyland, in Isle ‘of Ely, haunted by evil 
spirits, i. 194, and note 

pda battle of, i. 145. 

es, the, commencement of, i, 215; 

* "agreement bet between Henry ITI. and Philip 
to join, 285; levies and extor- 

tions of the former from his subjects and 
the Jews rd 4b., 286; account of, under 
Coeur de Lion and Philip of France, 204- 
309; remarks on. 360; expedition of Ed- 
ward I. in the last, 400-403; nature of the, 
in the 13th Coney, , 496, 49 97. 

Crusaders, ~ morals of the, i. 249, 299, 305; 
ferocities of, 305. 

sai ve Palace. See Exhibition, and Syden- 


Cu or Caw, King of Strathclyde, {. 143. 
Cudialory, attack on, iil. 678, 679; battle of, 


Cudworth, Dr. Ralph, ii. 788. : 
Cuesta, Spanish general, iv. 265, 266. 
Cute, secretary of f Earl of Essex, fi, 193, 


Culdees, or priests of Iona, i. 150; aid in the 
conversion of Northumberland, 153; their 
disputes with Romish 2 154 : aooount 
Pr the 672; if. Pier ery 


Calan, King of 
cs Jo. @ secret partizan of 
ca a ii. Sa 


eee wen a eh ei of, with 
is beheaded, 


| homage re ee 30 3h, ‘ best 
an or, () : ~ 
Kings of, by the oe a 22; ravaged by 
Bruce, 441. (See Cumbria.) 
Cumberland, William us, Duke of, 
son of George IT., ili. 235; accompanies hia 
father to the Continent and with him 
battle of Dettingen, 259-261; takes com- 
mand of the armies in Flanders; is 


by Marshal Saxe at ree ake ce 268- 
ves from cess ae ea 


feated b: 
270; 


es 

ction; honours heaped 

Hamnent, B04-S1a: is di 
command of armies 
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oC filer onl pg Sr 
cn tie wiki gga edhy Set 


His hie oa Be seu oy eres on the Contin- 
with y, SET, note; 
ore supose at 
uke dies, f brother of George 
oaths oe vasislage of, to Edward 
Cum 
ad and Attain i qoeion of, Ed- 


ety eng keg 


et Ee 
land, Te Hirata also Cumberland sent 


Canalen reaniana of King Tau t & 
grandson of King Lear, 1 
Oun , Allan, life and writings of, iv. 
466, 467. 
Cunobelinus, father of Caractacus and To- 
umnus, 1. 29. 
OCurle. See Naue, 
Coewnay, prema: of the, in re of 
Henry V da Edward VI., il. te 


form of the, in reign of William LIL 
381 ; of er gd of the, iv. 355; i, i, 


tive measures regard- 
ing, 376, 


ee Bobert, aap of Henry VII. on 
‘Barl, of pounolls § Y ae 


Curtis, Oaptain, iil? ees at siege of |. 
Gibraltar, iii aot 
Curwen, he J. Shristian, his remarks in 
parliament on tithes iv, 421. 
Custine, Gen , 1, 
Customs of the ein d See Manners. 


Cuthbert, St., tomb of, at Lindisfarne, i. 153, 


note. 
Cutta, Lord, his bravery at battle of Blen- 
ci Pleo 17 
yn of Wessex, 
Tash, murds rer of Cynewulf, King of 


matt King of Mercia, i. 162. 
C nquest of, by Richard Cosur de 
zion, Pr , 303, and notes; bestowed on 


L ign 
of ke : Gaatenen, OS 228, 229. 


D. 


D'Aché, Count, naval engagements between, 
and Pococ. 
Dacre, Lord, Hany Vii 8 age nt in bis in- 
Teonasd By: Fupellion on behalf of 
titions on behalf of 
Queen Caro 


Dacres, James Bichasd, captain of the Gu- 
prare a te, iv. 
r ae Rome to James 


iin ii. 736, 737. 
See Photography. 


Bifgaise Bon Jas n, Spanish commander, 
i it aT > asastatoe of the Irish insur- 


pituse, ‘Genel Sir Charles, iv. 493. 
esp a military on r, li. 398, note. 


the, 
D'Alembert, said to io havo been the son of 

Bolingbroke, iif 
pai Caste a with the regalia, sur- 


de the Covenanters, ili. 457. 
territory of the Scots in 
pee - 
Dalrymple Lord Stair. See Stair. 


Dalrymple, roa peen iii. 466, 4H. 
Durrapla 4 ta 
ple, ew, Iv. 
Dalton, General, iti. 766-769. 
eral, his f 


Dan 
by, W: m, British painter, iv. 475. 
Dancing, styles of, iu reign of Elizabeth, it. 


“Danegeld,” the, a tax paid to purchase 
freedom from the ravages of the i, 
tr Hise Wins as Oo 
queror, 902, 203, 


INDEX. 
Denese. or Dane-law, the terri in east 
of Englan ed to the Danes by treaty 
and Guthrun, i. 88; inha- 


bitanta of, join their countrymen against 


Alfred rebellion of, bags 

wald, 97 ; ite ‘nel submission to Edward, 
98; tranquillity of, previous to Ethelred’s 

accession, 105; e of, join Sweyn, 109; 

its support of t on cause at the 

Normans, 187. 


first invasion by the, in reign of me 
Danes 1.78; land in the Isle of She 


bury, ibe: origin and character of; their 
name & general term for the inhabitants 
of the shores of the Baltic; their love of 
the sea; ships, valour, manners, 
arms, &., 82-84, and notes, thelr perfidious 
character, &; their settlements in 
land at the accession of Alfred, ib., 85; 
ecb Sacer oan of, with Alfred at Wilton, 85; 
ude treaty with him, ib.; ravages of, 
in a Lincolnshire, and under Halfden the 
rth of land and in Scotland, 7b.; 
red at sea, and again on: 
conclude a brie with him, 7b.; their per- 
fidy, 86; ras oss of their shi ps; are be- 
sieged by A Ifred in Exeter, and forced to 
capitulate, ib.; surprise Alfred at Ohippen. 
ham and compel him to take refuge The 
Tale of Athelney, a rte defeat under 
Hubba in Devo: rwards 
routed by Alfred in Bie Nettie of Ethan- 
dune, 87; under Guthrun conclude treaty 
with Alfred, and have a portion of Eng- 
land assigned to them for territory, 88, 89; 
bands of, still continue to invade ‘ngland, 
but in 885 are re with great loss, be- 
fore Rochester, 89; in consequence of their 
siege of Paris, leave England unmolested 
for some years, but again invade it in 893, 
while another division under Hasting 
enters the Thames with eighty ships, 90; 
various fortunes of the parties in the con- 
test between, and Alfred, till the departure 
of Hasting, 90-93; sileaed severity of Al- 


fred to some, choose Ethelwald 
king ing opposition to wiagues 97; conclude 
treaty with the latter, 98; victories of Ed- 


ward and his sistor Ethelfleda over, 1b.; 

their defeat by Athelstane, ib.; their war 
under Anlaf with Edmund Atheling, 99; 

their wars with King Edred, ib., 100; their 
submission fo Raga i. their ravages in 
reign of Ethe. 105, ; massacre of, 
106, 107; fresh le py wi England by, 
107-109: sovereignty of, sore: land under 
Swe , Canute, old, and Hardicanute, 
109-116, and notes: their intemperate ha- 
bits, 116; eg’ condition in England at the 
accession of Edward the Confessor, 117; 

their invasions of Scotland, 143 145; their 
invasions of Ireland, 147; su superstitions in- 
troduced hy, into England, 58, and note ; 
their alliance with the Saxo ns against the 
Normans, 187, 188; threate invasion 
by, in reign of f William the Conqueror, 


Dangerfi eld, art information of alleged 
Meal-tub Plot, ii. 701; trial and sentence 
of for libel; dies of a blow from @ cane, 


Danton, French revolutionary leader, iii. 
839, a, 843, 847, and note ; influence of, in 


nati assembly ; wholesale butcheries 
by the mob, 
iv. 18-24; is he 


4 his sare per ae y 
otined, 66 ; portrai 0 
Darby, Ad miral, relieves Gibraltar, ili, 629 
prevents eet gh on Engligh coast, 640 
D’Arco, General, iii. 
Dare of Taunton, shot by Fletcher of Sal- 


toun, ii. 
Darien Scheme, the, iii. 32, 33, 36, 50, 51, 57- 


Darnley, Henry Stuart, Lord, his relation- 
Fen oe to, and proposed as 100, 101; ~~ 


& husband 
for a of Boate 1 l Elizabeth’ 8 objec- 
tions to the m t,, 102: his quarrel with 
_— of big 102; is united to Mary, 103, 


un character: conse- 
fs alienation of the queen's affections 
rar ple Are note; his hatred of Riz- 
tion in his murder, 106- 
ok ae reconciled to Mary, 110; 
itis apparent christening of his so 
James VI, 11; his enmity to the Harlot 
OTay, 90.; ’ 
112; aad comboepilite che: 
acter ; his erences, Mary's 
reply thereto, : his indifference on 
hearing of the 


DEMERARA 


Pemall-pox at t G , i. 116; 
Sern hace a 
in the Kirk-a-Ficid, 


oe i Ms Iotiged fn muniered, ¢b., 117, 


note 
Deranoe Lord, favourite of Duke of 
ii. 707; destro T , 
n ty ork, a ys works st Tang angier, 


Dartmouth, Earl of, colonial pagans iil. 
508, er ies 539, and note 

Darwin, Dr. Erasmus, British 

Das ae Wa 105. 


Dashwood, iif. 436-439. 
Dey a Lord, defeats the Oornish insur- 
gonts, 
Daulon, 3 ee ointed uire to the 
Son of Orl: leans. 1, 590 os 
rg father oa gon, i, imperial gene- 
rals, iii, 


199, 347, 349, 
7 history and 


Davenant, 8 Hliam, ii. 
works of, 74 7 ritiam, 
Da King 0 cotland, i. 283; Betis 
ores gino oittac ieee 
e8 
worsted in the battle a liningnoe fe bd; 
concludes a trea 
a6 238; is besi inn 
inche ater e) 
tootiand, ib conden the order of knight 


= oUarllslo, ray he OMT toe al 


3, 
wise government of; ar nao and char. 
acter; bonefactions to the church, 
344, 345, and note; his ens of 
commerce, $31. 
David II., King of Scotland, married_w 
prince to Joan sister of Edward IIr 
conveyed to France with his wife, tet 
returns to nd, 460; invades England 
and is taken prisoner, 468; returns to 
Scotland, 474. 
David, younger brother of William the Lion, 


David, hrother of Prince Llewellyn, 1. 407-410. 
David, eT eon da, son of ace IT., 4. 415. 
Daria ort Bt., 676, 696. 
d, French ren r, iv. 
pee Mary, 
Davidowich, im pial general, hag 0, 91. 
Davidson, Scottish reformer, ii 
Davis, Sir John, his voy rc in searel of the 
north-west passage, fi 
Davison, Secre Wiliam, ne arti are 
ance between 
Orange, ii. 158; 


death-warrant to lion presents ‘Guee nha 
of, and Walsingham, to Sir Amyas baer 
; his subsequent proc , 1b., 176: 
the a “ae ary’'s death thown on; 
to the Tower and reduced to 
poverty, ce 180; the Kar] of Essex ineffec- 
rie nterposes his good offices on behalf 
0 


Davoust, Marshal, French general, iv. 235, 


Davy, Sir Humphrey, oo chemist, &o.; 
portrait of, iv. 454, 455, 
at Rug, reveals plot against William 
~e R , Dutch admiral, ii. 583, 674-676, 


De erm Dutch admiral, tv 
De Witt, Dutch statesman, ii. Oe 681-683, 


eer ant itp 


hg een the, in ecclesiastical archi- 


pattie of iv. 99, 
Doog, t Sir Hawand, | member of the Long 


ig of "th “Patth, titl ferred 
e 6 con on 
Henry VIII. by Leo X., 1, 759; if. 207, and 


General, iv. 59. 
Defoe, poco sesl to be the author of 
the onymous memorial 
handed’ 6 to o Bpeakar “Harley, iii, 73, and 
note; his description of the common 
his literary 


mt of {. 70, 71, 161. 
if, 794. 


ph, ili, 21, 22. 
Discus icmp ke @, fil. B58, 561-568. 


DENHAM 
ecing rote John, n, Eile poet, ii, 794, 


pee ae as afterwards Lord, defender of 
Veen’ Cartan Ve v. 363, 364; HO Bole 


ot relating to oaths ; portrait 
thed by Canute to 
Dent Lvs We y ute to Hardi- 


canute, { (see Danes) ; voyage of James 

VI. to, if. 602; folled io we jemptonSwedian | - 

crown, ili. 64; subsidy by George IT. to, 239, 

and note; tragic pod Aad ne 

queen of, sister of rge IIT, 

invades Sweden, 763, 764; Bri 
against; 


n, 623, 
Senor t cin & of, iv. 304. 
Dennle. a nel, iv. 569; killed at Jellala- 


Denny ae peed aa Henry 
pew et I, his roaching end, 
Derby, 


i, 848. 
Mt the pretender at, lil, 205; 
consternation thereby occasioned at Lon- 


Derby, Earl of, formerly Lord Stanley; his 
amendment on Irish tithe bill negatived, 
iv. 588; condemns government proceedings 
in relation to Greece, 637; succeeds 

Russell as premier; portrait of, 656 
is defeated'on the budget and resigns, 663, 


again becomes premier, 769. 
Derebam, Franols, Be alleged criminal inti- 
mucy with Catherine Howard, i. 820-824. 


Dermond MacMurrogh, leh of Leinster ; 
his abduction of Shaler i. 270; his 
t on Treland and de by Henry 
surrender of Wexford to, and his 
Ailes nthe Papua adventurers 71: their 
cursion into the territory of Ossory; 
his ferocity, 4., 272; his treaty with 
erick 0' Connor, 972: marries his da ater 
Eva to the Earl of Pembroke, 273; i proseeas 
of his arms and those of his ies, ib 
King Roderiok’s savage revenge on, ib., 
a74 his death, 274. 
Dervorgilla, wife of gear eee i, 270. 
Derweutwater, Earl of paign of, and 
Forster in north of England Le 1715, ili, 
173-176; tried and executed, 18 
ey French h general, iv. 112, ate. 
vernment schools of, iv. 835. 
Daunond, southern division of Munster, i. 


Deatnond, powerful Irish family, i. 763, and 


note, 
Desmond, Earl of, Irish rebol, ii. 160. 
cn C , French revolutionist, 


Deapard, Colonel Edward Marcus, his con- 
ap y against government, iv. 193. 

Deapencer, mle. See Dashwood, 

Despeneer, Hugh, and his father, favourites 
of Edward If, i. 444-448. 

Bee eoenil, M., iii, 777, 778; is guillotined, 


Desroches, William, commander of the Bre- 
ton bet for Prince Arthur, i. 324 

D'Esse d'Espanviliers, commander of the 
a3 Danae atone in Scotland, ii. 16, 

D'Estaing, Count, French admiral, iii, 601- 
603, 607, 608. 


Destouches, M., French commander, fii. 631. 

Dettingen, 1, batile of, lii 260, 261 

D’Etrée, Marshal, iii. 346, 347, 

Dovicotta, fort of, iif, 679, 696. (See India.) 

Devereux, Walter, brother of Earl] of Essex, 

Devil’s Oave, pee {. 143, 

Devizes, castle of, i. 239. 

ae Had piesa oe senay, asl of, aren 

"s ty to er favour, 

51, and note: committed to the Tower as 
an accomplice of Sir Thomas Wyatt, i 
is liberated after Mary's eee” 
sbaceeprd os of aoe ti ee 


ios ee azons, a avi 

ibe paredone of Aled: ie tad ie 

@ operations 0 n, e 

Danes 91, William the Conqueror’s 

cempeten in in, ise: inacrzection Lt poopie 

of, in relgn of Exdwa 

fected Jacobite ta Ineeirestion ta ii 

Devonshire, Duke of, short premiership of, 


il 
Dhoondia Waugh, Mahratta chieftain, iv. 


ett tome oat om site site of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
discovery of altar of, 152, 


Dic, the, the, apn sumeement of the 
ara Chas ae rts of iv. 824. 


406. 
De ation =, Dropeneten of Britain, i. 31. 


apenas 
bitants 


INDEX. 


Diebitach, General Count, Russian - 
See I en 1, 18 187 
amo 
ie the Normans, 377, a8 (See Cook- 


oie ay John, governor of the Tower, i. 
‘at rar} oo of the pomanirenone 


pted b: 

d note; smuggles himee into H 
negotiations with the governor, 622; 
oP icity a seizure of his Hos 


Disb ; ad ral ili fi0, 65, 636 
iy, 
pie Ad hn. See B ber of parliament 
ir y, men) rT. ni’ 
aces, of Charles I. 3% Y abandione 
pit 2 and far ‘the king, 412. 


ton, John, one of the murderers of the 
» young prinooe in the Tower, i. 646. 
ep neral, Jacobite fatriguar: iii, 212. 
Dingley, . Mr., arival candidate to Wilkes, iii. 


Diodores Siculus, his account of the ancient 
Britons, i. 6-8; of the erukle, 49, 51; of 
their human sacrifices 

Directory, the, formed in aie, iv. 81-84; 
revolu ion in the go bh ae of the, 99; 
100; overthrow of the, 11 

Discipline, First and eat Mocks of, in 
Scottish church, i. 232, 233. 

Dispensations, Pai abuses occasioned by, 


D'Israeli, Mr., his unsuccessful motions for 
relief of the é agricultural intavest: iv. 625, 
626, 634, 63 his resolutions on 
the budget a 1851 negatived : portrait of, 


652, 653; his bu as chancellor of the 
exchequer under Lord Derby, 663; his an- 


imadversions on our relations with France, 
664, 665; writings of, ric 

Disruption, the, in Scottish church. See 
Church. 

Dissenters, or Nonconformiasts, rise and his- 
tory of the Protestant, in England, ii. 224- 
227 ; toleration granted to, by James IT. 
on ‘his accession, 7/21; eject toleration 

granted by the king, 737 ; 3 su ia ort cause 
of of tho bishops against James post — 
note; the ‘Schism Act” directed 
iil. 161, 162; excesses of the mob poe ab 
169; bill for reliof of, introduced at Revo- 
lution, 360; failure of project for effectin 
an accommodation between, and Church o 
England, 360-362; removal of disabilities 
attaching to, 365: ineffectual endeavour 
of, to obtain repeal of test and corporation 
nota, 793 ; progress of, in freeing themselves 
from various restrictions during latter half 
of eighteenth century, iv. 128-131; history of 
Methodism and stergd sects, 132-1 138; Lord 
Sidmouth’s restrictive bill rding, se 
420, 421; a more favourable bill 1 introduced 
and carried by Lord Castlereagh, 421, 422 ; 
repeal of the penalties imposed on Unita- 
rians, 422; unsuccessful attempt under 
the Melbourne administration to procure 
their admission to universities of Oxford 
a ea ODT bane need bill for 
reuler oO 08 arriage b: 1 passed, 
837; increase of influence of, since 1830; 
their war with the Established church, 772- 


775; contest Dip gege diy eat voluntary prin- 
ciple maintained by, tland, 783. 
Ditchley House, Oxfordshire, view of, ii. 517. 
Dives, Sir wis, ii. 504, 510. 
Dodington, Bubb, ian politician in 
aa of nid ib 2a 235 ed of 
231,338 ) 
oT ‘ond ro 4 


vit eae r Bank, Loney ‘with Dutch off, 
Dog herty, O’, an Irish rebel, il. 436, 

dD’ 9 state adviser of Mary of Guise, ii. 
ds Leith against the Lords of the 


mn, 87-89. 
pate William, his bill for relief of the 


i. 
Doliyat Brae, conflict at, hetween the Orange 
and Riband men, iv. 641, 642. 
ote oe ee negre revolt in, il, 808:n 
n negro revolt in, 
i repubil iad vO Sree othe 


M 
arragt, i ie 
Donald ITt., Scottish king, i. 143, 


IV., 143. 
Dongld Bane, brother af Canmore, 


DRESS 
Donauworth, See eee 
Donc aon of Brien, 1. 147, 148. 
Donna, Maria de Glori ~ daughter of Dom 


deprived of h erie by the 
er 7: 
Dom M her visi 


ait di Teaotted oh Portuguese 


; her changes of ministers, 
Donnington Castle, Berkshire, ii. 838, 


Donopew, on the Irra: 
ouopew, on ts athe wail, attack and cap- 
Doom Book, i. 186, note, 190, note, 368. 


dar ul of, son of Klizabsth Wood- 
uls of, commands the lish 
rey to Guienne in reign of Henry 
formerly 


Vi II, i 

rset, Thomas e, Eari of, 

Lord Buckhurst, his ‘aslaaiai to Fotherin- 
Castle, ii. 171; his poetical works, 273, 


Dorset, peiwan Hacky ie Earl of, his abusive 
Rigcls ne, fi. 420, 491 ; account of, 
note. 


Oharles Sackville, Earl of, ii, 794. 
Dora avilliers Count, French admiral, ili. 593, 


per Hiomed, sovereign of Cabool; his 
wars with Runjeet apy he deposed b 
— arms in fe avour of his nephew, Shah 

, iv 
Douglas, Sir Winter, {. 424, 426. 
Douglas, ; ord sams. rita tate at 
le of Bannockburn, 1. 442, iS savagen 
Northumberland, rh his vi 
south of Scotland, 44 ; his cam =p 
aalend, 4b., 4653, “B. ja killed ga it 
pai 4 Loni Archibald, killed at Halidon 
Dougie, bald, Earl of commands ex- 
ag ht it nana: efeated and 
ken prisoner by the Dancin at Homildon 
Hill, i. 641, 542; is released, and joins = 
surrection y Bhrowaony, bi IV., 
en prisoner a cere qury, 544 
to serve Henry V France, B77 ace 
Charles VII., 581. 

Douglas, power of family of, 1. 656; treacher- 
ous execution of William, fifth earl of, and 
his brother, 7b.; woe eighth earl of, 
stabbed by by James I Ii., 

Douglas, Catherine, he heroic attempt to 
save life of James I., i. 

Douglas, Gavin, B, Bishop of of Dunkeld, i. 706; 
his rae ents 

ug. George, brother of Earl of 
Angus ;: his traitorous correspondence with 
Honey VIL, i, 833- , 842. 

Douglas, Lad, "Margaret kine or, tother 
of Earl of Moray, li. 122, note. 

Douglas, Wil liam, assists Queen Mary to 
escape from even, ii. 126 

Dougian William, “Laird ¢ of Lochleven, base 

ie tae the Countess of Northumberlan 


Douglas, Dr., his sermon - the coronation 
of Charles IT., i. 580, no 
oath met General ; ai commandsrundec William 


Douglas, Margaret. See Lennon, 
De passage of the, oe Wellington, iv. 


Dover, map of straite of ; view et oye 1, 19, 
20; a0; outrage of Count Eustace : his Nor. 


mans at, 120; castle of, 179, isd 387, aed 
Bon ky; ho gen 
wie, 
Downing, betrays C Colonel Okey and pre 
pie sn nal his expeditions inst 
, Sir Franc 
the % arial posseanions in the New orld; 


rica of, " ae 164; eh suncersful ex 
vodition to © and the Tagua, a; 
es one of She treasure ships of the 
Armada, 185; his letter to Se 
unnouncing the flight 
Treas Sse (60, his deaths teas 
ortuguese on, A 5 
pes haa vigation of the globe, 
e, 


Drama, in 15th cent 
and mo ty, a ores 


in reigns of 
Charles 1. il. 278, 
Charles Ti. sad James TL mi Baets 


4 ; from, 


ioe: 


862 
DRINKING CUPS 
Drinking oe ancient British, i, 10, 11, 


fs note; the island of y 
their chief seat, ais. 31, 32; eu east- 
ern origin of th religion, ; Ceosar’s 
account of the “Callie, 8; description 
of nes ths their paar ves and fountains ; 
their : their veneration 
of thovcek Oa and and the misietoe; festival of 
gathering the latter, 48, 49; orders of their 
eathood, ¢., 50; their studies and inves- 
tions, 50; 100; princely rank of some of 
re number dress and ele 
tion hart einen ant pi scnhy, 
on, eir do es anc 080 
4b., their rites and f aor: 
temples and circles, 52, 53, iy Marr their 
worship of the se t; the anguinum or 
serpent’s egg, 53, - their divinities and 
objects of worship, 
ioe at 55; sreeuletiona as to their 
origin, 55, and notes, 56; their religion 
supposed to have retreated to the north- 
ern parts of Britain; long survival of ita 
influence, 86; their qoites tical authority, 
63; allegati ons as to culture and re- 
finement derived by the Britons from the, 
64; intermixture of their religion with 
Christianit ty, 149, 180; relics of the worship 
of the, reserved in the festival of St. 
ve, ii. 267. 
Og, batile of, fi, 759. 
William, of Hawthornden, 


rummond, ire the Edinburgh 
volunteers in 1745, iti. 378, 279, and note. 
Drummond, Lord J ohn, brother of Duke of 
Perth, fii, 295, 297, 299; skirmish between, 
and Cumberland's troops at Nairn, 307; 
his regiment suffers severely in retreat 
from Culloden, 311. 
Drummond, Mr. Henry, iv. 624, 642. 
"the Anelo-Saxons, to restrain, among 
Anglo- {. 167; prevalence of a 
borierres in 18th ¢ century, iii, 258, 376, 3 
; decrease of, among the higher bat : 
ane pike temperance movement, iv. 810, 811. 
William, invades and ravages 
eB ectland ii, 144, 145; surrender of Edin- 
burgh Castle to to, 157. 


Drury, Sir Drew, intrusted along with Sir 
Amuyen k Peet with the custody of Queen 

ry, ii. 
Dryden, bara Huglish t, ti. 792 795; com- 
ia poetry wi that of Pope, iii. 


14, 5. 
Dubienka, battle of, fii. 871. 
un ae of i. lf Ne 216; homage of fes- 
val held by He a on 
righ ott chieftains to King 3 Jehn at, 329 29, Eerie 
bert Simnel crowned in, 715; narrow es- 
cape of castle of, ii. 492; Jacobite parlia- 
ment held by Juines II. at, ili. 6, 7; com- 
motions in, 667 ; matory meetings of 
the Catholics in, iv. 424, 425. 

Dubois, Abbé, agent of Duke of Orleans, 
il 185, 186 ; his communications with Stan- 
nore. regarding peace with Spain, 200; his 

aha te Achille, French revolutionist, 


aircon rs Admiral Sir John, iv. 104; his 
tion to Constantinople and Egypt, 


Ducoa, Roger, iv. 113, 114. 

Dudingston, Lieutenant, iii. 508. 
, Lord bles pe eae fourth son of Duke 

of orthumberland, 

Grey, ii. 40; is condemned for high treason, 

but reapited, 50; is afterwards executed, 


Dudley and Empson. See Empaon. 
Desting, ay? vai of, in reign of George 
Duff King of Scota, i. 144. 


a 
poet, fi. ei 


neh path for opm Durham, Lo 


INDEX. 


Pomomies General,— 
Duke of Chartres and others; subsequent 
history of, iv. 46-49; portrait of, = 
Dunbar, capture of castle of, i Mary 
ed in castle of, by Boleele ‘i 11 
and note; battle of, 580. 
punber; Bishop of Aberdeen, i. 829. 
Dunbar, William, Scottish poet, ii. 280. 


» 1, 112, 
Duncan, King of Scots, murdered by Mac- 
beth, 1. 145, 146. 


Duncan, Mlegitimate son of Malcolm Can- 
more, i. 
Admiral, his victory of Camper- 


Duncan, 

Daren bs Mr. Th the “Peopl 
noom omas, the “People’s 
Feation” presented to parliament by, iv. 

Duncrub, battle of, 1. 144. 

ay con Henry, ‘Viscount Melville. Sce 

elvi 

Dundas, Bir David, his victory on the Waal, 
iv. 77; succeeds Duke of York as comman- 

poaacniet 2 ds expedition to 
un: ral, commands e on 
the Baltic in 1855, iv. 737. 

Dundee, siege of e of, i, 425, 426; taken 
by Montrose, ii : public entry. of the 
pretender into, iii. 178, 

Dundee, Viscount. See Claverhouse. 

Dunderberg, passage of the, iii. 580. 

Dundrennan Abbey, retreats to, after 
battle of Lan de, ii, 1 

Be ae 1 of, @ leading Covenanter, 

Dunfermline, Lord. See Abercromby. 

Qunkirk, blockaded by the Dutch, during 
the expedition of the sana ish Armada, ii. 
184, 186; taken possession not by the eu 
594: sold by Charles II. to the Fre 
670, — bere delivered up to Great ‘Bri 
tain, iil 47: ; question with France re- 
garding Nematition of, ot stipulations 
epee fortifying, ronounced by England, 


Dunmail, King of Cumbria, i. 99. 
aswel Lord, governor of Virginia, iii. 


Dunnechtan, battle of, i 142. 

Dunois. See Orleans, " Bastard 0, of. 

Dunsinnane Hill, stronghold of Macbeth, i. 
148, and note. 

Dunstable, priory church of, i. a he 

Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury, i. 
of ~~ 9 interference with Edwy and vin 
100, 1 banishment and return, 101; 
oe Pe power of his party as main- 
tainers of clerical celibacy; his influence 
in the reigns of Edgar and Edward , 101- 
104; Eth crowned by; h is prophecy of of 
misery to England, 104, 105; his 
Dione cuteness the practice of eitbacy 


enon the cl ; authority of, an 
es attributed to, 157, 158; his sugges- 
Yon for rest. enneas, 167; order 


of Benedictine monks ea aay by, 359. 
Dunstanborough Castle, i. Lee Heres 
Dunwallon, last of Stra clyde, “ 143. 
Duphot, General, killed at Rome, iv. 105. 
Dupleix, governor of roa te By? 86 his wars 
| _ in India with the Englis 
| tt Moor, victory of Edward Baliol at, 


f 
Durham, colonized by the Angles under hod 
1. 70; firat nu of see of, establish 
Holy Island, 153, note; captures of, or a 
Normans, 187, 189: county of, ravaged by 
Robert Bruce, 441; town of, taken y the 


Covenanters, ii. 471. 
ppPo. pointed vernor of 
Canada, iv. 546; h — that capa- 
city; complaints Bey parliament ; 
his acta are Cae and b e returns preci- 
pitately to Eng to Eng 550, 552-554; portrait 
rt) 
| Durham Ho Loniion, view of, ii. 40. 


Durst, & vereign, ‘L 
@ witness in Popish Plot, il. 700, Durward. ei & great justiclary of Scotland, 


Dugommier, Carne general, a ae 54, 65. 
fore noted 
teen ancent ‘Alstte i. 143; 
oe of, taken py Bas nt ponbal ii. 154: 
oppose Argyle on 
3 landin Pr recstees the > gubaaaion 
of his brother rap ‘cousin, 725, 726 


Dumouriez, French re publican politician and 
generat iil 797; iv. 3 7 17; his cam- 
ign a northvead f a oe 


E. 
King of Kent, i. 78, 74, 152. 
Bute nt Fen 
Eadulf, of Hot rth 


eticlaat i 145. 
Hancrod, King of Nocthombeia, i. 79. me 
et lasceere: i, 


of London being in- 
gulfed by an, 
Eaasio, iL 146. 
East Angila, kingdom of, 1. 70, 75, 76, 84, 105. 


EDMUNDSBURY 
East a Company, the, inoorpors 
secret intrigues wi ts perio 
ment, hat ; their ealousy of ting 


and con: 
guests BS, 438, a by gore vernment to, 
Fox's and 3 Nan 
affairs of, 658-664: on airs of, 
from 1612 to 0 86, a -4 their treatmen 
of ae plaints of Meer 
Oossim against, 709: neforma in the civil 
= a ig administration * f wii go 
y Clive, 7 agreement of, w: 
_ vernment, 118; discussion of afatra affairs lc 
par: ent; pecu em 
os ona on which they are aided 
by ment; alterations in their con- 
stitution, 719-73) ; renewal of charter in 
t ae made on it, iv. 


disputes as oi certo for oes 
raadig hee an a English mode 


of merchant priva- 


Musoovy Company, ii. 631. 
Ebrane, fifth nord of  Befaln, i, are 
f cal npn { cha 
uence Oo a v, 
Li ius, & aoxen author, Ne 176, : 
Ed suovseds Kalwy, Vs i. 101; brfiuenoe of 
matey an over; s 
and distinguished y subdues 


ales, 

Cumbria, and Bootland ; his licentious 
ch ; story of his marriage to Elfrida; 

of posterity of, 101- 


SiGe Sagarsy 

is 

Riga Athi ree t Edmund 1 

no und Tron- 

side, i. 111, Batts of Hag king by the 
Saxons after th 6 battle of Has tings, 179; 
renounces the throne, earldom of Ox- 
fo on, b taro nee iti accom. 
papies William to Normand fs is Pern 


combination inst Sg 
abortive expedition to saa : 
reconciliation with Witine 106: assists to 
mediate peace batween King Malcolm and 
William Rufus, 213; taken prisoner at 
Tenchebray ; is released and pensioned by 
Henry I., 224; his connection vith Malcolm 
Canmore, who invades England on his be- 
half, 1; obtains the Scottish crown 
for Edgar, the son of Malcolm, 343. 

son of Malcolm Canmore, i. 343. 

ecote, battle of, i. 627. 
oe battle of, i. 625, and note, 526. 
tha, natural duughter of Edgar, i. 104. 

eres wife of Edwin, King of Northum- 


allind King of Northumbria, i. 74. 
Te town of, burned by the English, 
castle of, held by Lord Erskine 
Scion the Lords of the Con tion, ii 

85; Mary of Guise admitted in Galle 
88; her death there, 89; treaty of, between 
Queen Elizabeth’scommissioners and those 
of the family of Guise, 7d., Queen Mary 
led a captive into, 122 ; pele of, surren- 
dered to Elizabeth's forces, 157; Charles I. 
crowned at; areas subsequently held 
at, 421, 423 : tumulta oned by 
Charles 1 I.'s .'s attempt to onto to endonta tie the 

of the Se eae ne Nation 
Dorsnaat | Se carted at, 447’; tions 
between Hamilton and the Oovenanters 
at, 448-451; castle of, era ba § Leslie, 457; 
castle of,” obstinately. defen by Ruthven 
care the sane cn 469; taken by 
unsucceasful attempt rsd 
uring ale of ili. 172; threatened attack 
y the rebels in 1715, 174; advance of 
itander on; consternation of the in- 
hab: tanta ; oT harsh Bor a Oheries of aechiel 
and afterwards by 981; 
the Jacobites return to, . ‘lat i = 


their victory at at Prestonpans . oie a 
n, 


residence 0 
612; great reform 


anti-popish fire, 
ding at, iv. 553, Bot national gallery of 


Blinburgh Revie Re Review, the, account of, iv. 469, 


rain daughter of Earl Godwin 
ditha, daughter Confessor, i. 118, 121 


130, 1 
Baits or Githa. Bee Githa. 
Edmund the Athel: ee oe Istane; 
hia reign; his m by Leof, 1. 
Edmund Ironside, elpatet Ling Se cone 
eath of Ethelred, ‘wars 
th Canute and sudden 
bec son om ot are i 211. 


Harold, 186. 
ioe fe Siping Canterbury, 1 300, 
L 04; i rerreachod by Philp le Bel, i 
Bk, abbey off 7, ad ot 


1, Vea, 194 ia, 


EDRED 


Eadred, succeeds Edmund A 
weakness, 10.; his 
Brenig seer of Hala, 108, 

Edrio the Forester, i 
loSaxons, i. 13, 


Hdnestion, sm 
174; among the An to Ireland fo 
thelr, 175, 115: state of in England su t 
to the Con quest, 364; John Knox's scheme 
ved & 2 general gyytem of, th of, throughout Scot- 
Tore St a2 bh tes Gactionh 
16th cent d7) state Sarpy er et 

century, n Eng 

~ first half of uth progress of, 639; state 
classes in first half of 
=a 91, cara peotions in par- 
for na- 


devised Mr. 


, 1.90; his 
orles over 


mote ; 
promote; sats publications of the Society red the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 447-449; 
Lord Brougham’s two bills for national, 
mcg Lord geben Bosells jan of na- 
0! motion for appointing a 
{ater of publi 5 571; debates in par: lament 


on national; ous ties of the 
question, 11, Sie i Forer amen plan of, 
brought t f useell in 


853, 668, 669; etection state of, amonyz 

the "lower classes of Great Britain, 807, 
rogress of, since 1830, 812, 813 

Boon: the Elder, after struggles for the 
throne with his cousin Ethelwald, succeeds 
his father Alfred, i. 97, 98; his victories 
over the Danes, 8: his supremacy over 
the Welsh ri Scot 8, 1 b. 


Edward the M arin mucteeds Edgar, i. 103; 
his dip ph op Elfrida on behalf 
of her res ithe agg 8 cause supported 
by Dun rty : his perfidious murder 
by Eien a 

Edward, son of. ietaund Tronside, i. 111; 
summoned to land by Edward the Con- 


fessor to succeed him; his sudden and 
mysterious death, 126, 127, 
E:.lward the Confessor, son of Ethelred, i. 

111; affection of the English for, 112, nee 
fails in attempt to assert his’ rights 
crown after death of Canute, 114; le 
the eriaprr) 117; aid 1 afforded h him by Earl 
Godwin. , 118; marries daughter of the 
latter ; hie ‘treatment of her and of nis 
mother Emma, 118; slender authori ity Pos. 

cio 


sessed by; its CAUSES, tb., a Fas 
ae for the Normans d: ved b ro 
19, 120; rebellion of Karl Godw n againat, 


is harsh treatment of his Seeger 
fditia. 121, 122; renews his a dinpiay of of a 
tachment to the Normans, 1 eat 
tacked by Earl Godwin with an armament 
from de obliged to conclude a treaty 
with eg 123, 124; accuses Godwin of his 
brother Alfred's murder, 124; his infirmi- 
ties and superstition, 125, 126; declares hig 
intention of ap’ pointing hisnephow Edward 
the Atheling his heir, <b oe ac 
counts as to his last will, 129, 130; his death, 
130; predilection of the English for the 
lawa of, 234, 242. 
Faward I., son of Henry ITI., married when 
prince to Eleanor of Castile, i. 392; swears 
along with his father to observe the provi- 
sions of Oxford, 394; joins Leicester's part iY) 

3 e cause of the barons, 395; 
is signally defeated by Leicester and taken 

prisoner, 396, 397; escapesfrom. Leioeater’s 5 
custody, 307, 398’, takes the command of 
the royalist army military skill; en- 
gages in pattlo With Leicester’s army; 
rescues of ser c vanquishes the insur- 
Gourion, 398 his generosity to Sir ee 










eatmins 
hia ont pha treatment of the J 
reforms introduced by, id., and note, 
his scheme of reducing the She whoo ot Groat 


subjectio 
Wi 
ins on OO aie to 






fs vere checks, ron at 
cote sar of totinal ois 


brother ae ca his prudeot nee 


sures for nerning to 
sonquered country, country, pene hry on 








Edward II 


INDEX. 


patched ho: his oe as to island 
of Sicily, 4.; tions with Scotland 
relative to the 


surrender of the kingdom into his hands 
as arbiter between the tumnente: 419; 
makes a progress through Scotland and 
receives the submission of many of the 
people, 4d.; holds a parliament at Berwick 
and awards the crown to Baliol, ~ - 
homage to him for the pa Rane 
gets involved in @ war with the Prenat 
, in which the English are ultimately 
worsted, 420, 421; suppresses insurrection 
of the Welsh, 421’; insulting treatment by, 
of Baliol and theScots, who at length rouse 
themselves to assert their righte, ib., 422; 
advances to the north; captures Berwick 
with circumstances of " great cruelty, os; 
493: advances into Scotland; reduce 
Baliol and the country to submission, 423, 
424; loses dominion of ss 
the’ heroism of Wallace, ire 
er arte into Scotland, gains the "vic 
- Falkirk, and lays the country waste, but 
ia obliged to retire, 426, 427; 
eke of his len 
taxes, 
ders, 1b., 428; his operations in the Low 
Jountries, 498, 429; returns to England; 
is compelled to grant a ratification of the 
charter, 429, 430; nis Hescuacons for the 
recovery of Guienn 
rier tothe daughter of th Frorich 
431 ; renews hiscam na in Sootland: 
cr apparen reduces e country to sub- 
mission, 431-433 ; his para hieey conduct 
to Wallace, 433; "the Sco n assert 
their liberties under Robert the ruce, and 


Kdward in prepares to march against 
them, éb., id ped eg to phe ped out con- 
fers knighth on his son Prince Edward 


with much pomp, 434; orders the execu- 
tion of Bruce's brothers at Carlisle, 435; ad- 
vances from Carlisle towards the Borders 
and dies at Burgh-upon-Sands, 436; his 
, tom ib., note, 

Il, born at Caernarvon Castle, i. 
410; is a pointed re meyens by by a Mpg vet 
ing ‘his absence in F propos 
to marry him to Philippa of ser Plande is 
afflanced roe ara of Philip le 
Bel, 130, 431; A y his father pre- 
vious to his last lng against Scot- 
land, 434; reco copa a is father’s suc- 
cessor at Carli fot 437, and note; 
his facile disposition ; profusion to his 
favourite Gavesto: n and ne ect of the af- 
fairs of his Kingilom, 437, 438; marries Isa- 
bella of France, 438; his infatuation in re- 
gard to Gaveston causes an insurrection 
of of barons who her the favourite to death, 
his abo abortive expeditions against 
441; advances into Scotland 
with an tmeaee ee army and is routed at 
Bannockburn, 441-443; makes other at- 


tempts to conquer it with the same result, 


444; his prodigality to hia new favourite, 
H Despenser, and his father, excites 
anew the wrath of the barons, who rise in re- 
bellion, but are compelled to mg told id, rr 
concludes a treaty with Robert Bru 
fresh conspiracy of the Parone pat, o, 
446; es of his queen, I 

usillanimous oc Solace of Edward, lla and 

lla’s compen st; aba connection 
with Lord aeinee who invades England 
with Isabella and Prince Edward, ib., 447; 
Edward takes to flight; afterwards surren 
ders and is ap ere) te coe pratt Castle, 

: eposed by parliamen 8 

son Edward crowned in his stead, 448, 449; 
is ca ae to Horse bois and there 
crue, urdered, 44 8 suppression 
of the one of Knights soni 451. 
» affanoced ane Phi- 
lippe of of iusoaat, i. 447; 


E 
: 


in 
4ne-482: again rencws war with France, 
frirranse, including the battle of Grey | 


sath ard ops ‘ 


rb 
a pad Ae 
Edward VI. 


863 
EGRERT 


and the si of Calais, {. 64-470; concludes 
to England, 


Edward IIT,,— 


truce with Philip and returns 

a0: institutes order io * salah oY . 
; recommences war wi nebo 
one inc Princo, i 472 ; : paccaaees : of his 
n, the Black oe ie ‘vance, 479-4 

concludes with Scotland and 
France 474; ipimereg ites war with France 
tb., 473; supporte the cause of Pedro o 
Castile, 476; renews hostilities with France, 
476-478 ; conchides a treaty with ats Charles, 

: Ue ascendency of Alice 
uent evente of his en te his death: 
478-4 j ettiay of 480; resistance by, to the 
ons the Papal See, 497, and note, 


Raward the Black Prince. See Black Prince 
Kdward IV., son of Duke of York, i, 618: 
Lancastrians 


Portree of of; seine battle of Towton’ 621, 
and declared k par- 
Hament, wen, € oe marries Eliza ood- 
ville, 624, 626; quarrels with Earl of War- 
wick, who retreats to France and returns 
from thence to overthrow his government, 
625-629; takes fil ight to Holland, 630; re- 
turns to England and defeats the Lancas- 
trians at Barnet art ee 631, 632 ; 
crushes a by the victory. at gf reed 
bury, 653 633; his ungenerous treatment of 
Se hiword of Lancaster, and other 
fou iGoeds ib; his eeaitoa 4 guinst 
; his interview and 
with. Louis at P icquigny, 635-637 ; rociree 
the death of Duke of Clarence 
his 68 is duped with the Duke o of Athos: 
6 638; by Louis XI, ib., 689; his 
eath, 


Edward $0 oath of fealty taken to, by his 


uncle Richard and the nobles at York, i, 
640; falls into Richard's hands, 641; and 
is lodged in the Tower, 641, te nie chad i 
y, 643-645; his uncle Rich 
anointed bing, 645; murder of, 
brother, in the "Tower, <b., 646; coafesiona 
of Tyrrel and Dighton as to his and his 
brother's ade 736, ie an note, 
son of H ughter i. 615; ea 
a Are ter of Earl of 


mauler 
dg =n Hampton "Court, i. 809, 
and nots; intrigues of his father to get 
him married to e young Queen AS Seat, 
833-835; portrait of; succeeds to 
crown on death of his father Henry vrt: 
ii. 2; his Hterary abilities, <b; makes his 
entrance into London; overnors ap- 
pointed by his father’s will: the office of 
governor of his person, and protector of 
the realm, assumed by his ry the Ear] 
of Hertford; Edw crowned at West- 
minster ; authority assumed by Hertford, 
2-6; renewal of naar ick footland 
expedition of Somerse 12; the king’s 
zeal in promoting the wore id pre 
12-16; progress of war in Scotland; 
ceedings in lament anttaues of 
Seymour, who en deavours to gain an a 
cendency over the young king; impeach- 
ment and execution of Seymour, 16-25; 
popular, tumults throughout the country; 
ard'’s answer to the Devonshire insur- 
gents; ri at of the rebellion, 25-31; 
nee ot war in Scotland; popular odium 
ted against Somerset; overthrow of 
his government by 1 of Warwick ; 
} oie 8 sa age of oe preced. 
ng Somerset's depos peace 
France aud Scotlaud, 31-38; : prosecution 
of heretics; the king’s unw ens to 
sign warrant for execution of ‘oan of 
ent; his eager but vain cviparouvs to 
convert his sister Mary, 35-37; int: 
of Somerset; his arrest, t: = pedicel 
tion; conduct of Edward on 
di ~~ te of the thesithy he he ef 


iy ane Gre successor ; 
trate a history of aig, 


Hawes a son of Malcolm Canmore, 
Rien 


Street conspiracy, 


Edwin King of Rethumicia, i. 74, 183. 
Biwin, brother iis i, 125, 1 


ther-in-law of H ii 
William the arold, ore ae 


its nile, 
micreele eared, i, 2 story 
wives €b., 101 are) te aaa 
Edwy, brother of Edmund Ironside, 1, 111. 


‘bert, son 0 of Alohraund hs erageee with 
Bea tee ecw  e ‘mites the 
Bgxonu states of Engiant ints one sove- 


864 
EGELWIN 


a Kis 70; Danish invasion in reign 
win, Bishop of 1, 187, 188, 1 
ea Beira, soot of rede 188, 192. 
Faerie, Ono at Be 
Ngfrid, son of Oawy; his wars with the Piste 
Egmont, t, Lord, ill, $26, 897, and note, 241, 


Fremont, | i iii, 429, 438 
ri, to, under Bona- 


tion 
Frew fr, 10-10 113, 12 at achemes of 
191; British ex- 

ition te to, ae epining. Fraser, 241, 242 
Arish, treat of, iv. 123. 

Dorado, or sand of Gold, the, ii. 347. 
Hbe soverelanty of of, ceded to Bonaparte, iv. 
Elcho, tor, defeated by Montrose at Tip- 

rnuuir, ii. 
Bho. Lord, ‘a Jacobite general, iii. 307, 311. 
Eldon, Lord, le sagen repeal of test and cor- 
poration acta, iv. 
Eleanor, queen mn Henry II.; her divorce 
from Loui arriage to "Henry, i. 247, 


EL 


father; is seized and imprisoned, 277-279 
her popularity in Poictou and A aioe’ 

ing te reconciliation between, 
an Henry, Fabulous aocount of her 
revenge on Fair "Rosamond, 290; liberated 
on death of Henry IT, 291; Richard's p pro- 
vision for, 294; negotiates marriage be- 
tween her son Richard and Berengaria of 
Navarre, 301; accompanies the latter to 
Brindisi, 302: informs Richard of plots 
against him in England, 307; her negotia- 
tions between Longchamp’ and Prince 
John, 314, 315; intercedes with Richard 
for the latter, 3)"; expedition of her grand- 
son Arthur a inst, 5; effigy of, 277. 

Eleanor of Brit _ sister of Prince Arthur, 
i. 317, 318, 327, 386. 

Eleanor of ‘Provence, oO Ser of Henry III., 
i, 390; Honry’s liberality to her friends, ib. 
her unpopularity and narrow escape, 395; 
her se endeavours to assist her 
husband, 397 

Mpanied he een of Edward I , 1. 392; accom- 

er husband to the Holy "Land, |. 
; story of her sucking the pen from 
her husband's wound; effigy of, 403, and 


note, 
Eleanor, Countess of Leicester, {. 393. 
Elections, Lord Althorp’s act for preventing 
corrupt practices at, iv. 387, 388. 
Electric Telegraph, the, description of, iv. 


813, 814. 
El process of, iv 814, 836, 
f 106. 


c, Archbishop, i. to) and note, 
Elfride, her beau y and depraved characte 
story of her marriages to Athelwold Td and 
* endeavours to procure the accession 
of her son Ethelred ; supports the cause of 
the secular cl : her treacherous murder 
of Edward the yr; her influence during 
the anny of itheliva, i. 103-105, 
Higin | gery el iv. 472. 


ry of apalig ht 100, 101. 
or oe How y, King 0 Britain, i. 6. 
Elidure, Ki taint 4, 5. 
Eliot, Sir Jo 


ae patriotic rmeraber of pee 
liament in reign of Charles I. Horpdce 
$97, 406-410; his eat Hampden, 
441, 443; dies, and ed in the eng 
ungenerous ae ort the king, 463 hum 
Eliot, Thomas, obtains the great seal f 
Charlies I. from peraeaaes Littleton, ii. 


eth 5 tig 
Sr of Anne Boleyn; 
ee 8 
ht to 


—— 


INDEX. 


-—— 
from 
tin 


Queen,— 
e from the Tow am proces 
ence to Westminster, . 5, es pa 
ne waigion ts ncaas vot the pope 
re message 
to, 76; sanctions the re-establishment of 
Protestantism, but dissatisfies the ord 
zealous of that y, 77; causes the’ 
prehension and death v4f Dr. Story Story, ¢b.; Re 
answer to the address from the commons 
recommending her to pare te ik cae 8; zing 


suite proposes 
tical measures Be pln severe poten sing ec 
against rag Catholics, 78-80; concludes 
 aegreiablped rance, 80: first rise of par 
‘eel gainst Queen of Scots; intri 
of aR ar and su’ upport give reg 
by her to the reforming a 
rencod fer of mariage to by Wo o 
weden; other non TO’ 
and note; refuses a safe-con propenls 
through ‘Engl and, 91, and note; her wise 
ag epee 94; her ‘unworthy jealousies, 
; comes forward as the bulwark of 
Protestantism, 95: assists the Huguenots 
in nce, tb 96: the commons again urge 
on her the propriety of marriage. or the 
pected a of a successor, 96; severe laws 
her parliament against the Ca- 
Brot ion, and also against witchcraft, 
further support afforded the Hu- 
ink by, 97; concludes ih babs with 
queen regont of "France, 98; inter- 
view Late and Queen o Beote 18 cOn- 


suited © Mary in to her marri 
both’s ing conduct, 99, 100; hee 
Shiecae to ‘a union with Darnley, 


101, 102; her simulation with Moray and 
the abbot of Kilwinning, 103, and note, 
104; scandals against, and note; her 
continued gk dager oer iit Scotland, 105, 
and note; her alleged complicity in the 
murder of Rizzio, 109; her demeanour on 
receiving intelligence of Mary’s having 
given birth to a non, James VI, 110; acts 
as James’ godmother by proxy, ib., 111; is 
again urged by Mary and parliament’ to 
name a successor; dehates in parliament 
on the subject; Elizabeth is obliged to make 
concessions, 1il, 112, and notes; Mary's de- 
mands on, and refusal to ratify the treaty 
of Edinburgh, we obtains through Earl 
Bedford pardon from Mary for the mur- 
derera of Rizzio, ib.; her remonstrances 
with Mary in regard to the marriage with 
Bothwell, 118, note ; Boiy ares to assist the 
insurgent party , 120; mission 
of Sir Nicholas pase lh from, into 
Scotland, 124; her dissimulation and un- 
=o conduct to Mary in detaining her 
* pt soner after her arrival in England, 
126-129; he. secret understanding with 
Regent Moray; proceedings of the com- 
ned at Your and Westminster ; its re- 
sults are of no benefit to Mary, who is still 
unwarrantably detained in captivity by, 
129-135: religious commotions in France 
and the Low Countries; secret assistance 
afforded by, to the Protestants ; her matri- 
monial tiations with the Archduke 
Charles, 135-137; the Duke of Norfolk's 
emes for marrying the eer of Scots; 
Elizabeth causes hia arrest, 138-140; per- 
mite her subjects to serve as volunteers in 
the Huguenot armies, 140: seizes the money 
contained in five 8: vesseln wrecked 
on the rier err retaliation of the 


Duke of Alva, ria M4; general oo complaints 
of the French and Veta 
ce . 142; insertion of the Catholics in 
rth of England against, 142, 143; the 


i bull 6: i oxcommunicating 

1 . execution 

pasliame pnd otis Cathelion i 1467 

en ) CB, , 

4 and persecution of the 

Hiizabeth eringemapced 

the frit’ of f Baril 146, ere her 

posed in Duke of on, 
and with the Duke rag 

147, 1487 plote and 

of of trial and sen- 


1 80; 

tence of Duke of Norfolk, 180-182; Eliza- 
tion the warrant for 
; harsh treatment of 
Hari of Nor- 
; Elizabeth’s treaty 
ce of 
iW, ; her 
delivered into 
5: aasiste = 
in Bentland, and 
8 ¥, W., H 
of F noc Protes- 
Ie ey bx Holland: 187 188 renewal 

‘ ren 
Sine Pee as 
’ 
they ultimately come to nothing, g 


ELLESMERE 
bh, Queen, — 






Elizabeth, 
outies tu Leanne, 159, 160; in 
the seifoe I Honea of pices agahaat 
and execution of numerous 





Eryn al toduee 1 peel 

con ap 

wrath of James VI., 180; her explanations 
to the ch ambassador, 1 1; makes 

pre reparations for resisting the ed 

vasion see Spain, 182," 183; her spirited 

acidress to pe eroone & oo Titbury Fort, 188, 

184; rahy of “the Invincible Armada, 184- 

; Elizabeth's eaiity for the Earl of 
Kasex, ; supports the pretensions of 
Don Antonio to the pil call of Portugal, 
ib.: assiste IV. against the neue, 
on on eehserene tea 








ish’ army there, 191, 1 Stiiza notte 
interviews with Essex on his abrupt return 
to London, 192; causes him to be arrested 
and imprisoned for several months, ib., 193; 
Essex's insurrection; his surrender, 

and aonitenoe. 193-197 ; concluding events 
of Elizabeth's reign; her last purliament ; 
suppression of the Irish rebellion, 197, 198; 
De rtiality for Karl of Clancart; y, 198, 
er last illness; nominates Janice VT. 
her successor; her death, 199: religious 
history of her re 220-227; despotic wer 
wielded by, 237, 238: great progress of com 
merce and maritime enterprise durin her 
reign, 241-244; her interment in West- 
minster Ab bey, oo her persecution of the 
Puritans, 60 "(See also Mary Queen 


of Scots. ) 
ne of Alexander I. See Sibiiia, 


Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth, a hter of Earl of March, i. 541. 


geld AD ville, married toEdward IV., 
at ty of her relations; their hos- 
tility tot arwick, ib., 626; her father and 


brother beheaded by the Lancastriana, 
627; takes refuge in the sanctuary of West- 
minster, 631; her imprudent conduct after 
her hushand's death, 640; again takes re- 
Hh e in the sanctuary of Westminster, 641 ; 
is forced to deliver up the Duke of York, 
: enters into project for marrying her 
dauightor Elizabeth to Karl of Richmond, 
; her unnatural conduct in favourin 
the’ proposed m. e of Elizabeth an 
Richard, 648, 649; allowance made her by 
Henry VIL, 712 - arrested as & eigenen] 
iD the Lambert Simnel plot, 714; ee ee 
co uatry her to James ITI. d, 


726. 
Elizabeth, __ Pee of pave IV., 
aftisnoed to th Fei gg og ar ro 
or caasying er 0 . 
ay 646: acheme of Richard IIT. in re- 
; confined in manor-house 
of ee abot utton, 708; married to Henry 
II., 710-712; crowned at Westminster, 


Elizabeth of Luxemburg, i. 582 
Elizabeth, Princess, are oe of James I, 
Hes Broder! ied fo ta gon ih ber ii. 
ob refuge wi 
Pabeed and children in H 358 ; im 
plore the cannanee of the states of Hol- 
d, and of her brother Charles, on her 
husband’s death, 436, 437. 
— Prinoess, daughter of Charlies I., 


Elizabeth, Czarina of Russia, ill. 242, 838, 
Hilseheth, Prin cous, sister of Louis XVI, iii. 
wii et bea h, bere, i. 10; la gullotined, 66. 

mearied 60 Petcs Homburg, iv. 
Kila, or the Saxon, 1. 62, note; founds 


vtiagtom of ge 70, 73. 


oo — 


attacks 
io 
mien tony 


“pardon, #1 S58; sine main which cre 


giren to Bacon, 
Tne dnd font ee 


ELLIOT 


Gen afterwards Lord Heathfield; 
“hia hero a successful defence of Gibral- 


ter; portratt 0 of, iii. 
Elliot, Sir Gilbert, iff, 742; bis mismanage- 
wie overnor of vy. 8B. 
elbore, ili. 476, 435, 450 , 665. 
ae Me. peers citadel of Ste iii, 710; 
murdered b Meer Oossim, 711. 
Elphinstone, the Hon. Mountstuart, iv. 566. 
Elphinstone, Major-general, commander in 
fghanistan ; th 8, displayed by, iv. 
873-875; his death, 579, 
Elsinore, view of town of, iv. 243. 
Elwes, lieutenant of the ict ii, 328, 333, 


Ely, treachery of monks of, 1. 194; fortified 
corny of Hereward in isle of, 192-195, and 
notes. 

Ety, Bishop of, une Gebers arrenter® i. 643. 

Elyndome, or Ellandum, battle of, 1. 79 

merle, brother of Elinor de Montfort, i. 


En migration, from Britain, in lattor part of 
century, iv. 160; scheme of employing, 
as a remeily for the redundant populati on 
of the country, 450, 451; Mr. Bulfor's 
motion for encouraging, 585, weg govern: 
ment measure for r Promoting in 
; increase of,. sin 
Emma, the ‘Flower of Noe " her 
marriage to Ethelred, i. 106; takes refuze 
with her brotherin Normandy, 109; marries 
iagr Canute, 111; ner unnatural conduct 
e children of her first marriage, 114, 
115; harsh treatment of, by her son 
Edward, 118. 
Emma, sister of the Earl of Hereford, i 193, 
197; her brave defence of Norwich Castle, 


Emmett, Robort, his rebellion, iv. 200, 201. 
Em aon and Dudley instruments of Henry 
I's rapacity, i. 735-737, 739; executed as 
cai in reign of Henry VIII, 741, and 


Encurabered Estates, Sara acts for facili- 
tating sale of, iv. 618, 628 629. 

Enghien, Louis- Antoine - Henri, Duke (7, 
eae pred and shot by order of Bonaparte, 
iv 

as > and, derivation of the name, i. 67; 

changes on coast of, 84, note; condition of, 
previous tothe Norman Conquest, 139, note; 
aspect in history of, presented by the Nor- 
man Oonquest, 190, note, 208, note; pecu- 
liarity of its constitution in regard to the 
privileges of the nobility, 400, note; pros- 
perous state of, previous to parliamentary 
wars, fi. 407, note, power of, during the 
Commonwealth, 583, note ; state of parties 
in, under rule of Cromwell, 587, note; un- 
popularity of republican principles in, pre- 
vious to the Restoration, 597, note; inju- 
rious effect of the civil wars and Restora- 
tion on the political morality of, 683, note ; 
prosperous condition of, under the Georges, 
lili, 165, Ws jgpromperity, of, in reign of 
George I note; Horace Walpole’s 
account if "Ne 1793, iv. 46, rote, 

Engraving, progress of, in latter part of 

18th century, iv. 167, 168; progress of, in 
first thirty years of present century, 476. 

Enos, Colonel, iii. 532. 

Enrique, Don, bastard brother of P the 
Cruel, i. 476. (See Pedro.) 

Entail, evila uced by law of, iv. 808 

Hocha or Eth, joint King of Scots with Grig, 


Kon, the Chevalier d’, iv. 155. 
Eorls, the, or Saxon. nobility, i. 161; their 
privileges, 
Epiphany, festival of, ii. 270. 
mporacy, 9 voted unscriptural by ai ia 
formed oe Vi, arliament, ii. 
tempts a antes I. A establish, in te bene 
land, ib., 235, 33 abolished by the 
Glasgow Pel or dese 455; ita aboli- 
tion ratified by SaaAie as king’s com- 
missioner, 460; strenuous opposition of 
Charles I. to abolition of, in his wieder 
tions with parliament and the Scota, 55 
552; abolished by parliament, 559; Charles 
roy on te ee 00 ore. 
of, dur e 6 wars, : 
established in Scotland at the Restoration, 
663; history of, in Scotland, from the 
toration to Othe e Revolution 4B) 160. finally 
abolished the if, 26, and note; hatred of 


E a Scottish, their Jacobitism, 
sire bill for relief of, iv. 1 
Erasmus, exp cog judicial murder of Sir 


Thomas 
Pirastians, the, a trite 
Eroeniwine, geen are of Essex, i. 70. 
Eric, son of Hengiast, i. 70. 
Erio, King of Norway, marries 
of Sontland, 1 415; his nepal 
with Biward ag ot a claimant for 
VoL. iV. 
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Eric, sae of a @ suitor of Queen | Ethelwulf, King, — 


mae ante iif, $18, and note, 
Erm queen of William the Lion, 1. 


348, 
Ergham, Sir Thomas, i. 561. 


ingham, battle of, i. 
Krakine of Dun, introduces the study of 


rekine, Lord, holds ‘Edinburg! h Castle 
~aglna the Lords of the Congregation, it, 
admits Mary of one into castle, 83. 

Erskine, Sir William, ili 

Erskine, Lord, cppones Lord Sidmouth's bill 
regar Se Eat 

Eshor, Wolsey’s seat, nae W807 783, and note, 

Ksopus, town of, iil. 581, 

Exsex, Saxon state, i. 70, 381, 152. 

Esscx, Henry, Earl of, , 1. 253. 

Esyex, Walter Devereux, Ear! of, unsuccess- 
ful ex tion of, to Irelan ii. 159. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, Ear of, succeeds 
Leicestor as a favourite of Queen Eliza- 
beth; portrait of, ii. 188; serves in Portu- 
guese expedition ; jealousy of the Cecils 
towards, ib., 189; marries Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s widow; his campaign in France; 
commands the land forces in expedition 
against Cacliz, 189, 190; attempta to ae 
mine him in the queen's favour; Be ag 
and roconolliatiovs of the latter with; ar 
unsuccessful rr ep against Spain; his 
altercation with Lord Burghley, 190; his 
violent quarrel with the queen; is appa- 
rently restored to favour, 191; is sent to 
Ireland to suppress the rebellion under 
Tyrone, 192; returns abruptly to London, 
ib.; his long’ imprisonment, tb., 193; raises 
an insurrection with the view of banishing 
his enemies from court, 193, 194; is tried 
and found guilty of treason; his death 
and character, 194-197, and note 

Essex, Earl of, son of Elizabeth's favourite; 
niarries daughter of Karl of Sree her 
infidelity to, and divorce from. : 
lieutenant-general of Charles 5 on his ex- 
pedition to Scotland, 458; captain-general 
of the south during the sitting of the Long 
Parliament, 491; surrenders his commis- 
sion, 493; captain-gencral of the parlia- 
Paclnpeat A army, 519, 520, 523, 524; drives 
Prince Rupert from Worcester and takes 
po ossession of the town, 524, 525; AEB 

he royalists at Edgehill, 526, 2b, B26; 1 returns 
to London, 526; encounters the king at 
Brentford, 527; against the advice of 
Hampden and "others, allows Charles to 
retreat to Kingston, ib.; takes Reading, 
ib.; rejects Hampden’s recommendation 
to besiege Oxford, ib , 528; allows Prince 
Rupert to make a sally from Oxford and 
defeat a detachment of the parliamentary 
army undcr Hampden at Chalgrove-field, 

528, 529; relieves siege of Gloucester, 531; 

defeats the Rie taco at Nowbury, ib.; his 
quarro]l with Waller; allows the king to 
escape from Oxford, 535: is cooped up by 
the royal army in Cornwall, and only makes 
his escape with the loss of his artillery, 536, 
537; his enmity to Cromwell, 538, 539; is 
obliged to resign his command to Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax, 539, 540. 

Essex, Lord, English aa in reign of 
Charles II., ii 698-700, 707; is arrested as 
one of the Rye-house conspirators, 709, 
his mysterious death in the Tower, 710, 711. 

Essex House, London, view of, ii. 193. 

Estcourt, Mr., his speech on tho Catholic 
question, iv. 406. 

Eth. See Eocha. 

Sete hattle of, i. 87 

Ethelbald, King of Mercia, 1. 77. 

Ethelbald, son of Ethelwulf, i 80, 81. 

Ethelbert, fourth King of Kent: his mar- 
riage, conversion to hristianity, and code 
of laws, i 73, 74, 150, 151. 

Ethclbert, King of Wessex, i 81. 

Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred, i. 89; her 
military skill, 

Ethelgiva, mother of Elgiva, 

Ethelnoth, ebapir gs of Canterbury, f. 115. 

Ethelred, King of Wessex, i. 81, 82 

Ethelred, son- os of Alfred, 4 89, 92, 98. 

Ethelred, son of Edgar and Elfrida, i. 103, 
104; succeeds Edward after his murder, 
104; weakness of Bs ae 105; Danish 
invasions in reign of, ib., 106; his marriage 
to Emma of No rmandy, 106; massacre of 
the Danes contrived by, 4b., 107; his exac- 
oo and Pear arto at Inst abandons 7 

ingdom e8 in Normandy, 
ne returns to Stnglands his death, iv., 


id note. 
alos smn son of Malcolm Canmore, 


Biheteald, cousin of ay ar the Elder, i. 97. 

Ethelwulf, succeeds hia father Egbert, i. 80, 
and note; his batties with the Danes: his 
pilgrimage to Rome, tb,; his son thelbald 


a LL OO LA AT IS 


and the Wessex nobili proclaim war 
against him, i. 80, 81: po Mayport y0"- 
tion of Wessex to Ethelbald, 81; des, ib; 
general imposition ¢ of tithes , 155. 
Etty, William, British painter, v. 475. 
oa the cup nL the, first withhold from 
Bele Ha ate tL 
of Champaign, estowed on, 
William the Gonndarer i. 100 t 
Hupene, Prince of Savoy, his victory over the 
Li aears iii. 18; bree Dauphiné with 
mberg and D uke of Savoy, 20; is do- 
ath by the French at oe 28; his 
victory over the Turks, 47; his victories in 
north of Italy, 76; is appointed to com- 
mand of imperial army on Upper Danuhe, 
83; his firsé meeting with Marlboro b, 
94: is left ws on the Rhine, 
marches from th hine, and oferta & 
junction with Marlborou h; the two gene- 
7 ain battle of Blenhe: m, 99-102; drives 
rench out of Bavoy, 108; his cam- 
paisa with Marlborough in Low Countries, 
1, 122; ate part in negotiations at the 
Hague, 12 7, 128; gains th seperti) 
battle of Malplaquet, 1 campaign o. 
and Marlborough on French frontier, 138: 
visits land, 142; his campal with 
Duke of ond; is thwarted in his mili- 
tary operations by English government: 
continues the war on behalf of tho allics, 
144 147; his mosting with Marshal Villars 
at Rastadt, his hari campaign aud 
death, ane artale of, 9 
Eugeniang, inhabitants ry South Munster, 
fara Whe’ P i. 362, 
Tugenius ope, 
Kugenius IV., Pope, i. 659, 660. 
Eupatoria, allied army disembark at, iv. 700; 
attack by the Russians on, 722. 
Eustace, Count of Boulogne, commotiona 
excited in England by insolence of, and his 
folluwers, i. 120, 121; heads men of Kent 
in insurrection against William the ('on- 
ucror, 183; unsuccessfully defends Ro- 
chester Custle against William Rufus, 211. 
astace son of Stephen, investiture of Nor- 
mandy granted to, 1. 235; unsuccessful at- 
tompt of his father to have him recognized 
as his successor, 246; his wrath at his 
perrigih 8 treaty with Prince Henry, 247; his 
eath, i). 
Eustatius, St , capture of falent of, iii 039, 
Kutaw, engagement at, ili. 639. 
Eva, Countess of Pembroke, i 971, 273. 
Kvans, Sir de Lacy; his proccediugs as com- 
mander of Span sh Legion, iv. 538, 539; his 
defence of himself in parliament, et takes 
part in battle of Inkermann, 712, 
Evelyn, his account of the fire of London, ii. 
770, 771; his plan for rebuilding the city, 
779: his account of the disay utenesrs of 
Charles II and his court, 77/; of the bar- 
barous sports in vogue in Lis s time, 783. 
Evesham, battle of, i. 398, 
Kvora, battle of, li 679. 
Evre, Sir Ralph, south of Scotland ravaged 
by, i. 839; is slain at Ancrum Moor, 810. 
Evreux, treacherous massacre of garrison of, 
by Prince J ohn, i. 318. 
Exchange, the Royal, founded by Sir Thomas 
Gresham ; view of first building, ii 242; 
favourite evening lounge in first half ‘of 
‘ago 625; viow of second buiiding, 


sercheauee, the, shut up by Charles IT., ii. 


Excise scheme, ferment occasioned by Wal- 

pole’s, iii. 224, 225. 

Exeter, sieges of, i, 86, 91, 92, 107, 184, 730, 

731; fi, 28, 29, 

Exeter, Duke of, oe the English 

forces in Paris, 1. 76, 577 

Exeter, a Plc san Bish oR of, iv 407; te 

intem: 6 6, and te; his 
litigatio: on with rham, 777. 

Exetor House, Derby, view of, HH 295. 

Exhibition, the Great, opened, iv. 653. 

Hemous, eth hopes Pellew, Vemseness yun 556, 
and note; ex on agains ers; 

portrait of, iv. oR sar . 

Fylau, buttle of, iv. 245, 948. 

Egre, Major-general, iv. 726. 


F. 


Factories, first act for Se 
agement of, and ribcage labour in, iv. 447; 447; 


in, 446, £0; 
ext passed in regulation 
new act for iewlatine Oa of, 
424 


picture of the condition of the 
18332, 


866 
PAGHER 
Fagher, near Dundall, signal“deteat of the 


Fairfax, ax Lord 5 Parliamentary general in the | 


ii. 613, 528, 530, 533, 534, 53 repplchostires 

ramander-in-chief of ee 5 inoniaey 

army in room of x, 539, 540; renews 
the war after the fruitless negotiations at 

Uxbridge, 543, 644; obtains the appoint- 

Lrregis of Cromwell as his leutenant general, 

$44; st outpost at Daven- 

try, i "ie | oined. Cromwell, and gains 
him the battle of Naseby, 545, 546; 
takes Leicester, and advances to the ‘west, 
546; takes Bridgewater, 547 ; Prince Rupert 
surrenders Bristol to, 550; "advances with 
Cromwell upon Oxford, 553; his negotia- 
tions as commander-in-chief "between par- 
liament and the army; refuses to execute 
the vote for disbanding the latter, 559-561; 
advances with it to Hounslow Heath, an 
marches with Cromwell into Lonion, 562, 
563; his reception of message from the 
king, 565; repulses Kentish insurgents, 
567; besieges Goring in Colchester, «b.; is 
appointed one of the commissioners for the 
trial of Charles, 571; portrait of, 540. 

Fairfax, Lady, 11. 573, ‘note, 575. 

Fairs, the great entrepotsa of traffic, in 
ancient times, ii. 244, 783; English country, 
iii. 378; London, 

Fa. e Senassie, inroads and devasta- 
tions of, tid 726. 

Falaise, castle of, i. 122, Me 381, 282. 

acne William, poet, iv. 1 

Falkirk, battle of, in 1298, i. ra 427 ; in 1746, 
iii. 300 303. 

Falkland, Lucius Carey, Lord, his friendship 
with Hampden, ii. 441; remains in Lon- 
don, aa & secret partizan of Charles L, 514, 
516; killed at Newbury; his catimablo 
character, §31, — nee 532. 


Falkland, 
Falkland slands, dispute with Epain occa- 
sioned by her seizure of the, ii. 484 487. 
rh ideeaat in ecclesiastical architecture, i. 


Fane, Sir Henry, iv. 569. 

Faneuil Hall, eos itt 468, note. 

Farmer, Anthony, ii. 7 

Farnley Wood, pci insurrection at, 
in reign of Charles II., ii 671. 

Farquhar, Goorge, dramatist, iil, 419, 

Fastolfe, Sir John, gains battle of Rouvrai, 
L is reported approach to Orleans, 
§91; retreats a battle of rates, 593. 

Fates, the, in Saxon mythology, i. 148. 

Faversham, monastery of, i. 248, and note. 

Fawkes, Guy, one of the principal conspira- 
tors in the Gunpowder Plot ; undertakes 
to fire the train, ti. 302-306; is seized on tho 
eve of the execution of his project, is 

ed to Whitehall, and afterwards tuo 

the Tower, 307; is examined under tor- 
ture, 308, 309; is tried and exccuted, 309. 

Fay, Sir Godemar du, i. 464, 465. 


Fayette, the Marquis de, his history; 
epee the American army, and takes part 
battle of the Brandywine, iii. 566; sent 


on expedition to Canula; is obli zed to 
abandon the enterprise, 597, 598, and note ; 
his narrow Spies iy at Barren Hill, 599, 600; 
challenges Lord Carlisle, 602; returns to 
France; his rocapnioe there, 603, 604; an- 
nounces @ proac of French reinforce- 
ments, 623; his tribute to Major André, 
625, note; his proceedings in Virginia, 631, 
633, 634; prominent Leeds taken by, in fur- 
th ench revolution, 769, 773, 778, 
779, 784, 787 ie disperses moh at 
Vincennes ; to the Tuileries, 832- 
; his pidene face with the mob, 837; 
, loses the favour of the ultra-revolutionists, 
838, 839, 842, 843, 846-851; takes command 
of central army, iv. 4, 5: his unsuccessful 
ca ae hig eee 
arres' es is urod and im- 
preoned by the A ir portrait of, 


_ Felix y. elected PoP 660. in opposition to 

Eugenius IV., i 6 

Felton, John, tortured and put to death for 
affixing the pope’s bull, excommunicating 
Elizabeth, to Bishop of London's palace, ii. 


145. 

Felton, John, gore ge Fe ph ars at 
Portamouth ; porulsr thusiaam on be- 
pet diane examin rin geod trial and sentence 
0 

Fencing, arto ml bgrosily ‘studied, in time of 


: CT et vengeance on Kenneth III, i. 


Fenris, the wolf, in Saxon mythology, {. 148. 

Fenwick, Sir Joh his plot illiam 
ITI, iii. 40, Aas ore ate ‘ 
Ferd of on, marries his da 

Catherine to ur, son of Howey iia - 


INDEX. 


‘erdinand of 
1p fab, afterward tacts her marriage with 
refuses to 


BS hi yon H to allow win 
ilies be mary 

738.730; oratt craftily induces Ree IIL to 

send an in the south of 


ae annexes ee te. Movers to Spain, 
ck G5 ae @ separate truce with 
ie 
Ferdinand mr “king of Spain, iii. 321, 323, 


5, 346, 

Ferdinand VII. of Spain, abdication by his 
father in his rel resigns Spanish crown 
at Bayonne, iv. released from captiv- 

my RoR rte 808 a his 


ity by Bona, 
throne, 314; 
Ferdinand I IV., ined 4 er es, iv. 228, 229, 
Ferdinand, Prince of Brunswick, iti. 347, 850; 
as victory of aiden, 354, B55. defeats 
nch at Warburg, 357; his peopel 
against the French, bod 


Fergus, early Scottish king, i. 
ck aa Presbyterian ee ii. 726; iii. 


Fer; . Dr. Adam, is refused a pass by 
ashi m for conveying royal comunis- 

sioners’ pear to congress, iii. 600, 601; his 
literary works, iv. 176. 

Ferguson, Major, iii. 622. 

Ferguson, Mr Cutler, iv. 528. 

ena de Omoa, St., capture of fort of, 

6 
i tae ore, threatened mutiny at, repressed, 


iv. 752. 

Ferozeshah, battle of, iv 607. 

Ferquhard, "Earl of Stratheurn, i. 346. 

Ferrand, Earl of Flanders, i 332, 333. 

Ferrar, Robert, Bishop of 8t. David's, Pro- 
testant martyr, ii. 60 

Ferrara, council of, i. 659, 

Festino, a fashionable entertainment in 18th 
century, iv. 152. 

Festival, sis; a aa directory for public 
worship, 

Festivale, Peer per English, ii 264 271. 

Feudal System, its alleged systematic intro- 
dese into Scotland by Malcolm Can- 
more, i. 342; destruction of, in England, 
675; nate of, in Scotland, 701, 702; decline 
of, in En land, from the time of Edward 
oo are ote: 

Feversham, Earl of, commands royalist 
army against Monmouth ; defeats him at 
Bedgomour li. 727, 728, severity of, to the 

prlnooers 731; commands army on 'Houns- 
ow Heath, 740 

Field Sports, fondness 5 the Normans for, 
i. 379, 380. (See Spor 

a Field of Cloth of Gold.” pageant of, i, 755, 


56 

Fielding, Henry, novelist, tii. 420. 

Fielding, Sir John, ili. 559, 616. 

Fielding, Commodore, iii. 620. 

Fiennes, Governor of Bristol, A 528; sur- 
renders it to Prince Rupert, 530 

sha his ‘infernal machine,” iv. 595, 


Bite eg of, ravaged by the English army, 
; Lord Clinton's attack on, repulsed, 


Fifth Monarchy Men, the, ii. 589; plots of, 
590, 591, 594 
Finch, Sir rienesee, speaker of the commons, 


fi, 385, 

Finch, Sir John, speaker of the House of 
Commons in reign of Charles I.; after- 
wards lord-keeper, fi. 406, 407, 462-467, 
473, note; escapes into France, 477; por- 
trait of, 462. 

Finchley Common, camp on. ba tie 

Finland, Swedish cam 763, 
gulf of, blockaded by jai d eee iv. 135 
ire-worship of a ancient Britons, i. 13, 

Fie vt cat tet don, ii. 675, 769-772. 
ire, great, of Lon 

Fisher, John, Bishop of Rochester, judicial 

Pilar alt Beta Wi 

ner, Captain, consp r m 
IIL., iii. 37-39. 


Fite-Arthur battioy bis 8 
tegersld, Man sure is erations to Ire- 
on i. 


vite erald, Lown 
olt in rei He eae 


Fitzgerald Tod award, iv 43: cipal 
conspirator in Irish Deailign of of 708 
102, 110, note. 


Fitegerald, Me. Mr. Vesey, iv. 397. 
Fi oT ie a ambessador from British 
court to 


Fitzherbert, Mrs., her Patina marriage with 
Prince of "Wales, iti, 746 

A elegy Bishop of London fi, 203-208. 
Fitzmorris, his expedition to Ireland, ij. 159, 


160, 
Fitz-Osbert, William, surnamed Longbeard, 
i. 318, 319, and notes. 


sans of Irish re- 


FORDE 
Be ire Roger, Earl of Hereford, 1. 


a Pant kin Uarang 1. 332, 338 


tep his expedition to Ire- 
Jand, 271, ats, te 974-276, 
kre tephen, mas, captain of the Whéte 


Fitz- bok Reginald, = leader in murder 
of Thomas & Becket, i. 265. 
Fitzwalter, Robert, i. 383. 
Fitzwalter, Lord, beheaded at Calais, i. 725. 
Vite-William, Ra one of the English 
aulventurers to i. 272-274. 
“ Five-mile Act,” the, li. 673, 
“Five Hundred, council of,” iv. 81-84. 
‘Five Acta,” the, in 1817, iv. 347, 348, 
Flambard, ph, minister of William Ru- 
fus; his rapacity and extortions, i. 212; cn 
imprisonment, by by Henry I., and esca; 
Duke Robert to invade Eng. 
fant, 222; makes terms with Henry, 224; 
his Pi sceal oy under of church revenues, 352. 
rough Head, promontory of, i. 70, 


and note, 
Flanders, invaded by the Danes, i. 90: ear!- 
of Nor- 


Tn 
mandy, revo f 

y ted 
struggles 


Philip's florian invasion of, 
ward I.’s expedition to, 428, 429: 
of the commons of, against the aristouracy; 
campaign of the Bishop of Norwich in, 
, 488; zeal of citizens of, to revenge the 

murder of Duke of Burgundy, 574; inva- 
ri of, by Duke of Gloucester, 603 

gupport given to Perkin Wane in in, 74- 
726 (see also Fiemings); project of people 
of, and Brabant for throwing off the Span- 
igh yoke; their corres) oreo. Sa with Charics 
I,, di. 414, 415; invasion of, by the Dutch 
and French, 437; campaign of the E 
in, under Commonwealt th, 592-594: com- 
Ie between Charles II. and Louis XIV. 
or bgt he ds of Sp ey 677, and note; in- 


ed by Louis , 678 ; campaigns of 
Wala Lil. and the 9 allie "in, against the 
French, iii. 17-20, 24, 30, 33, 34, 43, 46; 


campaigns of Marshal Saxe in, 2665, "968- 
270; campaign of allies a under Prince 
Charles of Lorrain , 320, 321 

FJaxman, John, distinguiahod sculptor ; por- 
trait of, iv. 472, 473 

Fleet Prigon, the, a noted place for irregular 
marriages, iii 

Fleetwood, brother-in-law of Richard Crom- 
well, ii. 595-698, 

Fleetwood, recorder of London, ii. 633. 

Fleming. outrages in England by bands of, 

i, 244; settlement of colonies of, in Eng: 
land and Scotland, 367, 368; defoat the 
French at Courtrai, 430; their power and 
wealth in the middle es, 431: alliance of 
Edward IIL. with, 458, 459, 463. encour- 
agemncnt given to, to settle in isngland, 
459, note; ‘Edward's quarrel and reconcili- 
ation with, 464; massacre of, in Lundon 
Wy bi Sala ‘adherents, 486, (See also 
a 
Fletcher, lord-advocate at trial of Argyle, ii. 


Fletcher of Saltoun, Scottish patriot, 1i. 704, 
705; takes part in Monmouth’s expedition 
to @ugland, 726; is dismissed by Mon- 
mouth, 727; joins Prince of Orange, 741. 

Fletcher, dramatist. See Beawmont. 

Fleury Mage French minister, ili. 222, 
226, oe and note. 

Flint, ans of, ig ty 409, and note. 

Flodden, battle of, i. 746-749. 
lood, Henry, Irish orator, "i 656. 

Florida, Spanish incursion sot hr ili, Pha ae 

Florida Blanca, Spanish ili. 619, 

Flower, or Branch, pat pel Branch, 

Flowerdew, John, excites insurrection in 


Floyd, Colonel, {ii. 813. 

Floyde, Edward, cruel prosecution of, ii. 357. 
Flushing, piers to the British, iv. 267 ; 

arsenal of, royed, 268. 

Foliot, Gitbeae Riscopot airterr i. ip 280. 

gies pray ahs treaty of, fi 434, and 20k; 
ee on o Bonaparte at; view of palace 
of, iv. 3 

Fe Bal ‘rattle of, a 268-270. 

es at, i. 277, note; 


Fop. 
Forbes, Danan, lord-advocate for Scotland, 
afterwards president of Court of een 
iil, 230; his zeal and ety on. on bebe 
of government in I 
277, 285; his echeme pos coaiyiat 
disaffecti lanes 


H 
pep Sent tomas ate ane 


of ment towards, 
Sir Kdward, brothér-in-la 


dramatist, 
Fort, ei, Joa dn bis ittlan camriigs 111, 698, 


FORDUN 


nde, Colo 
“HO mn 163; perishes in Aurora frigate, 


Ford, John de, Scottish historian, i. 532, 


‘orest Laws, the, i. 204, 205, and note, 356, 
“Sr revived in part by Charles 1 r 416; 
assumed eo in connection with, 
erkcedad by him, 479. 
noe el one’ HH the murderers of the 


oung 
Foro, Row tis ¢ formed ye wouem the 
Conqueror, I. 1903-205 
Forman, Dr., a Sorat: te 
Forster, Thomas agent between Henry 
VIIL. and the Boottish traitors, i. 842. 
Forster, Mr., excites insurrection in north of 
E ong with Karl Derwentwater in 
1715, iii. 172-174; imbecile conduct of, in 
e defence and surrender of Preston, 175, 
178; is conveyed to London =i condemned 
for high treason, but escapes 
Fort-A tus, taken by the Mightanlors in 
are iff 308 
,  eaataed by the Highlanders 


re 1746, 

Fort Wiliam, besiged by the Highlanders 
in 

Fort rt Mobile, U.8., captured, iv. 337, 338. 

Fortescue, Sir J ohn, lord chief-justice under 
Henry VI, i. 634. 

Forteviot, Perthshire, residence of the Pict- 
ish kings; i, 142, 143. 
orth, chain of forts, drawn by 7 ser 
between Frith of, and Frith of C yde, i. 
34; crossed by Agricola, tb.; passage of 
the, oD, the pretender’s army at Frew, iii. 


Fottue Theatre, the, if 636. 
omerelip, an ancient Irish instivution, fi. 
yaaa ay Castle, the last scene of suffer- 
y ueen of Scots, ii. 166-179. 
rents. revolutiona: atheist, iv. 59; en- 
deavours ineffectually as minister of Bona- 
parte to dissuade him from Russian cain- 
He, 205 his procedure after battlo of 
terloo 
“Toul Raid,” Ae of re of Albany, i. 653. 
‘* Four Tables,” the, fi. 
Ere Richard, Bishop ay ae i 726, 729, 


Fox, John, the rah ba tutor of the 
Duko of Norfolk, ii. 151; attends him on 
the scaffold, 153; his account of the mar- 
tyra in reign of Henry VIL, 201; ineffec- 
tually interposes on behalf of two ‘Anabap- 
tists, 227; his Bonk of Martyrs refused a 
cense by Laud, 430. 

Fox, (feorge, founder of the Quakers, ii. 749, 


Fox, Mr., British statesman, father of the 
celebrated Obarles James Fox, ill. 333-337, 
340, 345, 346; created Karon Holland, 437, 

Fox, Charles ‘Tames, second son of Lord 

Holland, ew orator and politd- 
clan, tii. Fh rie 489, 493, 510, and note, 538, 
587, 589, 604 613, 615; his motion for con- 
eluding peace with America, 628; his at- 
tacks on ministers, 642 ; hecomes Recre 
of state under the second Rockingham ad- 
ministration, 643, 644; mortifying rejection 
of his offers of peace by the hostile powors, 
645; rt t ns office on the accession of 
Lord She burno, 645, 646; his coalition 
with Lord North, 655, 65u ; becomes for- 
eign secretary under Duke of Portland, 
657; his India bills; is dismissed from 
office, 658, 659; his attacks on Pitt’s min- 
istry ; discomfiture of his party in new par- 
liament, 660-663: violent contest betwoen, 
and Pitt, in regard to the former's election 
for Westminster, 664, 665; takes active 

in prosecution of Hastings, 740, 741; 

is indiiriaay with Prince of Wales, 744: 
his animadversions on treaty with France, 
tb., 745; right of Prince of Wales to the 

rete maintained by, and his party, 
Lt se Hcl ga Wilberforce in motion 
bolition of the slave-trade 759; his 
pls on French revolution in opposition 
to those of Burke, 791, 792; introduces 
peat for repeal of test and corporation 
acts, 793; his remarks in pa liament on 
French revolution, 813, 815-822; defends 
Deere of Empresas Catherine, 856~ 
his unsuccessful motion for re real of 
penal laws nst Unitarians, : his 
remarks on Paine's Rights of Man and 
Burke's Rejlections, 861, 862; hia luke- 
warmness in re gard to Poland, 870; his 
pi ak on the King" 8 ch after execution 
of Louis XVI, iv. ae Ba motions for 
the recognition by Britain of Fren: 
republic, 38, 89; his attack on Pitt for 
loan tot German ‘emperor, 92; his expecta- 
tions from the {lIness of Geoi III, 121; 
visite France after peace jens: his 
interviews with Bonaparte, 187; oppores 


of, iil. 643. 
France, 


Francis I. of F 


INDEX. 


Fox, Charies Jam 
Pittspublicfuneral and interment in West- 


minster Abbey, iv. 224; becomes foreign 


secre under the Grenville rministry 
endeavours to n peace with France 
224-2296; his d 237 ; Pet statement on 


Catholic emancipadion in 1806, 423; portrait 


j Slmmneen Gn cone Ce. i. 84, and note; 
war between England and, 387; Henry 
T11.’3 disastrous campaigns in, 588, 390; 
plots of par le ari to expel English 
on, ae expelled from al- 
adi then Ponies in, 421; Edward 
Tir’ 8 oan Gocant 457, 458; his 
repeated wars with, 458-478; war between 
seielsoet and, in early part of Richard II.’s 

reign, 4 ; importation of romances 
ss poetry from, into England, 503, note ; 
By tical war with, in in Henry IV ’s reign, 
assistance oe y, to the Welsh 
insu ta, 547; ve" omands crown 
of, aglatheek Teint! of ss English in, in 
latter part of Henry IV.'s 1¢ign, 548-551 ; 
miserable condition of, through the con- 
teste of the Burguniians and Armagnacs ; 
campa paigns of Hon be ere pedi BIBS c Th ager 
ns of the In, under regency o 
in of Bedford, ard aflorwasce under 
Duke of York and Duke of Somerset; their 
final expulsion from all their possessions 
in, with the exception of Calais; ma par 
former English possessions in, 579-609; 
of Scottish army sont to, 653; policy “ot 
Henry VII. inre rd to war between crown 
of, and duchy of Brittany, 717-723 ; superi- 
ority of military tactics of, to those of 
apland, 723, pale wars of Henry VIII. 

, 743-746, 763, 768, 769, 837, 

Ba, ‘treaty between Scotland and, ii. 16: 
war between, and England in latter end o. 
Queen Mary’s re rein: oss of Calais thereby 
occasioned, 65-72; religious wars in, in 
loth century, 95-98, 135-137, 140; Protes- 
tunt party in, assisted by Queon Elizabeth, 
141, 142; nen matrimonial negotiations 
with, 147, 1 ; treaty between, and Eng- 

land, 1 154; rien h of England with south of, 
in early times, 238, note; religious commo- 
tions in, in early part of reign of Lows 
XIITI., 361; threatened war between, and 
England, 339, 391; Buckingham induces 
Charles to declare’ war aguinst, 392; the 
English expedition to Rochelle, 302-394 : 
peace with, 412; ce between, an 

Sweden, 413; sues for peace with Crom- 
well, 588; treaty between, and Cromwell, 
590; contingent of troops furnished to, by 
Cromwell against Spain, 592; miserable 
condition of, in end of Louis XIV 's reign, 
iii 33, 108, note, 125; skill of, in diplomacy, 
148, 149, note; aggressions of, on Britain in 
‘America, 325, and nofe, 334, 335; reprisals 
by the ha eee 335; alliance between, and 
Austria, + compact between, and Spain 
against England, 428; attack on her Weat 
India Islands, ee’ concludes peace with 
England, 433, 434, and note; correspond- 


ence opened up hcaweon: and America, 
, 697; concludes alliance with Ame- 
rica, 588, 592, naval en ments between 


ficet of, and Br itain, 592, 593; progress of 
war with En land ; ineffectual attack by 
troops of, an Spain on Gibraltar, 649 $53, 
negotiations for peace between, and 
land: preliminary articles signed, 654, 
definitive treaty of peace, 658; results at 
connection between, and Holland; medi- 
ates between Holland and Austria, 671; 
history of hostilities of, witb the English 
in India, 676-706; unworthy conduct of, 
in regard to her servants i in India, 723, note; 
hostilities carried on by, with the British 
in Indin, 731, 735-738; copnctions between, 
and the democrats in Hol land, 744; com- 
mercial treaty between, and Great Britain, 
ib., sg and note; faila to succour the 
Dutch democrats, 748, 749; revolution in, 
769-788, 800-812, 829-855 ; ‘iv. 1-12, 31-35. 
(For a detailed account of revolution and 
subsequent "an te France up to the 
present XVI, spall 
George IT. - and IV., William IV., 
oo gee also French, the.) 
Frances, Robert, causes death of Danger- 
field, ii. 723. 
Francis, Duke of Brittany, {. 717 720. 
rance, originally Count of 
Angouléme, 1. 744, 745; ascends the French 
Lert ge 751; renews s XIL.'s treaty 
enry VIII., 752; stirs 8 UP theenmi: 
pf a tcp ¢b.; is reounciled to him ol 
coneludes 8 fresh Maton with candidate wil 
is a rival but 
the ‘Archduke Chon f for ay $8 


Francis I., Emperor of Germany, 
hemes 


Franklin, Sir 
Fraser, Simon, Lord Lovat, Jacobite 
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FREDERICK 


Francia 


V4. ib, 760; seizes the English shipping 

and merchandise in ne porta, 761; his 

kingdom invaded by Earl Surrey, 763; o 

a eran with the ‘Deamont 

triotio party in Beotlnnd, 768s his Gea 
otic 8 Quarre 

with Constable Bourbon, 768, 769; proces 

the Alps into italy, 770; is taken prisoner 


by the imperial forces at Pa 
conveyed to Madrid, wh where he con coe 
ais, with Charles and is libe ue 
ed receives an rfl from 
Me 1. at Bayonne, 17 LWobey Tt Tae 
math olve is 
interviews with ow at Youl ulogne "and 


Calais, 789; conference between, and Pope 
Clement at ies, 792; concludes a 
truce with the emperor, 813’; his th ne. 
to Hootlacd and fresh rupture with Eng- 
lish 836, 837; makes a sonig, Wi 
- dies at Rambouillet, i 


eury, 
Francis II., gon of Henry IL., niet his 


fathor as King of France, ii. 82; dies, 91. 


apreriqualy 


of Lorraine, husband o 
, 270, 


Finete | IL, Emperor of Germany, succeeds 


Leo see war declared by France against, 
iv. remains neuter - last partition of 
Pol tas, 80 takes command of allied an 
in the Netherlands, 63; loan by Cireat B: 
tain to, 75, 76; treaty concluded with, 78; 
alliance between, and Russia; cam aign 
of the allied forces in Italy and Switzer- 
land, 110, 111; concludes treaty of Luné- 
ville, 119; his dominions invaded by Bona- 
varte ; is obliged to conclude treat, of 
Presburg ; renounces his elective title of 
Emperor ‘of Germany, for that of heredi- 
tary emperor of Austria, 217-219; lis 
daughter Maria Louisa married to Napo- 
eon, 


Francis John, Emperor of Austria, iv. 623. 
Francia, Sir Philip, inember of council a: ap 


pointal to at with Warren Haatings, i 
21, 728-731; his duel with Hastings, 734: 
his accusation against Sir Elijah mpey, 
741, 742; attaek on, in parliament, 746; his 
animadversions on war with Tippoo Bail "i 


Franciscans or Gray Friara, she i, 496; up- 


holders of the doctrine of the immaculave 
conception, 11 202, 203. 


Frankfort on the Main, view of, iv. 30. 
Frankfort on the Oder, battle uf, iii. 355. 
phere Benjamin, history of: is sent 4 


agent by the American colonies to London, 
rn op as Gtronville'a bill for taxing thei, 
3 445; obtains possession of letters 
from Governor Hutchineon to British go- 
vernment, and forwards them to America, 
504, 505, 507, and note; Woedderburn's in- 
vective against, in in pele council; de 
and character of, tation ad 
on by, in England, B18; is interviews 
with Lord Chatham, 520, 521; returns to 
Philadelphia, 534; chosen postmaster-gene- 
ral by cougress, 538; the reer ben of 
America originated b Le: 5, 846; Lord 
Howe's negotiations with, 553, and note; 
signs preliminaries of peace with Hingiond 
at Paris, 654, and note; carrics thro 
weary with France, 588 ; mo tee 
in Paris, 592; portrait of, 508 
John, his expeditions to the 
Polar regions, iv. 819, , 
ot 


devised by; his treacherous double deal- 
ing, ili. 90-92: adheres to the Hanoverian 
cause in 1715, 179; hie tom porid policy on 
first landin, of the of boli ee iter 1745, 
276, 277; artful conduct o and areal 
his: me to Prince Charles, eer 

after battle of Culloden, 31f; is’ tail t, 
oa trial and execution of, 318, 319; por- 


of, 319. 
Fraser, Colonel Simon, son of Lord Lovat, 


Ga 
sentelaty defeats the Americans near 
Cantetown: iil. 571; ia killed, 576. 
r, General, mortally wounded at Deog, 


Frater, Major- iailey ey ae his expe- 


dition to Egypt, i 2 
Frea, wife of Gain 


Frederick, aoe of eee protection af- 


forded by, to Luther, it. 206. 
the Count —— marrics 


rederi 
Elizabeth, daughter of James 


327; accepts the throne of Bohemia, selk 


crowned at e, 354; sym of 
English with; 1 Kewarminces of ot ha father. 


in-law inlew Jamee, tb 
Prague, and obit ies ray hie family, to 
ance furnished him by 358; con 


tinned a im, eo 
of, _ ve 


ab 
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FREDERIOK 


Frederick, Count Palatine, — 
king for his restoration, 1i, 413, 414; bis 
death, 436; fortunes of his f, 436-438 


Frederick IV., King of Denmark, tt. 64; his 


alliance with George I. against Charles 
XII. and Peter the Great, 186. 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George 
IL, arrives in land, ill, 
Augusta, of Saxe-Gotha, 281; quarrel be- 
rasa aS 
with war party ns pole, ‘ 
rejects offer b alpole 252; is reconciled 
to the court, 254, 255: his opposition to the 
Pelham administration, 322, 326; his sud- 
den death, 326, 327. 
Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, suc- 
ceeds his father Frederick William, iii. 241, 
42; overruns Silesia, 242; defeats Maria 
Theresa at Molwitz; proposed alpen, pe 
tween, and France; vain attempts of . 
land to negotiate between, and Queen of 
Hungary; concludes treaty with France, 
247, 248: treaty concluded between, and 
Maria Theresa, 256; breaks faith with Maria 
Tberesa, and invades Bohemia; is obli 
to retreat before Prince of Lorraine, 265, 
266; gains victories of Hohen-Friedberg, 
and Soor, 270; secret convention between, 
and George IT., ., 271; proposal of the 
young pretender to marry one of his sisters 
or nieces, 324; See | between, and his 
uncle George iI. 329, 330; concludes treaty 
with England, 335 ; confederacy against, 
333, 339; subsidy Surnlabel ty England; 
victories of, in Saxony, 341, 342; progress 
of his arms against the allied’ forces of 
France, Austria, Russia, and Sweden, 347, 
, 300, 7, 426-428; concludes peace 
with Russia; English subsidies withdrawn 
from, 432; progress of his arins, 433; the 
Seven Years’ War terminated by treaty of 
Hubertsburg, 435, and note; his schemes 
against Poland, 492; share taken by, in its 
dismemberment, 496-501; joins armed 
noutrality against England, 620; mediates 
between the Orange and French factions 
in Holland, 649, 671; his death, 744. 
Frederick William IL, succeeds his uncle 
Frederick the Great on throne of Prussia; 
fails to mediate with the Dutch democrats 
on behalf of his sister, the Princess of 
Orange, iif. 744; sends army to invado 
Holland; the democratic party compelled 
to submit, 747-749; his conduct in regard 
to Poland, 868 870; seizes on Thorn and 
Dantzic; additional territory in Poland 
mile over to, 1v. 49, 50; besieges and takes 
Mayence, 50, 51; leaves command of his 
army on the Rhine to Duke of Brunswick, 
62; is subsidized by Great Britain and 
Holland, 63; takes Cracow, 73; is com- 
pelled to retreat from Warsaw, ib., 74; 
ecnoludes treaty with France, 77, 78; dics, 


123. 

Frederick William III. of Prussia, son of the 
foregoing, iv. 123; invasion of his domin- 
ions by Bonaparte, 234 237, 245, 246; con- 
cludes peace of Tilsit, 247; joins Bonaparte 
at Dreslten, 296; naparte rejects his 
proposals; allies himself with Russia, 301; 
enters Paris, 311. 

Free Church, formation and progress of, iv. 
587. (Sve Church ) 

“Free Companions,” the, thelr ravazes in 
France, i. 475, 476. 

Free Trade,resolution of parliament in favour 
of, iv. 660, 661. (See Victoria ) 

T’reshold-court House, battle of, iii. 601, 602 

Fréjus, Bonaparte lands at; view of, iv. 113, 
and note. 

French, the, their partial rule in England in 
the first years of Henry IIL’s reign, i. 383- 
386; incursion into England by, and the 
eg Pita: attempt by the, a8 
vate Lng. ; language, the, generally 
spoken hy the English aristocracy up to the 
end of the 14th contury, 503, note; gallant 
defence of Leith by the, against the Lords 
of the Congregation and the English forces, 
fi 85-89. (See vba 

Frere, John Hookham, British minister at 
Madrid, iv. 257-259. 

Friars, mendicant, 1. 671, 672. 

Friedland, battle of, iv. 246. 

Friend, sir John, Jacobite conspirator, iii. 
40, 41, and notes. 

Frieslanders employed by Alfred in manning 
his fleet, i. 86, 89, - 

Frobisher, Sir Martin, celebrated naval com- 
mander in reign of Elizabeth, ii. 182, 185, 
186; his exploratory voyages, 242, 243; por- 
trait of, 182. 

Frontinus, Julius, subdues the Silures, i.31,33. 

Be loin heads Chartiat riot at Newport, 

Fuentes de Onoro, battle of, iv. 280. 

¥ulk, Earl of Anjou, i. oon 227, 229. 

Full » Colonel, iff. 738. 

Fuller, Dr. Thornas, ii. 751, 782. 


Fullerton, Mr., 


; matries 


Gantheaumo, 0, 221. 
Gardiner, Stephen, Bishop of Winchester, a 


INDEX, 


Meer Cossim 
tion in America, iv. 443, 444. 

oneral customs of the o-Saxons, i. 

is, 174; of the Scota in ancient times, li. 


Furniture, Saxon, i 164, 165, and notes, 166; 


English, in the 11th and 12th centuri 
373, 377; in 13th and 14th centuries, 504; 
under the Tudors, ii, 251, and notes; of the 
houses of London merchants in reign of 
Elizabeth, 261; improvements in, in firat 
half of 17th etait 


622. 
Futtehghur, outbreak at, iv. 753. 
Futtehpoor, Havelock’s victory at, iv. 757. 
Futty Jung, son of Shah Sujah, iv. 579; pro- 


claimed king by Akbar Khan, ib 


Fyzoola Khan, Rohilla chief, iii, 728. 


G. 


Gael, Raoul or Ralph de, Earl of Norfolk, 


i. 196-198 


Gaeta, siege of, iv. 229: view of, 230; sur- 
seg th 


to the French, 232 


Gage, General, iii. 466; supersedes Hutchin- 


s0n as governor of Massachusetts, 511, 512; 
orders encampment of troops on Boston 
Common, and fortifies Boston Neck, 514, 
615; exposed condition of his army on 
Boston Common, 519, 520; expeditions or- 
dered by, to Salom and Concord, 524, 525; 


a ; escapes massacre by | 
Fulton, Robert, first employer of steam navi- 





GEORGE 


Gates, General,— 
mandof army in North Carolina; is routed 
by Lords Cornwallis and Rawdon, iti. 622. 
Gauls, their resemblance to and connection 
with the ancient Britons, 1. 15, 17, 18, 26, 
28; Ceosar’s account of Driidiam amang, 
es 54; their intercourse with Britain, 


59-62. 

Gaultier, Abbé, an emissary of Harley iii, 
137, note, 138, 130, 144, note, 145, 156, 169. 

Gaunt, John of, Duke of Lancaster, i. 476; 
claims the throne of Castile, in right of his 
wife; commands army in France after the 
departure of the Black Prince; assumes 
the chief authority in England in last dave 
of Edward IIT. ; supports causo of Wyok- 
liffe, 477-480; suspected of aiming at 
the throne during the minority of Richard 
II., 481, 482: commands the English ficet 
against the French, 482, 483; his unpopu- 
larity with the common people, 485, and 
note, 488; his expedition to gain the crown 
of Castile; marries his daughter to the 
King of Castile, ib., 489; returns to Eng- 
i Le i hai 493; support afforded Wyck- 
iffe by A 

weer Elizabeth, iniquitous execution of, 


Guveston, Plers, favourite of Edward IT, {. 
437, 438: left by Edward regent of the king- 
dom, 438; his arrogunce and insolence; is 
appointe vernor of Ireland; his re- 
peated banishments from the realm: is 
reread the barons and put to death, 


Gay, John, poet and dramatist, iff. 416, 
Gell, Admiral, iv. 55. 
Gomme Anguinz, the, or Glain, 1. 12, nofe. 


tical festival, ii. 2 


injudicious conduct of, and the other | General sentence or the, an cocle 
11, zie, 


British generals, 526-529; is recalled, 537, | 
Gainsborough, British painter, iv. 165 
be commander of the Caledonians, 


Gallas, Count, imperial vicoroy, iti. 198. 
Galleries, Picture, iv. 832 834. 


allipoli, encampment of tho allied armics 
at, iv. 692. 


Galloway, subdued by Agricola, {. 34; alleged 


vassalage of, to Edward the Elder, 98; ori- 
ginally colonized from Ireland, 339, 340; 
an independent aneapey in former 
times, 346; reduced to subjection by Bruco, 


Galvez, Don art isla governor of Louisi- 


ana, iii, 


Galway, Ear! Nat rer in Spain, iff. 102, 


103, 105, 108, 109, 114, 115, 122; is censured 
arliament, 136. 


by 
Gainer, Admiral, iv. 243, 244. 
Game, new act for preservation of, iii. $33; 


unsuccessful attempts to modify severities 
of the laws regarding, iv. 388. 


Games. See Spores. 
Coming, preva: 


ence of, inrcign of Charles IT., 

ii. 778; in 18th century, iii. 390, 396; check 

given to, in mien of Cees TIL., 1v. 151. 
Admiral, 1v. 22 


zealous Papist, i. 815, 816; Henry VIII. 
first introduced to Catherine Howard at 
house of, 818; co-operates with Cranmer in 
her prosecution, 821, 822; sent to the Flect 
Prison, ii. 13; proceedings against, before 
the council, 15, 16; deprived of his see, 36; 
is restored on the accession of Queen Mary, 
46; is made chancellor, 48; crowns Queen 
Mary, 49; announces Queen Mary’s pro- 
sed marriage, 51,52; presides at trial of 
ohn Rogers, 59, 60; resi; the presi- 
dency of the ecclestasti commission 
court to Bonner, 60; dies, 63: his dispute 
with Cranmer regarding the authority of 
the apostolical canons, 211; portrait of, 52. 


Gardiner, Colonel, fii. 279; killed at Preston- 


pans, 284. 
Garland, trial of, ii. 656. 
Garnet, Father, a Jesuit, executed as a 


ticipator in Gunpowder Plot, 11, 309-341, 


Garter, order of the, instituted by Edward 


TIL, i. 470, 471. 


Gas, employment of, for illumination, iv. 451. 
paren (oe Sir Wi vindicates the au- 
thority of the law in sending Prince Heury 


to prison, i. 552 


Gasoony, fraudulent retention of, by Philip 


le Be See Guienne.) 


seo eae the, Westminster, ii. 352, and 
note, 

a hy Sir John, beheaded for high treason, 
Gates, General, iil. 556; takes command of 


the American ony in the north, 574; en- 
Burgoyne’s forces at Stillwater, ib., 

75; unsuccessful attempt to dislodge, 575 

576: his humanity to the British sick and 
wounded; cuta off the retreat of 0 
and obliges him t surrender; terms of 
cari on dictated by, 576-579; joins 
party against Washington, 596; takes com- 








Genlis, Madame de, iv. 100, 

Genoa, natives of, famed as archers, 1. 466; 
demonstration by British fleet againat, iv. 
65; seized by the French republicans, 98; 
united to Sardinia, 314, 340. 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, son of the Earl of 
Anjou, i. 229, and note, marries Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I., 229; his dissensions 
with his wife and father-in-law, 230, 231; 
invades Normandy; concludes a truco 
with King Stephen, 235; reduces Nor- 
mandy to subjection, 244, 245; dies, 247, 

Gooftfrey, brother of Henry IT. ; his invasion 
of Anjou and Maine repelled, i 252; citi- 
zens of Nantes choose him as their gover- 
nor, 253; his death, 7b. 

Geoffrey, third son of Honry IT, i. 253, 261, 

‘ bels, ulong with his brothers, against 
his father, 277-279; makes his submission, 

281; joins his brother Henry against their 

brother Richard, 282; his unnatural de- 

claration regarding his father, ib; again 
revolts, 263; hia conference with his father 
at Limoges; suspicious circumstances at- 

tending 1t, ib : submits to his father, 284; 

again rebels, 285; is killed at a tournament, 


tb. 

Geoffrey, natural son of Henry LI., i. 288, 
289, 313, 314. 

Geoffrey, citizen of London, 1. 319. 

Geoffrey, of Langley, i. 413. 

Geography, recent progress of; discoverics 
ond eee of new territories, iv. 


Geology, recent progress of, iv. 817, 818. 

George, the, eof the order of Knighta 
of the Garter, ii. 577, and note. 

George I., Elector of Hanover, afterwards 
King of Great Britain; refuses the hand of 
rincess, afterwards Queen Anne, ii. 717, 
18; is made commander-in-chief of the 
imperialists in war of succession, iii, 115; 
aversion of Queen Anne to, 123, 153; pro- 
ject for bringing over his son, the electoral 
prince, afterwards George II., to England 
during the queen's lifetime, 157-160; pro- 
claimed king on death of Anne, 164; the 
administration temporarily assumed by a 
council of regency; George is proclaimed 
in Scotland and Ireland ; settlement of the 
overnment, 165, 166; George arrives in 
mgland; his ministry; is crowned at West- 
minster, 16, 167; manifesto igsued by the 
tender; meeting of new parliament; 
e king’s speech; prosecution of the late 
ministry; flight of Bolingbroke; Oxford 
impeached and committed to the Tower 
167-169; commotions of the Jacobite and 
high-church party; —— appearance 
and snpopuler sy of George; plots of the 
acobites ; Pulede! invasion of 
England; the Earl of Mar raises the Stuart 
standard in the Highlands; failure of at- 
tempt to surprise Ndinburgh Castle, 169- 
ef conspiracy in west of Eng 172, 


fugitive 


of 8 ; 


incompetent conduct of Earl Mar; 


GCORGE 


Goor ge L.— 
threatened attack of Brigadier Mackintosh 
on Edinburgh; Mar advances toward Stir- 
ling, but is compelled by le to retreat 
to Perth; junction of tosh with 
Kenmure, Forster, and Derwentwater, at 
Kelso; dissensions in insurgent army ; 
their march through north of land ; 
occupation and surrender of Preston by the 
rebels; battlo of Sheriffmuir, fi, 173-177 ; 
arrival of the pretender in Scotland; he 
fails to enlist the affections of the Scots; 
winter campaign of Argyle; escape of the 
retender; Bolingbroke dismissed from 
service; execution of his adherenta in 
Britain, 178-183; the septennial bill 
extending the duration of parilaett, 183, 
84; George proceeds to the Oontinont; 
alarming state of affairs there; anxiety o. 
Duke of Orleans to conclude a treaty with 
England; negotiations between Secretary 
Stanhope and Abbé Dubois; re-appearance 
of Charies XII. as a combatant; George, 
as Elector of Hanover, joins coalition 
against Sweden, and sends a fleet to the 
Baltic; aggressions of Peter the Great on 
Denmark; indignation of English king; 
the triple alliaace concluded between Eng- 
land, France, and Hol 87; pro- 
ceedings in ‘English cabinet; meeting of 
liament; Jacobite scheme for dethron- 
ng Geonge; changes in the ministry; ac- 
quittal and libe.ation of Oxford; dissen- 
sions with Spain; quarrel between George 
I. and Prince of Wales; discussions in paz- 
lament, 187-191; preparations for war 
with Spain; expedition of Byng to the 
Mediterranoan; quadruple alliance con- 
cluded between England, France, Holland, 
and Austria; Stanhope’s ineffectual mis- 
sion to Madrid; Byng sails from Naples 
to relieve Messina; Spanish fleet defeated 
off Cape Passaro; the carr tg keep pos- 
session of Messina, 191-194; death of 
Charles XII.; Spanish plot inst Duke 
of Orleans, 194, 195; party strife in parlia- 
ment; the occasional conformity and 
schism acts repealed; bill for limiting the 
peerage; the pretender's bride arrested 
at Innspruck; he escapes himself from 
Italy tu Spain; renewed schemes on his 
behalf ; fate of expedition to Scotland, 195- 
197 ; progress of war with an co-opera- 
tion of the French and English; expedition 
of Lord Cobham to Corusia and Vigo; able 
conduct of Admiral Byng; dispute regard- 
ing Spanish ships in harbour of Messina; 
termination of siege of Messina, 197-200; 
disgrace of Cardinal Alberoni at Spanish 
court; overtures of peace by Philip; the 
war still continued by Byng and the im- 
Perialists ; termination of hostilities; Sar- 
dinia with the title of king conferred on 
Duko of Savoy, 200-202; interference of 
England and France to protect Sweden 
from. Russia and Denmark, 203; rejection 
of bill for hmiting the G, 203 205; 
the South Soa acheme, 205-209; examina- 
tion of the affairs of the com any by a 
parliamentary committee, 209, 210; Wal- 
pe male premier; treaty between Great 
ritain, Franco, and Spuin ; death of Marl- 
borough, 210-211; birth of the young 
pretender; oxtensive Jacobite plot; bill 
against Catholics and nonjurors; banish- 
ment of Bishop Atterbury; pardon of 
eae Vek ee death of Duke of Orleans, 
211-214; Goorge’s speech at opening 
of parliament; sentence on Earl of Mac- 
clesfield; Bolingbroke restored to his 
estates, 214, 215; temporary abdication of 
Philip of Spain; rupture between France 
end Spain; the latter concludes a treaty 
with the em r; treaty of Hanover be- 
twoon Great Britain, France, and Prussia, 
Revel blockaded by Sir Charles Wager, 
disastrous expedition of Hosier to the Went 
Indies; threatened continental war averted; 
death of the king, 215-218; portrait of, 166. 
Goorge II., son of eone 1, propos of the 
Whigs to bring over, when electoral prince, 
in reign of Queen Anne, to take his seat in 
House of Peers, iii. 157-160; his quarrel 
with hia father, 191; is reconciled to him, 
207, and note; takes part in a bubble com- 
pany, 208; succeeds his father as king; his 
character, 218, 219, and nofe; his queen, 
Oaroline Wilhelmina; re-appointment of 
the Walpole ministry, 219-221; fresh in- 
trigues of the Jacubi & 2al, 999 « meeting 
of parliamont; supply obtained by the king 
for payment of an troops; congress 
of Soissons; arrival of Prince of Wales in 
England; re-assembling of parliament; 
complaints against Spain ; treaty of Seville, 
224, 223; the pension hill; ascendency of 
W. 8; prosperity of the country; re- 
nowed complaints against Spain; encroach- 
mont on the sinking fund; Walpole’s cx- 


INDEX. 


George II. o 


cise scheme; popular ferment, fii. 223-225: 
marriage oess-royal to Prince o 
Orange; rival claimants for throne of Po- 
land: alliance of France and Spain against 
the Emperor Charles; meeting of British 
parliament; maintenance of Cissy tential 
act secured by Walpole; his ng ani- 
madversions on Bolingbroke dissolution 
of parliament, 225-227; Sardinia joins 
inst the emperor; 


France and Spain 

conquest of the Two Sicilies by Don Carlos; 
successes of the French on the Rhine; dis- 
cussions in parliament as to entering into 
war; the emperor obliged to come to an 
ment with France and Spain; terms 
of the treaty; threatened rupture between 
Spain and Portugal &ve: 227-229; the 
‘*gin” act; bill for relief of Quakers re- 
ected ; riots in London ; the Porteous mob 
n Edinburgh ; financ ns in par- 
liament, , 230; marriage of Prince of 
Wales; illness of the king; violent quarrel 
between, and Prince of Wales, 231-234: 
death of Queen Caroline; grief of George, 
234, 235; discussions in parliament; com- 
ints against Spain; vain endeavours of 
alpole to prevent war, 235-240; embar- 
rassed position of Walpole; preparations 
for war; difficulty of procuring sailors; 
expeditions against the Spanish colonies, 
240, 241; dissonsions in the cabinet; acces- 
sion of Frederick the Great to throne of 
Prussia; death of the Emperor Charles, 
and accession of his daughter, Maria 
Theresa, to his hereditary states; disputes 
regarding her right; Silesia overrun by 
King of Prussia; Princess Elizaboth as- 
cends Russian throne, 241, 242; motions of 
Sandys and Carteret impeaching Walpole 
rejected, 243, 246; subsidy granted Maria 
Theresa; her indomitable resolution in 
maintaining struggle with King of Prussia 
and Elector of Bavaria; conduct of Frede- 
rick; temporizing policy of English king; 
enthusiasm of the Hungarians for Maria 
Theresa; progress of the war, 246-249; dis- 
astrous attack of Admiral Vernon on Car- 
thagena, 249 251; unpopularity of Walpole; 
attacks on him in parliament; his resigna- 
tion and retirement; formation of the 
Wilmington ministry; coalition of unpoait 
political parties against the ministerial ar- 
rangements; ineffective results of the in- 
vestigation of secret®ommittee into Wal- 
pes administration; peace between Maria 
heresa and Prussia, 251-256; threatened 
bombardment of Naples by Commodore 
Martin, 257; proce ga in parliament; 
new act regulating the sale of gin, 256, 259: 
the king and Duke of Cumberland proceed 
to the Continent; progress of the war there; 
victory of Georgo and his son over the 
French at Dettingen ; ineffectual attempts 
to negotiate peace; ay concluded by 
England with Austria and Sardinia, 259- 
261; accession of the Pelham ministry; at- 
tacks on Carteret in parliameut; speech of 
Sir Robert Walpole, 261-263; rumours of 
invasion hy the pretender’s cldest son; he 
is driven back by a storm, 263-265; exploits 
of Commodore Anson; progress of Maria 
Theresa's cause; dismissal of Granville; 
formation of the ‘broad-bottomed” min- 
istry; new subsidies voted, 265-268; death 
of Elector of Bavaria; treaty between his 
son and Maria Theresa ; death of Walpole; 
campaign in Flanders ; battle of Fontenoy; 
successes of Frederick of > conven- 
tion with him signed by ere II.; pro- 
gress of the French arms, 268 271; the 
Jacobite rebellion of 1745-46, 271-326 (see 
Charles Kdward Stuart); progress of the 
war with France and Spain; negotiations 
for peace; meeting of parliament, ‘ 
intrigues in the cabinet; peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle; the pretender expelled from 
Franco, 522-324: proceedings in parliament; 
colonization of Nova Scotia and the Mos- 
quito coast ; ssive movements of the 
French, 324. , and nofes; dissensions in 
TIouse of Commons; death of Prince of 
Wales: arrangements regarding the edu- 
cation of his son, and the establishment of 
a regency; deaths of the Prince of Orange, 
tho Queen of Denmark, and Bolingbroke, 
326-328 ; renewed intri in the cabinet 
and parliament; disputes with Prussia and 
nose sree Be her quarrels a Pr 

royal family ; egrave ap 
covericn | Prince of Wales, 331, 2: op- 
position to bill for relief of the Jews; new 
game and marriage acts passed; other Eo 
ceedings in parliament; death of Mr. Pel- 
; a0 on of Duke of Newcastle to 
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with Maria Theresa; disunion of Fox and 


Pitt effected by Newcastle; Pitt’s attuck 
on ministers; Fox made secretary of state: 
opposition of the Princess-dowager of 

ales to pro match for her son; 
scandal regarding her and Karlof Bute, ifi. 
334-338 ; continued preperstias for war; 
unsuccessful expedition of Byng for the 
relief of Minorca; he is arrested, and sent 
home; ministerial intrigues; the Duke of 
Devonshire mace premier; commencement 
of the ‘‘Seven Years’ War,” 338-342: trial 


and execution of ; increased averaton 
of George to Pitt and Lord Temple; dis- 


missal of the ministry; difficulty in form- 
ing a new cabinet; re-appointment of the 
Duke of Newcaatle as A creel and of Pitt 
as secretary of state, 342-346; negotiation 
of Pitt with Spain; uns expedition 
to Rochefort; disastrous reverse sustained 
by Duke of Cumberland on the Continent; 
the “Convention of Closter-Seven;” vic- 
tories of Frederick the Uireat ; successes of 
Olive in India; diagrace of Duke of Oum- 
herland, 346-348; expeditions against St. 
Malo and Cherbourg ; successes against the 
French in America; campaigns of Frede- 
rick the Great and his British allies; addi- 
tional supplics voted by ent; threat- 
ened invasion from France prevented, 348- 
351; movements of Wolfe and the British 
troops in North Ameriéa; attack and ca 
ture of Quebec, and death of Wolfe, 351- 
354 ; successes againat the French in India; 
victory of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
and the British infantry at Minden; King 
of Prussia defeated at Frankfort ; intrigues 
in British cabinet; court-martial sentence 
on Lord George Sackville; Canada wrested 
from the French; reverses sustained 4 
Froderick the Great; the French defeate: 
at Warburg; death of Goorge II., 354- 357; 
nortrait of, b90, 
eorge III., son of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and dson of George IT; ar- 
rangements for the education and guar- 
dianship of, on the death of his father, ini. 
327, 328; Lord Waldegrave and Bishop of 
Peterborough appointed his governor and 
procentos n room of Lord Harcourt and 
ishop of Norwich, 331, and notes; results 
of his early training, 332, and note; his 
grandfather's project for ma: iB him to 
the Princess of Brunawick- Wol enblittel 
defeated by his mother, 337, 338; ascends 
throne on death of his grandfather, George 
If., 424; ministerial intrigues; power and 
influence of Lord Bute; marriage of the 
king, 424-426 ; progress of the Seven Years’ 
War; capture of Belleisle; secret alliance 
between France and Spain, 426-428 ; attack 
on the Spanish colonies urged by Pitt, who 
resigns office; coronation of the king and 
queen ; eae ant against the Havannal 
and Manilia; Spanish invasion of Dy cg 
assistance sent to the latter country, 428- 
432; alliance between Prussia and Ruasia ; 
debate on the continuance of the subsid 
to Frederick; Bute becomes premier ; gud- 
den death of Peter ITT., and elevation of the 
Empress Catherine to the throne of Russia; 
negotiations for peace with France ; treaty 
of Fontainebleau, 432-434; attacks of the 
opposition on the peace, and the Earl of 
ute; his resignation; accession of Gren- 
ville to the premiershi{ , 435-437; ferment 
occasioned by prosecution of Wilkes (see 
Wilkea), 437 ; Grenville’s proposal for 
taxing the American colonies; o ition 
of the Americans; the stamp 
442-445; Wilkes outlawed; the king’s in- 
disposition ; riot of the Spitalfields weay- 
ers; dismisaal of the Grenville, and acoes- 
sion of the ee aE ministry, 445, 446; 
ferment produced in America by the stamp 
act; debate on the subject in British = 
liament; speeches of Pitt and Grenville; 


. the stamp act repealed, 446-450; repeal of 


the cider act; discussion on general war- 
rants; formation ofthe Grafton ministry, 
450 -452; reception in America of the re- 
of the stamp act; proceedings in par- 
jament; ministerial and party intrigues; 
Townshen«'s bill for imposing new duties 
on American colonies; reconstruction of 
the Grafton ministry; inexplicable oon- 
duct of Pitt, now Earl of Ohatham, 462- 
457 ; fresh uproar occasioned in connection 
with Wilkes, and his election as member 
for Middlesex, 458-463; p: nm re- 
ard to the American colonies; combina- 
jon of the colonists to resist Townshend's 
act; oan at Boston; ora oeah 
vernment troops; association amongthe 
colontets to refrain from the 
importation of British merchandise; con- 
tinued resistance of the Bostonians, 463- 
470; the Wilkes’ agitation in London; 
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appearance of the letters of Junius; min- 
i ace comnts oe 470, 471; abeutd 
remark of the kingin his opening speech 
parliamens 472; discussions ao the house; 
rd North raised to the premiership, 472- 
476; continued agitation in regard to the 
Middlesex election and the American col- 
onies, 476-481 ; tumults at Boston between 
the townapeople and the military; with- 
drawal of the latter, 481-484 ; continued dis- 
affection of the Americans; dispute with 
reps regard tothe Falkland Islands, 
4 ; the right of publishing parlia- 
mentary debates established after somte 
.violent commotions, 487 491; attacks on 
ministers; the royal marriage bill, 491-493; 
tragical fate of Caroline Matilda, Queen of 
Denmark, sistor of the king, 493-495; re- 
volution in Swelen; policy of Catherine of 
Russia; dismemberment of Poland; ter- 
mination of the war between Russia and 
Turkey ; acquisitions of the former power ; 
apathy of Britain in regard to ition of 
Poland, 495-502; government aid furnished 
to the East India Company, 503 ; continued 
resistance of the Americans; the spirit of 
disaffection revived by the discovery of the 
overnor’s letters to the home authorities ; 
he bg 877 of tea destroyed in Boston har- 
bour, 503-506 ; debates on Amerion in Brit- 
ish parliament; Lord North's bills for re- 
moving the seat 6f government from Bos- 
ton to New Salem, and making certain al- 
torations on the constitution of Massa- 
chusotts, 506-510: bill for the settlement of 
affairs of Canada; the independence of 
America first mooted by the colonists; ex- 
citement produced by the arrival of the 
Boston port bill; zealous co-operation of 
the Virginians with the New Englanders ; 
league entered into for suspending all 
commercial intercourse with Britain, 510 
514; encampment on Boston Common, and 
fortification of Boston Nock by the govern- 
ment troops under Genoral Guage; assembly 
of Massachusetts delegates; domocratic 
zeal of the Virginians; general congress of 
tho colonists at Philadelphia, 514-516; war- 
like preparations of the Americans, 517, 
518; proceedings in parliament, 518-524; 
first blood spilt in tho American war at 
Lexington; arrival at Boston of troops 
from England under Generals Howe, Bur- 
goyne, and Clinton; military mismanage- 
ment of the British; battle of Breed's Hull, 
erroneously termed, of Bunker's Hill, 524- 
529; successes of the Americans on Lakes 
Gieorge and Champlain; their campaign in 
Canada; achievements of kon Guabos, 
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aud Arnold; unsuccessful attack on Quebec, 
529-534: Lord Dunmore’sineffectual strug- 
gle in Virginia on behalf of government, 
confederacy formed by the Americans 
under the title of the ‘‘ United Colonies of 
North America;” Washi m appointed 
commander-in-chiet ; the attention of con- 
gress directed to New York; attempt to 
seize Governor Tryon, 534 536; operations 
of the Americans under Washington ; agi- 
tation by Wilkos in London; debater in 
parliament, 536-541; tho Americans driven 
out of Canada; further reverses sustained 
by the British army at Boston, which 
owe is obliged to evacuate ; unsuccessful 
expedition of General Clinton to Carolina ; 
srocecdings of the revolutionary congress ; 
Inited States declaration of independence, 
541-548; correspondence open by the 
Am ns with France and other Euro- 
pea owers; arrival of General and 
Admiral Howe at New York ; defeat of the 
Americans on Long Island; negligence of 
Howe in allowing thom to escape to the 
mainland; repulse of the American army 
at Kipn’s ‘Bay ; inefficiency of the troops ; 
complaints of Washington, 548-552; cam- 
paign on the Hudson, 553-555; British 
auccesses on the lakes; proceedings in con- 
gress; Franklin’s mission to Paris; threat- 
ened incursions of the Indians, 555-557 : 
debates on America in parliament: plots 
to destroy the docky. at Portsmouth, 
and other ports; confessions of John the 
Painter, 507-560; renewed dehates on 
America in parliament; successful attack 
by Washington on the British at Trenton, 
0-662; campaign on the Delaware, and 
in New Jersey; counter-movements of 
Howe and ng 
Brandywine; Philadel 
sion of by the British; Washi nm en- 
camps at Valley Forge, 562-568; Carleton 
superseded by Burgoyne in command of 
rien in Canada; campaign of the latter 
in vicinity of the lakes; his movements are 
at first successful, but he is ultimately 
hemmed in by General Gates at Saratogs, 
and being disappointed in his expectations 
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of relief from Sir Henry Clinton, is obliged 
to capitulate with Gates, who ts him 
honourable terms, iii.569-579; Clinton’s suc- 
cessful cam on the Hudson, 579-582; 
proceedings in parliament; Lord North's 
acts for concilisting America ; treaty be- 
tween France and erica; measures for 
relief of Ireland; further debates on 
America; the recognition of its indepen- 
dence advocated; last public a: ce, 
and death of Lord Chatham, 582-592; war 
with France; naval operations of Admiral 
Keppel in the Channel, 592, 593; dishon- 
ourable infraction by congress of the con- 
vention of Saratoga, 593-595; sufferings of 
Washington's army at Valley Forge; party 
formed a: t in congress; abortive 
expedition of La Fayette to Canada; ex- 
cesses of Howe and his army at Philadel- 
hia; desultory warfare in its vicinity 
96-600; Lord North's proposals rojected 
by congress; evacuation of Philadelphia by 
the royal army, which retires to Now 
York, 2; arrival of the French fleet ; 
quarrels between the Americans and the 
allies; successes of the British; co-opera- 
tion between the royalists and the Indians, 
602, 603; war maintained with the French 
in West Indies; scheme of congress for 
conquest of Canada; return of the British 
commissioners, 603, 604; meeting of parlia- 
ment; trials of Admiral Keppel and Sir 
Hugh Palliser; Spain joins France against 
England; operations of their combined 
fleets in the Ohannel, 604-607; progress 
of the war in America, 607 610; piratical 
cruiso of Paul Jones off British shores, 
610, 611; procecdings in parliament; excite- 
ment occasioned fn Scotland by the act 
for the relief of Roman Catholics; riots in 
Flinburgh: the Gordon rlotain London,611- 
618 ; Rodney’s victory off Cape St. Vincent; 
extensive capture by Spain of East. and 
West Indiamen; quarrols with Holland 
and other powers regarding the system 
of ‘‘armed neutrality,” 618-620; surrender 
of Charleston to Clinton; campaign of 
Cornwallis in the south; depressed state 
of the American cause; arrival of French 
reinforcements; naval operations in West 
Indies, 620 623; plot of Benedict Arnold 
to betray American army to Clinton; 
Major André hanged as a spy by Wash- 
{ngton, 623-627; rapture with Holland; 
meeting of parliament; French attack on 
Jersey repulsed ; Admiral Darby's exploit 
in throw ng supplics into Gibraltar, 627, 
and note, -629; progress of the war in 
Amorica; mutiny in the revolutionary 
army; Arnold’s campaign in Virginia; 
Cornwallis’s operations in Carolina; hattle 
of Guildford Court-House; Cornwallis ad- 
vances into Virginia and takes up his posi- 
tion at Yorktown; he is blockaded there 
by the Americans and French, and ulti- 
mately obligod to surrender with his whole 
forces and stores; subsequent military 
operations in the south, 629-639; opera- 
tions in West Indies; attack on Minorca 
hy France and Spain; re-appcarance of 
thoir combined fleet in the Channel; Sir 
Hydo Parker's engagement with the Dutch, 
339, 640; unsuccessful attempt of Lord 
North to negotiate with Emperor Joseph ; 
re-assembly of parliament; surrender of 
Minorca; motion for cessation of hoatili- 
ties with America carried; rosignation of 
Lord North, and re-accession 0 Rocking- 
ham to the pene 640-644; discus- 
sions on parliamentary and financial re- 
form; unsuccessful attompts of Fox to 
negotiate peace; death of Rockingham ; 
Lord Shelburne hecomes premier ; brilliant 
victory of Rodney in West Indies, 644- 
647 ; overtures of peace to the ericans; 
pro of the war with France and Hol- 
nd. 648, 649; defence of Gibraltar 
General Elliot; signal failure of the F'renc 
and Spanish attack; relief of the garrison 
Me rb peepee yp lng ~ 
and pre ary es of peace; . 
tion to the latter in parliament; ioelition 
between Lord North and Mr. Fox; resig- 
ater of Lord Shelburne; the Ae 
> GIB- 
cussion on parliamentary reform; peace 
and America; Fox's 


: accession of Pitt to the premier- 
ship, : Pitt's India bill; his resig- 
nation demanded by a majority of the 

to dismiss him; 


; supre- 
his in Bet ght 
ment; of the India bill, and that 
for restoring forfeited Scottish estates 
668, 664; violent contest between ministers 
and opposition regarding the election for 
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Westminster, iil, 664, 665; dissatisfactions 

in Ireland; Pitt's measures for remores 

Fis wamie af cartianeveary cetorm: hs 
5 6 0 en orm ; 

, 668: affairs of the 

stracted condition of Hol- 

France; demands 
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ollan 
France, 668-671; Pitt's financial measures ; 
Wilberforce’s bill for amending parliamen- 


attempt to reconcile the 0: 
democrats in Holland; discussions in par- 
liament on commercial treaty with France: 
the Prince of Wales’ debts and allegei 
marriage, 744-746; continued dissensions 
in Holland; the Princess of O 
rested the democratical party; her 
brother the King of Prussia interferes on 
her behalf; Holland invaded by Prussian 
army under Duke of Brunswick; submis- - 
sion of the democrats, 746-749; discontents 
in Austrian Netherlands$ opposition to 
measures of Emperor Joseph II.; tem: 
rary accommodation effected, 749-7 2; 
proceedings in British parliament; exer- 
tions of Clarkson, Wilberforce, and othe 
for the abolition of the slave-trade; 
carried for diminishing the horrors of the 
middle passago, 752-754; mental derange- 
ment of the king ; debates on the appoint- 
ment of a regent; singular dis of 
party spirit; the king's recovery; renewed 
discussion on the alave-trade, 754-769; 
pro as of the war between 8 and 
‘urkey; the Emperor Jo J. joins 
the czarina; frightful ity in his 
army ; siege and capture of Oczakoff ; state 
of police feeling in Europe towards 
Catherine; her intrigues with the aristo- 
cracy of Sweden; war between Sweden 
and Russia; operations of King Gustavus 
and his brother in Finland; Sweden in- 
vaded by Denmark ; interposition of Great 
Britain; progress of war with Turkey; 
revolution in Sweden; victory of the crown 
over the nobles; renewed advance of Gus- 
tavus into Finland; his retreat, 760-766; 
fresh disturbances in the Netherlands; the 
emperor recalls his former concessions; 
successes of the insurgents; Joseph again 
tries conciliatory measures; the States in- 
crease in their demands; their alliance 
with revolutionary party in France, 766- 
7649; causes of the French revolution; 
bankruptcy of the government and oppres- 
sions of the people ; character and reign of 
Louis XVI.; his ministers Turgot, Maure- 
as, and Malesherbes; Neckor made min- 
ster of finance; his administration dis- 
tasteful to the court; ho resigns, and is suc- 
ceeded by Calonne; convocation of ‘ Aa- 
sembly of Notables,” 769-773; progress of 
revolutionary spirit in France; unex 
apnearance of Louis XVI. in parliament 
of Paris; futile and injudicious attempts 
of the court at repression; ble hail- 
storm at Paris; Necker recalled to office: 
assembly of the states general; dispute as 
to the representation of the tiers etat; 
grand procession of the court and states 
general to Nétre Dame; assembly of the 
states at Versailles; the tiers etat gains the 
supremacy, and assumes the functions of 
tho legislative body, under tho title of the 
‘National Assembly ;” destruction of the 
Bastille; sudden dismissal and recall of 
Necker; popular outrages in Paris and the 
provinces ; royalist. hanquet at Versailles ; 
attack by the mob on the palace; the 
royal pel oon eyed to Paris; eatablish- 
ment of the Jacobin club; banishm 
of Duko of Orleans, 774-788; sentiments 
of the British in regard to French re- 
volution; views of Burke; political asso- 
clations in London and the country, 788- 
790; proceedings in liament; debates 
on the French Revolution; estrangement 
of Burke and Fox; motions for repeal 
of ve yd ae vel gino — and for 
parliamen reform ne + aggres- 
sions of Spain at Nootka Sound; exer 
tions of Wilberforce gpa the slave- 
trade, 790-794; death o: 
cession of his bro 
of Austria; armistice thesultan; con- 
tinued disturbances in Belgium; ooncilia- 
tory measures of Leopold, 97; 
of war between Russia 
to conclude peace; captureof Ismail; atro- 
coodings of the French notional nese 
CO NATO! ; 

Louis’ speech to the dsputies; general 
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pee to the constitution taken throughout 
France; atbeousaatons eee She proper oom: 

tution to bz es‘ablishod, fii ; 
federation festival in Champ de : 
and bloodshed at Nancy; return of 
Necker to Switzerland; oath imposed on 
the , 904-808 ; continued disturbances 
in the Netherlands; the Bel, become 
disgusted with the democratic leaders ; con- 
ciliatory overtures of the emperor; return 
of the Belgians to their allegiance, and 
ratification of their ancient rights and 
pri 808-812; approaching termina- 
on of war between Russia and Turkey; 
recommencement of hostilities between 
Tippoo Saib and the British; progress of 
the war, 812, 813; discussions in British 
parllament, 813-821; publications in favour 
of French revolution and political reform ; 
Sir James Mackintosh, Thomas @, ATK 
Dr. Priestley; zeal of the mob excited 
nst Pneastley; the Birmingham riota, 
821-828; resistance of the French clergy to 
the civic oath; general persecution and emi- 
tion of the priests ; incendixry addresses 
y Marat in his journal; at'ack of the mob 
on castle of Vincennes; their dispersion by 
La Fayette, 829-832; alleged royalist plot; 
irruption of the Gardes Francaises into the 
Tul erga sg Banos ings of Mirabeau; 
, ; the king's journey to 
St. Cloud prevented by the mob; increas- 
ing violence and power of the ultra party; 
Louis applies for assistance to various 
European sovereigns; flight of the royal 
family from Paris; they are arrested at 
Varennes and brought back; humiliations 
attending their return; the Marquis de 
Bouillé’s letter to national assembly, 836- 
844; .discussions in French national assem- 
bly; increasing powbtr of the Jacobins; 
meeting of the people in Chainp de Mars 
to sign petition for abohtion of royalty; 
commouon occasioned by the discovery of 
two men beneath the altar of the country; 
proceedings of the mob; indecisive conduct 
of Mayor Bailly and La Fayette, the ua- 
tional guards march to the Champ dc Mars 
and fire on the people; discomfiture of the 
Jacobin jouriuliaes: temporary supremacy 
of the moderate party; elements of the new 
constitution; its acceptanco by the king; 
defence by Robespierre of the Jacobin 
clubs; dissolution of the assembly; pro- 
ponderance of the ultra-Jacobins in the 
new elections; retirement of La Fayette 
and Bailly; Petion chosen mayor of Paris, 
844-855; proceedings in parliament; new 
systein of police introduced into London ; 
motions for reform in the Scottish burgha, 
and repeal of penal lawsagainst Unitarians, 
negatived; association for parliamontary 
reform; dismissal of Chancellor Thurlow; 
proclamation against saditious meetings 
and writings ; political societies in London; 
their correspondence with the French Jaco- 
bins; counter associa'ion by the conserva- 
tives, 855 864; war in India with Tippoo 
Saib; campaign of Lord Cornwallis and 
General Abercromby; siege of Scringapa- 
tam; treaty between Tippoo and the Bri- 
tish, 864-868; affairs of Poland; injudicious 
measures of the diet; new constitution 
formed ; temporizing policy of Prussia and 
Great Britain; incursion of Russian troops; 
overthrow of Polish independence, 868-871; 
assassination of King of Swaden, 871, 872; 
aggressive spirit of the French republicans; 
triumph of the Girondist party; war de- 
clared against Austria; disposition of the 
French armies; French troops put to flight 
by the Austrians; outcry of the Parisian 
ubs; treatment of the king by tho Gir- 
ondiat ministers; their dismissal; the minds 
of the populace stirred up; attack on the 
eries by the mob, who force their way 
into the pa ; courageous demeanour of 
the king; arrival of La Fayotte at Paris; 
his departure; fresh tumults, iv. 
1-12; renewed attack on the Tuileries by 
the mob; heroic resistance of the Swiss 
guards, who are finally overpowered and 
massacred; reinstatement of the Gironde 
ministers; the king and his family con- 
veyed tothe Temple; peoncripin and 


flight of La Fayette; TOgress 0 war with 
Prussia; reverses of the rench ; ascend- 
enay of ‘Danton and his party in national 
assembly; butcheries of the mob, 12-24; 
campaign of Dumouriez against the Prus- 
eians and Austrians; victory of Jemappe; 
concuest of Belgium by the Fron ch; rte 
sion exrmany; conquest of Savoy; a 

Gitles of the ss iia, 25-90, Louis 
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‘ tions of the imperial and 


affairs in France: question as to the reoog- 
nition by pati of the os serait 
aymptoms of approaching war between 
two countries; the British ambessador 
recalled from Paria; hostilities between 
Britain and France rendered unavoid- 
able; war declared by the national conven- 
tion; tions by En , iv. 36-46; 
campaign of Dumouriez and the French 
army in the Low Countries; s reverses 
sustained by them from the imperialists; 
Dumouriez enters into secret n tions 
with Austria; comriiasioners sent from the 
national convention to arrest him; he hands 
thein over to the imperialists, and himself 
with the Duke of Chartres and others flees 
to the Austrian ; he is succeeded in 
command by Damplerre, 46-49; fresh ag- 
fon of Prussia on Poland; additional 
olish territory seizod by Prussia and Rus- 
sia, 50, 51; campaign of the imperialists 
on the Rhime; operations of Duke of: York; 
unsuccessful sioge of Dunkirk; progress of 
the war in the Low Countries and Ger- 
many, 51, 52; the French convention de- 
clares war against Spain; royalist insurrec- 
tions in the west and south; defence of 
Toulon Lord Hood and the royalists 
against the republicans: its evacuation; 
expedition of Admiral Gell to Genoa, 52- 
55; progress of events in Paris; triumph 
of the ultra-Jacobins over the Girondists ; 
assassination of Marat; executions of 
Marie Antoinette, Duke of Orleans, 
ame Roland, and others; universal 
reign of terror; declaration of atheiam by 
the legislature ; alteration of the calendar; 
Christian inscriptions removed from tho 
cemeteries, 55 59; debates in British par- 
liament; trials for political offences; habeas 
corpus act suspended, 60, 61; Admiral 
Howo’s victory off Ushant; the French 
expelled from Corsica, which is annexed 
to British crown, 61-03; Prussia subsidized 
by Great Britain and Holland ; success s 
of the Fronch armies, 63 -65; dissensions 
among the Parisian Jacobins; wholesale 
butchories of Robespicrre and his party ; 
féte in honour of the Supreme Being, 65- 
68; conspiracy against and downfall of 
Robespierre; execution of him and his 
confedcrates, 68 71; struggle of the pa- 
triots in Poland under Kosciusko; their 
final defeat; massacre al Warsaw; third 
partition of the kingdom, 72 74; coalition 
of the oll Whig party with the ministry; 
peerueen of Horne Tooke and others; 
att executed in Edinburgh ; debates in 
parliament; subsidy granted to Emporor 
of Germany; imposition of new taxes; 
marriage of Prince of Wales, ufterwards 
George IV., 75, 76; return of Duke of 
York from the Netherlands; campaign of 
the British army there; seizure of the 
Dutch colonies in Africa and the East In- 
dics; treaty between Prussia and France; 
Spain, Tuscany, Sweden, and Switzerland 
ee the ropublic; engagements of Adiirals 
otham and Bridport with French fleet; 
successes of the imperialists on the Rhine; 
suppression of the royalist war in La Ven- 
dee; restoration of the Glrondists to power; 
death of the dauphin, 7-8]; changes in 
the French government; establishment of 
the Council of Ancients and the Council 
of Five Hundred; political tumults in 
Paris; the insurrection put down by Na- 
poleon Bonaparte and Murat; formation 
of the Directory, 81-84; popular discon- 
tents in England; missile discharged at 
the king on his way to parliament; bills 
for prevention of seditious meetings; dis- 
cussions in parliament on the war, Burke's 
Letters on a Regtcide Peace; mission of 
rd Malmesbury to Paris; his insulting 
treatment the directors; mismanage- 
ment of Sir Gilbert Elliot in Corsica; eva- 
cuation of that island by the British; at- 
tempted dercent of the French on Ireland ; 
cam of the French army in permany 
under Moreau and Jourdan; they are foil 
by the Archduke Charles; ing mT ap- 
inted to the army in Italy; 
successes and conquests; repulses Gene- 
ral Wurmeer ; several severe 
checks from Marshal Alvinzi but ulti- 
mately compels him to retreat, 84-91; new 
session of en: alarming monetary 
crisis; restriction on the issue of specie ; 
mutiny in the Channel fleet; grievances o 
the sailors; order restored by Lord Brid- 
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on the Continent; the Papal states over- 
run by the French; the Archduke Charles 
enters Italy but is com to t; 
Bona opens negotiations with Aus- 
tria; Venice and Genoa taken possessfon 
of by the French; fruitless n tion for 


the 
French republicans: mission of Lord Kd- 
wan Fitzgerald and Arthur 0’Comor to 
the Continent; plan of rebellion organized; 
the plot betrayed to government; arrest of 
the conspirators at Dublin; outbreak of 
general rebellion in Ireland; atrucitier 
committed by the inaurgents; beetle of 
Vinegar Hill; suppression of the rebellion; 
French expeditions to Ireland, 100-104; 
British expeditions to Belgium and Min- 
orca; ecroerienit with the revolted negroes 
in San Domingo; French aggression on 
Switzerland ; insurrections in um; & 
republic established by the French at 
Rome; Pope Pius VI. expellod ; Piedmont 
occupied by the French; pty ited ex- 
tion to Egypt ; battle of the Pyramids; 
elson’s victory in Abvukir Bay, 104 108; 
proceedings in British parliament; acces- 
sion of Emperor Paul of Russia; reavlu- 
tions agreed to for uniting Ireland tu 
Great Britain, 109, 110; establishment of a 
Neapolitan republic ; recommencement of 
hostilities between France and Austria ; 
successes of the allied Russian and Aus- 
trian troops; exploits of Suwaroff ; re-es- 
tublishment of the Neapolitan and Papal 
overnments; English and Russian expe- 
ition againt Holland, 110-112; operations 
of the French in Eaypt and Syria; siege of 
Acre; batile of Aboukir; Bonaparte re- 
turns to France; overthrow of the direc- 
toral and establishment of a consular go- 
vernment, with Bonaparte as first consul, 
112-114; war with Tippoo Saib; siege and 
ee of Seringapatam; death of Tippeu, 
114-116; meeting of parliament; attempt 
of Hadfield to shoot the king; union of 
Great Britain and Ireland; march of 
Bonaparte across the Alps into Italy; bat- 
tle of Marcngo; armistice between France 
and Austria; Moreau’s campaign in Ba- 
varia; war recommenced between Austria 
and France; battle of Hohenlinden; treaty 
of Lunéville; surrender of Malta to the 
British, 116-119; great scarcity in Britain; 
opening of the first Apsyersal parliament ; 
resignation of Pitt an aire loans of 
Ad ton to the premiership; ol.atinacy 
of the king in regard to CathoHc emanci- 
pation; return of his former malady; ex- . 
pectation of a regency ; the king recovers , 
prorogation of parliament; violent pro- 
ceedings of Einperor Paul of Russia; con- 
federation of the northern powers under 
the influence of France et sg Pa 
expedition of British fleet to the tic; 
battle of Copenhagen; death of the Em- 
ror Paul; convention with Russia, Swe- 
den, and Denmark, 120-123; expedition of 
Sir Ralph Abercromby to Egypt; the Bri- 
tish army land at Aboukir Bay; the French 
rut to flight; battle of Alexandria; the 
rench driven from Egypt; French inva- 
sion of Portugal: treaty of Madrid; attack 
of Lord Nelson on the Boulogne flotilla; 
 eeecigeed of peace signed between 
rance and Britain; mission of Lord Corn- 
wullis to France ; peace of Amiens, 123-126; 
resulta of peace of Amiens; use made of it 
by Bonaparte; animadversions on treaty 
in parliament; rush of English to the Con- 
tinent, 183-187; changes in French gov- 
ernment; reaction against revolutionary 
maxims; plots against Bonaparte; general 
amnesty to emigrants; Bonay 
first consul for life; his despotic govern- 
ment ; French expedition to San Doiningo ; 
Bonaparte’s designs on the Kast; his ag- 
ons on Sardinian territories 
Ewitzeriand, Lo Umbeat meeting oe British 
ament ; spard’s cong ; pre- 
aretions for war ; hostilities declarert with 
rance; threatened invasion of : 
the income-tax revived; trial of P: for 
libel on Bonaparte, 192-196; interviews of 
Breas ambassador at Paris with 
yran Bonaparte; general 
English subjects in France on declaration 
of ties ; Hanover attacked and ooou- 


fed by the oh; distress of Ham 
pet Bremer; scifihy policy of Presses 


and ; 
ote oben in isla ‘loads et 


in : blockade of 
porta, 190-201; affairs of India; 


E 
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George IIt.,— 


‘war with Scindia; exploits of Generals 
Wellesley and Lae, iv. 201-207; renewed 
yey Sg a ar king; pie rerovery se 
signation o ngton, and reappoint- 
ment of Pitt as premier; bill for the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade read a second time; 
additional supplies granted; Fre k 
on aera das pon en; ye ex ion 
na n; capture o ships, 
907-210; proceedings of Bonaparte to secure 
his authority; seizure and execution of the 
Duke @’Enghion; indignation thereby ex- 
cited in Europe; mysterious deaths of 
General Pichegru and Captain Wright; 
Bonaparte proclaimed emperor ; his letter 
to George ITI.; hia manceuvresin Germany, 
210-214: changes in the British cabinet ; 
impeachment of Lord Melville, 214-216; 
league between England, Russia, Sweden, 
and Austria; Bonaparte crowned at Milan; 
threatened invasion of England; the 
French advance against the Austrians; 
Vicnna occupied by Bonaparte’s troops; 
battle of Austerlitz; treaty of Presburg; 
humiliation of Austria; British ee penition 
to the Baltic; dissensions among the allies, 
216-220; naval operations: battle of Tra- 
falgar, 220-222; war with Holkar in India, 
222, 223; death of Pitt; accession of the 
Grenville ministry; proceedings of Fox as 
foreign secretary ; military reform effected 
aan ; Lord Henry Petty's budget ; 
abolition of the slave-trade; trial and ac- 
quittal of Lord Melvillo, 223-228; English 
‘and Russian expedition to Naples; advance 
of the French army; flight of the royal 
family; siege of Gacta by the French; ar- 
rival of Sir John Stuart iv Calabria; battlo 
of Maida; reversessustained hy the French 
troops, 228-232; capture of Cape of Good 
Hope; Sir Homa Popham’s expedition to 
Buonos Ayres; Louis Bonaparte made 
King of Holland; affairs of Germany; rup- 
ture botween France and Prussia; battles 
of Auerstaudlt and Jena; subjection of Prus- 
sla; decrce against British commerco issued 
by Bonaparte from Berlin; his promises 
the Polos; his campaign in Poland, 232- 
237; death of Fox; proecedin 8 in parlia- 
ment; dismissal of the Grenville cabinet: 
Duke of Portland made premier; strong 
anti-popish feelings of the new ministry, 
237 239; operations in South America ; dis- 
asters occusioued by the mismanagement 
and incapacity of Genoral Whitelocke; 
expoditions of Admirals Louis and Duck- 
worth to the Hellespont and Bosporus; 
Egyptian expedition under Goneral Fraser, 
239-242; expedition againat Denmark ; 
bombardment of Copenhagen; capture of 
Danish ftect; seizure and occupation of 
Heligoland, 242-245; operations of Bonna- 
parte in Prussia; battlos of Eylau and 
‘riedland ; peace of Tilsit botween France, 
Prussia, and Russia; depressed condition 
of Sweden, 245-248; Jerome Bonaparte 
made king of Westphalia; French cocane: 
tion of Portugal; flight of the royal family; 
journey of Bona © to Italy; Tuscany 
annexed to French empire; aggressions on 
the Papal states, 248, 249; proceedings in 
British parliament; French aggressions on 
Spain; treaty of Bayonne; Joseph Bona- 
parte proclaimed King of Spain ; obstinac 
of Napoleon in prosecuting his Spanis 
acheme; revolt of the Spaniards; native 
overnment under Ferdinand VII. organ- 
d at Seville; peace and alliance bstween 
it and Britain; successes of the Spanish 
petion | retreat of the French from Ma- 
d, 249-253; insurrection in Portugal 
ayainst French rule; arrival of General 
allesley; his march to Vimeira; Sir 
Arthur Wellesley superseded in command 
by Sir Harry Burrard; battle of Vimelra; 
opportunity for pushing their victory 
lost by the British ; convention with the 
French, who evacuate Portugal, 253-256: 
Sir John Moore appointed to command 
the troops in Spain; his march to Sala- 
manca; Napoleon crosses into Spain; 
Moore's retreat to Coruia; his death ; pre- 
Lender fe for b- tng on eat heh with 
greater vigour, 257-202; ay eget 
malversations of Duke of Yor ; examina- 
tion of Mrs, Olarke; res fon of the 
duke as commander-in-chief; renewed 
motion for parliamentary reform ; the Bri- 
tish government resolve to despatch an 
army to the Peninaula; Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley appointed to the command ; his ope- 
n Po t French ; 


rations st the ch ; 
en ; the French 


rtugal 
pemaae of the Douro, 
ven across the Spanish frontier; British 


army follows after them into Spain ; battle 
of Talavera: su uent movements of Sir 
thur Wellesley, 264-967 ; British expedi- 
on to Holland; dissstrous occupation of 
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Walcheren, iv. 287, 268; diversion by Bir 
John Stuart in the svuth of Italy; surrender 
of the Ionian Islands; British conquests in 
Xia pee of Sen runn the pe 
: 2 0: runn ; 
carried off a prisoner to France 268-270 : 
diagensions in the cabinet; Mr. Canning's 
duel with Lord Castlereagh ; Mr. Perceval 
oelenrneN phrased Sir neis Burdett 
committed to the Tower; state of affairs 
in the Peninsula; Saville entered by Soult ; 
siege of Cadiz, 971-274: operations of the 
contending forces in Portugal; battle of 
Busaco; the French approach upon Lisbon 
rred by Wellington’s lines at Torres 
Vedras, 274-276; progress of British arms 
in the East; attempted invasion of Sicily 
by Murat: Napoleon divorces Josephine 
and marries Maria sa; Holland re- 
annexed to France; jubilee in England; 
return of the king's malady; Prince o 
Wales made regent; Duke gf York re- 
appointed commander-in-chief, 277-279; 
progress of war in Peninsula; French again 
retreat from Portuyal to Spain; General 
Graham marches from Cadiz; battle of 
Barrosa; Massena defeated at Fuentes de 
Onoro; first siege of Badajoz; battle of 
prox Molinos, 279-281; rupture between 
the Emperor Alexander and Napoleon; 
prcnaranon for Russian campaign; alliance 
tween France and the United States; 
state of politics in England; assassination 
of Mr. Perceval; Lord Liverpool made 
premier; capturo of Ciudad Rodrigo; se- 
cond siege and capture of Badajoz; re- 
verses sustained hy the French ; battle of 
Salamanca; Wellington enters Madrid; 
difficulties of his position; unsuccessful 
siege of Burgos; temporary pause in mili- 
tary operations in the Peninsula; British 
detachment blockaded in Alicante, 281-289; 
rupture between Britain and the United 
States in regard to the right of searching 
the ships of the latter for British seamen ; 
dcclaration of war; Canada invaded by the 
Americans; naval engagements with the 
British, 290 295; alliance between Berna- 
dotte and the Emperor Alexander against 
Napoleon ; Russia invaded by the French ; 
disastrous retreat of the latter from Mos- 
cow; alliance between Cireat Britain and 
Russia; discussions 1n parliament, 295-297; 
state of war in the Peninsula; successful 
advance of the allies through Spain ; battle 
of Vittoria; the French retreat across the 
Pyrenees before Wellington; capture of San 
Sebastian; surrender of Pampeluna; British 
troops advance into France, 297 300; incf- 
fective results of Anglo-Sicilian expedition 
to the Spanish coast; fresh army raised by 
Napoleon; the Russian army under tho 
Emperor Alexander enters Poland; alliance 
between Russia and Prussia against Bona- 
parte; enthusiasm throughout Germany 
to effect the expulsion of the French; 
hattle of Liitzen; Bonaparte occupies 
Drestien ; he rejects the proposals of Aus- 
tria, who joins the allies; supplies fur- 
nished the allies by Britain ; continued re- 
verses of the French; battle of Leipsic; 
overthrow of the French army; Bonaparte 
returns to Paris; dissatisfaction with his 
government displayed by all classos; re- 
volt of Holland inst his sway; return 
of the Prince of Orange; proceedings in 
British parliament; large subsidies fur- 
nished by Britain to the allies; adjourn- 
ment of parliaments 300-306; Wellington's 
advance into France; battle of Toulouse; 
perexed condition of Bonaparte; nego- 
jations for peer: France invaded by the 
allies from the east; operations of Bena- 
parte, who is unable to prevent their ari- 
vance, and they erage enter Paris; 
provisional government formed; abdica- 
tion of Bonaparte; restoration of Louis 
XVIIL,; articles of treaty of Paris; King 
Sardinia and Fone Pius VII. restored ; 
restoration of Spa: monarchy; congress 
of Vienna, 307-315; escape of Bona 
from Elba; his march to Paris; flight of 
Louis XVIII.; Bonaparte resumes his 
sovereignty; assembly of British forces in 
oy pe advance parte; battles 
of Quatre Bras, and Waterloo; 
second abdication of Napoleon; British 
and Prussian armies take possession of 
Paris; second restoration of Louis X VIII; 
Bonaparts goes on board the Bellerophon 
and is conveyed to d; his banish- 
ment to St. Helena; clemency of the 
restored French government; executions 


of Ney and Murat; payments exacted from 
papery by the allies, 315-327; incidents of 


erican war in 1813-15, 327-338, overtures 
of reconciliation ; peace of Ghent, 338, 339; 
partition of European states by congress cf 


Ge III.,— 
Vienna; the Holy Alliance 389-943; on. 


GEORGE 


dition of Britain: agricul ural and com- 
turi districts distur ids ae ria 
, riot ; age 
of Princess  Charitie, 28, $44; Lord Ex- 
mouth’s ex: on aemnn Algiera; sup- 
pression of the piratical system, 344-347; 
continued distress in Britain; attack on the 
regent by the mob; disturbed state of the 
country; suspension of habeas corpus act; 
abortive expedition of the Manchester 
cotton spinners to London: continued in- 
surrectionary plots; despotic proceedings 
of government; system of espionage; 
melancholy death of Princess C : 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth and of the 
Dukes of Oambridge, Clarence, and Kent; 
suspension of habeas corzs act repealed ; 
improved state of the country; efforts for 
promoting the religious and secular instruc- 
tion of the people; allied army of occupa- 
tion withdrawn from France; congress of 
x-la-Cha ; death of Queen Ohar- 
lotte, 347-351; affairs of India; war with 
the Nepaulese; ravages of the Pindarees; 
power of the Mahratta chieftains broken ; 
destruction of the Pindarees; uisition 
of island of Ceylon by Brityin, 351-354; 
proceedings in parliament; Duke of York 
appointed guardian of the king; parlia- 
mentary committee appointed for revising 
the criminal code; regulations regarding 
the currency; renewed disturbances in 
manufacturing districts; despotic proceed- 
ings of the allied sovereigns on the Conti- 
nent; great popular demonstration nt 
Manchester ; dispersion of the mob by the 
yeomenty; unjustifiable violence of the 
attor; views of opposite political parties 
on the subject; Sidmouth and Castlereagh 's 
“Six Acts;” death of Duke of Kent; 
death and character of George ITI, 364 
358; his strenuous opposition to Catholic 
emancipation, 422, 423; portrait of, iii. 
425; beneficial influence exerted by him in 
promoting social morality, iv. 132, 153, 154. 


George IV., son of Georfe III., his early 
gS, 


connection with the fii, 744; his 
debts and alleged marriage with Mrra. 
Fitzherbert, 746; debate on his right to 
the gad during incapacity of his father, 
754-759; marries Oaroline of Brunswick, 
iv. 76; appointed regent in 1811, 278, 279; 
deserts the Whig party, 282; attack on, by 
the mob, 347; ascends the throne on his 
father’s death; question as to the status 
of his queen; the Cato Street conspiracy; 
continued disturbances in the manufactu- 
ring districts; skirmish at Bonnymuir; 
amendment of the criminul code, 358 360; 
sensatfon occasioned in the country by the 
queen’s trial; coronation of the king; his 
visit to Ireland and Hanover; proceedings 
in parliament: struggles of the constitu- 
tionalists on the Continent; congress of 
Verona; the king's visit to Scotland, 360- 
369; improved state of the country; posi- 
tion taken by Great Britain in regard to 
continental affairs; the Spanish constitu- 
tion overthrown by an invasion from 
France; contemplated interference of the 
latter country in the affairs of the Spanish 
Aierican colonies prevented, - 371; 
discussions on the Catholic claims in par- 
lament; further improvements in criminal 
law; dehates on negro emancipation in 
the West Indies; continued prosperity of 
the United Kingdom ;  peniiamen ry pro- 
ceedings; Spain occupied by French troops; 
threatened renewal of hostilities with Al- 
yea war with, and reduction of the 
shantees; death of Louisa XVIII, and 
accession of Charles X. to French throne, 
371-375; bill for Catholic emancipation 
lost in the lords; removal of various.com- 
mercial restrictions; mania for speculation 
in Great Britain; calamitous events of 
1825; great monetary crisis; hot summer 
of 1828; apprehended dearth ; revolutions 
; ish tion to the 
alf of the conatitutionalists ; 
war with the Burmese: its successful ter- 
mination, 375-384; death of Duke of York; 
resumption of the question of the Oatholic 
erred rate of eine Liv. ol er for- 
mation of the Canning m: ry; discus- 
sions on erlames reform : Lord Al- 
thorp's bill for prevention of corrupt prac- 
tices at elections; unsuccessful a pts 
a aene laws; further improve- 
inal law; death of Mr. 

rd Goderich e premier, 
alliance between land, 
ussia, on behalf of Greece; 

continued atrocities of the Turks; e- 
ment in the Bay of Navarino between the 
allied ua and Turkish and 
total defeat of the latter; proceedings of 


GEORGE 


tish cabinet; ation of Lord 
Goderich; the Duke of W ngton hecomes 
rereiee ns in ent on the 
i usston rupture between the 
Duke llington and sson ; 
nomination of, and report of finance 
committee ; pension granted to Mr. Can- 
ning's ; repeal of the test and oor- 
Bote la acts: p Tone wor Gane rai ~ Ca- 
olic claims; changes in the cabine 0008 
ed by retirement of Mr. Huskisaon ; 


George IV.,—~ 
“the. Britis 


rap parliamentary 
tation by the Roman Bi a ttice in 
ae fe ove ¢ of nt ane 


on Pennerdien ions on the 
Catholic ‘Association is parliament; Mr. 
Feels * ee Hy Foy m or emat it; biil brought 
r emancipation of the 
iplabe Caen ito Tins; arguments 
for and against the bill: 1 is finally carried 
and agitation ‘in Irelanc kept up 
by Daniel G'Cennell, 397-408; invasion of 
Turkey by Russian : siege of, and 
ultimate reduction of S tria ; surrender 
of Adrianople ; successes of the Rusalans; 
Turkey ob to come to terms; treaty 
of Adrianople; successes of the French in 
the Morea; Greece formed into a om, 
and its inc sepenience recognized by the 
sultan, 408-411; fresh revolution in Portu- 
1, and triumph of oe raed pelt sorte 
m Miguel doclared k val of 
Queen Donna Maria inEngla ad action 
of Forages refugees to Terceira ; pro- 
ceedings in parliament; last illness and 
death of of George IV, 411-413; ; portrait of, 


35 

George, Prince of Denmark, marries Prin- 
cess, afterwards Queen Anne, fi. 718; goes 
over to Prince of Orange, 745; appointed 
lord ne Paap nl on epee Anne's acces- 
sion, fi his wife’s avergion to 
the Whiga,| agehiee his inconsistency in voting 
for the “Occasional Conformity Bill,” 86; 
permanent revenue obtained for him by 
the queen from parliament, éb., 87; his 
death, 122. 

George, Lake, successes of the Americans at, 
iii. 529, 530; Bur yyne's campaign in neigh 
bourhood of, 570- 

a yor ye brother of Lord Thomas 
i 
ume de ‘Cainvilie, a purtizan of Prince 
6) n, i a ° 
erard, one of the earliest English Refor- 


Gerard an English Jesuit, fi 309. 

Gerbier, Balthazar, negotiator for 
Charles I. with the er aaa of Flanders 
and Brabant, ii. 414, 415. 

Germaine, Lord Geor Sih, §39, 589; is 
created Viscount Sackville, , 642. 

Germantown, hattle of, iff. 567. 

Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, 1. 45, 58. 

Germany, the Protestant princes of, refuse 
to comply with Henry VIII.’s arrogant 
conditions as a basis of alliance, i. 814, 815; 
invasion of, by the French 1 revolutionary 
army, iv. 29; a in, in 1794, 64 

Gerona, siege of, iv 27 

Ghent, peace of, between Britain and Ame- 
rica, iv. 338, 339. 

Cherbaud, first Karl of Chester, i. 192. 

Gheriah, battle of, iii. 710. 

Gihes hort Ts rit ae martyr in reign of Henry 


Ghote, ‘ie ‘portraits of, iv. 351. (See Ne- 
G seo DN aaa by the British, iv. 570. 
(tac, the Sire de, i. 584. 

eae ates de, ‘mistress of Duke of Bur- 


Giants ngnetnt invaded and peopled by the, 


Gianie Leap, 

Gibbon, abl emplo een oA by government 
to expose motives o g, iti. 606 ; 
his writings, iv. 175 

Gibbons, G 


; sculptor, fi. 786, 787. 
Gibralter’ apne of, a Admiral 
ili, 103 offer of Lord Stanhope t 
sicenilar 192: ; siege of, by Spanish ape 
217 ; the restoration of, proposed by George 
I. to Philip, 211; treaty between the Em- 
ihe Charles and geet for regaining, 
ana poemes of the Spaniards for regai in. 
Lid 


consi f iP 
at Spee are attempt of f Spain 


reall 606, 607’: ae thrown into 
ey and =a) , 618, 619, to, By 
attack 07 on, b forces ; 
ta signal failure; nthe ge batteries : 


pol conduct of | British; the 
gran relieved by Lord Howe, 649-653. eae 


Ciford oh nest # ss wite soduced by Straf- 


Vor iv poetry of, iy. 457, 458, 


INDEX. 
Gilbert, servant of Bishop of Durham, i. 201. 
Gil or Gislebert, first professor at Can- 


. 364, 
mare Sir Gir Humphrey, his expeditions to 
Ghoonoain, ne here of Lady Macbeth, 


clam, mr, tla trial and be ese et 459, 460. 
Gillespie, George noted Pres yterian min- 


Gilmore, president of out at ne ii. 662. 


Gimle, in Saxon 
eavy uties on, ili. 229; 
pe: 259; intemperance fol- 
lowing on introduction of use of, 376, 404. 
Ginekel General, ili. 13, 15; his successes in 
a1 ha in Flanders, 43; takes com- 
ed army between the Rhine 
eat ate 


Gingee, fort ed scamaeiie French; view 
of iil. 681 ; ies repulsed at, 694. 

Gingen, Captain, ii 

Gira eae Oe aabes a crusade in 


vue e Oam 

Girondista, the, triumph of their 
their ministry dismissed by the king, 7 
fail in roses to overthrow Marat Sod 
Robespierre, 31; triumph of Robesplerre’s 

arty Abad 705-56 

Gislebert. 

GHsors, — T Richart victory at, i. 

Githa, o itha, mother of at hs i 177, 
note, 194, 1 

Gladstone, Mr., made chancellor of tho cx- 
chequer under the Aberdeen ministry, iv. 
664; portrait of; his budget for 1853, 669- 


Glain Neidyr, or Adder Stone, i. 12, note. 

Glamorgan, Earl of eee treaty between 
Charles I. and, ii. 651, 55 

Glanvil, Berjeant, skal iseap ai House of Com- 
mons, i 

aint Ranulf de, takes William the Lion 
prisoner at Alnwick, i 281, 347; spr) favour- 
able picture of Henry IL, 

Gianecy Sniver sity of founded, i. 1708 : celo- 
brated B38 Ih 4b1-45t e Presbyter: ian church 
at, in 1638, ii 51-455 : sojourn hse ai re- 
tender in, iii. 299; prosent consumpt of 
butcher-meat in, iv. 

Glass, ita use and manufacture among the 
Saxons, i. 165, and note. 

Glastonbur Abbey (see Dunstan); Thurston 
enforces liturgy on monks of, i, 352. 

Glatz, battle of, ili. 356. 

it ithe, a species of native English music, 


Gleemen. See Minstrels. 

Glencairn, Ear] of, appointed chancellor of 
Scotland at the Restoration, ii. 662. 

Glencoe, massacre of, ili. 27, 28, and notes ; 
ag of the Scottish parliament regarding, 


y, iv. 23 


hoot restored to power, 81. 


Glendower, Owen, celebrated champion of 
the Welsh in time of Henry IV., i. 

Glenelg, Lord, his remarks on Canadian dis- 
athag sc iv. 546; his defence of Lord Dur- 


Globe ope Tehoatie. the, ii. 636, 637. 

Glenoreres, Rohert, Earl of, natural son of 
Henry I., i. 233; adopts cause of his half- 
ac? Matilda, against Stephen, 235, 240, 


Gloucester, Earl of, his rivalry with Leicester, 

i. 394; friendship hetween Leicester sail 
his son; the latter subsequently joins Prince 
Edward, 395, 397, 398, 400. 

Gloucester, Duke of, uncle of Richard II. 
See Buckingham. 

Gloucester, Duke of, brother of Henry V., 
i. 578; is appointed president of the council 
in the absence of the Duke of Bedford, with 
the title of Protector, 579, 580; marrics 
Jacqueline of Hainault, 580, 583; claims 

her propert; BH the Low Countries, 583 ; 

the Duke o 8 challenge to 
returns to tase t ; his quarrel with 
his uno Eee Beasitrt, reconciled by 


Duke of Bedford, ib., 584; sends assiat- 
ance to J Ee eae Bed: his eee with 
her declared null, 685; marries daughter 
of Lord Cobham, # ib.: his challe lenge to Duke | 2 

urgundy, plundersa 
Flanders, éb., eh oppose th the: pene eee oF 
Henry VI, against his vi alta boos ihe 
of sorcery against 


mysterious dea th ore 
Gloucester, Duke o afterwards Richard IIT. 
See Richard ITI. 


oper Duke of, son of Charle4 L,, il. 576, 
Gloucester’ Duke of, son of Queen Anne, fii. 
51; his death, 67. 
Gloniester, e of, brother of George ITI, 
Glover Genera Richard, poe a iii, 437; iv. 177. 
a of oe iii. 518; 


Mn ew 
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Gooetion the, supposed resemblance borne 
by the practices of the Templars to the 
impure worship of, i. 451, » 
Goda, wife of Count Eustace, i. 120. 
ae » preaches in favour of the 
Goddard, Colonel, marches arm 
gutta oe Surat; defeats the oMohenatea ti ill. 


Goderich, Lord, beoomes mier on Can- 
ning’s death, iv. 389; racy 392. 
adinkow nunnery of, i. , and note, 


Godt Woes osen Ki: f Jerusa- 
tem, 2 221, and iii 
Godfrey, 8: 


ir ieimondvary ii. 601; hia mys- 
ous murder, 696, 697, ‘and notes. 
Gogtrey, Mx - aepuy-woreraor of Bank of 
Eng amur, fil, 88, and 

” ~ 
Gest hin, ae Ear] of, made president 
e council under Charles IT. Tmt 
ndence with James Ii, ili, 1 
note; made lord Magee 


rels with eae romp ib., Bas" aientons the 
Tories, 104; attacked by Sacheverell in his 
celebrated sermon, 129, 130 ; dismissed from 
office, 134; his TOUS administration, ib., 
note; rtrait o 


, 84, 
Godoy, Sg mininter iv. 78, 249, 250. 
sodachall Sir bert, iil. 256. 

Godwin, Hac, ets cause of Hardicanute, 
sf hi his treachery to A) 

i Etholred, 114-116: his fig talanta ot: 
abilities, 117; raises ward the Con- 
— to the throne, and marries his 

rt Ce hter ae him, ¢ es 18; ae rebellion, 
reese with Eon sos bag Pare 
reaty is 8 
death, 124, 1 
God odwin, ae and Magnus, sons of Harold, 


Godwin, William, distinguished author, iv. 
Godwin, Coral, coriander in second Bur- 


bis co 


gee war ly. pe 
g an mages 0 
on St. John's ‘ive, ii, 67: myesh pears re- 


aaah ie, 268, note. 

G . British giant, i. 3, 

Qo ale na of, ce between, and 
Hastings, iii. 734. 

Gold, its use among the Saxons, i. 165, and 
qotea; discoveries of, in Australia, iv. 805, 


Goldamith, Oliver, distinguished author, iv. 


7 
Goldsmiths of London, their wealth, and im- 
portance as bankers, il. 622. 

Gomarista, a religious sect in Holland, 1. 
323, and note. 

Gondomar, Count, Spanish ambassador nt 
English cov in relyn of James I, ii. 
347-360, 361, ; portrait of, 348 

Goneril, | See Lear. 

Goodenough, all 
house Pilot, ii. 70 » 108, 

Goojerat, ba battle of, ‘iv. 633, 

Gordon, Lady Catherine, wife of Perkin 
Warbeck, i. 728, 73 


Conan: Sir John, me a Earl of Huntly, 


aoonmiiitee in Rye- 


Gordon of Earlstone, his examination before 
Scotch privy peg soe il 
Gordon, Duke of, holds Edinburgh Castle at 
surrenders, 8. 


Revolution, iii. 4 
raid acobite commander, fil. 


age General, 
Gordon, Lord Lewis, {ti. 299. 
Gordon, Dr., yieas Lari edoor iii, 511. 
Gordon, ‘Lord andl pons ish riote oc- 
casioned by. 7” mn 7a "iil. 6 


Gorham, Mr., dispute with “Bishop of 
oer oe vag ae babe 
Yasex’s ar cel 
Fowey and St, 1 laze, ii. 537. 
a surrender of, to the Russians, ili. 
Gortschakoff, Prince, Russian co 


mmander, 
iv. 682, 683, 600, ‘eL. 696 ; his address tothe 
oe previous to evacuating Sebastopol, 


Gortz, Baron, minister of — XIL.; his 
iby e rginaberepener ist ied England, i iil. 

- execution OF, 
— sipred, bond among the native Irish, ii. 


Ganasben siege of, iil, 764. 

Gough, Sir oar rervbg rear beghad ani his vic- 
tory over the rirsoaegg ions: 
tions ee the Sikhs, 
tions in the Punjab against 608" Ris opers por- 
trait of, 631-634. 

Gourdon, Sir Adam, !. 399; Prinoe Edward's 
encounter with, and 


Goumey, Thomas, murderer of edward Il, 
cee 


874 
la 


Gone ont, pe t Le ‘Chatham, iti. 
Sbogt ute 
3 acts an British ambassador at Paris; 8; 


inmalting BN tl is 
Gowrte Haro of, entraps and imprisons James 


ovate Cosas: the, fi. 197, 198, 

Greeme's, or Graham's, Dyke, popular name 
of Roman i, 36. 

Grafton, Duke of, natural son of Charles II., 
ii 728; joins Prince of Ora: tgs 

Gratton, J ‘prt of, iti. 446, 450; remier- 
ship, 45 455-457, 460 : attacks fl Junius 
On, ere 471; resigns the remiership, 475; 


a - the | 
heen pik A sredige of St. Andrews, i. 


Graham, Sir Thomas, iv. 307, 313. 

Graham, General, afterwards Lord Lyno- 
doch, iv. 273, 279, 280. 

Graham, Sir James, introduces scheme for 
establishment of Queen's colleges in Ira- 
land; portrait of, iv. , 597; his naval 
coast volunteers bill esa 

Grammont, Duke de, I, 64 hy George IT. 
ra pone Been, ili. 260, 261; killed at Fon- 

moy, 

Grampound, Hampden enters parliament a3 
ener for, ii. 440; disfranchisement of, 


vy. 360. 

ireare, Lord, distinguished 
century sit. 348, 350, 355, 35 
471, , 485. 

onal tattle of the, 1. 402. 

Grange. See Kirkaldy. 

Grant, John, pt of ite Gunpowder Plot 
conspirators, li. $03, 3 

Grant, General, {11. 550, 599. 

Grantmesnil, Alberic de, i. 200. 

Granville, Sir John, ii. 598. 

Granville, John Carteret, Earl] of, statesman 
in reign of ae ee II. iii 243, and note, 
246, 254, 255, 259-262, 266, 267, 287, 305, 328, 
341, 348; portrait of, 262. 

Grascombe, a ribald priest, iii 35, saath 

Grasse, Count de, French admiral, iii. 634- 


637, 

Gratian, elected Emperor of Britain, i. 43. 

Grattan, Mr., his exertions for the emanci- 
pation of the Fy cna Catholics, iv. 423- 
26; portrait of, 425 

Gravelines, battle of, ii 72 

Graves, Admiral, fii, 634 637. 

Gray Friars. Soe Franciscans. 

Gray, John de, Bishop of Norwich, i. 323, 


29. 
Gray, Gir Help, 1, 623, 624; ignominiously be- 


Gray, Lond Leonard, his pray har conduct 
to the Fitzgeralds, i. 826, 827; is himself 
beheaded as a traitor, 827. 

Gray, Lord, massacre of prisoners ordered 
hy, at siege of Exeter, ii 29; suppresses re- 
pon in Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire, ib. 

Gray, Master of, envoy sent hy James VI. 
to Elizabeth ; co-operates with her minis- 
Hae ef aes the dostruction of Mary, 

Gray, Thomas, British poet, iv. 177. 

Great Seal, the, Charles I. gets possession of, 
ti. 515, 516. 

aoe struggles of, for independenca, iv. 

38, 379; triple alliance between England, 
ald ‘and Russia, on behalf of ; ravages 
of the Turks in; outrages committed by 
Greek pirates; vain. attempt of the allies 
to meiliate on behalf of the Greoks; con- 
tinued atrocities of the Turks; the allied 
= Ne a take up their position beside the 

Turco-Kgyptian fleet in the Bay of Nava- 
rino; an engagement provokes in which 
the latter is complotely overthrown ; ro- 
sults of the battle, 389-392; Russian inva- 
sion of Turkey, and treaty ‘of Adrianople; 
successes of the French in the Morea; 
cre formed into a kingdom, and its in- 
ra tapi recognized by the sultan, 403- 
disturbed state of; crown of, bestowed 
on Prince o of Bavaria, 500, 501; de- 
mands by Britain on; conduct of Lord John 
Russell's government in reference to, vin- 
dicated in House of yr a in oppuasi- 
tion to the lords, 637, 

Greene, General, ili. (Ne ia interview with 
General Robertzon in re to André, 
626 ; his pamela in the Carolinas against 
Lords Cornwallis and Rawdon, 631-633 
637, 638; is defeated by Colonel Stewart at 
Euta taw, 638, 639, 

Greenstead, church of, i 

sep ba pene of, nistwresn 2 Henry VITI. 

, and note; portrait 

One W ine hose if ng ‘iv, 833, a 

illiam, clérk to Secretary Harley, iii. 


rages the Great, King of Scotland. See 


ae in last 
427, 444, 452, 


INDEX. 
HADLEY OHURCH 

Gregory the G the conversion of Crene 
Bilala ragged esd onccod Crows | Barb agai, 46; Soa wrened fom 
St. Auge e, 1. 15,180 50, 151. the ish, 607, or one of, hal the 

Gregory VII nfluence in bringing e; t of the in- 
about the Nicaea Conquest, 1. 192, note; habitants for the mans ¢ masters from 
resistance to his temnaneta by William the 609; Riper je at- 
Conqueror 351. tempt toshakeoff the onch yoke, 614, and 

Pope, his exactions from ad note. (See qguituine and Poictou. 
Tend 4. vt his system of canon law, ¢ Guildford Court-house, battle of, tii. 631, 
Gregory X., Pope, friend of Saver 
Guildhall, London, view of, ii. 501. 

Gregory XITI., Pope, sends troops to the herpes Robe: oonen ‘conqueror, 1. 206. 
assistance of ‘the insurgent Irish in reign attempt of, to assas- 
of Elizabeth, fi. 159. sinate Harley, iff. 1 ents 

Gregory XV., Pope, his exhortations to the Duke of, 'wresta Oalis from the Eng- 


Spanish court, and correspondence with 
ir Charles of England, ii. 367, and 
note 


Grenville, George, becomes secretary 
state, fii, 433; is made premier; ortralt 
of, 437; weakness of his cabinet, 438; his 
proposal oe ta: och a, American’ colonies; 
the star 445; dismissal of his 
ministry, 446 ches on America, 449, 
464; his ection bill, 479 ; his death, 

Grenville, afterwards ‘Lord, his o post- 
tion to Fox's India bill, iii. 659; ‘his animad- 
versions on treaty of Amiens, iv. 185, 186; 
made premier on the death of Pitt, 294: 
dismissal of his ministry, 238; his motion 
for Catholic emancipation, 423. 

resham, Sir Thomas, founds the Royal 
Exchange, it 242. 

Gretna Green 8, iti, 406. 

Grey, Lady Jane, danchicr of Duke of Suf- 
folk, is married to Lord Guildford Dudley, 
son of Duke of Northumberland, ii 
is named successor to Edward VI., through 
the artifices of her father-in-law, 41; pro- 
claimed queen on the death of Edward 
VL, 42, 43; her amiable and accomplished 
character : " portrait o of, 43; progress and 
fate of hor cause, 43-45; is tried and sen- 
tenced for high treason : but respited for 
the present, 60: the sentence put in force 
against her and her hushand on the sup- 
pre ression of Sir aia Wyatt's rebellion ; 

er heroic fortitude, 56. 

Grey, Lord, of Wilton, poncnel actor in the 

aan a Plot” against James I., ii. 293, 294, 


Grey, ey Lord, ii. 707; escapes to Hol- 
land, 7 joins Monmouth’'s expedition, 
726 ; ie contemptible cowardice, 727, 728; 
is takon prisoner and carried to London, 
729: reasons for respiting him, 730, 731, 
and note. 

Groy, General, iii. 567, 600, 602. 

rey Ear], becomes premier on resignation 

Duke of Wellington, iv. 482; portrait 
of, 485 ; his appeal to the bishops on behalf 
of reform pit 490: resigns office, 498; is 
recalled to the premiership, 499; again ro- 
signs office, 510. also Willlam I¥”.) 

Grey, Sir George, ue epdiona hdd bill for lre- 
land, iv. 613; new factory act introduced 


by, , 643. 

Griftin, Admiral, iii. 678, 679 

Griffith, ne ee of Wales, i 125, 126. 

Grig, K: tland, i, 143. 

Grietant arco, papal legate, i. 836, 837. 

Grimoald, N eee a@ poet of the 16th cen- 
tury, ii. 273, 274. 

Grimston, Harbottle, member of parliament 
in reign of Charles I., 1i. 464, 474-476; 
speaker of the Restoration parliament, 
649; portrait of, 476. 
pert hbishop, suspended by Eliza- 

h, ii. 226; bis mildness to the Puritans, 


Grocers’ Hall, London, view of, ii. 501. 

ee Prince Henry defeats the Welsh 
a 

Gross Beeren, battle of, ° iv, 304. 

Grostéte, or Greathead, Robert, i. 527. 

Gres Mr., his motions for vote by ballot, iv. 


34 7. 

Grotius, eminent jurist, ii. 4 

Gruoch, daughter of Boidne, afterwards 
Lady ‘Macbeth, i, 145. 

ple ig Lord de la, governor of Holland, 


Grymoe, Edwari, faithful attendant of 


‘homas & Becket, bo 
Gualo, ha legate, 7, 533.984, ‘386, 411. 
Guerin, h; shop-elect of f Sen lis, i. 333. 
Guest, General, holds Edinburgh Caatle 
against the pretender, ifi, 278, 284; di- 
ica nonade against town of Kdin- 


cua De Walter es disastrous ex- 
tion to, ii, 347-349. 

Pin nenge ho French admiral, tii. 623. 

Guienne, bet of, against the English sway, 

. 391; Karl of Leloester ee governor of, 

393 ; dist (Pod Philip le 

Bel’s fraudulent icy in to, 421, 

8 wars for the recovery 


and note; Edward 
of, 426, 96, 430, 431; expedition under Ear! of of 


h 

middle ages, 608, not 
English to French, 
also A 

632. 

Suited, aoe 
Guise, 
| 


Hibs li. 69-71; eader of the Nee ig part: 
in France, 9b, 96 is assansinated by Pol- 
trot, 97. 
Guise, Duke of, and his brother, cousins of 
f , assassinuted ted by order of 
enry III, i. 181. 


Gunhilda, sister of King Sweyn, 1. 107. 

Gunning, Dr., ii. 755, and note. 

Gunpowder, introduction of use of, into war- 
fare, 1. 509; cause of the slow progress in 
use of, 679, 

Gunpowder Plot, the, ii. 301-312. 

sai pene Sir Richard, royalist lord-mayor of 

on, ii. 521, note. 

Gurth, son of Earl Godwin, and brother of 
Harold, i. 118, 125, 137, 139. 

Gustavus Adolphus, bis his victorious progrers 

Germany, ii ineffectual assist- 
ee sent to, by Gentle I., 415, 416; killed 
at Lutzen, 436. 

Gustavus ITI. of Sweden, monarchical power 
restored by, ili. 495; his campaign in Fin- 
land; defends his "kingdom against the 
Danes, 763, 764; suppresses power of the 
compel again advances into Finland ; is 

led to retreat hefore the Russians, 
765, 766; democratic Kt Aig adopted bys his 
eB over the Russians; concludes 
treaty with Empress Catherine, eA he 

e Antoi- 


ween oO: 


his enthusiasm on behalf of 

; assassination of, 871, 8 

Gustavus IV. King of Sweden ; ae quarrel 
with the allies, iv. 220; vainly endeavours 
iH Perce his ground against the French, 


ous James, Presbyterian preacher, exe- 
cuted at the Restoration, ii. 662, 757. 

Guthrun, Danish ki . evacuates Exeter, 1. 
86; surprises Alfre "at ta paren db: 
is defeated at Ethandune, 87; concludes 
treaty with Alfred, and becomes a convert 
to cirtscientiy 

Gar ¢ Tush a onthiew,{ ei hi ight 
uy O gnan, dispute r ng his righ 

oad crown of J emalene i, 304 305, 30 


a de ug i appointed regent by the 
Bretons, i. 327. 

Guy, Earl of Flanders, i 415; treacherous 
ae ee conduct of Philip le Bel to, 


Guyon, Hungarian refugee in Turkey, iy. 733, 

Guy's OL, hermitage of, i. 156, note, 

Gwalior, fortress of, fii. 734; pehinats of, re- 
stored to Scindia, iv. 767. 

Gwilt, Major, iv. 726. 

Gwyn, Nell, mistress of Charles II , ii. 679, 


Gwynedh, King of, 1. 76. 

Gwynned, Owen, Welsh chieftain, i. 253, 261. 
Gy enborg, Swedish ambassador, arrest of, 
as a Jacobite plotter, iii. 187-169. 


Wi. 


Habeas Corpus Act, the, passed, fi. 699; sus- 

pens in 1794, iv. 61: uae in "1817, 
7, 348; suspension of repealed, 

Hackbut and petronel, description of, il. 9, 


Hacker, Colonel, ii. 657, 658. 

Hackston of Rathillet, neem assassins of 
Archbisho poe 

Haco, son 0 d, Kin of Norway, 1. ur 

Haco, ated ee of Karl ng of Nor i. 124, 12 


Haco, King of Norway, his invasion of Sent- 
land; is defeated in the battle of Largs, 

“1 414, 435. 

Haddenrig eo of, y 831, 


Haddick, general 7, 
Haddin eer besieged by the 
Fre and tnsuoe fi. 16, 17. 


Haddt n, John a Viscount, favour- 
ite of tea L, fi, 8 ean 
I's sage cogita- 


Haddock, R 
sie 297, note. 


poms eee 
Haddon Wall, Pee 


HADRIAN 


Hadrian, Emperor, bust ef state of th 
Roman power in Britain a de of, i. x 
reepars and wall erected tt » and note, 


Heosten, hore Feclncwra 


aT ane Pew G 0) wna iii. 16, 17; the 
“Second Grand Alinawe »’ signed at, 76; 
negotiations at, between French govern- 
ment and the allies; general view of, 125- 


128. 
Hailes, Lord, his Annals of Scotland, iv. 176. 
ei Sir ‘Maithew, legal reforms devised by, 


Hales du Haha harsh and arbitrary treatment 
Ps 
Helfdane or sg eT Danish leader, i. 85. 


Heltverton Rah ae jBlloged betrayer of 
de, er 0 
Sir Williem Wallace 
Halidon Hill, battle of, i. 457. 
eee Lord, procures Monmouth's return 
to royal favour ii. 714; his intrigues with 
Moninouth and Prince of Orange, 717; is 
7 fe of office, and joins the opposition, 
conveys message to James IT. to 
qu uit rites . 746; acta as minister of 
illiam ITI., iif. i. 9; resigns office 
Halifax, Charles Monta tague, Earl of, iii, 28; 
his scheme for supplying the national ex- 
let mata 44; his accusation in parliament 
of Mr. Arthur Moore, 61, 62; is impeached 
by the commons, 69, 70, 72: charge against, 
dismissed, 75; his mission to Hanover, 107. 
rae George Montague, Earl of, iii. 325, 


28, 
Hall his account of Francis I., i. 756, and 


Hall” or Oldcorn, Bogie Jesuit, i, 309-311. 
Hall, Bishop, ii. 751 
Hall, rt, his Reflections on War, iv. 126, 


Hallam, Henry, distinguished historian, iv. 


Hambarg, | the merchants of, are prevented 
by the oe eoveramet from taking 
part in the Darien scheme, iii. 

Hamilco, Caer naviesior, i. 8. 

Hamilton, abbot of K- : intrigues 
of, and Mora es Fi with Ouen lizabeth, il. 
103, and note, 

Hamilton of Bothwell- Haugh, shoots Regent 
Moray, ii. 144, and note. 

Hamilton, Pat: rick, first Protestant martyr 
in Scotland, ii. 229. 

Hamilton, Marquis, afterwards Duke of; his 
unsuccessful expedition to the assistance 
of Gustavus Adolphus, ii. 415, 416; the Earl 
of Traquair's communications to, 445, 446; 
is comwissioned by the king to reduce the 
Scots to obedience; his journey to Edin- 
burgh and interviews with the Covenanters; 
his manosuvres and temporizing policy: 
is authorized to revoke the obnoxivus or- 
dinances; the Covenanters refuse to accade 
to his terms, 448-451 ; procetn’ the hold- 
ing of a general assembl y in as ngs 
Charles’ instructions to; presides as k 
commissioner at the meeting of assemb 
451-453; letter of, to the king, 453, 454; ; pro- 
nounces the dissolution of the assembl ; 
which insists on continuing its sittings, 454; 
letter from Laud to, ib., 455; returns to Eng- 
lanl, 455; issontto besiege Leith, but is com- 
pelled to retire to the Isle of May; alle 
tions as to his betraying the king, 457 ; 
clines to accept agnin the office of comuile: 
sioner, 459; accompanies Charles I. to 
Scotland, 488 ; * unsuccessful design of 
Charles and Montrose to ruin him and 
Argyle, 489-491; is seized by Charles and 
sent a prisoner to St. Michawl’s Mount, 
Cornwall, 532; heads invasion of Eugland 
for the re-establishment of Charlies; is 
routed by Cromwell and afterwards taken 
Bae tet 567, 568; escapes and is retaken, 

hg is tried and executed, 579; portrait 


f, 448, 

Harailton, Duke of, appointed president of 
the Scottish Convert on of Estates at the 
Revolution, iii. 3, 4; his correspondence 
with court of St. Germain, 111, 112; ap- 
pointed representative of Queen Anne 

negotiations at Paris; is killed in duel with 

Lord Moh ace of the Tory party 


ohun; 
on the su ited 14 

at Woshington’ 8 secretary, 
Matthew, scr nee - & heretic in 


ger finilton, 
Pebpa 
ie il. 1 
Colonel, poe ” Charles I. to 


reception of William 


weisa of 
een C Castile, ii. 564 
John, 


ee 


INDEX. 


Hampden, John, 

Commons and d'Lord eke! ii. 498-502; 
petition on a of, fro m the olders 
of Bucks, iment raised by. in 
Buckiugh ire tort a sentria 520; 
folifcnee the tarians after bat- 
tle of 526; pag selene the king in 
check at Brentford, "587; is nt with 
Essex for following ng up one the oreo eb.; re- 
commends the siege of Oxford, ¢. ’ 528: is 
killed in encounter with Prince Rupert at 
Ch ve-fleld, 529, 530; statue of, 440. 

Hampden, Mr., tried and fined as a 
pator in Rye-house Plot, fi. 715; narrowly 
escapes the charge of high treason, 7 

Hampaniie, conquered by Cerdi ae 

Hampton Court, conference ot "between 
J ee I, the bishops, and the Purita ns, fi, 
299, 300 view and description of, original 
palace of, 495, note; residence of dromwell 
at, 591; collection of picturos at, iv. 833. 

Hancock's Bridge, skirmish at, iii. 599. 

Handel, celebrated composer, iii. 400, 411; 
nrusical festival in commemoration of, iv. 


Hango Island, Gulf of Finland, ge 
attack of the Russians at, iv. 737, 
Hanover, jealousies of the English ‘in cad 
», ili. eee undue partiality of George 
IT. for, 286; pledged to the French, 347: 
expulsion i the latter from, +b.; occu ied 
by French army, iv. 199; made a kingdom 
in 1814, 314. 
Harvourt, Na fae de, his attacks on the 
English, i. 
Harcourt, Louk governor to Prince George, 
afterwards George III., ii. 327, 331, and 


Hanon: Colonel, iv. 207. 

Hardicanute, son of Canute, i. 113, 114; suc- 
ceeds Harold on English throne: his roi ign, 
115, 116; his enerous conduct to his bro 
Ed iward, 11 

Ilardinge, Henry, Lo 
of Ligny, iv. 319; 
ralof India oure 
takes part in war 


rd, wounded at battle 
, appointed Ralonborugh; 


nga a 
inst Sik 608. 
Hardrada, Harold, Tae cod of N vorway ; his in- 
vasion of England, 


Hardwicke, Se anton AL 233, aud 
Hardy re i caret fii. 606, 607. 

aray, dim 
ages ft Thomas, trial of, for high treason, 


Harfieur, siege and capture of, by open hey 
i. 557, 558 ; siege of, raised by Duke of 
ford, "p64; recovered he Bo Talbot, 604. 

Harkimer, ‘General, ifi 

Harlaw, battle of, 1, 653, 

Harley, Robert, afterwards Earl of Oxford, 

, 1; celebrated anonymous memorial 
handed to, 72; becomes secretary of state, 
92; his political intrigues with the queen 
and Mra. Masham ; is suspected of u cor- 
respondence with the French court; is 
dismissed from office, 117-119; his con- 
tinued et: a een Anne and 


Mrs. # made premier, 
134; his Santeurpelble p policy, ib., note; at- 
pt to inate; is create d Karl of 


tem 89828881 
Oxford, 136, 137; his treasonable mission 
to Duke of Berwick, 137, note ; negotiations 
of, and Bolingbrok 6 for peace | wit Ce, 
138-140; success of his mt Aree rocuring 
disgrace of Marlborough, 14 ; reply of 
Prince Eugene to, 143: his intrigues with 
court of St. Germain; his shuffling char- 
acter, 153, and note, 156, 156; his remon- 
strance with Elector of Hanover, 157; 
espouses the elector'’s cause; Jacobite in- 
trigues against, 158-160; is diamiased from 
162; his frivolous character, 4 
note ; impeached by the commons, hel 
committed to the ower, 168, 169; his ac- 
quittal and et: 189; the South Sea 
aaa originated by, 205; portrait of, 


Harley, Phomas, a relation of the lord-trea 
surer, iii. 144, note, 145 

Harlotta of Falaise, mother of William the 
Conqueror, i. 122. 

Harold, King of No: cre. 5, 

Harold, surnamed Harefoot, illegitimate son 
oft Canute, i, 114; his short reign and death, 


Harold, son of Earl Godwin, i. 118, 120; as- 
sists his father King Edw: 121, 
123; succeeds him in his earldom, U8 his 
power and victories over the Welsh, 
oo as to his baring 

a sree, 126, 127; 
Normand? on 


Ponthieu, 127 ra 
liam, who forces him, to pcg & ere 
m : a 
ward as his pinot tg 129, 
190, 1381; nade rer 
of Duke William to, 131 


jury made jhe 


@ pretence io Whliam's tava. 
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Ned re edition of Kiug of N 
810n, ex on 0 of Norway 
against England defeated by, 133, 134; re- 
eben news at the landing o: ‘Willie, 134; 
sie prpare parations to o him, 136, 137; 
his bravery in the battle of Hastings, and 
death, 138, 139; atory of his body being re- 
tempt sepulture a Lope for ingle, 
of his sons on w: coast 0 
183; discussion of William’s cause ve inst, 
at Rome, 192, note; reflections On, 383. 
Harold, Ear} lof Orkney and Caithness, taken 
Harp the, by William the Lion, i 348. 
; melhor terete the Anglo-Saxons. {, 167. 
plain to B Bishop Bonner, ii, 49, 
=e Lord, curious grant of James I. 
0, ii. 
Harrington, Earl of. Soe Stanhene. 
Harris, General Lord, iii. 542, notes; com- 
inands rr aeeee against Tippoo’ Saib, 


iv 1 114-11 

Harriso Colonel conveys Charlies I. oss 
Hurst Castle to Windsor, il. 871, and pec : 
attends Cromwell at his expulsion of the 
Rump Parliament, ee arrested 
Cromwell, 589; joing plo t against him, 594; 
his death resolved on y the commons, 650, 
651; trial and sentence of, 654, 655; hia bar- 
barous execution, 657, 658; portrait of, 658. 

Berg General, American commander, 
v. 

Harrowby, Lord, iv. 359. 

Hartley, Colonel, iii. 628. 

Harvey, Dr. William, celebrated anatomist; 
portrait of, ii. 646. 

Hasting, or Haesten, Danish leader; his cam- 
paigns in Ingland, i. 90 93. 

Hastings, John, a compotitor for the Sont- 
tish crown with Robert Bruce and Juin 
Baliol, i. 417, 419, 420. 

Hastings Lord, brother-in-law of Warwick, 


Hastings, Warrctt ili, 672; arrives in India; 
patronized by Clive, 699; appointed Gover- 
nor-general of India ; portrait of, 721; sub- 

pean Be ney 724 729, 731-736, 739 
742. (Sco India.) 

Hastings, Normans establirh their camp at, 
i. 136, 137; battle of, 138, 139. 

Hatfield, or "Heathfield, hattle of i, 74. 

Hatfield, residence of Toe , in latter 
years of Mary's reign, ii. 65, 66; ” Elizabeth 
receives intelligeuce at, of ieee of Mary, 


74, and no 
Hatton, Sir ir Ohristopher, vice-chainberlain at 
court otter, ii. 167, 175, 179. 

Hatton, Lady, widow of ‘sie ‘Christopher, 
afterwards marned to Lord Chief-juatice 
Coke; her dau ee marriage to John 
Villiors, ii. 342 

Havannah, the, capture of, by the aren 
iil, 428-431 ; restored to Spain, 434; 6 
map of, 429, 

Have ock, General, is despatched from Cal- 
cutta to recover Cawnpure and relieve 
Lucknow; his victories at Futtehpoor and 
the Pandoo Nuddee; enters Cawnpore ; 
advances into Oude; further victories 
gained by; is obliged to return to Cuwn- 
pore, iv. 56 758 ; forces his way into Luck- 
now with Sir James Outram, 762, 763; lis 
death, 764. 

Haversham, John: Lord, ili. 75, 106, 107. 

Havre, siege and capture of, ii. 95, 97; ; bom- 
bardment of, iii 350. 

Hawardine Castle, Flintahire, i. 408, and 


note. 
Huwes, OVE i 37 English author in reign of 


eon 272. 
Hawke, Sir Edward, ili. 348; victory of, and 
Lord Howe, 350, 


cite Lord, foreign secretary, iv, 194, 


Hawking, among the Anglo-Saxons, {. 174, 
Hawkina, Sir John, celebrated naval com- 
mander in re ie Elizabeth; portrait of, 
ii. 182, 183, 1 89. 
- | Hawkins, Sir John his History of Music, tv. 
Hawle cone i. 296; advances from 
Edinburg h to Malove Stirling Castle: is 
defeated od by pretender’s army at Falkirk, 
mea mie anne of sage of Camber 
anonymous letter sen 
Prince fi Bo education, 331. 
Lig se manor of, i 
Hay, Lord John, iv. 539 
Haydon, » Benjamin amin R., distinguished painter, 


aed ear das ad 
ntl olonel, iii 


tion, eB. 
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H Sir Fran vernor of Canaila, tv. 
ry his oe or suppressing rebellion, 


551, 
2 Declaration,” the, ii. 654, 659, 660, 


758, 7 
Hea 


Hament, 74, 


_— attorney-general of Charles I, ii. 


Heathfield. See Hatfield. 
ait and Heremon, sons of Milesius, i. 


147. 
H6bert, perolutinery eiheiss iv. 58, 59; his 
against eee; is defeat- 


ed and guillotined, 65, 66. 
Hebrides, the, or Western Islands, extraor- 
dinary custom in, described b linus, i. 


61; invasion of, by the Earl of Roas, 414; 
final cession of, to the Scottish crown, 415. 

Hedgley Moor, Percy defeated at, 1. 624. 

Heidelberg, capture of, by the French ; their 
atrocities, iii. 25. 

Weimdal, Saxon divinity, i. 148. 

Heinsius the Pensionary, confidant of Wil- 
liam III, iii. 51-53, 126, 127. 

Hela, Saxon goddess, i. 148. 

Helena, St., ceded to East India Company, 
i 674; Bonaparte’s exile and death at, 


v. 325. 

Helie, Lord of La Fleche, i. 216. 

Helie de St. Sacn, protector of son of Duke 
Robert, i. 225. 

Heligoland, capture of, iv. 244, 245. 

Hely or Eli. Eli. 

Hemans, Mrs., poetry of, iv. 469. 

Henderson, Alexander, minister of Leu- 
chars, ii. 445; draws up the National Cove- 
nant, 447; is chosen moderator of the 
opal assembly at Glasgow in 1638, 453, 
54; Laud’s remarks on, 455, note; one of 
the Scottish deputies at the conference 
with Charles I., at Berwick, 459 ; chaplain 
to the Scottish commissioners; his popu- 
larity in London, 478, and note; made Pres- 
byterian chaplain to Charles, 489, and note; 
speaks against Episcopacy at Uxbridge, 


Hendlip House, Worcestershire, view of, ii 


Hengist and Horsa, commanders of the 
Saxons, i. 46, 67; story of feast given b 
Hengist to the British Vortigern, ax 
alleged treachery of the former, 69, and 
note, 70; arrival of the brothers in Britain, 


Hengsdown-hill, Egbert dcfcats Danes at, i. 


Hennebon, description of, 461, note; gallant 
ae of, by the Countess de Montfort, 


Henrietta Maria, first seen by Prince Charles 
at a court-ball in Paris, ii. 364; treaty of 
m e between, and him, 376, 376; is 
married by proxy to Charles I. at Paris, 
377 ; is conductod by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham to land, and received by Charles at 
Dover, ib., 378; is at first extremely popular, 
but soon disappoints the public; her over- 
bearing temper, ib., and note; quarrels be- 
tween, and Charles, in regard to her 
French attendants, 382; her conduct at 
Charles’ coronation, 383; her attendants 
and priests dismissed by the king; remon- 
strances of the French amb or on her 
behalf; ultimate concessions of Charles, 
389-392; her arbitrary notions, 411, note; 
pomee in Prynne’s Histrio-Mastiz al- 
eged to be directed against, 418, and note, 
419; Dorset’s fulsome eulogy of, 420; dis- 
sensions between, and Laud, 426; inter- 
cepted letter from Lord Digby to, 504; quits 
England along with the Princess Mary, 504- 
itt 7a supplies easlinctan me king, 

, 8 in ur. in , an 
roceeds to York; sends ammunition to 
er husband at Oxford, 528: is impeached 

by the commons for high treason, ib., re- 
turns to France, 536; urges Charles to ac- 
cept the propositions of parliament, 558; 
arrives in England after the Restoration, 
658, 659; portrait of, 382. 

Henrietta, sister of Charles II., married to 
Duke of Orleans, fi. 659; employed as go- 
between in intrigues of Charles II. and 
Louis XIV., 678, 680; her death, 680. 

Henriot, commander of French national 

; and partizan of Robespierre, iv, 69- 


Henry I., son of William the Conqueror, i. 
199; quarrel of, and his brother William 
with their elder brother Robert, 200; his 
father’s bequest to, 206, 207; his conduct 

ufter his father's death, 209; his transac- 

GD Migiwees Onmaue comone: inn 

onan’s cons , W. ’ 

Robert and William league against him 

and strip him of his possessions, ib.; seizes 

the royal treasures after William Rufus’ 


th, Archbishop of York, made chancel- 
lor, il. 63; ecriuaces Mary's death to par- 


INDEX. 


i. 219; is crowned at Westminster, 
4; charter of liberties issued by, ¢b., 220; 
his marriage to Maud, daughter of Mal- 
colm Canmore, 220, 221; 6 tion of 
Duke Robert t, 222; concludes treaty 
with Robert, 16., 223; finds a pretext for 
ad , 224; defeats 
Robert before Tenchebray, and gains pos- 
session of N , 224: imprisons his 
brother in Cardiff Castle, and renders him 
lind, 7b., 225; his subsequent transactions 
in France, 5, 226; marries his daughter 
Matilda to the Emperor Henry V., 226; 
re invasions of the Welsh, ib.; oon- 
federacy formed , in France, 4.; 
ite dissolution, ; concludes advanta- 
geous treaty with King of France; mar- 
ries his son to the daughter of the Earl of 
Anjou, and embarks for England, ¢b.; dis- 
astrous loss of his son Prince William on 
board the White Ship, ib., 228; renews his 
political intrigues, and marries daughter 
of Duke of Louvain, 1b.; settles Kngland 
and Normandy on his daughter Matilda, 
and marries her to Geoffrey of Anjou, ¢b., 
229; his intrigues against his nephew Wil- 
liam, 229, 230; history of the last eo 
his reign ; his death and character, 230-232; 
his relations with the church, 354. 


Henry II., son of the Empress Matilda and 


Geoffrey of Anjou, i. 230, 233; is acknow- 
ledgod Duke of Normandy, 246 arrives in 
England, ib.; is placed for safety in Bristol 
Castle, ib.; returns to Normandy. ib.; pro- 
ceeds to tland, and is a aT by his 
uncle King David at Carlisle, 246, 247; 
lands in England to contest crown with 
Steplien, but concludes treaty with him, 
247, 248: receives news of Stephen's death, 
248; arrives in England, 249; his marriage 
with Eleanor, divorced queen of Louis 
.» %b., 250; accession of territo 

thereby gained, 250; is crowned along wit 

Eleanor at Westminster, ib.; his political 
reforms and measures of government, 250- 
252; visits his continental possessions, and 
repels invasion of Anjou and Maine by 
his brother Geoffrey, 252 ; his disastrous ex- 
pedition against the Welsh; afterwards con- 
cludes an advantageous peace with them, 
(b., 253; seizes Nantes, and hood-winks 
the French king to his designs upon Enit- 
tany, 253; affiances his son Geoffrey to the 
daughter of the Duke of Brittany, ib.; claims 
the earldom of Towouse and marches 
against it, ib., 254; his moderation in 
ere eg fang besieging his feudal supe- 
rior, the French king ; ultimately concludes 
@& peace with him, 254, 255; solemnizes 
mere between his son Henry, and Mar- 
garet, daughterof Louis, 255; his respectful 
conduct to the exiled pope, Alexander ITT., 
4b.; history of his friendship with Thomas 
& Becket, 255-257: his rupture with him 

ending in the exile of Becket, 257-260, and 
notes; his unsuccessful campaign against 
the Welsh, and barbarous retaliation on 
their hostages, 261; success of his arms in 
Brittany, ib; holds court at Mount 8t. 
Michael, and is visited by William the 
Lion, of Scotland, ib.; is again disturbed 
by the proceedings of Becket, and after 
some negotiations consents to be recon- 
ciled to , 262, 263; his hasty expres- 
sions on hearing of Becket’s excommuni- 
cation of the three bishops; assassination 
of Becket; ere apparent grief on 
hearing of it, 264-267; makes his submis- 
sion to, and is pardoned by the pope, 267 ; 
condition of Ireland; Henry obtains bull 
from Pope A IV. for ita conquest, 
268-270 Doha agp afforded by, to Der- 


mond, of Leinster; expedition of 
glish venturers st Ireland; 
Henry at es to countenance 


: egret his pe 277-279 ; 
8 pilgrimage rbury and penance 
at et’s tomb, 280, 281; receives intel- 
ape of the capture of the King of Scots, 

1; reduces his rebellious sons to submis- 
sion, udes with them, ib.; 
liberates Scottish on the latter ac- 
knowledging himself vassal, ib., 282; 
reputation of, for wisdom and abilit , 282: 
his personal activity, ¢b.; second and third 
rebellions of his sons against, ib., 283; 
treacherous conduct to, at Limoges, 283; 
receives intelligence of the illness and 


Henry IIi., son of 


ssn ere acme 


HENRY 
Hed, dsb; Geoftrey renews his rebel 
lion against, and is in a tournament, 


285: pardons abortive rebellion of his son 
Richard, 4b.; announces his intention of 
visiting the Holy Land, 4., and note: his 
ex J 286; his 


rupture with Richard and the King of - 
France, {b., 287; concludes a humiliating 
peace with them, 287 ; his on learning 
rebellion of his son John, ib., 288; dies 
of a broken heart, 288; neglect shown to 
his body, which is interred at Fontevraud, 
ib., 289; his character, 289, amd note; ac- 
count of his family: his natural sons by 
‘Fair Rosamond,” 289; history of his con- 
nection with the latter, 290; navy formed 
by, 294, 295; additional details of his reign, 
and contest with Becket and the church, 
355-357 : effigy of, 249; coins of, 251. 

J ohn, is crowned at Glou- 
cester ; effigy of; 8 to renew the hom- 
age to the pope ; 1 of Pembroke chosen 
protector; progress of war between Henry's 
party and that of Prince Louis; the latter 
compelled to abandon England; Henry's 
feeble and vacillating character; his con- 
cessions to his subjects, i. 389-386 : ia re- 
crowned by Archbishop Langton ; renewed 
hostilities between France and land ; 
Henry invades France, and returns in dis- 
grace, 387, 388; is refused supplies by his 
penieaenS 388; his ungrateful conduct to 

ubert de Burgh, 4b., 389; unpopularity 
of, caused by his extravagance to foreign 
favourites, 389, 390; marries Eleanor of 
Provence, and again rouses the anger of 
the nation by his profusion to foreigners, 
90; his disastrous campaign in France, 
ib.; altercations between, and parliament, 
ib., 391; receives supplies on granting a 
solemn confirmation to the barons of their 
liberties, 391 ; quells revolt in Guienne, and 
marries his son to Eleanor of Castile, 
ib., 392: in entrapped by the into 
accepting the crown of the Two Sicilies for 
his second son Edmund, 392; lovies largo 
contributions from the church, ib.; further 
embruilments betweon, and his barons, 
who at length compel him to consent to the 
appointment of a committee of govern- 
ment, 392-394; re his formor conccs- 
sions, 394, 395; breaking out of civil war 
between, and the barons, headed by the 
Earl of Leicester; progress of the revolt: 
ultimate victory of the royalists, and death 
of Leicester, 395-399 ; resumes the govern- 
ment, 399; subsequent history of his reign, 
ib., 400; his death, 401; description of 
tomb of, 383, note; his relations with Alex- 
ander Il. of Scotland, 411, 412; marries his 
daughter Margaret to Alexander ITT , 413; 
his political intrigues in Scotland, tb. 


Henry IV., originally H: enty of Bolingbroke, 


i. 482, 485 : created Earl of Derby, 488: 
joins Gloucester’s party, and defeats royal 
army, 489, 490; created Duke of Hereford, 
491; his accusation against, and Sones 
to Duke of N orfolk, 492; is banished by 
Richard 1T., 4b., 493; returns, and lands at 
Ravenspur ; assembles an army, and makes 
himself master of the kingdom ; gains pos- 
session of Richard, and conveys him a pris- 
oner to London; 18 placed on the throne, 
493, ch eae s authority, Be §37; 
consp st; suppresses it, an 
causes Richgrd to be murdered, 538, 539 ; 
his .embroilment with France; restores 
Isabella, Queen of Richard IL., to her 
father, 539; makes an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion to Scotland, ¢b., 540; his unsuccessful 
cam s against the Welsh, 540, 541; 
Walieran of Luxemb declares war 
t, 541; his wars with the Scots, ib., 
; challenge of the Duke of Orleans to, 
542, 543; revolt of the Percies against, 543, 
544; its suppression, 544; Serle’s conspir- 
acy aca 545; his threatened rupturo 
e church, 10.; conspir against, 
1 and his 
brother, ¢b., 546 ; suppresses fresh insurrec- 
tion of the Earl of Northumberland, 546; 
his wars with the Welsh, (b., 547; rer 
Sameer of the heir apparent to the Scot- 
ish throne, and detains him in captivity, 
548 ; last insurrection of Earl apex f against, 
{b.; factions of the Orleaniste an dag 
ties wanseut iy 648-550 ie el a 
8 vely, ° melan- 
years il; he evi Sut the ht 
CATS, : sev ol- 
farda, ib.; his death, BB; remarks on, (b., 
note; favourable resulta of his to tho 


son v.. 1, 687; a 
a batile of Shrewsbury, 544; 
“Wales Owen 


Glendower, i. bie ber m as to his 
alleged dissipated character in early youth, 


HENRY 


H V..— 

6h, B52; ascends the throne after his 
father’s death, a 553; removes the re- 
of 


persecution of the Lollarda, 553-556; 
claim to the ore ree ce, 555; ee are 
Bats a poy against fist lie, @ i bed 
cons y 8 erie 
Boutham in eance 


rail from 

haploges Ht rhe set op eden to 
a ib. incidents of his march from 
thence to Calais, including the battle os 
Azincourt, 558-663 ; his return to igen ocr 


and  eocepacns there, 563, 564; is = ro 
pe Ae und, King of the Romans, 564: 
congress at + a — 


expedition to France, oeee 
Rouen, which atle apa He Ber i 
his negotiations with the rival factions in 
France 571; concludes a truce with the 
Duke of Burgundy, and holds a conference 
with the Frenob royal family at Meulan 
572; recommences hostilities on hearing of 
the reconciliation of the Duke of Burgundy 
and the Posproacenld progress of his arms, 
ib., 573; is recognized as oneness to tho 
Frenoh throne, and marries the Princess 
Catherine, B74, 575; his march to Paris 
and triumphant entry into that city, 575, 
576; returns to England for a short tine, 
576; again embarks for France to prose- 
cute the war against the dauphin, 577; 
holds a court at Paris, il.; is attacked by 
an apatdious aoe. 578; "his death and 
funeral, ib., ; his character, 579, note; 
portrait of, sor, ‘splendid pageant to wel- 
come his return from Azincourt, 684, 685. 
Henry VI., born at Windsor Castle, i. 577; 
port Pa of regency on his behalf aftor 
his father’s death, 579, 580; proclaimed 
King of France at Paris, 580; fy iad of 
the Duke of Bedford; campaigns i rasa 
580-600 ; Henry is crowne King of F 
at Paris, 601; state of affairs in ie 
congress of Arras: secession of the Bur- 
guniian party from the English ; Boros: 
of the war; truce with France, 1-604 ; 
Henry’s weak and spiritless character; is 
married to Margaret of Anjou, 604, 605 ; 
designs against Duke of Gloucester; his 
mysterious death; overweening influence 
of Suffolk ; renewal of war in Francs; the 
English expelled from all their possessions 
there, except Calais, 605-609; impeach- 
ment of Suffolk; his’ death at sea; rehol- 
lion of John Cade, 609-612 ; Henry’ 8 right 
to the crown disputed by the Duke of 
York; commencement of the wars of the 
Roses, 612-614; Henry's incapacity occa- 
sions the duke to be appointed protector, 
614, 615; is taken prisoner at St. Albans, 
615; resumes his authority, and is recon- 
cilerl to York; renewal of hostilities; Henry 
again taken pri isoner; Duke of York enters 
London, and is nominated Henry's suc- 
cessor, 616-619; ener; yof ier Margaret; 
hattle of Wakefiel death of Duke of 
York ; rescue of Hen: ; battles of Morti- 
mer’s Cross and 8t. bans; overthrow he 
the Lincastrians; Edward IV. Dp. 
the throne, 619, "620 (sce Edward I v: s 
accompanies Queen Margaret in her flight 
to Scotland, 622; is made prisoner and 
lodged in the Tower 624 ; is released and 
proclaimed y Warwick, 630, 631; is 
murdered in the Powe 633, and note; be- 
lief as to miracles being wrought at his 
tomb, 634. 
Henry VIL, originally Earl of Richmon 
oonsp! racy ve phon of, against Richa 
III, from Brittany to 
Parle, 649; favour sab by Charles 
VIIl., ib.; landa ilford Haven, and 
advances to meet Richard. 650; gains bat- 
tle of Bosworth Field, and the English 
cals Hp 4b, - 651; orders ea removal o 8 
net to the Tower, 708; 
tlesttel ayes don from Leicester, ‘709° 
10; ie crowned, 710; settles the affairs of 
the nation He Bi , marries the Princess 
Elizabeth. 


’ 13; Mar ir & progress 
through “ee via 


om, 713; conspiracy 
against, to ante Simnel on the 
throne, nig Ts; his crafty and selfish 


Bc in ei ae to the contest betwean the 
ittany and the French crown, 
conspiracy and insurrection 
headed y Perkin Warbeck, & pre- 
tender to the crown, 724-726 ; countenance 
afforded by, to Scottish insurgents against 
James III; murder of the Scottish king, 
and accession of James IV., who favours 
Werbect’i schemes: progress f the aia; 
iscom capture, an 
dicial murder of the voice Earl of Wie 
wick; Henry's npr mail at at Calais, 726-733 ; 


INDEX. 


Henry VIilI.,— 

marries his eldest daughter Margaret 

to James IV. of Scotland, and his 
Catherine of Ara- 


eldest son Arthur to 
gous t 14, 735 bia repectty, to oerting 


7 his 
jf prosodations of ee 1 of Suffolk and 
ri ee eren ; avaricious sp 

lr paint lige e Archduke Philip and 


pet wife, when eed on the 
coast, and extorta various concessions from 
La former, 1., sa on a of 
Pp, proposes marry dow 
Joanna, 730, 739: feels remorse in his 
latter years for his igre 739; his 
d srg 4b.; character , 
nd note: portrait of, AL finan of re- 
ligion during his reign, 11. 960-202 ; of com- 
merce in same 241. 


sir | va son of Henry VII., portrait 


of, i adian when prince, to Ca- 
therine ota n, 735; : ascends the English 


throne; com sock marriage with Oa- 
therine of Aragon, 7 740; prosecution of 
re on and Dudley and their accomplices 


aia by, 741; joins coalition against 
Louis XII 742: proceeds to France ; re- 
ceives the Emperor Maximilian at Terou- 
enne, 743, 744; petal the “Battle of Spurs,” 
745; takes Tournai, tb.; returns to England, 
746; invasion of the Scots; battle of 
Floddon; Queen Vatherine’s letter to, 


announcing the victory, 746-750 ; marries 
his sister Mary to Louis XII. 750; comn- 
mencement and progress of his 


intimacy 
with Wolsey, 751, 752; his negotiation wit 
aximilian for the cessign of the imperial 
crown, 752, 753; concludes a treaty with 
Francis I. TO3s is Lee “af Aras Emperor 
Charles terview with 
the French dy ‘at ed B Field of the Cloth 
of Gold,” 755, 756; visita the emperor at 
Gravelines, 757: causes the arrest and exe- 
cution of the Duke of Buckingham, 757 - 
759; : zeal for the Catholic faith, 759 ; 
ques he eap ote and the emperor against 
rance, 7 s again visited by Charles V., 
761, 762, prepares for war against France, 
and sonda an invadin army thither under 
Karl of Surrey, 762, 763; his intrigues in 
Scotland during minority of his nephew 
James, 763 767; his contests with the par- 
liamont and st peoplo as to the raising of sup- 
lies, 767, 768; sends a now expedition to 
rance, 708 : ; concludes o secret treaty with 
the Oonstable Bourbon, 769; endeavours 
to further the suit of Wolsey as a candidate 
fer the papal crown, ib., 770; makes an 
unsuccessful attempt to extort a supply of 
money from nina poonle, 71 771, 772; concludes 
a treaty wit 72; Rends all em- 
bassy to Bayonne, 3. his first disagree- 
ment with Cardinal Wo Isey, ib.; conceives 
@ passion for Anne Boleyn, 775, 776; pre- 
tends scruples as to the lawfulness of his 
marriage with Catherine, and endeavours 
to obtain a divorce from the pope, who, 
after some hesitation, authorizes a com- 
mission to examine into, and pronounce 


judgment in the matter, 776-780; fails in 
obtaining from the papal | cpa @ sentence 
of divorce, 781; lsey from fa- 


vour, 782, 783; Tecelves intelligence of his 
death, 784, 785 ; makes the acquaintance of 
Oranmer, 785; consults the di universities of 
Oxford and Cambri 8, and also those of 
Italy, Germany, and France, on the validity 
of his marriago, 786, 787; makes the ac- 
quaintance of Cromwell, who advisos ee 
to renounce the authority of the pope, tt 
788; his violent contest with his clergy, 788 
banishes Queen Catherine from the 788 
residences, 789; persists in his attachment 
to Anne Boleyn, ib.; his interviews with 
Francis I. at ulogne and Calais, ¢b.; is 
privately married to Anue Boleyn, ¢b., 790; 
hea ears Archbishop of Canter- 
; haa his marriage with Anno 
pully ratified, 791; is excommunicated 
y the pope, fb abortive attempts at 
@ reconci iation, 792; harsh oh pay of 
Queen Catherine au uthorized by, 793; final 
rupture of, with the pope, and recognition 
at by parliament, as supreme head of the 
urch, tv.; causes the trial and execution 
7 the Maid of Kent and her accomplicea, 
794, 795; and of Bishop Fisher and Sir 
Thomas More 795-798; ia oxcommunicated 
by Paul ITI., 198: authorizes a com ission 
for the visitation of monasteries, 799; con- 
oeives a passion for Jane Seymour, an 
causes the arreat of Anne on ‘the 


charge of adultery, : hfs conduct in re- 

gard to her examination and trial, 800-802: 

receives in nce of her execution, and 

marries Jane s 803; forces 

lly of hase Bolo et eee 
o 

tains from parliament a new act regulating 


Hony, Bisho 


Henry, eldest son of 


877 


HENRY 


the fh ara i 804; his suppression of 
oe monasteries and contradictory ordin- 
ces regarding rel urrection 


Henry 


on, 805; ins 
in ged northern oy soe, Boe: : 
loses his wife igi pe Seymour in’ chikibed, 


809; wholesale spoliation of the church by, 

including ihe wetccne of the revenues an 

aiipertr of tthe monasteries, and the wan- 

ton fon of numerous works of art 
and valuable manuscripts, 810-812: the re- 
ae oO pe cnrepeelyrs ib a ident 8 per- 
secutions and tyranny endeavours 
to form an alliance with German Pro- 
testant states, 814, Bibs prac the en- 
actment by parliament the Bix Articles, 
or the Bivody Statute, 815, 816; his pro- 
clamations declared to have the effect of 
PME 816; his matrimonial spocnlancne 


concludes a marriage with 

of ‘Cleves: his dissatisfaction with A aad 
wrath against Cromwell, 817, 818; becomes 
enamoured of Catherine Howard, and 
causes the arrest and condemn of 
Cromwell, 818; divorces Anne of Cleves; 
sends Cromwell to the block, and marries 
Catherine Howard, ¢b., 819; his persecu- 
tions alike of Protestants an d Papists, Bl B19; 
makes a Togress into iow northern coun- 
ties, 4b., ; is informed by Cranmer on 
hisreturn of the irregularitios of his queen; 
proceedings against Catherine, and exami- 
nation of witnesses: her pentane & and exe- 
cution, 820-825; Henry's o rdinances re- 
~ arding rete ion and the rewling of the 

riptures, 8 a, eh his regulations for the 
poveinenh ales, 826; rebellion ay 
n Ireland, under the Fitzgeraldu, ib, 

after further contests with the Iriuh, el 
ceeds in conciliating the chicfs, and eatab- 
lishing more firmly the English sway, 827, 
828; his political pty ba in Scot. land, 
828-830: his wrath at his nephew James, 
831; sends an invading army, under the 


Duke of Norfolk, aint Scotland, ib. 832: 
endeavours after men’ death to marry 
his son Kdward to yaineat daughter Mary, 


and php for himself the government of 
Scotland; atrenuous opposition of the 
Scote to the latter poe progress of 
Henry’s intrigues and correspondence with 
the Scottish traitors, 833 837; concludes a 
treaty with Charles V., and resumes hos- 
tilities with France, 837; marries Catherine 
Parr, ib.; crosses over to France in person, 
aad takes Boulogne, 4b., 838; returns to 
land, 838 ; rayeust of his army in Scot- 
ie! and intensity 0 tye ular feeling there 
agent, tb., 839; sign vfeat of his forces 
at Ancrum Moor, defends his coasts 
against theattempts of the French admiral, 
a 841; servility of his Parliaments in grant- 
ing him subsidies, 841; continues his in- 
es in Scotland, which is still further 

laid waste by the Karl of Hertford, 841-843; 
is obliged to era a treaty with France 
and Scotland, : his wretched state of 
mind and bot. 845; tle impeachment 
of the Duke of Norfolk and the Kar! Surrey, 
the last events of his rei hed 848; dies, 
res his death announcec arliament, 
; public f nig towards exe- 
eae nominated b by iat history a Alien 
during his reign, 7; of commerce: 
rT ae pla da <r to ee met D 


240, 241; Agee pies wield 
statute of ‘; clerical oridetee. iv. 
aoe 18, 


mry, Prince, son of King David, accom- 
cc his father in invasion of Tengland. 
236-238; his death, and amiable character, 


of yiecpedter. Stcphen’s 
brother, i 233, 234, 239; joina da's 
party, and declares her queen, 241, 242; 
afterwards quarrels with her, 249-244: 
assists in negotiating a treet between Ste- 
phen and Prince He 

ry IL. marries 


Margaret, daughter of Louis Vil, i 253, 
255; does hora e to hi hia father-in-law for 


Norman 
‘rebels ae nat .h . Misber 277 ve A omite 
to, and makes gt fe with him, 281 ; ; his war 
with his brother Richard, 282 ; again re- 
volts against his father, and is par- 
doned, ;, his eeiuent rebellions, 10., 
his illness, £., 284; rece! se oar for- 

veness ; contrition eapromed by him; his 

seat, 284. 

rari eldest son of James I., 
f, it. 325; his martial and 


‘fi : 
Pe iter Sen 
ten for, by Sir Walteg Raleigh, le 
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HENRY 


Henry, Emperor of Germany, marries pan 


stan: t of William the Good of 
8. his invasion of, and cruelties 


i. 298; 
Sicily,’ 311, note; his letter to Philip of 
15; accuses Richard before ‘et 


Ca, 


of H au, 316; releases him on 


paymen 
of an immense ransom, b., 317; his death 


me remorse =a 
lan, a 7, 16; d declares. w 
makes peace, 
age between his daughter Elizabeth and 
Eavard V th, 82 

H III, of hers formerly Duke of 
Anion, succeeds Charles IX., ii, 157; breaks 
faith with the Protestants, ib. intercedes 

for the life of Queen of Scots, i72; aeons: 

wis ues Clement, 181. 

Henry I Trance, & Protestant, when 
King of Nave ii. 165; his contests with 
the Loague; is assisted by Elizabeth; 
embraces the Catholic religion, 189; his 
war with Spain, <b.; concludes peace ‘with 
Philip, 190, 191; concludes treaty with 
James I., 293; is stabbed by Ravaillac, 324, 
and note. 

Henry of Champagne, Count, succeeds to 
throne of Jerusalem, i. 308. 

Henry, son of Earl of Leicester, i. 398. 

Henry d’Almaine, murdered by the De Mont- 
forta, i. 400, 401, 403. 

Henry, abbot of Aberbrothock, i, 423. 

Henry, the heir of Castile, marries daughter 
of ohn of Gaunt, L 489. 

ers tho Minstrel, an early Scottish poat, 


Henry, Prince of Prussia, iii. 347, 349, 356,433. 

Henry, Patrick, Virginian orator, ili. "434, 
512, 516, 534. 

Honry, Dr. Robert, historian, iv. 176. 

Henryson, or Henderson, Robert, ancient 
Scottish poet, i. 707. 

Heptarchy, the ere foundation, history, 
and termination of, i 

Heraldry, origin of, i 374, ‘315. 

Herat, unsuccessful siege of, by the Per- 
sians, iv. 568, 569. 

Herbert, Count of Maine, i. 196. 

Herbert, Lord of Chere ey English ambas- 
sador at Paris, endeavours to 
diasuade Charles ? hon yielding to the 
demands of the eee 473. 

Herbert, Admiral, ii. 741, 744; naval com- 
mander after Revolution, fii. 6: is created 
Earl of A orsington his suspicious con- 
duct in regard to the engagement off 
Beachy Head, 14, 15, and note. 

Hercules, pillars of, i. 7. 

Horoford, siege of, ay Sosa the Scots, ii, 549. 

Hereford, Karl of. Fitz-Oshorn, 

Herefordshire Beacon, ‘the, i. 13, 

Heremon. See Heber. 

Herosy, first trial for, in England, i. 357, 
358; statute for the punishment of, hy 
burning, #1; Darn for, in reign of 
Henry [ aud 70; early 
sonst AA for, in Scotland, 673; revival 
of ee against, ii 58, 59; prosecutions 
for, in re ign of Henry VIL, 201, 202; in 
reign of Henry VIII, 203 505, 911, 512, 
215-217; in reign of Mary, 219, 920: prose- 
cutious for, in Scotland, 229, 230; last 
burnings for, in England, 323, 324, (Sve 
also Protestants.) 

Hereward, Lord of Brunn, ths English hero; 
resistance maintained by, in the Isle of Ely, 
to the Normans, i. 192-195, and notes. 

Heritable J urisdictions, abolished in Scot- 
land, fit. 320. 

Herle, his alle 
and. others, 

ee Castle, Kothwell visited by Queen 
Mary at, if. 114. 

Hermitages, Che an among the Anglo- 
Saxons, i. 155, 1 

Slerrenhausen, ‘palace « Ot iii. 185, note. 

Herries, go jremonstrates with Queen 
Mary in d to her rumoured marriage 
with h Bothwell, fi. 118; TD: the bond re- 
reer aed ~ match, 11 us 19; Shea en 

ueen Mary in her rom Langside ; 
his ee Pure aia with Elizabeth 
on her behalf, app2ars on behalf 
48 may before rts Healt commissioners, 


Herring, Dr., Archbishop of York, his pa- 
ably in 174 5, li 
erschel, Sir John, eminent astronomer; 
portrait of, iv. 4 

Hertford, Earl of, See erie 

Hertford, castle of, i. 383, 384, no 

Hervey of Mountmaurice, ‘uel ee Strong- 
bow, Earl of Pembroke, a His 275. 

Hease-Darmatadt, nce takes part in 
capture of Gibraltar, fll. 108, 108 

Hesse, Landgrave of, his decade on Britain 

Wane Graal iH, 600, ction in, ty, 623 

urrection in, iv, 623, 
Hever Onstle, Ket. 776. 


ed 10 4 * Ee Lord Burghley 





II. of ce, his alliance with Scot- 
war against Eng- 
treaty of mar- 


INDEX. 


Hewlet, William, ii. 656. 

Hewley, Lady, unsuccessful attem 
robe rit 7 ac 
q or, iv. 

Hexham, defeat of Cadwallader at, il. 15; 
battle Of, 624; view of, by moonlight, iii 


ood, John, author in reign of Henry 


H 
IIl., fi. 273. 
Hickford, secretary to Duke of Norfolk, ii. 


149. 
Hide, David, riot excited by, fi. 496, and note. 
High Commlasion. Gourtof Soe Commission. 
Highgate, Queen beth is met by the 
bishops at, ii. 74. 

Highlands, the, causes of disaffection of, to 
government; remedy ais; bal by Lord- 
president Forbes, iii, 285, bill for im- 
ae condition of, 330 
Highway. English, in 18th century, iii. 

156 


Highwa gs. See Roads. 

Hilda, t 2 tally or i. 76, 

Hildebrand. Seo Gregory VII. 

Hill, executed as an accomplice in Popish 
Plot, ii. 696. 

Hill, Jack, brother of Mrs. Masham; his rn 

astrous expedition to Canada, i. 138, 1 

Hill, Dr., succeeds Dr. Robertson as ate: 
of crn moderate party in Scottish church, 


141. 
Hill, Gencral Lord, iv. 275, 281, 285, 287, 288; 
defeats Soult on the N’ ivelle, 299; portrait 


of, 281. 
Hill, Mr., Rowland, iv. 562. 
Hulsborough, Lord, iit. 466, 470, 508, note. 
Hilton, William, historical painter, iv. 475. 
Hire, La, French commander, i. 590, 593, 594. 
ae a Thomas, celebrated philosopher, ii, 
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Hobhouss, Sir John Cam, iv. 511, 529. 

Hobkirk’s Hill, battle, of, iii. 632, 633. 

Hoche, General, appointed commander of 
the army of the north; operations of, iv. 52; 
commands expedition winst Treland, 86; 
defeats General Krey, 96; his agreement 
with O'Connor for invading Ireland, 101. 

Hochkirch, battle of, iii. 349. 

Hookley-in-the- Hole, iii. 402 

Hodges, Mr., a political writer, iii. 111. 

Hodson, Licutonant, ceprares King of Delhi 
and his sons, iv. 75! 9, 760 

Hogarth, William, celebrated paintcr and 
engraver ; gba of, 1ii. 412, 413. 

Hogg, James, poetry of, iv. 466. 

Hohen-Friedberg, battle of, iii, 270. - 

Hohonlinden, battle of, iv. 19 

Hohenower, French repulsed at, ili. 427. 

Holbein, Hans, distinguished painter, i. 817, 
and note. | 

Holborne, Robert, counsel for Hampden at 
his trial, ii. 441 443. 

Holderness, Lord, iii 425. 

Hiolidays See Festivala 

Holkar, a chief, defeated by | 
dard, tii. 734. 

Holkar, Mabratta chief, natural son of the 
foregoing ; his wars with the Bnitish, iv. 
202, 203, 222, 223; finally subdued in 1818, 


established under 


Holland, independence of 
7, and note, 158 (see 


Prince of Orange, ii. 15 | 
rae siltecollle poop 5 reese ini cont 
ndependence of, recogni: pain, 
31 6, 317; alliance between, and land ; 
massacre of Amboyna; threate rup- 
ture in consequence, 373, 374; secret treaty 
betwosn Charles I. and King of Spain for 
ier and Lear 413, irre 
quarrels between, an ngland regard 
the fisheries, eee au note : supplies raised 
in, for Charles I., 514, 517; war between, 
and the English dcrtamigacien, 582, 583, 

, 588; emigration of the English Brown- 
ists to, 612; war between, and England; 
moval ‘encounters between the nations, 
672-8675; the Thames entered by the Dutch 
fleet; peace of Breda, 676; secret treaty 
between Charles II. and Louis XIV. for 
the ghar ot 4b., 677; designs of Louis 
upon, 678-682; recommencement of war 
between, and land; is ovefrun by the 
French ; ite brave resistance under Wiliam 
of Orange, 682-685: progress of her arms 
and these of her bites against Louis; 
congress of Ni n; treaty between, 
and England; conclusion of epee peace, 


686-690; loses her commercial 

pointe 764: visit of William III. to, after 
ong Cees ng the commotions in Treland, 

fii. 16, and note, 17; King William's rela- 

Lag a with, & souroe of j to the 
Englis 35; to ocr a 

Philip of ot King of Spain, 

joins alliance ce, 72, 76; em- 

y of Marl h to; war declared by, 

in concert with E: _e ‘and the em 

against France, mpaigns of ari 

borough in, andon frontier of 1.,85, 88, 89 


HOOPER 
Ho _ 
poe ces between the States-general of, 
and Marlborough, a 93; Louis xiv’ 
ferwunts cad Pisin e121; alterestion 
en, an 

with France, 142, 1 Aner inglorious 
campaign of the a an ali ru 
between, and Englan ; allies 
herself with United ba pints, aa, oi note} 
her colonies attack 


sustained by, in Africa and East 
649: nego. for peace ast I adie 
655; distracted state of; the 
French and Orange parties, demands of the 
Emperor J ozeph on; advance of the Aus- 
trian troops; treaty between, and Austria 
under the mediation of France; revolution- 
ary Lecerens 668-671: state of parties in ; 
the King of Prussia attempts unsuccess- 
fully to mediate between the democrats 
and eer. re 745; continued dissensions; 
arrest of Princess of Orange; demands o 
Frederick William on states of; invaded 
by a Prussian army under Duke of Bruns- 
wick; victory of the Orange party, and re- 
instatement of the prince as enon 
747-749; joins Britain in subsidizi bag 
sia, iv. 63; epee of Duke of York in, 
794, 64, 65 : expedition of the British 
and Russians to, 111, 112; colonies of, at 
Cape of Good Hope and in East Indies 
seized by the British, 77; disastrous expe- 
dition by the British against, in 1809, 267, 
268; revolts against Bonaparte; return of 
Prince of Orange, 305; Be etues ee united ni 
13, 340; Belgium dissevere from, 480, 


, 502. 
Holland, Sir John, half-brother of Richard 


i. 488, 

Holkwna: Mrs. Elizabeth, 1. 846, a 

Holland, Ear! of, joins Buckingbam’s re 
dition for the relief of Roche le, mn ae a 
favourite of Henrietta Maria, 412; uf 
pointed judge in the forest ne 41 
accompanies Charles I. on his expedition 
to Scotland, 457, 458; quarrels with the 
court, 488; interview. of, and 1 Pem- 
broke with Charles I at Newmarket, 507, 
608; excites an unsuccessful insurrection 
on behalf of the king, 568. 

Serre Henry Fox, Lord. See For 

es and Lord, opposes apt Sidmouth’ 8 Lill 

agi dissenters, iv. 421. 

Hol and oune, iii. 191, and note. 

Hollis, Denzil, member of parliament in 
reign of Charles I, ii. 407-410, 475, 498; un- 
successful attempt of the king tio arrest, 
for high treason, 498-502; impeaches the 

nine peers who joined the king at York, 

517; soins the parliamentary army, 520, 
526; opposes Prince Rupert at Brentford, 
597 : urges the disbanding of the army, 
560 5 heads deputation from the commons 
to Charles IT , 650; portrait of, 498. 

Holmby House, ‘Charles I conveyed to, after 
his delivery to the parliamentary cominis- 
sioners, fi. 559; seizure of him there by 
Cornet Joyce; view of, 561, 562. 

Holmes, Sir Robert, ii, 675, 682. 

Holstein. See Denmark. 

Holwell, Mr., one of the sufferers in Black 
Hole of Calcutta, iii. 690-692. 

Holy Alliance, the, the suppression of poy 
sr tes liberties its main object, iv. 342, and 
note 

Hol had e or Lindisfarne, religious estab- 
ae ment on, i. 75, 153, and note. 
Bee Palestine and Crusadca. 

Hoy Want. See Wells, 

Holyrood, Charles Edward takes up hir 
abode at, ili 280, 281; view of, 291, 

Holywell ll Haugh, + near Nowiani: i. 418. 

Home, Lord, his correspondence with Eng- 
land during minority of James V., i. 764, 


Home, by pot of D 
der’s perso 


ouglas, his account of the 
appearance, iii. 280, 


Homildon Hill, battle of, i. 541, 542. 
Homilies, Anglo-Saxon, i. 156, note: prepera- 
tion of, i use in churches, under Edward 


VI, ii. 218, 
Bpanish, attack on British settie- 
ili 


Bote 
ments in, 

Honorius, son of Theodosius the Great, suc- 
ceeds his father, i. 43; his letter to the 
sta f Britain, 

Honorius III., iL, Pope, t 

Hood, Lord, Pre 635, 646; 
trait of, 647; Thi defence of Toulon agalnst 
the French blicans: evacuatus if with 
the “addaprig v. 4; ‘assists Paoli to ex- 


pel French from Corsica, 62, 
Hooks. Colonel, a Jacobite agent, ili, 116, 


note. 
Hooper, John, Bishop, controversy raised 
by, a his nomination to the see of Glo- 
diy x pbbicobedes of his see, 50; 


HOPE 
Hope, Sir John, iv. 307, 309. 


Ho Priar, his to the Duke 
B Bais i 08 57, ae 
pov Sir 
Be eee ce, Garter 
orae- ’ vage 0 
Horse-racing among e Anglo-Saxons, i. 


174; practice of, in the 12th century, 380; 
in modern ay See, iv. 154, 155. 
ie aaa P, practice of, in England, fi. 


Horses, i of, by the ancient Britons, i. 26. 
Horse . chancellor of Bishop of London, 


fi. 

Horsey, ni poor i def f 
0: 8 n ence 0 
monastic yen aera iv. 1 

Hosier, Rear-admiral, his Naas expedi- 
tion to the West Indies, iii. 217. 

noe h peeant, & & fellow-prisoner of Sir 


Hom vitallors or Knights of St. John, their 
in and history, 1. 360, 361. 

Hotham. Sir John, governor of Hull, ii. 509, 
510; receives and entertains the Duke of 
York and othor distinguished guests; re- 
fuses to admit Charles I. with an armed 
force ; is proclaimed a traitor by the king, 
but receives the thanks of parliamen 
§10-513; opens a correspondence with the 
ne & 521; his wavering conduct, 522; plot 
of, and his son to admit Earl of Newcaatlo 
into Hull; they are executed by parlia- 
ment for high treason, 530. 

Hotham, Ss arr Spek + 79. 

Hotspur. See Per 

Houghten Hall, Norfolk, view of, iil. 253. 

Hounslow Heath, standing army maintained 
by James IT, on, ii. 735, 736, 740, 744. 

House-tax imposed, iv. 651. 

Houses, Saxon, their architecture and in 
ternal arranges i. 1 165, and notes; 

English, in the lith and 12th centuries, 
2 374; in 13th and 14th centuries, 504; in 

ae century, 687; Scottish, in 15th century, 


Hloward, Catherine. See Catherine. 

Howard, Sir parent lord-admiral in reign 
of Henr VIIL,, i. 743, 

Howard, Lord William, arrested an'l exa- 
mined as privy to the irregularities of 
Oatherine Howard i. 821-824. 

Howard, Lord, of Effingham, high-admiral ; 
commands the Enghsh fleet against the 
Spanish Armada, ii. 183 187; commands 
expedition against Spain, 189; outrage of- 
fered his wife by King of Densnatt 313 ; 
obliged to resign his office of high-ad dmiral 

Duke of Buckingham, 344, 345. 

Howard, Lord, kinsman of Lord Russell, ii. 
707; turns evidence against him and Sidney, 
703 711, 713. 


Howe, Dr, li. 736. 
Howe, John, his life ani writings; portrait 
of, ii. 797, 798. 
Howo, Captain, ee CE nephew of 
Georgo If., iii, 346 
Howe, ‘Admiral Lord, his victory over the 
French, ili. 335; contributes to Hawke's 
victory in Quiberon Bay, 351; arrives at 
Sandy Hook from Eng and ; endeavours 
ineffectually to negotiate with Washing- 
ton, 549, 550; renews unsuccessfully his 
negotiations for peace, 553, and note ; a 
tacks Mud Island in the Delawaro 567: 
pag ee tu remain in America, 600; cal ; 
he French fleet, 602; returns to En land, 
603 ; his blockade of the Texel, 649; relieves 
Gibraltar, 652, 653; his victory off ‘Ushant, 
iv. 61, 62; petitions from Channel fleet for- 
w cL to, 93; tranquillizes mutiny, 94; 
portrait of, 61. 
Howe, General Sir William, brother of the 
Peek hist arrives at Boston from Eng- 
and; his mismanagement and that of his 
brother enerals occasion defeat at Bun- 
ker's Hill, iii. 527-529; takes command at 
Boston on eee 8 recall, Sue is compelled 
to evacuate th 9 town by W gt hingt gton, 541- 
544: arrives at aw, ook, 548; takes poa- 
session of Staten sland, 549; “allows the 
American army to effect its retreat from 
Long Island, 551; engages it at York 
Island, 552 ; ollows — ngton in his re- 
treat from New Vork , 553-555; his negli- 
gence in mrad Pee to lie undisturbed 
at Morristown, sends coke as he 
against Peckskill and Danbu 
a Washington to abandon a eating 
iddle Brook; seta out for Philadelphia; 
stents heli Americans at the Brandywine, 


ie operations in and around 
Pho Iphia, ; refuses to co-operate 
with Burgoyne on the Hudson, 572, 575; 


dissoluteness of 2 army at Philadelphia, 


598; returns to En d, 600. 
serps Lord, his oA on” on behalf of the Ca- 


$38: Nig 
Soneidan ights motion for Catholic 


Capiain, i 


INDEX. 
Hubba, Danish 

Hu Archbishop Hi ccauateay: {. 318, 

319, 323, and note, 358, 
Hubert de h, his com for Prince 
Arthur, i. 396; his defence of Dover 
, 337, 558, 955 2 y defeats 
the French fleet, nsions be- 
tween, — the Biaho of Winchester, 387; 
marries a Sco = Bishop wrests nu- 
merous rs sistcine from bgp Dadi hia 
praca at the taking of Bedford Castle, 


rogress of his government, 4b., 388; 
Henly "as ungrateful conduct to, 388. 989: 
his adventures and esca: 


reconciliation with the ng, 389. 


Hubert, a Frenchman, hanged on allega- 


oe having caused the fire of London, 


Hubertaburg, treaty of, iii. 435, and note. 

Huddleston, Catholic ne. shrives Charles 
II. on his deathbed, ii 

Hudson, chaplain to Charles I.; 
of ve king’s surrender to 

Hudson River, U.S., campaigns on the, ili, 
553-555, 579-582. 


Hugh, Scottish king, i. 143. 
Hugh, , chaplain of William the Lion, 1. 3i7, 


Hughes, Sir Edward, his naval operations in 
India, iii. 736 738. 

Huguenots. See Protestants. 

Hull, view of, in 17th century; attempts of 
Charles I. to gain possession’ of; he is re- 
fused adintealon to, by Sir John Hotham, 
ii. ebay ek iB Plot by the royalists for cap- 
turing, 522 

Hull, American general in second war with 
Britain, iv. 294 

Hull, Isaac, captain of the American frigate 
Constitution, iv. 295. 

Hulls, Mr. Jonathan, iv. 441. 

Humber, the, long the boundary between 
the Normans and the pp azons, t 185; Dan- 
ish fleet sail up the, 187. 

Humbert, General, leads descent upon Ire- 
land; surrenders to Lord Cornwallis, iv. 


103. 

Hume, David, philosopher and historian ; 
portrait of, iv. 174, 175. 

Hume, sTenePD his motion on the corn-laws, 
iv. 520, re buke administered to, by Sir 
Robert Reel, 545; his motion for ‘alin. 
mentary reform, 635 ; his motion on behalf 
of direct taxation, 652 ; i papde of con- 
duct of ministers in regard to quarrel with 
Russia, 6385 

Tne enthusiasm of, for Maria Theresa, 

249, 266; revolt of, against Austria, 


iv, 623. 

Wunkiar-Iskellisi, treaty of, iv. 509. 

Hunne, Richard, occlesiastical ot Freeing: 
against, in reign of Henry V his mys- 
terious death in prison, ii, 203-205. 

re oe celebrated demagogue, iv. 344, 


his account 


Hunting, among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 174; 
rene righ smong the English country 
gen 

si lordship Ae seer to David, 
King of Scotland, claimed by the 
Scottish kings, 252: a Pg on Henry, 
eldest son of David IL, Pca y by 
Alexander IT. to Hen it ‘for, 4 

Huntingdon, David, Earl of, rival claims of 
his daughter's posterity to the Soottish 
crown, i. 416, 

Huntingdon, Farl ‘of, @ conspirator against 
Henry IV., i, 538. 

Huntingdon, Selina, Countess of, iii. 373. 

Huntly, Earl of, his reballion against Queen 
Mary, ji. 98; is defeated and slain at Cor- 
richie, tb. 

Huntly, Marquis of, ii. 453, 454; defeated by 
Leslie and ontrose, 

Hurst Oastle, Hampshire, ii, 570, end note. 

Huskisson, Mr., made president of the 
board of trade, iv. 369; commercial reforms 
effected by; portrait of, 375, 376; is mate 
colonial secretary, and a fterwards, in addi- 
tion, secretary at war, 389; rupture between, 
and Duke of Wellington occasions his re- 


tirement from office, 394; 396; his speech 
on Catholic Association, 400; his death, 

Huss, John, crusade poe ete by pope 

against followers of, read of 


his doctrines in Boh: arog 
| rare se ged Folia S08, SOA. ill. 
7, and 
Hutchinson, General, succeeds Sir Ralph 


Abercromby, iv. 1 
Hutt, Mr ne Is motion on the slave-trade 
| Hutton, Matthew, Archbishop of York, ti. 


negatived, iv 


her 


a ee i ctaae UF Clasenlons 
Hyde, Ane ®, Deke ot York, and 


{ motce; her death, 685. 


, and ultimate 


the Scots, ii, | 


en A 
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INDIA 
Hyde Park, ia 18th century, iif. 804. 


Ali, venturer, iii. 
06, 706, 71 714-718, 738-737; portrait of, 714. 
nde, surrender of aay 604, 


surveys, recen 
Carmi “f of, envoy 
oe the Great from English court, 


I. 


brahim Pacha, Turkish commander: atroci- 
ties of, in ee i 389, 390; core 
between, and the all es, 302; 
in Asiatic Turkey, lee 509, 578. 576. 

Iceni, a British tribe, i. 30; their revolt under 
their «Queen Bondioea against the Roman 


r, 32, 
Ida, fou founds kingdom of Bernicia, i. 70. 
ee Alexander, attacks and kills John Cado, 
I 68, removal of, from the churches in 
reign of Edward VI, ii. 218. 
Jmanuentius, British prince, i. 28, 
lmmaculate Gonception, the, controversy be- 
rebar the fal ei and Dominicans re- 
ng, 


202, 203. 
va Sir Hien, chief-justice of Bengal, fii. 
8; charge of judicial murder against, 741, 


# 12 sent,” the, a plot between Charlies I. 
and Montro i, 89-491. 

Inclosures, proclamation of Protector Som- 
erset against, li, 27, and note; riote regard- 
ing, in reign of James I, 31 B. 

Income-tax, first introduced by Pitt, ne 109; 
abolished, 187; revived, pal abi Se . 
Grenville ministry to ten pe 
ae on, in as 1851, aed 653" ‘502, ‘08, 


Independents, their origin in the reign of 
Elizabeth, under the title of Brownlnta, fi. 
226 ; advocate religious vedere in West. 
minater Assembly, 533, a ec BU 
riority over the Preab 
Charles I. hesitates between ered and 
the poke Arsh a pele sae are overpow- : 
ered for a time pene jana; pre- 
dominance of their party id the army; me 
latter marches upon London, and 
to them their ascendency, 559-563; their 
principles and measures, 563, and note; 
their negotiations with the king, 563, 564; 
are again in the minority in House of Com- 
mons, 567; form the Rump Parliament 
after the purging of the house by Pride, 
670; appoint a committee for drawing up 
a chargo againat the king, and erect scout 
for his trial, 571; persecutions of the, in 
reign of Elizabeth, 608 ; vs Hag of, to 
Holland, and subsequently to America, 
612; take part in the Westminster Assem- 
a their contests with the Presbyterians, 
61 i hostility of the Presbyterians to, 
wild religious sects in connection with, 


7 
India, mission of Biz shop Swithelm to, in 
reign of Alfred, 1. 95; successes of the Brit- 
ish in, against the ¥rench, ili. 347, 348, 354; 
acquisitions of Kast India Com ry, 383; 
reverses of the French and Du in, 629: 
Fox's bills for Fehr pape of, 658, 659: 
Pitt’s bill er L; opposition of the 
East India Compa ‘ox’s bill; Pitt's 
measure carried, Y bed: history of Brit- 
ish: first settlements of the lish in; 
their contests with the Dutch an Portu- 
gruese, 672- Alek rogress of the Rast Saar 
company mbay to E 
by Portugal : "hostilities between the 
lish and the native rulers; settlement af 
the French at Pondicherry; the English 
established at Calcutta, 67 676; the sons 
of Aurungzebe contend for the empire ; me 
vasion of Nadir Shah; important 
leges conferred on, the dompa pany, O16 Or er; 
war a ar the French and 
surrender of Madras to Labo paral 
operations of Dupleix; failure of 
attack on Pondicherry, 677-678; renewal of 
war in Carnatic; capture of "Devicotta; 
achievements of Chive wr are succession 
as = e Carnatic ; claim Chunda Sahib 
ted by the fe heh alliance peo 


fi ar; operations of Clives ‘capture of on 
battles of Arnee and i 679-663; 
surrender of th 
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India, -— 

French and English; o 
pirates on Malabar coast, fi. Clive 
appointed governor of Fort St. David: 
affairs of Bengal; accession of Surajah 
Dowlah to the nabobship; his hostility to 
the English; advances against Caleutta : 
ita capture; imprisonment of the English 
residents in the Black Hole; departure of 
the nabob, 687-692: expedition of Clive to 
Bengal to revenge the atrocities of Surajah 
Dowlah; recovery of Caloutta: perfidy of 
the nabob; Clive marches up the country; 
battle of Plassey; flight of Surajah Dowlah; 
Meer Jaffier made nabob by Clive, 692-694 ; 
the French driven from Bengal; their o 
rations in the Oarnatic; siege of Trichino- 
poly raised; arrival of French reinforce- 
ments at Pondicherry; successes of Count 
Lally; siege of Madras; Lally obliged to 
retreat; Major Lawrence es the field 
againat hin; naval e ement between 
Admiral Pococke and M. D’Aché, 694-698 ; 
roverses of the French; Masulipatam taken 
by Colonel Forde; cession of territory to 
the English by Salabut Jung, 698, 699; 
Clive made governor of ee invasion 
of Meer Jaffier's dominions by the Shah 
Za‘la and other princes; its pepo Clive 
aud the British; double-dea. 1g © Meer 
Jaffier; his intrigues with the Dutch; ar- 
vival of Dutch expedition in the Hooghly; 
Clive prepares for war; the Dutch routed 
at Bedarra; treaty of peace with them; 
Clive sails for England, 699-704; achieve- 
ments of Coote; French defeated at Wandi- 
wash; surrender of Arcot and othe paoce : 
alliance between Lally and Hyder Ali; sur- 
render of Pondicherry to the English, 704- 
706; flattering reception of Olive in Eng- 
land; his quarrel with the East India direc- 
tors; disastors in Bengal; Clive solicited 
to return ; he proceeds to India for the last 
time, 706, 707; mismanagement during his 
absence; renewed invasion of the Shah 
Zada; he is repulsed by Colonel Oalliaud 
and Captain Knox; tumults at Moorsheda- 
bad and Calcutta; deposition of Moer Jaf- 
fier and accession of Meer Cossim, 707, 708; 
re-appearance of the Shah Zada, now the 
Emperor Shah Alum ; his repulse by Major 
Carnac and Ram ; demands for 
money on Meer Oossim; base abandonment 
of Ramnarain by the governor and council 
at Calcutta; complaints of Meer Co3s:1m 
against the Company; his attack on Patna 
and Cossimbazar, 708-710; the English de- 
termine to reinstate Meer Jaffier; defeut 
of Meer Cossim'’s army at Gh and 
Oodwa; surrender of Monghir: massacre 
by Meer Cossim of the English taken at 
Patna; mutiny in the English camp; its 
suppression; treaty with Shah Alum; dv- 
feat of the Nabob of Oude and his Mah- 
ratta allies, 710-712; arrival of Olive at 
Allahabad; new treaty with the emperor 
and the Nabob of Oude; extensive terri- 
tories ceded to the Company; reforms by 
Clive in the Company’s civil and military 
sorta i his final departure from 
ndia, 712-714; invasion of the Afghans; 
rise of the power of Hyder Ali; his autho- 
rity established in Mysore; English join 
confederacy against him; army under Colo- 
nel Smith obliged to retreat; country round 
Madras ravaged hy Tippoo, Hyder’s son; 
Hyder defeated by Colonel Smith at Trin- 
omalee and Amboor; mismanagement 07 
the civil authorities at Madras; success2s 
of Hyder; his alliance with the French; 
Mysore invaded by the Mahrattas; terri- 
tory of Tanjore seized by the Company for 
omed Ali, 714-718; discussion on the 
aoueny¢ affairs in England; attacks on 
Clive; defence; pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the Company; terms on which 
they are aasisted by government; changes 
in their constitution; Warren Hastings 

appointed governor-general; council a 
pointed to act with him; continued attacks 
on Clive in parliament; his death, 718-724; 
overnment of Warren Hastings; dreadful 
‘amine in India; pretext for discontinuing 
pousen to Shah Alum; Rrolects of the 
ahrattas; inroads of the Senassie Fakirs, 
724-726; visit of Hastings up the country; 
his interview with Sujah Dowlah at Ben- 
ares; he to assist the nabob to con- 
quer the Rohillas; reforms introduced by 
him into the administration of : 
conquest and annexation of Rohileund to 
Oude, 726-728 ; ons between Haast- 
ings and the members of the council ; death 
of Sujah Dowlah and accession of Asoff- 
ul-Dowlah as Nabob of Oude; treaty be- 
tween the latter and the Company; affairs 
of Bombay presidency; alliance with Ra- 
oba; war with the Mahrattas; double- 
g of the British authorities, 728-730; 


ion of 


INDEX. 


invaded by the Mahrattas; intrigues 

of the Calcutta council pst 8; 
correspondence of the 
Mahrattas; Hastings 
an army from Ualcutta to Bombay to as- 
sist Ragoba; energy shown by him; march 
of the army across the peninsula under 
Colonel Goddard; pilsauegaineue of Colo- 
nel Egerton, who fails in effecting a junc- 
tion with Goddard from Bombay, con- 
cludes a di ful treaty with the Mah- 
rattas; Goddard continues his march, and 
reaches Surat; his victory over Mahratta 
chiefs Scindia and Holkar, iii. 730-7%:; 
Hastings assists Rana of Gohud to repel 
Mahratta invasion; t cam: of 
Captain Popper: enmity between - 
tings and Francis; their duel; aggressive 
movements of Hyder Ali in concert with 
the French ; his devastations in the Ma- 
dras presidency; defeat of Colonel Baillie; 
massacre and captivity of the English: 
energy displayed by Hastings, 734-736; Sir 
Eyre Coote appointed to take the field 
against Hyder Ali; incidents of the war 

th Hyder and his son Tippoo; death of 
Hyder Ali; the war continued by Tippoo; 
siege of ta “gph treaty of peace with 
Tippoo, 736-739; state of the British power 
in India; narrow ag: of Hastings at 
Benares; Cheyte Sing epeived of the ra- 
eo plunder of the Begums of Oude, 
39, 740; resulta of Francis’ return to Eu- 
rope; charges Hastings ; he resigns 
his office and returns to England; his im- 
peachment in House of Commons; his trial 
and acquittal in Westminster Hall; trial 
and acquittal of Sir Elijah Impey, 740-742; 
renewed hostilities botween British an 
ztppae Saib, 812, 813; war with Tippoo 
Saib; campo of Lord Cornwallis and 
General A 


rcromby ; siege of Se pa- 

tam; Ti compelled to conclude a 

treaty, 864-868; war recommenced with 

Tippoo Saib; siege and capture of Seringa- 

yatam; death of Tippoo; submission of 

ysore, iv. 114-116; war with the Mah- 
ratta chief, Dhoondia Waugh, 201, 202; war 
with Scindia ; exploits of Generals Welles- 
ley and Lake; ex ve acquisition of ter- 
ritories by the British, 202-207; war with 

Holkar, 222, 223; war with the sy openieee 

in 1814 1816; ravages of the Pin : 

the power of the Mahrattas crushed ; do- 
struction of the Pindarees, 351~353; mis- 
sionary labours of Dr. Carey in, 430, 431; la- 
bours of London Missionary Society in, 433; 
the Afghan war, 557, 563, 565-571, 573 575, 
577-583 (see Victorva); war with the Ameers 
of Scinde; exploita of Sir Charles Napier ; 
conquest and annexation of Scinde, 603; 
605; reduction of the Mahrattas; invasion 
of the Sikhs; battles of Moodkee, Feroze- 
shah, and Sobraon; submission of the 
Sikhs, 605-608; Sir Charles Wood's bill for 
amending government of, 674, 675; dis- 
turbed state of the Punjab; revolt of the 
ikhs; capture of Mooltan by the British; 
operations of Lord Gough ; battles of Ram- 
nuggur, Chillianw » and Goojerat;: 
submission of the Sikhs; annexation o 
the Punjab, 63]-634; history of sepoy revolt, 
747-767 (see Victoria ; settlement of the 
country on suppression of the rebellion; 
termination of the rule of the East India 
Company, which is transferred to the im- 
peria oo 767-772. 

Indians, North American, their attacks on 
the British colonists, iii. 443; their employ- 
ment by the British as auxiliaries in war, 
530, , 57, $70, and note, 574, 575, anc 
note; invectives of and Burke on 
the subject, 582-584, 586 ; She leg be- 
tween, and the American royalists, 603. 

Indies W., abolition of negro slavery in, iv. 

Induif, of Scota, i, 144, 

Ind C@B, 6 of, first rouses Luthor 

nst Church of Rome, fi. 206. 

jofint Behocks, establishm 
bert, ; 
ber for Oxford, iv. 401; opposes Catholic 
rine me 405; nounces oe 
Queen’s 00 28, reland as godless,” . 
tests against Baron Rothschild taking 

seat in House of Commons, 643, 

ldsby, General, iii, 269. 

Inkermann, battle of, iv. 712-715; sketch to 

illustrate battle, 713 


Innocent II., Pope, i. 234. 

Innocent Til. Pope, interferes with Phili 
on behalf of King i. 327; his quarre 
with the latter : land 


in ; 
re) 8 through his legate, Pandulph, the 
bmission of John, aud the resignation of 


IRELAND 


Innocent III.,— 
dom as @ fief of Rome, |. 330, 331; 
sup John’s cause h 
336, 337; OS 


oy (¢) 

Henry VITI.'s marriage, i. 712, 713: his buil 
regarding the profigacy of monks, ii, 202. 
Innocent XI., Pope, his alleged alliance with 

IIL, i. 741, note. 
Innocent XII., Pope, iii. 65, 66. 
Inquisition, establishment of the, i. ot Hod 
ractices of the, introduced into England, 
. 66; firat established at Rome by Paul IV., 
67, and note; established in the Nether- 
lands, 136; Cumele demands on Spain 


to, 

Interdict, Papal, pronounced against Eng- 
land, in reign ot John, i. 329; effect of a, 
b.; sentence of, against France, 331, note ; 
England freed from, 332; re 
London to sentence of, 336; Scotland laid 
under a,in reign of William the Lion, 348. 

Inv , descent of Montrose on, li, 548. 

Inverkeithing, descent of the English at, re- 
pulsed by Bishop of Dunkold, i. 444. 

Inverness, the ancient capital of the Picts 
supposed to have near, i. 143, 

Inverury, English defeated by Bruce at, i. 

Investitures, ecclesiastical, i. 353; decision 
of ecclesiastical council held at Rome re- 
garding, in reign of W. Rufus, ib, 

enry I., : as ; 
tone religious dottlement foumded by St. 
Columba, i. 150, and note; the seat of tho 
cin elands } 

Tonian I , the, expedition against, iv. 
269, 270; placed under British  frotection, 
843: religious mission to, 433, 434. 

Ireland, the ship temples of, i. 14; connection 
maintained by Britain with, 15; the ori- 
ore country of the Scots, 41, 43; early 

story and settlement of, 146, 147; intro- 
duction of Senbicigr rk into, 147; invasions 


of, by the Danes, +).; kings of, previous to 
the Norman eg br ib, 148; early lite- 
rary celebrity of, 175; history of, from the 


reign of gine fe to that of Roderick O’Con- 
nor, 268, 269; ita connection with England, 
269, 270; Henry IT. obtains bull from Pope 
Adrian IV. for conquest of, 270; circum- 
stances leading to expedition of English 
adventurers against; their wars and acqui- 
sitions in, 270-275; Henry II. embarks for; 
his conquests in, 275, 276; destined by 
Henry II. as an appanage for John, 277; 
King John's expedition to, 329; settlement 
of Galloway by colonista Steg ecg revolts 
of inhabitants of, against the English sway 
in latter part of the reign of Henry II, 
349; carly revolts in, net English rule, 
ib,; Piers Gaveston made governor of, 438; 
camp: of Edward Bruce in, who is 
crowned king of, at Carrickfergus, 443, 444: 
successes in, of the Scots, who are at last 
compelled to retreat, >. expeditions of 
Richard II. to, 490, 491, 493; favourable 
reception of Lambert Simnel’s pretensions 
by people of, 713, 714; enthus in, in 
favour of Perkin Warbeck, 724); intrigues 
of Francis I. in, 763; revolt of, under the 
Fitzgeralds in reign of Henry VITII., 826, 
827; the contest prolonged under O’Con- 
nor and O’Neil, 827, 828; is elevated to 
the rank of a kingdom, 828; troubles 
in, in reign of Elizabeth; sent to 
the assistance of the insurgents by the 
pe; alleged atrocities of the English 
n sup promt the rebellion, ii. 159, 160: 
Spanish ships wrecked on coast of; mas- 
sacre of the crews, 187; troubles in, in 
latter part of Elizabeth's reign, 191, 192; is 
reduced to submission by Lo Mountioy, 
198; condition of, under the Tudors, 281- 
288: Strafford made lord-deputy of; his 
arbitrary sway in, 433-436; influx of B- 
byterian ministers from, into Scotland, 
8, note; dreadful re on in, and mas- 
sacre of the Protestants; alacrity of the 
Long Parliament in proveding troops fot 
8 suppression; popular suspicion as to 
Charles and the queen being concerned in 
it, 491-493; the insurgents in, support the 
cause of les I. t the par ent, 
503, 504: orders for troops sent to, by 
Charles I., 524; his intrigues in, 532, 533; 
cam of Oromwell in, 579; persecution 
of the testants in, under James II, 
735; religious history of, from the restora- 
ie of ) more, 762, 763; expel 
on ames 
Jacobites in, after the Revolution, uf 6-15; 


Treland,— = 


oy American war, 4 
measures of Hingis pes 
523; measures for relict 


ae, 588, 539 

merce of, soe’ aL nth " agitations in, for 
parliamentary reform; 'Pitt’s moasures for 
removing restrictions affecting trade of, 
665-667 ; alarming state of iv. 76; treaty 
between revolutionists in, and Fren 
d Bie a sap 4 descent of the 
French on, 86 at seggst of 1798, 100- 
104; disturbances in 93; corre- 
spondence between iaantaerite in, and Ho- 
naparte, 195; pro union between, and 
Great Britain, 109, 110, and note; the union 
effected, 117 ; Emmett and Ruseell’s rebel- 
lion in, in 1803, per visit of Geo 
IV. 365, 366 3 great famine in, 
agitation of the Uatholios in; the Catholic 
Association, 385, 386, 397, 398: Mr. Peel's 
act for suppressing the association ; bill 
for relief of the Catholics finally carried : 
pee failure. to secure tranquillity for the 

untry; agitation kept up by Daniel 
OOonnell, 399-408; general history of the 
pel ag agitation’ in, 422-428; roposed 

te of; coercion bill passed 

ieenures of aeainstiont oo nd’ sania 
reform, 504, 505, 510, 511, 527 529 88, 
541; poor-law and tithes bill 
548; troubled condition of, “ge ae 


; his trial and sentence, 

586 588; the charitable trusts bill passed, 
§91; act for the tion of banking in, 
593, 694: incre grant to College of 
Maynooth ; establishment of the Quecn's 
colleges ; opposition of the Roman Catholic 
riesthood to the latter, 594-597; coercion 
for, rejected, 602 ; dreadful famine and 
pestilence in; measures for relief of the 
people, 609-611 ; prevalonce of assassina- 
fon and outrage: new coercion bill pee 
revival of the repeal agitation by Feargus 
O'Connor, 613, rebellion headed by 
Smith O'Brien: its suppression; the en- 
cumbered estates bill, 617, 618: discus- 
sions on affairs of; the conflict at Dolly's 
Brae, 640-642 ; rate-in-aid bill for relief of 
poorlaw unions in; second bill for the 
sale of oncumbered estates; bill for 
amendment of the r-law; other mea- 
sures of relief, 627-029; Mr. Moore's attack 
on Established church of, 672-673; great 
emigration from, from 1846 to 1854, 805~ 


807. 

Ireton, Colonel, takes part in battle of Nase- 
by, ii 545; Charles 1. makes application 
to, 553; marries eldest daughter of Crom- 
well, 559: negotiations of, and his father- 
in-law with the king, 562-564: is appointed 
one of the commissioners for his trial, 
571; assists eda in subduing Treland’ 
579: his up and dishonoured at 
the Reastorat: fi 60" portrait of, 563 

Irish, the, barbarism of, in 16th century, il. 
281-288, (See J reland.) 

“Trish Brignte. the,” iii 19, 

Iron Crown of Lombardy, the, iv. 216, note. 

‘*Tronsides,” name given to Cromwell's troop 
of horse, fi. 535. 

Ironside, Edmund. See Edmund. 

‘Irving, Edward, reli ove page cee by; 


f of; 0 bavi t6 
of erent com- 


ita tenets; portrait of, = 
Isaac, Emperor of Cyp 
Isabella, Countess of be a Marche, mother ae 


Henry ITI, i. 325, 3 

vale a daughter of Earl of of Huntingdon, i. 

Isabelle, ‘queen of Edward II., i. 430, 431 
438, 439: her complaints against Edward 
and criminal connection with Lord Morti- 
mer; invades England with Mortimer and 
her son Prince ward, 446, 447; 
the chief authority. in the state after the 
copemion of Patel 449, 452. 

Isabella, a ter of Charles VI. of France, 
eee IL, 1.491; her father's 
negotiations with Henry IV. for her re- 
storation, 539; her grievances the cause of 
@ chalil the Duke of a to 


t of .; her 
ciliation with Duke of Burgundy, 568, 569; 
Von, IV, 


INDEX. 
Isabella, 

es Taian “aig Sg latter and, 
cout edna i. 570, B71; ‘sta ater 
eve at das “ 
bella, Ai ak of Earl of Warwick 
married to of , 

her alleged death by poison, 637. 


Taal ween of Spain; civil war occasioned 
ty ulains of her uncle Don Carlos to the 
throne, iv. 507, 509, 522, 523, 538. 

Ischia, capture of: view of castle of, iv. 269. 

Tales, Aloxander, Lord of the, i. 683, G55. 

Ismail, taken by the Huslan; ‘atrocities at 


ora of, Ad cal hg Ri 
Tsrae. sraels., 
tain eaten in ecteietnents a i, 221; map of 


coast of, from Naples sou! 1s, 207 ; 
vaaions of, by Francis I, 152 15 753, 770, a 
devastations of the imperial armies i n, 774, 
pr as of the moh armas in, in 
17 ; campaign of 1795 in, 80; cam- 
of Honaparte 1 in, in 1796, 88-91; in 
96-98 ; sustained by the 
Femch in, in 1799, Tho, lll; ressions of 
Bona n, after peace of Saiena, 191, 
192; aah diversion against Bonaparte 
in south of 268, 269; commotions in, in 


Ivan, the czar, “murder of, ili, 495, 


J. 
Jack cag . nsant Raden ts i. 484, 487. 
Jackson, Re . emissary from France to 


Treland, iv 
Jacobin Club, Treanuats of the, iii. 787. 
sy it bea Countess of Hainault, i. 580; her 
ce with the Duke of Brabant, 
582, Daas bt obtains a divorce from the po 
and marries tho Duke of Gloucester, w 
leads an artmny to the Continent to claim her 
inheritance; is — at Mons and im- 
prisoned, 583 ; pes to Holland, but is 
Titimately obliged ¢ oF return to her former 
husband, and the government of her 
dominions to the e of Burgundy, 584, 


585. 
J wie ty vigg or peasant insurrection in France, 
J oo i of Luxemburg, i. 601, 604, note, 624, 


Jaffa, captures of, i. 306, 308, 309; description 
of, 309, note; Richard's great victory over 
Saladin near, 309. 

Jamaica, taken b 
debates in par 


557-559, 561. 

James I. of Scotland, captivity of, in Eng- 
land, i. 548, 581; is liberated y Henry V,, 
and accompanies him to France, 576, 577; 
acts as chief mourner at his funeral, B78; 
marries the Lady Joanna ort, 
suppresses the power of the nobility, 654: 
extonsive domestic reforms introduced by, 
1b,, 655; represses the turbulence of the 
Highland c efs, 655; conspiracy against, 
and foul murder of, ih, 656; horrible deaths 
inflicted on his murderers, 656 ; his literary 
abilities, 707. 

Jumes I1., ascends Scottish throne at six 
years of age; troubles in his minority; 
efforta of, to ostablish his inde ndence; 
his death ‘at siege ¢ of Roxburgh, 1. 656. 

James III., son of James [I.- factions dur- 
ing his minority ; ; his unwarlike character, 
and predilection for favourites; rebellions 
of the nobility, and of his brother the 
Duke of Albany, against; invasion of his 
kingdom by Du e of Gloucester, i. 63 657; 
abortive treaty betw: and Henry VII, 
726; fresh rebellion of the nobility against, 

27 : is murdered between Stirling and 


Bannockburn . 727. 

James IV. of Scotland, induced to join the 
insurgont barons against his father, i. 726, 
727; his remorse on hearing ef his death, 
797: concludes a truce with Henr 1y VI, 
728 au ree of the np ee Mo 

ote of Henry inst, ib 

erkin and hoes an tienen 

with him into ai 729, 730; honour- 

ably dismisses nee a 730: marries vag 


ter of Hen vue 34: 

with Henry, I., 77 his invasion a 

England, and ye ae Flodden, 746-749. 
James V. of Beatin 


Cromwell's forces, ii, 590; 
ent on affairs of, iv. 


roclaimed king hy 
his mother’s Barter ; falls under the 
then a the 1 of =~ oa ater 


canines mag ai mr irranet ib; vcontates 
with England, i : married Princess 
Magdalon whoonly survives a few months, 


al uarrels with his uncle, Henry VIIL., 
; takes the field to eae the Pnglish: 

ons in his army, which refuses to 

him across the hate aaa; 

proceeds with Loni Ma Maxwell to Caeriave- 
rock Castle, ib.; learns there the tidings of 
the Rewer at Solwa ay Moss, ¢b.; retires to 
Falkland, whore he dies of a broken heart, 


James VL. of Scotland, an of England, 
born at Edinburgh Caule, ir 110; inn chris- 

tened at Stirling, ¢b., 111; his favourites, 
the Duke of Lennox and Oa ~~ Stuart: 
is induced by the latter to ring Regent 
Morton to the Block, Jo, ist; his intrigues 
with the Catholics, 161; is made a risoner 


by the Earl of Go e 
recovers his fhorey ib.; his feeble and in- 
effectual interposition With Elizabeth for 
the life of his mother, 172, and note, -174; 
his violent but abortive in 
execution of his mother, 1 
course with the Jesuits and Catholi 4., 
note; his correspondence with Earl o Es- 
oar ra 197; tho Gowrie conspiracy against, 
is nominated her successor by 
h on her deathbed, 199; hia at- 
er ha force ‘eo on the ople 
of Scotland, 234, elves intelligence 
of the death of Elizabeth, 289; is proclaimed 
in London, 290; his oan to England, 
ib., 201; his ungat deportmont, 291; 
Lo rofusion in the beatowal of kn ht- 
¢b.; nominates his ministers, 
ae in London; profuse barbie of 
peers; his coronation, ib.; receives the 
congratulations of foreign " ambassadors: 
Ssnondes treaty with Pranics. ib., 293; lote 
Raleigh, Cobham, Grey, and othe - 
ser his government: arrest and tri 
, and sentence Pes, pees the conspirators; 
Jaman fantastical conduct in respiting 
some of them, 293-298 ; his dislike of the 
Puritans, 298, - his aging with 
them at Hampton Court, 299, 300; perse- 
ae of the tans under his sanctio 
; his first parliament, and their list o 
grsvances, James’ pedantic and overbear- 
« addresses, ib., 301, and note; his love 
of hunting and neglect of oe lic bu siness, 
301 ; the Gunpowder Plot, 2; his con- 
troversy with the aoe re a to ai 
oath of allegiance, 31 
tresses and disputes ah the Soon: 
his reported assassination, ib.; is visited by 
his bi other-in-law, the King of Denmark; 
excosses of the court, ib.; receives a visit 
from Prince Vaudemont, ib.; renewal of 
disputes between, and the commons, 313- 
315; his indolent and frivolous life, 31f., 
his favourites, Sir John Rayhsay, Sir James 
Hay, and Sir Philip Herbert, 315, 316; 
his new favourite, Robert Carr, 316, and 
notes; his foreign relations, 316, 317; his 
extravagance and arbitrary Poapoatis con- 
tinued remonstrances and o tion of 
the commons, 317-320; death, a Cecil, 320, 
barsh treatment and melancho fate 
of bad rena’ cipanmidion, iis, Gentine 
ry and 2 tion ; 
against Vorstius; ds his trial and 
punishment from the states of Holland : 
a heretic; authorizes the last burni 
England ‘tor heresy, 322, and oli 
showers additional nel favouta on 
his eldest son, Prince Henry, and his un- 
timely death; James’ indifference and 
wantof feeling; marries his daughter Eliza- 
beth tothe B atine, 324-327; promotes the 
disgraceful s1 Coane Ot ee a 
ful marriage chester, 
$28; his continued extravagance and want 
of money, 329; advice of Bacon and Neville 
to, in re to ng parliament; 
firm apiponititin of the Amniuions to his de- 
mands; Ives parliament and com 
mits five members to tho Tower, 329-331; 
raises money by Star Chamber prosecu- 
tions, 331; cruel grsioaghe of Edmond 
babar soy um, ¢b., 332; tires of Somerset, and 
ts an att ent for George 
Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham, 
332; causes Somerset and his coun to 
e  sareniod for the murder of Sir Thomas 
trial and execution of the 
babies lor delinquents in the transacti 


On, 

333, 334; mysterious influence tly 
wielded by Somerset over James, who 
ta a on to him and A pape ponte 

rives Coke of the chief 
ship, 5 337; his matrimonial dons on 
Nets son Charles, ¢., 

ee power of hi his new favourite, Bucki king: 
ham, 338; his visit ta srg regal arbi- 
trary an 
clergy, 4b., 339; summons hater i be 


426 


882 


Jamen V 
and Phe . preachers to London ; his treat- 
ment of them, ii. 339, 340; arbitrary and ve 


measures of, for his Bod 
ee , $41; ee ob a Sport 
rere to relax t ai 
of the Sabbath, 341, pvt 

marriage of Cok e's s daughter vith sie J Ie 


JAMYS 


Villiers, 342-344; ty of Buckingham 
and his farily ; ‘James’ lavish bestowal of 
offices on, a: Te with 
his favourite conduct in 
bri Bir Walter Raleigh to the block 
i inefocaa on io his som nt la ‘the 
n 8 son- a w the 

sae ete in parlia- 


Rent of or various official 
5, lmpeachiner against, and 
of oF tore B Bacon: cruel prosecution of Ed- 
ward Floyde, 355-357; misfortunes of the 
tine Frederick ; a csr beh of 
ames in his ay cere j, metoctust expe- 
dition against Igiers, ib : proceedings in 
parliament; James’ arrogant letter to the 
commons, and spirited protest of the latter, 
his treatment of the refractory 
members, ; his indifference to the fate 
of his son-in-law, , 961; his negotiations 
with Spain and Rome re arding the mar- 
riage of his son Prince les to the in- 
fanta, 361, 362; gives a reluctant consent 
to the journey ‘ of the prince and Bucking- 
ham to Spain, to bring home the infanta; 
journey of Charles and the favourite 
through France to Madrid; their reception 
by the Spanish court; preliminaries of the 
age arranged ; ‘large concessions in 
favour of the Cathclics the marriage pre- 
vented by the intrigues of Buckingham; 
hypocrisy of Charles; he and Buckingham 
return to England ; the marriage with the 
infanta broken off, ‘and Aecpare ions made 
for war with Spain; spair of James, 
362-371; calls a parliament ; his address to 
the commons, and misrepresentations as 
to the reception of Charles in Spain; 
subsidies voted by the commons for 
carrying on the war with Spain; petition 
and proclamation against the Catholics ; 
statement of grievances; im achment 
and conviction of the Earl of Middlesex, 
371-373; alliance with the Dutch against 
Spain; massacre of Amboyna, indignation 
thereby excited, 373, 374; Fata of the 
ri eee Spain and the Catholic wers, 
374, 375; treaty between James and France 
for the ma e of Henrietta Maria to his 
son, 375, 376; his last illness and death, 
376; his proclamation against the exten- 
sion of London, 417; his endeavours to 
abridge the liberties of the Scottish Presby- 
terian church, ; his conference at 
Hampton Court tvith’ the Puritans, 610; 
authorizes the present translation of the 
Bible, 610, 611; his Book of Sports, 613; 
revalence ot at 63 Bahn intemperance 
nee Lo portrait of, ar 
J rite 


d. See James Vi, o 
sents iL. of awas reviously Duke of 
York, brother of Char. 
, 511; is ee up from Oxford to 
567, note; defeated at Mardick, 592; 
cures an indulgence for his fellow Catho- 
st Clarendon, hte lots 
soe wer, 
v.73 8-680; narro 8 in engag 
the throne, note; examines the 
his quarrel with Duke. of oemocn 700; 
sioner ; test oath introduced by; | ures 
wly esca: drowning on his vor 
d the Fine 
an ; 
execution of Russe ee ,and others, 


es II.; visita Hull 
Tw A with the prince palatine and others, 
st James Palace, 557; makes his a 
8 
in England with his brothers, 649 ; marries 
Clarendon’s daughter, 659, and noter: pro- 
lies, 670, and note; provokes war with Hol- 
land, 68; det defeats the Dutch fleet, 673: 
ther the establishment of ab- 
by rl pea of Toul 
sane ‘with Dutch fle fi ge is blind ze seal 
for Popery, 683; hi or for excluding, from 
evidence in the Pop an Plot, 691, 692; fur- 
ther bills a excl and. note, 699; 
zeal of the commons against, 701, 702; pro- 
ceedings of, in d as royal pel 
the condemnation of le; returns to 
Hngland ; again sete out for Sootland, a 
escapes 
704-708; returns ns bo Rowland cuncsnaot 
party, and their arbitrary m 
eged conspiracy 
706-715; counter intrigues the duke and 
Halifax, 717; procures a Catholic priest to 


attend his brother in his dying moments; 

oR pre 
rumour of 

brother, 718, 719; ascends th the throne, 720: 

his zeal for Popeny and pri principles o of 


shows 
arbitrary rule from the 
Miseponuscion on with Lous Xi. 7a pea, 


sy36 


INDEX. 


James IT.,— 


is crowned at tebe gr eepel ii. 722; sen- 
bree on Oates and Dangerfield, ib., and 
nedre, fd parliament arbitrary 
r 2B moet by James, 7 pol e@x- 
vodttion of Argyle to Scotland ; aie pture 
and execution; severities exercised on his 
followers 724-726, coal noted: 
invasion of Duke of Monmouth; ita sup- 
pression; execution of Monmouth ; atro- 
ties of Kirke andJeffreys on the vanquished 
insurgents; further severities of govern- 
ment, 728-194; his arrogant demeanour to 
parliament, 734 ees precipitous mea- 
sures with the view of restor ng Popery, 
735; —- an fi Suara Baie 
court; his hang ar st Protestantis: 
his tyrannical terference with the Char. 
ter-house School and Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 736, 737; his declaration for liberty 
of conscience rej by the pr sl 
dissenters; favour shown theRomish cler, 
announced pregnancy of the queen, A 
738; shar vadaioete of lican bishops for 
refusin ng. to read declaration of Sa gerne 
their manphant & acquittal, 738- rth 
of Prince of Wales ; Seuss: opened 
by the Protestants with Prince of Orange ; 
2s peers of William for invading Eng- 
consternation of James, who endea- 
vours tore-establish himself by concessions; 
examination of witnesses to prove the birth 
of Prince of Wales, 740-743; embarkation 
of William; James’ conferences with the 
bishops; Willan lands at Torbay, and 
marches to Exeter; disaffection of the 
army to James; he is deserted on all sides; 
takes to flight, but is captured at Fevers- 
ham; returns to London; is obliged to quit 
Whitehall, and proceeds to heater; em- 
barks for and lands in France, 743-74 7; is 
declared by parliament to have abdicated 
the throne, ili. 2,3; crosses over to Ireland 
from France; temporary triumph of the 
Catholics, 6, 7. suppression of his party in 
Scotland, 7, 8: his unsuccessful siege of 
ponder atrocities committed by his 
followers, 8 a haan of his arms; is 
routed at the "nen illiam ; returns 
to France, 11-14; Tis ae ‘still upheld in 
Ireland, 14, 15; "his correspondence with 
Marlborough # and Seta ioc ne Mined gg 
cies form: illiam, 2! 
me pig ts ier recover his < f William, 20° 
9, 36-42 ; pretended offer of the 
Pe eh Dia to, 43; is refused admission 
as a party to the treaty of Ryswick ; pen- 
sion agreed to be allowed him by England, 
47, 48; his continued intrigues with Eng- 
lish Jacobites, a hk dies at St. Germain, 
76, 77; portrait of, ii. 721; retort ot Charles 
IL. to, 778; his Jove of 


James, Franci 8 Kdward, son A Wasciad II, 
afterwards 


called the old ahapig re sus 

picions : excited in regard to his birth, 
40-743; is sent for safety to Portanoveh, 
745; is conveyed to 
b.; "proposal of the English Jacobites re- 
jected for having him ig in England, 
is attainted by English parliament, 
79; his expedition with a French fleet for 
the invasion of Scotland: is put to flight 
by Admiral Byng, 119, and note, 120; stipu- 
lation as to residence of, 148, 162 - intrigues 
to procure his succession to Engli lish ae 

on death of Anne, 153, 155, and note, 1 
159-161 ; manifesto iasued by, 167; peroual 
description of, of, by his party, 169; ‘arrives in 
Scotland ; ce ints brig expectations of 
his followers; ob. to retreat from 
Perth on th ap et le; escapes 
to France, 178. 1; dismisses lingbroke 
from his service ; takes up his residence at 
Avignon, “481 ; plot to place, on British 
throne by the aid of Sweden, 187-189: his 
bride, the Princess Clementina of Poland, 
arrested the gored at Innspruck, 
196; his supposed capt bre escapes from 
Italy to Spain ; his n there ; unsue- 
expedition on be fof, to Scotland, 
and others on 


France by his mother, 


tterbury 
behalf of, 211-214; renews his schemes on 
death of me 1; his savage conduct to 
his wife; this incapacity; of his 
i ; letter from Walpole to, 
ot, : es enacted rs eh 
lament correspondence or his 
children, 263; sends his ¢ — Charles 
Edward, to rae ae lic vading 
Britain, 4b.; aac t of, 178. 
James’ Par ,in ith century, il. iil. va 
Jane, wife o Charles oe pt ga 
Jane, Mt el, 362, and no 
Turkish, portraits on iti, 761, 
Januarius, St., sanctuary of, 1. 296, 
JarnEs, battle’ of, re 178, note 
revolutionist, ili, 513, 


Jehangi 

Jekyll, Sir 

Jellal stad nt defence of, by General 
580, 583. 


Jenner, Dr., 
Jennings, Sir os 
ili. 2 


Jerome Bonaparte, 


JOANNA 


oa Cueen pies eae to, if. ae 


4 afterwards 


sa trey, . 469, 

semreys, Lic ae Chist-jasties, :® oe gga 
tality an 

pene i a Foo Sas 2, 73, 


716, 717, and goer 

ties of, f, in west of aoe on td Rend 
ee as anal notes 

receives check in ia actuirary 

attacks the Siiuepatae rasated carricd | on efi 

Bristol, 766; endeavours to gain over the 

bishops to submission, 739; is caught by 

the mob after flight of J James, an com- 

_—_ to the Tower, 746 ; dies in the Tower, 


r, , Foaperor of tnt, iii, 673. 
oseph, iii, 229 


Sale, iv. 574, 575, 578, 


Jemappe, battle of, iv. 27, bg 
Jena, battle of, iv. 235. 
Jenkins, Sir Leoline fi. 707, 708, 
Jenkinson, 
Jenkyns, Captain 


e Liverpool. 

Robert, alleged barbarity 

of the Spaniards to, iii. 236, 237. 

discoverer of vaccination ; por- 

trait of, iv. 169, 170, 
hn mn, his expedition to Span- 

ish coast, 

brother of Napoleon, 

created nee of para, brother iy. 248 

Jersey, French attack on, repulsed, iii, 628, 


J = rusalem, PSGoatrer to, inthe middle ages, 


122, ho yore de Boui a 

ie of, 221: taken 

dom of, crete by patriarch of eh ro 

IL., id.; mi, a5 regarding ri ht to crown 

of ey fri cn march 
8 regar crown 

of a 307 308. 406; quarre of access to, secured 

a treaty between Richard and Saladin, 

309 ; establishment of the Knights Hospi- 

tallers and Templars at, 360 


360, 36 
J qruselet Chamber, the, death of Henry IV, 
J ervis, Admiral, 
Jews, the, Henry II.’s extortions from, i. 


Bee Vincent. 


285, 286 : massacre of by the mob, at coro- 
nation of Richard Coour de Lion, 292, 293; 
outrage on, at York, 293, note; popular out- 
es on, 3811; crueltieg, << extortions of 
King John towards, 329 ; their condi- 
oh under end ab daca ra Sol gua: 
Fea practised upon, ; 
cpu for the naturalization of foreign, 
bills unsuccessfully brought 
asd at ‘difforent times with the view 
of removing their sraritaced disabili- 
‘ae iv. 507, 571, 614, 616, 617, 643, 644, 


Jews’ House, the, eanooloy 372, 373. 
Jhansi, outbreak at, iv. 753 


; captured by 
ot ts veh Rose, 766, 767 ; Bravery of Ranee 
ol, 


Joan, Queen of William IT. of Sicily, and 


ster of Coeur de Lion, i. 297, 298 300, 302, 
300, 321, and tote. 


Joan, sister of Henry IIL, + i to Alex- 


ander IT. of Scotland, i. 


Joan, the ‘‘Fair Maid of Kent,” wife of the 


Black Prince, and mother of Richard II, 
i. 476, and note, 485, 486, 488, 


Joan of Arc, her early history, i. 587, 588; 


conceives the idea of her being commis- 
sioned by Heaven to undertake the deliver- 
ance of France from the eer 588 ; after 
many difficulties succeeds reachin 
Chinon, and procuring an interview wi 
the king, 1b., 589; is interrogated by the 
doctors of the university of Poictiers, 589, 
ri is at ea th given the command of 
the army, and proceeds to the relief of 
Orleans, 590; > forces her way into the city, 
and _ various sorties and engagem 
the im 7 ons them to raise 
ta King pare 


+ age ain tas the field, and 
the a battle of eer insista on the 
marching to Rheims, where he is crown 


594; her hotter to the Duke of Burgundy, 
ib., ” 505: coldness oe the bho cea 

manders towards, 
reverse before Perky ing 507; forces | her 
way into Compiegne, and makes a sortie, 
in which she is basely deserted by her 
Sf, bts tied taken prisoner by the enemy, 
Ae is a and condemned the 
and burned as & 
; nobleness of 


hi 
Soan of Kent, martyr inecign of Edward VI, 


Sonat, satan of ee ii. married to 
II. of Scotland, 1, 


JOANNA 


De we Archduke of Austria, 
PRS m unsrriage between, and 
Hace ai 


voce St. Hanatis Chronicle of, 1. 339, 


360, no: 
Jodhan m Moran, or Druid Collar i. 51, note. 
J abbot of Croylan 
John, ing, t aut enry 4 t att hater 
destin ap for, ib 
asa seg ing compe tween fens and 
his sons, 285; his father’s reported inten- 
tion o of b bequeathing England to, occasions 
his brother Richant’s rebellion, 286; pro- 
for marrying him to Adelais of 
rance, 287; his father’s grief on discover- 
ing his treache and rebollion, a 288 ; 
accom es his brother Richard to 
land, 2 i: the latter's liberality to, 294; his 8 
conduct ‘after Richard's de rture, ‘and 
conteats with Longchamp, 313-315; his in- 
trigues with Philip of France, 315; his be- 
perouE on hearing of Richard's imprison- 
t, and endeavours to gain the crown, 
Sis, me Richard's generous jorgivenens 
of, 317; his atrocious treachery to the gar- 
rison of Evreux, 318; saccade. the throne 
after Richard's death: effigy of, 322, 323; 
question as to his right to the crown con- 
sidered, 323, note; his unpopularity, 323; 
his war with the French king, who espouses 
the cause of his hs hew Arthur, tb., 324: 
ravages Brittan ; his treaty ’ with 
Philip, ib.; his vinit to Aquitaine, and out- 
rage on the Count of La Marche, ib., 325: 
rebellion sherepy occasioned, 325 ; marches 
to the relief of his mother in Mireheau, 
4b.; gains possession of the town and his 
nephew Arthur, ib., 326; his base revenge 
on the adherelite of the latter, 326; ora 
flicting accounts of Arthur's murder, ib 
indignation thereby excited, 7b., 327; feudal 
sentence of deposition ett pronounced 
by the French xing. of his disgraceful 
indolence and sloth, ib.; apathy of the 
English nobles to his cause, ib ; implores 
the interferenco of the pope, ib: loscs the 
grea part of his dominions in France, 
328; his expedition to the south of 
a se '328 ; quarrels with the pope. who 
lays England under an interdict, «b., 324, 
his extortions from his subjects: subdues 
Treland; his cpa rie in Wales, ib., 330; 
inoreased perplexity of, tb., deposition of, 
pronounced by Pope Innocent, who autho- 
rizes Philip o Means to invade England, 
ib.; preparations of, against Philip's inva- 
sion, ib.; pies He the sre ear of England 
into the hands of the pope, ¢b , 331; fleet 
of, annihilates navy of Phaipe 332 ; is con- 
strained to recall the exiles, and admit 
Langton to the see of Sanlerbars, ab.; 
abortive expedition of, 7 ees ier sae ve 
makes his peace with the pope, i 
joins league against Philip, but keane 
pre reat reverses, and conclu es a truce with 
im, 333; leaguo formed against, by the 
barons, which ultimately effects the grant- 
ing of Magna Charta, 333 335; his rage 
after granting it; attempts to vanquish 
the barons by the aid of foreign mercen- 
aries, 335, 336; his barbarity at the taking 
of Rochester Castle, 336; ravages the north 
of England, ib.; support afforded to, by the 
Ope, 40. progress of his contest with the 
rons, who offer the crown to, and invite 
over Louis, eldest son of the French king, 
836-338; successes of John, 338; his pro- 
| pert through the eastern. counties, and 
eath at Newar hog with its attend- 
ant circumstances, ¢d., 339; interred in 
Worcester Cathedral, 339; vlieert tion of 
his efigy thet there, the note: his impolitic con- 
dy _ 349; history of the 


J ohn Pine reg of 3 son of Henry IV., defeats 
insurgents under Sir John Falconbery, i. 


546. 

John of Gaunt. See Gaunt, 

John I., ascends the Preich throne, 1. a 
war between, and Edward ITl., 471: 
taken prisoner at Poictiers and led capeive 
to London, sb Rit his treaty with Ed- 
ward re el beri by the French nation, 474, 
475: is liberated after the treaty of Bre- 
tigny, 475; returns to visit Edward in Lon- 
Gon and dies in the Savoy, 4%.; portrait of, 


oun, De uphin of France, i. 566. 
John the 1 erciless, Bishop of Liege, i. 582, 


Jone d’Albret, King of Navarre, 1. 742. 
John of Austria, natural son of Charies V., 


John, pg ei Austria, defeated at Ho- 
John VI ’ 
John Nee pains of oo ugal, iv. ‘377 878 


ter. 
ona, ald 2 Bt. Bee 8 at ed Jol. 
t., knights of, 


a6 


Hoepitallere. 


INDEX. 


concn Samuel, his pamphlet on the 


487 ; wri ; por- 
trait of, iv. 170, 171. 
obnaton, Archibald, of Warriston, a leading 
Govananter, ii, 447, 453, 459; executed after 
the Restoration, er 


Johnstone, Colonel Guy, ili. 530. 
Johnstone, Governor, (, 586, 720. 
Johnatones, St., an ancient name for Perth, 


J oint-stock Companies, act for regulation of, 
v. . 


Joleta, second consort of Alexander ITI. of 
Scotland, i. 415. 
J rae b oe his cruise on the British coast, 


Tone Pe arr aaaaaece dramatist; por- 
hedoe keg sai 


Jose peror of Germany, succeeds his 
father rin = fil, 108 j dies, 139. 

Joseph IT. “err of Gesoeny, 
Maria Th cabarrane . 328, 329, joins 
armed neutrali ty ainst Ragland ac his 
rupture with Ho 668-671 (see Hol- 
land); infringemen ee. of constitution of 
the Netherlands, 750-7 p) (see Netherlands); 
his campaign nat the Turks, 760-762, 
764; annuls his former concessions to the 
Flemings; renewal ad disturbances, 766- 
769; his death, 794, 795, 

ose, sephine Beauharnais, marries Bonaparte, 


Tesh French general, iv. 111. 
J ouffroy, the Marquis de, iv. 441. 
Jourdan, French republican general, iv. 51, 


J ourdayn, Margery, the Witch of Eye, i. 605, 


J ayes ome arg Charles I. at Holmby 

ouse, ii. 

“ Joyous Entry ee charter of; artic 
ments of, by Emperor Joseph IL, fii. 7 


J ubilee, national, in England in 1809, iv. 278. 
J udges, acts of William ITI. and George Il. 
for rendering, independent of the crown, 


fii, 425. 
J udith, daughter of Charles the Bald, i. 80, 


Judith, niese of William the Conqueror, 
marries Earl Waltheof, i 190; betays her 
ee ae 197-199; dies in poverty and dis- 


ace, 199. 

J adith, a Saxon poem, {. 166, 167. 

Juliana Maria, step-mother of Christian VIL. 
of Denmark, ne br and note, 

Julius IT , Pope, i 

Julius Cwaar. ee aaa 

Julius Frontinus. See Frontinus. 

Jung Bahadoor, ee minister of King of 
Nepaul, iv. 764, 765 

vane letters of, fii. 470, and note, 471, 487, 


Junot, his cam in Portugal, iv. 24 
ean paign ug: 8, 


Justus, Bishop of Rochester, i. 151, 152, 
Jutes, the. See Saxons. 
Jutland, peninsula and inhabitants of, 1. 67, 


82, 83. 

Juxon, Bishop, ii. 425; made lord high-trea- 
surer; portrait of, 426 427 ; his advice to 
Charles I. regarding his consent to the 
death of Strafford, 485; consulted by 
Charles as to the lawfulness of his consent- 
ing to the abolition of Episcopacy, 557; at- 
tends the king in his last momenta, "B76, 
Br ; created Archbishop of Canterbury, 


son of 


K. 


Kainardji, treaty of, 11. 502; iv. 689, 690. 
Kalafat, successes of the Turks at, iv. 601. 
a @ commander in American army, iii. 


Kandahar, ao Nott’s victory at, iv. 579. 
Kandy. See Cey 
Karnomkoski, fueale of, iii. 797. 
Karrack Ialand, Persian Gulf, dir expe- 
dition from Bombay lands at, iv. 568. 
Kars ars, gallant dete defence of, by General Williams 
against 


b army the Russians, 
ie dhe Tur view of, 734. 
Katcha, valle of, Crimea, iv. 705. 
Kadina, babile of ty Ot 
man, ca, iv. 
Kay, or Keyes, Robert, one of the conspira- 
anew ste 303, 305, 


cture of Manchester 
P aoica in 1882 iv. 449, 450. 
os Nig Che Bidiieale British expedi- 


iv. 570. 
Keating, iii. 729. it 
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K J f, iv, 465. 
Keate, sone. Berend fii 98 v. 
Keith, cde aa janes or 
Kn beth on behalf of Sty il, 173. 


th ili 
Heith, ner farang iv, 118, 118, i sis 
» ® non Q tY 
Kemendine, defen. of the Burt urmese at, iv. 


Ken, sith of Bath and Wells, ii. ies 738. 


cheas of, mistress of G iH, 
iii, 186; her ra: ‘bor rapocly, 4 214, 215; pol oem 
to ruin 
Kenliworth, casi, of, 2 Be, note; the “Dio- 
Kenmure, Lord, raises insurrection in south- 
weat of Scotland, iii. 173; benny 182. 
ws, 


Kenneth II., Soo! 
a ry under one sovereignty, 1. 142, and 
no 

Kenneth ITT. King of Sonte, reduces ont 
land to one ‘kingdom, i, 143, 14; his 

character; his murder Bhd ahve 7 iad 

Kenneth IV., King of Scots, i. 

Kenning n Common, cote be sues on, 


Kent, inhabitants of, said to have been the 
most civilized among the ancient Briones, 
i 60, 62; kingdom of, founded by Eri 

bestowed by Ethelwulf on ue son Athel: 

tane, 80, and note; coasts of, ravaged by 
the Danes, 1b.; treachery of the Danes, to 
inhabitants of, after oonolud treaty, 

84; military operations of in, 

7 ainst the Danes, 90, 91; converted to 
ristianity by St. Augustine 150, 151; 

peel jally relapses into paganism under 
indbald 152; alleged reaitatie of inhabi- 
tants to William, after the battle of 
Hasting 179, Tnewcoseatul revolt of, under 
Count us ; insurrection of inha- 
bitanta of, under Jack Cale, 610-612 ; cele- 
brated petition one presented in re(gn of 
William oes i, 71; religious delusions of 
Thom i , 551, 

Kent, Ear. of, brother of Edward II., his 
trial and execution, {, 454. 

Kent, Karl of, his harsh demeanour to Mary 
Queen of Scnta, ii, 176-178. 

Kent, Duke of, son of George IIT., married 
to sister of Prince Leopold, iv. 349; his 
death, 357 

Kent, Duchess of, mother of Queen Victoria, 
appointed regent ning tad during her 
daughter’s minority, iv 483. 


Kentigern. Mungo, St. 
Kenyon, rant, nah 161. 
Keppel, hia en accmen’ with 
rench pet gir of, iii. 592, 593; trial 
rine acquittal of; ungenerous treatment of, 


605. 
Ker, Andrew, one of the murderers of Riz- 
zio, ii. 108, and note. 
Ker, Lord, ii. 490. 
Kerousilie, Mademotselle, ‘Bee Powtemouth, 
UC. 

Kerr, Lord Mark, iii, 284, note. 

ag Moor, great chartist meeting at, iv. 
ne expedition of the allies to, iv. 723, 


Ket, Robert, leader of the Norfolk insur- 
gents in reign @f Edward VI, ii. 20-31. 

Keyling, Josiah and John, informers in Rye- 
house Plot, 11. 707-709, 713 

Keymus, Oaptain, officer under Sir Walter 
a ei 4 on his ¢ expedition to Guiana, il. 

Khevenhiller, general of Maria Theresa, tii. 


Khyber Pasa, the, forced by General co 
om iv. 578; view of fort of Ali Musjid 


Kid, Presbyterian minister, fi. 759. 
Kileolman Castle, Ircland, view of ruins of, 
1. 


Kildare, Thomas Fi , Karl of, 1. 71 
826; revolt of ‘the Tris under his son, Lo 
Thomas raid, 826, his reply to 
taunt of Cardinal alsey, 


1. 
"Earl of, ili, 288. 
K ie, fortress of, i. 4 85. 
Killiecrankie, battle of, i. 7. 
Killigrew, tt ae sent by Elizabeth into 


x Meh g note, 
* ligrew, Torn, nder, iil. 289; 


rd, joins 
ea cement gst 
tle o of 
és. King. cope gr ‘a 
0 . 147, 
Ecinbotton rd, unsuccessful attempt of 
og are to arrest, for high treason, ii. 


ie hea ot the allies to: view of 
e on : 
fortress 731, : 
King, Dr., Vig 

King, Presbyterian minister, il. 739. 
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KING 


King, Mr Locke, his motion for assimilation 
f the franchise in counties and boroughs, 


iv 
“King's abel the, poem by James I of 
“eee Book,’ the, a standard of faith, i 


King s-evil See Scrofula 


Kingston on Thames, the weiter pla 


ot As Saxon monarchs, i 104, 
Kingston, Heutenant of the Tower, i 784, 
os residence of the Munster kings, i 


ue 


Kinsale, Irish an a. Bpenians vanquished 
ab, ii 198, view rok 

Kiord, Saxon divinity, ‘ 16 581 

8 , engagement at, it 
Kirby, informa C arles II of eld design 
is life ii 690 692 

Kirk Scot, tax :mposed under the Heptarchy 
for the su uprart of religion, 1 154 

Firk a-Field, the Da ie 
return from G 
of, ob, 117 

Karkaldy William, of Grange, an assassin 

Cardinal Beaton, i Rak settles terms 

of io el between Mary and the prc 
federate lords at Carborry Hill, i: 122 123 
Pemes & Pay he of Queen Mary s 
cause, efends Edinburgh Castile 
against Mattan's and Elizabeth s forces, 
157, surrenders and is executed, ¢b 

Kirke, Colonel, atrocities of andus ‘lambs” 
after battle of Sedgemoor, u 731, and 
notes, joins King Wilham at Revolution, 
and relieves Londonderry, 1 9 

Kirkpatrick, Roger, inflicts death stroke on 
Comyn, i "434 

Kirton, Mr , member of parliament in reign 
of Charles I ui 397, 398, note 405 

Hitches Bishop of Llandaff, 1 79, and 


xls, Er Guiltrey, dustingwebed. painte 
neller Sir guished painter, 
ii 787, 1h 411 rit 
Knight, original signification of the term 
among the lo Saxons, i 162 training 
education, and investiture of a, among 
the Normans, 18, 305 366 
Knollys, Sir Francis, despatched by Queen 
Elizabeth to Mary at Carlisle i: 127, 128 
Knox, John, Scottish Protestant t Reformer 
a 81, epec of a sermon at Perth agaist 
Popery, tb and note, his negotiations 
wit. beth s ministers, 83 applies to 
Elizabeth for money to support the Pro 
testant cause in Scotland, 85, his warning 
against permitt Mary the exercise o 
her religion, 92, his interviews with the 
queen, 93, and note, his scheme with a 
pad to the revenue of the church, 94 
uarrel and reconciliation with Earl 
of ning 102 his address to Darnley 
from. eg ulpit, 7b, note, his labours in 
effecting the Reformation in Scotland, 
230 932° his grand scheme for the main- 
tenance of the church and the promotion 
of education, is prevented from accom 
oat it py the selfishness of the nobles 
hig hterary abilities, 279, por 
trait of, 2 


Knox, Captam, his successes at Patna, iii 
K nyghton, his indignation against Wyckliffe, 


Kok, John, member of parliament, 1 735 

Konigne g, Marshal, iii 268, 269 

Kosciusko, Thaddeus, Polish gilts re 871, 
his unsuccessful struggle te his 
country, iv 7274, rejects Beneiastoe 
offers, 235, 286 


in, on his 
, destruction 


Kurrah, batt tle of, iii 712 
See Zorndor. 


Kustrin 

Kydd, Captain, celebrated pirate, m 61, 
and note, 63, attempt to procure evidence 
from, net Lord Somers, 


Kyniel, Sir Thomas, i 607, 620 


L. 


La Chaise, tyre confessor of Louis XTV., 
fi 693, 697, no 


Te Hogue, Nettle ‘of, {Ji 21, 22 

La Galissoniére, French adiniral, iii 339, 340 

La Rothidre, Dattle of, iv 311 

uabédoyére, Colonel Gharies, iv 316, 326 

la re, Mr, his motion for of 
navigation laws, iv 616, carries for 


peal, portrait of, 624, 625 


INDEX. 


Labourdonszais, French governor in India, 
portrait of, itt 677, 678 
Lackland, surname of King John, i 822, note 
Laclos, rotary 10 D Duke at Orleans, ii 780 
Lacy, Generul, 
ernie Place, cons on bebalf of Prince 
conspurny at mansion house of, 
a a dence a a of vault at, 742, note 
Lake, General ta Irish joeureants 
at Vinegar Hill, iv 3 is defeated by 
Humbert, +b , his oita, in war against 
Scindia portrait of, 5-207, his campaign 
ainst Ikar, 222, 
y, Oount, French officer, his proceedings 
in india, ili 695-98, 704-706 See Indu ) 
Lamballe, Princess de, brutal murder of, by 
the Parisian mob, iv 22, 23 
Lambe, Dr, murdered by the rabble, fi 401 
Lambert, John, burned as a heretic, i 813 
Lambert, General, fi 560, 585, 58, 595-598 , 
excepted froin the act of indemnity at the 
Restoration, 651, trial of, 15 oral 
to Bele ed ghee im risonmen 
rt, Gene iv 336- 
Lamberton, William de, Bishop of St An- 
drews, i 434 
Lambeth, vicw of the archbishop’s palace at, 


Lanark, Earl of, ¢ at from the Covenanters 
to Charles I, 2, 473 Pree of tho hing 
to seize, along te then ton and Argyle, 
490 , letter inc i king to, 503, assists in 
negotiations between Covenanters and 

and An parliament, 532 , sent with Loudon 
tel th to treat with the king at New 


e, 556 

ice Ear! of, heads aay a of the 
barons against Edward II ,1 445 

sr Tie Earl Re Mattern of the fore ho foregoing, 


i 449 ap) 
452 is pointed gu to brett rg to ap aomeatraay 
Lancaster, Duke of See Gaunt 
Lancaster Joseph, system of teaching intro- 
duced by, iv 
V a Gucrnscy, cromlech on plain of, 
1 
Land ‘ancient tenures of, in England, 1 368 
arr pee of ii ae i 
on Miss, poetry o: 
Land's End, view of, Britons of the, i 7 8 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1 192, 
and note, his energy in quelling rebellion 
against Wilham the Con 30). Bish 197, 1 
crowns Wilham Rufus, 


Bishop ods 8 
antipathy to ae des, 


, his zeal and 


energy 350, , his ode acquirements, 
Langara, Spanish admiral, 1 


v 53 
Langdal., Sir Marmaduko, “ 544, 545, 549 
Langland mgland 
pansveniage 3 “OF the Giants’ Leap, i 3 
Langside, defeat of Queen Mary at, ii 126 
Langton Stephen his appointment by the 
pope to the sce of Canterbury occasions a 
quarrel between the latter and King John, 
i 328, 329 his mission from the pope to the 
French king 330 1s apparently reconciled 
to John, 331, 332 Famonstrates with him 
on his barbarities , supports cause of the 
barons 332 334, recrowns HenryIII 387 
Lannoy, Viceroy of N aples, i 771, 774, 776 
Lansdowne, Marquis ae previously Lord 
Shelburne, statesman ign of oe 
, iii 451, 454, 455, 473, 474 1508, 584, 5 
587, "B88 614 616, becomes premier, 645, 


646, his negotiations for peace with France 
and America, attack on, in hament, 
resigns the premiership, 654 , portrait 


Lansdowne Marquis of, originally Lord 
Henry Petty, made chancellor of the = 
chequer un er the Grenville ininist: 
224, his budget, soll moves b 
repeal of aay tion 


Largs battle o of, 1 “hid, 4 “ Oo 

Lascelle , her evidence regarding Ca- 

therine Howard, 1 833. 

Laswarrea, battle of, iv 206, 207 

Latimer, John, disclosure by, of alle 
cuoeperecy in favour of John of Gaun 


Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, res: 
see on the passing of the ix oe 
$16, and note, sermon 
the execution of Lord 
rested sho: aS 
Mary, 48, and martyrdom of, 61, 62 
his account of @ yeoman farmer in reign re) 
Henry VII , 245, 

Latin, extensive use of, by teachers and 
preachers in time of Henry IT, »i 364, 305 


“tok 


Yatton tiny Batnt 

Latter. ints See Mormons 

L’Au de Cha‘ . ambas- 
sador at the English court, fi, 172, 181 


Davids, ii 383, is made Bishop of 


LECLERC 
g esaloualy 9 aly supports the king in his 


by pommons on, 399, 1s'made Bishop o 
London: 400, 40 as inndatione fn tbe ours 
; plaints 


7, his ty: prosecu 
hember of of Leighton = Booliand, 
accompanies the k tland , pbb 
astical attire bishop 
is made eae 
cardinal s ha: 
churches cutivead roed by, 
trary maxims of church ae , 424- 
rid revives King James Book of Sports, 
496, progress ss of power and influence of, 
endeavours to establish a uni- 
forty of of bfarhnaci his reecution of the 


Dutch Calvinistic refugees, 
427, 428, “ai pasar Agr , and prosecution of 
Bisho n the § Chamber, 


Rh re) pene of, 
outions of Burton, burne, and o ers, 
430-432, and notes , bestows his a robation 
on Strafford’s measures 1n Ire 
eo rauence exercised by, over the Ce Sol 

ee 437, and note his requisition 
Edin pa town council regarding 
tbe enforcing of the htw , 445, and note, 
his a Tage, aeainst the Scotch Covenanters, 
convocation summoned br 
hiindly adheres to despotic measures, 4 ms 
468 , attack by a mob on his palace at 
beth, 468, 469, and notes, attempts to red 
rify the citizens of London 472, attack on 
his measures by the Long Parhamen alized 
and note, 475, isimpeached and ae tted 
to the Tower, 475 Strafford s 
with, previous to his execution, mae ad 
18 brought by the Long Parliament to the 
block, 1, portrait of, 422 

eras execution of James L11’s favourites 
at 

Lauderdale, Dukeof Depousens of Charles 
I with, u 563, ap ted secretary of stato 
for Scotland at The Restoration, somity 
between, and Middleto ‘663 , 
tyrannical rule in Scotland, 672, 676, és 
ath Pate: continued tyrannies 699 700 

Laudon, Marshal, Austrian general, in 356, 
437, 438, 761 764 1v 97 

Lauftield, battle ut 321 

acon Castle, Cornwall, view of, u 


Laurence, Archbishop of Dublin, 1 274 

Laurence of Lindores, a at trials of 
Resby and Crawar, 1 

rar Mr, his ius of congress, 
11 

Laurentius, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1 74, 


Lautiec, Trench general in Italy, i 778, 


Lauzun, Count de takes command of Jaco- 
bite army in Ireland on retirement ot De 
Rosen, if 12 

sare laa Fae and prorcesen of the, 1n 15th cen 


tae J Saha fies celebrated financial scheme, 
a 207, fury of the Parisians agaist, 


Law ye a friend of Wesley and White- 
ela in 370, vale fa 

Law Peon, commander in India, 11i 
692, 604, 700, 707 709 

Lawrence, Ma or, commander in India, iii 

678-080, , portrait a pie, takes the 

fel against Count Lally, 6 

tev Sir Thomas, sHetingashed painter, 


Lawrence, Sir Henry, SM defence of Luck- 
now, his death, iv 754, 755, 761 
Lawrence, Sir John chief commbissionor of 
the Punjab, iv 751, 752 
rarer ® acobite fll ne iii 212, 213 
Le Croo, French am or to Scotlan 
112, note, 120, endeavours to media into rte 
tween Mary a and ber subjects at Carberry 


Hill, 122 
Le Nove, battle of, iv 90 
Lea, the, Hasting ascends with his shipa, 
and erecta fortress on, i 92, level of, ine. 
Ceo to run Danish fleet aground, 


League, the, an association in France for the 
maintenanoe and strength of the Ca- 
tholic by coe, 181, note, struggles of Henry 


with, 
Laake Admiral, ee along with eee 


Stanhope, island Min 122, 
threatens Civita aes ab , takes posses- 
on of 
Lear, King, rate 


any tf of, 1 3,4 ‘ 
Learni , progress of, under the Ea 

271, eee Literature . zie 
Leclero, Gen eral, brother-in-law of Bona- 
parte, iv. 190, 191. 


LEDE 
uia, Spanish general in Sicily, 
r., marries Henry VIII. and Anne 
leyn, i. 789. 
Lee, Colonel his victory over the Spaniarda, 


General, a deserter from British army, 

553; ‘is taken er; clemency of 

the British ‘towards, and note, 565; his 
quarrel with Washington, 601, 602. 
Leds Castie, Kent, i. 537, and ote, 

Leeds, Duke of. See Danby. 
agen Mr. Charles Shaw- elected ker 
tion of Mr. seatpost . 580. 


burned as a hanetle, 
. 323, and note, 


Loger, Colonel St., ill. 572-574, 
— feats of, iL. Aptos Ons = 
tesman in reign o rge II. 
390, 334, $36, 337, 341. ; 
bar tey their contests with the 
ritons, i, 20, 24, 25; Pg structure, com- 
position, linttpline i » 27, 28. 
Leicester, Earl of, his ‘tacolent conduct to 
King Henry, 1, 279; defeated by Richard 


y, ¢ 
Leloaster, gimot de Montfort, Earl of, 
brother-in-law of enty ITI, his character 
and popularity, i. 393; his quarrel with the 
is appointed one of the committee 
a government, and becomes tho head of 
the popu lar party, ib.; his rivalry with the 
Gloucester, ib.: uits England for 
Hranoo, 395; returns an in heads the 
party of the barons, ib.; anally defeats 
he A see at Lewes. and takes Henry 
and his son prisoners , 397; his subse- 
quent administration 6, and note: excites 
© jealousy of the barons, 397; is attacked 
ty the royalists under Prince Edward, van- 


quished, and slain, 398, 399; affection of. 


Lead people for; reflections’ on, 399, and 


Talonise Robert Dudley, Earl of, favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth; is recommended by her 
to een Mary asa husband; portrait of, 

; his bad character, ib., an notes, 100; 
his interview with Sir James Melville, 100: 
allegations as to his intimacy with Queen 
Elizabeth, 104, and nofe ; a tes the Duke 
of Norfolk to his roject of marrying the 
ueon of aoe 138; discloses the plot to 
Klizabeth, 139; his intrigues with the Puri- 
tans, 146; re eports of of an aa connection 
between, and Elizabeth, 147, 148, and note; 
site as one of me rege . trial of Duke of 
Norfolk, 150, 152; his quarrel with Queen 
Elizabeth, 158; sent to command army in 
the Netherlands; made governor-general 
by the States ; his conduct in that orpoge 
164; his Nagi avery for poisoning Queen of 
Scots, 165; is recalled from Holland, 182; 
is made general of the camp at Tilbury, 184: 
his death, 188. 
Leicester, taken by Charles I., il. 546, and 


note. 

Leicester ADD oF: Wolsey dies at, i. 784; view 
of ruins of, 7 

aerated House, Leicester Square, view of, 


Leighton, Alexander, barbarous sentence 

pronounce on, in the Star Chamber, ii. 
17, and note. 

Leinster, Irish province, i. 268-272; title of 
king of, assumed by Earl of Pembroke, 274. 

Leipsic, Dattlos of; view of the market-place 
during the fair, iv. 304. 

Leith, taken and plundered by te English, 
i. 838: burned by the pea army, li, 11; 
the French commander, D’ Esse, fortifies 
pao 5 at ke pe b Ne French, 85; 

eged e Lords of the Congregation ; 
surrenders to the French and English com- 
ee ais 87-89; threatened siege of by 
arquis of Hamilton, 457; Jacobites oc- 

py citadel of, iii. 174. 
Loly. ir Peter, distinguished painter, ft fi. 787. 


Lennox, Ear! of, heads part mt 
Arran, 1. 835; Wena te iT lish rie 
his native coun 


Vit a marries a 
et of Hon ¥IIL. and beconas father 
ar gibt iy ‘d oe iar, dole ey 
son’s 6 W. ueen re- 
ligious o arr a of, and his son, Hy ‘and 
note; be iven from court, 106, and ‘note: 
dema the arrest of his son's 
murderers 117, _ and notes; takes refuge 
by tleabe a is sent down to dat, 
Za > ravages od ae ant he 
: Decuues oho pe — Dumbarto : 
er & 


tle; is sed and mad 
et eis ahos by one ct the fltons, 
Lennox Eames Stuart, Duke of, first favourite 
James VI, ii. 160, 
me Earl of, revenues i a, 
oe ae 


Net uniiee et es Daruley, ii nig et ty 


INDEX. 


er of rae Long Parliament, 
1 side nits a 6, Se is panloned at the 


Leo X, Po 2 Oy OO wales legate, 
i. 752; conters t title o Fairey bape of the 
Faith” to EN Vin, Bd jolus the 
emperor an Tene I 
rance, 1b. ed aot 760; Luther’s 
op 
Leof, murders mund A: iia, 1 iat 
Leofric, Earl of Meroia, {. 114, 1 a 1. 
Leotwin, s son of Earl Godwin, il 123; is 
killed at Hastings, gy ie 139. 
Neil, first Ohria- 


ogaire or Laogaire Mac 

tian King of Ireland, i. 147. 
Leon, the Bishop of, his pusillanimous con- 

i at the siege of Hennebon, i. 461, and 


pease Verses, 1. 296. 
Leo popold, I Duke or; Austria, his abr with 
rd at Acre and Ascalon, i. 307; takes 
him prisoner near Vieuna, ag hands “ 
over to - Emperor Henry, 311; his so 
aaa to Richard's nieco, ar ‘hie death, 


Leopold I., Emperor of Be plicresleapen £ nominal 
heal of "the conf nest Louis 
AIV., iii. 43, 44; Nin het, claims ‘tothe Spanish 
ba hal 52, and note ; rar eae - accede 
to second partition treaty, 65 alliance en- 
tered into by, against Rane 66, 69, 72, 76; 
renounces claim on Spanish crown in favour 
of Archduke Charles, 89; creates Marl- 
posongn @ prince of the empire, 102; dics, 


Leopold II., Emperor of Germany, iy Formerly 
Grand-duke of Tuscany ; succeeds his bro- 
ther J joseph coe | imperial throne; his mea- 

sures i to the Low Oountrics, 
fii 794 797, B10 B12 ae aden gaint aE mea- 
sures ado by, to assist Louis XVL, 
840, 841; dies, iv. 2. 

Leopold, ince of Saxe-Coburg, aera to 
Princess Charlotte of 7 aad iv. 344; 
male King of Belgium, 

Leslic, General, made cominander-in-chief 
of the Covenanters, ii. 456° takes Hdin- 
burgh Castle, 457; defeats Marquis of 
Huntly, iv.; leads the Scottish army to the 
Border: 458; leads the Covenanters into 
England, 469, 470; puts to flight the royal 

aruly at Newburn; takes Newcastle and 
Durham, and advances to the hanks of the 
Tees, 470, 471; withdraws his forces from 
north of Englu gear eee! ; attempta of Charles 
to cajole, 4 note; is created Earl of 
Leven, 491 ; marches across the Borders to 
the assistance of the penstoment Jo joins 
Lord rheoskrg at siege a ork; contributes 
to erg er Marston Moor, 534, 535; com- 
mands Scottish army in En inal f ry last 
years of parliamentary wars, 549, 554; 
portrait of, 469. 

Leslie, Sir David, his campaign in England 
against Charles I.; returns to Scotland to 
oppose Montrose; routs him at Philip- 
haugh, ii, 549, 550; tampering offer of the 

king to, 556 ; defeated by Cromwell at Dun- 


bar, 
Leslie, Colonel, oe 732. 
Lealy, N aba ae ra John, assassins of Car- 


i. 844. 

Lestock, rere ifi, 321, 

Lethbridge, Sir Thomas, iv. 406 

Lethendy; conflict between civil and occlesi- 
astical powers, occasioned hy presentation 
of Mr. Clark to of, iv. 786, 787. 

Lethington. See Maitland. 

Levellers, the, their hostility against Crom- 
well, ii. 564. 

Leven, General Leslie, Earl ee See Leslie. 

Levi, M., French gen . 

Leving, Sir Richard, ili, 

tscrption ofp ” OF treaty of, i. i. 396, 397; de- 

ption o 0 : 

Le ek eaueh at, fii, 525, 526, 

Libraries, : Gestrnction of, in haar sr eee 4 

reign of Henry VIII, 811; poe 
roughout the United ‘Kingdon, 


9. 
mi Prince de, Austrian general, iii. 763, 
768 ; ee Tan oak and Joseph IT, 
} on his deathbed ; wounded at capture 
Oo 


ail, 799. 
Ligny, battle of, iv. ite $19, 
Ligonier, Sir Joh n, iii. $21. 
ohn, prosecuted and sentenced in 


Lilburne, J 
se Chai a ae ee 
of, ’ 
of, to assassinate Seawall B64 attacks 


the Commonwealth ome 579. 
ifi, aetae °3 ate ferences ai 19 . 98. 
peace confe: 
name given Lhe the le old 


1 R40, 
Lilie, Th ‘ii. 481. 
ute panes drains, H.19, 


ts at 14; capitalation of, roars Phiten 


885 
auipaag 


ed by Henry II., i. 283; 
treacherous couitiiek towards the latier at, 
en: 4 5 ca 
tat by the Black 7 iat of ths 
tants, 477. 
Lincoln, John, Earl of, takes part in 
“Linooln, th mnbert Hlmnel, | spell 
e "or ¥ 

Karl Pembroke over the 


Lincoln, General, iif. 575, 607, 608, 620, 627. 


Lincolnsh desey, ravaged by th 
Danes, 45° "nee th, acaitat cy 
VIII.'s poreromests 5, 806. 

Lindisfarne, See Holy Island. 


— , Lord, of the Byres, i. 727; recom- 
Lindsay, 8 Sir David Beottish p a 280, 281. 
’ poe 
daay, Earl of Ak fern §eo mortally 
moron at Edge ii 
Vindaay, David, a Jacobite, iii. 90, 92. 
Lindsey, Karl of, his ineffectual expedition 
for the relief of Rochelle, if 
Lindsey, Archbishop of Glasgow, Laud's 
rudeness to, fi. 421, and note. 
Lingard, Dr , ‘his attempt to defend the cha- 
racter of Queen Mary, fi. 73, notes; his Hie 
tory of Enylani, iv. 456. 
Linlers. M., iv. 232, 40, 
Linlithgow, surprise of castle of, 1.441; Maury 
Guest of Scots born at, 833 ; viow a ‘palace 
palace of, burned, i, 303 
Lindi Donen admiral, iv. 209. 
po a-Foret, town, Normandy, 231, and 


Liprandi, General, iv. 708. 

Liripoop, the, a kind of tippet, fi. 202, note, 

Lisbon, general view of, iv. 255. 

L'Iale, Adam, s Burgundian leader, 1 869, 603. 

Lialo, ba pares al arg ater? in expedition 
against Sco commands the 
English foe ne descent of Admiral 
Annebaut on the Knglish coast, 840, 841. 

Lisle, Lord, son of Earl Warwick, married 
to daughter of Duke of Somerset, ii. 37, and 


note. 
Lisle, Mr., treachcrous assassination of, ii. 


Lisle, Mrs., welt? execution of, ii. 732, 
Lissa, battle of, i 7. 
Literature, amo ng the Anglo-Saxons, i. 175, 
176; progre gress of, and science in the 13th 
and 14th centuries, §26-534; in ste fen: 
pet G 693 697; in Scotland, 708 707; og 
¢ reign of the Tudors, ii. 271 -276; Scot- 
e ee and 16th centuries, 279- 
281; history of lish, from the death of 
Elizabeth to tie 639-647; of 
Scottish, during same period, 647, 648; his- 
tory of ‘English, from the Restoration to 
the Revolution, 788 800; progress of, in 
Britain from Revolution to death of Geo 
TI, rif. 413 422; from 1760 to 1802, iv. 17 
182’; from 1802 'to 1830, 455-4 : recent in- 
crease of cheap and useful, 811, 812; pr 
of, from 1830 to the present day, 822 . 


29, 
Little Canglar, battle of, i. 727. 
‘Little Parhament,” the, ii. 586, and note, 


587. 
Littleton, Lord-keeper, in reign of Charles 
E, fi 515, 516. 
rgy, uniform, established under William 
se hon perce 1. 352; introduction of 
English, of Kiiward VI., fi. 16, 
17, 39; bed in convocation after 
Mary’ a accession, 50; authorized by eras 
beth on her accession, 76; pas pages i 
softened to eonailate ithe he ‘Catholics 77 


new form of rage troduced in reign 
of Edward VI., 219; King Faward's, re- 
established on accession af izabeth, bo}. 


223: objections of the Puritans to, 299; 
attem: ‘oe Charles eel to peti on 'Scot- 
lan nee Protes- 


f the, on 
accession of Elizabeth * 606, Or, Sontormny 
to, enforced by parliament after Restora- 
Gea: injudicious additions to oo, Oe Savoy 
con: ference v revision of the, 764 755 ; 
** Reforny urgy,” presen 
and the Presbyterians, rejected, 
of uniformity for enfore dealin ts to 
English; enaive additions to, at the 
Restoration, 785, and note; proposed reform 


Liverpool, Ghats fog tig Earl of, - 
8 first speech in House o 
857; in ody ay Ly 


tion of merchants of, to 
usin Po slave-trade, iti. ies, 784, 


vingston, Sir xander, 
Livingston Dr., his discoveries in in Africa, iv. 
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Liewellyn, Prince of North Wales: his wars 
with ward L; is ultinately defeated and 


glain, i 
Llo ard, ‘Dr preaches fimeral sermon of Sir 
i. 693. 


a Prince, Austrian nee is 
efeated by Don Carlos, iii. 266. 
yoy pl pplebey of, i, 432. 
Fl Cane of, i. 653, 
meron of, endeavours to dissuade 
the gedit from his enterprise, but is 
ed over to join him with his vassals, 
273-275 : takes possession of Edinburgh, 
- hesieges Fort-William, 306; is 
wounded at Culloden, 311; joins Prince 
les in hi rings, and escapes 
with him to France, 316. 
Lochleven Castle, imprisonment of Queen 
Mary in, ii. 122-126. 
Locke, John, eit \mae philosopher ; 
portrait of, iii. 410 
Lodoroke: banner embroidered by daughters 


f, i. 87. 

Lodi, battle of, iv. 89. 

Lodonia See Lothian. 

Loftus, Sir Adam, chancollor of Ireland: 
place of vice-treasurer procured for, by 
trafford, ii. 435; disgraceful conduct of 
the latter in regard to, 435, 436. 

ok, = evil principle in Saxon mythology, 


Lollards, a name given to the followers of 
Wyckliffe, i. 502; severity of Henry IV. i 
his latter years ‘against the, 551; SaInniG- 
tions caused by the, under sir John Old- 
castle, in early part of Henry V.'s reign; 
severe treatment of the, 553-555; their 
insurrection against Henry V. under Sir 
John Uldeastle, 066, p67; the history and 
doctrines oe persecution of, in 
reigns of H vee. , and VI, 662-669; 
the, of K sla in F sotiand i, 228, 999, 
poles rower, the, Tantetn Palace, i. 667, 
nole 
Lollius Urbicus, Gipdo, 3 erected by, between 
the Forth and oye i. 36, 
Lombards, code o 
London, Ancient: ery ue {. 3, 5; pillaged 
by the Picts and Scota; walls = sate fed 
ancient, 41, 42, and notes: 
Danes, 80: rebuilt by Alfrad 89°. 89; hint fleas 
of, to William the Con ueror, after the 
battle of Hastings, 179, 180; massacre of 
Jews in, 292, 293; msurrections in, headed 
by Longheard, 318, 319; prosperity and 
renown of, in the 12th century, , 367: 
excesses of Wat Tyler's adherents in, 485, 
486; description of, in 1400, 677; condition 
of, in 15th cent 692, 693 : unsuccessful 
march on, by Sir homas Wyatt. ii. 53, 54; 
condition ot Be reign of Henry VIII; in 
reign of KE hh, 259-281; wealth and 
consequence “of its merchants and citizens 
in latter period, 261, 262; oP eg regulations 
of, under the Tudo dors, 2 ; proclama- 
tions of James 1. against the further en- 
largement of; fines levied on this ground 
by Charles I., 417, and note; popularity of 
poottim reachers in, during sitting of 
ament, 478, and note; prepara- 
aon for defence of, on intelli ence of the 
advance of the royalists, ; narrowly 
escapes surprise, 5: ; threatened renewed 
attempt on, 530, 531; rapid pinion of, 
in first half of 17th century royal procila- 
mations against the building of houses; 
genera] aspect and condition of, 622-627 : 
great resort to, from the country, 631; va- 
mous ca composing ita population, ‘631- 
t plague and fire of, jeg it Se 
sal ew of, before the eat fire, 674; a 
omen ‘of Rg sheriffs of, Decrped a by 
ek of, subsequent to 
the esteration: 64-769; further details of; 
io t fire of; view of a ‘London Bridge, in 
me of Charles II 69-772 : rebuilding of, 
after great yp plan of at close of 17th 
century, ual, ota in, 782; 
pita of, A 785 ; Wren's 


popular am 

= for the rebuilding of, 85, 786; ; alarm 
cited in, by t Seager bad ih auccesses, fil, 

287, 296; merchants and a a “ 

in 18th pp ig 384-387; proph 

ite being engul: an earth 8, “iol, : 

cage Or rel va ag 6 stréete of, by n ht, 


wretched condi- 
oa ot of ebook of, 48 tetas fom 


She Kidd Os Gn Cate al 

C) king, on e su 

the Gordon riots in 1780, 613-618; 
system of police introduced in to, 850, 860 : new 


INDEX. 


London, 
insecure condition of, to end of 18th cen- 
tury, iv. 156-158; inquiry into condition of 
clergy of, 41 i9; social condition of, in 
first thirty years of present century, 451, 
452; disappointment oned by aban- 
donment of proposed royal visit to clty of, 
481, 482; great reform meetings in, 486, 
490, 491, 494, 498, 499; present consumpt of 
butcher meat in, 

London University, motion carried for grant 

charter to, iv. 

Donen? siege and relief of, iii. 8, and 
no e, 9. * 

Londonderry, 

Londonderry, Lo: lon 
liament on his reported 
Russian ambassador, iv. 52 

Long, member of parliament, fi, 408-410. 

106 , Parliament, igen be | Charles I., 

473, and notes, 474 by Colonel 
Pride,'670. (See Charles 1., Cromuell, 80.) 

Long Island, defeat of the ‘Americans on; 
their escape from, iii. 550, 551. 

Longbeard. See Fitz-Osbert, te via 

Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, i Powe 
assumed by, in absence o Gun de ions 
his struggles with Prince John; esca: ot 
the mee ER negotiates for Ri 
release, 311-316. 

Longland, or Langland, Robert, his poem 
of Piers Plowman, i, 529, 

Longueville, the Duke de, French com- 
mander, 17 744, 745; concludes treaty of 
marriage between Louis XII. and Princess 
Mary of England, 750 

Longwi, capture of, by the Prusalans, fv. 17, 


Loo, the, Gelderland, view of palace of, ili. 


Lorn, elder brother of Fergus, i. 142. 

Lom, district of, subdued by Bruce, i. 440. 

Lorraine, the Cardinal of; his influence over 
Mary (Queen of Scots, ii. 104, 105; induces 
her to join the Catholic alliance 105; his at- 
femnted assassination by the Huguenots, 

note 

Lorraine, Duke of, visits England, ili 223; 
cedes his dominions to Stanislaus of Po- 
land, 228. 

Lorraine, Prince Charles of, brother-in-law 
of Maria Theresa, iii. 259, ¢ 361, 265, 266, 270, 


20. 

Lothian, district and early inhabitants of, i. 
142, 145, 339; its ey with kingdom 
of Nerwunsberian , 340, and note. 

were iy a Lido qiteats Earl Pembroke 
at, i. 

Loudon, Earl of, a leading Covenanter, ii. 
459-461: sent with Lanark and Argyle to 
treat with Charles at Newcastle, 556 558; 
o owe ae of Charles I. to parliament re- 


eaten tor his activity on behalf of gov- 
ernment in 1745-46, ii . 290, 299, 306. 

Louis d'Outremer, French king, i 98. 

Louis VI. of France, surnamed le Gros: his 
support of William Fitz-Robert, and con- 
tests with Henry I, i. 225-230. 

Louis VII., French ‘king, i. 235, 247: his 
divorce of Queen oy 249: its disas- 
trous resulta for France, ¢b , 250, and note; 
receives hom of King of England for 
his territories in France, 252; Abicideggr 
by Henry II. and Thomas a Beck et, 
affiances his daughter to Henry's soot 
son, ib.; his war with Henry reer ine 
right to the earldom of Toulouse 255 ; 
countenance afforded by, to Thomas & 
packet, ogee ie ae endeavours to rouse 

enry after Hecket’s 
ae er, eT. a an sae port Prince Hen. 
and his brothers in’ their rebellion, 277- 
279; a peace with Henry, 281. 

Louis VII accepts, while prince, English 
crown oftred — by barons in reign of 
King bgt atrives in Eng d, 
337 ; lays si ege to ye Pid Castle, id., 
offence given by his injudicious conduc: 
338, 339; contests of, and his ee 
the adherents of Henry III. 
finally vanquished, 386 ; succeeds is father 
Failtp, and overruns English es 
of Guienne and Poictou, 387; his cru- 
saie against the Albigenses, 10.; —— 


Louls IX., Shree the French throne 
fe invasion of Henry IIL, ‘ 
0; eo as arbite 


sof. See Castlereagh. 
violent debate in par- 
aa as 


393; his expedi tie baat anil his 
n 
and peg ers near Carthage, 401, 402. 
Louis » his ons with Margaret 
of Anioo, 1 @a5 bis plan of ery his 
the Hat of resin and Duke ot ¢ Clarence, 


0! gt learni: tem- 

porary resoration of pei Bg 630 let 
from Ed ward TV. dew 

Cte Fonnoe Oot 658; his interview wi 


LOUIS 


os. XI, _ 
ard at Ploq 
fat with the latter s regard ta mi fue i 
mot the any hin, 638, 639 


successes, 717. 
Louis XII, his scheme, when is of Or- 
leans, of marrying the heiress of Brittany; 


mt rta her father against French crown, 
ee a — ni take taken prisoner, 
throne and mar- 
Linde wido of Chavis pire TA; a. 
formed yet Julius. it. er- 
dinand o d Henry V 
thd ara & erent ei ope 
pngiia ii as 
ter foe Reet a Aer gts thee Z Archduke 


pe Gang "183 nuaes alliance Mtn 


his sister Mary, ¢ 
ag death, 71 
Louis XIII, succeeds his father Henry IV. 
on French throne, ii. 324; mat trimonial 
negotiations with England, in regard to 


his sister Christine, 325, 326, 338; his wars 
with the Huguenots, 361; his favourite 
De Luynes, ¢ note: visits the sie 


Rochelle, 401; dasour the Scottish oo 
with 455; letter addressed to, by them, 


460 
Louis XIV. of France, his intrigues with 
ngiah court, and secret corrcspondence 
with Charles II., ii 670, 676 680; his 
war with Holland, 681-690; his intrigues 
with the opposition members in English 
parliament, 698; further correspondence 
etween, and Charles II., 700, and notes, 
: his aggressive career on the Con- 
tinent, 718: his relations with James IL, 
721, 729, 735, 740- 742; commercial advan- 
tages derived by Britain from his persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots, 763 ; his influence 
in English cabinet in rei of Charles IL, 
778; assists James II. = 8 endeavours to 
romain his kingdom, jil. 6; his wars with 
iam JIT. and Pare allies, 18-22, deta 
29 31, 33, 34, 37, 43, 44, 46-48; nie des 
and intrigues in regard to the Apne 
succession, 48, 51, 54, 56, note, 59, suc- 
ceeds in procurin the be rer of Spanish 
crown for his grandson Phili : forces 
poled to acknowledge the hers title, 
7, 68: discomfiture of his forces in Ita. 
te Prine E ae 76; ED aAt carpi James II. 
pe his death port cause of his 
family, ib.: a of the ne agnor ae 
his wars with the Engh 
Queen Anne, 84, 85, 87, 88- dis. 
tress of France in latter sti ot his reign, 
108, note; endeavours to form an alliance 
with Charles XII. of Sweden, 114; progress 
of war with the allies; his intrigues with 
the Scotch Jacobites and the Irish: is ob- 
ee to sue for peace, 114-116, 119-199, 124- 
| progress of ne otiations; the war 
still continued, 135, 136, 138-147, 149, note; 
peace of Utrecht, 151, 152; agreement come 
to between, and the emperor, 154; his 
death and character 170, and note; France 
eporeras by, 770. 

Louis XV. of France, great grandson of 
Louis XTV., ee the infanta as a bride 
and marries the daughter of Stanislaus of 
Poland; consequent rupture between 
France and Spain, iii, 215, 216; his conduct 
on ascending the ne, 259, note ; covert 
assistance furnished by, to the yo ung p 
tender, 263-265 ; takes t. 'e field fr Flanders: 
his dangerous ‘illness, 265; joins M Marshal 
Saxe, and takes part in battle of Fontenoy, 

268-270 ; sends supplies to young pretender, 
290; his remark on the conduct of the 

Austrians, 322, note; renounces the cause 

of the pretender and banishes him from 

mce, 323, 324; alliance between, and 
Austria, 335; inglorious and disastrous 
reign of, 770. 

Louis XVI. of France, dson of Louis 
XV., married when marr to Marie 
Antoinette of Austria, fii 
willingly a treaty with roe 892; 
spntivesion @ of the Dutch to, 669; mediates 

n Holland and Atri, 670, 
71; disordered state of finances on his ac- 
cession ; vain attempte of his ministers to 
aerated matters; gress of revolutionary 
ecling ; convention of notables at Ver- 
setae 770-773; endeavours to reduce to 
obedi the parliament of Paris; eatin: 
ex appearance in that assem 

projects the establishment of = cour cour pl 

obliged to consent to the cotiv: 


niare; is 

cation 0 of cape ata’ votre Dame; 
them in so nhpcine saves rocegaion to Notre Dame; al 
hia last orts tert his power 
voluddonary fury; milf banquet at Ver 


Parte | ine it; bis te 


a Be ee 
assem the 
now constitu los i 


Mars, 
805; refuses to cater inte inte alliance with 


LOUIS 


Nes | ib, iii, 813; hi 
2 oI 
aerment ct im: con & 829; 
al plot of the royalista, 834; 
his journey to St. Oloud prevented by the 
saci i PR: : io lies for assistance to 
cis aeranperaents whe De ‘Boullié;, fees 
ents W @ 
from Paris with his family ; ad 
him paper in cenwelaad of] 
motion on his depa 


tion to the 


8 ‘conduct ; pom 


arrested ! at 
ht back: his humiliating 
return to Paris, ‘ discussions in na- 
bly disposal of, 844- 
846 ; accepts revised constitution ; humilia- 
- tions attending i his public ratification of it, 


851, re hiss a speech at £ dissolution of national 
assemb: ¢ compelled by the Jaco- 
bins to ar against Austria, iv. 2-4; 


eclare w 
insulting treatment of Py the Girondist 


mins 7 isses them; treache 
Pate eae Bn aparoibas a at the he da. 


Pien forced by ¢ he mob; his tranquil and 
coitrageous demeanour, $-10; his last public 
appearanoe as king at federation festival 
in Champ de Mars, 11, 12; on the Tuileries 
being again attacked by the mob proceeds 
with his family to the national assembly 
12, 13; is suspended from his functions and 
conveyed to the Temple, 16, 17; oe sen- 
tence, andexccution of, 31. 35, portraits of, 
and Marie Antoinette, i 837, 
taut uis XVITI., son of re XVI, his death, 


vy. 81. 

oer XVIII. of France, brother of Louis 
XVI., is proclaimed king by the royalists 
on death of the dauphin, Louis X VIL, iv. 
$1; is restored to the throne, 313; takes to 
flight on return of Bonaparte, 316; is again 
restored, 324; his death, 374. 

Louis Phili pe, originally Duke of Ohartres, 
son of Duke of Orleans; his campaign with 
Dumouriez, iv. 26; gains victory of Je- 
mane. 27, 28; design of Dumouriez for 

tablis , on French throne, 47; escapes 
with him to the Austrian camp ; afterwards 

3 roceeds to Switzerland, 48, 49; placed on 
rench throno, 480; arbitrary measures of, 

502; attempts on ‘his life, 535, 536, 540: 

despotic tendencies of his government ; its 

Hae in 1848; escapes to England, 619, 
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Louis Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon, 
created King of Holland, iv. 233. 

Louis Napoleon, son of Nhe foregoing, 
and nephew of the Emperor Napoleon, 
electod president of French republic in 
opposition to General Cavaignac; por- 
trait of, iv. 622; coup d'etat of, of Decem- 
ber, 1851; supreme power assumed by; 
overthrow of his political opponents; he is 
proclaimed emperor, 661- 663 ; letter’ of, to 
the Emperor icholas of Russia, 687 ; ‘de- 
tailed account of Russian war, 689-741. 
(See Victoria.) 

Louis the Le son of Charles VI., i. 
549, 555, 5: 


Louis, Count of Flanders, i. 458, 463, 464, 
Louis, Prince of Baden, ii iii, 25, 30, 34. 
Louis, Don, son of Philip V. of Spain, iit. 


2 
Louis, Prince, Duke of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
bilttel, 1ii, 669. 
Louis, Admiral, his expedition to Constan- 
tinople, iv. 241. 
LO TTL. Savoy, mother of Francis I., i. 768, 
Louvain, attempta of Josep#II. to remodel 
univerait of ili. 750, 766, 767. 
Bee Fraser. 
heads insurrection against 
Henry VII., i. bet takes part in insurrec- 
te red f Lambert eT aie 715; 
a mysterious ppearance, 
Lowestoft, naval engagement off, if. 673. 
Lowther, deputy captain at Carlisle, ii. a 
pear: een Mary on her arrival in 


Lowiney, ir James, ili, 641. 
order conveyed to, from Lord 
ohare at battle of Balasinrs, iv. 710, 
Lucia, St., conquest of, iif. 603. 
Lucius, King. nd of, i, 58, 
Lucius 111, i. 348. 
Lucknow, cuthrenk at; view of the residency; 
defence of, by Sir Henry Lawrence, iv. 754, 
rt Havelock Mae tes pare ff fof 
: gallantry y defenders o: 
is relieved by Sereoce and Sir James 


Outram, and afterwards by Sir Colin ar 
bel 76L eA “ana capture of the al 


Phe 279. 


Lud-town, or London, 

Ludlow, Generel reteried plot of; fads 
shelter 

if in Bits , 668, 


Tullf, Saxon no , 1. 901, 


INDEX. 


a ie i. 50, ee = 
uke de Barré, a poet, i. 
Lulach, son of ene i. 146. 
uney Island, 1. 362. 
Ley: governor of Londonderry, ili. 8, and 


Lunéville, treaty of, iv. 119. 
Lunsford, Colone "ii, 470 
stot by Charles I. conf: 
oe of the Tower, 4 495, 
is oo ane by parliament, 503. 
usignan. 
Lu sare 


Marte .— VIII.'s hostility 
i, 759; Uunsucoeasfully addresses hi 
173: his ‘opinion as to Henry's pro 
divorce from Catherine, 786; p procestiings 
on in gt the ‘Reformation in 
germany, il. 2 : his answer to Henry 
ae jase of hee Seven Sacraments, 
Latterworth, reotory of, held by Wyokliffe, {. 


Luttrel, Neda Ty Henry Laws, rival candidate 
to Wilkes, ii 462, 403. 
ae ie battle re in 1632, ii. 436; in 1813, iv. 


Taxembours, Duke of, Marshal of France; 
is surprised by Prince of Orange under 
walls of Mons, Mh. 689, 690; his successes in 
Flanders, iii. 18-20, 24, 303 his death, 33. 

Luxemburg, John of, i. 598. 

Luynes, De, favourite of Louis XITI., ii. 361, 
and note, ‘B75. 

Lyndesey. See Lincolnshire, 

ndhurst, Lord, commission granted to, by 

illiam TV. to form a min , iv. 499; 
made lord-chancellor, 522; portrait of, 526: 
his defence of the Duke of Wallington, 
526; law reforms introduced by, 742. 

Lynedoch, Lord. pre Graham. 

Lyons, riote in, iv 

Lyttleton, ‘the Wicked,” Lord, ili. 539, 560, 


Lyttleton, Lord, historian, iv. 176. 


0; commotions ex- 
on, the lieu- 
: committed 


M. 


Macadam, Loudon, improvements effected 
by, on roads, iv. 445. 

Macarthy, Sir hae, governor of Cape Coast 
Castle, iv. 374 

Macartney, Lord, iii, 736, 

Macaulay, Thomas Babi n, afterwards 
Lord, admitted into the Melbourne cabinet 
as secretary at war, iv. 562, his speech on 
a C. Wood's India bill, 675; poetry of, 


8 

ee eis of Ross, his murder of King 

145; his reign, and death in 

hattle with Macduff and olm, 146, 

Macheth, See Gruoch. 

Macclesfield, arker, Earl of, iif. 11; impeach- 
ment and sentence of, 14, 216. 

Macdonald, reception of Charles Edward by 
the clan, iii. 272, 273; his rion, SiS S18 among 


them ufter battle of Culloden, $ 
Macdonald, Flora, aids ea&ca: f Prince 
Charles from South Uist to rekve, iit 313, 
carried prisoner to London, 314; is 


314; is 

liberated after a twelvemonth’s confine- 
ment, 319, and note. 

Macdonald, French general, iv. 110, 111, 119. 

Macdowal, Duncan, a Galloway chief, . 435. 

Macduff, ‘Marmor of Fife, contributes to 
overthrow of Macbeth, 1. 148. 

M a Colonel, iii. 55S, 

Mac tosh, Brigadier, er, aJacobite commander 
in 1715, iti. 173-176; is condemne@¥or high 
treason, but escapes, 183. 

Macin Sir James, his Vindicie Gallice, 
iif, 892; his eloquent defence of Peltier, iv. 
196; his exertions for amendment of crimi- 
nal code, 954, gs , 900, 371; sup; Bing seh grant 
or pensions: Mr. Canni amily, 394, 


Mack, oar one meral, iv. at incapacity 
disp. played b oe taken prisoner by tho 
eon ere os 18. 


iugh, Presbyterian preacher and 


General, commander for William 
nk n Scotland, ili. 7,8; killed at Stein- 
Mackensi 


Mac ee es Humberstone, iii. 737. 
ae ke, Mr 
Macias, Air J ¢ ae 

sis Jot, i 0 and acquittal of, fil. 


Macean, Golo fit, 581; defends 
Reus wate Aric 


ghee 
Mackay, - 


‘Oe 
Macleod of Amynt, bebrayer of Montrose, it 
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Masfochiin, or Maclachlan, Irish king, 1 968, 


Man al i 268-270. 
goMurrogh, roy Irish house, 27 


Macnaghten, Sir William, British envoy at 
Cabool, iv 870, 571 573, 574; treacherous 
assassination of, 574, 

son-in-law of Lord 


eg Reet st Cluny, 
Lovat, iif 
‘isms editor of Ossian's 
pba iv. de 180, 
Macvicar, i remurterlin clergyman, iil. 


Macpherson, 
ae history of missions in, iv. 433. 
Madison, president of United States in second 
American war, iv. 293, 204, 327-330. 
Madoo, yomed ere of the the Welah, i 421. 
Madras, to f, captured by the French, 
* L STi ity pol tored by treaty of Aixia. 
pelle, 680; unsucocesuful siege of, b 
come Lally; view of Fort St. George 
697; devastations of wippog Baib at, at, 715; 
advance of Hyder Ali ; treaty oon- 
an tuted by him with pres ney, 717. (See 


) 

Madrid, reception of Charles and the Duke 
of Buckingham in, ii. 364-369; taken tb d 
renhope, ti. iii, 135, 136; occupied by We 

ngton, iv. 

Madron, Coen holy well at, 1. 49, note. 

or ppeoesrp or British Lowlanders, i, 63. 
eae first appearance of, ili. 422, (See 


a.) 

ina daughter of Francis J., marriod 
to James V. of Scotland, 

Magdeburg, barbarous sack of, by Tilly, 11.413, 

Magna Charta, signed by King John, 1. 335; 
its value and importance, 1b., antl note: 
revised at the great council o t Bristol, 1, 383; 
ues by ane III, 886, 38 7, 300, 
Magnus, King of Norway and peter 


Magnus, son of Harold, i. 185. 

ty ey of Man, i. 414. 

Maha Bandoola, eer chief, iv. 380 382. 

Maharajpoor, battle of, iv. 605. 

Mahmood Sultan, of Ghuznee, fii. 673, 

Mahmoud Sultan. Turkey. 

Mahomed Ali, Hindoo mre iif, 680-684 ; 
Erion’ ces anjore conferred on, by the 

om 

Mahra ei the. celebrated pation pt oe 
India, ili. 695, 715, aio 718 age 
war with, in 1803, 2-207: fe 1806, 98 

their ailiance. ‘wi th the Pind Sonn 
mubiugaon of of the, 353; reduction of the, 
606. (See India.) 

Maid of Kent, Elizabeth Barton, the; her 
impostures, i. 794, 795. 

Maid of Orleans. See Joan of Are. 

Maida, battle of, iv. 230, 231. 

Maiden of Norway, the, pene -daughter of 
Alexander IIT. ; acknowledged by the & ot 
nar rliament as their future pbeabys79 
i. a cape condition of her ti 

A; pos to marry her to son of Edwarc 

1., t es at Orkney on her way to Scot- 


Mailicbols, Count de, iii. 670. . 
Maine, county of, bequeathed to Duke Wil- 
ceded to Rén6 of Anjou by 

Earl of Suffolk, rig na a8 

“Main Plot,” the, 4i. 293, 294. 

Maintainers,  pnvclitt in reign of Richard IT., 

Maintenance, confederacies of, amon it? 

eH their suppression by Henry 
i. 716 17, ae 

Mainwaring, Dr. Roger, his sermons in favor 
of the divine right of ‘kings, fi 389, and note. 

it. ere illiam, of Lethi 


reply of Sohn Knox to, 94; 


A pk ®& pare 

‘ pe peed iv the plot for m Benayses 
mcurs with Moray in the p 

re of the queen from Darnley 11 . 116; 


concerts the murder of the latter with Both- 
well and Morton, 116; urges Mary's mar- 

pg with Bothwell, "119; accuses 

before the commissioners at York, 130; h 
intrigues with Duke of Norfolk, 131 ‘Be, 
138; retreats to the Highlands, 199; is 
treacherously arrested by M , 140; is 
attainted p fo Mota Lennox, 1 is ‘do- 
Md Morton at the surrender of 
burgh Castle, 157; ens acoounts 
Erg Ty death, ib. 
Maitland, General, ; 
Maitland, Captain, peers Bonaparte on 
board the Bellerophon, iv. 328. 

ocohi, “Teodoro, witness against Queen 


eee taking of of Treland, : 147, 
engagement off, iif. 104, and 


_Behastonc), attack of th 
cepted; view of ine 


aE Pct Ut; at 


ito, 
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MALCOLM 


Malcolm II, of Scotland, i. 112, 145. 
Malcolm I1t .. surnamed ieee vag of 
Duncan; defeats Macbeth, and ascends the 
throne, {. 125, 146; es Margaret, sister 
of Edgar Athéling, 186; disappoints the 
Saxons of ne ye asaistance against 
the N: lear ag bt ean his invasions of near 
in iam Ruf ufus; is killed in 
battle, 21. 214; further account of his 
— » his encouragement of com- 


Maloolm LV., King of Scotland, 1. 254, 261, 
345-347, 


Malcolm, son of Duff, i, 144. 

Malcolm, a Sooyaier ‘of Boston, iil. 465, 466 

Malesherbe nister of Louis XVI, iii. 
770; is guillotined, iv. 66. 

esbury, Lord, his oobeey. to Paris, iv. 
86; his mission to Lisle, 98. 

Malmi, Bothwell's Dnpriscnment and death 
in castle of, ii. 123, and note 

Malo, St., expoditi a 3 against, ili, 348, 349. 

Malouet, 'M., fii. 85 

Malpedir, Karl of Mem i. 342. 

Malplaquet, battle of, ili. 128, 

Malt-tax, motions for repeal of, iv. 519, 527. 

Malta, surrenders to onaparte, iv. 106; 
taken by ee Brie, 119; appointed by 
Hens to be srostored to the 

ais of am Job, 184, 1 

Mal Knights hte of. See Hospitallers 

Molter 8 th cory of 9 papalation iv. 450. 

Maltravers, Sir Jo 55, 456. 

Malvoisin, castle of, i, 216. 

Malwooid-kee cep, a hunting-seat in the New 
Forest, i. 216, and note. 

Mamelon Vert, the, Sebastopol, struggle for 
ssession of, iv. 722; captured by the 
rench, 724. 

Mamelukes, | the, cxpel the crusaders from 
ales 

Man, Isle of, "added by Great to his king- 
dom of Northumbria, i 74; originally a 
Norwegian possession, 414; ceded to Scot- 
land, 415; song uered by Robert Bruce, 441. 

Manchester, Yar of, parliamentary general, 
ii. 535, 

Manchester, easy capture of py the pre- 
pepe iii, 294, and note; disturbed state 
of ; expedition of cotton-spinne from, iv. 

348; great popular meeting at; violence of 
the’ eomanry, , 357; new diocese of, 
created, 612, 613. 

Mancunium, the ancient Manchester, 1. 33. 

sa tar Naat William de, Earl of Albemarle, 


i 
etal ee rong: British princo, i. 23, 24. 
pahcaio, kage tees ons iii, 738. 
PTET en by Tippoo, ili. 
Man view of harbour of, ifi. 430; capture 
ot by ne British, 431, 432; restored to 
pain, 434. 
Manners an | Customs, of tho Anglo-Saxons, 
i. 160-176; of the English, from the Con- 
qu uest to the accession of Henry ITI., 363- 
1; of the re eet in 13th ant 14th on 
turies, 503-534 ; in 15th century, 679-69 
the Scots in 15th century, 704, 705; pay i 
lish from the accce on of Hen on 
e death of Hlizabeth, ii. 236- 
the Boots 976-2979: of the Irish, 281-488 
from death of Elizabeth to the Restoration, 
619 639; aes the Restoration to the Re- 
volution, 764-769, 774-785; from 1689 to 
60, iii. 375-408; from 1766 to 1802, iv. 148 
160; from 1802 to 1830, 451-454 
, Bir Walter, reKieves the town of 
;again repulses the egies 
interoedes on behalf of the 


Manoa, the capital of El Dorado, ii. 347. 

sence, hr ion of an English, in the 14th 
centu 

Manrent, bonds of, in Scotland, fi. 276, 277. 

Mans, som and castle of, 1. 216, 231, note, 


Mee i Golone ii. 701, 
Manoa rt, his ineffectual expedi- 


Manntaat Oo i ae in the Palatinate, 


= ee id Wiuts Murray, Lord, iff, 258: 
illiam Murray, 

pore observation of Lord Balmerino to, 

317; th made chief-justice, 340, and note: 
employ yed by Geoege I to negotiate with 

Pittand Newcastle vad He a, 

and judicial Pes ar of, 4 shee 477 

Bt on of his house by 


Manafield, Lord, his remarks on ae 
dissolution of parliament, in tcnnestion 
with reform bill, iv. 487. 

Mantes, town of . 205, 206, note. 

Manton, Dr. if i. 754 f, in Britain, 4 

ure 0 
a8, ‘Pyosrees A n, in 


rat half 
1760 td er bloc iv. 1 Sie: et Eom 
440; since 


Tess" Se. Pyeent century, 400, 


INDEX. 
See practice of, among the Saxons, 
Mar, Do of, becomes regent on the 


nald, Earl 
root f Randolph, 1. 456. 
Mar, fat of, brotbet of James II. i. 687. 
Mar, Karl of. visi ueen pet fh il. cred 


guar Janes vr in Iv § li 
8 mother’s marriage with Botha da tT 121; 
made regent on death of Lennox, 154: 


endeavours to reconcile the tha factions 
in Scotland, 156; his death, 4. 

Mar, Earl of, raises standard of the preten- 

a at Braemar, iii. 171; correspondence 

med between, and insurgenta in spies 
England; his. incompetent 

edvances towards Stirling, but is oom: ted 

by Argyle to fall back on Perth, 173, 174; 

8 Argyle in battle of Sheri ffmuir, 

77; enters Dundee with pretender, 

178. : escapes with him to France, 180; 

arrested in Lombardy, 196. 

Marat, Jean Paul, French revolutionist; his 
attacks on Necker, fii, 808; in cendiary ad- 
dresses re Ae mob published by, in his 
journal, 83 834, 839, 850; elected de- 
puty to thea convention in opposition 

Yr. eteeey, iv. 31; votes for death of 
we king, ; 33 nated by Charlotte 

rday, 56: portrait of, fii, 83 

meray ‘capture of, iv. 930. 

March, r, Earl of, aypotnted his suc- 
cessor ch IL, i. 488 

March, Edmund Mortimer, Earl of, the 
rightful heir to the crown at the deposition 
of Richard II., i. 537, 538; his cause 
espoused by the Percies, } 543; escapes along 

with his brother from Windsor Onatle 

B45 BF eepirecy tapince ot him on the throne, 

, 553; conspiracy 

on et beball of, in reign of Henry V., 557; his 

rights to the crown inherited by his s nephew 
Richard, Duke of York, 612. 

March, George, of Dunbar, Earl of, renounces 
his allegiance, and joins the Percies, i 541; 
defeats his ge rrr rH Nesbit. Moor 
and Homildon Hill, 54 

Marchad 4 leader of chords Brabancona, 

Marche, Count of digg of his wife 

by Hing de John, it a, 6; remarriea her 
after John am profusion of 
Henry IIT. bent eed 390; avons 
Henry in a disastrous war with 

arche, James of Bourbon, Count of I la, i. 


Marchmont, Earl of, iii. 476, 477. 

Marcus, elected em ors of Britain, if = 

Mardick, James, I reais at, li, 692 

Mare, Sir Peter de la, i. 4 

Marengo, battle of, iv. rh 

ee ae » envoy from Paris to London, iv. 

Margan, A genet of King Lear, i. 4. 
Margare ary eet of Marea lm Canmore, i. 
1] 18 214, 340: her pene influence 
on the peop e of Scotland, Ml. 

daughter of Louis Me sie 253; 

aered to Prince Henry of Eugiand, 255, 


279, 

Margaret, daughter of wey IXI., married 
to Alexander ITT. of Scotland, i. 413, 415. 
Margaret, dpughver of Alexander ITI. of 
Rootiand, 1, to the King of 

orw: 
Mp a clbee of John Baliol, i. 


41 
ughter of Philip le Bel, i. 420. 
Marpuet si tae of Philip le i. 421, note, 
to Edward 


i., 

os — of Calas daughter of Edward III. is 
Marg of Anjou, marries Henry VI., i. 
ca ier eeepcte snd unpopular lar cha- 
P Duke of 
Suttolk, 5 io. her energy on bebalf of 
her husband's Party, 6 Fags Oe her vindic- 
tive SE oe. Hari l of War- 
i eae re 620; 80 exgowon ct her er oon. 
of ‘rowten, 02: her e in Lesher 
her cane, 623, 624; nner lnderrise with 


W gg ag he ot son to his — 
Anne, ub, 629; wie: Plymout. 


taken sie ra ee ae of Tewkes- 
ene cl 


beck fr ab ; sends supplies to assist 

M daughter of James I. of Scotlan 
argaret, daught n, 1. 688, m 
rhe pry hs n vn, marriod 
to James IV. > mar- 
tos the Earl thee r ee death, 
Ri on mortty of her ton, 
m: er son, 

England 


a 
*5 107 hari with ; cpuses 
her son to be proclaimed king, 829; takes 


MARLBOROUGH 


mae ae eek i. 830; obtains at last a di- 

mores iat aA bushsnd, _ Pee her 
over, Henry Stuart, 8, note, 
Margaret, Duchess Fre Savoy, i. 


i, 738. 
Margaret Roper, ter of Sir Thomas 
Margaret 087 798, = 


of Burgundy. Bee Margot. 
t got of Pal Se pemienced to the oe 

F- by Ob Charles VIII, or 722. 
ia Donna, Infanta of 8 n, treaty of 
wpaciane bet and ce Charles of 
England, ti, 361 ; her Ey perachal attrac- 
espe 365; attempt of Charles to have a 
en interview with, 366; liherty of reli- 
flows practice stipulated for 367 3 ee 

itle of Princess of Eng land, 36 

once leave of, tb.; Seg marriage 308; Char: ue 


Maria d’Fste. See Mary of Kate. 
Maris Theresa, daughter of Emperor Charles 
, Succeeds to hereditary states of her 
fatiier: Sbiections to her title; Silesia 
wrested from, by Frederick of Prussia, 
ili, 242; subsidy voted her by English par- 
liament, 246; successes of the Prussians 
against : attempt of England to negotiate 
on her behalf : er determination to retain 
Silesia ; enthusiasm of the Hungarians for; 
her struggle with France and the Elector 
of Bavaria, 247-249; additional subsidy 
voted, by British parliament, 256; cedes 
Silesia, and concludes treaty with "Frede- 
ack a mallitae i etapa of, and her 
cag ht concludes treaty 
ector ie vec 268; her husband 
Teva elected emperor, 270: her ingrati- 


tude to England, 325, 330; forms ce 
with France, 335. 
Louwisa, or hancheas, married to 
Bonaparte, iv. 


Marie eric. pa of Louis XVI., 
ili, 500, 768, 770; her dislike of M. Neoker, 
rhe treatment of, and Louis by the meb, 
838: enthusiasm of King of Sweden for, 
$40: flees with king from Paris: is brought 
back with him; effect of grief on, 841-843; 
attends national assemb y at ratification 
y the king of revised constitution, 852; 
favours election of Petion as mayor of 
of the mob against, iv. 10; 
heeded ovis to the national aos- 
sembly, 13; is conveyed with him to the 
Temp. e, 16, 17; ar oo execution of, 56, 
57; portrait of, ili. 8 
Marie | daughter of Pal Douglas, i. 641. 


o, victory of, i. 752. 
Marignan French ambassador : his account 
of Anne of Cleves, 1. 817, note, 819, note. 
Marjory, daughter of Robert Bruce, i. 435. 
Markham, Sir i joins the “ Bye Plot” 
against James I., » 295, 
Marlborough, Folin " Churchill, Duke of, 
employ in intrigues betweon Charles 17. 
French court, fi. 700, note; is nearly 
diowned on voyage, to Scotland, 705 ; sent 
= pata ones L.'s accession to French 
; concocts scheme for bringing 
pelted eye of Orange, 741; joins him on 
his landing, 745; bis wife, the duchess, 
accompanies cess Anne in her fi nt 
from London, 745; influence of, and 
wife over Queen Anne, iif. 10; his ‘a 
cessful pang gen 1 Ras Ireland, 15; his cor- 
wit. 


1800 a9 os, court of St. Germain, 
, 32: is deeply implicated 
in Fenwick’ 8 nfession, 45, and note; en- 


trusted with the charge of Duke of Glou- 
cester, Queen Anne’s son, 51; his daughter 
married to Sunderland’s eldest son; confi- 
dence ultimately reposed in, by William, 
77, and note; his advancement on the ac- 
cession of Queen Anne; is named captain- 
eral of the forces, 82: is sent ambarsa- 
or-extrao olland; his cam- 
7 Be 8b Low mente i ‘Tetums to to 
Oi BSUPPOrts Hig: 

tolerance in vad fede athe is created a duke; 
liberality of Queen Anne to: outery in par- 
liament on the subject, 86; recommends 
supporting the French Protesta: stants in the 
Cevennes, 87, 88; ee to the Low 
creel his campaign there nst the 
returns to England, and receives 
Ae hawks Charles at Portamouth, 88, 
aoe again proceeds to Holland ; his confer- 
ences with the Sta eneral; sets out on 
his expedition to the abe ; incidents of 
ae march; arrives at the the Schellen q 
ear Donauworth, and storms, the 
fon on of ngidalanarsaipor Hee eel F * dis 
sensions between, argrave of Baden, 
97, 98; further military operations of; the 
Elector of Bavaria proposes terms of ac- 


pay tg ong but on the approach 

the French’ army; Mar] h resumes 
Bowtie and is rejoined by oe noe Ea. 
gene, 98, 99; gains victory of 


ae 


Leopold ated + aed = 
pat returns to 102; Saray Te 
{ by the queen and Parliament 
eove campaign of, on the Continent: 
urns there ere again, and gains battle 

of Ranaillion 107, 108+ proceeds to the Con 
tinent; a Interview with Oharies XII. of 
Sweden, 11 downfall of, and his haga re 
the qavner at Queen Anne, a 
tnd Gen in Low Countries; at Lille 
and Ghent, 121, 199; further cotrangoment 
of Queen ‘Anne from, and his duche 88, 
123, 124; cconterenoss ot Asi ioe the "with 
representatives of the allie wers 
the French envoys at the Nhe Heawer ti 


offered to, Ls nae De Toroy ; jel ip 
ment of h gains with rary 


Marlbo 
fi. 99-1: 
by 


oa eavours uns 
nis son-in-law Sunderlan Hs 
office, hig le Eg adininistration, 
db., rH: oo of, and Kugene on 
Franch t frontier. 1 old peice m, a 
his return, 136; fast sane 
returns to England, his 5 in oe 
ment on pro with ith France; im- 
peachment and of 140-142 ; slan- 
derous attacks on, 145, note: suits against; 
retires to the Continent; his correspon- 
dence with court of St. Germain, 
151; open communication with court ve 
Hanover, 158, 189; his policy previous to 
death of Queen Anne: : love of mousy, 
163, and notes; returns to England; 
enthusiastic, reception, 164, 165; nies 
nolntmen of, and his duchess at acquittal 
of Oxford, 189, and note; keeps up corre- 
eponaeoe with pretender, 169; his death, 
ortrait of, 86; sketch ma ee illus 
as is cam campaign on the Danu 
Marlborough, e of (successor of ao 
duke), takes command of ex 
against St. Malo, iii. 348. 
Marlborough, Sarah Jennings, Duchess of; 
influence of, and her husband over Queen 
Anne, iil. 67, 82; her account of the 
aon 8 predilections for the Tory party, 
murmurs in parliament ainst her 
influence and ‘rae of the duke, 86; is sup- 
n the queen's favour by Mrs. 
Mae 117-119, 123; portrait of, 117. 
Marlow, Christophe r, ii’ 9, 
Marmont, aeatal, iv. 284 987, 311. 
Marnoch, conflict between elvil and ecclesi- 
arte a scat powers cog Se pageottreap y Pre 


tee 


pe Drantioes of en Britons in 

to, i. 61; looseness of the law regard- 

ing the contraction of; important reform 

introduced in reign of "George II, iii. 333, 

5; Mr. Stewart ro) 8 3 bill for, with 
socased wife's sibter, iv. 
lia, battle of, iii, 25. 

arseilles, ita earl intercourse with Britain, 

mt 3, 18; visited Richard, in his way to 

the Holy Land, 295, and note; conforence 

between the pope and Francis I. at, 792. 

Marston Moor, battle of, ii. 535, and note, 


§36, 

Martaban, capture of, iv. 677. 

Martin, Friar, demands the custody of Joan 
of Are, i. 598. 

Martin V., Pope, refuses divorce to Jacque- 
te of Haina t, 1. 583 ; dissolves her mar- 

6 with Duke of Gloucester, 585. 
n, Harry, trial and sentence of, a3 a 

art, ortrait of, ii. 655, 656; is par- 
doned, 


Masi. Commodore, threatens to bombard 
Met es og 257. 
pel i Samuel, his duel with Wilkes, 
Martin Rear-admiral Pierre, iv. 79. 
Martin, John, British painter, iv. 475. 
Martinique, captured by Rodney, ili, 431. 
Martyrs Monument, the, at Oxford, ii. 63, 


Marvel Andrew, ii. 651. 
M: ry, daughter 


ny, of Henry VIII., afterwards 
Sar paracta of n of marriage arriage nent 

to, to, 18S, 760 illegiti- 
higihes Heed ae note; makes 


aes subuzision an hg reconciled to her. 
father, 804, and note; her ae to the suc- 
no tored by ‘parliawent, 837; ber 
" feligion 3 88 7s ae Hs oman Onsale 
ex ‘rom the succes- 

slow by ber tio ther Edward VI., 41; takes 
brother at Taaminighor Castle on her 
@ $f, death, 42: : zeal displayed on her 


f, 43, imed in, and enters 
arn 45, 46; restores the ancient religion, 
48; her fanatic and morose character, 4.; 
crowned at W. mit db ST hee . 

66 9 BU; ORi- 

y parliament, 49; sove- 


INDEX. 


Mary, Queen,— 
nities of her ent Protes- 
tantism, il. 50, 51; her ty for the Earl 
of De 51; treaty of marriage between, 
and p of 4d., 52: ction 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt, resulting in the izn- 
mment of the Princess beth and 
e death of Lady Jane Grey, a6; Png 
married to Philip cs hide aprengr iti 
sequiousness of Bor tail ent to, in’ autre 
of religion, %b., fails i in obtaining the 
matrimo nial crown for Philip, 88; is dis- 


perpe 

59-67; increase of crime during her reign, 

67; is induced by Philip to declare 

against hing ty her illegal measures 
or 


to raise mone e expedition, 69; loss 
of Calais to supplies granted by 
parliament and the ele to regain it, 69- 
: illness an: Mary, 72; her 
r, ib., 73, and notes; funeral of, ae 
Westminster . Abbey, 75; resulta of ae 
seoubicas in an {n forwardin . 
tiam, 21 aa of, 49," 
aaa a ‘Due a York, married to 
rwards 
William’ III, OBB; pr med joint sov- 
ereign with ud husband, iii. 3; violent 
get between, and her sister Aune, 10, 0, 
9; her death, 31; portrait of, 5. 


n of Scots, born at Linlit. 
palace i. feng Phebe big of Hoary VILE to 
ave her in marriage for his son Edw; 
833-835; a treaty to this effect baa? 
with Henry, 835; conveyed with her mother 
from Linlithgow to Stirling Castle, 836; 
pr OgTess - scheme for marrying her to 
dward VI, ii. 6, 7; is sent to France and 
prartealy to the dauphin, 16; married to 
ah Pee 71; her claim to the throne 
; assumes along with her 
ee iter the royal arms of that 
country, ib., note; hecomes Queen of France 
on the death of hor father-in-law, Henry 
I., 82; influence of the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine and others over, 85, 89; death of her 
het Francis IT., and consequent dis- 
t shown her by. French court; retires 
"Rheims. eho to ratify the treaty of 
Tediabus h: is refused a safe conduct by 
Hlizabeth on her proposed return to Scot- 
land, 91, and notes; her half-brother James 
Stuart, and Lesley, Bishop of Ross, sent 
to recall h her, ib., 92; her voyage to, and re- 
ception in Scotland, 92; intolerance of the 
Protestants in regard to her religion, @., 
93; her interviews with John ox, 93, 
and note; bestows the earldom of Mar on 
her half-brother ; accompanies hin in a 
progress to the north, 98; various matri- 
monial proposals for, ib., 99 ; ; consults Eli- 
zabeth on the subject; ale hs of Sy 
latter, 99, aa Pec union with Darnl 
100-103, an prevents the intended 
ae of ti fs Corts of the Con nprogeticn 
Or hn ceedings against Moray anc 
heen 1 105; is dis ated the con- 
duct of Darnley, 105, 106; her friendship 
with Rizzio; assassination ‘of the latter by 
Ruthven and others, a ee licity 
of the Karl of Moray with ayandorers 
who take refuge reid Hn gland 109, 110: x 
delivered of . announces th 
event to Elizaheth + av Jatter stands od 
mother proxy to James, 110, 111; 
presses h to recognize ‘her ‘a8 her 
SPOON) 11I, 112; ons the murderers 
of Rizzio 113; visits the Karl of Mar at 
Alloa, 113; her journeys to various parta 
of the coun try with Darnley, ib.; conduct 
and ci Sogiatt aan of the latter, éb., 


ahah haar Jed’ h ; visits Bothwell 
t Hermitage Castle I 4, i15; her danger- 
ous tmarog S 115; retiums from the south 
country to Crai <b.; rejects rile 


divorce from Darnley, tb. “U6; sen 
sician to attend him, 116, and note ; ? its 
him in w, and returns with him to 
Edinburgh, 16; murder of Darnley; Both- 
well charged with the deed, 116-118, ae 
+ mopar ot his intended marri 
118; Mary is seized by Babee 
subi, nad oonvered © J Dunbar Cas ie 
r marriage thwell, 120; the 
is tke ke arms against, int advances 
Dunbar to meet them, but surrenders at 
Carberry Hill, 42., 122; is conveyed to Edin- 
burgh, and from ce to ven 
Castle; is constrained to resi the crown 
tr favour on a son, sail Moray’s in- 
rview ; escapes even, 
Hehe anit tinge Mi Oates ear so Rie 
owa: 
land; her re ye on on there and imprizon- 
ment in Car + her con- 


i erect rib last 128; is 
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MATILDA 
Ma of Scota, 
to ton Castle, iT. 199; s agrocsto refer refer net 
Cause ig a comminsion, with 


arbiter, ¢b., 130; 
commissioners ; Promises on of M 
Moray, Maitland, aud others, and 
af ‘nat ly the others, and dence 
Herries; production of the celebrated av 
a , containing ee rex ponnete: ra 
eged to have been written © queen 
Bothwell, 130-133; th eration term!- 


© CO 
nates ineffectually for 
pe ia res stele in Beatin veeacding 
is removed to Tutbury Castle, 
Moray, U4; ts remy beth's hypocrisy, 135; 
ry of the srr of Norfulk for marry- 
ing Mary, cage pri, Pr n his own ee ee 
to othe Swen 138-140; her 
with the Catholics in the mon of sland. 
142; report of her bein, ng poneht in marriage 
by e of Anjou, 147; rumours of plots 
and sreedl ge on her behalf, 145; her 
servant, Charles Bailly, and the servants 
of the Duke of Norfo ’ tortured, and the 
ishop of Ross examined with the view of 
inoulpating her and the duke, 148-150; 
eagerness of the English Protestanta for 
her execution, 153; is romoved to Sheffield 
Castle, ib.; final blow to her cause in Svot- 
land, 156, 157; her negotiations with her 
son, 161; writes to Elizabeth on his Leia Pr 
b.: Babington’s ot for mae aberation 196 
commission issued by Elizabeth for trial 
of, 165, and note, 166; is conveyed from 
RP to place, and ultimately fixed in 
otheringay Castle; her examination ae 
trial, sentence and exeoution, 160-179: 
view of her character and measures, 19, 
note: Elizabeth's last stroke of duplicit 
on receiving intelligence of ag t 8 deat ath, 
179, 180; her explanations on the 
to Kin ames and the French aznb 
180, 181; portrait of, 92. 
Mary of Guise, second wife of James V. . and 
mother of Queen of Soots, i. 817, 830, 531, 
, 836; regency of Scotland reigned to, 
; endeavours ineffectually to 
catwe a war with Rok ii. 7); her 
sirueeioe as regent with the reforming 
y, 81-89; her death, 
Mary, da hter of Philip of tT Beas: 1, 395. 
Mary de Couci, ound, consort of Alex- 
aiden IT. of Scotland 13. 
of Anjou, wife of Gunrles VII., 1. 581, 


Mary of hal dy, daughter of Charles the 
638: her rea death, 
Mery. ‘die of Hen IL, married to 
Louis XII, 1 es on Louis's 
death, Brandon, Dike of Suffolk, 751; 
impression made by her beauty on Charles 


Vv 
Mary de’ Medici, wife of Henry IV., becomes 
ent on his death, ii. 324; taker refuge 
in england: is compelled by ' liament to 
eS and dies at Cologne, 487, 


sub 
or, 


Mary, dang hter of rhage L., married to 
Prince of Orange, ii 504, 505; dies on a 
Meat to England 


d, 659. 

of Kate, wife of James IT, if. 7 40, 
743. iii, 22; bill of attainder against, 79 
Marybone H Ouse, iii. 

Masham, Mra., herhistory; sup lants Duchess 
of Marlborough in favour of Queen Anne; 
pouece intrigues between her, the queen, 
and Secretary Harley, iii. 117-120, 123-125, 
127, 131; her husband made a baron, 141, 
note; her int on behalf of the pre- 
tender 155, and note; her quarrel with Ox- 
ford, 159, 160 

Mason, W: tak oak iv. 178. 

Masques, me ancient court pastime, ff 634. 

Massachusetts, state of, founded, ii. 761. 

Massena, Bonapartist general, iv. 110, et 
ares Genoa, 118; his campaign in 

Nacles, ere ine 2 : Cperations against 
Wellington, 27: 

sara er, Pillip. ds tinguished dramatist, 

“Master Giles,” the chief military authority 
in time of Henry 

Masulipatam, town of, iif, 699. (Bee Indic ) 

Mathew, Father, his exertions for the pro- 

motion of <coerer 


Mathews, Adm ili. 
iiam the Conqueror, i. 


Mavis wife of 
oe note, 202, 
Milde, Countess of Northumberland, i. 
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MATILDA . 
Matilda, 
Engis Davidon h 1. 283- 
peor mart caret 


Brephon in Arundel Oastle, 240; generosity 
tephen to, 4b.; her ungenerous pesmi 
to him on his nae re r, 241; 
takes at Winches- 
ter, owledged 


3 Seip by an 
assembly br ac shone 4d., eds 
to London, 242; her cond uct to te Bis Bishop 
of Winchester Hr ee hen’s queen, ¢b.; her 
precipitate flight from: Londen to Oxford, 

attem Taricoenatally | to arrest 

the Bishop of Winchester ; is besieged in 
eS Castle, 243; escapes to Glou- 

center, her excommunicated 
wg =i ra ford. Pris lane to 

en in x ; 

allingt rd, ¢b.; abandons the struggle, 
poe far pl at N ormandy, 4b 246; i g 
Rouen, 262: assistance afforded he 

David 1. of Scotland, 344 
Matilda, queen of cond ot See Maud. 
Matilda, queen of Stephen. See Maud, 
Matthew Paris, his wl tings, 1 527, 528, 
Matthews, Captain, it 727. 
Matthews, General, his arance and rapacity, 


n of 


. 738, and note; ered at as 
by Tippoo Saib, 138, 
Matthias, Emperor of Germany, if 


aie daughter of as im. Oeacore: her 
to H .; obstacles attending 
it i. 220, 221; dies, 2, 
sar ey dat hter of Eustace, Count of Bou- 
l wife of Ste hen, i. 233, 238, 242 ; 
vee the Empress Matilda from London, 
and takes the field for her husband, 242 
243; her death, 248. 
Maulac, Peter de, alleged murderer of Prince 
Arthur, i. 326. 
Mauleon, Savaric de, i. 336. 
ert 7 a de, minister of Louis XVI. 
i 
Maurice of Prender rgast, i. 241. 
Maurice, Epics of Orange, ii. 374. 
sara tae ince, brother of Prince Rupert, 
il. 523, 535, note; besieges Liye Regie, 536; 
takes ‘part in battle of N aseby, 54 quits 
Newark haa his brother, 551; quita g- 


land, 55 

Maher, Colonel, ne 562, 599. 

Maxfield, Thomas, la fia reacher, iii. 372. 

sar Aa ge King of the Romans, a suitor 
for the hand of Anne of Brittany, i. 717; 
supports the cause of her father against the 
French crown, 718, 720, 721; marries her 
by proxy at Rennes, 721 ; excites England 
to a war with France to ave a his ie quarrel 
on nee cna ate ee ‘ sal ’ 
alliance and inee enters 
into separate treaty with tb a4 Ta king, 
750; nearly dupes Henry into a purchase 
of his ri ee ie e imperial crown, P72, 753; 
his deat. 


gent ong er the so-called Emperors of 

ritain, 

Maxwell, Lord, his disastrous incursion into 
England, i. 832. 

Maxwell, James, keeper of the black rod, ii. 


Mayday, an ancient English festival, ii. 265, 


May, Isle of, Marquis of Hamilton lands 
with his arm on, fi. 457. 
May aedegtt ; @ place for irregular mar- 


riages, 
a hew, Jonathan, an American champion 
Maynard, gov 7 ae 310. 
governor 0 

Maynooth, discussions in Pe reapect- 
ing grant to college o 665, 660; Sir 
Robert Peel’s act for in grant to 
college of, 594-596, 775. 

eT Dr., historian of the Reformation, 


456, 
sae 7 Fae Ayr, prosecution of, for heresy, 


Mea Dacoit chief, 678. 
Meal-tub Plot, ae iL 701 
Meaux, captured by enry V. 
Meshanioe Tastivations, Wy abilain ent of, iv. 


Mecklenburg, incursion of Muscovites into, 


Medici, Catherine de’. See Catherine, 
Mary le’, 
nia, Duke o ¢ conmnniitior of the 
Spaniah Armada, fi. ast 


Mediterranean, trium: of thie French fleet 
a te, ii 25, 26 as: auacaieee oF Admiral 


ussell in, 
Medmenham Abhey, orgies of Wilkes and 
his friends at, ili. Blot and note, 
Medowa, General, British commander in In- 
dis, fii. 813; captures fort of Nundydrooz, 


Motwey, the tered by the Danes, 1. 80; 
blocked the 
poet ane Pak ge 


INDEX. 
‘pie 


ag area 
and afterwards an 
uo ete AT soi ro, 7, Bee I: 


mn pent Bae ee Indi a 
aig 
fot son of of Meer Jattier, ili, 694, 702, 703, 


 Raape gl breaks out a iv. 750. 


Phair 36 
uoche, nema oe 


era de 


Turkey, iv. 508, 
< restare tiyeia to i ne 875, Ei ae 


Mela Pomponius. 

Me ustrian general, tv. 118. 

Melbourne, Lora’ be becomes premier on reaig- 
nation of Earl Grey; portrait of, iv. 510, 
§11; is dismissed from office, 521; his attack 


Pocus anuda, 553; unpopulari of 
is itary Py 556; his Geslenation: 
is restored to office, 560: endeavours to 


8 on his cabinet, 863; Sir J. Buller’s 
stack on in parliam: inant, , B64 tenacity of 
ministry in cheng office ; is com- 


ried to eee Or 
ears oe hn, repels the besiegers from 


wo! Led, Jacobite schemer, ili. 68. 
Melrose, burned by the Pagiith, t i, 839, 
Melun, surrenders to Henry V., ij. 576. 
Melvil, Andrew, coadjutor and eae of 
John Knox, fi. 124, note; his resistance to 
theintroduction of Episcopacy, 234, 235; his 
literary abilities, 279; summoned with his 
nephew and others by James I. to a con- 
ference in London; his disgust with the 
high-church ceremonies; is committed to 
the Tower, but afterwards liberated ot 
dies abroad, 3 339; his opposition to the pro- 
ceedings of James VI. and the court, 601; 
his bold reprimand and advice to the king 


603. 
Melvil, J ames, nephew of Andrew Melvil, 
; interview oe his uncle with the 
n 


king at 
Mel wl James, an assassin of Cardinal 


Beato 
Melville, "ie Bbc enyoy i Mary we 
Elizabeth 99, 100 ;: t to announ 
birth of Times VI, iN6: iis int interview with 
Bothwell after Darnley’s murd 
Molville, Sir Robert, Mary’s ambassador at 
court, of Elizabeth, ii. 110; is present = 
"B resignation of her crown in 
leven Castle, 124, and note; his faithful but 
inetfectual intercession with Elizabeth for 
Mary’s life, 173, ta his last interview with 
Bn rb of Soota, 
ville, Lord, his i rainclewente against the 
ecclesiastical innovations of Charles L., ii. 


421, 
Melville, Henry Dundas, beet is bin 
lord-advocate for Scotland, 
ad restoring forfeited ne eh eatateo, 64 
hb on state of affairs in 
37,3 Ts ate and trial ot 215, 16 


it oe M., fii, 139, 140; his mission to Eng- 
land on behalf of the pretender, 155, and 


note. 
Menai Strait, the, passage of, by the Romans, 
1. 31: Edward I. worsted mg Welsh at, 


rit "view of Eelhadsal aes — over, 
pata enor the, their colonies, 


Mendicant Friars, the, i 496" a air: corry 
tions of ee, exposed Wyekll iffe, 498 
besiege his sick bed, 

Mendoza, Spanish ambassador, accused of 

Menow, General the he li, 163, 
enou, meral, fv, ; his campaign in 

Mensc f, Prince, Russian ambassador - 


Constantinople, iv. 683 ; commands at 
battle of the Alma, 703, 703, 705; his con- 
fident Pites to the ozar, 712. 
Menteith, Sir John. i. 433, and note. «. 
"he erchant Adventurers,” company of, il. 
Merchants, Gitingulihed English, in 15th 
pent i, 678; unificence, db., 679; 


dignity and wealth of London, ii. Prctath 
i. 71, anil note asserts i reg tp 


after pela bert, ee  eutantes wo. OAL 
re no on against Ted 
jr converted to to Christianity, 153; divided 


Mercian Law £4. 
Meredib, Br" ee tt dal ade Clo: and 
Morin, fame of, in Brittany, 1. $24. 
Merlin, M., iv. 10. 
air 3 John, parliamentary general, 


fi. 527, 
Mersey, Isle of, i. 91, 92, 


MODIFICATION 
Meschines. See 


ee ar rae 
oY dite ‘4 SE ae ab: rhein 
mo and religion, 
impose le tive restrictions on caners 


of, 420, 421. 
us| Mother, gh aig tr nol Or 
Cc ine attem: 
to induce Mencia to listen to terms of 
mediation, iv. 303. 
, interview opherg paenty V. and 
Queen of France at, i. 572. 


Michaelmas, festival of, ii. 
gerse hag encampment of Washington 


¢, iii. 565. 
Midiliesex, tumults excited by Wilkes’ return 
as member for, iii, 458-463, 470; continued 
agitagon in regard to to election for, 473, 476- 


Middlesex, Oranfield, Earl of, impeachment 
and conviction of, fi. 373. 

Middleton, General, Earl of, his unsuccess- 
ful insurrection on behalf of Charles IL, il. 
588; sent down as royal commissioner for 
a ‘settlement of Scotland, (62, 663; sup- 

ted by Lauderdale, 672; his tyrannical 
ile in Scotland, 757, 758. 

Middleton, Lord, state secretary at St. Ger- 
main, iii. 111, 113; capture of his sons, 120. 

aria Thomas, early English dramatist, 


Middleton, Mr., iii, 740. 
Midsummer Eve, hig a of, if. 266, 267. 


Mifflin, ne 
King of Portugal, iv. 


M 1, Do 
afr 3 tee of ; is placed on throne of 
5 Reelay of of his niece Donna 


Maria rin 412: 12, Suppression of his party 
in Portugal, 50 is obliged to 
abdicate, 5: 


Milan, decree from ost iv, 248; 
insurrection at, in a og 622, 623. 

Mildmay, Sir He 131," 

Mile Castle. See Os viel 

— Bishop of the East Saxons, i. 1€1, 


Militia, established the Saxon kings, i. 
84; bill for vesting the command of the, in 
arliament; strenuous resistance of Charles 
. to the measure, fi. 505-508; Lord Jo 
Russell's ie for of Ceeclishing a local, re- 
ected, ; act passed under én 
ae a tintaaeotion for embodying, 65 


Miler, Mr. Patrick, of Dalswinton, one of 


the first who a paged ot steam to purposes of 
navigation, iv. 
Milner, Dr., , on behalf of 


r drawn up 
the Irish ‘Catholl lic Litabed iv. 423, 424 

Milton, John, Fg ge secretary to President 
Bradshaw, li. 579; narrowly escapes at the 
Restoration, 651, "652; his literary works ; 
portrait of, 788- 790: "his house ut West- 

r, 790, note. 

Mina, Genera 1 iv . 639. 

Minden, battle of iii, 364, 355, 

Minorca, ca tured by Admiral Leake and 
General 8 ope, ii. 122; wrested bn 
Britain by ebivet 339, $40; Pitt pro 
to exchange G: ibraltar for, 346 ; red 
to Great ese 434; ai gan os oa of, 
by France and Spain, 630-64 ken by 

cade Me teed by Canut 

on, n anu Q, 
i. 112; Norman oma Raxon, 37 ; ay 

Mirabeau, Aves revatutionist iif. et 
character of; ate and pro 
his death ; enh ey 

Miranda, second in pena ry ‘under Du- 


mouriez, iv. 47; unsu besieges 
Mirebeau, ce Arthur's expedition 
against, 1. 525, 326. 


: Lewes. 
sletoe, the, reverence of ‘the Druids for, i. 
49, and note, 02; superstitions still con- 


nected 
anded, | Misrule, Yond of, a Christmas revel, ii. 269, 


0 
Missions, ake raranee of Scottish church 
2 ‘Togard to her 41; har siacedoraly 
ears of presen 
contin from 1830 to present day, 


Mitchell attempts the life of Arch- 
anes 0 i his 


execution, 


ee. 
ufo Bir Andrew, il 34, 242 
ohm, English, in lact century, tv, 158, 100 
M Mtonisication, i at oma, 01 1 
Beotland at the Reformstion, 1. 234 


MOINE 
rons Bustace le, a sea-rover, 1. 335, note. 


the, ili. 308, 994. 
oe ne se duel 


between, and Duke 
of Hamilton, 
Moldavia, Ruasion invasion of, iv. 690; oecu- 


by Austrian army, 695, ‘697. 
olendorf, iv. 64 
olesworth, Sir W., iv. 
—— o Bpice Tnlands, trade of the 
vrai to, iif. 673, 674. 
Molwitz, geet of, iii. 247. 
oueota, Che Glae i $55, 
ompesson, 
Mona, Island of. 


¥, Lnglish, aa doenecabisal char- 
Ninreserien ‘hlapalatanees of the, under the 


Anglo-Saxons, i. wrod frequent retreat of 
the Saxon ki: kin, 9, #.; condition of, a 
Scotland, in the jury, 345, and 


note; veitiaoniten of, ei “Hielsnd, pol 
visitation and suppression of, by H 

VITLI., 799, and note, 805, and note, 310-813. 
fi, 207, 208; diminution in the demand for 
isbour, occasioned by the tne ee of 


the, U7 izabeth, 
79; dissoluteness eal faa mani in the, 202. 
(See also Monks.) 

Monoontour, battle of, ii. 140. 


Boosts, Lord, motion for establishing the 
law in ecclesiastical matters carried 
by, in general veer a iv. 784, 785. 
hir, » aabrenter of, 1 
Mon chund, general of Dekh Dowlah, iii. 


Movavaird, battle of, 1. 145. 
Monk, General, employed by Cromwell to 
reduce the royalists in Scotland, ii. 581, 
582; quelle insurrection in Scotland on be- 
at of Charles II., 588; the restoration 
of the king effected through his man- 
ceuvres, 595-599; receives Charles at Dover, 
649; is created Duke of Albemarle, 650; 
endeavours to check the fury of the com- 
mons, ¢b.; his treachery to Argyle, 662; 
takes the command of the fleet: his en- 
gagements with the Dutch, 674, 675; por- 
Menknt te regular cl) their di 
sions with the secular clergy as to celibacy 
and other England provi 155, sr 158; orders 
of, in En fous to the 13th cen- 
tury, 359-363. “i also Monasteries.) 
Monmouth Crate | 
Monmouth, Duke of, natural son of Charles 
IL; : orders matiack on Sir Jo om beget ii. 
his intrigues vith Bhatvaburys 8 party, 68 @09: 
defeats Ovovenanters at B Brig. 
700; is sent by hia father to Fiolewa: d, 7 
returns secretly to London, 701; returns 
to London in opposition to his ete 
commands; proceodings agains 
connection’ with designs of Shaftesbury 
and the oe is parte party, 707, 708; takes rf 
flight, 7 Charles ; his 
confessions Eg tate ons; 
rages 714, 715: correspondence of Hali- 
fax wit. 717; hi his invasion of England; 
thvatesk i reception of, in the west; as- 
sumes the title of king; coldness of the 
aristocracy towards his cause; loses heart 
and meditates retreat; is routed by Fevers- 
ham at eg paced is taken On papoi 
conveyed to London, and execu 
on of the bishops to, on the scaffold, 
24, 726-730: ee ee on his fol- 


flees to 


lowers, 731- , 
Monmoutueire, _ of foviveiens erected 
by the English in, i. 407. 
Monopolies, a abuse in Elizabeth's 
reign, 98 : complaints of the commons 


against, 1b.; ween James I. on his 

be sonora and nee je; abuse of, revived 

by Charles bi * 416, 41 
nro, Pres 


Mons, siege and battle of, f 
tured by the French, fii. it 8 . 
Mons-en-Vimeu, battle of, i. 577. 
Monsabert, M. de, iff. 777, 778. 
Monson, re member of council ap 
Peineed th Warren Hastings, 
1, 728-73 
Montacu 


tacute, Lord, — Edward IIT. in the 
of Borner 3 . 454, 455. 
tans t ewer statutes 


ii. 944. 
omy e brother of Earl of 


Montague, "Lord Chief-justt 
nino 1 Bn il, 361, 352, 352, 


Montaou 


or See rich i leanings, peed ro and nor and notes 

Montague, cwoenaper prod at Paris; his Elgin 
with Duchess of Cleveland ; 

impeachment of Danby, 1.607 and note note, 698, 


INDEX. 


Mon Charlies, See Halifax. 
Mon’ bert, M. os ustifies coup d'etat of 
Louis Napoleon, | v, 


commander o 
ch forces Wolfe; is killed on on 
Heights of A’ iti, 351-354, 
er Video, attack on, iv, 233; 
Montecucul: imperialist general, ii 
Montero Sa a 874; 
0 
Mente Gea eri 7 oR 
ontesquio ; 
Montferrat. : See C Mi 


pre ledge neil es 8 f Lelcester. ee 
Ontro 
Leicester. 4 


gery pe teloss Simon de, ee son of the Earl 
era Guy de, tact of Simon, i. 400, 


Montfort, Elinor de, gyi bride of Prince 
Llewellyn of Wal 
right to the 


es, 1. 
Montfort, John de, his 
duchy of Brittany; heroic defence of Hen- 
nebon by his wife, i. ; is detained 
7 prison by Philip, 463; escapes, ib.; 


Montgomerie, the Sieur Lorges de, i. 
Montgomery, castle of, taken by Wy 


Montgomery, Philip Herbert, Earl of, favou- 
rite of James I.; his cowardice in receiving 
oe from Viscount Haddington, ii. 31 


Montgomery, Robert, minister of Stirling, 


Montgomery, Sir James, iii, 26, 27. 
Moutaonery aes Richard, celebrated American 
general, 534, and note. 
Montgomery, dames British poet, iv. 468. 
ert gomery, M judicial commissioner of 
iv, rsh 752, 
pire cael Fort, capture of, ili. 580. 
Mocenorsn , Constable, commands army 
Li ieging avre, fi. 97; “kitted at St. Denis, 


Moniponsier, Du poe a brother of Louis 


Montrea DRT eelet or of, “itl, 356. 

Montreuil, treaty of, i. "431. 

Mont: treuil, French ambassador, negotiates 
peewee Charles I. and the Scots, fi. 552- 


satire James Graham, Se a i of, be- 
ins life as a zealous Covenanter, ii. 
8 a gale’ over by Charles I.; thelr iot t to 
Hamilton and Argyle, 
plot with Earl of Antrim on behalf ot 
Qharles I., 533; his cam ~ and vic- 
tories in Scotland, 541, 547-549; is routed 
hy the Covenanters at Philiphaugh 550; 
is ordered by Charles to disband his forces, 
pe secret orders sent to, to resume his 
rations, 587 ; his expedition to Scotland 
after death of Charles I 1.; is defeated, be- 
frayed, and executed, 580; portrait of, 490. 
Monts-en-Puelle, battle of, 1. 431. 
Monument, the Lond ndon, ii id. 788, 
Moodkee, battle of, iv. 606, "607. 
Moolraj, defender of Mooltan, iv, 681, 632. 
Mes teaD capture of; view of storming of, iv. 


Moor, Manor of the, 1. 627. 

Moore, Roger, instigates the Irish rebellion 
and massacre, 91, 492. 

say “ig Arthur, member of parliament, ili, 


Moore, Mr. Arthur, fii. 152. 
Moore ae ee neg J takes 


; his [eckdac ti in 
pain ; his retreat to, aniaan death at Oorufia; 


Mr. George 
Trish church, iv. 672, 673. 
Moorfields, its condition in the 12th century, 


Moorshedahad, seat of the Nabobs of Bengal, 
fii, 688, 692-694; tumults in, 708. 
Morain, Jodhan. See Vodhan. 
Morality, im vement in, after accession of 
+ iy. Bes 52, 168, 104 


‘= s the “introdugtion in =n hed : 


Morey. orey, principe aLdrey, oF B tbrell, 1, 425, 426. 
Moray, — yeah ay tore of the 


to Scotland, 91, 92; 

promises ber tn frog exer of er rel reli- 

Te ha thoe sastanliog of these te Kesler. 

celebration of mass in Holy- 

ca mune by ta @.; receives the earldom of 

Mar from Queen ition the wean terre. 
her on her the north, 

ceives the of Momy in exchange 


z 
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Morey, Rowe that of rts 


Huntly. at Gonrioti 
aon bh abandons 


defeats Earl of 

ve his usy of 

cause of the queen 

John ox, 

102; his plot maa eons ary lacs up hus- 
an er- ‘ 

with the other lords after M 


for a 118; ‘Bs 
turns to 194, 125; his interviews 
with Mary at Lochleven Castle, aatle, 125; a 
cents the regency, 1b.; receives intel 
8 eecene, 196; defeats her at 
st, i hoot Be ! Ne te communications with 
9 
eke the commisaionersat Yorkand 
Westminster, 130-133; underhand mea- 
sures between, and 34; al- 
ee as to letters furnished him oy 
ary to her friends in Scotland, 134; 
oles the Duke of Norfolk, 138; his rf 
@ to keep Mary in confinement, 4., 
i proceedings ngs connected with the a pre- 
bens on and execution of French 
his treacherous conduct to Maitlan 


ee the Duke of Norfol Yo; is shot by 
enllia gee Bomvel: 144; his 
x, 


Morbecque, Sir Denis de, j. 473. 
Morcar, son of Algar, i. 125, 133. 
serie brother-in-law of arold, 1.179; le 
ition to William the Con ueror, 1 
, 192, 206; imprisoned by William Rufus, 


More, Sir Thomas, his address to the Em- 
ror Charles v. i. 762; chosen ee of 

he commons; rtrait of, 767; his reply 
to Cardinal Wo y, 768; his unwillingness 
to give an opinion on the matter of Henry's 
divorce from Catherine, a created chan- 
cellor, ha Pool rer e@ commons 


Henry's rding his mar- 
riage with Cake 5 axe in 
persecution of the testante, 789, and 


note; resigns his ay of chancellor, 769; 
unjust prosecution, trial, and death of, 795- 


mars, Sir George, Heutenant of the Tower; 
tiates between James I. and the Earl 
of merset, ii, 336, and notes, 
more eee , distinguished authoress; por- 
of » lV. 468, 

Moreau, succeeds Pichegru_ as commander 
of republican army, iv. 87; his campaign 
a Sipe , 1d. ies ae defeate the Austrians, 

ainst Suvaroff, 110, 111; 

pag ~ thee > Rhine and Danube in 

1800, cap 9; attempts of Napoleon to pro- 

cure his eonviotion for conspiracy; is ba- 
nished, 210- 


atorelles ee, ili, 654, and note. 
, Captain, it i, 61. 
Mor son, Rev. eae missionary to China, 
Mormon the. or Vite. day Saints,” history 
ormona, the, or“‘ r id 
of, and their religious tenets, iv. 781-783, 


Morpeth, Lord, iv. 526; his bills for regulat- 
ing T ne loa, 533, 541: his state- 
igious doctrines of the 


Morro, the, ifi. 430. 

Morris, Gouverneur, fii. ae 548; his treat- 
ment of Thomas 

rae qncamiponens of Washington at, 


Mortier, General, conquers Hanover, iv. Oe 
Mortimer, Earl of, defeats the W Welsh, 1 
Mortimer, rd, escapes eee Ke 

Tower 8 London to France, i. 446; 

n with Queen Isabella, ¢b., "447: 
assumes “the principal authority in the 
rr after the deposition of Borg lelpt It, 
449; maintains it after accession of Ed- 
ward IIT., 452-456; is surprised at Notting- 
ham executed, 455, 456. 

gy eel Sir Edmund, brother-in-law of 


i. 
Mortimer’s Cross, — of, i. 620. 
Mortlach, battle of, i. 145. 
pt statute of, af i, 497. teal , 
rton, si niger re) 
Henry VII., i. 1 nig ii, fa, mote, 2 


of Darnley, i. 08; 7 ria kim ne i 


Fre eeitb, Lid, cpodlven epee I 
is admitted into Bothwell’s for 
murdering Darnley, 40.116; supports 


e 


MORTON 


128; his 
tpt, 196; his Tas ‘oon 153, 
mead ie to the Earl of Mar 
; crushes the last 


cr 
158; is chosen regent, 
remnant of Mary’ Marrs bay, 4b., eis extor- 
cee n aby of hind are d ere 
yo 8 , condemned, 
Sd exacted his # confession, a regard to 
the murder of Darnley, 160, 1 

a ae John, Archbishop of ns 


Mo om es, his Itinerary of Scotland, 
187 te ceount of an Irish chieftain, 


Moscow, burning of, iv. 296. 

Moas-troopers, rder, i. 702, 703. 

Mouldings. See Architecture 

Mounds, qunere i. 10, 1 

“Moun d Man af the,” i. 308, 316, 
and note. 

“Mountain, the,” uame given fo the ex- 
treme Jacobin y, iv. 

Mounteagle, Lord, letter received by, lealing 
to discovery of Gunpowder Plot, ii. 305, 306. 

Mountjoy, Charles Blount, Earl of, a rival 
of Earl of Essex, ii. 188, 189: succeeds Ks- 
sex in command of Ireland; suppresses 

Piet hires a po abit te f 
ountnorria, Lo: arbitrary sontence o 
Strafford azainst, ii. 435. 

Mouravieff, General, iv. 733, 7. 

Mowbray, Earl of Ninbubaiand: his con- 
spiracy against William Rufus, i. "914, 215. 

Muckwanpoor, battle of, iv. 351. 

sae eae distinguished patnter, 
v 6 

Mungo, St., founds i see of Glasgow, i. 150. 

Munster, Trish provinoe, kings of, i 1. 268, 269; 
submits to Henry II, 276. 

Murat, Joachim, co-operates with Napoloon 
in suppressing insurrection of 13th Vendé- 
miaire, iv. 83; created shee id of N; aples, 250; 
nis is abragae wi with Sir John South- 

It 269 ; Pear ta| os invade 
Bicily, 2tT reget of, in 1814, 314; pre- 
ares 


oe a rte, 315; is defeated 

y the Arian 316; perishes - attempt 
to recover kingdom of ep B, 326. 
urdoch, son of Duke of Albany, i. 652, 653; 
succeeds his ae as regent, ib.; put to 
death by Jam , 654. 

Murdoch, Mr., dighlng of of buildings by gas 
first introduced Vv. 

Me Captain Adam, it 8, no 

Murray, Lord George, iu. 277 : a quarrel 
with y Duke of Perth, 292 298 ; acta subse- 
quently as Sprsanaerin ches of the pre- 
tender’s army, 293-303; his projected night 
attack on Duke of Cumberland, 307, 308; 
endeavours to rally pretender’s army after 
battle of Culloden, : ai, 312. 

eure: General, his defence of Quebec, iii. 


M 
the 


General, commander at Minorca; 
uke of Crillon attem te to bribe him 
to surrender Fort St. Phili 


ip. iii. 639, 640; 
is compelled to capitulate, 
Murray, Count, Austrian viceroy at Brus- 
! iil, Plc hi “ 
ohn, his operations as com- 
rn" of the Anglo-Sicilian army in 
n, j 


Murtach, ae: of Turlogh, Irish king, i. 268, 


Muscovy, or Eastland Mager ard ti. 621. 

Museum, hag  ontgt of, iii. 334. 

Music, =o glo Barons, i. 167; for- 
bidden in the monesteros 10., ee early 
study of, by the Scotch, 531; pract ice of, in 
17th genta it. 781, eg roscribed by the 


, from the — 
zion to "he Revo hurt: ton, ib., 788 
the Revolution to u ii, aio all 


from 17860 to 1802, iv. és, slg 
1850, 478; from 1830 to the ret nlp 


83 
Muzzuffer Ju , Indian 
Mysore, kingdora of, ili, mit 6. nti (Bos 


) 
Mysteries. See Drama. 


N. 


Nagpoor, Rajah ¢ of, defeated, iv. 353. 
Namur, ca ured by th e French, i. ae Pp; 
a an re Piacoa of, to William II 


entre 5 a te Pa eee a mnenrand 
e 


INDEX. 


4 


Sahib, eh i heats re- 


Nana 
bellion and 
treacherous massacre 0 prope contd iter 
surrender, a ei wtrocions slaughter, of 


women an by, previous 
pore, his treasures 
J ear oe ree keane into Ne- 


771. 
pretensions of Henry II. to sove- 
= a 1. 253; ruins of castle and cathe- 
of 8; revocation of edict of, ii. 735, 


Nantwich, “defeat of the royalists at, ii. 533, 


Napier, J: ohn, of Merchiston, if. 647, 648. 
Napier, David, first constructor of sea-going 
steamers, iv. 444. 

Napier, Lord, his mission to Canton, iv. 583. 
Napier, Sir Charles, his exploits in and con- 
quest of Scinde; portrait of, iv. 603-605; 

appointed to command in India after battle 
Chillianwallah, 633. 
Napier, Admiral Sir Charles; portrait of; 
commands e ition tu the "Baltic in 1854: 
a superseded by Admiral Dundas, iv. 735- 


Naples, in a her tg of kingdom of, by Charles 
: sieges of city of, 311, 780; 
anand Ft Count Daun, fii con- 
quest of, by Don Carlos of Spain, dor: is 
secured to him by treaty, 228; threatened 
bombardment of city of, by Commodore 
Martin, 257; attempts of the Austrians on 
frontiers of. 266; republic of, established 
by the Freuch, iv. 1 0; invaded Bona- 
Derte. 8 troops, 199; British and Russian 
ition to; French invasion of: cam- 
n between the opposing forces, 98-939. 
revolt of, in 1848, 623. 
Naseby, battle of, di. 645, and notes, 546. 
Nash, Richard, master of the ceremonies at 
Bath, iti, 395, 396. 

Nash, John, distinguished architect, iv. 472. 

Nosmyth, er weet iv. 695. 

Nastrande, in Saxon mythology, i. 149, 

N TET ‘debt, origin and TOgress of the, 
iii, 381, 382; Mr. O'Connell's proposal for 
repudiati , 519. 

Nat ational Ga allery, foundation of the, iv. 474; 

collection of paintings in, 832, 833. 

National Portrait Gallery, the, iv. 833. 

Naue and Uurle, secretaries of Queen of 


Scots, ii. 166; their evidence em loyed 
against her, 169, and note,170; Queen y'S 
declaration re Naue, 


Nava) Coast Volunteers Bill, iv. 684. 

Navarino, battle of; plan and view of bay of, 
iv. 390-399, 

Navarre, kingdom of, seized by Ferdinand 
of Spain by aid of ‘the English forces, i. 
742; recovered and et by France, 759. 

Navigation Act, the, ii. 582, 

Navigation Laws, the, modified in reign of 
Elizabeth, fi. 241, 242; Lord John Russell's 
bill for suspension of the, iv. 610, 611; Mr. 
Labouchere’s motion for repeal of, 616; 
repeal of the, 624, 625. 

N are first | germ of, established byAlfred, 

its eng. ents with the Danes, ib , 
89, 92, 93; description of the vessels, 93: 
Shes toned ty Yes Henry IL, 294, 295: negl 


of, in reigns of Edward VI. and , ii. 
69, and note; uecn ota pete in 
refit the, eetly i 
proved by H. IIl., 940, 3 ie 8 

of the English, in latter end of Elizabet - 
ph ale Scottish, under James IV. 
an V., 6s put in road in readiness by the Long 
Parliament, to the parliament- 
ary cause, 613, bes ores t increase of, 
tween death of th and the Revolu- 


tion, 764 
N azlor, James, Quaker enthusiast, ii. 750, 


Nazir Jung, Hindoo fii. 680, 681. 
Necker, nister a pride Louis ak iw 
his inab poet ns 
state, ifi. . At TP T8L eoate sr 
808; portrait of, 771. 
ab us, ‘Count of the Saxon Shore,’’{. 
Needfire, or Nydf » the, & 83, note, 
Neerwinden, bat of, i 
Neil, O’'. See O'Neil. 
N General, killed apecpeag ae iv. 763. 
Nelson, Horatio, Lord, tak es Bastia in Cor- 


sica, iv. vd his operations on Ttalian 


80; abili eden , in the evacuation 
of’ Corsioe Ag pap ton tes to off 
Cape 8t. incent, rah toe arm at ta 
d.; Fakir victory over the 
French in A pried his victory 
at Bouloone, it his ttacks flotilla at 
papery gi his vic- 
Er, 920-923; por- 

t of dene Siovuent ae 

elson, Wofred, Canadian rebel leader, iy. 


aa 
| Nepal, war with, in 1814-1816, tv, 851, 982, 


Nero, the Baperon. 4 
Nest fwgpellon defeat ag the neces ‘fs Bal, 
aber 
Nese, Goan Count i ambassador, iv. 
Netherlan ms of 
crac, te, omnis ot Os 
habitants, ii. 135-137: revolted Protestants 
of the, assisted by Elizabeth, 140-142; per- 
secution of Protestants under Ch 


V. and his son, 157, note: 
the revolted bitenta of, 


bone Ea 
of become ries 242; ences ni 
ition to measures of Em- 
ror Soren! ous reception of 
puties from, at nna; 


the emperor 

agrees to porate the shares: O displayed br 
am tel ‘Muray, snd ri8-4 Be oon: ons to, 
disturbances, 766- 


withdrawn; renewal of 

769; continued disturbances in; endea- 
yours of Joseph's successor, se teastien to re- 
store order, 795-797; 8 

in; attachment of phen common 

the priests ; opposition of Genera, Vander- 
mersch to democratic co impri- 
sonmnent; disgust of the ans with the 
democratic leaders ; pacific overtures of the 
emperor; the democrats reduced to sub- 
mission by Bender: accommodation be- 
tween the emperor and, 808-812; invasion 
and conquest of, by the French revolution- 


A 


ary army, iv. 27-99 ; hogar the im- 
perialista, 47; campaign i 794, 63; 
campaign of the British anny at inst 


French republic; its retreat from, 7&-77. 
(See also ollund.) 
Neupérg, Marshal, general of Maria Thoresa, 


Neutrality, Armed, theory of, {ii. 619, 620. 

Neville, Sir Henry, conference between, and 
James I, ii. 320; joins ar court party, and 
adv.ses James I. re; the manaye- 
ment of parliament, ie 

Ni athe 8 Oross, battle of, an’ capture of David 


New ii gland history of the Puritan colo- 
nista of, ii. 760-762. (See America. 

New Forest. See Forest, New 

New Hall, Essex, ii. 363, Pete note 

New Jerusalem Church. See Swedenborg. 

New Year's-day, festival of, ii. 781. 

New York, state of parties ‘at, at commence- 
ment of revolutionary war, iii. 518, 535, 536; 

Pi pocetnge of the apr ge at, 546; oper- 
ations of the British American armies 
wee me hbourhood cee 7 505 " ‘ 
ew Orleans, disas ig Siete on aeaine 
by the British ; battle of, 

New Zealand, settlement of er eennatk of 
colony of, iv. 659. 

Newark-on-Trent, castle of, i. 338, and note, 
339; altercation between Charlesand Prince 
Rupert at, fi. 551; is invested by the Hireaite 
562; is surrendered to the parli t by 
order of Charles, 555. 

Newburn, battle of, ii. 470, 471. 

Newbury, battles of, il. 531, 637, 588. 

Ne ¢-on-Tyne, ‘town of, 1. 341, and note; 
enter er the Scots after battle of New- 

471; sojourn of Charles I. in Scot- 
tek ert at; he is gobi up to parlia- 
ment at, 559, and noi 

N ewcastle, Thomas Holes, “Duke of; his dlis- 
sensions with Walpole, ii, 241; his confer- 
ence with Pulte eee “354: his’ jealousy of 
Lord a a. 1; bis — ons 
aceinet Chesterfiel wee elt, aa ar 1b, 

sre Sab: ene rc ag aaa Duk ages 
Bediont opposes change i e 
calendar from old to new style, 329; his 
negotiations with German electors, 330; be- 
comes premier, 334; effects the disunion of 

Fox and Pitt, 335, 336 6; eee ous to con- 

of Prin- 

remier- 
manceu regain 
ultimately reinstated as premier, 

a sche OH aes: on ete contin of 
eorge urges the continu- 

ance of subsidy to to Prams 

a. ute, and revigns id rh bes 

= note: joins Pitt, ie ‘attack on 


fisheries of, ili. 654, 


NEWGATE 


lace of resort in 18th century, 
> daetrored by the mob, 616. 
Rev. Mr., his 


sedassion 
fish to Romish church, tv, 776. 
Newport, Ear! of, constable of the Tower, 


ii, 
Newport, Iale oH Wight, conference between 
Charles I . and {th patientary commis- 


erase Mums, Chartist riote at, 


paper, ‘history of, Periodicals, and Ma- 

last esmverth commencing with 
8 Pater and § ctator : Sig of 

Anne, fit, 421, 422; iv. 172; progress of, 
from commencement of cle os cen 

471, 472; reduction of stamp on, 537, 

further ‘history and progress of, 811, g12° 


Newton, Sir ETT i hilosopher; 
portrait of, i ? oh 


Ney, Marebal, hises in Switzerland, 
iv. 192; in Spain, are efeated at Denne- 
witz, 904; heads depu tation to Bona ute 
to obtain his abdication, 312: olns 
parte on his return from Elba, 31 

tish army at Quatre Bras, je ‘10. and 
at Waterloo, 320-322; is shot at Paris, $26, 
sg EEHO fury of the commonsat speech 


fi. 330. 
Niagare Rive River, > on the, in 1814, iv. 
nee e, aud falis, 332. 

Nicholas, Card nal, papal jegate, i. 332. 

Nicholas, Secretary, 

Nicholas, Robert Cie tis 512. 

Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, his desi, 
Turkey; detailed account of war in 1 
with lurkey and her allies, iv. 681-746 
(see Victoria, Russia, and Turkey Ni visit 
of his two sons to the Crimea, 4 ; his 
death, 721. 

N icholson, General, iv. 758. 

Nicholson, Mar ret, her attempt on George 
III., iii. 743, 
iffheim, the ‘Saxon hell, 1 149. 

Nigel, eet a of El Hy. i, 238-241. 

Nightingal lorence, undertakes the 
apy of SY serincountn the nursing of the 
wounded soldiers at tari; portrait of, 
SA 719, 720; Lord Ellesmere's ‘eulogium of, 


Nile, battle of the. See Ahoukir. 
Nimeguen, congress of, 1. 687-690; taken by 
the French, tv. view of castle of, 65. 

LE ale converter if the P: 

Ninians, St, obnoxious pete inducted 
to church of, iv. 139, 

Nithsdale, Lord, escapes the scaffold through 
the courage of his wife, iii. 182. 

Nixon, General, iii. 577. 

N: cri Ali, brother of Salabut Jung, ili. 715, 

Noailles, Marshal, Duke de, fii. 31; his cam- 
palgn in Gennany against Maria Theresa 

her allies, 259-261. 

Nobility, profligacy of the Saxon, i. ae, note; 
grades of, among the Saxons, 

Noguerras, General, iv. 539. 

Nolan, Captain, iv. 710. 

Nollekens, Joseph, sculptor, iv. 166. 

age ora Orne: See Puritans and Dissen- 


8 On 


Nonjarors, first origin of the name, iii. 4, 5; 

ea of, among the English clergy, 
~360 ; gradual disappearance of the, 

from Church of England iv. ee 128. 

Norbury, Lord, assassination of, iv. 557. 
ore, mutiny at the, iv. 94, 95. 

Norfolk, alleged litigious character of its in- 
habitants, { 91, note; rebellion in, in 
reign of Edward VI., ii, 29-31, 

Norfolk and Suffolk. See East Anglia, 

Ni oon Ear! of, his bold reply to Edward I., 


Norfolk, Mowbray, Duke of; Bolingbroke'’s 
aocusation ot and challenge to, 1. 492; his 
banishmen t by 

Norfolk, Duke of, previously ‘Bari of Surrey, 

released from the Tower, {. 714, and note; ; 
suppresses insurrection in the north, 721; 
sppoin ted to et cat raed English arm 
8 the battle a of 


e Bord 
Fiotldon 746-740 : MP ieet Done of Norfolk 
restored to, 749; pronounces sentence on 


Duke of Buckingham » 758, 

“ihe fe Kt peal owand. — of, son of 
) cress : , a8 governor 
"e a eo booomos ohh Santen iral, 

pel poem ray. sad raragea tho fren coast, ¢b.; his in- 
763; oilpmerlie gh dicelioy 
on acne Boleyn, 802 802; commander against 
the northern insurgente, 87; Henry fare s 


instructions to 
by Henry Ys a ‘as the head of the 


rere anh dD roposes the Six Ar- 

rng oe dP bane an and servile let- 
yr uring 

egatntt, Gathering coward. 823, 894; re- 


vages the south of Scotland, 828, 829; oom- 


INDEX. 


eS ee 
ign of Jame oo 1, 883: arraignment and 3 
re ‘ames P 
condemnation of, for es 
the plote of Herté S48; escapes 
by the death Henry Vil -» SAB; 
liberated on the accession o: , i, 48; 
ape umber- 


preniise af Seiel of Drake ot ce 
nd, -cmsweserg deri 50; marches 
agaitet i Bir J Thomas meals ce irate one 1s obliged 


t 0: 
Nees Dike ph edi: his pro or marrying 
the Queen of Scots, il. Twit eae 184, 188, 1836 
is arrested and sunt to the Tower, 140; en- 
deavours of Elizabeth's ministers to collect 


Fee 


evidence aguinst, 148- edlge f Pl aa and exe- 
cuted for high treason, 150-153. 
nooo ‘Due owager of, arrested and 


as ~tr accomplice of Catherine 
Howard. 1. 


Norfolk, ken ot bears evidence against 
husband, i. 846, 847, 
ore House, 8t. James’ Square, view of, 


Norham, Castle of, i, 336, 344; conferences 

between oe Bote and Edward I. at, in 
regard to to the crown of 
poem aes ir desorption of, 418, nate, 
connection of the Saxons 

with, i. (Noe teen gor vernment of, by Duke 
eae hert, son of William the Conqueror, 
213-216, ore invaded and conquered 

by ig eo ; settled by Henry along 
with Tinglend on his daughter Matilda, 

228-231 ; unsuccessful invasion of, by Geof- 

frey Flantagenet, 235; reduced to subjec- 

tion by Geoffre 245; invaded by 

Soup of France, "S15, 316; King John ac- 

knowledged duke of, 322; again invaded 

he deg end bpeea lt ‘wreated y him ean 
ts of, ravaged b 
ie oP cam ampaous of of Edward III. a 
Henry V. in, finally lost to "Eng- 
land, 607. (See also Normans. ) 

Normans, Norse, or Northmen, the, their 
origin, i. 66; their attachment to the sea, 
68; their kindred with the Danes and 
Saxons, 82, 83 (see Danes); injudicious par- 
tiality of Edward the Confessor for, 119- 
121, 124; their conquest of England, 132- 
139: thelr settlements in Southern Italy, 

heir aversion to a female sove- 
re ign, 133° ignominious treatment of some, 
hy the Eng sh peasantry, 243, and note; 
reflecelone’ on the conquest of England 
by the, 363; their literary tastes ; aa ag 
tion of liberal studies by their cler 
365; their chivalrous institutions, 3t , 366; 
condition of the towns under their ‘rule, 
: of the rural districts, 368: their 
taste and style in architecture, 368-372 ; in 
the construction and arrangement of their 
houses, 372, 373; of their strongholds, 373, 
374; their love of titles, heraldic devices, 
and retinues, 874, 375; their dress and 
ornamenta, 375, 376; their domestic ar- 
rangements and custoins, cookery, an 
articles of diet, 377, 378; their sedentary 
amusements, 378, 379: Sette sports and 
pastimes of the nobili , 380; of the 
common ple, 380, 381. also 
pean RA and tee, al ) 
beheaded as an precipice 

of Anne Bot Boleyn, i, 800, 801, 

Norris, Sir John, i. 782 783 
Norris, Sir Henry, his Lee to Cecil regard- 
ing Queen of Scota, fi. 128; Klizabeth's 
ambassador at the French court, 137, 141 
Norris, Sir Sone commander of the land 
forces in Portuguese pe ipa fi, 188; 
dies in campaign against the Irish, 192. 

N hier Ne J oe expeditions of, to the Bal- 


innate 941: escape of 
fo ot es wei he m, 264, 
ta Lord, Jacobite intrigaer, iil. 211, 212, 


North, Frederick, Lord, fii. or 465; his 
men 475, 476; his pore nal character, 
476; ic measures of, 479, 484, 490, and 
note, Pil, 493; his measures re 
American colonies and other matters, BOB 
510, 523, 524, 527, 835, 538-540, 558, 560, 586- 
588, 600, 601, Pars 612, 640; finds himself 

re) to resign the eae Fas 641-643; 


home secre haryee’ the Po en 


istry, 4b.; is > his terms 

Fast India Company, Hon 7 721; varerate of 
N —— battle of, or of the Standard, 
Northam William Parr, cones of, 

the Norfolk inat ta, 
ood caneeneel for pan rene ae rr 


if 
rite Countess of 
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Northm settlements on the 
See nt Hae ee Done ed Wen 
wane) 


ortham or Northambria, kingdom 
of, f 

on wane (ligne ravaged bythe Mercians 
nicia and 


re rebellions 
et ates yo ley 


Earl 
orfolk 


against 

Nowthumberland, Ea of 
for high treason, 1. 784. 

N orthumberiand, ’ Duke of, former! 
of Warwick; sent against the 
insurgents, fi. 30: procures the downfall 
of Somerset, 32-34: quarrels with South- 
ampton and abandons the popish arty, 
34; is created lord high-admiral, 35; 
intrigues ; procures the death of the buke 
of Somerset, 37-39; marries his son to 
Lardy Jane Groy, and induces Edward VI. 
on his deathbed to declare her his succes- 
sor, 40, 41; his indecisive measures on 
death of Edward; proclaims Lady Jane 
Grey queen; unpopularity of his cause: 
marches from London ; proclaims Queen 
Mary at Cambridge ; is arrested and con- 
a to the Tower; is tried and executed, 


Northumberland, Earl of, leader of Catholic 
insurrection in ei of Elizabeth, ii. 142, 
143; is basely betrayed by Morton to 
Elizabeth, 153, 154. 

Northumberland, Karl of, brother of the 

qotogolns, destroys himself in the Tower, 
162, and note. 

N peli Her Percy, Earl of, 

oing Raleigh and Cobham's conspiracy, 
1, 293; prosecuted and fined in the Star 

Chamber, 311, 312; a fellow-prisoner of 
ir Walter Ralei gh, 346. 

Sosa Hee Northumberland. 

Norway, bequeathed hy Cunute to Sweyn, i. 
114; annexed to Swedon, iv. 314, 340. (See 
alao Norwegians.) 

N ormorians, leg sfonerally tormenl Danes in 

i. 82; their attach- 
pee 5 ne e at at 33 Koo D Danes) their in- 
vasion of England under Hardrada, 133, 
134; invasion of Scotland by, in of 
Alexander IL; are ultima’ y vahquished 
in battle of Largs, 414, of 5, and note. 

Norwich Castle, i. 198, no 

Notables, Assembly of, a ‘Vernalles ili, 773. 

Nott, Major-general, iv. 569; his victo: at 
Kandahar, 579; further successes of, 


582. 
Nottingham, castle of, surprised; subter- 
28 near castle of, 1. 455, and 
sate: p; Charles J. sets wp his standard at; 
view of castle of, ii. 522, 5623; castle of, de- 
stroyed, iv. 491. 
Nottingham, Karl of, secretary of state in 
reigns of William TIL. and Anne, ffi, 23, 
: soe is obliged to resign, 91, 92; his 
speech on the schism bill, 161 
Nova Scotia, colonization of, in reign of 
II,, iii. $25, and note. 
Novants, the, {. 34. 
Novel, history of the, in British literature, 
iii, 419 ; British novelists in first quar- 
oa e present century, iv. Sige 
ance of this class of writing ‘nth © litera- 
ture of the present day, 823, 824. 
Noyse, attorney-general to Charies I., il 
Nujifghur, victory of General N eicleas ai at, 


iv. 7 

Nuncomar, an int uing Hindoo, fii. 731; 
charge against Sir Elijah Impey in regard, 
to his death, 742. 

Nundydroog, capture of, iii. 866. 


Nunneri disecluteness of the, under the 
a 155. (Bee Convents and Mon- 
as : 

Nydfyr. Needfire. 

O. 
Os, 45% veneration paid by the Druids to, 
Oates, Titus, the of the pretended 


. revealer 
Popish Pilot, ii. 691-697, 700, 701; damages 
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awarded Dal fy cea and 
aw uke of Yor ; 
sentence accession 


note ; trial ‘ 

of James IT. 722, and note, 723; abusive 
book published by, if iii. 48, note. 

oe a of law in regard to taking 


ou gy otf illiara Smith, heads Irish 
Bien Me. Wa is arrested and sentenced 
to transportation for life, iv. 617. 


22 iv. 385, ee at ssh ee as 
v. 
OL We tation on Trish airs in 


oat 505, 610, 511; his Bro 
lor a repadlintng the national debt, 61 ; re- 
ae by the s poanen, oe ? alliance | 
een, spre the Melbourne ministry, 556 

monater repeal meetings summoned by; 
he is arrested on the charge of sedition ; 
is tried and rq veng t's toa ears imprison- 
ment; diesat Rome, 586-588 ; his denunci- 
ation of the Queen's colleges, 597. 

O'Connell, John, son of tie pis precedir iv, 613, 

O’Oonnelly, Anda reveals plot of I mas- 
sacre, 

O'Connor, royal Irish edit i. 268-270. 

O'Connor, Roderi n of enaRe the 
Great, i. 269-272, 274, 316, 34 

0’ wee oe oe Sree Henry 

O'Connor, Father Ambrose, an emissary from 
court of St. Germain, ili. 120, 121. 

O'Connor, Arthur, confederate of Lord E,- 
ward Fitzgerald, iv. 101-103. 

O'Connor, Feargus, rein 
pal iv. 614; monster 

10 Ea arliament by, 618, 61 

Oczakoff, protracted = a ‘of, by Russians 

pnd AS ‘Austrians ; butchery at capture of, iii, 


Odelwald King of Deira, 1. 75. 
Odessa, bom ent of; view of, iv. 693, 


Odin, or Woden, god of the Saxons, i. 66, 


148, 

Odo, Archhishop of Canterbury, friend of 
Dunstan; history of, in connection with 
Edwy and Elgiva, i. 100, 101, 157. 

Qdo, Bishop of Bayeux, half brother of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, i. 138; appointed re- 
gent of England during his brother’s ab- 
sence, 182; the harshness of his rule ooca- 
sions an insurrection in Kent, ib., 183; his 
cruelty and ravages in Durham, 201, 
aspires to the popedom i is prevented aid 
arrested by ia: oP joned Ad 
William on his deathbed 
Sremanteeut ease 

rs) qt ng 

Odo of Kent, friend of Thomas a Becket, i. 

, no 
Ore. Pes Pas the earliest teachers at Cam- 


tation for re- 
g ons presented 


grDonnal, Spanish general, iv. 
trymnides, Islands of the, i 
ee King of Mercia, his poueare and war- 
2 . 
the ch taste for literature and 
ome tan fine ar oh 78. 
e, 


Lord, joms ps Hera iii. 289. 
Gntamen Sir 
Ogle, William, hue of Edward II, i. 


Ogle, Sir Chaloner, expedition of, to Spanish 

ain, iii. 241, 249, and note. 

Oglethorpe, Bis ishop of Carlisle, the only 
gre who emacs to crown beth, 


Oglethorpe, Gener, i fii, 297, 298. 


Duties oe A ftain, his mode 

"Kane, r chie stra; 

of life, ii. 283. aid 

Okeley.’ — defeated at, i. 80. 

Okey, ii. 668. 

Olave, Danish prince. See Anla/. 

Olave, King of N vorway. joins Sweyn in inva- 
sion of England, 

Oldcastle, Sir John, leader of the Lollards in 
Henry V.’s yi ereln, | 5 ; heads insurrection 


against Hen: 867’; is seized and exe- 
Pent 567, ai, aa 
Oldcorn. See Hi: 

Oliphant, Dovid. 1. 344. 

Olivares, the Condé of, Spanish minister and 
favourite of Pbilt Philip IV DIV. gail 304, 368, 340. 


Oliver Adri 40, 
ver, rman, 
O'Lochlin, M successor of O'Connor 


Oltenhine’ baie et, ty. O01. 

ten eo iv. 

Omar Pacha, Turkish general; his operations 
in the Danubian of on iv. ger sg 
on Eupatoria, 722; sails to Redoute-Kaleh, 

‘ eane of Kars, 

Omichund, an intriguing Hindoo, fil. 688, 


693, 693. 
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INDEX. 
' One; atrocities of the French at, iv. 30. 

ONAL Uriah chieftain. 1 6, 828" aubmite 

we er VIIL and becomes Earl of Ty- 


O'Neil Sir Phelim, Ulster chieftain, if. 491, 


O’Niells, the, race of Trish k i. 268, 269. 
paged years mae , 488, 
oa Admiral 
ra, tho, introduced: into England, iif. 399, 
notices of, 1 
opt ‘John, tort % oF66, 
| Ritios war with China voked by prohi- 
tion of trade in, iv. 584. 


Oporto, taken by Wellington, iv. 264; ma: 
of, °F and mouth Mot the Douro, ib.; view of, 


» Prince of, heads revolt of the Nether- 
137; is assisted 


lai ii, 1 
Elizabeth, 146: establishes the independ- 
of Holland and forms alliance wi 
Elizabeth, 157, 158 
, Henry, , Prince of, marries daughter 
 Gharies I. I, ii. 504. 
Orange, William, Prince of. See William 


Orange, Prince of, marries daughter of 
George IT., iii. 225; dies, 328. 

Oran Fes Prince of, his contest with the demo- 
crate : interposition of King of Prussia on 

his behalf, { , 144, 747-749; is deprived of 

his Anmtitomeeat takes refu en Trea 

iv. 77; pension granted to. ab a 


vernment, 194; returns to Hcllan 
aoe (See also Holland. ) 
mange Societies, debate on, in parliament, 
Breen: fight between, poe a Riband- 
men at Dolly's Brae, iv 641, 64 
Oratorio, the, a species of sacred ane iii. 
400; iv. 168, 
Orcades, the. See Orkney 


Ordgar, Earl of Davonaliive. {. 103. 
sarc practice of the, among the Saxons, 


pai eset age tribe, i. 30; chastised by 


Agri 
Ore, Loch, Roman camp at, i. 34. 
Orford, Lord. See Wa pole. 
Oriflamme, the, i. 469, and note. 
Onnoco, expedition o gta ae 
under Coen Keymis, ii. 348, 349. 
Orkney Islands, discovered by ricola’s 
fleet, i. 35; the northern pirates defeated 
by the Romans at, 41; ; conquered by the 
Danes, 143; Norw nds on, 414; 
death of Haco in e, 415; destruction of 
ships Ne ec to the Spanish Armada off 


by Queen 


upthe, 


the, 
Orkney, Lady, mistress of William ITT., ili. 
to, out of. the 


Orleans, siege of, by the : English, i. 585, 586; 
ony y the heroism of Joan of Arc, 


plotte, i 77, 78; his munificence to ! — Duke of, brother of Charles VI,, i. 


, 643; hig incestuous intercourse 
with the French queen, 547; hia culpable 
conduct as commander of the French army, 
548; his ap oe reconciliation with Duke 
of Burgun 9; is assassinated by order 
of the latter, ee troubles thereby occa- 
sioned, 549-551. 

Orleans, Duke Has son of the foregoing: sup- 
rt afforded him by his father-in-law, the 
cunt of Arma 2, 1 640, 550; marty of, 

in France, 555 3 is taken ner at 


Or! et ei f, hi aguinst 
rr care, e of, his prowess n 
the E i. 585, 586, 691, 607, 608. 

Cans, ¢ of, is driven by Prince Eugene 
from Italy, iii. 108; captures Saragossa, 115; 
returns to France, 1b.; es regent on 
death of Louis XIV. his coldness to the 
Jacobite cause; his profligate character, 
170, 171, 177; bis nego tions with English 
ibbabrge ry te vid i ai LE 187; pilot 
against, 1 with, and 


war 
sends army herd 8 eet negotiations 
rales and bh court, 200, 201; dies, 


Orleans, Philippe Egalité, Duke of, gg? of 


to Paris, 779; by nat as- 
sembly ; animosity of the royalists to, 787, 
788; eopoee renewed for creating, King of 
Belgium . 796, 797; overtures C) ae 
jete io. 841: , votes for death of rape og 
Fe the rons, 06; his execution, ae 
leans, Duchess daughter: n-law 
Louis Poilivpe, 1 600. 
eying, a Count Gre minister and lover of 
ote Bm fe ion Aid 801. 
OTe ss 
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OXFORD 


Oman, gia a Duke of; ae 
's 


on f . 
ernment of Ireland, 717. 
Ormond, Duke of, Sppointed ¢ commander- 
in-chief, in concert with Prince Bugeneo; 
his embarrassed position , Owing to the 
orders of the English governmen iii, 144- 
147; is impeached in parliament on acces- 
sion of Geo I., and takes to o Hight, 168; 
2 us ecoene or gaining over Duke of Or- 
favour Sgrer of oe eieeier 
17 4 i: dg rasected raphe’ 
se ge he pre- 
tous 181; his crates with Boron 
Gortz, 187; his mission to Russia, 194; his 
abortive expedition to England, 196; his 
connection with Atterbury’s ai 12. 
Ornaments, ancient British, i. 11, 12, 15, 50, 
BI, 62; Saxon, 169-171, and notes; Norman, 
OPBuars Teen, Lord of Breffny, i. 270- 
Osburga, ‘first wife of Ethelwulf, i. 81, and 
note; story of, an 
Osbaldeston, master of Westminster Geboo) 
Star C ber sentence against, ii. 430 
Osborn, commander of the Danish fleet, i. 


187, 188. 
Osborne, son of Earl Siward, i. 125. 
Osiander, pastor of Niirnberg; his niece mar- 
ried to Cranmer, i. 787. 
Ossian, poems of, iv. 179, 180. 
Ossory, district in Ireland, i. 271, 272. 
Ostend, hoi ed by the English, av. 104. 
Ostorius Scapula, propreastor of Britain, i. 


Oswald, King of Northumbria, i. 75, 152, 


Oswald, Bishop of Salisbury, i. 352. 
Cas, St., monastery of, Tynemouth, i. 


Onwy, or Oswio, King of Bernicla, i. 75- 


Oswy, King of Northumberland, 1. 154. 
Otho, gs aed of Germany, i. 
Otho, a of Bavaria, made King of 
Greece, iv v, 
Oe att ao are f, i. 490. 
rbourne, eo 
Otterburn of Reid Hall, provostof Edinburgh, 


i, 383. 
Otway, Thomas, distinguished dramatist, ii. 


Oude, annexation of Rohileund to, ili. 727- 
729; annexed to British dominions, ng 748; 
revolt of, in 1857, 754, 755, 757, 7 rd 
Cannin, roclamation regarding 8¢ settle- 
ment of, 76h, 768; Lord Ellenborough'’s let- 
ter condemning its terms, 769, 770; 
suppreasion of rebellion in, 71. 

Oudenarde, battle of, iii. 121. 

Oudinot, French neral, iv. 304. 

Ours, Viscount o Worcester. i. 197. 

Outlaws, numbers of, in England after the 
Conquest, i. 185, 351. 

—— in London, in 17th century, ii. 632, 


Outram, Sir James, relieves Lucknow with 
Havelock. iv. 762, 763; remonstrates with 
rd Canning on his Oude proclamation, 


Overt , Sir Thomas, his share with 
Carr, ames I.'s Hg hihar hea ii. 3 ; in- 
curs the ha of the Aarts of x; 


is committed to the Tower, and there dies 


3 
Overy, aiding of Bt. Mary, court of commis- 
sion held in, for trial of heretics, ii. 59, 


60. 
ore Robert infant schools first established 
Oe iv. 448; presented at court by Lord 
elbourr 


Ox ge Co nel, ili. 175, 176. 
eof, L i. pa note: hd ame of oper 
genses “at, 35 


Beamon tf in peice of Hen ny iit, 9 


eae ae eae nee 
0 an ‘dh gen 
valid aherine 


dity of H 
asad i 15 benelt benefite Se eared on, by 
rena ii. 425 recepti veri 


PEs 520; parliament summoned by 


535; nck on, ey the 
427: 


OXFORD 


Oxford, — 
of the king and courti 
Vor tiem of Charles IT. 
versity the sup’ 


ii. 673, 674: 
held at, 702; ae 


rt of arbit wer, 
Tig: with ats Agere interference OL Janes Il. 


bitrary proceedings in py ca 
fo Magdaion en College, 736, 736, 131, its enthu- 
of Orange, 45; 


enghusiaamn of university of, for Sacheve- 
ea 33; view of town of, in 17th cen- 


Looe 
oxtort, Harle Karl of. See Har 
xford, Countess of, i. 45. i 


P. 


Pack, Sir Christopher, ii. 590 
mts, splendour of, in AO oth century, i. 


Paget, Sir William, if. 3 5. 
Paget, Lord, ii. 513, and note. 
Pagham-mew, rout of the Burmese army at, 


iv. 

Paine, homas, his influence in bringing 
about the independence of America, ut 

; treatment of, in congress, 609; r 

volutionary writings of, 769, 22, ‘823: his 
processing as member of French national 
bly, 845; elected deputy to national 
convent Mg iv. 31; his vote at trial of Louis 


Pated Chasis the, ii. 575, and note, 588, 


Painting. Bee Art. 
Pakenham, Sir Edward, leads expedition 
Per New Orleans, and is kill there, 


Palatinate, tN, English troops sent to, ii. 
355; their ineffectual ert aigns in, for 
behoof of the palatine, 358; supplies de- 
manded from parliament for prosecuting 
the war rib wholly seized by the im- 
pd ista, -’wars for the recovery of, 

3-375, 436.438. the restoration of, taken 
oe consideration by Long Parliament, 518, 


Palatino, Frederick, the Count. See Frederick. 
Palermo, struggle between the Spanish 3 and 
imperialists under walls of, iii. 201, 202 
Palestine, ex merit of the crusaders to 
(nee CU foe eg between Turkey 


and R it ig holy places in, i 
ond Bu pe oly p n, iv. 


Paley, Dr., eminent divine, iv. 176. 
Pall-mall, game of, fi. 779. 

Palliser, Sir Hugh, trial of, iii, 604, 605. 

anes la, aa ae Portuguese statesman, 


v. 508, 
Pulver Sir Thomas, beheaded for high 
treason, ii, 47, 48. 
sat o portal improvements intro- 


147. 
Palmer, a See Castlemaine, Lady. 
Palmerston, Lord, his explanation in regard 
to British intervention in continenta af- 


fairs, iv. 629, 630; is removed from oftice, 
54: succeeds Lord Aberdeen as pre- 


mier, 743, 744, 
ea ge Joseph Bona retreats to, 
v, 298, 299; surrender of, 299. 
Pas hieta, numbers of published in last 
of 17th centu 88. 


Panbrie, poten . 330, 331, 334, 387. 

an , 

Panmure, Yoxt, hia remark ¢ on termination 
of Russian war, iv. 

Pantaleo Sa, abi executed by Cromwell] 


for the none of Si eerinr an, ii, 588. 
, General, dis od Corsican pa- 
pitist iv. 62, 63. 


pal Aggression, the, iv. 644-650. 
pare penheim, im err iua general in Thirty 


pats gi War, hs 
Paris, burned by the Danes, i. 80; siege of, 
by them i in 89, 90; miserable condition 
ndian and Arm 


60 . 
eeuny of $57 Gabon trensesion OF 9 the 
reaty of, on 0 C3) 
Britieh and after battle of 
loo, $24; overthrow of Louis Philippe’s 
government and night ma the king ; : dead. 
outbreak in, in ; view of 
attack on the Paahoon né 9- + figh 
in, after roe d’etat of tents Napoleon, 


proaty Ao eee ne ussian war, 739° 
discussion on treaty in British parlia- 
mee rn hat view of the Hotel = pile 
at Revolution 
at fot Oe 
of F Cpe ky in, $4; view od, BUG; view 
Pont Royal, S24. 
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serps labor gerd See tian | Peasants 6 English, condition of, in the 
the charge of concerned in the mur- at 12th centuries, i. 368; insurrec- 
ooo of of Dara | il. he of the, in Richard IT.'s 483-487; 
Mango, bis his travels in Africa, tv. 162. condition of, in 15th cent 678; insur- 
Parken bishop of Canterbury, his perse- rections of the, in reign of Edward VI, tt. 
cution of the Puritans, 14, : 95-31: condition of sai from Re- 
Parker, B it 736, Le volution to death of George I «» iif, 375- 
Park er, a iter, iii, Ti be Oa 979. 
Parker, Sir te iii, 640; Potro battle of, ili. 698. 

iv. 192. Pedro IV. eo craee King of greg 
Parker, pill aa of the mutiny at the — e Black Prin i. 
Pater Admiral Sir William, blockades the | Pedro, Dom, Rigot Br Brazil, iv, 378, 411, ae: 

Pirsous, iv. 637. trim h of, in >; his daughter re- 
Parliament, ‘the term first used in the re on throne; seer trary pr 

of Her Iil., i. ae “the Mad Parl of. 507 pe leg 

ment,” 393, 394: important gape ra of, pookskit attack on, iii. 563. 


introduced in the art inc 1265, 397, note; ques- 
tion as to the cities and ‘boroughs bes 4 
meees lta oupaattivn to royal omerouative | 
no on to ro: rerogative in 
ward IIT., 4 78 and na urge “the 


reign of 

Wonderful,” in reign of Ri 490, 

491; obsequiousness of, ap recta ut. 491, 

492; Mitt tee of, in ja contary, 65 

of, in reign enry 

815 on 841; the (see Charles I, Crom- 

wrell, be .); triennial dissolution of, voted b 

e Long, fi. 477%, 478; the triennial t bi ill 
ed, 671; new houses of, iv. 830, 83 

Parl mentary ars, the. Bee Charles , , 
Cromwell, &. 

Parma, seized by Bonaparte, iv. 191, 192" 

Parma, Margaret, Duchess of, regent of the 
Low Oountries, ii. 136. 

Parma, Prince of. See Alerander Farnese, 

Parr. ( Catherine. See Catherine 

Parry, Caviain, his expalitionr to Polar ro- 
gions, iv. 819. 

Parseval-Deschénes, Vice-admiral, iv. 735. 

Paschal II., Pope: 3 i. 354. 

Paskiewitsch, ince, Russian commander, 
iv, 695, 696. 

Pastimes, See Sports. 

Paston Letters, que oted, i. 666. 

Patay, battle of, 

Paterson, William, vor nator of the Darien 
Bcheme, iii. 32, 33, 50; accompanies the 
expedition, 57-59; effect of ita failure on 
him, 59; the projector of the Bank of Eng- 
land, 379, 380. 

Patna, attack on, iii. 700, 707-710; massacre 
of English prisoners at, 711; victory of 
Major Carnac before, {b.; view of, 710. 

Patrick, St., converter of the Irish, i. 147, 150. 

Patrick, an "Aug istine friar, i. 732. 

Patriotic Fund the, established, iv. 719. 

Patronage, law of ecclesiastical, in Scotland; 
act of 1690 abo gt he ii, 362-364; uct of 
1712 restoring, 367 secession in the 

church caused by arh itrary exercise of 
right of, 368 ; renewed turmoils occasioned 

iScottish church by, iv. 138- 141; the Dis- 

ruption, 783-791. (See also Church). 

Patten, is account of oe inva- 
sion of Scotland, ii. 8, and note. 

Paul III., Pope, 1. 798, 809. 

Paul IV., Pope, t the. Inquisition established 
at Rome by, ii. 67, and note; mink = to 
drive the Spaniards out of Ttal 
his answer bo, "3 Boras ek 
her accession, 76. 

Paul, Emperor of Russ successor to Cathe- 
rine, iv. 109, 111, fre ; is strangled, 123. 

a pi 43 Amyas, th e last keeper of Queen 

rae his harsh conduct towards her, ii. 
166, 167, 171; letter to, from Walsingham 
and Davidson, 175; refuses to comply with 
their suggestions, i76. 


Paulinus, a Christian missionary, i. 74, 152. 

Paulinus, Suetonius. See Suetonius. 

Paul's, St., church of, i. 5, 151; description 
of old cathedral of ; view of, 663, and note; 

repaired ane adorned by Laud, ii, 423, 424: 

destroyed in fire, 771; rebuilt by Sir 
Christopher Wren, 78. 

errs a station for popular harangues, 


i 
Paul's Walk, Old St. Paul's, ii. 624, 625. 
Peolution ul increase of, on the dis- 
tion of the monasteries, 1. 812; it. a 
; law of VI. re 


crease of, from the Restoration to’ the 
Revolution; paw ae eseuree against 


pau- 
feeth ot from Revolution to 
th of George. ir 377; Mr. 
Whitbreat’ 


iv 

iv. 447; increase 
also Poor Lave. ) 
and Poor Law. 


um, Edmond, cruel Prosecution of, in 
pine a of James I,, ii. 331, 3 
Reginald, "Bishop “7 ‘Chichester, i. 


a 669. 
Peada, gon of Pender, King of Mereia, i. 75, 


Beara Pepin, Gepits, i i nt wi th Paul 
a pi off i ait ; 


edy for, | 


Peel Sir pt lieny made Irish secretary, iv 
poses Mr. Canning’s bill for Ca- 
tholic a Peanetcatic , 306; his amendments 
on the criminal law, 386: nomination of 
finance committee moved ‘by, 994; o 
repeal of test and corporation acts, 
carried for suppressing the Catholis 
Association: brings forward bill for relief 
“id Roman Catholics; is na a as mem- 
oe university of Oxford, but returned 
for spate th terma of a ers which is 
finally carried and passed, 390-407, 427, 428; 
resigns office with Duke of Wellington, 
482: his s on the reform bill, 4 
refuses the premiership, 499; op bill 
for rieerate of dissenters to un veraities, 
614, 615; is made premier on dismissal of 
the M Melbeane ministry; portrait of, 521- 
523; discussions on the appointment: ina- 
ae of his oom stration to maintain it- 
self; resigns office, 524-531; his rebuke of 
Mr. ’ Hume in connection with Canadian 
rebellion, 645; opposes ministerial bill 
for tranquilli: amaica, 557-559; his 
explanation of his failure to form a ‘min. 
istry on resignation of Lord Melbourne, 
559, 560; succeeds Lord Melbourne as 
premier, '672, B73; his slik scale for re- 
Fegulatlo duty on corn, 577; his act for the 
n of the Bank of England, 589, 
ps og of duties on various articles 
y, 592, 593; his bills for the re- 
fuiaton of y/ banking in Scotland and Iro- 
594; carries his bill for increased 
grant to ’Maynooth College, 594-596; an- 
poutine his conversion to the princfples of 
free trade; his corn bill; quits office on its 
being passed, 599-602 ; death of, 639; mea- 
living mag by, for ‘augmenting clerical 
sites sity is "captured; atu of, annexed 
ritish dominions, i iv. 677, 678. 
Fee fighting at the, i. 
‘tad tiemination of his opinions in 


Palas Henny brother of Duke of New- 
i noe ogee in relgn of nae 
a 266, au; os. 4, 326, 3: 

339-334: eal t of, 

Pelisir, General, su Se General Can- 
robert in ether gt oe Sebastopol, iv 
723; portrait of, 

Peltier, Jean Jose Ube ‘trial of, for libel on 
Bo: v. 196, 196. 


naparte, 
Pemberton, hiet-hustive, fi, 710. 
Pembroke, Earl of, surnamed Strongbow ; 
his treaty with the exiled King of Leinster, 
{. 271; endeavours to consent of Henry 
II. to his Irish expedition, “tae embarks 
for, and lands in Irelan flo 
ford, ¢b.; marries da ter 
Murrogh, ¢b.; asaumes the title of King 
of Leinster 974; is besieged in Dublin by 
King Roderick, put defeats him, 4b., 275; 
makes his submission to Henr Il, and 
concludes an arrangement with ~ 315, 
Pombroke, Earl of, accom 
Henry to Gloucester, i. 382; is chonen pro- 
tector, 383; heads cause of Henry IIT. 
st Louis, 382-384; takes Lineol, and 
defeats the French, ; oon- 
cludes a treaty with Zanis, 60 | agrees to 
n the latter’ _ % lish , 368 ; 
s death; fig note; barbar- 
ous murder of 
Pembroke, Earl of, mae by the Spanish 
fleet off elle, i. 
sent dec. 
pind Shae at News fs taw regarding 
rvitude, 
Ra of leave system pills cei J iv 


Ponda, pagan King of Mercia 1 74-76, 152, 
a) eals against William 
Itl., 3. blot iad 

and Richard, assist 


Charles II. in escaping after hattle of 
‘Woroester, 31. 582. 


George tlt 3 Velingon bo os 
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Pennefather, Brigadier-general, iv. 713. 

Pennenden Heath, anti-Catholic emancipa- 

Ponnlagton, sate ro age ds English 
enn n, A 

nei against gra ii, 379, 380. 


Penrith, view of, fii. 298. 

Penryn, boro of, iv. 387. 

‘*Pension Parl ent,” the, ji. 663. 
Pentland Hills, battle of, ii. 676. 

st la ita condition in the 12th century, 


ce growth na ee nr ieotenat in reign of 
, notes, 

Pepys, ie eco sighs the great fire of Lon- 
on, if. 769, 770; of Charles ITI.’s court, 776. 
Perceval, Spencer, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer under the Portland ministry, iv. 

238, 239, 249; is male promis 272; his as- 
sassination ; ‘his , 283, 
ah Marie, Countess of, "{, 297, and note, 


Perche, Count of, i. 384, 385 

Percies, ge of Northumberland, defeat the 
Scots at Homildon Hill, eir 
insurrections against Henry 1V., 543, 544, 


546, 548. 

Percy, Lord Harry, surnamed Hotspur, i. 
4 1: commands insurrection against 
Henry. aN 543, a is defeated and slain 
ebury, 5éd ibis a ores to his 

edie ki enry V 

PEN: ichard, detetel at Hedygley 


Percy, sag a one of the conspirators in 
the Gunpowder Plot, ii. 302, 303, 307, : 
Percy, Lord, commander in America, ili, 595, 


Percy, Bishop, his Reliques, iv. 179. 

Periodi ee Newspapers. 

Perkins, Sir Willfam, cons pat against life 
of William ITL., lii. 37- 

Peronne, oocupied by itaglish aon in reign 
of Edward I'V.; viewof belfry and market- 
place at, i. 635. 

Perpendicular Style, the, in ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture, i. 697 701. 

Perrers, Alice, her influence over Edward 
pee 1. 478-480. 

roi, MF gs eovenbunen in servico of 
eee a, iv. 20 

Per agen aer iv. 330 

Pe a, desigus of, against Afghanistan; un- 

successful siege of Herat by troops of, IV. 


Perth, murder of James I at, i. 655, 656; meet- 
ing of Cardinal Beaton's party at, 834; 
tumult in, arising from sermon of John 
Knox, ii. 81; lundered b core 
Highlanders, 547; sojourn of the old 
tender at; the country between, and tir: 
ling laid waste by his orders, iii. 178-181 ; 
sojourn of the young pretender in, 277; 
view of, 180. 

Perth, James Drummond, Duke of, iii. 277, 
282, 283; his quarrel with Lord Goorge 

mat: $9 ny 293; attacked with loss at 
Penrit 


Pescara, Mecauis of, i. 770, 771. 
Peter of Blois, confidant of Henry IT, i. 989: 
his gr of the original school at Cam- 


Peter of Fitts ua, papal legute, i. 320. 

Peter the Herrit, a soothsayer, i. 330, 331. 

Peter I. of Russia, ili. 43. 

Peter the Great, his aggressions on Denmark: 
in obliged to withdraw his troops from 
Mecklenburg, ili. 186; treaty between, and 
page XII., 1 gressions of, and ae 

on ‘'@woden, a treaty be- 
ellos and latter country, 2 

Peter III., asvends throne of Ruiseta, hii. 432; 

his dethronement and mysterious death, 


433, 

Peterborough, Dean of, his exhortations to 
Mary Queen of Soote, fi. 178. 

Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt, Earl of, 
his romantic achievements in Spain, til. 
po apie 108, 109, 114; discusaion on his 

mduct in parliament, 116, 117: _joina in 

cutory against Maribo ; his cor- 
respondence with Duke eof arma, 200, 201; 
portrait of, 105. 

Peter's Pence, tax of, i, 351, 

Poe See 1, St., in the Tower, il. 47, note. 

Pete , executed as a regicide, ii. 657, 


Petion, Forome, superenie Bailly as Hodes tl 


of Paris, iii 
attack rep oa Tuileries, iv. 7, tenet 
wen le end of, 


a oe ee to the ee 10; 
Petition of Might, ed drawn the com 
Charest; his.an- 


a $06, 307; is for- 
399: Oe; legal and 


sis 
e n' 
ments of, by him, 


Se as Pata Palip’ Ty 


INDEX. 


Petitions to J aameat, practice of, first in- 


Petre, Father, confessor to James II., ii. 
735, 736, 746. 


Petronel. See Hackbut. 
Petropaulowski, Kamschals British and 
French squadron re , iv. 736, 737. 


Ap ae dle aul of, i. 136, aad note, 

elphia, congress at, previous to com- 
mencement of revolutionary war, iii. 516; 
declaration of American independence 
issued from, 545- “ig cag note; occupation 
of, hy the British, 567, 568; dissolute life 
led by Howe's army it 598; skirmishes in 
See eee BOL. f, 599, 600: evacuated by 


Philip I., of Franoe, 1. 132; his procedure 
oga ainst William the Conqueror, 198-200; 
jest regarding him, 205 ; his treacherous 
conduct to Duke Robert, $14. 
Pallip II., of France, successor of Louis 
i, 985; his friendship with Richard, 
gon of Henry II., ¢b.; his conferences with 
Henry, 286; abvets Richard in rebellion 
against his father, #b., 287; concludes 
treaty with Henry, 287, and ‘note: expels 
the Jews from rance, 292; his treaty 
with King Richard, 294; departs with 
him for the he Holy Land, ib: his sojourn at 
Measina 297- his dis- 
utes ite and jealousy of "Richard, 
00, 301, 304, 305; returns to Europe ; oath 
qxacted by Richard from, 305; wives cur- 
rency to report of Richard having insti- 
go the assassination of Conrail of 
ontferrat, 308; his correspondence with 
Prince John, $15, 316; repeated wars 
and truces between, and nglish king, 
317-320 ; his war with King John, 323, 3 
aapets of, in regard to Prince ‘Arthur. 
324; uces Arthur to lead an army into 
Poistou, 325 ; passes sentence of forfeiture 
on John as his feudal lord, 327; invades 
and subdues Normandy, and re-annexes it 
to the French crown, 1b., 328; concludes 
truce with John, 328; receives authority 
from the pope to invade England, 330); 
sustains severe loss hy an expedition of 
English mariners, ib; is interdicted bh 4 
the Sor ee legate from "invading Eagle 
his quarrels with the Earl of F 
der 332; destruction of his fleet by nM 
English at Damme, éb.; league formed 
nst, 333; defeats ‘confederates at battle 
of Bouvines, ib.; crown of 
to his son Louis by John’s barons, 336, his 
sere pi conduct on the occasion, ib; 
tte a assistance afforded by, to his 


n, 385. 
Philip le Hardi, King of Franco, i. 403, 404. 
Philip le Bel, effects almost entirely the ex- 
ulsion of the English from France, i. 
; his relations with Scotland, 422, 
: his treachorous conduct to Gu uy, Count 
of Wanders his campaigns in nders, 
428-431; his atrocious arpeeon of the 
Knights Tomnacs, 460 450, 451, and oa ie 
Philip VI., ascends French’ ‘throne, i 457 ; 
his right disputed by Edward III, ib, 
458; history of wars between Edward aud, 
458-470; his death, 470. 
Philip, son of King J: ohn of ideas 4 Pe rer 


Philip, Earl of Flanders, a conf 
Prince Henry against his father, i. et 
279, 281; si esa by Henry IL, 281: 


conclude = peace with iv, 
Philip, Archduke of Austria, i. 725, hg 733; is 
ove by a storm on the English sh count 
his ede by Henry foot 


Philip I Spain, treaty o be- 
tween, ry een Mary, ii, SL 52: arrives 
in Kugland aad is married to Queen Mary 


at chester; his ambitious projects, 
57; parliament, Tefusen to acknowledge 
him as king, 58; indifference of, to his 
wife, 62; his demands for money, 63; en- 
deavours to get Elizabeth married to 
Duke of Savoy, 65; succeeds his father on 
his abdication, 67; quarrels with Pope 
Paul IV., @., 68; uces Mary to declaro 

war against France, reealtine in loss of 

Calais, 68-72; pruposes to marry 

beth after her on, 78; omarion the 
daughter of Henry IT, of France, 80; as- 


rong the oenoke pes in ee 95; his 
in the Ne lands, 186 pire: 
tlons given to, by Mlizabe 140-142; ex. 


asperation of, 
propares pares the Armada for the Fapenrel oa 

ngland; ita history and fate, 182-187; 
his able and dangerous character, a. note; 
war between, and Henry IV. of France. 
189: prepares a Armada a aint 


lan end Frees, ty 10 191; his om 
Phili IIL, of a his embass Pa dont 1 


in, succeeds his father 
vo for the marriage of his 


England offered | 


PITT 


aster O Peia Tone Std Berkicreont . 41 361; 
B18 eee 0 ; 
his rece 
in M 
bec eo perfil on 
be oer ha or war w 
iis 2 rality to Earl of Breed 371; nis 
co and sid gariion of ola for the eon- 
st an of Hollan 
Pullip V., of 8 ‘Spain, gran of Louis XIV.; 
ae a. hen Duk Date of ae wil of 
movereny Wy 
Ohitie Spanien his yi bre 
the inperlabinis oat their allies, who ais 
ute his right i a crown, 102, 108 
05, 106, 1 4, 115, 22, 138, 136; 
arrangement con to, by wh ich he {a al- 
lowed to ascend throne of 8 in, on re- 
nouncing bis right to that of France, 145, 
149; his treatment of the Catalonians, 154; 
his ‘designs against Duke of Orleana, 184, 
185, 189, 190; hia ive attack on im- 
perial dominions in taly; influence of his 
queen and Cardinal Alberoni over, 190, 191; 
war between, and the quadruple alliance, 
192-202; abdicates the throne in favour of 
his son Don Louis; again resumes it: his 
cengiter rejected as a bride by Louis XV. ; 
his consequent rupture with Franco, and 
treaty with the emperor, 215, 216; agrees 
to conclude peace, 217; dies, 321 
Pally, Don, of Spain, son of Philip V., fii. 


Philiphaugh, battle of, {1 550. 
Pailipps. laughter of Count of Flanders, i. 


Philippa of of Hamault, meen of Kdward ITI., 
1. 447, 454 pees uly intercedes for the 
citizens of Culais, 4 9, 470; eftigy of, 470; 
her death, 478; sth College, Oxfont, 

founded by, 498. 

Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, i. 489. 

Phili ipsburg, taken by the French, iii. 297. 

Philumore, Dr R., his bill for amendmert 
of law of church-rates, iv. 

Phillimore, Mr. J., denounces British govern- 
ment in india, i iv. 675. 

Phillips, Sir Robert, member of Zariiament 
in reign of Charles I., ii. ae (14, 

Phillips General, iii, 627, 631, 633. 

Philpott, Dr. See Hreter. 

Phoenicians, trade with ancient Britain and 

Photography, et Ne oe 815, 832. 

Piacenza, ba battle 

Piche ru, Prencivr ae general, iv. 77, 
Ht ; superseded by Moreau, 87, banished, 

iv. 99; and note; mysterious death of, 212 

Pickpocketa, in reign of James L,, ii. 633; 

re end of last century, iv. 157. 
wigny, treaty of, i. 635, 636 

a ad, Scottish territory of, i. 339. 

Picton, General, iv. 318, 321. 

Picts, their incursions into the southern 
parts of Britain, i. 41-45; origin of their 
name, 60, 61; repelled by engiat and 
Horsa, 69; alle oged subjection of, to Kings 
of Northumb 74-76; their onigin anid 
a“ posed relationship to the Saxons, 140, 

and note; their contests with the 
North ies Saxons, 141, 142; their his- 
tory, contests with tho Scots, and subjuga- 
tion by the latter undor Kenneth, 142, and 
note, 143; their alliance with the Danes, 
143: their conversion to Ubristianity by 
Ninian, 150. 
teehee Captain, iii 611. 
rre, Messire Eustace de St., 1. 469. 
Piers ra Plowman; Longland’s poem of, i. 529, 


530. 
Pierson, Major, fii. 628. 
Pigot, Sir Christo were insulting re- 


marks on Sco 
Pilgrim Fathers, the, their colonization of 
orth America, ii. 612, 760-762. (See Puri- 


, Lane. 
mage of Grace,” the, i. 806-808, 819. 
ages, passion of the Normans for, 1, 
Fn 2; frequency of, among the Anglo Saxon, 
156: enthusiasin for, in the 11th and vig 
“ centuries, 360; character of English, 666, 
Pilkingto 


nm, Alderman, sentence on, fi. 706. 

Pilnitz, conferences at, between the Em- 
peter of Austria and ‘King of Prugsia, iv. 

Pindarees, ravages of the; destruction of the, 


iv, 
Pinkie, batt un of, il, 8-11, 
oe t, favourite of Charles XII. of 


vian and Saxon, their ra- 

i. andl ne 83. 

roe aoe der, iii, 289, 

Pie tham. See Chathemn. 
Lord ede son of Lord Chatham. 


Pi Willtean, second son of Lord Chatham, 
i 451, note; his motion for parliamentary 


PITT 


Pit ata 
reform, fit , made chancellor of the ex- 
chaquer, 646, his reply to Fox's speech on the 
pretiminariés of peace, 656, and note, propo- 
sition by the king to, for forming a cabinet, 
657, remier on dismissal of the Port- 
land ministry, attacks on, in the commons, 
his India bil, his resignation demanded 
support afforded, by the king, bat ra of 
or in new parliament, his India bill 
carried, 659-664, violent contest between, 
and Fox in re to the Westminster 
election, , his measures for remov- 
ing the restrictions on the tra‘le of Ireland, 
666, 667, his last appearance as a parlia 
mentary reformer, 667, 668, his financial 
measures, 668, 671, 672 , his defence of com- 
mercial treaty with France, 745, and note, 
his resolution on the slave trade, 753, 
Prince of Wales’ right to the regency denied 
by, and his party, 754-759, financial mea- 
sures of, 814, 821, his Canadian bill, 815 
his discussions in parliament with Fox and 
his party, 856 861, causes Chancellor Thur 
low's resi; nation, 862, his measures 1n re 
par to French republic iv 40, 41, 46, 61, 
is plan for recruiting the peWe 75, bis 
attempt to negotiate peace with France, 
, 86, defends his conduct in len 
money to the German emperor, 92, his bi 
for rastricting the issue of 8 , 93, re 
signs oll geirgretten re a wt , succeeds 
n as premier, 208, «8 es 
in his cabinet, 214, 215, decline ate 
health, his death and funeral, his advo- 
cacy of Catholic emancipation, 422, 423, 
statue of, 223 225, portrait of, 1n 667 
Pitt, John Charles, youngest son of Lord 
Chatham, iii 591 
Pius V, Pope, his bull excommunicating 
Elizabeth affixed to Bishop of Londons 


08, 
Pius VI , Pope, terms imposed on by Bona- 
parte, iv 90, his territories overrun by the 
“rench, 96, opposition to, stirred up amo 
his subjects by the French , 18 deposed an 
iat oo Rome to Sienna, 105, 106, 
1e8 
Pius VII, Pope, succeeds Pius VI, 1v 111 
is present at coronation of Napoleon an 
Josephine, 213, Bonaparte’s aggressive du 
mands on, his territories occupied by 
French troops the Marches annexed to 
kingdom of Italy, 248, 249 carried off a 
prisoner to France,270 restored in 1814, 314 
Pius IX , Pope, takes flight from Rome in 
1348, .v 623, Enyland partitioned by, into 
dioceses , ferment thereby produced, 644- 


Plague, the, ravages of, at the siege of Acre, 
i 303, its rahe ae in England, 319, 470 and 
note, 733, i1 97, 98, 292, 377, the great, of 
London, 672-674 

Plantagenet, origin of the name, 1 229, 374 

Plantations, tho American, iniquitous kid 
napping trade carried on between Bristol 
Pe un 765, 76b 

Plassey, battle of, iii 693 

Plautius, Aulus, Roman general i 29 

Plays, exhibition of in the llth and 12th 
centuries, | 379, exhibition of, in churches 
at the Reformation, ordinances against 
il 215, 216, miracle and mystery, 1n Scot- 
land at the Reformation 278 

Fimy, his account of the Druids i 48, 51, 53, 

fv) 


Plough Monday, festivalof u 270, 271 

Plumridge, Admiral, 1v_ 735 

Plunket, an Irish Jesuit, iii 212 213 

Plunkett, Mr, his speech on Catholic eman 
cipation, iv 425 

Plymouth, burned by the French, i 545, a 
ae of French and Spauush fleets off, 

1 606 

Plymouth, New England, 11 760 

Plymouth Brethren, the, acct of, iv 778, 779 

Pococke, Dr, 1. 751 

Pococke, Adm sneeernente between, and 
Count d Aché, ili 898 

, progress of, in England and Scotland 

and 14th centuries, 1 529-534 Eng 

lish, in the reign of the Tudors, if 272-276, 

Soottish, in 15th and 16th centuries, 280, 

281 ansigt of English, from the accession 

of James I to the Restoration, 63F-445 , 

degraded condition of, in reign of Oharles 

II, 78 ery of, from the Restoration 

to the Revolution, 788 795, from Revolu- 

tion to death of II, iti 413-419, 

from 1760 to 1802, iv 178-182, from 1802 to 

1830, 456-469, from to the present 
time, 826-828 

Poictiers, battle of, { 472, 473, examination 
of Joan of Arc by the university of, 589, 590 

Poictou and Aquitaine, conve to H 
II by his marriage with or, i grid 

950, support aff people of, to 

Heray's rebellious sons, 288; their en- 

uty oe Plantagenet family, $21, 

OL. e 


INDEX. 


Poix, Jean de, a Burgundian leader, §{ 565 
Poland, offer of crown of, to James 
IL, ili A of Saxony elected 
king of, 47, rival claims of Augustus and 
Stanislaus bo crown of, 225, » dis- 
poet oper od nai: taken 
vantage 0 surro wers, 
its dismemberment and partition SAweeh 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 496-501, 
apathy in regard to, in British liament, 
2, pre ge ey Oe eer ee 
reform abuses vernment of , new con- 
stitution formed, conduct of 18, 
schemes of the ng Wer Catherine against, 
lukewarmness of England towards, inva- 
sion of, by R army, independence 
of, overthrown, 868 871, additional tern 
tory wrested from, by Prussia and Russia, 
iv 49, 50, unsuccessful struggle of the 
patriots of, under Kosciusko atrocities of 
the Russians at Warsaw, third partition 
of the kingdom, 72-74, 91, note, Bonaparte’s 
offers to inhabitants of, his cam in, 
237, 245 247, claims of, repudiated by 
congress of Vienna, 340, 341, revolution of 
1831, itssuppression , barbarous retaliation 

of the Russians 

roe Regions, revent expeditions to, iv 819, 


Pole Michael de la, chancellor and favourite 
of Richard II , 1 489 and note, 4.0 

Pole, a distinguished English family of mer 
cantile origin, i 678 

Pole, William and Richard dela brothers of 
the Earl of Suffolk, persecution of, by 


Henry VII, 1 7 
Pole, Cardinal, history of portrait of, flerce 
hostility of Henry VIII agaiust, i 808, 
809 poeeoion of his family by Henry 
VIII, 813, 814, attends parliament as 
apal legate after marriage of Philip and 
ary, 1 58, endeavours to stop tho rage 
of Mary’s persecutions 61, oppuses war 


between E d and France, 68, dies at 
Lambeth 7 

ena Pnnce de, French minister, iv 
37 


Politics, favourite subject of Knglish conver 
poll tae rs mi a ioned h iti 
oll tax, tumulta occasioned by, 1mposition 
of, in Richard II 's re i #3487 un » 
sition of in reign of William III, in 1 
Pollock, General joins General Sale at Jel 
lalahad, w 578, advances on Cabool, por- 


trait of, 580 
Pollok, Robert, his Course of Teme, iv 468 
Pomare, King of Tahiti iv 432 
Pompomus Mela, Roman geographer, 1 25, 


note 
Pondicherry French settlement in India, {it 
428, 67b, 679, 705 706, pian of, and envir 
ons in 1760, 05 (See Indu ) 
Pontefract Castle, 1 538 note 
Ponthieu, Count of See Guy 
Pontes, abhey of i 260 
Poor Law, act for amendment of tho, 1n reign 
of William IV ,1v 516 519, committee ap 
unted for inquiry 1uto operation of, act, 
0, act for amendment of, mn Scotland, 
594, Lord John Russell’s bill for amend 
ment of, in Ireland, iv 629 (See also 
Paupervam | 
Pope, Alexander his evidence on behalf of 
ishop Atterbury, 11 213, his poetry, por 
trait of, 413 415 
Pope, the Sve Popery, Rome, and Catholacs 
Popery, abolished in cotland, 1 90, 91, 231, 
2, complaints in or har parhament of 
the spread of, 405, , ow of the 
Church of England to, 1n reign of Charles 
I , 474, note, 613, 614, complaints in Charles 
IL's reign of the spread of, 671, 675, 683 
converts to, and measures in _ df, in 


reign of James II, 735 738 
Catholucaand Rome 

Bb ort he b t campaign of, in 
ndia, fii 734 


Popham, Sir Home, iv 104 his expedition 
to South America, 232, 233 239 
Pom Plot, the alleged, in reign of Charles 


Population, redundancy of, in Britain in first 
quarter of present century, colonization 
scheme for remedying it, iv 450, 451 

Barton iindyrat il aa, 863 366 
0 r, on, iJ 

ab a i = agi Pr Da life of William 

Portland, William Bentinck, Earl of, min- 


K Wilham, wi arshal 
ty of Ryswick, 47, his 
em to Paris, 51, 52, takes part in the 
conclusion of the “ First Partition Treaty,” 
52, 58, im by the commons, for 

negotiation of the partition treaty, 62, 72, 
the charge %., 
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Portland, ig of, att first ue oe 
treas n the ocoali cabine’ - 
659 prt fos to fo: 


rm a union between, and 
Pitt, 66], 662, suoceeds Lord ville as 
premier, iv 238, 233 


Portocarrero, Cardinal, iti 66 

Portamouth, assassination of Duke of Buck- 
ingham at, fi 401 402, attempt to destroy 
dockyard at, iu 558, 659 

Portsmouth, Duchess of, mistressof Charles 
ir, i 680, 681, 684, 685, 701, note, 718, 719, 


Portugal, expedition from England to place 
Don Antonio on throne of f 188, negoti- 
ation of peace between, and Cromwell, 
the pro rv executes a brother of the 
Portuguese ambassador, 583, invasion of by 
the French and Spaniards, ili 103, threat 
ened rupture between, and Spain, 508, 229, 
unsuccessful invasion of, by Spain, 431, 432, 
434, invaded by French army, ty be- 
tween, and Franoe, iv 126, again invaded 
by the French, flight of the royal family, 
248, Junot’s cam in, against the Bri- 
tish, 253 256, We n’s cam in, 
263, 204 274 576, revolutions in, ultimate 
triumph of the constitutionalists under the 
countenance of Britain , British expedition 
to the Tagus, 371, 377 379, fresh revolution 
in, triumph of the absolute party and en- 
thronement of Dom Miguel, position as- 
sumed by Haugland with respect to 411, 413, 
triumph of Dom Pedros party in, re-cs- 
tablishment of his daughter as sovereign, 
507, 508, 522, renewed distw: bances in, 539, 
540, treaties between, and Britawn, for 
abolition of slave trade, 561 

Portus Itius, or Witsand, i 19, 21 

Port-office establishment of the ii 622, im- 
provements in management of, 764, im- 
provements effocted by Mr Palmer, iv 147, 
carelessness formerly shown in the man 
haere of, 156, the penny postage intro- 


¢ 
Potato disease, the, iv 598, 599, dreadful 
famine thereby occasioned in Ireland 609 
oe Prince, Russian general, in 760, 
Pottinger, Major iv 573 580 
Pottinger, Sir Henry, iv 584 
Pound, Mr, cruel prosecution of, 11 302 303 
Powel, Colonel iv 207 
Powis, Lady, 1 701 
Pownall, Governor, his speeches in 
ment on ie American colonics, i 


479, 
Powys, Mr 3 656 
Ee pe ene commander, 11 549- 


arlia 
464, 


Premunire, statute of, 1 498, and note 

Praga See Waraau 

Pragmatic Sanction, the iii 216 

Prague, capture of, hil 249 

Prance his evidence regarding murder of 
al Edmondbury Godfrey, i: 696, and note, 


Prasutagus, King, husband of Boadices i 32 

Pratt, Lord Chief-justice, liberates Wilkes, 
ui 438, decides general warrants to he 
illegal, 441, popularity of, 442 is created 
Lord Camden, 446, conduct of, in parlia 
ment, 473 474 477, 485, 590 

Preaching, directions for, issued in 1$th cen- 


tury, i 672 
Pre-Raphaelite school of painting, its pecu- 
harities, iv 831 
Presburg, treaty of, iv 218, 219 
Presbyterians, the, enmity of James I to, 
{i 298, 299, and note, their strict observance 
of the Sabbath, 341, persecutions of the 
Insh, by Strafford, , their opposition 
to Charles I's arbitrary measures, 
draw up the National Covenant, 447 (see 
Covenantera) , are Wo! in contest with 
Independents, 538 540, Charles I hesitates 
between joining the, and the meee ronal 
551, 552, Charles temporizes with the, a 
Newcastle 557, ascendency of, in House 
of Commons, vote the disbanding of the 
army, dem of the latter for arrears of 
pay. victory of the Independents over, 559- 
, @ defence of their conduct, 563, note; 
vote carried by, in parliament for arenewal 
of negotiations with the king, treaty of 
Newport, refuse to take into consideration 
the remonstrance from the » are for- 
parliament by Colonel 


minster rin & Confesai 
drawn up by. the Sosarge Pi 7 e 

tians and Independents, 615-618 (see also 
Presbytery) favour at first shown to, by 
Charles II after his restoration, 649, 650; 
their contest with the » sw 
riority maintained by the latter party, eho. 


654, are deprived o nence 
in ection of 9000 of 
in Sootland, 61-653, al M ons of 


661-663 
in Booliand, fh, ingurrodton of, fn Boor 
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"ind iors 676;  tyranntes ofS and Lauder- 
Seasen tes a conta Na 
pM sie Oo 
TOL; i apreed of their prin : land 
of 17th century, 747, Ui inef- 
Sorel iter dove the Restoration to effect 
@ compromise veer Eplacops 
Mans ; conference of, with Chasis I.; the 
“Healing Declaration ;” the Savoy con- 
ference and its results: ulring a 
peral subscription to peck of Common 
Prayer 3 ejection of the, som their livings 
in the church, 752-757; cruel persecutions 
of, in Scotian 757-760: triumph of thelr 
ohnreh at the olution, 760; trium 
the Scotch, at the Revolution, iii. 
sash en 
of at the Revolution 
SMory in Scotland, 362-864. (Sec 


also Presby abil 
Presbytery, oe oe Reed by pentia: 
hei it'90, 90, 9 tablished 


the B ratin 232, 233; ped irae of 
Jame VI. to supplant itby , 234, 

attempts of James VI. to put down, 
in dentin 339-341: 8 les of, in Scot- 
land with James VI. -806 ; trium hs 
of, over er Epizoo pacy, 614, 618; established 
in Sco at Hevalution, iii, $62-364. (See 
also Presbyterians.) 
Aa Colonel. fii. 527, note. 

t, General, 


Press, Pees rccninl ‘censorship of the, instituted 
by Laud, Ser ern 
v 


Preass-gan. 

Preston, eters a nd Ce aoe a by the 
rebels in 1715, tii, 175, 1 

Preston, Captain, fii, #53.°° 

Prestonpans, battle of, iii. 281-284. 

Pete, the old. See James Franots Ed- 
war 

Pretender, the young. are Charles Edward. 

Prevost, General, fii. 607, 608. 

Prevost, Sir George, iv. 994: his misman 
ment in American war, 928-331 - inva 4 
New York; Asbesttyy displayed by, at 
Lake Champlain, 333-335. 

ce, Dr., bia scheme for extinction of na- 
tional debt, ‘ith 668, 671, and note; his pane- 
gris ce on hae revolution, 

Pride, Colonel nig Purge " rot the House of 
Commons, “iL. 87 570 

Ereetley, ne Joseph, his political and reli- 
gous zea) r excitement against, in 

irmingham: is house and library burned 
by the mob; roi ‘ees the authorities 
with the eins i, 8 hang his son Wil- 
liam made a izen, iv. 6, 7; el 
deputy for ie ent of Orne to French 
convention, 3]; aiptnl of, iii. 824. 
ponce™ Athe bey. 
ceowe wn, position of oe ritish army at, 

Banas Captain, ili. 556. 

Prior, Matthew, accompanies Lord Portland 
in embassy to Paris, fil. 51; sent as ambas- 
sador to France; is arrested on his return, 
139, 140; accompanies Bolingbroke in em- 

to Paris, and is left there to complete 
negotiations, 148, 149; arrest and imprison- 
AT eae of, 168, 169; his life and poetry, 415, 


Procida, capture at iv. 269 
Proclamations, al, effect of ev ven to, 
statute of ry VI ; com- 
? niet “a epic ipl fel Susu 


Procter, Colonel, British commander in Ame- 
rica, iv. 329-331. 
hacia row off 9S, car ‘e a 462, 
Prome iw oO ‘4 capture 0 
Protestanta, jected with Catho- 


Aba ald i. 789, 795, 796, 805, 
nee 6, oe 825, 836, 
Scotland, in ames V., 831; 


persecution of, in 
cutions of the, faba of Mary, it Be-e7; 
numbers of, who different 
countries of Europe, 67, note; Nctoleane 
Tench: aetec ae 92-94: wars of the 
bya the the Gntholics; fr ue 
their s 
i de and bet, a Jaron 
detent of Ly Piticccrotiny 


deat teu ae bay ee 53; ; misesacre of 
on Coals Bartholo now : my 


16 Henry LiL, reise. title title of, Brst 

diet of '907;’ the cdi given ot 
mP stion sk he aces rye meg es 
230; comparative indifference of English, 


and sen: 
Kingham to Ho. 


INDEX. 


ele 04 of the French in Ro- 


army, 400, pra their 

pega lost by its capture, 403: aban- 
doned to their fate by Charles? ais; Gus- 
thecham: of their ir cause, 


in Sk aah: soresoution 
gacre © pe: on 
of the, in I ireland, reign of James II., 
735; cause of the pag eoleeal non-success 
of their sear rey’ Merce tp as com: 

with those of the i iv. 434, 
Provence, or Arles. 

Pr ee against, t vea80, 670. 


Prudhomm weg iji. 848, 849. 

Prussia, tion of territo to, by dismem- 
berment of Poland, iii. es 501; _— ac- 
cession of Polish territo ed by, iv. 
4, £0, 50; permite a 3) aenat Austra 

the n 8 to assist Aus 
217; sue 2 fcbweats ae France; ale 
parte marches it: gg irda cant paign 
ip ae and : concludes treaty wi 
iance entered into by, with 
fee Fall, Britain, and Austria, against 


Bonaparte, 301-304; war with Denmark in 
relation to Schleswig and Holstein, 623. 
Prynne, William, trial of, and barbarous 
raarttar? on, in Star Chamber; portrait of, 
fi. 418-421; additional barbarity inflicted 
430-432, pensation 


pares the evidence against 0 Bal; 
Pastacmasa gt a Seoneen Richard 
Cromwell, 
pues Me ‘deteané i 
are 4 Hag Bishop of ‘palas i. 293, 


ism, in last century, iv. 154, 155. 
pit, the lish, in half of 17th oen- 
tury, ii. 647; from the Restoration to the 


ey te 796-800. 
William. See Bath, 


Punch’s Theatre, ‘tii, 402. 

Punjab, disturbances in the; Sikh insurrec- 
tion repressed; annexed to British Ind 
iv. 631-634; threatened revolt in, repres: 

8 the activity of Mr. Montgomery and 
Jobn Lawrence, 751, 752. 

Perbone Viscount, John age elder 
brother of Duke of B uckingham, marriod 
tae ge poh of Sir Edward Coke, 1i. 342 -344, 

Purbeck, Lady, as hter of Sir Edward 
Coke; married ckingham’s ee 

ii, 349-344; h gh te conduct, 344, and 


Purceil, Henry, celebrated composer, ii. 788. 
Purchas, George, iii. 132. 
Puritans, the, on uciples ; tion 
of, in reign of beth, ii. 146, 147, 994 
297, their ee ga from James i, 293; 
his-dislike 298, 299; his conference with, 
and the bishops at Hampton Court, 299, 
300; grr of, by i ee 'Ban- 
croft, 300; and Cecil, 301; their strict 
observance of the Sabbath, 341, 342; their 
alarm at James’ lenity to the Catholics, 
361; strength given to their cause by the 
arbit Droceedings of the high-church 
* the common accounts as to their 
vr etition and enthusiasm contradicted, 
» note; pce geen of, fo Borth America, 
to escape the tyranny of ud, 417, 426; 
seine toe waa Aen 
ugh the tyranny o ord, 436; cor- 
lence vf the Scotch Covenanters 
wit, 1, 456, and note, 468: zeal of their 


po an epee Straffo 483; general 
istory of the, from their first to 
the period of the Commonwealth; oO 


Beir ultimate of, and sufferings end : 
in the state, 

rae vence on the eal 
pase England, pepe staidness of their 
attire; engravings of costumes of, 680, 631; 
their howe te of te rts, 635 635; the ir 


ot Gonocntartige raion, Us ta er pro: 
gress of thet from the accession 
the Restoration, 747, 748; 

church at Restorati 


ms of, by 


tendencies, iv. 776- 118." 


RALEIGH 
American commander, ii!, 
ee Bt 579, 


Pym, Tie celebrate d Puritan member of 
parliamen t, li. 405, 464; carries up Straf- 
ord’s im nt to the Tord, 477; 

against 


of, 
Pyramids, battle of a iv. 106. 
Pyrenees, battles of the; the French troops 
driven across into France, iv. 299, 300. 


Q. 


Quadruple Alliance, the, li. 192. 
Quakers, or Friends, history of, ii. 749-751; 
are of the, by the New nd 
Purita , 762; bill for the relief of, re- 
j ii, 999; resent first petition for 
aboli a of the Maier s 
ualification Act, the, iii. 136. 
uarter-ataff, game of, & co 691. 
morter Review, _the, tv 
tbri ri "tf, 93. 
tford. Praag ce 
uatre Bras, —_ a Bt ye oe British 
successf 


attempts of the 
Aiewioasia upon, 532-534; view of; aketch 
map of, and neighbourhood, ; ‘view Mg 
Oape Diamond and part of, 353; view of, 
from the citadel, 533. 


Queen's Colleges, eatablighment of, in Ire- 
jad OE tion to, on religious grounds, 
v 


Qutenaborry, De Duke a of, revelations of Fraser 
of Lova 90; announces to Scottish 
par. liament ite intention of effecting a 
union between the kingdoms, fi 110; oe 

pointed of state for Scotian 
Quentin, S8t., battle of, ti, 69. 
— General, murdered by Madrid mob, 
uilberon Bay, eng: er of, fii. 350, 352. 
uimperlé, battle of, 1 462. 
incy, Mr. Josiah, ‘ii. 545, 546, 
uintain, @ pole and shield for training tho 
Norman youth to fight on horseback, i. 


365. 
uintin’s ved skirmish at, ili. 599, 
uoit. See Dolmen. 


R. 


Raclawice, battle of, iv. 73. 
Radoot, engagement at, 1. 490. 
Radulf, Earl of Hereford, 4. 125. 
Raeburn, Sir Henry, distinguished painter, 
v, 
Schools, establishment of, iv. 810. 

Hee Lord, ‘Britiah commander-in-chlet 
in Russian war, iv. 602; por 

by, at battle o Balaklava: 

ty Billesneee’ 6 eu- 


order issued 
710; his death, 727; Lord 
logium of, 745. 
Castle, sojourn of Charles I. at, 
ter battle of Naseby; view of, ii. 
547; na morta parfiame mt, 557. 


Mahratta chief, his relations with 
_, the the Fnglish, iii, 729 ith 733, See India. 
pg Maas e, ti. 1 161. 
tion of, iv. 590; 


Ralleay act for 
origin s and regres 6 in United King- 


Rael ma ‘Sir Walter, orm nm 
Ree at apt hil en fi RETves in in the 


detained @ for high & 
Prince Henry’s admiration for, 
imprisonment of thirteen years 


ae 


RALEIGH 
Tower: his ee a by James for his 


from the jedyhen opposition of the} 
bassador 


e king; * 
gg vel ame a 


his fruitless ie disastrous tion ; 


. INDEA. 


Reform, Parliam 
rupt practions at electo penperpceal aaah iv. 387, 388; 
motion on, re 
history of agitation for, in 
i in the 


» termina’ 
form Rill, 481-501 (see 
Mr. Hume's motion for, 635; further 
discussions on, 654, 655, 658; bills bills for fur- 
wer promoting, introduced ‘by Lord John 


Wiliam IV.); 


vengeance demanded by § ; is Reformation, 6 first symptoms of, in England 
arreated on landing at mouth: is pre- in reign of H oa i, 357, ; progress 
sence’ from eagca by the treachery of of, under W 498- 
8 ; his examination before a com- 503; santa of Henry VII, and olsey 
mittee of the privy council; endeavours to a su press, 7 on as to the causes 


entrap him by means of a spy, 350, 351; 


debate sagh ben te veo r metho of commit- 
‘old; is brought before 
ii Gout ore "s eae and ordered to 


execution under the former sentence, Erty 
362; his last moments and death, 352, 
a Hi istory of the World, 647; poral ot rh 


eater i Captain Walter, eldest son of Sir 


Raleigh, Lads ineffectually intercedes with 
Semmes for the retention of her husband's 


da, il. 346. 
Raleigh Tavern, the, Virginia, view of, iii 


Rolph le Flambard. See Flambard. 
Ramillies bere of, iii 107, 108, 
Roo are amnarain, J Hindoo governor of Patna, ili. 


Ramn ba oF atile of, iv, 632, 
arinaye Allan, his poetry, iii. 417, 418. : 


Ramaay, if. 

Ramagy, Allan, the Bainter, iv. 165. 

Renulsc r Rama, i. 306, and note. 

"Hee Randolph, 

Earl of Moray, surprises castle of 
Edinburgh, i. 441; his prowess at the battle 
of Bannockburn, 442, 443 ; his invasions of 
England, 444 453, 455 453; dies, 456. 

Nandolph, or Randall, Thomas, il. 84; his 
interview with Mees his intrigues 
in Scotland, 1 105, and notes; letter 
from, and Earl of Bedford, ving an ac- 
count of Rizzio’s murder, 109, and note; 
mterposce ineffectually on behalf of Regont 

orton 

Ranelagh, place of entertainment, iii. 400, 


sins) Si occupied by the British; conflicts 
the Burmese at; view of approach to 
. 380, 381; vigorous defence 


nul. 
ewe i. 182. 
‘or Ban f, Bishop of Durham, i. 236, 


Rascal, Saiateye meaning of the term, i. 
nee and note. 
Rastadt, conferences ere iii, 154. 
Ratcliff, Sir Richard, i 
tes hur, capture of, iv. O68. 
Sai island of, Bruce takes refuge in, i. 


Ravuillac, Francis, stabs Henry IV., ii. 324. 

Raven ur, Duke of Herefo lands at, i. 
ward ai lands at, 631, and note. 

Rawdon, Lord, 622; defeats Greene at 

Hobkirk’s Hin, ne3, 633; his operations in 

Carolina after surrender at Yorktown, 637, 


638. 
Raymond, Duke br Antioch, i. 249. 
Raymond, King of Aragon vi. 
Raymond de ae Giles eavidam of Toulouse 
ed by Henry I Il. f from, 1, 254; warns 
Honry it of his son's conspiracy ‘against 


Raymond de la Guerre, i. 565. 
Reading Abbey, i. 239," and ote. 

Rebeccaites, their outrages in Wales, iv. 587. 
gig aecar glans ce a vice-admiral of the 


, 185. 
Redan th she Bet Seber 1, unsuccessful attacks 


on, iv. 794-796 

Rodesdale, Lov Ped motion for the revival 
of convocation, iv. 775, 

areca Pacha, Turkish minister, iv, 682, 


ert of East Anglia, i. 74, 151. 
cod, Me reas oe AE tbs 
th, Prince of gevih Wales, i. 


rata cm King of South Wales, i. 


Reform, Parliamen 
Lord rd Guat, it 


ili. 448, 47 475; ere | Rs 
reaolutions in re * socie 


organized 
for sa ae ry note; of 
pe h én: Pitt's ‘last measure 
for, 66 Y, Wilberforce’s bill, 672: 
poeta Rei of Mie Friends of the People 
for the promatin of; ion on, in 
Epa ie os , 862; "¥ox's motion "for, 
a, iv. 95 discussions on; Lord Al- 
bill bill carzried f ‘or prevention of cor- 


produced stg in ran of Henry 
vi, ai: Laog j Perwecutl on of adherents 


in re ef James V., 830, 
ats of Edw 
Vi, i. 12-17; Mock inee of 2e, prosoribed 
in first parliament re convocation after 
small pe accenene.4 he 50; comparatively 
the, in country 
districts uring pepe Lele VI., 59, 
note; p of the, in d, d 
ney of Mary saey of «Gee a0; ithe ae 
es 0 
liament, ae et history cae ys one 
diately anterior to, oo awe enry vor 
he original cause of, in land, 
gress of, during his re 08-217 aoe 
bet pony of the, establish ngland in 


Noy 219" raeeettion 
Of edhecente of, under Mary, $19, 220; final 
establishment of, under lizabeth, 220 - 
227; history of, in Scotland, 227-235; re- 
marks on history of, in England, 235, note: 
M. Guizot t's remarks on the, in 

405, note ; view of the Scottish, ; of 


the Engli ea 607, 619, 620. (See also 
nly 

Refo ee Sepreane Peoria early 
Scottish, 673. “(dee ‘ormatio 

Reforms, troduced by Gavard 144. 
405, and note, 408 

Regan. See Lear. 


Reenter e oer Li. riba to 
Bebearaa, Sere, th See Mi 
R e, & ‘Jacobite eee iii. 49, 


Reichenbach, congress of, iii. 795. 
Fe, oath sworn by the Danes on the, i. 
; Harold 1d’s oath on 128; reverence 
& ‘the Anglo-Saxons for, ib., note, 
Reliet ra formation of. the, in Scot- 


Religion, condition of, among the Pagan Sax- 
ons, i. 148, 149 history of, from thes Saxon 
invasion to the Norman con i pe 149-159, 
and notes; history of, from the conqu vest to 
the death of John, 350-363 ; from 1216 to 
1399, 495 503; history of, in 15th cent ma 
658-672 ; in Scotland di cos same peri 
672-674; history of, fro e accession of 
VII. to the death of Elizabeth, il 


from the death o: 
the Restoration, 599-620; fro: fram the teatore 
tion to the Revolution, 747-763: from Ro- 
volution to death of George IL., fii. ae. 
374; from 1760 to 1802, iv. 197-141: fro 
1808 to 1830, 413-435; from 1830 to the pre- 

pens alba ‘celebrated, resented by 

Long Parliament to Charles L., ii. 493, and 

hter of Louis XITI., i. 777, 778. 


notes, ~495. 
Renée, da 

Rennie, Jo distinguished engineer, iv. 
Renout Meschines, first Earl of Cumberland, 
ne , John, burned at Perth as a heretic, 


Restalrig, the the a of the Congregation de- 
eated at, ii. hie 
Restoration, acy of the, il. 749; social 
site between, and the Re- 
ralution, 764, 7 
tinues of the noes oe i. 375. 
Reval blockade of, iii. 217. 
Review, Edin ag ita comments on the 
war with Bonaparte, iv. 
Reviews, advance made in ais department 
of literature from commencement of pre- 
sent century, iv. 469-471. 
Revolution of 1689, dissatisfaction of the ene 
lish clergy with, iii. 368 360; political 
reanita of, 374, 375. 
Revoueen See Louis XVI. and 


Ti. 
Reyacldn, De. a cieeneuised Puritan divine, 
Roya aye The betrays schemes of Irish 


Reyn dis ed ter; 
t a iv. Settetrs ne 
alle, or awl, ie. Cont iif, 561. 


the French Protes- 
te, i. Me; estged Jby the French Probes 


Syuy 
RICHARD 


Rheims, besieged Edward III., i 
Charlee VII. pee et, 604. iu 
Rhine, Confederation of the, formed, with 


Bonaparte as pro protector, iv. 
gil rpg panes "ob bit, 
onary 
ore tmmacoossfal attack on, by th tno Aimer: 


Rhodes, ode niga ot,” See wad at lore. 


noe, 4 408 408 ; castle 


to ep: revenues, 773, 774. 
Rich, a, soliltar-general at trial of Sir Thomas 


i. 797. 

Rich, B Bir N. ie a of parliament in reign 
of Charles I., 

Richard Cosur ‘de Lion, ge ahaa with Aqui- 
taine, and afflanced ughter of eb ng 
king,’ i. 262, aT loins vroral peg 

father, 277, 970, #3 ; at len, 

fre war ar his brothers He 
ey, 282 oins the 
rebellion against his father, seme pita 
mae between, and Henry at La La Ferté- 
his violent conduct, on the oo- 
casion, ag; agreement concluded between. 

and his father, tb.; attends his father’s 

funeral at Fontevraud, 288, 289; ascends 

the throne, 291, 292; out: 

on the Jews at his coronation, and after- 

wards at York, 292, 293, and note; his 
tions for joining ‘the crusades, ; 

294; his journey from England to Messina 

294-297, and notes; his peel Sh Tan- 

cred, King of Biofly, his sojourn 

at, and departure from + te his threat- 

ened quarrel with the to Ra France, 300 

301, and note; STE to Reggio sot his 

rom 


bride Herengatia, 30 bis vo 
Measina to Acre, and arpa on the way, 
302, 303; renews quarrel with French king 
before Acre, 304; his peieey at the siege 
of that city, ¢b.; ‘espouses the cause of Guy 
of rent db. 5; Philip’ 8 oath to, 305; 
his tion in massacre of the Sara- 
cen ents, 8, 40.; pt Saladin at Azotus, 
ib.; takes atta, 506 liged to retreatto As- - 
calon, the fort sstlaelaitcnie rebuilds, 
db., 307; advances to Acre, and endeavours 
to ‘pacity Conrad of Montferrat, 307 ; his 
correspondence with Saladin, ib 308; trou- 
fra and a, 908 ra sustained. ‘by, Sag the 
Hol ly apts relieves Jaffa, and gains 
grest : concludes truce with 
a geen prorat to return home, {b.; 
Saveatures of, on his vo yage fr from Pales- 
tine, ¢b., 310; his journey t et Germany, 
and capture by the Duke of Austria, 31 
his c ds sferred by the latter to the 
Emperor Henry, ¢b., 311; occurrences in 
zane nd during his absence, 311-315; re- 
on of the tidin, bet his confinement, 
SB: 5 DUO TRNCY of spirits, 316; his a 
ce and goduant efence before t: 
mperial diet, ib.; his ransom and Se 
4b., PaiT : arrives in England, 317; his war 
with Philip of Franoe, and forgiveness of 
his brother John, %., 318; ful ¥ part of 
his ss gh Nariel with Leo War re- 
newed between, and Philip, a "i Kati 
of ne ag dona of the Bisho vais, 
is repeated truces an oars npr the 
eh , 4b.; his death before the Castle 
- ene ad igoove of his effigy and 
ib., note; his 
 4b.s rer coe with’ the 


as heir-appare: aye to 
the crown on the death of sh ather, the 
ie ieaibecnse rtrait of, ‘al; "hi iy at Wort 
ns 0 pop 
iia teint eric 
revolta of the peasan aye e 
CYacy ; lion of Wat er; Richard 
takes Lethe in the Tower; encounter 
with Tyler, and presence of mind in appeas- 
ing the mob, 87; marries Anne of 
Bohemia, 487 ; his injudicious profusion to 
his favourites, and unwo: character, 
488, and note; his contests with the Duke 
of Gloucester and parliament, 489, : 
anew asserts his ee H 
ou r party, and o 
macy in parliament, 490-492; q 


: 


renders to Earl of Northum j 
., 494; his in with Bolingbroke, 
494; ia conveyed to where he re- 


900 


Richard IT ,— 
ment, 1 494, advice of the lords asked as to 
disposal of, 537, removed from the Tower, 
ab , insurrection in his favour su 
, murdered at Pontefract e, db, 
539, sympathy of the people of Bordeaux 
with, 539, reports circulated of his be: 
still in Hfe 541, 545, his remains remov 
Westminster Abbey by Henry V , 553 
Richard ITI , brother of Edward I'V , created 
Duke of Gloucester, i 622 marnes Lady 
Anne, widow of Prince Edward of Lan 
caster, his dispute with Duke of Clarence 
as to right to property of Earl Warwick, 
634, his campaign in Scotland, 638, re 
celves intel] ce of bis brother's death, 
and takes oath of fealty to young Edward, 
640, gets possession of his elder nephew, 
641, arrives with him in London, an 
lodges him m the Tower 642, appointed 
protector 7b suddenly causes the arrest 
and execution of Lord Hastings and others 
of his opponents, 643, gets pra of 
his younger nephew, the Duke of York 
4b causes reports to be circulated of his 
brother's legitimacy and that of his chil- 
dren, tb , 644, his severity to Jane Shore 
644, Dr Shaw’s sermon, and the Duke of 
Buckingham’s address to the citizens in his 
favour 7b, receives deputation from the 
citizens, and after some affected hesitation, 
accepts of the crown, 645, 18 crowned at 
Weatminster,and makes a progress through 
the kingdom +) causes his nephews to 
be murdered in the Tower, « , Rup 
resses imsurrection on behalf of Earl of 
ichmond, 647, holds a parliament, +b, 
648 his project of marrying his nicce, the 
Princess Elizabeth, to his son, frustrated 
by the death of the latter, 648 afterwards 
proposes to marry her himself, but 18 di 
verted from his scheme <b, 649, tries to 
seize the Earl of Richmond, 649, issues a 
proclamation against him, and collects an 
army at Nottmgham, 21), 650, advances 
south to Leicester, and from thence to 
Bosworth, where he is ongaged by Rich 
mond, defeated, and killed, 650, 651, com 
mon idea as to his personal appearance 
erroneous 651 
Richard, son of William the Conqueror, i 
203 and note 
eo illegitimate son of Duke Robert, 1 


b 
Richard IT, Duke of Normandy, i 106 


109 

Richard, Friar joins part of Charies VII, 
and co-operates with Maid of Orleans i 
594 595 supports the cause of the impostor 
Catherine 597 

Richardson, Lord Chief justice, his speech 
at Prynne’s trial, ii 419, 420, Laud’a vio- 
lent language to, 426 

Richie m, Samuel, distinguished novelist, 
111 

Richardson, Mr, 11i 481, 482 

ear i Mr, his expedition to Africa, 


iv 8 

Richborough Castle, { 151, note 

Richelieu, Cardinal negotiates marriage bo 
tween Hem ivtta Maria and Prince Charles 
of England his stipulations on behalf of 
the Catholics, ii 375, applies to Charles I 
for assistance against the French Protes- 
tants, 379 gives mortal offence to Buck 
ingham, 382 presses the siege of Rochelle, 

401, takes it, 403, forms an alliance 

with Gustavus er GreT 413, arresta the 
elector Charles Louis, 438, hia mtrigues in 
Flanders and Brabant, 414, ment of 
the Scottish Covenanters with, 455, 456, 
drives Marie de'Medici from France, 487 

Richeheu, Duc de, French general, iii 349, 
342 note 347 

Richemont, Arthur, Count of, brother of 
Duke of Brittany, 1 580, 581, 584, his in 
trigues and atrocities at the court of Charles 
VIT, 584, 18 banish 


RICHARD 


; ed, and takes up arms 
inst Charles, 10, his rencontre with 
oan of Arc, 
Richmond Castle, { 189, note, 190 


ichmond, palace of, i 739, note 
Richmond, Countess of, mother of Henry 
VII, i 740, and note 
Richmond, Duke of, natural son of Henry 
VIII , 1 777, 804 
Richmond, Duchess of, bears evidence 
arena her brother, Earl Surrey, 1 846, 


Richmond, Duke of, his proceed! in par- 

piauent, in 486, 5B, 583 1. ols, 616 oe 
ick burning, ce of, iv 

Ridley, Nicholas, appointed Bishop of Lon- 
don in room of er, 1i 36, supporte 
the ca ise of Lady Jane Grey, 44, arrested, 
BO, {naland martyrdom of, 61, 63, portrait 

Rifle Corps See Volunteer Movement, 

Ring, at the, i 508. 






Robespierre, the y 


INDEX. 


Ring Tower, Waterford, 1 273, note 

Ri us, King of Cornwall, i 71 

Ripon, conference at, between the commis 
sioners from the king and the Covenanters 
ite transference to London, fi 473, an 


note 

Rivers, Earl, brother in law of Edward IV , 
i 640, is arrested and beheaded at the in- 
stance of Duke of Gloucester, 641, 643, his 
literary abilities, 643 

Riviére, the Sire de la, 1 555 

saree iter courted Py pens; wale & 
suitorof Queen Mary, fi Queen Mary s 
friendship for, excites the hatred of Darn- 
ley and the nobles , his murder and attend- 
ant circumstances, 106-110 

Roads, Roman, i 38-40, condition of, in 
Britain in 18th century, fii 406, 407, iv 
147, improvements effected hy Telford and 
Macadam 


on, 445 
Robert, Archbishop of Canterbury, i 119, 
124, 192, note 
Robert, son of William the Conqueror, his 
quarrel with his brothers, and rebellion 
inst his father, saves his hfe in battle, 
his reconcihation and ultimate estran 
ment, i 199-201, duchy of Normand 
queathed to, 206, 18 acknowl e 
of Normandy, and induced to dispute his 
brother William's right to the crown of 
England, 209, 210, insurrections in his 
favour in headed his uncle 
Odo 210-212, is attacked by William’s ad 
herents in Noiamandy 212, his transac 
tions with his brother Henry, +) , 213, con 
cludes a treaty with William, 213, quarrels 
with him 214, ungenerous conductof the 
French king to, 10 , mortgages Norman 
to William, 215, departs for Holy Land, 
216, false 1eport circulated by his brother 
Henry as to his having been chosen King 
of Jerusalem, 219, 221, bis prowess in the 
Holy Land, 221, returns from Palestine 
through Italy, and marries Sibylla, daugh 
ter of the Count of Conversano, tb, 222, 
wastes his time in feasting and pageant 
on his arrival in Normandy, 222, at lengt 
sets out to claim the crown of England, tb , 
concludes a treaty with Henry and returns 
to Normandy, ib , 223 phipkas gr of hos 
tilities between, and Henry 3, 224, de 
foat and capture of, at Tenchebray, 224, 18 
committed to Cardiff Castle for life and 
barharously deprived of his eyesight, +2 , 
225 and notes 
Robert Guiscard, sovereign of Naples, i 202 
Rohert of Artois, 1 462 


Robert Bruce 


Bruce 
Robert IT , th- founder of the Stewart family 
ascends the Scottish throne, i 474, his 
death, 490 


Robert Itf, i | of Scotland, i 490, called 


on bydHenry IV to acknowledge thesupre 
macy of England, 540, dies of a broken 
heart on learning the capture of his son 
James, 548 his amiable but weak charac 
ter, 652, his pretended illegitimacy, 655 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, father of W11 
liam the Conqueror, 1 122, 123 


Robertson Dr _ attack on his house pre- 


vented, ii: 612, leader of the moderate 
party in Church of Scotland, iv 140, his 
istorical works, 175 


Robertson General, his interview with Gene 


André, ii 626 
Maximilien, Pd hg tg for 
Artois, in national assembly, in 787, de 
fends conduct of rioters at Nancy, 807, his 
conduct 1n regard to the petition for aboli- 
tion of royalty, 846, his defence in the as 
sembly of the Jacobin clubs, 852, his ex 
cluding decrees, obtains se of public 
accuser, 853, recommendations as to 
the conduct of the war with Austria, iv 6, 
votes for death of the king, 33 triumph of, 
and his party over the Girondists , reign of 
terror, » Opposition of Hébert to : 
suppresses him and his party, wholesale 
executions, Robespierre’s aversion to 
atheism , fate instituted by him in honour 
of the Supreme Being, contimued massa- 
cres, com tion formed against Robes- 
pele attack on him in the convention, 
e and his confederates arrested, th 
shortly afterwards libera 
fn the Hitel de Ville, decree of outlawry 
ainst them in the conven- 
in the Hotel de 


ral Greene on behalf of 


Robespierre, 


ined, cre 
being executed 65-71, anit ee iu 
, brother of the ter- 
ronst chief, iv 54, 7 


Robin Hoot, festival of, ii 265, denounced 


formers, 4b , 


bc Po note 
me nson, John, pastor of the Brownists, ii 
Robinson, Mr , Hi 469 


Rochester, Robert Carr, Viscount 


ROMANS 


Rochambeau, Count de, commands 
sent to assist the Americans, iii 623, 
ea pabents General, son of the preceding, 
Rochelle, La, stronghold of the French Pro- 
oepedit : Gries href. ‘ t S By noted by 
on for the rehef of, condu 
Buckingham, 392 304, expedition fitted out 
by Charles and Buckingham against, re- 


siege of, pressed elieu the 
Cathohe party, nd 
expedition o: 

frustrated by his assassination, 401, inef- 
fectual expedition of Earl Lindsey, is 
taken by grrr 403, aise of, in 1627 
393, views of the Great Clock Tower and 
the Hétel de Ville, 400 


Roches, Peter des, Bishop of Winchester, i 
387-390 


Rochester, Danes defeated at, 1 89, castle 

of, 211, and note, 335 337 
See 

Somerset 

Rochester, Lord, second son of Lord Claren- 
don, is made governor of Ireland in room 
of Ormond, 717, Lord Greys forfeiture 
conferred on, 73], and note, regarded as the 
leader of the high-church party, 734, 735, 
deprived of his offices, 736, and note, dis- 
like of Wilham III to, ui 77, his over- 
bearing oer » quarrels with Godolphin ; 
resigns the lieutenancy of Ireland, 83, 84 

Rochester, John Wilmot, Earl of, ii 778, 794 

Rochford, Lady, beheaded as an accomplice 
of Catherine Howard, 1 821, 825 

Rochford, Lord, executed as an accomplice 
of Anne Boleyn, i 800 803 

Rockingham, Charles Wentworth, 
of, portrait of, his ministry, iii F 
his distress at Charles Yorke 8 suicide, 475, 
his motion on the state of the nation, 475, 
476, again becomes premier, 643, 644, his 
death, 645 

Roden, Lord, amendment of, negatived for 
inquiry into education at Maynooth Col 
lego, iv 596, reception of Orangemen by, 
18 dismissed from his lieutenancy, 641, 642 

Rodenck See O'Connor 

Rodney, Admural Sir George, {i1 350, bis 
victory off Cape St Vincent, 618, 619, ope 
rations of, 1n West Indies, 639, brillant 
victory of, over Count de Grasse, 646, 647, 
portrait of, 619 

odor: Emperor of Germany, 1i 354 

ioe, ir 


uis 


Thomas, his mission to Delhi, ni 


073 

Roebuck, Dr, ui 518 

Roebuck, Mr John A, opposes renewal of 
the income-tax in 1845, iv 592, portrait of, 
593, defends conduct of government in 
re Greece, 638, his attack on minis 
ters in reference to Cnmean war, 743 

Roederer, M, iv 13 

Roger, Bishop of Sarum, i 232, 234, his 
magnificence and architectural tastes, 238 , 
imprisoned and starved by King Stephen, 
239, his death, ib , 240 

John, first Protestant martyr in reign 
a ay Brita roam { 468 
ra, Samuel, poet, iv 

Rohilcund See Rohiilas 

ae the, expelled from Rohuilcund, iii 

Roland, M , made minister of the interior, 
iv 2, his treacherous conduct to the king, 
7, reinstated as minister by national as 


sembly, 16, his indifference to the mar- 
ree by the mob, 21, 22, commits sui 
C: e, 


Roland, Madame, wife of the foregoing nil 
846, and note, 847, 1v 2, is guillotined, 57 

Rolles, Mr , Ulegal treatment of, ii 404 

Rollo "the Ganger,” i 82, 133, and note 

Roman Roads See Roads 

Roman Wall See Wall, Roman 

Romans, the, little intercourse of, with Bri 
tain previous to Ceesar’s invasion, i 8, in- 
vasions of Britain by, under Julius Cesar, 
17-24, their practice of war, military or 
ganization, weapons, && , as contrasted with 
those of the tone, 24 28, their inva 
sion of Britain in reign of Emperor Clau- 
dius, 29-31, progress of their rule, attack 
and conquer the island of Anglesey, 31, 32, 
revolt of the Britons underBoadicea against 
the, 32, 33, their mili operations in 
Britain under Julius Frontinus and Agri- 
cola, 83-36 (see Ayricola,, history of their 
sway from the reign of the Em r Trajan 

t of Severus, their walls, rampartr, 

and lines of forts, 56-39, and nofes, decuy 
of their power in Britain, 40, under Theo- 
dosius advance against the Picta and Scots, 
41, finally abandon Britain about A p 420, 
43, 44, causes of the fall of their power, 
44, 45, their principles of government in 
Britain, 46, note, establish their religion 
in Britain, 56, 57, temples and other edi- 


ROMANZOFYF 
Romans,— 


floes uated by, i. 57; the introduction of 


Ohristianity a result of their invasion of 
Britain, ib., 58; condition of the piers 
at the period of their invasion, 
of their rule and intercourse on on the Britons, 
Hey 66; their intercourse with the Saxons, 
rape ad Russian a general, iti, ae 8: ; 
ome, pilgrim e Saxons 0 
Ethelwulf and his son Alfred, ib., 94; pil- 
naa of Canute to, 112, 113; early con- 
testac church of, with the Welsh a: Scot- 
tish clergy, 152, 154; weakness of its intlu- 
ence on the Anglo-Saxons, 154, note; ita 
influence in accomplishing the Norman | 
conquest, 192, note; interference of court 


of, with the temporal affairs of nces; 
applicationsof Henry II. and his rebellious 
son to, 278, 279; England reeumed John 


held as a flef one 331 ; first declension 
of power of, = E a boos, endeavours 
of court of, to esta sr its supremacy in 

England, 495-498; schism in church of, oc- 

casioned a yor existenco of rival popes, 

658-660; sac. Bourbon’s army; view 

of bridge ai mand pa e of St. Angelo at, 775; 

final rupture of Henry VIII. wit th, 793 

(see also hora the supremacy of, recog- 
nized by parlia apens n releD i ry, ii, 

its authority hon aeee ina modified 

form in Scotland, pre deer Reformation, 
aah arid bana negotiations of James [, 
to the Spanish marriage, 

361, hapeater entertained at, of a reconcilia- 

tion with England, 366, 367 seoret nego- 

tiations between the court t of Charles J, 

aun 432; ambassador sent to, by James 

. 135: ‘revolutionized b France ; Po 

Pie VI. exiled, iv. 105, 106; bill for ani 

taining atplomnatle relations between Bri- 

tain and, 618; insurrection at, in 1848; flight 
of the pope, 623. (See also Popery and 
Catholics.) 

Romney Marsh, i. 19, note. 

Romney George, iv. 

Ronaldshay, or Ronaldsvoe, Norwegian flect 
anchor in Pw of; aotuler eclipse of the 
sun at, in I 

Ronquillo, Spanish aa baer il. 738. 

Rooke, Sir George, his prowess at battle of 

La Hogue, iii. o8 is obl ed to retreat be- 
in French floet, 25, 26: his ex tion to 
the Baltic, 64, 65; appointed Vv ce aie 
on accession of nne, 83; tion 
against Spain, 85; takes Gibrattas 03, 104; 

rp cea e French fleet off M 

ismissed from tho command, 1 
erait of, 65. 

Rookwood, Ambrose, one of the e conepiretors 
in the Gunpowder Plot, ii. 304 

Roquefeuille, Admiral, 64. 

Rosamond, Fair, history of, i. 290; fabulous 
accounts regarding, (0. 

Roscommon, Wentworth Dillon, Earl of, ii. 


794. 

Rose, Sir rane) his exploits in Central In- 
dia, iv. 7 

Rosebecque, ‘battle of, i 488. 

Ttosen, General, conducts sloge of London- 
derry ; his savage proceedings, iil. 9; his 
campaign against ecaite ii, 12, 

Roses, wars of the, i. rsecu- 
tion of the Talend ie inane ted y, 669; 
English feudalism destroyed in, 675 

Roslin, English defeated af, i. 432. 

Ross, ath of, ep ayry by the Danes, i. 143; 
Mac lord o. 

er the hs oe of, invades the Hebrides, i. 


14 
Ross, Lesley, Bishop of, accompanies Moray 
to France, ji i. 92; appears on behalf of Mary 
a the conferences at York and Westmin- 
ster, 130-134; examined by Elizabeth's 
ministers under threat of torture, 149, 151. 
Ross, the Bishop of, hia answer to the peti- 
tions of Henderson and others, ii. 
er erat} expeditions of, to Polar re- 
ons, { 
Rossbach, battle of, ifi. 347. 
Rosse, rd, telescope constructed by, iv. 817. 
Homan, parliamentary commander, ii. 549, 


Rothes, Earl of, his di ake 9 in Scotch 
liament, ii. Ce Pn takes part with the 
lovenanters, 4 
Rothesay, Soe onal of, ay gallant rips of 
Robe i. 389, 540; his breach o: 
tract to to tna the daughter of El of March, 1 BL 
his uncle Albany, 548, 


starved 
Rothschild, Baron, attempt by, to take his 

seat in House of arpa v. 643, 644. 
Rotten Boroughs, fii. 448, 


5; por- 


cep Louis Fronai, sculptor, i . 413, 
Rouen, castle of, i nement and 
murder of Prinoe Arti, $26; prone” 
siege of town of, V., 56 


after & gallant defence, S71 571; trial 


surrenders after 


: effect Ro vy 


INDEX. 


and execution of Joan of Aro at, 1. 598-600; 
surrender of, by vg of Somerset, 607: 
of, by the Nerrapenns ii. 96. 


Exeter, 1. 
mets Mi. de, envoy tr from ‘isa "XIV. to 


~ Round-ahout Rai,” the, it. 103, and note. 
| Roundheads, a “Aino fastened on the na- 
regia 495, note. 
Rous, Sir Joh 


Rouse, John, ii. ae? is ‘executed as a Rye- 





| house 2 conepraor i. 
| Rousse 


, Housin, adenieal ve 
noe, papers of falhionble entertainment, 
| 


Baar Rotival rout of the French and Scots near, 


| eae General, ili. 


| 
| Charles 


| 
| 


' 


100. 

Rowe, Nicholas, dramatist, fii. 419. 

Rowena, daughter of Hengiat, story of, i. 69. 

Rv es 8 religious sect. See reing, 

nea 

pews Heath, — of, ii. 550. 

poxtare sieges of, , 655. 
iam, English reformer and satirist 
in reign of Henry VIII., fi. 272, 273. 

Royal Society, the, 11i. 408, 409. 

Royal Academy, exhibitions of the, iv, 152. 

Rinlvard, Sir enjamin, member of parlia- 
ment of Charles I., ii. 464, we: 

Rufus, William. See Willia 

Ruggiero, King of Sicily, i. 297, 

Rullecourt, Baron de, iii. 628. 

Rulph. See Radulf. 

Rumbold, conductor of the alleged Rye-house 
Plot, i, 707, 708; takes t in Argyle’s 
expedition to Scotland, 724, 725, and mote. 

Rumbold, Sir George, iv. 214. 

“Rump Parliament,” the, name iven to the 

Parliament after “ Pride’s Purge,” 
ii. 570; its tyrannical enactments, 579; its 
unpopularity ; is summarily expell lied by 

tromwell, 584-586 ; restored, 595; its quar- 
rels with the army, 596; mancouvres of 

Monk with, 596-5 8: is compeliod to 
admit the Presbyterians, 5' 98, 

Rumsey, aoe informer in Rye-house 
Plot, ti. 709, 710, 713, 

Runjeet Sing, the Lion of Lahore, his con- 
quests in Afghanistan ; portrait of, iv. 566, 
BA hostility displayed by, to the British, 


sanyaiede, Magna Charta signed at, i. 334, 


one 


a, 104; | Rupert, Prince, son of the Palatine Fre- 


derick, visits for the first time his uncle 
I.; surveillance exercised over, 
and his brother by Laud, ii, 437, and note; 
the brothers proceed on an expedition 
under Lord Caven for the recovery of 
their inheritance; its unsuccessful resulta; 
bravery of Rupert, 437, 438; takes the 
chief command in the royalist army; his 
rash and violent character, 523, 524; is re- 
pulsed at Worcester, 524, 625; ‘encounters 
the parliamentarians under Essex at Edge- 

hill, 525, and se 526; nearly surprises 


London, 527 tory campaigns in 
the west ; ioleels the liamentarians at 
Chalgrove-fi eld, 528, ; captures Bristol, 


530: advances to raise the siege of York; 
is aignally defeated at Marston Moor, 535, 


and note, 536; takes per in the Oxford 
negotiatio B41, 542 is defeated with 
Charles at i hi Pinte: surrenders 
Bristol to Fairfax; ment bitter 


quarrel with his unde. t BBO | orces an in- 
terview with him at Newark, 551; quits 
England, 557; takes command of the fleet 
along with Monk against the Dutch, 674, 
675; portrait of, 624. 

Ruseell, 1 cma commands arm: y against the 


ii, 28; relieve gees 29. 

Rusell, Wiliam, Lo Lord, apie of 

Chafles I, ii, 688, 698 ee the ex- 

cluaioa: til againat Duke af f York, 701, 702; 
his intercourse with Shaftesbury, 

is accused of participation in the Rye- house 

Plot; cet: and executed, 708-712 ; portrait 


of, 7 
Rival Lady, heroic wife of Lord Russell, 
Russell, J me o eis one of the assas- 


sins of rst eey 
ry TAL ce appointed to the 


Russell, 
command of the atte Se treach- 


erous Ae se eed ry of La 

Ho 93ang of peg ares hi 
: Soe successes in 

Moditeran mbards Calais, oO 


43; is involved’ in air ve ohn Fenwiok’s con- 
feasion, 45; is created Earl of Orford, 46; 
is attacked by the enenehed nt reaigns 
ae mn 68, 1 70 Ta is is eonulied 70, in ape is fe: 
i) at 
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RUTLAND 


| Home oes Trish rebel, iv. 200, 201. 
Lord John, his ere for pariia- 
cba pent eer 1891, eh v. 364; ae 
or re rs) corporation 
wor Pe 396 ; introdaoes mi ministerial rg for 


496; his OHO on the Irish church, 
measures introdnoed under the 
Melbourne administration, 532, 533, 536- 
638, 540, 541; his bill for restoring tran~ 
quillity to Canada, 545, 546; his threat 
against Bishop of Exeter, 546, £47; his 
motion in regard to ch: lands, 549; Addn ae 
plan of national education, 560; 
remier on Phage haps of Sir Robo ne Peel, 
2; his bills for the suspension of the 
corn and navigation la’ biped 611; his 
measure for relief of West Indian on lonies, 
614, 615; his bill for relief of Jewish ced 
bilities again rejected, 630; his bill for 
ernment of Australian colonies: oo: nicl 
of his administration in relation to Greece 
vindicated in commons, 2 letter 
to the Bishop of Durham on the Papal 
aggression; ecclesiastical titles bill_intro- 
duced by, 645, 644; Mr, Locke King’s 
motion for eget ji of the fran 
ed ag igns office, but is 
speed aeaailed, 62 8; causes ore of 
B penried pall Office ; h 
ao anion of parliament in ssa his 
government is defeated on the militis bill 
and resigns, 655, 656; government plan of 
education brought forward by, in 1853, 668, 
669; his reply to Mr. Moore's motion re- 
apecting I sh cpl 672, 673; his erie 
ment on table trusts pill, 6 
his statement respecting marry pat 
Russia, 683, 684; further measures of par- 
liamentary reform introduced by, 742; his 
ianyunder 743; becomes colonial secre- 
under Lord’ Palmerston, 744. 
a, English trade with, established, if. 
a 7h ht rise of, aaa European wer, ili, 
43; n tiations between England and, 
to aid Theresa, 248 ; aciunons of 
territory made by, in reign of Empress 
Catherine, 492, 495-502; wars of Empress 
Catherine’ with Turkey in ovnjunction 
with Austria; war with Sweden, 760-766; 
fresh accession of Polish territory gained 
by, iv. 50; insurrection of the Poles 
against, under Kosciusko ; ita suppression: 
iv. 72-74; treaty concluded between, an 
Great Britain, 78; stance furnished 
Austria by, in cam against France, 
217, 218; expedition o soos to Naples, 
228, 299: campu nof. army of, in alliance 
th Prussia aga net France, 236, 237, 
Mie rupture between, and France, 281; 
alliance between, and Sweden; invasion 
of, by Bonaparte; aid furnished to, by 
Great Britain, 295-297 ; advance of troops 
of, into Germany: alliance between, and 
Prussia; accession of Great Britain and 
Austria’ to the treaty, 301-303; threat- 
ened war between, and Turkey, 368; al- 
liance serpin land, and France on 
behalf of Greece; fleet of, takes part in 
hattle of Navarino, 389-392; invasion of 
Turkey by; siege and capture of Silistria; 
surrender of Adrianople; successes of 
fleet and arniy of, against the Turks, who 
are compell to ing sk sreeey of Ad- 
rianople; cessions by Tur. to; the in- 
dependence of “peed yevos® 408-411 ; 
assists Turkey to goo rere a8 aggressions of Me- 
hemet Ali; tween Turkey and, 
509; oaine g Bs of influence of, in 
the East, provokes British expedition to 
page age 565-571; ee of, in the 
East, 638; approaching r rupture between 
Britain and, g age l between, and 
Turkey in relation to the holy places in 
Paleat. nee r a of ot eo peg ag ate4 the 
Greek Christ: key demanded by; 


Moldavia aia Walla chia occupied 


troops of; the Four Powers v. me Atored 
vour to adjust matters in > bar- 
barous destruction by, of Turk h fleet at 
Sinope; France and d Britain deci eclare war 


inst, 681-688 ; detailed rennin of war 
with Turkey and her allies, from oom. 
menoement of hostilities to ‘treaty of Paris 
in Marci 1856, 689-741 (see Victoria) ; dis- 
British 7 al on conduct 


oft. ct 
nate Ma his defence of Edinburgh 
a6 
Ruthven Castle, view of, fi, 161. 


ppt 1 of, ar] of, afterwards ) Dake ot Fok: 
tits 4s led sh at a Asinoow 563. 
e of York; 


prs ly at t WakeBeld 4 Bridge, i. 619, 
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capa 


Ruyter, de ay De Ruy 
Rye House the, ii 707, otf 
Rye-house ase Plot. the, ii 
aye John, 

m mob, ifi 
Rymer, Thomas the, 
Ryswick, treaty of, 47 


view of, 708 
707-715, 721 
Ouse 
err 
of, 1 533 
9, and notes, 


8. 


Sabbath. See Sunday 

Sabrina. See Serern 

Saco oe Sahar 

Bacassani “a branch of the Sacte, 1 66 


Sacheverell, Dr Henry, impeachment and 
trial of for seditious sermon preached at 
= Paul's, enthusiasm of the 

valk Ag aa m1 oe: promotion of, 136 
Sack Gearge his nena and 
ar ty, of 348, 56, 355 
homas Bee finder 
sacrificed romans of 2B oe Druids, i 54, 55 
Sadler, Sir Ralph, Henry VIII's agent in 
Sootland, 834, my Bey life threatened by the 
inbarph populace 836, 837, countenances 
propo murder of Cardinal Beaton, 841, 
his maxim Lb hard the religious 
es in the state, i 75" amployed by 
izabeth to negotiate with th Lords of 
the Congregation 83 87 ‘declaration 
to the commons safe Wire the queen's 
marriage, 111, sent to York to watch Ear!) 
“A gsr 142, made custodier of Queen 
Benes we Wells ui 397 
3's or Saggy Harbour, iii 564 

Sa armies, Victory of Louis 1X over Henry 

Saintraille, “3, BBs, French comman 
der, 1 582 8b, 590, 593, 594 
kal, or Sace, the, i 

Salabut Jung proclaimed Soubahdar of ete 
Deocan by , in 681, 682, 18 
assist the F Frene , 699, foms’ the a 
and codes them territo around Masul: 
patam, (0 , , murdered by his brother Nizam 

Saladin, corimander ofthe Saracens harasses 
the ers of Acre, i 303, 304, signally 
defeated og Cosur de Lion near 
Azotus, 305, negotiations between, 


and and Richard, , thee minal courtesies, 306- 
captures Jaffa, great victory 

of oT Rie over, near that town, 309, bis 
treaty with Richard, +b 

Saladin, paramour of ‘Queen Eleanor, 1 249, 
and note 

Salamanca sojourn of Sir John Moore at, 
tv 257 259, great victory of Wellington at, 
view of, 286, 287 

Rae General, maintains himself bravely in 


bad, iv 574, 575, defeats Akbar 


Khan, is joined by General Pollock, 578, 


580, effects junction at of f Bufted 
Khak witb the — B core risoners, 
581, portrast of, , killed at Moodkoe. 


Salem, New, Lord North’s bill for removing 
the seat of pronmens to, from Boston, 
iii 808, 509, 

sar a city and celebrated schools of, i 


Salic Law, sue { 233, 457, 458 
Beepary W. am Longespear, Earl of, 1 


Salis mF Earl of, sent by Richard II to 
fenry of Bolingbroke, i 493 
salbury, Earl of, besieges Orleans, i 585, 
Sejisbuzy, Earl of, a partizan of héuse of 
York, 1 gis 61h. 619 
, Karlof See Cecil 
Countess of, mother of 
Cardinal Pole, { . arreated as an accom- 
plice of her son, Cardinal Pole, condemned 
and executed, $14, 
Salm, R: ve of, leader of the Dutch de- 
mocrats, hi 748, 749 
Salomons, Alderman, endeavours to take 
his seat in House of Sone, iv 667 
Salsette, island of, iif 674, 729, 730 
Saltwood Castle, i 664, and note 
San Se Berwick, iii 197, 


taken 
capture the pei view of, 


Banco King of Na 721, 
candy, Pash 738, 738, no ore soley, 
1h6 ul’ painter in water-colours, iv 
seca’ a Caffre 
Sead, Lor, is oton on Carat, ro 
mi, iV fed 
oooh “i oe speech in favour 


INDEX. 


Sandwich, Earl of, is signally repulsed by the 
Duto toh fleet, i 6 673, periation. at Solebay, 


Sandwich, Lord, noted politician and liber- 
tine in last century, ii Ti 392 326, a boon 
companion of Wilkes, Sitios his 
a oman to House of Lords, 438-440, an: 
. further incidents in political history 
of, won 485, 486 519, 522, 605, violence 
of no noters to, 615, attack on, by 


xX, 
Sandys, ‘‘the motion maker,” his accusation 
of Z Robert Walpole, iii 243-246, 1s made 
chancellor of exchequer, 254, attends Whig 
meeting at Fountain Tav ib 
Sanitary regulations, recently introduced in 
towns, iv 810 
Santa Cruz, iat victory of Blake at, ii 592 
Santerre, a brewer, revolutionary leader, ili 
832, encourages the mob 1n their attack on 
the ‘Tuileries, iv 8-10 
Santofia, Spanish us destroyed at iii ah 
Saphadin, brother of Saladin, 1 306, 307, his 
generostty to Coeur de Lion, 309 
panes. ats ba pebeageue of, at — by Rich 
ard Oocaur de Lion, 1 303, are besieged in 
Acre by, and surrender to the crusaders, 
a 304, cruel massacre of, 305 (See Sala- 
on 


Saragossa, taken by Duke of Orleans, in 115, 
giver of 13 siege of, iv 252, 253 
vratoge, Burgoyne encamps on plains of, 
, Surrender of the British army to 
the Americans at, terms of the capitula- 
tion, 577 579, dishonourable infraction of 
the convention of, by congress, 593 595 
fardinia, island of, conquered by Sir John 
Leake, ili 122, seized by Spain, 190, article 
of the quadruple alliance regarding, 192 
conferred on e of Savoy, with title o 
king of, 202, treaty between England and 
kingdom of, 261, on Ly naparte 
on territories of, iv 191, 192, om of, 
restored, 315, accession of, a: British sh and 
French alliance, con’ ant furnished by, 
in Cnmean campaign, 723 
Sarsfield, Jacobite general in Ireland, iii 
14, 15, ‘killed at Landen, 
Saujohee, Hindoo Pinos, ni 679 
Sa A hy ae 


umarez, 
Savannah, siege of, 
Savary, emissary ot ee en iy PH 325 
Savoy, nereped of See Vector 
Baroy, — of the, eo death o of King 
of France in, i 475, gutted by the 
mob 480 , demolished a ‘erat t Tyler's insur 
rection, 485, view and description of, fi 
hie =< note, celebrated cence be 
ween the Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
held at, 754, 755 
eh Aare ge eh td aheretic, f 663, be 
Saxe, French general, fii 263 
barks with the young pretender “ un 
kirk, 264, takes command of in Flan 
b » A66, 268 , gains battle et catenny 
amp in nders an 
Holand, 320, 32 
Saxons, etiam of the Britons by the, 


Gers, 1b 
268 


improbable, 1 19, note, ravage the coasts 
of Gaul and Britar "40-43, summoned 
e assistance of the Britons by Vorti 


their 


pes 45, their aoe ey in Bnitain, 46 
their tribes,’ arms, 


origin, 66, and note, 6 
ships, ‘and warlike c r, 67, 68, obacu 
rity enveloping their early history, 68, 69, 

notes ous accounts of their con- 


of 
n Deira, and 
tb , found kingdom of Mercia, 71, grpost, 
submission of Devon and Cornwall to, 72 ‘ 
uncertainty and confusion attending their 
early history in Britain, 1b , 78, and notes, 
their first [eae ye to Obristis 
Ethelbert, an as Kent, in sixth century, 
73, v4. gic ty of their religious profes 
sions » progress of Christianity among, 74, 
their wars with the Scots, Picta, and elsh, 
a with Lage other under the Heptarchy, 
reduoed into one sovereignt: uy, 


774-79, ring tg Danish inva _ attacks oe Ue 
vi anions, 80, 


thetr almi- 


A re 

the Welsh d 
their 

larity in Kindred ¢ ry the Ds “tes Takes eae 

Charlemagne ys Na 

aad ate their neglect of 

pes oe on testa of, un der Alfred 

vi Danes ane 

oppeniog ts ect ag? Canta. 110, their teat. 

enc ges 111, ut uit ors ite Pogierd 

‘wars, propensity u 
in reign of 


tony and and drunkenness in 
Hardicanw ae ere a et 


England of Edward the 
Confessor, 117,118, their dissatisfaction with 


SCHWARTZEN BERG 


thelatter tter at his ty for the Normans, 
i 119, their prod ned Earl Godwin in 
his rebellion “1x 120, 121, 128, 124, vene- 
ration for relios, 128, no te, i 
daar teaives ‘daring the eng the sngngoment 18 138° 
ve en’ 
139, cntinen of thelr weakness and over- 
throw, tb , note, Baca of territory in Br 
ocoupied supposed. relation- 
= of the Picta to ey note, contests be- 
ive of Rings riand aad the Picta, 
iota, 16, tate in the pari 
ancient myth 
their first oon- 
stanly, ‘ip 151, ite pro- 
» religious contro- 


ogy of Boo re 
version to 
gress among, 1 
versies among, SY a , esta 
preg pti and endowment a or the he Ofristion 
urch aaere 
lay and clerioal, of, of, a “Abele aus te 
les an and n if 
violation ot Chae Aichenent aman ries 
by the Ds nes, 156, influence of the clergy 
among, 158, note, superstitions re- 
by, 10, 4, rag social system and 
Saige. gradati ons of rank among, their 
serfs or slaves, 160-162, and pote their 
ecclesiastical architecture 162-1644, their 


their furniture, cookery, 
quets, 164 167, and notes, their beverages 
and intemperance, 167, their costume and 
ornaments, 168-171, and notes, their habits, 
occupations, and penances, 171, 172, female 
occupations among, 172, t. heir h ideas 
of female chastity, 172, and note, 173, their 
practice of sortilege and trial by ordeal, 173, 
their nomenclature and education, +b 
their funeral rites, 1b , 174, their sports and 
Veep iret 174, 175, condition of learning 
terature re among, 175, 176, attempt to 
Bo sistance to William aghai ta the 
Hee tle of Hastings but afterwards submi 
, conciliatory conduct of Willian 
oH Hy towards, 181, his after conduct and 
roger a followers provokesthemto revolt, 
theiy unsuccessful kara to 
Willen’ in the gen of ee, 6, 
again Boge patie the = peeling at 
eur an alliance with the 
ieee and Scots, and inflict a severe blow 
on the Normans at bea igs w, Spat _ 
geance of lam om genera: 
confiscation of their ze ey ie 
successful resistance Isle of 
2 the Normans, ae and notes Fron 
mspiracy ang. a th the discontented 
ermane and Bretons against W. 
196, 197, ite suppression, 198, English 
principles of liberty founded on their laws, 
note, summoned by William Rufus to 
his assistance inst his brother Robert, 
210, 211, their fusion with the Normans 
effected’ y the marriage of Henry I and 
Maud, a20) 221, their aversion to a female 
sovereign, 233, 0 ‘commencement “ the mt a 
dominance of their language and custo 
in Scotland, 341-343, and note hardens 
inflicted on their clergy by William 
re ueror, 851, reflections . the sliarac: 
ie at the period of the Conquest, 


a, So thes freedom of the peasan 
= their rude style of ecclesiast: 
cal arch itecture contrasted with the Nor 
man, 368-370, their gluttony unfavourably 
contrasted with the moderation of the 
Normans, 377, final extinction of the term 
aan eri of a class, 503 
the, i 
Scandinavia, nations issuing from, i 66 
See Ostorius 


to iat to nav 
Schellenberg, battle of the, “ta OO-97. 
Schevez, W: 16 
Schism Act, the, tin 161, 162 
Schleswig See Denmark 
Actiombere, peg ag eneralof William ITI 
his d, is slain at battle 
of the e, th g, eet) 
Schomberg, Duke of, iii 102 
gree Marshal, comments French 
neat Rochelle, iii 393, 334 
Schoo yeaa eiobrity of the Irish, under the 
Anglo-Baxons, 1 ais. founded by the Nor- 
“mt era, , nature of instruction 
1 en fective state of, through- 
ah tt the ot imited Ki oa ia recent ae, 
v 807, 808, esta f xagged 
reformatory 810, of pein "812, (See 
also Education el suet 


een 

Schulemberg, liede SeeKendal 
Schutz, Baron, il 153, We is 157, 158 
Schuyler, iif 879, 
Sahwertaan berg, Prince, invades France, iv 


abpipgiie 


INDEX. 


, from Revolution to , Scotland,— 


Scien 
death’ of George r fii. 408-410; from 1760 
to 1802, iv. 169, 170; "from 1902 to 1830, 454, 
455 : from 1830 to present day, 813-822. (See 
ect ij Ty wade f, with th yee 
eB, Car of, w @ a 
ians and Greeks of Marseill illes, {. 8. 

, the Ameers of, iv. 566, 567; their hos- 
tility to the British, "869-571: war with the 
Ameers of: conquest of, by Sir Charles 
Hapieri wun annexed to British ndia, 603-605; 


in, 631, 
Scindia, Mahratta chief, defeated by God- 
dard, iii. 734; his rivalry with Holkar, iv. 
202; war between, and the British; Wel- 


lealey’s cam sl gear is defeated at 
Assaye and extensive ceasions of 
par by, to vthe he East India Company, 


Scin reinstated in Gwalior, iv. 767. 

Scone, place of coronation of the Scottish 
1. 349, 420, 423, 434. 

sgt hie SS aroes cue caused Ay ate election to 


Scotia, a an phy ers pei a Treland 146, 
Scotland, ag heeary of ees the ar- 
rival of the Scots, i. . 
latter from Ireland i erry union of, into 
one k om by the "subjt ation of the 
Picts under Kenneth If., and the kingdom 
of Peratolgas, a under Kenneth IIL, 142, 
a note, 1 rst ooourrence of the name 
Bvt i. and settlementa of the 
44; annexation of Cumber- 
lan “itt early Christian mission- 
aries to" 150 ; early controversies between 
church of, and that of Rome, 154; inva- 
sion of, by Wi the Conqueror, 195; 
abortive metre ae of William the Con- 
r against, inde ependenee of, re- 
algned by William fi Lion, 281, 282 King 
3 expedition into, 336 P * Norman 
ric dpe of, at the period of the 
conquest, 339, 340; invasion of, by W: 
the onqueror, $40; question of sf homaes by by 
crpetiin ot Raber 4b., sr kere 
St ot W on of Ro of Norman agains 
ufus, ib.; effect of the 
of Wan Canmore on social con- 


accession of Alexander IT. 
St party ot of the Kapha of, in = Bi of 
345, and note; forced homage 
a oWilliemn the Lion to Henry IT. for, 347: 
8 of ‘Alexander 
turbed state of, 
on the death of the ‘atter, and final ex- 
tinction of the hopes of the nation by re 
death of the Maid of Norway, 415, 4 


claimants for crown of, 417; eged ten 
ence of question of succession to arbi. 
tration of Edward I., proceedings con- 


and 
uent thereon, 417-419: ae edware's de- 
cision in favour of Baliol, and lorious 
reign of the latter over, 419-423 ; ol’s 
surrender of crown of, to Edward, who re- 
duces the country to a temporary subjec- 
tion, 423, 424; re-assertion of Lip ere 
of, we Sir William Wallace, who effects ye 
expulsion - the English, 424-426; re-in- 
yasion of, by Edward, who gains the battle 
of YO and lays the country waste, 
, 427; progress of eventa in, su uent 
to the battle of Falkirk, and ‘renewed in- 
vasions of, by Ed who again p 
and gaining possession of Wallace, puts 
him to d 431-433; renewal of s' gle 
for the independence of, under Ro 
Bruce, an last expedition of Edward L 
against, 13 496. progress of events in, 
pea reign of Edward IL.; his futile at- 
tempts to conquer, 437, aw hiwhs 
noe of, by Ed 
; invasions of, A Edward Bali 
the English ; Baliol driven from, 
ravaged Edvard poe 471, 472; ex- 
poditie tion of Richard II. into, 488; 


social 
and lite 7 in iith and Lath 
centurion, f9P-B64; tn effectual expe dition 























IV. against, 539, state of 
old in, in time of Henry V V., B77; ; cam- 
of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, in, 


ler the 00-0 operation of gee ed See 


cary, 
674; sonial TO; 
sh ot favo ee 
W beck in i genera te kin 
atte 143; po of odden 


after the death of 

enry VITII.’a in- 
es in during theininort of Tae 8 
government of, 

eel at iarasion of, es Ot Hoary 


state of ties in, un tof He 
; ravages or 
the Ae en gliah armies 






pe orenee from the battle of Ancrum to 
the death of Cardinal 


Beaton,1.841-844; war 
renewed with, Somerset, if 
oi jg campaign fn 1 renewal of war 


aed 35; aay ot of Guise between Engl of, 


71; in, on accession 


a in, 186, 187 
ow 8 cause * con- 
fusions in, previous and subsequent to tte 
death of Regent Morton, 160, 161; re! 
ous history of condition of the Catholf fo 


church in Lah eg a ote 

ment of tha Fetes fon in, 227-232 - gon- 
stitution of the Boned church of, 232- 
234; endeavours of James VI. to impose 
Episcopacy on, 234, 235; commerce and 
marine of, under the Jameses, 276; do- 
mestic life in, during the same period, 276 
278 ; costumes ee Hee of, Fe 279; 
fal customs of, 279: die 5 Pro- 
gress of education and iiheratare fg previ- 
ous to the Reformation, 279-281; schemes 
of 2 ames I. for effecting a union between, 
and England; mutual aversion of the Scots 
and English to the measure, 313, 314; visit 
of James I. to; his arbitrary attempts to 
force iscopacy on, 338-341; visit of Charles 
rg is interference with the church of, 
Y° t9' commotions in, occasioned by 
Charles i's attempt to enforce the use of 
the English Liturgy, 444-446; subscription 
poet hg ae ronan of, 447; Lan em 
8 of the Marquis of Hamilton as 8 
commissioner in, 448-451; the general as- 


sembly at Glasgow of 1638, 451-455 ; repa- 
rations for war with the king, 4 *- ad- 
vance of the Covenanters to th e Borders, 


458; conference beh epee Ls : 
tion of Berwick, 7 ; p ings Of 
the Earl of Tae Ig ithe Stil commis- 
sioner appointed ig es king, 460; re- 
commencement of ostilities in, by the 
Covenanters, 469; Charles I. again visits; 
his gpa Sat and mancouvres there, 488- 
491; cshe ig eng opened by Charles 
with co council in, previous to commence- 
ment of civil war, a Pr aha negoti- 
ations of Charles his parlia- 
ment with, 532; lies of Montrose 
a 541 547-550 ; ” Cromwell’s cam a 
680, 581; su ppreasion of insurrection 
behalf of Charles II., 588; view of the Re- 
formation in, : ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings of Charles I. in, 614; suppression 
of presbytery in, after the Restoration, 
661-863 ; persecution of the Covenanters in, 
672: insurrection in, terminating in battle 
of Pentland Hills, 676; persecutions of 
Sharp and Lauderdale; attempt of the lat- 
ter to conciliate the Covenanters, Bry eo 
continued ¢ cal sovennene iD 
ing of the Covenan a Bape of 
the Duke of York in, as Seles commis- 
serena insurrection of Ag cee 
arb proceedings of the governmen 
74 7062 erosition against the Rye -house 
conspirators and the Covenanters, 15, 716; 
assembly of rliament of, on acceasion of 
—— I, 7 unsuccessful expedition of 
to, 724°798 : Lphacoaiepin of Popery 
in, by "Venes II, 735; ecclesiastical history 
of, and persecution 0 roe rians i, 
from the Restoration to the olution, 
757 ac — of the Revolution in, fit. 
docs pee in parliament of; 
cette oie and conspiracies; massacre 
26-28, and notes; enthusiasm 
or for the he Darien scheme, 32, 33; indigna- 
tion of, on learning King William's repu- 
diation of the act eh one _ the col- 
ony, disgusts ex n, 
oe eee es thrown in the way 
of the Darien acheme, 50, 51; depute 
and fate of the e mere _- : proceed- 
in Lpenig a nay ok et from 
Sie Eng par- 


liamen Lactrenehse a union hetween, 
and 79, cas Ky Haber Eng- 
land; testation 


popular measure 
on the part of the Scota, 100-8, ® Jacobite 
plots ht ie are tompied, uncil of, 

invasion of, 


abolish 
armament, 


119, note, 190: 
law of, to that of 

scheme for a 124, 195: tened 
dissolution of the union, 15%, 158: the 
Jacobite rebellion of of 3715, ise Ja00- 
bite expedition to, mn, 1 ; in- 
vitation from Sn the yacobites of, F tothe young 
263; act Sek Of £778 roesorive De tron- 
age, 367, $68 ; secession in church af, 968 ; 


Scotland, — 
rebellion of 174 


Scot ule Oy ti for amending sta- 
t ae Vint I. regarding cleri 


Scraf 
Scriptures. ie ne. 
Sorctula, or ping toll touching for, fi, 650; 


908 


BOROPE 


iil. 271-320; Bova of 
established in, at pre law os 
church patronage ; act of 1690 
362-364; violent < opposition a e 
aire laws againas, Catho a 
gr evandes in re ro 

py Stelter Mroaniien 

6 system of patronage; m 

prevalent in the in the church anit Lieber ney 

138-141 ; of, in last century, 181, 
182; disturbances on accession of 
IV. 360; visit of George IV. to, 368, 
state of church of, from 1802 to 1830, 435: 

royal nm granted for inquiring 

into state of church of; fake of ih aoe 


ral aasembly, 
benkin in, 887; 4 ‘ act for a tho re ation of 
n r- 
3 Ba: bi nag of events in a ar of, 
rll 8a ag e present (Seo 
also Scots and Church.) 


parts of Bri 

gist and Horsa, 69; defea: the 

umbrians, 74; supremacy said to have 

Nortumbri aT foe anes» vemainen of 
orthumbria, © 

to the 96; join n Olave against at 


settling in North Britain, a er hiato 
of their ori; settlement in Ivela td 
as news on : Mencia the pots on 2 ne 
nd, great, invasion of Eng 
—, King David, , 236--238; the, of Gallo- 
eir invasions of England after 
the nperds of Bannockburn, 444, 445; in 
sion of, into England in commencement of 
reign of Ed ITTI., 452, 453 ; invad e Eng- 
land under King David, 468 ; incursion o ; 
and the a into England in reign of 
Richard I : invade land; are de- 
rent at ati Moorand Homildon Hill, 
542; capi Teor of England in reign 
of ot Haass i pal lantry of, at the battle 
of Crevant, ype their reverse at Vernueil, 
582; defeat of French and, at Rouvrai, 
assist the Lancastrians, 622; their cam. 
paign in England under Leslie, ti, 469-472 
(see Covenanters): their conference with the 
English commissioners at Ripon, 473; pop- 
ularity in London of their commissioners 
and pee reachers; the charge of ignorance 
and barbarism ‘brought nst the latter 
refuted, 478, and waar 479; their demands 
on the English par liament, 479; recom- 
ae a treaty with Charles; send ‘deputies 
ae Gateiee | afterwards to the meeting 
at Uxbri 541-543; their campaign in 
England under Leslie, ‘548, 549; Charles’ ne- 
gotiations with; ho surrenders himself to 
them at N: ewark, 851-555; abode of Charles I. 
with, in their camp at "Newcastle; he re- 
“fuses to take the Covenant; receive 
ment of their arrears of subsidy from the 
ye aera and deliver up the 
; an apology for the latter 
rn 559, note; a secre on y sachet 
into between, and Charles, 565 da anre io 
take up arms on his behalf, 
England under Duke of Hamilton : a 
driven back by Cromwell into Scotland, 
567, 568 ; send up a protest against the pro- 
ceedings in the king’s trial, 574; espouse 
the cause of Charlies II., and ae ‘de eated 
by Cromwell at Dunbar, 580; are again 
defeated by him at Worcester, Bais heroism 
of the Jacobite, as contrasted with the 
nglish Jacobites in 1715, {ii. 172, note. 
See also Scotland. 


cur- 


Scott, Sir oe enowned as a philoso- 


pher and wizard, 


Scott, Sir Walter, Late of Buccleuch, 1 840. 
Scott, Sir feast 


productions of; 
account of the 


wis 
rbrait of, Pepe 


tute of Haar 
Micerig * 418. 
ag ore Spanish envoy to Paris, iii. 


reei- 


Scotus, John Duna, celebrated philosopher 


and paaage rye §332. ociato ‘ ; 
Orn Te n 0 
‘Charles If. i, 778, 77 : 


) fee J e 


ili. 87, and not 
Chief-justice, 11. 695, 696. 
coer ee clic in selgn of Bichard 
” Arohblah of York, joins insurrec- 
oa of te Prin, | ah Oa; to talon 
er ani 
Scroop, Lord, of 


, 1. 587. 
Scrope, Lord, interviews of, and Sir Franc’s 


Knollys with Queen Mary at Carlisle, ii.127. 
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SOROPE 
Colonel, trial and execution of, ii 


Rouge, edit ene 


Bente bowpial ss As ain 


Sea-kings, a orthmen, i. 68; 
their exoueious, 99, 100, 108. 
Earl iii. 

Beal, ‘Great, introduced by Edward th 
= Osta, fi. a J 


Seaton, Mary, w watoh presented to, by Queen 
of Soot, ti. NTT, note. 
eite Asiverguac.eervant of Queen Mary, 
Be San. See San Sebastian. 
Sebaatopo. allied army march on, after battle 
of the ; history of siege and capture 
of, iv. "05-782: plan all and environs, 706; 
view of d , creek, and town of, 707; 
Mid of, or sane of two-mortar batte ry, 
plan of, showing works 0 egers, 
725; condition of, at conclusion of war, 741. 
Bebert King of , i. 181. 
cession, the, in Church of Scotland, in last 
“canta, iii, 368; in 1843, iv. 783-792. (See 
Chure 
galnreh), Marshall, ili. 265, 266. 
“Secret Council, Lords of the,” name as- 
ane by the cee lords after Mary's 
onment in Lochleven Castle, ii, 124. 
Clergy, the tte disputes with the 
noni i, 158, 157, 158, 
pairs introduction and use of, ii. 627, 
767, ra . 406. 


Sedgemoor, Tae of, ii. 728. 
za Uey, Catherine, mistress of James IL,, ii. 


Seisin, in Scots law, i. 839, note. 

Selden, John, patriotic member of 
ment in reign of Charles I., ii. 398, 403, 404, 
407; his answer to Grotius in to the 
common prope rty of nations in the sea, 437; 
portrait of, is oriental learning, 533, 


« gelf-den ng none the, ii 539, 540. 

Seigovee, the, i. 34. 

Seneffe, battle of, ii. 684. 

Septennial Bill, the, iii. 296, 227. 

Serfs, or slaves, among the ‘Anglo-Saxons, i 
161, and note, 162. 

Berimner, the boar, in Saxon mythology, i. 


Seringapatam, ca apie of Hyder Ali's do- 
minions, iii. 714, 715; siege of, by Corn- 
lis; Tippoo compell to ca itulate, 
867; last ‘Riege and capture o ; death 
of Tippoo; shaded of, Of 114-116. 
Seringham, la of, iii. 683, 685. 
Bert. o Se 0, his conspiracy against Henry 
Sermon mon a specimen of, in 15th century, i 
omilies.) 
Serpent ; ictostoe at the. See Sun. ‘ 
Serpent's Egg. See Anguinum. 
Sarvices, personal, of vassals, firat commuted 
for money by Henry II., i 254, and note. 
a. aay his heroic death in the Birk- 


681. 

Berajee, toner of the Mahratta sovereignty, 
. 675, note 
Seven Years’ War, the. See Grorge IJ. and 
III., and Frederick the Great. 
Severn, the river, Romans defeat Britons 
near, i. 29; line of forta erected by Plau- 
tius on the, 30. 
Severus, the rrngebed i. 37; his expedition 


to Britain, ib.; hens and rebuilds 
wall of ia ay an, 38, 39; dies 
at York, 


ee sale of, fii. 222, 223; view of, iv. 


seymour, Jane, married to Henry VIII. the 
after Anne Holeyn’s execution; por- 
tratt of i, 802, a and note; dies in child- 
gies, BR, ant note ‘Lord, brother of Duke of 
mour, Thomas, 6r O re) 
Aomnarcey: rait of, ti. 18; his ambitious 
and and profligate character 19; ‘marries Cathe- 
rine Parr, Henry VIIL’s ‘widow, 4., 20: 

a oun to = near over the 
young king, apparently reconciled 
to Somerset, 21: ¢ laid by the council 
against: his Hi; charges with the Prizicess 
Elizabeth, 24; is sent to the Tower, con 
demned, and execu , 25; Roeneraeta 
ere oe in regard to his infant 


5 enenier 
Seymour, Witter, husband of ao, Ara- 
a Stuart, ti. 321, 323. (See Stuart.) 
Shaftesbury, Antony Ashley Seater Ear) 
of, @ member of bones’ parliament 
I 586 (Ferd ; & minister of Charles IT, poke 


position, 683-686 ; 

mitted to the beg pie 687 jk ie berated, 68s 

cenit tae Conn : his the ferment 
AALNOLCA, 

ings as leader of the opposition, 697-701 ; 


INDEX. 


Shaftesbury, 
trial it, 708; endeavours 60 
and Rigas ct, 


Rent takes 10 & to flight and land, 
wt , Karl te ay i Lord Ashley; 
he amelioration of the 


evel iv. be ot reform in manage- 
ment of factories effected by; ar of, 


Shah Alum, Emperor. See Shah Zada, 
Shah Jehan, Eu | Hanperor of Tain il 674 


Zadia, the Emperor 
Shah Alum, iil. 699, 700, atl mM. Mitt 


miserable 2 ap y, on 
General a eitaring Delt rir 28 $ por- 
Pag of, fii. ff 0 gna Indta. 
apne iv. ee. 
Bhat Bulan wan oics a fon throne of Oaboo); 
tish @ tion to Afghanistan to r@ 
pan m; is restored to the throne; 
misma; ement of, iv. 566-571; is assas- 
sinated, 5 
Shakespear, bite Richmond, iv. 581 
Shakspeare, Wil celebrated dramatist, 


bust of; house in which he was born; tomb 
of, ii. 640, 641. 
Shanghai, capture of, iv. 584. 
Sharington, ir William, his confession 
against Lord Seymour, ii. 23. 
shane Aroppiahop, betrays his party and 
joins the E jans; is created Arch- 
seep of ae A WS ; his intolerance, fi. 
is relentless severity against the 
Covenanters, 672; takes the field against 
them, 676; is checked in his severities b 
Charles; attempt on his life by Mitchell, 
8s, aly iv contin § niles; is mur- 


Magus Muir, 6 
ae Dr, 
Sharpe, ao ie, chairman of the anti- 


slavery society, iii. 752 754. 
Shaw, Dr., sermon by, on behalf of Richard 
III's retensions, i. sa 
Shaw, Mayor of London, i, 645. 
Shaxton, Bisho sof Salisbury, 4 815, 816. 
Sheepshanks, is bequest of pictures 


® to the British ie iv 832, 833. 


Shunk 
ani queen of Alexander I, 


Sheil, Mr., his agitation ou behalf of the 
Catholic’ claims, iv. 397, 398; his speech on 
the rumoured appointment of Lord Lon- 
donderry as Russian ambassador, 528. 

Shelburne, Lord. See Lansduwne. 

Sheldon, Bishop of London, 1i. 752, 754, 755. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, pee of, iv. 464, 465. 

Shelton, Brigadier, iv 

She ey informer in Rye-house Plot, ii. 


709, 710 
Bhero Mahomed, Prince of Meerpoor, iv. 604, 


Sherfield, Mr., sentonce against, in Star 
Chamber, ii. i 424, and note, 425. 

Sheridan, Rich ard, made secretary to the 
treasury under Duke of Portland, {ii 657; 
his intimacy with Prince of Wales, 744: ut is 
apecches on French revolution, 792, 814; his 
attack on Pitt’s financial report, 821; makes 
motion for repeal of suspension of habeas 
corpus act, iv. 75, his dramatic talents, | 


Sheriff-Hutton, manor house of, i. 708, and | 


note; view of ruins of, 709. 
Shoriffarale, Lye pted ili. ibe oa ve ; 
peo sition o me 0 
ten T i, 439-443: petitions presented 
to mole heen a oe ; debates on, in 


i commons, 


for his his intes ty, iii. 244, 245, and notes, 
Ships, of the 13th century, { 385, notes; con- 
tion of es soipasns in 15th century, 
677; increase of shipping from the Rusto- 
ration to the Revolution, fi. 764. 
Shirley, James, atist, ii, 645. 
ops, London, in 17th century, fi. 632; in 
18th century, ifi. 385, 386. 
Shore, Jane, accused by the paNbe gr) of sor- 


shovel Sir ¢ Gloudesley, fii. 24, 403 inted 
2. Hee fleet, 105; * Pombarts 
Toulon, 115. 


commander of the 
hrewsbury, defeat 4f the Trig at, i, 644; 
sojourn of Charles I. at, li. 524. 
wabury, 1 of. Ta bot. 
Shrews , Karl of, at trial of Duke 
ant Norfolk tt 12 Dt 186, originally Bash, Earl, of, joi 
C Duke, 0: 0) ons 
Prince a mt becomes state 
III, Mie 28, 295 accu. 
againw, 45: his ch 
lord.ctamberiain, 154; 134 
Paris, 1 remier 
on her peiwert bed, 165, 164. 
oe ee 


on of, in reign of 
Henry ¥ VIIL, ia 
erpore, fection of sorta of, iv. 771. 
of Scotland, 


secreta: 
sations of Fon 


i, 


SLAVE-TRADE 


Sibthorp, Ro viear of Brackley, his 
mon sajeiing’ passive obedience, i 328, 


oa Robart of Normandy, 1 32 i, 222 22; 


Sicilies, the Two, ki soe melo aks 
si Sa oos i his second son Ed. 


rand, 1 
Sicily, right to crown of, dl ei between 
ily, rit and eraser Hee any, prod ll te 
Parag ais pe 
of Edward I. in, Be. Anicu, 46 and 
on hia return from "Palestine, 


sityla, da 


ward I. acta asa tidier th ean ee (Bc 
of, 410; to be ¢ by Duke 
of Savoy for Sardinia “ih 1 Bolg be- 
tween Spain and im 
198-202 : eae by ng ce 
expedition from, to Spanish Se to effect 


diversion in favour o vi 18 a iv, 287- 
289, 300, 301; revolt of, in 
Sidmouth, Lord. 
Sidney, Sir Philip, sea Aa at 2 Ant lien, cy att 
ae widow married to Earl of 
ane , Algernon, a member of the’ a, 
Parliament at ita dissolution by Cromw 
his in es with French court, 
oe. his negotiations with doratter rte 
Ruseell, and others, 707; is ar 
participator in Rye-house Plot, 709; “his 
rel and execution, 712-714; portrait of, 


Sierra Leone, religious missions to, iv. 434. 
Bikes Abbé, French revolutionist, ili. 780, 
a coadjutor of Ponanaric. iv. 113, 114. 
Sigebert, King of Bast Anglia, i. 75 
Sigismund, K the Romans, visits Henry 
in Englan i 5o4. 
-boards, London, in 18th century, iti. 


Sikhs, the, invade British India; battles of 
oodkee, Ferozeshah, and Sobraon; their 
watnaiecion, iv. 606-608; portraite of, 007. 
Silesia, seized by Frederick of Prussia o 
death of Emperor Charies VI., iil. 249 : 
struggles of Maria Theresa, to re n, 247, 
; ceded by Maria Theresa to Frederick, 


Silistria, attacks on; surrendered to the 
Russians, iv. 409; successful defence of, by 
the Turks agninst the Ruasians, 96. 

Bilk, manufacture of, first introriuced into 
England in reign of Henry VII, 

Silures, the inhamtante of South’ Wales, i. 
30, 31; subdued by Julius Frontinus, 31, 


Simcoe, Lieutenant-colonel, iii. 634. 
Simnol, Lambert, attempt to raise him to 


| the throne in reign of Henry VIL, 1. 713- 
, Simon, son of Thorn, i. 190. 


Simpson, General, appointed to command of 
Britta army in Crimea on death of Lord 
lan, iv. 727; resigns his office, 731. 
Sinclair, Bishop of Dunkeld, i. 444 
Sinclar, ety st the oe at Solway Moss 


ed by, i. 
Sinking “Fund, established for diminivhing 
the national debt, iii. 224, 230, 381, 382. 
Bion House, fi. 43, and note 
Si Earl of Northumbria, i. 118, 121; as- 
sista ce Malcolm of Scotland in over- 
car a his wonderful strength, 


sik eke t the, or the Bloody Statute, {. 


pen, Mr., member of parliament, noted ! “Six “Acta,” the, in 1819, iv. 357. 


Skating, sport of, in Englani, ii. 780. 
ee ae ir William, Lord-deputy of Irc- 


land, i 

Skelton, ohn, ae poet in reign of 
Ling? After 272. 

Skene, lonel, Hi 373. 

Skippon, commander of the London train- 
bands under the Long Parliament, ii. 503, 
513; his popularity with the Londoners, 
527, ‘and note: is obliged to ie ree —_* 
abst to ‘the ro royalists : 

major-general of the loa 

§39:; wounded at bear er N nsoby, 548 ; 

eae : wanderings of Prince t Nasoby. 45. 


Blaughtertord on the Avon, defeat of Danes 


slate time, first petition for abolition of the, 
: 658; exertionsof Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
and pers fori for its sul preesin; on eae 

the mite 


Seca on 2 a Cerra ta 

America; - ‘opposition of site Pa ra 

merchants; the bill Pesod, 7 52-754: re- 
newed discussions 


ns on, 7. agp inued ex- 
ertions of Wilberforce Abed abolition of, 794; 
ee of the, under the Grenville m: 
try, iv. 297, 238; treaties with Port 
for abolition of, "661: Mr. Hutt’s 
on, 638, 639. (See also Slavery 














SLAVERY 


Slavery, Mr. Buxton’s jane ye for enclat shgper 
of, i West Indi Indies; a 


iy Degen 372: abo 
ees. “h Wont ale St 


Pears victory seal i English at, 


axe Mark, a musician, tried and ~ 
Pomig' ry an accomplice of Anne Boleyn, i. 


800, 
Smerwick, fort of, alleged atrocities of the 
Smit 4 


Smith, Adam, aietitgtisted gyi one 
: mist; endeavours to counteract 
of Franklin, ae ed: portrait of; his writ. 


i 
amit 6 Gotonsh, bi campaign against Hyder 


eanit tt et Bide, serves as volunteer in 
Swedish fleet, iit. 797; takes part in eva- 
cuation of Toulon; portrait of, iv. 54; 
compels Bonaparte to raise siege ‘of Acre, 
112; confirms Tyithout authority treaty of 
Ei-Arish, 123; assists at defence of Gacta, 


229, 

Smith, Mr., Methodist clergyman in De- 
merara, atrocious treatment of, iv. 372. 
Smith, Mr. William, parliamentary dissent- 

ing leader, iv. 422. 

Smith, Sir Harry, defents Sikhs at Aliwal, 
iv. a 8 608 ; ne Po lexity as governor of 
Cape Colon his mismanagement in 
relation to Caffre war, 678-680. 

ae Joseph, founder of the Mormons, iv. 


Seen its condition in the 12th centu 
366 ; proclamation of Elizabeth rega 
the management of the fairs at, il. 244, 
ollett, Tobias, novelist, iii, 420, 421. 

a) atrocities of, in last century, iv. 


Sneyd, Honora, tii. 626, net 
Snider, Christopher, iil 
ro Sir John, a ringubied architect, iv, 


Sobieski, John, his death, fii. 47. 

Sobiesk!, Princess Clementina, wife of the 
pretender, ii. 196, 197; his harsh treat- 
ment of hor, 221. 

Sobraon, battle of, iv. 608. 

Society, ed of, among the ei oe eee 
i, 160-176, and notes; o the bet in England 
from the ‘Conquest to the beginning uf the 
pe century, 363 381; from accession of 

“wife to deposition of Richard IT,, 
BS history of, in 15th century. 674- 
701; in Scotland during same period, 701- 
707; history of English, from the acces- 
sion of Hen Mae to the death of Eliza- 
beth, il. 236-276; of Scottish, during same 
period, 276-281; of Trish, 281-288 ; history 
of, from the accession qf James I. to the 
Restoration, 619-648; from the e Restoration 
to the Revolution, 63-800 ; 
tion to death of George IL, ath 374-422 ; 
from 1760 to 1802, iv. 149-182: from 1802 to 
a from 1830 to the present day, 

Soimonoff, General, his attack on British 
flank at Inkermann, iv. 715, 

Svissons, capture of, and massacre of the in- 
habitants by the ‘Armagnacs, i. 556, 560; 
congress of, ifi. 222. 

Solano, Spanish admiral, ili. 623. 

Solmes, Count, iii. 20, 94, 

Solway Frith, the, supposed by Chalmers 
to have boen dg are of Tacitus, i. 33, 34; 
rampart dra cola ey to the 
mouth of the T" Tyne, 34, 35; and afterwards 
by Hadrian an Severus, "36-39, and notes. 

care Moss, defeat of the Scotis at, i. 832, 
and note 

pomeried tre ‘Thane of Argyle, i. 346, 347. 
Soyners, neoprene s Lord, iii. 24; 
made jon Sieeealioe 46; 8 at the 

request of the king a cansnise on in blank 
for the signing | of the partition treaty with 
rence. : ect ecaine OD of the et 

y in parliament a 
epee ed by th ae aT 70 70: charges 
Hite nie defence, 73, 74; is acquitted, 

ssed from office, is4; statue of, 


gins Duke of, succeeds vue of York 
as commander in France, i. 607; his un- 
or on 613; his alteroation with Duke 
ork, ¢.; j nent Ay har Tower, 614; liber- 
8, $b. 

Projo od, 616; ala of, ronan ater ret 
of Anjou, i. 621, 622; is defeated a ex: 

ham, taken risoner, ~— ls tags 


rect, 6 of, ret’s 
forces at battle of "Towkesbary, aiprsts 
tea barcouly beheaded 


Vou, {V. 


4 
1 
| 
eat 


ce 
i 
tae 
Ha 


P. 


fod Han to London, 
12; Yeas aathorized by. for the reform- 
ing of the church, #0. his Brora to 
the people of Scotland, site is character 
compared with that of his Nrothen 18, 19; 
his proclamution against inclosures, 27; 
popular odium excited against, 32, 33; over- 
throw of me government by the Earl of 
Warwick. 35; is impe 
lords at aed ues to re- 
cover power, 37; tcareated for h treason, 
oe and executed, 37-39; por- 
a) 0 , 6. 
Somerset, Robert Carr, Earl of, his firat in- 
troduction to James I, ii. 316; aro 
vished on, #)., and notes is rare 
Viscount Rochester, 324; popular 
306: hie dingracatal poloned Prine i 
is ful marr oun- 
tess of Essex; is created Karl of Somerset, 
327, 328; is supplanted in the king's affec- 


tions by Geo Villiers; is arrested for 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury ; trial 
and execution of his accomplices, 332-334 ; 


trial of, and his countess, both of whom are 
pardoned by the king, 334-337; soucking 
appeal of Sir Walter Kaleigh to, in reg 


to his lands conforred on, 346, and note; 
portrait of, and his coun : 
Somerset, Frances Howard, Counteas of, is 


married at first to the Earl of Essex; her 

illicit connection with Rochester, Tames 
I.’s favourite; procures the committal of 
Sir Thomas Overbury to the Tower; obtains 
a divorce from her husband, and marries 
Roches who is created Earl of Somer- 
set, ii. 327, 328; is arrested for the murder 
of Sir Thomas dibs fe is sentenced to 
fog ag receives a pardon from the king, 


33 

Somerset, Duke of, father-in-law of Sir W. 
Wyndham, iii. 172. 

Romer House, built by Protector Somerset, 


sta Nae Lord, a partizan of Henry VIII, 


Komena, passage of ey yelward III., i. 464, 
465; by Hen 

Soor, ‘battle of, til, oo 

Sophia, Electreas of Sere er visit to 


iliam III. at Loo, a may her right to 
E te throne liament, 
74, 75; proposal in li baa of een Anne 


to invite over, and her son Prince George, 
to England, 106, 107; her death, 159. 
sone leader of the French ch Protestants, ii, 
379, 392; his interview with Bucking- 
hl at ‘Portsmouth, 401 ; his remonstrance 
with Charles I. sa wil treatmont of the 
Protestant ref 
Soubise, Prince nt 
Soult, M oe eg follows Sir John Moore to 
Coralie 9) ue emepelen te are 
8 cam s, 273, 
Fro. 381" ap a3 recalled from the Penin 
sula, 297 ; sent again to take the pect 
in Spain ; is Mer pepe the ees 
into France defeated by 
General Hil, ot ; his operations in 
south of France cee Wellington ; is de- 
feated at Toulouse, 307-309; portrait of, 273. 
Sound, the, map of, iv. 123. 
South Sea, labours of missionaries in islands 
of, iv. 431, 432. 
South Sea Scheme, the, iii. 205-210; number 
i foal ol es and schemes produced 
he, 380 
Southampton, ne ener bythe Danes, i. 108, 
106; barks at, 557. 
Biron Earl of, formerly Chancellor 
Wriothesley. See Wri ely. 
Bonthamptor. are ch a fri of Karl of 
dcuthaciipeon, oo of, opposes Charies IT.’s 
oo of maintaining a standing army, ii. 


Southerne, dramatic writer, 1if. 419. 
Southey, Robe: of, iv. 461; prose 


of, 456. 
Spafields Riot, iv. 344. 
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SPAIN 
Spain, ite carly trade with the coe 
1.7; of the B . 
Seer eeay 
invasi hn ee 1 ‘ 


frustrates the project of and Bra- 
bant for throwing off its yoke, 44, 415; 
rapid decline of, in 17th century, 67 i nate, 
pros tive division of, by Charies It. and 
s XIV., 680; intrigues of Louis XIV. 
for securing the crown of, to his fam 
after the death of Charles a lin, 48 B an 
note, 62-54; opposition of, to the estab- 
Se ae of the BSoottish colony at Darien, 
the succession to throne of, con- 
aul by Charles IT. to the electoral Rrince 
of Bavaria; fresh intrigues produ 
the death of the latter, 59, 60; intrigues KA 
rival parties in, previous to death of 
Charles IJ.; the succession to, conveyed b 
Charles’ last will to Phili of Anjou, 6 
66; invasion of, by the allies in war of 
succession ; capture of Gibraltar by Rooke, 
102-104; brilliant achievements of Peter- 
borough in, beg ie pirtoted aye ae of 


the war in, 108 s of war of 
4 16 1 pis 1 3135, 136; war 


tatatalned i ¢ England, Austri 
m. n y; at Englan a 
and France, 1 again indignation of the 
He lish against ; popsiae eagerness for, 
declaration of war with; attacks on 

ner American colonies, 335-241, 243, 249- 
261; treaty concluded wi 25 : secret 
pa ore a of Pitt with, 346, and note; 
between, and co against 
Sng nd, 428; Havannah and Manilla 
wrested from trous war 
between, and Portugal, 43, ‘431, 432; nocedes 
to treaty of Fontaine leau, 434 - contraband 
trade carried on by the ‘Americans with 
colonies of, 443; threatened war hetween 
and England in regard to the Falkland 
Lema ba dh ; joins Franoe against Eng- 
coast threatened by the 
bine: ane 605-607; attack by, on 
British apeeiernenta in America, 609, 610; 
fleet of, defeated by Rodney, 618, 619; com- 
bined attack by France and, on Minorca, 
639, 640; e eager of their flecte to Eng- 
lish coast, ; Minorca taken by, and 
France, 641; pro of war with England; 
disastrous attac ee by, and France on Gib- 
raltar, 649-653; negotiations for, and pre- 
liminary articles of peace, 653-655 ; treaty 
of peace finally Hal fx 658 ; satisfaction 
obtained by Britain Lot for ag) fon 
at Nootka Sound, 793, 704; war declared 
the French neta Od with ; a . 
ee invaded by Spanish army, 
reverses sustained by the 

ds Spain invaded by French spay, 65; 
treaty concluded between, and French re- 
public, Te 78; declares war against Britain, 
tish naval expedition against ; = 

claration of war, 209, 210; French ageres- 

sions on; interview of the royal amily 
with Bonaparte at Bayonne, and renuncelia- 
tion of the crown by the former; Joseph 
Bonaparte created King of Spain; revolt 
of the Spanish patriots; Joseph enters 
Madrid; an opposition government estab- 
lished by the patriots at Seville; peace 
seta he Rrochr 26 sointgr 
agains 6 im ) 
between the French and the oampal 257~- 
261, 963-267, 273-276, 27261, 283-285, 297- 
301; ancient monarc My of, restored, 314; 
revolution in, 367, constitutl on in, 
overthrown by French invaston, 370, 371; 
contemplated intervention of nce i. 
American colonies of, Pree ety 
Ser Lame of, oa French army, 


pl ae 
one A, 38 ‘utionaliste by Britain; 
Spaeitien of both factions ; the liberal party 


ascendency, 538, 539 ; disguasion 
n British parliamen 
on in of, 540; Colonel Evans’ de- 
fence in parliament of his : 
= bourne’s t ing ; 
er et tr marriage intrigue of Louis ppe 
429 
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SPANISH LEGION 


Spanish Legion, the, iv. 538, 539. 
Sparkes, ichael, ublisher of Prynne’s 
Prat tetrlo- Matt, i 418; sentence on, 419, 


Speciation, mania for, in Britain in 1824-25, 


Spen le secretary, tortured, ii. 715. 
Bpenore, Henry, Bishop of Norwich, i, 487, 
Spencer, Earl. See A lthorpe 
Spenser, Edmund, the met , 1. 159; portrait 
of; ‘of; his fe and ry, 7 he 
of the Irish, : of the tr poet 
Spinola, Italian general, ii ar 374. 
Spinster, origin of the term, i. tc note, 
Spooner, Mr., his motion for inquiry into 
education at Maynooth, iv. 665. 
and emacs of the Anglo-Saxons, i, 
174: English, in 11th and 12th centuries, 
878-381; in 13th and 14th centuries, 508- 
in 15th century, 682-685, 6 
made: the Tudors, ii. 262-271; of the Beats 
under the Jameses and Mary, 278, 279; 
English, from the acceasion of James I. to 
the Restoration, 634-638; from the Resto- 
ration oa evolution, 178-785 ; from 
1689 7H T1604 78, ; from 1760 to 
ae iv. Te 63; recent decline of rural, 


Sports, Book of, issued by James I. ore . 
motin | ewes on Sundsy. ii, 341, 342; 
a Charles I., 426 

poteswood, Y Archbishop of 8. Andrews, ii. 
ard and note, 604, note, 6 
Sprat Bishop of Hie ‘iL 721, 736; iii. 


Spring Garden, place of entertainment, il. 


Spurs, the battle of, i. 745. 

Sanit, @ soldier, is tried and executed on 
the rer Sa of aerompulng to poison «Jucen 
Elizahbe 

Squires, sheliate ite and habits of, in first 

alf of 18th century, iii. 377, 378 

St. Charles, Canada, iv. 551. 

St. Denis, Canada, iv. 551 

Bt, Hustache, Canada, ae defeated at, iv 


1 
St. Germain, view of palace of, iii. 37. 
Bt. one Oliver, is fined in the Star Chamber, 


1 pores t of, 441; counsel for Hamp- 

ae at his trial, ib. 443; — Oromwell 
and Vane in thelr C r designs, 53 

St. J ohn, Fort, pcre of, 531. 

At. John’s re See ag Tree dsummer Eve. 

St. Just, is guillotined with Robespierre, iv. 


Stacey, a priest in the service of Duke of 
Clarence, i, 637. 

erty vom de, her account of Mirabcau, 
i 

Stafford, Humphrey and ae insurrec- 
tion of, against Henry VII, 

saree "Thomas, causes risin; ‘in Yorkshire 
of Queen Mary, fi. 68. 
Statfor Lord, reir as an accomplice in 
zopEh Plot 
@. athe and Drama 

Sta Same Dalrymple, rie president of 
Court of Session, ii. 705; iil 3. 

Stair, Sir John Dalrym le, Masior of, son of 
* Lord Sta ir, sanctions the massacre of Glen- 
ae iii. 27, 2 28. 

tair, Lord, son of the foregoing; acts as 
a. ant for George I. at Paris, iii. 170, 171, 
1; his negotiations with Duke of Orleans, 

84, 185; his campaign in Germany, 259. 
Stanton, Earl of, parliamentary general, ii. 


Standard, hattle of the, i. 236-238, 344. 

Standish, Dr., trial of, ii. 204, 205. 

Stanhope. General, afterwards Viscount; suc- 
ceeds Galway as commander in Spain, iil, 
122, 135, 136; acta as leader of House of Com- 
mona, 167, 168; his negotiation with Abbé 
Dubois at Hanover, 1 taba 86 ; recommends 
arrest of Swedish ambassador, 188; is made 

sagcrteag of exchequs?. .; is created 

x 189; er en prevent war 


275; his eoovane 


wi n, 190, 192; by, 
for ert of dimentery, 108; obponen the 

peerage his sin 
Stanhope, Co Colona! William, iff. 197; conducts 
created Earl 


treaty of Seville, 222, 223; is 
i 923, 


of Harrington, 
Stanhope, Lord, son of ba premier, iii. 258, 
and note; * Revolution So- 
eet 790, 
‘ty Ona os SE image King She 
mat rmar- 
ae XV ak 6: his cla Polish 


sme corre piel Lor- 


Stanisiaus, he preceding ; 
last King ‘ sit ioe bit 869; final 
abdication of, iv. we ot 


’ Lord, an ‘opponent ne ag of 


nexpected 
ve Hs the dowager Gonna Yo 
A eet 7 his crafty and double char- 


INDEX. 


Stanley, hee 
acter, 1. 648, 650: joins Karl of Richmond 
at Bosworth me 


651; places the crown 
on his*head. 
em 6 Sir qv iniam, beheaded for treason, 


Stanley, Lord. See Derby. 
Stonaird x, Fort, attack on, iii. 572, 574. 
tar Chamber, the, revived as an engme of 
Pdlecpousts by Henry VII, ii. 238; 
nical reel in th ei in reign of Panes 
I., 331; description of, 410, note; tyrannical 
prosecutions in the, under (harles I., 417- 
421, 423-425, 429-432 ; aholished, 487. 
Ataromberg, imperial | general in Spain, iii. 


1 

Statute of Westminster the First, i. 405, 
note, 

Stayley, a Catholic, fi. 695. 

Steam-engine, invention of the, iv. 144, 145; 
epplication of the, to manufactures, 440; 
to navigation, 441 

Steam-navigation. Seo "Steam-enyine. 

Stearn bishop, ii. 755. 

Steel Yard Company, the, fi. 241. 

apt Sir Richard, ili. 209; writings of, 421, 


4 

Steinkirk, battle of, iii. 20. 

Stephen, "Count of Aumale, conspiracy to 
place oo oe English throne, i. 215. 

Stephen, Ear) of Boulogne, nephew of Henry 
I., swears fealty to Matilda, i. 229; favour 
shown to him by his uncle, 233; his po u- 
larity in England: succeeds in getting him- 
self acknowledged as king, and is crowned 
at Wostminster, 234; charter issued hy; 
his injudicious concessions to the lay 
barons, 4b., ; holds court at London, 
235; concludes truce with Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet, ib.; insurrections against, 1b , 236; 
lye ‘of (Rader King of Scotiand, 

inst, rovokes the enmity of 
mt Fo} ; his generous conduct 

ia "tha Empress Matilda, 240; progress of 
his contest with Matilda's arty, 241; is 
taken prisoner by Karl of loucester at 
Lincoln, ib.; is deserted by his brother, 
who joms Matilda, ib., 242; tho citizens of 
London and _ his queen petition for his 
liberation, 242; is Pi rteg 1 for the Earl 
of Gloucester, ‘243, 244; his address to the 
ecclesiastical council at Woeniates 244; 
besieges and takes Oxford, 245; endeavours 
to curb the power of the nobllity, 246 ; his 
quarrel and reconciliation with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, ib. ; endeavours un- 


successfully to get his son ‘Eustace declared 
his successor, 7b.; advances against Prince 
Henry, but ultimately concludes a treaty 


with im, 247, 248; dics shortly afterwards, 
ib.; miserable condition of England duri 
his re , 250, and note; his contests wit 
Davia _ of Scotland, 344; his concessions 
to the church, 356. 

ir ris of Tours, treasurer of Honry IL, i 


Stephona, General, fii, 631 
Stephens, Mr ,a Chartist clergyman, iv 555. 
Stephenson, George and Robert (father and 
fon), celebrated engineers, iv. 801, 802. 
Sterne, Lawrence, celebrated writer, iii, 421. 
Steuben, Baron, iii. 698, 634. 
Stewart family, foundation of, i. 474. 
Stewart, Dr., i. 542, 543. 
Stewart, Archibald, Provost of Edinburgh in 
1745, iii. 278, 279, and note. 
Stewart, Sir harlos, British envoy to Hano- 
set or Caner, 
n op 0 r 
Ia; & pillar of the Saxon cause, 176-181: 
takes zeruge in Isle of Ely, 192; his degra- 
dation by the pope, ib., note. 
Stilicho, guardian of the Emperor Honorius, 


Stillingfleet, Edward, celebrated divine, ii. 
Stillwater, sal pt ili. 574, 575. 


Stir cignal vito by Wallace over a. 
ingly ory e of, taken 
surrenders to 
lle 443; fs, 495; nu and view of castle 
of, 654, and note; on an castle of, besieged by pre- 
tender’s army, ili. 300, 
Stirling, Willistn, Hart oh iii. 550, and note. 
Stockholm, view of the royal agi iii. 765. 
Stock-jobbing, rise and growth of, ili. 3: 
socks cg yay of the three A a half per 


stoke x eet battle of, i. 716. 
serie { buliding among the Saxons, 


Bine Lf oat , the, i. 143; conveyed by 
mie I. to nd, and note. 

vv 87, and enn to Prince George, 

aa a eore Era pgp Wiltshire, 

war 6, 12, 14, Lelhastr gt 55; scene of the al- 

tite Bitton te Hengist, 70. 


Stopford, aioe iti, “SSI, 


SUFFOLK 
Story, Dr ,a Catholic priest, executed in ear 
part of f Kltzabeth: fs Teg, ii. 77, ad 
esd Ber the river, i 


Stourbridge, minciah at, 1, 243. 

Strabo, his account of the “Cassiterides, {. 8: 
of.the British cities; of the use of glass 
vossels by the Britons, 15; ra! the Druids 

, 50, 54; of the stature of the cases 

Aiea t their agriculture ie commerce, 


Strachan Rear-admiral Sir Richard, iv, 267. 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Hark of, 
gins public life as a patriot, i 388, ‘389: 

ae the national party and joins the court, 

12; his abilities, 1b.; his friendship with 
Laud, 425 ; is made president of the i 
ee of the north: his tyrannical] pro 
is made ade Lord-deputy of Ireland: hia ar 'y 
trary and di gw ate government there ; * his 
rersecution of the Irish Puritans and Pres- 
yterians, 432-436; an early friend of Hamp- 
den, 440; his recommendations as to the 
treatment of the latter, 443; offers assist- 
ance to the king in quelling the Cove- 
nanters, 451; is summoned from Ireland 
by Charles to assist in his councils, 46], 462; 
recommends the calling of a rliament, 
462; appointed commander of the army 
agains the Covenanters, 470; meets Con- 
way on his retreat from Newburn, 471, and 
note; is impeached by the commons and 
committed to the Tower, 476, 477; trial and 
sentence of, by par. ent; ‘Charlos reluo- 
tantly assents to the bill of attainder 
inst; is beheaded on Tower-hill, 479- 
487; portrait of, 433. 

Strange, Lord, son of Lord Stanley, {. 650. 

Strange, Lord, royalist general, ii. 620, 521. 

Stratford, Archbishop of Canterbury, i. 460. 

Strathallan, Lord, eee commander, iil. 
291, 292, and note, 293, 295, 299, 300. 

Strathbogie, conflict bent presbytery of, 
~~ a higher ecclesiastical authorities, 

V. 

Strathclyde, opposition of, and Cumbria to 
the Saxons, i 71; alleged v: prmulage of, to 
Edward the Fider, 98; its connection with 
Wales, 140, 141; is incorporated with Scot- 
land by Kenneth IIT., 143. 

Strickland, mover of bills for the Wert of the 
Puritans in Elizabeth's reign, i 

Strikes, among workmen, iv. ibe 

Strode, William, attempt of Charles J. to 
arrest, for high treason, if. 498-502. 

Stronghow. Ree Pembroke, . Earl of. 

Struensee, Count, prime minister of Chris- 
tian VII. of Denmark: his alleged adultery 
with nace Caroline Matilda, iii, 493-495. 

Stuart, , paramour of Queen Margaret, 
widow of ames TV., 1 

Stuart, Lady Arabella, cousin of James i 
her claims to the throne, ii. 290, and note; 
alleged plot of Raleigh an Cobham to ad- 
vance her to the crown, 29 jealousies 
of Elizabeth and James YS Saale her 
marriage with William Seymour; is com- 
sh to confinement; endeavours to 

scape or leone os pou with her husband, 
it k and shut up in the 
Tower, port she dies insane, 321, 

Stuart, Mrs., il. 776. 

Stuart, Colonel, defeats Americans at Eutaw, 

Stuart, General, succoeds Sir Kyre Coote ; 
- campaigns against Tippoo, iif. 737, 738 : 


Stuart, Sir Charles, iv, 104. 

Stuart, Sir John, his campaign in Southern 
Italy, iv. 230 232, 268, 269. 

St art James, distinguished architect, iv. 


Stuart, Lord Dudley, iv. 638. 
Stukely, Sir Lewis, treachery of, to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, fi. 350. 


ia ee new, of reckoning time introduced, 
m, ‘Count, im 


Nt; Hel pence ili. 88; is 
Pe lied ne a, ; tl oy; 
yom Ge ount, appoin’ governor 0 e 


guccesion-iuty, the, imposed, fv. 671. 
Suchet, Fre general, his operations in 
evat of Spain, iv. 300, 308. 
Sudermania, Duke of, “ahr 

at Russa, ili, 763, 
Sudley Oastle, view of Dine ay fi, 22. 
a ca Paulinus, governor of Britain, {. 


Suffolk, remonstranoe vg the Protestants 
of, to Queen Mary, 
Suffolk and Norfolk. tice ‘East A nglia, 
sanit ear Beg of, succeeds Salish ‘aa com- 
mander in 


ere of, 


SUFFOLK 
— Edmund de la vit, of; harsh 


hosted ty Pena nt 98-758; be- 


sunen Charles a +e of; his dis- 

estrous ie Sepenitcn to France, ‘ 1. 768, 769 ; 

the downfall of Wolsey, 

oh Mas: is interview with Queen Cathe- 

rine at Am hill, 793; commands army 

northern insurgents, 805-807. 

‘olk, Frances, Duchess of, mother of Lady 
Jano ‘Grey, ii, 40, 41. 

Suffolk, Duke of, father of Lady Jane Grey, 

ii. it 44; gurren the Tower to Mary's par- 

tizans, 45; his irresolute and egret d 

hag ti & pert oftici- 

ates as one of the trial of Duke 

of Northumberland, Meee ei Stir Thomas 

Wyatt's piel Bo; is tried and exo- 


cuted, 56. 
Suffolk, Earl of, father of Countess of Essex, 
307, 398; trial ot and his wife, in the 
Star r Chamber, 34 5. 
Suffolk . Lady, ase of George II., iii. 


suttroin, M. de, French admiral, iii. 736 738. 

Sugar-duties, the, debates on, ‘v. 572; act 
peseod for regulating the, 588, 589; further 
ebates on the, 593, 614, 615. 

Sujah Dowlah, Nahob of Oude, fii. 699, 700, 
707, 711, 712, "798-729, (See India.) 

Bujah Dowlah, assassin of Shah Sujah, iv. 


Sullivan Island, attack on, iii. 545. 
ullivan, General, his quarrel with Count 
d’Estaing, iii, 602. 
Sullivan, Mr, ueny of Clive, iii. 719. 
Bally. Duke of, his embassy to James [., ii. 
his opinion of the king, 373, note. 
Sumptuary ws for the working-classes, i. 


Sumroo, European rae dad in service of 
Meer Cossitm, iii. 710, 711 

Sun, symbolism of the, and the serpent, 
among the anciont , Britons i, 14; worship 
of, by the Druids, 52 

Sunday, laws for tho observance of, i. 670; 
endeavours of James J. to relax the strict 
observance of, ii. 341, 342; hia ordinancos 
for spores on, 613; sports on, sanctioned 
by Charles 1. and ‘Laud, 426 ; ‘acts for ob- 
fervance of, in end of last century, iv. 131, 
132; establishment of schools for religious 
instruction on, 159, 160; progress of these 
ae thirty years ‘of present century, 448, 


Sunderland Bridge, ongagement between the 
Scots and English at, i. 468. 

Sunderland, Earl of, minister of Charles LI. 
and James ITI., ii 699, 700, 717, 728; accepts 

nsion from Louis ° XIV., 735; embraces 

opery, th.; abandons cause of Kin g James, 
743; is received into favour by William ITT , 
iii. ‘99, and note, is visited at Althorp by 
William III , 34; odium incurred by, for 
promoting the scheme for raising a stand- 
Ing army, 49, 50; his eldest son, Lord 
Spencer, married | to daughter of Marl- 
borough, 77; dismissed from office, nik 
further political, history of, 186-188, 
195; acquitted of peculation i in conneion 
with South Sea acheme, 210; suspicions 
as to his death, 211. 

panded, Earl he - of bes foregoing: 
opposes the 2 nce George o L- 
mark, iii, af, 

Superstitions, ancient popular, i. 158, and 
note; iii. 378, 379; prevalence of supersti- 
tion among the upper classes in 18th oen- 
tury, He ; popular, during same period, iv. 


? 
Supremacy, question re ng the papal, in 
ye dgpertes in reign of William the Lion, i. 
numbers 0 persons exectted in rei 

sf see VIIT, for questioning the cre 5, 
816, 819; act of, repealed in reign of Mary. 

ii. 58: re-enacted on accession of Elizabet 
ls 193 pevere laws for enforcing oath of, 
Mary's Lear refuse to take oath of, 

S "EM th, 221; enactments regarding 
caer oe bag aad oath of, objected to, by the 


are ny Dosiak, Nabob of Ben ; his ex- 

ition against, and ay tir of Calcutta, 

i. 688 -692 ; tees uent history of; is over- 

Clive a rere his flight and 

e English in 
Teaia, ili, 672-674. 

Surrey, John de Warenne, Ear! of, a ated 

vernor of Scotland by atward 424; 

i a eleoany defeated by Wallace at dtistiny 


Burey, Fat 0 of, afterwards Duke of Norfolk. 


Surrey, enry Howard, Earl of, son of Duke 
of Norfolk; arraignment and execution of, 
for ie arte treason, ough the plota of Hert- 
fo 847; his poetical talents; por- 
at of, ii, 273, 


INDEX. 


Sussex, British cam on cone: of, 1. 13; king 
dom of, founded 


: converted to 
Obristianity, 153. mentee 


Sussex, mag of, Queen Elizabeth's envoy to 
Vienna, 137, and note; remonstrates 
with De Dake ‘of Norfolk on his peopoeet ae 
riage, 138; commands Elizabeth's army 
eens: the northern Catholics, 142, is, 
es south of Scotland, 144. 
Suther nd, co rahe te Sn the Danes, 1. 148. 
Sutton, Sir Rich ard, iti 
Sutton, Mr. Manners, his ack ieurdiug cleri- 
cal residence, iv. 418; oo speaker, 
489; settes f oe oofice, Bok . 
atrocities of, Hi. 


Suvarof pee 
Bab ining Warsaw, % Or ae exploits 
e ga ‘and Switzerland, 
Svenkasund, battle of, ne Var” 
acre Martin, a German ee 4. 718, 


Breanne, unsuccessful attack on, iv. 738, 


Sweating Sickness, the, visits England in 
reign of Henry VIIL., 1. 779. 
Sweden, the king of, an ally of Canute, 
111; alliance between, and Louis XIV., ri 
, 689; ; assistance afforded to, by England 
against Denmark, iii. 64, 65; revolution in, 
in 1772, 495; intrigues of Empress Cather- 
ine with nobility of; alliance between, and 
Turkey; war with ‘Russia ; operations of 
King Gustavus and his brother the Duke 
of Sudermunia in Finland ; invasion of, by 
the Danes, cali r evolution in, in fav- 
our of the crown; depression of power of 
the aristocracy, "i, Abs progress of war 
between, and Russia: succeases of tho 
Swedes; Catherine ob, to sue for and 
conclude treaty of peuce, 797, 798; inefficient 
cnarecid furnished to, by England, iv, 219, 
joins Ruasia ‘rance, 295; 
Norway annexed to, 314, 340 
Swedenborg, Baron Emmanuel, history of, 
and sect founded by him, iv. 136-138. 
Sweyn, son of the Danish king, i. 105; mur- 
ders his father, and ascends the throne : 
joins one King of Norway in invasion 
of England, 108; revenges Danish mas- 
sacre, 107; ‘again invades England, 108; 
at last conquers, and is acknowledged King 
of ae rete his death, 109. 
Sweyn, legitimate son re Canute, i. 114. 
Sweyn, son of Karl Godwin, ‘i. 118, 120, 121, 124. 
Sweyn, King of Denmark, declines Tostig’s 
invitation to invade England, i. 133; Har- 
old's sons ask aid from, 185; is dissunded 
from attacking England, 187. 
ity Jonathan, distinguished writer, iii. 


16, 4 

Swithelm, Bishop of Soo sent by 
Alfred on mission to India, {. 95. 

Switzerland, subjugation of, by French re- 
public, iv. 104; French aggressions on, 192; 
threatened rupture between, and France, 
averted by British mediation, 640. 

Praag ro-erection of Crystal Palace 
at, iv. 

Symington, William, couaieetoe of one of 

t steamboats, iv. 44]. 

Syria, campaign of Bonaparte in, iv. 112: 
naval operations on coast of; restored by 
Mehemet Ali to Turkey, 571, 575, 576. 

Szezekaciny, battle of, iv. 73. 


T. 


sg rar aa assembly of pilgrims at the, 1. 
Tacitus, his account of Britain, and the 
Roman campaigns there, i. 6, 24, 26, 30-35, 

57, 68, note. 
Tahiti, missionary labours in, iv. 431, 432. 
Taillebour B: vic , victory of Louis £X. over Honry 
at, 
Taillefer, Norra onan ag and minstrel at 
battle of cries At 
mice battle iv. 265 
Talbot, Lord, afterwards is Earl of ig that 
defeated and taken prisoner at TR 
593; his achievements in France, 


607 ; hg A heads cam ape er 
Guienne; is slain at Oastillon, ae 

Talfourd, Mr. Se Serjeant, iv. 548, 564; his dra- 
matic works, 

Talla, Moss, battle of, 1. 728. 

Tallard, Marshal, French commander , 1ii, 84, 
a : his cam against the allies under 

ar; 


ve of Baden and Marlborough, 88, 
93-97; reinforces the Elector of Buvar 
98, 99; is routed at Blenh 99-103: is 


gunveyed & prisoner by Marl rough to 
Tailerrand, cries bray dart made min- 
ister of foreign affairs to rectory, iv. 


; becomes minister ar bch affairs to 
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Talleyrand, -- 
consulate, iv. 113, 114; bia conferences with 
Lord Whitworth, 197; his correspondance 


with Fox, 235; hisq serrel wien 

250, 251 ; i caciliens f provisional governmen 

after « ries rot the allies into Paris, a2: 

po 

French revalutionist, iii, 830; leads 

attack against Robespierre in convention, 
iv. 69; hia drlendship with Josephine, 88. 

Tene King of lly, 407,205, disp te 
‘an King of § ; edispu 

chard Cosur de Lion, 898-300; hi 

Hip ei with eer Pr "Catania, ‘spor 
and notes ehee ans invasion of a ihe Emperor 


ranean ail; ted b: ty te ag ii, 718: 
angier, evacua 1e 
Angier to land a nage nou of 


Catherine of Portug: 

Tanist, ancient title lo of heir apparent to 
Scottish throne, i. 144. 

Tenis i law, the, among the Irish chieftains, 


1 | Taplore, state and town of, iil. 696, 718. (See 
Tapnoguy Da Duchatel, an jrimagnee leader, 1. 


ent uke of Bur- 
matin Rae S eaiieas rebel chief, iv. 767. 


Tanga. Ber Bornssdo, minister of Don Carlos, 
peeked ad by the Saxons, i. 165. 
Taranis, a Celtic god, 1. 54. 

Tarifa, siege of, iv. 

Tarleton, olonel, iii. 620, 621, 631, 632, 634. 

Tattooing, practised by the axons, i. i, 168. 

Tau, the, or Taus. Seo Tate, 

Taunton, berries of Perkin Warheok's 
army at, i, 731; enthusiastic reception of 
Monmouth at, {i 727: ‘bloody asaize” held 
by Jeffreys at, 732, 733; perquisites ted 
the quoen’s maids of honour from, 733, 

Taus, the, of Tacitus, i, 33, 34 

Taverner, John, i. 678. 

Taverns, London, in 17th pene 
fashionable places of resort in 18 Rat 


Tavlor, Dr, Rowland, a Protestant martyr, 


Taylor, John, the water Dore, his complaint 
against hackney coaches, ii 
Taylor, Jeremy, paiment ah ‘i. 751, 196, 
97; portrait wi 
Taylor, Michael Aneto, i 
battle of the, iv. oof, 728. 
Toe intrc uction of use of, li. 786. 
Teddiman, Captain, ii. 673. 
Telegraph, Electric. See Electric Pelegraph. 
Telford, ger ies er F104 effected by, 
on road criealt of aE Ot Mi 445; Menai sus- 
neniloa | bridge 


Temperance a ber tes iv, 811. 
Templars, the Knights, alleged sale of 
to, i. 303, note; origin and history of, 
361; their humility, piet: Ar saph gournge, 361; 
their dress and rules; eir acquisition i 
wealth and power, and consequent deteri- 
oration of character; causes leading to 
their downfall, 362, 363 ; atrocious perse- 
cution and destruction of, by Philip le Bel; 
& similar treatment of, ‘though lesa bar- 
barous, in England in reign of Edward II ; 
their lands bestowed on the knights of St. 
John; Tmpar as to the charges of re- 
volting papurity alleged against, 450, 451, 


and no 
Temple, itary assemblage in gardens of 


Temple, ion of the, Paris; the French 
royal family conveyed to, iv. 16, 17. 

Temple, Sir John, fi. 492. 

Temple, Sir yen. ii 678, 684; envoy to 
the Hi ; his advice to Charles IT., 


Temple, ca British Ba Seb po in sh of 
Ge 34 


oY, of, 

344; his friendship with Wilkes, 437, “38 

46, and ra 442: subsequent political life 
of, ‘450, 451, 473, 474, 480, 540, 

Temple, ‘gir che his duel with Mr. Whately, 


Temple, ‘Lord, his motion against the admis- 
sion of clergymen to EM. tr et iv, 415. 

Temples, Druvtical, 1. 48, 49 

Tenasserim Provinces, ceasion of, to Britain, 


v. 384, 
Tenchebray, battle of, 1. 224. 
Tencin, Mademoiselle de, iii, 259, and note. 
Tencin, Cardinal de, i ii, 359, 263, 
Tennis, game of, i. a5 ii, 179. 
Tennyson, Alfred, poetry of iv. 827, 828. 
Terooir, expedition of orbuguese refugees 
Vv 
Terceira, Duke of, iv. 507, het 540. 
Termes, Marshal, appointed mmander in 
Bootiand in room ef a i. 33; defeated 


and taken prisoner at G: velines 
roman, captured by omy V i? i. 744, 
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te ili. 770. - L683 ace 
() repeal of, pro- 
by William IIT, iit. 86 subsequent 
effectuul ee to pro rooure ia es, of, 
793, 815; iv. 129; aled in 1828 4 
Tetzel, a trafficker in ndulgences, ii 
‘Teutons, the, i. 82. 


Terray, 
Test 


Tewkesbury, battle of, i. 633. 
Thackeray, wW.M M., writings of, tv. 824, 
Thame, 


xfordshire, Sapa of Essex 

at; death of Hampden at, fi. 528, 5 

Thames, the river passage of, defended Ry 
Cassivellaunus, and forced by C6; 
Bnitons repulse Romans near, 29; teed 
by the Danea, 80; the highway of London 
in former times, ii. 768. 

Thanet, Isle of, assigned by Vortigern to the 
Saxons for their residence, 1. 46; fortified 
by the Jutes, 69; Danes establish them- 
selves in, 81, 84, 85. 

Thatch, its uso among the Saxons, i. 162. 

heatines, church of the, iii. 831. 

Theatre, desoription of the early English; 
views of the Globe and Fortune Theatres, 
ii. 636-638; the English, from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution, 784; from the Re- 
volution to death of George II., iii. 397- 
399; improvements in, after accession of 
Geo IL., iv. 152; the British, from 1760 
to 1802, 182. (See algo ane) 

Theatricals, private, iv, 151 

Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, i. 241, 
246-248, 250, 2 

Theobalds, ae ie ne Cecil, ii. 291, 

3, and note; James I. divs at, 376; 
history of, ab., note. 

Theodosius, the Roman general, i. 41. 

‘Theodosius the Great, the Emperor, i. 43. 

THggdere Archbishop of Canterbury, i. 153, 

Thiagur, fort of, iii. 705, 706. 

Thierry, landgrave of Alaaco, {. 230. 

Thirty Years’ War, the, ii. 358, 412, 413. 

Thistlewood, Arthur, his conspiracy for the 
aasassination of George 1V.'s ministers, iv. 


Thom, John Nicholls, religious enthusiast ; 
disturbances occasioned by, in Kent, iv. 


51. 

Thomas, St., town of, on the Orinoco, cap- 
fare, and and ‘destroyed by Raleigh’s troops, 
ii 

Thomas, De. .» Bishop of Peterborough, iii. 


Thomas, General, ili, 541 -543. 
ae aaa James, his life aud poctry, iil. 418, 


Thomson, Dr Andrew, eminent Scottish 
divine, iv 429. 
Thor, the god of tempests, i 148. 
Beebe Sur James, distinguished painter, 
I 
Thorpe, William, charged with herosy, i. 
664 667. 


Thouvenot, General, iv. 309, 310. 
Throckmorton, Sir Nicholas, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s rate med in France, ii. 91, and 
note; sent by Elizabeth to dissuade Mary 
from ma ng Darnley, 102; envoy from 
uecen Elizabeth to the Lords of the Secret 
ouncil, 124, and note; encourages Duke 
of Norfolk in his scheme of marrying Queen 
of Scots, 138. 
Throckmorton, Francis, tortured and pate 
— as @ partizan of Queen Mary, ii 


Thule, account of, by Tacitus, i. 35. 

Thumbkins, the, an instrument of torture, 
ii. 715, and note. 

Thurkill, Danish leader, i. 108, 109. 

Thurloe, John, 2. 

eto Ee Haward afterwards Lord, iii. 476, 
486 ; lord- chancellor, 611; opposes 
Fox's eta. bill, 659; his intrigues and 
double-dealing on occasion of erie be III.’s 
mental derangement, 7 ays arte 
sions with Pitt; is iserisaed by the king 


862. 
Thurn, Count, leader of the Bohemian a 
vinists, li. 
Thurstan, Archbishop of York, York, 1. 236, 344. 
Thurston, abbot of (% wi 353, 
wea Leave, ibrar tarred of system of, 


igs fort shar captured by Americans, 
ini, 5 ptured by! Burgoyne, 570. 

Tides pdr ig or Roman fleet occasioned 
by ari incxperience of the, i. 20, and 
note. 

Tiernsteign, ae of, Richard Coeur de Lion 
yaprisoned in, i. 310; view and description 
of, 311, and nite, 

Tiger-ongan an of Tippoo Sepak fil, 737, note. 

ort, camp formed at, in expectation 
of the arrival of the Armada; Queen Eliza- 
both’s address to her soldiers. at, Hi, 183, 184. 
Biez, comands Ht 
otaon. chhishop, ry 0 
created Archbishop of Canterbury, lil. tit 18. 


INDEX. 


Tilsit, ce of, iv. 246, 247. 


Tilly, Cou » Sn rialist general in Thirt rty 


ears’ War: de eats King of er inpmeln 
rbarous sack 


pot basa rit a 

0 eb ': 

reer , use of, 9, A songthe Saxons, 
i. 162, 1 


Times eaeeanne the, iv. 472. 
Tin, working of, and 
ancient Britons, i. 7. 
Tin Islands. See Cassiterides. 
Tippermutr, battle of, ii. 547. 
Tippee Sahib, son of Hyder Ali; 
the British, ii. 715, 736-739, ot "313, 
864- 868, iv. 114-146; portrait of, 812. | (See 


India.) 
Tinlensent battle of, iv. 28. 


pre first imposition of, 1, 155; discussions 


colo liament on, iv. 419 bills relat 
ection of, in Ireland, 510, 511, 529, 
for oF commutation of, in ‘ling: 
an ret 537; lost, 538. 
Titles, love of haw, pallet for, i. 374. 
Titus, Colonel Silas, plot of, to assassinate 
Cromwell, ii. 594. 
Tobacco, use of, introduced into England 
in reign of Elizabeth, fi. 262. 
Tobago, capture of island of, iii. 639. 
ba Bi Thomas, his ment with Henry 
to seize and deliver up James IV., i 


es 

noe Mary, fil 391. 

aOR oaunInDS, British general, i. 29. 
eration Act, the, iii. 360; Lord Sidmouth’ 8 
ii: bill explanatory of the, lost, iv. 

420, ; Lord Castlereagh’s and Mr. 

Smith’s bills carried, 421, 

Tollemache, Gencral, fii. 29, 30. 

Tone Wolfe, leading Irish revolutionist, iv. 
100, 101, 163, 104. 

Tonge, Dr., patron of Titus Oates, ii 690-692, 
eg rman standard-bearer at Hast- 
ngs, i 

Tonstal, Rehop of Durham, ambassador 

aon "Henry III. to Maximilian, i. 753; 
opponent of iehegeigayh measures, ii 
eprived of his see ; restored on 

tis accession of Queen Mary, 46 

Tonsure, early disputes as to he shape of 
the, i. 154, and note. 

— John Horne, noted politician, fil. 

478, 479; trial of, for high treason, iv. 74; 
question raised, in consequence of his 
having been nominated member for Old 
Sarum, as to the pela biliby of clergymea 
to be members of iament, 414-416 

Torbay, William III. lands at, ii. 744. 

Torcy, Marquis de, nent to conduct negotia- 
tions at the Hague, iii. 126, 127; his nego- 
aeson for pane with Harley and Spat 

broke, 138-140; his correspundence wit 
Bolingbroke, 145; furthers cause of pre- 
tender, 170 

Torfin, son of Earl of Orkney, i 348. 

Torgau, battle of, ili. 426. 

Torketul, chancellor under Edred, i 99. 

ane Canada, attackod by robel force, 
iv 

Torques, an ornament worn by the ancicnt 
Britons, i. 62. 

Torres Vedras, Junot's position at; conven- 
tion of; view of, iv. 254, med lines thrown 
up by Wellington at, ae an a. Masscna ; 

5 


view and plan of f these, 2 

Torrington, Earl of. 

Torture, unknown ‘in Seaglane | in time of 
Edward IT, i. 451; frequent use of, in 
reign of Elizabeth, ‘iL. 162, 163; the em- 
ployment of, illegal, 469, ‘note; formally 
See Whe act of Quecn Anne, lii. 124. 

Tory. See 

Toetig, son of Heel Godwin, i a eat made 

of Northumbria, 1b.; lied for 
his tyranny, 129; attaches’ fee to Wil- 
liam of N ormandy, tb., 133; induces King 
of Norway to invade England, 133, 134; is 
slain, 134. 

Toulon, siege and bombardment of, iii. 115, 

lan and view of harbour of; its defence 
Lord Hood and the royalists ; in evacu- 
a Ma rag of the republicans on enter- 


To Ouse, earldom of, claimed by Henry ap 
in right of his wife Eleanor, i. 253, ripen 
ex tion against, en 255 ; battle of : dtr 


and view of, 7 rng 

Toulouse, Coun e, natural son of Louis 
XIV. iti, 103, va 208, 109 

Tournal, captured e vill. i. ek 748, 
753; by Pri nce ufene 

Marshal bog ‘islivered t up besieged 
ery, 
Tournamenta, eaaakise of, 1. 508, 509 


sours, Count de, French admiral, ili, 21, 


Toussaint l’Ouverture, n 2 oe chief in St. 
Domingo, iv. 104; is in chains to 
France, and dies @ prisoner there, iv. 190, 


traffic in, among the 





TUNIS 


Toustain. See Thurstan. 
Tower of Tacdon: founded by William the 


Oonqueror, i. 1 Henry TTT. fortifies 
himself in, 305 ung princes murdered 
in, 646; i ractices in, ii, 310; 
bird’ s-eye ew et. in 17th regia f 486. 


Towns, British, 1. 24, and note, 27, 61, 64, 65; 
power of the, under the aiedarene 161, 
note; comparative condition of ish, in 


the reign of Edward the Oonfessor and 
that o amere the Conqueror, 186, note; 
in h and 12th centuries, 366, 367 ; de- 


cline Ee ater the ae and gradual 
advance of, from of Henry I., 
397, note; condition of Mglish, at com- 
menoement of 15th cent , 676, 677; prin- 

1 commercial, of and in reign of 
i enry VII., ii. 939: sani regulations 
recently introduced in, iv. 810. 

Townshend, Lord, his Lag with Stanhope 
and the court, iii. -188; accompanies 
George I. on his last Journey to the Con- 
tinent, 218; quarrels with Walpole, and 

arliament, 223. 
les, ee in re 

iii. 333, 344, 461, 


retires from 
Townshend, O 
George IT. and IIL, 


Towton, battle of, 1 622. 

Tractarianism, name given to doctrines advo- 
cated hy Dr. Pusey and others; rise and 
progrese of, in English church, iv. 776-7 78. 

Tracy, William, one of the murderers of 
Becket, 1. 264, 266, and note. 

Trafalgar, battle of, iv. 221, 222. 

Traitor’s Gate, the, "Tower of London, fi 55, 
and note, 

i Plana empire in Britain under, i. 


tran Me , ; female Jacobite intriguer, Sif. 

Traquair, Earlof, lord-treasurer for Scotland; 
Laud's letter to, ii. 445; his communica 
tions to Marquis of Hamulton, it .» 446; is 
summoned to London; the king's instruc- 
tions to, 446; remonstrates with Charles, 
447; surrenders the castle of Dalkeith to 
the Covenanters, 457; is a Bete tre the 
king’s commissioner in Sc rd, 459; his 
proceedings in that function, 460. 

Traun, Count, imperial general, iif. 227. 

Travelling, increase of facilities for, ree 
Zestoration and Revolution, ii. 766, 76 

Travendahl, treaty of, ii 65. 

Treason, modification of laws regarding, {. 

537; yrennienl law regarding, passed 

by "Henry VITI.'s parliament, 794, note; 
assimilation of law of, in England and 
Scotland, iil, 124, 

Trecothick, Alderman, iif. 478, 481, 488. 

Trelawney, Bishop of Bristol, ii. 738, 

Tremoille, Goorg® (12 J de la, favourite courtier 
of Charies V 

Tremoille, La, his victory over the Bretons 
and their allies, i. 719, 7 

aeons victory of Wasldngton at, iii. 561, 


Tresham, Francis, joins the Gunpowder Plat, 
ii 304; is supposed to have written the 
famous Meld raed letter to Lord Mounteagle, 

is committed to the Tower, oe 
ne roel Hoods and death there, 309, and 
note, 

biel jad sieges of, iii. 682-686, 694, 695; 
view of rock and fort of, 685. (See India.) 

Triennial Parliament bill, the, iii. 23, 24, 31. 
Bate Lad of,” appointed by Cromwell, 

Trinobantes, tho, British tribo, i. 23, 29, 

Trinomalee, battle of, iii. 715. 

“Triple Alliance,” the, between England, 
ee and, and Sweden, ii. 678, 679; betwen 

rh ope land, France, and Holland, iii. 187. 

Troubadour, a hereditary rank, i. 296, note, 

Trowbridge, Commodore, iv. 111. 

Troyes, treaty of ; view of the Rue Moyenne, 
i. 575; captured by Charles VII. and the 
Maid ‘of Orleans, 594; treaty of, between 

ieceuet Ai nn Catharine de’ edicl, ii, 98. 
rugue 

{Smee Sir William, i. 447 449. 

vernor of New York, iii. 535, 536; 
ay aoe) owe aH Sanc Prrip H ige with body of 
voluntecrs, 548, 


is ¢ P albacaataate expo- 
dition to Gonnosticnt, 6d 

ee hattle of, iv. 258. 

Tudor, Owen, the ener of the royal house 
of that name, i. 604, and note; beheaded 
after battle of Mortimor's Cross, 620 

Tudor, Jasper, son of Owen Tudor, tf. 620. 

Tuileries, attacks on, iA the moh, iv. 8 15 

see George IIT, and Louis X VI.); stormed 


the mob in Morrelece 
ibardine, of, joins Farl of Mar 


in 1715, itl st accompanies Charles Ed- 
ward to Scotland, a72, 273, 275, 276. 
Tumuli. See Barrow 
Tunbridge Wells in 18th contury, ill. 396, 397. 
Tunis, 6 tion of Louis IX. against Bey 
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Tunstall, Bishop of Durham. See Tonstall, 
Turenne, celebrated commander; his cam- 
against Ho ii. 683, 684; is 


Turges, a Dane, King of Ireland, i. 147. 
Margaret's confessor and bio- 
grapher, 1. 342. 


aris 7 Daa minister of Louis XVI. 
Turin, siege of, raised by Prince Eugene, iii. 


Turkey, war between, and the Empress Ca- 
therine; encroachments of Russia on, iii. 
492, 499-502; Ruasian and Austrian cam- 
pai against, 760-765; peace between, 
and Austria, 795; continued war with 
Russia; Russian atrocities at capture of 
Ismail, 798, 799; Bperooting termination 
of war between, and Russia, 812; war de- 
clared between, and France, iv. 108; war 
between, and Russia, 234 ; expeditions of 
Admirals Louis and Duckworth to Con- 
stantinople, 241; war declared by, with 
Britain, 242; revolt of Greece against, 368, 
379; atrocitfes committed by troops of, in 
Greece ; refuses to listen to the mediation 
of the allies; fleet of, anchored in Bay of 
Navarino; its total overthrow by the com- 
bined squadrons of Britain, France, and 
Rusaia, 389-392; invasion of, by Russian 
army; peers of the latter; the sultan 
compelled to come to terms; treaty of 
Adrianople ; the independence of Greece 
formally recognized, 11; war between, 
and Egypt; arrangement of the dispute: 
treaty between, and Russia, 508, 5609; 
union of the Four Powers to uphold, 
against the encroachments of Mehemct 
Ali: naval operations on coast of Syria, 
which in consequence is restored by Egypt 
to Sublime Porte, 571, 575, 576; rupture 
between, and Russia; arrogant demands 
of the latter power; Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia occupied by Russian troops; Bri- 
tain and France take part with Turkey; 
destruction of her fleet at Sinope: British 
and French fleets enter Black Sea; pro- 
clamation of war, 681-688; detailed account 
of war with Russia from commencement 
of hostilities to treaty of Paris in March, 
1856, 689-741. (Seo Victoria.) 

is Company, the, incurporatod, il. 243, 


Turks, crusale against the, i. 670, 671. 

aurlogh King of Ireland, i. 147, 148, 268. 

te n, Richard, early English martyr, 1. 

Turnherry Castle, Ayrshire, i. 416, 435. 

Turner, Mra., an accomplice in the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, ii. 333, 334. 

Turner, Sir James, his forocious precoosings 
against the Covenanters, ii. 672, and note, 
is taken prisoner by them, 676. 

Turner, Joseph Maillord William, distin- 
guished painter, iv. 476, 477; his bequest 
to tho nation, 832. 

Tuscany, annexed to French empire, iv 248; 
persecution of Protestants in, 664. 

Tutbury Castle, Staffordshire, viow of ruins 
of, ii. 134. 

Twiss, Mr Floraco, iv. 485. 

Tyburn, place of execution, if, 391, 392. 

Tyler, Mr. Royal, til. 483. 

Tyler, William, sculptor, iv. 166. 

Tylaworth, William, martyr in reign of 
Henry VIL, ii. 201. 

Tyndal, William, portrait of; his translation 
of the New Testament, ii 209, 212. 

Tyne, the, rampart erected by Romans from 
mouth of, to the Solway Frith, i. 34 39, 
and notes. 

Tyr, Saxon divinity, i. 148. 

tyne, his intrigues on behalf of James 

> iii. 6. 
Tyre, its early trade with Britain and Spain, 


e be 

Tyrone, O'Neil, Earl of, his rebellion in Ire- 
land in roign of Elizabeth, ii. 192, 198 ; bar- 
barism and feudal magnificence of, 283, 287. 

Tyrrell, Sir Walter, causes death of William 
Rufus, i. 217, 218. 

Tyrrel, Sir James, directs murder of the 
young princes in the Tower, i. 646; em- 
ployed at court of Henry VII., 712; exe- 
outed, 736, 737, and note, 


U. 


Ulm, surrender of the Austrians to the 
French at, iv. 217, 218. 

Ulrica, sister and successor of Charles XIT. 
of Sweden, iii. 194, 203, 211. 

Ulster, Irish province, Kings of, i. 268, 269; 
English sway first eatablished in, 349; cam- 
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Ulster,— 
paign of the Scots in, i. 443, 444: settlement 
of province of, by Scottish and English 
colonists, fi. 436 $; massacre by the I of 
the colonista in, 492. 

eee. Gilbert de, Earl of Angus, i. 


Unao, victory of Havelock at, iv. 757. 
‘‘Undertakers,” a name given to certain ad- 
visers of James I., ii. 329, and note. 
Ungus, Pictish king, i. 142. 
Unitarians, motion negatived for repeal of 
penal statutes affecting, ili. 860; Ries 
in England in 18th oen- 


of their pine 

tury, iv. 128, 129; bill for relief of, nega- 

tived, 130; legal penalties affecting, re- 
aled, 422; unsuccessful attempt to eject, 

ie chapels endowed by Lady Hewley, 


774. 

United States of America, their Declaration 
of Independence, iii. 545-548 (see George 
an) quarrel of Britain with, rding 
right of search in American vessels for Bri- 
tish seamen,iv 60, 61; alliance between, and 
Bonaparte, 282; account of war between, 
and Great Britain, from 1812 to 1814, 290- 
295, 327-339; threatened rupture between, 
and France, 536; sympathy between, and 
Canadian rebels, 551, 562; incursions from, 
into Oanada, 556. 

United Brethren. See Moraviana. 

United Provinces, the. Sec Holland. 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in 
13th and 14th centuries, i, 526; unsuccessful 
raged dissenters to procure admission 

» iv. 773. 

Upton, Colonel, iii. 730, 731. 

Urban II., Pope, his dispute with William 
Rufus, i. 353, 354. 

Urhan V , Pope, i. 498. 

Urban VI., the Italian claimant for the 

om in opposition to Cloment VII, 


Urban VIII., Pope, fi. 367. 

Urbicus, Lollius. See Lellius. 

Urgusia, wife of King Achaius, i. 142. 

Use funeral, of ancient Britons, i. 10, 12, 


Ursel, Duke of, iii. 809, 810. 
Urawick, Christopher, chaplain of Henry 
VIL, i. 718, 719; effigy of, 719, and note. 
Ushant, Lord Howe's victory off, iv. 61, 62. 
Usher, Archbishop, ii. 485; attends Strafford 
on the scaffold, 487 ; his scheme for recon- 
cg ip aie and Presbytery, 653, 751, 
’ ° 

Usury, Reeds of, by the Jowa in the Ilth 
re aan conuturics, i. 337; law against, ii 

Utrecht, poace congress Bree at, iii. 143, 
144; view of townhall, 144; peace of, 151, 
and note, 152. 

Uven, the last Pictish king, i. 142. 

Uxbridge, fruitless negotiations at, between 
the roya) and parliamentary commission- 
ers, ii. 542, 543, 

Uxbridge, Lord, afterwards Marquis of An- 
glesey; repulses French detachment at 
Quatre Bras, iv. 319. (See also Anglesey ) 


Vv. 


Vacornar, battle of, i. 143. 
Valenciennes, taken by Duke of York, iv. 


49, 
ae member of parliament, ii. 408- 


Valentine’s Day, ii 781. 

Valetta, Malta, view of, iv, 120. 

Valhalla, the Saxon paradise, i. 148, 149. 

Valley Forge, encampment of Washington 
at, 111. 568; sufferings of his army ut, 595 
597, and note. 

Valmy, cannonads of, iv, 26. 

Van Tromp, Dutch admiral, ii. 583, 588. 

Van Renssolaer, American general, iv 294. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, architect and drama- 
tist, ili. 419. ° 

Vandermersch, General, iii. 809. 

Vandernoot, Belgian democratic leader, ili. 


Vandyke, Anthony, distinguished painter, 
ii, 645, 646 


Vane, Sir Henry, mace secretary of state, ii. 
461; his message to the commons from 
Charles I., 466, and note; notes taken by, 
made use of against Strafford, 482. 

Vane, Sir Harry, son of the preceding; be- 
comes a member of the Long Parliament, 
fi. 474; papers furnished by, in support of 
the charges ue 8 ord, 482; his ne- 
pons the Covenanters, 532; assists 

Sromwell in overpowering the Presbyteri- 
ans, 539; his altercation with Cromwell at 
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Vane, Sir rope (e 
dissolution of Rump Parliament, if. 585, 
586; excepted from the act of indemnity at 
the Restoration, 651, 664; trial and execu- 
tion of, 666-668 ; portrait of, 666. 

venous Belgian democratic leader, iff. 

Vannes, sioge of, by Edward IIT,, i. 462. 

Vanasittart, Mr., governor of India in Clive’s 
absence, iii, 707-709; perishes in Aurora 
frigate, 718. 

Vargoe, Taland of, iv. 738, 

Varna, allied army land at, iv. 693; encamp- 

ment at; ravages of the cholera; destructive 


tire at, A 
Varney, Sir Eimund, his corporeal admoni- 
tion to a Spanish priest, ii. 366. 
Vates, the, a Druidical order, i. 49-51. 
Vauban, eminent military engineer, ii. 687; 
iii. 19, 29, 33. 
Vaudemont, Prince, visits James I, ii. 313. 
Vaughan, General, iii. 581, 582, 639. 
Vaurus, the Bastard of, his cruelties, i. 577. 
Vaux, Lord, a poet of the 16th century, ii. 


, 274. 
Yeusnall Gardens, in 18th century, iii. 400, 


Vellotri, battle of, iii. 266. 

Vendée, La, royalist insurrection in, iv. 81, 
53; suppressed, 80. 

Vendome, Bastard of, takes Joan of Arc 
prisoner, i. 597, 598. 

Vendome, Duke of, iti. 89; his campaign in 
Netherlands, 114, 121; sent into Spain, 135; 
engages Staremberg at Villa-Viciosa, 136. 

Veneti, their connection with Britain, 1 14,17. 

Venice, taken possession of by the French 
republicans; view of Grand Canal and 
Doge's Palace, iv. 97, 98. 

Venner, a Fifth Monarchy Man; his mad 
insurrection, ii. 660, 661. 

Verdier, General, iv. 231. 

Vere, De, favourite of Richard FT., 1. 489, 490. 

Vergennes, French minister, iii. 54. 

Verger, treaty of, i. 720. 

Vergniaud, President, iv. 16, 20, 33-35. 

Vernon, Secretary, iii. 52, 53. 

Vernon, Admiral, takes Porto Bello, ili. 241; 
his disastrous expedition to Spanish Ame- 
rica, 249-251. 

Vernon, Mr. Robert, his bequest of pictures 
to British nation, iv. 832, 833. 

Vernuvil, battle of, i. 581, 582. 

Verona, Congress of, iv. 467, 368, 

Verrio, Antonio, celebrated paunter, ii. 787. 

Verulamium, Roman colony of, i. 24; de- 
struction of, by Boadicea’s army, 32. 

Vervins, treaty of, ii. 190, 191. 

Veteean) Roman general under Claudius, 


Veto Act, the, in history of Scottish Church, 
iv. 784, 785 (See Church ) 

Viborg, battle of, iil. 797. 

Vicars, Captain, iv. 722. 

Victor, son of the Emperor Maximus, i 43. 

Victor 1V., Pope, i. 255. 

Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, abandons 
the allies and joins Louis XIV.,, iii. 43; 
abandons the French alliance, 87, 89; 
obliged to retreat from Toulon, 115; agrees 
to exchange island of Sicily for Sardinia, 
192, 194; dispute regarding his right to 
certain Spanish ships, 198, 199; Sardinia 
conferred on, with title of king, 202; joins 
Franceand Spain against the vg te 227; 
districts of Lombardy ceded to, 228. 

Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, cession 
of territory by, to French republic, iv. 89. 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, iv. 192. 

Victor, Marshal, iv. 265, 280. 

Victoria, Queon Alexandrina, born in 1819, iv. 
357; her mother, the Duchess of Kent, pro- 
visionally pepo regent during her 
pee: ; ascends throne on death of 
her uncle, William IV.; her first royal de- 
claration; portrait of, 542, 543; meeting of 
new parliamont; discontenta in Canada; 
discussions thereon; other parliamentary 
proceed 550; coronation of the 
queen; the religious impostor Thom, and 
his delusions in Kent; rebellion in Canada; 
its suppression; Lord Durham sent out as 
governor; ordinance of the Canadian gov- 
ernment respecting the rebels; proclama- 
tion of amnesty; Lord Durham's proceed- 
ings condemned by British parliament; he 
precipitately returns to England, 550-554 ; 
chartist agitation among the working 
oS pol rege of oe ee 
ministry; mee of parliament; 
sion on the affairs of Canada ; on the corn 
laws; on or jel to Af istan; on 
Ireland; and on West In colonies ; 
resignation of the Melbourne cabinet; Sir 
Robert Peel declares his inability to form 
a ministry; the Melbourne cabinet restored; 
debates on education, Canada, the Portu- 

ese alave-trade, and the charter; changes 
the cabinet; marriage of the queen an- 
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Victoria, Queen,-—— 
nounced; chartist riote at Newport; mar- 
in of the queen and settlement of pro- 
on to Prince Albert; attack on ministers 


in parliament; other peoveedings. iv, 554- 
Bt; of the Afghan war: expedition 
resolved on to replace Shah Sujah on throne 
of Cabool; inroad of Anglo-Indian 

into Afghan : 


. re 
565-571; debates in paviament the corn 
laws; parliament dissolved; mee of 


new parliament; tion of the Mel- 
and accession of the Peel ministry; 
birth of Prinoe of Wales; 


mismanagement 
and disasters in Afghanistan; incapacity 
of the British officers in command; dis- 
 apiabee capitulation and retreat; the Eng- 
h women given up as hostages to Akbar 
Khan, 571-575; aggressions of Mehemet 
Ali, Pacha of t, on the Ottoman em- 
; the cause of the latter supported by 
tain, Austria, Russia, and ; na 
val operations on coast of Syria; Mehemet 
Ali compelled to come to terms and re- 
nounce all claims on Syria; debates in 
British parliament; the income-tax intro- 
duced and carried by Sir Robert Peel; his 
sliding scale in relation to duties on corn; 
the “ People’s Petition” presented to the 
commons; prorogation of parliament, 575- 
877; arrival of Lord Ellenborough in India; 
General Sale joined by General Pollock at 
Jellalabad; advance on Cabool; critical 
state of the English prisoners in the hands 
of Akbar ; able conduct of Major Pottinger; 
the British troops effect their escape, and 
poe towards Cabool ; they are jolped by 
ir Richmond Shakespear, and afterwards 
by General Sale's brigade; they arrive at 
bool; successes of General Nott; pres- 
tige of British arms in the East restored ; 
evacuation of Cabool and return of the 
British army to India, 577-583; war with 
China; successes of the British: China 
compelled to submit; treaty of peace, 583- 
585; meeting of parliament; depressed 
state of the country; philanthropic exer- 
tions of Lord Ashley; the factory bill; 
Mr. Buller’s colonization scheme; distur 
condition of Ireland; great repeal meet- 
ings; arrest of Mr. O'Connell; secession 
of the Free Church in Scotland; the Re- 
bekah riote in Wales, 585-587; revived pro- 
sperity of the country; trial and sentence 
of Mr. O’Oonnell; discussion on the sugar 
duties; reduction of the three and a half 
per cent. stocks; Sir Robert Peel's act for 
regulating the Bank of England; acts for 
the regulation of railways and joint-stock 
companies ; the Jrish charitable trusts bill; 
repealof acts affecting Oatholics, 587- 
591; continued prosperity of the country; 
the income-tax continued: discussions on 
the sugar duties; act for the amendment 
of the poor-law m Scotland; act for t- 
ing an increased endowment to Catholic 
college of Maynooth; ferment thereby oo- 
casioned in the country; establishment of 
F peabigale colleges in Ireland, 592-597; exer- 
ons of the anti-corn-law league; Sir 
Robert Peel declares himself a convert to 
the principles of free trade ; debates on his 
corn bill; it is carried, aud followed by his 
resignation of office; accession of LordJohn 
Russell to the premiership; military re- 
forms, 597-603; stato of affairs in India; 
war with the Ameers of Scinde; successes 
of Sir Charles Napier; Scinde annexed to 
British dominions; subjugation of theMah- 
rattas; war with the Sikhs; battles of 
Ferozeshah and Sobraon; successful ter- 
mination of the war, ‘ 
famine in Ireland; measures adopted for 
relief of the people ; proceedings in parlia- 
ment; ions on the education ques- 
tion; Manchester erected into a bishopric, 
609-613 ; opening of new parliament; de- 
bates on 4 affairs; new preg bill 
passed; cry of re again raised ‘ear- 
gus O’Gomnor: eht for relief of J pe dis- 
abilities again introduced; measures adopt- 
ed for relief of West Indian colonies; ap- 
ch rast of war with France; the beard 
and navy estimates; proposed repeal e 
navigation laws: the Jew bill rejected by 
the lords; rebellion in Ireland headed 
Mr. Smith O’Brien; dispersion of the in- 
surgents; suspension of the habeas co 
act; Irish encumbered estates bill; bill 
for entering on diplomatic relations with 
Rome; monster petitions presented by 
Keargus O'Connor to House of Noy He gp 
613-619; revolution in France; flight o 
Louis Philippe ; republic established ; in- 
judicious measures esp - 
ment; fearful outbreak and loss of life in 
Paris; the insurrection sesonees by Gene 
ral Cavaignac; Louls Napoleon elected 
president of the republic; insurrections in 
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Victoria, ee ‘eb thane 
from Rome: revolt ee is : the Schles- 
wig-Holstein war with : 


tions in Bavaria and Austria, iv, 619-623; 
repeal of the navigation laws; Mr. D’Is- 
raeli’s motion for a committee to redress 
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: of the 
Cape colonists to their country being made 
a convict station ; loans to poor-law unions 
in Ireland; second bill for the sale of en- 
cumbered estates; amendment of Irish 
r-law; other measures for relief of Ire- 

29; Lord Palmerston’s e 
tion reepecting British interveution in con- 
tinental affairs; Jew bill again rejected; 
Mr. Wortley’s marriage affinity : dis- 
turbances in the Punjab; revolt of the 


chiefs; the Punjab annexed to British 
India, 629-634; flourishing state of Britain; 
pareenteny. contests between the pro- 
onists and the advocates of free trade; 
Mr. Hume's motion for parliamentary re- 
form; debates on the colonial question ; 
act for the government of the Australian 
colonies ; altercation with Greece ; proveed- 
ings of British government in reference to 
that country vindicated in the commons in 
opposition to vote of House of Lords; dis- 
cussion on the slave-trade; death of Sir 
Robert Peel, 634-639; discussions on Irish 
affairs; conflict at Dolly’s Brae ; reduction 
of taxation and expenditure; new factory 
act; commotion attending attempt of Baron 
Rothschild to take his seat in the House 
of Commons; lan itioned into 
dioceses by the pope; ferment excited 
throughout the country; the ecclesiastical 
titles bill introduced; attacks on govern- 
ment; resignation of the Russell min- 
istry; its speedy recall; the ecclesiastical 
titles bill passed, 640-650; discussions on the 
budget for 1851, 651-653; removal of Lord 
Palmerston from office; speech of Lord 
John Russell; question of parliamentary 
reform; government defeated on bill for 
establishing a local inilitia ; tion of 
the Russell, and accession of the Derby 
ministry; cautious policyof the new premier 
in regard to free trade question; Mr. Wal- 
poles militia bill passed; Mr. Hume again 
efeated in motion for parliamentary re- 
form; disfranchisement of St. Albans and 
Sudbury for bribery ; settlement of govern- 
ment of New Ze : lution of par- 
liament; death of Duke of Wellington; 
reassembly of parliament; resolution of 
parliament in favour of free trade, : 
coup d'etat of Louis Napoleon ; dissolution 
of legislative assembly and establishment 
of an autocratic government in France; 
Louis Napoleon ed emperor; in- 
crease in the naval defences Of Britain; re- 
signation of the Derby ministry, 661 663 ; 
formation of the Aberdecn minist: ; de- 
bates in parliament ; persecution of tes- 
tants in Tuscany; question of t to 
Maynooth College; Canadian clergy re- 
serves bill; Jewish disabilities bill again 
lost; government plan of education brought 
forward by Lord John Russell; financial 
statement of Mr. Gladstone; reduction of 
various taxes; the income-tax reimposed ; 
imposition of the succession duty; re 
of the advertisement duty; motion for 
government inspection of convents ne 
tived; attack on the Irish church; church- 
rates bill; registration of assurances bill; 
the charitable trustea bill; penal servi- 
tude act; the ticket of leave system in- 
troduced; Sir Charles Wood's bill for 
amending the government of India, 664-675; 
approaching rupture with Russia; secon 
Burmese war; Pi annexed to British 
dominions; war with the Caffres in South 
Africa; distresses of the colonists; the 
Caffres reduced to submission ; loss of the 
m of British soldiers, 


Birkenhead: he 
675-681: origin of Russian war; dispute 
between Russia and Turkey in regard to 
poole! th = geen sultan heer , 
of the czar on 
the Greek Christians in Turkey; the Four 
Powers vainly endeavour mediate ; 
Moldavia and Wallachia by the 
ussians: debates in British parliament ; 
the Turkish fleet destroyed Russians 
at > the and 
enter Blaok Sea: on of war 
rance and Britain 1- 
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"Austr and Prussia at Vienna; war de- 


clared by Turkey net Russia; successes 
of Omar Pacha Danubian 

iv. 689-691; expedition of tish 
French armies to the 


East; t 
at Gallipoli; operations between the Turks 
and Russians on the Danube, 691-693; bom- 
bardment of Odessa by the allied fleets ; stuc- 
cessful defence of Silistria against the 
sians by the rat. aided by CaptainButler 
and Lieutenant : be 


Austria and the Su e Porte: removal 
of the allies from Constantinople to Varna; 
ravages of cholera and great at Varna; 


reconnoitring expeditions: the allies quit 
Varna for the d in Eupa- 
toria Bay; march santos the Russian en- 
campment on the 693-700 ; battle of 
the @; defeat of the Russians; march 
to and investment of Sebastopol; unsuc- 
cessful attempts to bombard it by sea and 
land, 700-708; progress of the siege; Rus- 
sian attack on the Turks at va; 
pauper of the British and French 
ops; battle of Balaklava; brilliant and 
devoted charge of the light cavalry brigade; 
change of position by the British; sally 
from Sebastopol re ued 701-712; vigour 
displayed by the Russians in defence of 
Sebastopol; Prince Menschikoff’s confi- 
dence of success; stolen advance of the 
Russians on 5th November; battle of In- 
kermann; ultimate victory of the allies, 
712-716; dreadful storm at Balaklava: 
great loss of provisions and military stores: 
privations end by British troops; sub- 
scriptions instituted in England; the Pat- 
riotic Fund; of nurses sent out to 
Scutari under the superintendence of Miss 
Nightingale, 717-720; defence of Sebasto- 
po protracted by akill of General Todtle- 
n; miserable condition of English and 
French armies; death of the peror 
Nicholas ; ineffective peace conferences at 
Vienna, 720-722; Russian attack on Eupato- 
ria repulsed; struggles for possession of the 
Mamelon ; bombardment of Sebas 
commenced; General Canrobert superseded 
in command by General Pelissier; acces- 
sion of Sardinia to British and French alli- 
ance; expedition to Kertch ; Russian stores 
destroyed by the Russians; opecaeces of 
Oaptain Lyonsin Sca of Azof; fresh attack 
on Sebastopol; capture of the Mameion 
by the French, and of the Quarries by the 
British; general assault on Sebastopol on 
18th June; it miscarries; disastrous r 
of the allies, 722-727; death of Lord Rag- 
lan; General Simpson epee’ to the 
command, battle of the Tchernaya and 
defeat of the Russians; final attack on 
Sebastopol; the Malakoff carried by the 
French; the British fail in attempt to 
take the Great Redan; abandonment of 
the south part of Sebastopol by the Rus- 
sians; the allics enter the town; fearful 
spectacle presented to their view; expedi- 
burn and the Straits of Kertch; 
disastrous explore in the allied camp, 
727-732; war between Russia and Turkey 
in Asia Minor ; gallant defence of Kara by 
General Williams; ite surrender, 732-735 ; 
expedition of the allied fleets to the Baltic 
in 1854; blockade of Gulf of Finland; cap- 
ture of Bomarsund; ition to the 
White Sea; British and French attack on 
Belt a thd Kamschatka, repulsed, 
735-737 ; Sir Charles Napier superseded by 
Admiral Dundas in command of Baltic 
fivet; expedition to the Baltic in 1855; 
treacherous destruction by the Russians 
of a British boat’s crew at Hango Island; 
unsuccessful attack of the allied fleet on 
Sweaborg, 737-739; overtures of Russia 
for peace; mediation of Austria; peace 
conferences at Paris; conclusion of treaty; 


its terms, 739-741; i in lia- 
ment from 1854 to 1858 ; qusstions oft par- 
accession of 


liamentary and law reform ; 
try in ; discus- 
war and the treaty of 


the Palmerston minis 
sions on the Russian 
Paris,.741-746; state of Indian ; in- 
trigues for the overthrow of Bri do- 
pop cages in ae army oo- 
on report regarding employ- 
ment of greased cartridges; outbreaks at 
Berhampoor and Barrac * commmence- 
ment of sepoy revolt at Meerut; Delhi 
occupied by the rebels; massa¢re of Euro- 
peans; threatened rising in the ue 
vented, 747-752; ainee Bd pent py = 
army; progress of the : 
breaks at Pulte hur, J hans, 
Fe ae Teron | bie death PER 768 ont. 
wrence ; his ‘ 
break at Cawnpore; the goa induced 


to surrender to Nana ib on 
of safety; shameful violation of the com- 


VIDOMAR 


Victo ween, — 
feast atrocities ; oVroned of Have- 
ock on Cawnpore; massacre women 
and children by order of Nana Sahib ; 
Cawnpore retaken by Havelock ; retreat 
of the Nana; advance of Havelock br 
aoe his successes; he is compe 
turn to Cawn re; aie Sand capers of 
be hi; capture of King of Delhi and death 
of his sons, iv. 755-760; defence of the resi- 
dency of Lucknow: ita relief by Havelock 
and Outram, and afterwards by Sir Colin 
Oampbell; death of Havelock ; the women 
and children removed under the escort of 
Sir Colin Campbell; e ment of Gene- 
ral Windham with the rebels near rentahn 
poe advance of Sir Colin Campbell u 
oknow; final capture of the city, ai. 
Lad 3; exploits of Sir Hugh Rose in tral 
ure of Jhansi and Pre 
indie fe stated in Gwalior, 7 ie 
proclamation by Lord Canning'in referenco 
to kingdom of Oude; remonstrance of Sir 
James Outram; pill introduced and car- 
ried in parliament for transference of the 
government of India to British crown; 
royal proclamation to the natives; termi- 
nation of the Indian rebellion, 967-772; 
the Great Exhibition devised by Prince 
Albert; inau tion of it by her majesty, 
797-799: orl pos progress of the Volun- 
teer movement, 838 


B41, 
Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges, i. 321. 
Vienna, occupied by the rench, iv. 218; 
congress of, 313, 315, 326; arbitrary parti- 
tion by the ‘congress of states and peoples, 
339-341; ineffectual peave conferences at, 


7 
Vienne, John de, governor of Calais, i. 468, 
9; sent to the assistance of the Scots, 488. 
vie seizure of Spanish ships in harbour of, 
85; taken and sacked by the British; 


of, in England, i. 675, 676. 


Villenage, histo 
rated Spanish adver:turer, 


Vilendrada, cele 
508. 


Villars Marebal- defeats Margrave of Baden, 

iii. 88; is recalled to France, ib.; leada ex- 

tion to the Danube, 115; defeated at 

alplaquet, 128; his cam apaign on frontier 

age nat Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 

138; and afterwards against Eugene 

ani Duke of Ormond, 144 if . his meeting 
with Eugene at Rastadt 

Ae os Adnniral, i so, 

Villeroy, Marshal rehal, iid. 33, 34, 43; repulsed by 
Prince Eugene, 78; his campaigns acne 
the allies, BB, 89, ’93, 04, and swte, 98; 
ae by Marlborough at Ramillies, tor 


Villiers, Sir Sore ais of the appearance 
of his ghost, ii. 401, 10 

Villiers, Mr., his deco eaeeal on corn-law 
bill nogatived, iv. 601, 602. 

Villiers, John. See Purbeck. 

Villiers, Mra, See Orkney. 

Vimeira, battle of, iv. 254. 

Vincennes, castle ‘of, attacked by mob, iii. 


831, 832 
Vincent, Cape St., battle of, iii, 618, 619. 
Vinoent, Earl St., his naval victory, iv. 96, 96. 
Vincent, General tish commander in the 
north in crane American war, iv. 328, 329; 
disregards orders of Sir George Prevost, 


331. 
Vinegar H Hill, view and description of; battle 
103, and note. 
Virgil, his allusion to the misletoe, i. 49. 
Virgilius, Bishop of Saltzburgh, i. ‘176. 
bd a, Colonization of, by the English, fi. 
co-operates with New England in re- 

sisting the demands of Britain, 512, 513, 

515, 516; ineffectual attempt of Lord Dun 

more to maintain ae authority in, 534: 

declaration of righta issued wc 546, 547: 

severities of roy army 86 Be tas 

inroad of ali ry Arnold a S30, 68 
Vitalian, Pope, i. 163. 

Vittor, Amadeo. See Victor Amadeus. 
Vittoria, battle of, iv. 298. 

MA arsed Emanuele, See Victor Emmanuel. 
Vivian, S ir Richard, Cornish Jacobite 111,172. 
Voltaire, his Twelfthnight verses for 1743, 

iii. te eal his letter to Admiral Byng, 


Voinieet “movement, history of the recent, 
v. 838-841. 


Volusenus, 0. despatched by Cassar to re- 
paring: @ previous to his invasion of Bri- 


eg i. 1 
m Pacis burned as o hereticin reign of 
Edward 
ee Conrad, di divinity get at Ley- 


ae ution 
of, Ca his adherents, 
Vortigern, head of the Britiah ee in Bri- 
ree i. ‘S con invites fig Eragon of md 
xOns, marriage Ww 
Rowena, denghiee of Hengist, 69. 


INDEX. 


vexegrs and travels in latter part of 18th 
century, iv. 160-162, 169 
Vyvyan, Sir R., opposes reform bill, iv. 486 


W. 


Wade, General, arrests Sricabiss, the Swe- 
dish ambassador, iti, 188; leads 
t the pretender, 288, 292-204, 


Wager, Commodore, ili. 122; blockades 
ve 
vi prevalence of, in last century, iv. 


ape m, battle of, iv. 270. 

efield, battle of, i, 619, and note. 
Wakeman, Sir George, ii. ‘690, 691, 700. 

bil cise of Lorraine, ‘Bishop of Durham, i. 


Walcheren, disastrous occupation of, by the 
British, iv. 267, 268. 
balm executed as & Rye-house conspira- 


709. 
Waldeck, Prince, Dutch general, iii. 268- 


Waldegrave, Lord, his account of Princess- 
dowager of Wales, iii. 327, 328, and gs 
is made governor to Prince George, 33 
332, and notes; employed by George il, 2 
aid him in his ministerial embarrassmenta, 
335, 336; is made rl ard but finds him- 
sy unable to re ~346. 

Waldenses, Crmwells interposition in fa- 
vour of the, ii. 

Wales, ig successful opposition to the Saxon 
arms, i rampart on frontier of, erected 
vy en ie kept under subjection to 

“ghert, 79; dominion of Athelstane over, 

98; ancient inhabitants of; its settlement 

by ‘the Cimbrians, 140 141; controversies 

between clergy of, and Church of Rome, 

151; North, invaded and laid waste by 

Hugh the Wolf, 192; invaded by Willits 

the Conqueror, 199 199 rous expedition 

of William Rufus against, 214; King J ohn's 
expedition against, 329 , 330; nature of Le 
ward I.'s pretensions in regard to, 

condition in the 13th century, ire ut 

ward’s pretext for the invasion of, ib., 

408; his cam 8 in, and final conquest 

of, 408-410 (see Edward I.); unsuccessful 

campaigns of Henry IV. in, against Glen- 


dower, 540, 541, 542; campalgne of Prince 
Henry in, 546, 547: incorporated with 
England. 804, note, : outrages ¢ of the 


Rebeccaites in, iv. 687. ‘(See also We Ish ) 
Wales, Prince of. ois Albert Edward. 
Walhalla. See Valha 
Walker, Mr., one of the defenders of Lon- 

donderry, iii, 8, and note. 

, Roman, the, erected by Agricola be- 
tween the Tyne and the Solway, and after- 
wards repaired and stre ened by Ha- 
drian and Severus; another erected by 
er between the Forth and Clyde, 
and another afterwards b: by Lollius bit Hares 
nearly on the same site, i. 34 39, and notes. 
Wall, Mr., Spanish minister, iti, 428, 
Wallace, Ww m, rises to aasert the liberties 
of Scotland after the submission of the 
country to Edward I., ao) the resignation 

a John Heltol, i, 424; his exploits and 

successes, 10. a spats defeata the 

Enatish at Stirling, is them from 

tland, id is doteated by Edward 
re the battle of Praline ae , 427; eros 
of outlawry pronounced 432 ; 
captured, conveyed to London, and put to 
on as a traitor, 433; Blind Harry’s poem 


m, 707. 
Wallace Sir James, fii. 581, 582. 


, Russian invasion af, iv. 690; oc- 
ae by Austrian army, 
Wallenstein, tperiat gen in Thirty 
Years’ War, ii. 413 


bibesotaat™ Edmund, the poet,  boet, Dar rtrait of; his 


in parliaments 
spoeenes ae I, nit etevas 474; y on 
behalf of the ‘king headed fg 


of, 794. 
Waller Sir ae liamen: eneral, 
i. 69, 585-537, me 


Wailer Bir Hardroas, fi 
Walleran, 0 of pope ae ‘his defiance to 


H 
Wallop, sis Joi air John } commands expedition to 
Waltnsr Casi and note, 21; view of, 


Walmoden, Count, commands army in Neth- 
erlands on departure of Duke of York, iv. 
Hi his convention with General Mor- 

Walnicten, Countess. See Yarmouth. 
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WARD 
Walpole, Sir os rif cage 8t. John as 


Ht 0; le gpes Anne, 
iii 119; is speech at trial of verell, 
; is "expel ed the house, 142, and note; 
ths paymaster of the forces on accession 
of George I., 166, 167; appointed chairman 
of committee for prosecution of ministers, 
168; impeaches Prior, 169; maintains the 
neceasity of sevority a alust the ee 
82; resigns anc 8 n op- 
po Sian to err nai 188, 191 ted effects 
he recon of the peerage 5; re- 
commends competition in Sinmun e on the 
South Sea Company, 206; effects recondili- 
ation between ce of Wales and the 
king, 207, and note; hiascheme for remedy- 
ing the mischiefs caused by the South Sea 
bubble, 208, 209; aiinses mier, 210; his 
able management in res pone ocredit, 
4b.; discovers plotters me Jacobite saat 
Boy, 212; Popes bill for taxing the Cath- 
213 proc on of Bolingbroke, 
O14: regret train ious proposal of the latter to, 4b.; 
consents for restoring Bo. lingbroke 
to his Sata 215; effects —— 
ratification of treaty with = Teh 
217; averta threatened war with Oe aur 
peror and rae 217 ; implied dismissal of, 
George II. on his 
esteem of Queen Caroline for; is re-ap- 
pointed premier, 220, 221; tacitly opposes 
the nsion bill; quart uarrels with Town end; 
pr ence of his administration, 22 3; carries 
is motion for encroacht ng on sinking fun 
his celebrated excise scheme ; popular i 
ment thereby occasioned, 20 225; his 
withering denunciation of Bo. ingbroke : 
succeeds in maintaining the septennia ial 
bill, 226, 227; abeprebhar iin cee from war 
with France and Spai averts rup- 
ture between Spain and ortugal, ib., 
supports bill for relief of Quakers, 299; car- 
rics scheme for redeeming South Sea an- 
nuities, 230; opposes on be of the king 
demand of Prince of Wales for increase: 
allowance, 231-233 ; Queen Oaroline’s dying 
recommendation to 234, 235; attacks on, 
in parliament; is obliged to yield to the 
war party; decline of his ir uence, 235- 
242: defends his conduct in verre he 
motion impeaching him rejected, 2 
obtains a subsidy for Bag of Hemaary: 
246; his negotiations with Prussia on her 
whalf, 247, 248; unpopularity and deoline 
of power of; his def eata in parliament; 
resigns his offices paren avours be- 
stowed on, by the kin 251-254; investiga- 
tions of secret commi tee into ‘his <n 2 
tion, 255, 256; effect oF aa Bpee 
House of Lords as 
his death, 268; his Pree hy earalen cf 
Lord-president Forbes’ scheme for raising 
neveral Highland regiments, 286; portrait 
of, 211; statue of, 
Walpole, Horace, brother of Sir’Rohbert, iit. 


Walpole, Horace, son of Sir Robert, his ex- 
alted opinion of William ITI., iii, 56, note; 
his speech in defence of his father, 256; his 
letter to General Hawley re Prince 
George's education, 331, and note, 

ye a Mr. Spencer, iv. 657. 

alkingh am, on mene ois of, celebrated Eng- 
wish c ae ‘ 

ham, minister of "Ftizabeth, ii. ae 
Ms ant by Elizabeth into Scotland, 
Raid of Ruthven, 161; frustrates Bab: bg. 
phe ote Sb refuse, 10 a Queen 
cester’s pro: or poisoning the 

of Scots, but ind duces Elizabeth beth to issue a 
commission for her trial, 4b., 166; reproves 
James VI. for his interference on behalf 
of his mother, 174: letter of, and Davi- 
son to Sir Amyas Paulet, recommending 
ate assassination of Mary, 175, returns to 

urt after her execution, 180. 

Walter, Archbishop of Rowen, his upright 
character, 1. 312-314; his conduct ee 

tidings of of Richard's imprisonmen: 
giving tt 

Waltheof, Earl, son of Siward, joins revolt 

the N. bmite to 


is implicated in conspiracy against Wil- 
Kam, 196, 197; is one his wife 
udith, ‘and executed, note 
Watson lord-may i 498-487. 
Wantivaas battle of, tL 70 704, 705; fort of, 


War, recent alpen in art of; new fnven- 
tions in Baten 
War-chario tiah, i. 25, 26, hy Mish 64. 
ri perkin, his Matsa ah raise him- 
self to the English thron eon the allegation 
of of Edward LV Prat fi, 10-75 seco ee 


tt sore 
1, 545, 


Warburg, battle 
Ward, « court foot 
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¢ 
INDEX. <* 


Ward, Mr, his motion in regard to Irish | Washington, General,— 


church, iv 510, his pe pron t poeatived 
caiaee motton for increased grant to Maynooth 


695 
Wardiav, Henry, Bishop of 8t Andrews, i 
673, founds university there, 705, 706 
Wardship, @ feudal imposition, complainte 
taned gomnens regarding, ii 301, abo 


anish encampment at, i 92, and 


pass 
‘Warenne, the Earl, a leader of the royalists 
an ch le = tas HI 396 398, his 
4 tonmalaiinas 


46. coptan 
pebble toate of Dunbar, 423 
‘Warham, Archbishop, 1 771 


‘Wark 238 
Warrender “bir George, ini 174 
W; n Captain, iv 


arringto 93 
‘Warsaw besieged by the Prussians and Rus 
sians, is taken by Suwaroff, horrible mas 
sacre of the aac a iv 73, 74, occu- 
a it by Bonaparte 


Wa ce vg Luther in fortrees 
ae 1 

arton, Star Chamber sentence 
bearers 


Warwick basi view of trial and sentence 
of Gaveston at, 1 439 440 
Warwick, Ear] of, enemy of Sarcnon, i 439 
Warwick’ Earl of, accused of treason m 
Richard II's reign, and sentenced to 1m 
risonment in Isle of Man, 1 491 
arwick, the great Earl of, joins cause of 
Duke of Yor: 615, 616, captures Hanse 
ships at Calais, 616 617 progress of his 
arins on behalf of the house of York, 617, 
618, takes bone ae VL. prisoner at North- 
ampton 618 — the 
Yorkists in north, of 3 ngland, 620, 622, 
conducts Honry VI to the Tower, 24. his 
influence at court counteracted by ” the 
queen 8 relations, 625, employed to negoti 
ate marriage betwixt Edward a sister and 
the dauphin, his reception by Lows X1, 
626, his quarrel and reconciliation with 
King Edw ward 7b, marnes his daughter to 
Duke e of Clarence, ab, 627, the 5 tit 8 rup 
ture with and Duke of Clarence, 6 2, 
takes refuge with Louis XI, 
terview and Pag er with Mos 
Anjou, «, seta sail for 
where he is ertuciokenlly recelv 
, releases Henry VI and proclaims 
him king, 630, 631 ” ahaet hved nature of 
revolution effected by, 631, 632 , is defeated 
and slain at Barnet, 632 
Warwick, Edward Plantagenet Farl of re 
moved to the Tower palate battle of Bos 
worth Field,1 708, attem ia ge ecto 
of, by Lambert Simnel, 113-7 sons a 
endship with Pe rkin Warbe peck. in be 
headed as an accomplice of his, 734, 733 
Warwick, Ambrose mrcecea Earl of, ii 95 
Warwick, con of inted commander of 
the fleet Pacliaaicnt, fi 513, 514, 
519, iam abe ord heutenant of militia 
, keeps the fleet faithful to parliament, 
568. removed from his command, 579 
Warwick Earl of, father in law of Lady 
we ane Grey See Northumberland 
aa, the, King Joh John s disaster in crossing, 


Wartegton George, American en general first 
displays his prowess against the French, 111 
334, chosen Sornnianderta-chiet of the 
American army, 535, his character and 
sentiments, 636, 537, takes command of 
the blockading army "at Boston, wh aor 
orton Howe to evacuate the to 


men igg y ig in ye corto ny New 
York, 644 546, 549 frectual attempts 
Lord Howe to negotiate with, 549, 
his injud in tran 
hus troope t rs Long mg that pibeigeed 
“ su uen esca' 
Sapeers eae ett » defeat of his at army 


Mr ares s Bay, his qeipaints of its ineffi- 
ciency, and suggestions for remedying the 


evil, 551, 552, and note, retreats before 
General Howe to Plains , reverses 
sustained by, retreats to the Delaware, 


sians at Trento ton, 561, 562, re before 
Cornwallis, receives severe check on 

road to Princetown , establishes himeelf 

at Morristown in New Jersey, thors 563 , his 

encampment at Oourland endea- 

vours of Howe to cut off his sree 563, 
, counter movements of, an: a 


ie 
takes ap po nat Vali chi 
ona 
568 his conduct in conn ek oe 
ferings of, a bie aay at Val say, vt 
mn a Fo 
y formed pesines in x 96-8 


tish, 599, 600, rte De troopeand the Br 


congress, i11, 600, 601, follows Clinton in his 
retreat from Philadel phia, 601, 602, opposes 
scheme for con with an Canada, , his 

th remonstranoces to 


ee 

continued sufferings 
of his art B 0 623, orders the execution 
of André, 25, oe mutiny in his army, 629, 
630, takes command of besieging arm at 

Yorktown, 635, dictates capitulation, 
pg page Guy Oarleton’s overtures 1 
desponding acoount of the Ame- 
ear ory, ols, 048 portrait of, 537, his 
oo ped foe 
Wash 


mn, ‘captured on burned by the 
Bri 


Washington Fort, reduction of, by the Bn- 
tish, ili 555 

Wat ‘Tyler, oa and progress of insurrec 
tion et ee his eo 

with and death, 486 
“ Wateh, a tcns 1 an ancient aan 
actised in London on St Johns Eve, u 

Water Tournament, the 1 380 381 

Waterford, rout of inhabitants of, by the 
English, 1 272, 273, capture of, by Earl of 
Pembroke and Raymond le Gros, 273, 
nen II rece1ves submissions of the Insh 
a 

Watering-places, English, i) 780, 781, 141 394~ 


Waterloo, battle of, 1v 319 323 

Watermen, London n 768 

Watertown, meeting of Massachusetts con 
gress at, 12 526, 

waren and Clarke, Catholic prests, 1 294, 


Watson, Admiral accompanies Clive with 
fleet to Ben ii 692, his death, 694 
Watson, Dr bert historian, wv 176 
ven Robert, executed for high treason, iv 
Watt, James, Se ak of the steam-engine, 


yPortratt of, iv 
atta, Tanac, distinguished divine, iii 417 


Wate 3 Mr , brutality of Surajah Dowlah to, 
1 

Waxhaws en ment at, in 621 

nm) Wayne, Gen 1 567, 608, 629, 630, 633 


Weapons See Arms 
Wear, the, encampment of Scots and Eng 
hsh on poe sides of, i 4 
Webster, John, dramatic poet, u 644 
Wedderburn, Mr agg aT po ni 507, 
rele ene ut ce i 
stevia his ‘{mprovements in 
Waren 


, iv 167 
, engagement at, iv 52 

Wellesley, arquis, Governor general of In 
ar aloes? made Lord heutenant of Ire 
Wllingeon, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of, dis- 
tinguishes hi in engagement ‘with 
Tippoo Saib, 1v 114, arranges the govern 
ment of Mysore, after fall of Serin patam, 
quets Aaa - — righ’ hoondia 
au 8 bri campaign agains 
Seindia.’ gains battles of Assaye and Ar- 
gaum, results of re ap ay jiaee 1 205, 207, 
serves in expedition to Co en, 243° 
lands in Portugal, his marc: to imeira, 
is et arg by Sir Harry Burrard , gains 
of Vimeira. is prevented by Sir 
Harry from following up his victory, 253, 
254, returns to nd and is examined 
before board of inquiry, 256, is appointed 
to command army in the Peninsula, arrives 
at Lisbon, his cam aol inst Soult, 
forces of eS rives French 
Reain ortugal, 263, A aAvacioos into 
gains battle of pritevera, retreats 

te pa eht bank of , his aubsequent 
movements, is rehee to the peerage, 264- 

ainst Massena, 


operations against “ye 

his approach upon bon by the lines of 

Torres Vedras, 274-276 drives him across 

the Spanish frontier, 279, gains battle of 
Aas lap Onoro, oro, lays slege to, Be to a 


280, 281, 
‘savaioe aiwicl ofeate 
tora 


A cay, pe Burgos 
uguese frontier, 283-289, made 
mander-in-chief of t the 
advances a th the Pi 


defeata Soult at Toulouse, 307 
one os of Vi Paige arrives 
an 
overtinows Nepoleon at 
Paris, 315-324, aa British ipoten- 


rong at congress mar] Veriaa, 367, becomes 
premier, popular apprehensions in conse- 


08, 
attends 
at ‘Brussels 


plies aoa HALL 


Wellmgton, Duke 
quence of this 4: D isient: iv 392-394, his 
rupture with Huskisson, onnaaion: 


ing the retirement of the latter, 394, 396 
supports measures for Catholic ron 
tion, 399, 407, 427, retamed as 
William IV ‘on his yr agree 19, resins 
demand for reform, 48 resigns office 
482, his attack on the foreign policy of Earl 
s sovernene 509, 510, recommends 
bert Peel as premier, ‘and tempora- 
e, 621, 522, at of 
bourne and Lord B Brougham on, 
defence of, by himeelf and Lord Lyndhurst, 
524 526, his remonstrance on intervention 
in Spain, 540, opposes Irish municipal bill, 
541, his remarks on Canadian discontents, 
B45, 546, 556, oP? poses Lar eed abolition . 
ve-trade, uppo e paasing o: 
Sir Robert Peal corn bill, 601, 602, his 
eulogium of Sir Charles Napier, 605 , his 
defence of Lord eRe ine ta ee 606 ; D- 
rts Mr Walpole’s inilitia ; 
18 death, 659, » portrait of, mS 
ves holy, and fountains, 1 48, 49, and 


Wolth, the, their alliance with the Saxons of 
Mercia against the Northumbrians, 1 74, 
75 their inroads on the Saxons, vengeance 
taken on them by Offa, 77, their attacks 
on the Saxons during the "Danish incur- 
sions, 80, Ethelfledas expedition against, 
98 alleged v e of, to Edward the 
Elder, +b , assist Algar in recovering his 
earicns ’ their incursions under 
Griffith, are ieduced to oh dio by 
atarold ed 126, gain great victory over 

Henry 1, make peace with him, 1b , 
papel brent F oeeatitine with England, 261, 
are defoated hy Henry, who is afterwards 
however, ob ont to retreat, 20, cruelt; rapa 
the latter to <8 given by, aw, their 
condition in the i3t century, 407, insult 
ing treatinent of, by the Enghsh, 408 , in- 

surrection of, 421 eir struggle oe inde- 
pe dence under Glendower, 

7, their enthusiasm for Earl’ of ni Oa 
mond, 650 note (hee also Wules ) 

Wemyss, Le Laird of, gallantly repulses the 

ng 

Wemyss Castie Dare first introduced to 
Queen Mary at, 1 

Wenbury, defcat ‘of Danes at i 80 

Wentworth, Lord, last Enghsh governor of 
Calais n 70 

Wentworth, Paul, his spimted remonstrance 
in Elizabeth's parhament, it 111 

Wentworth, General, commands land forces 
in expedition ta plete a ui 249 251 

Wentworth, Lady Harriet mistress of Duke 
of Monmouth, 1i 724, 729, 7 

va er founder of the Methodists , 
dosha t of, iii history of, 369-374, 

abours of, and jae tesenes arles, iv 133, 


134 
Wessex, kingdom of, founded by Cerdio, i 
70 coasts of, and Kent xa the 
Danes, 80 partition of, between Ethelwulf 
and eieltala, 81, converted to Christi- 


Wont s a Rye house conspirator, turns king's 
evidence, 11 708, he 13 

‘West, Rear admiral, ni 340 

bisous ri Benjamin, distinguished painter, 


va cage? Miers from France in the, 
iu 431, 4 ilitary and naval operations 
In the ‘aaitig American war, 603, we 623, 
639 eft, 646, 647, terms of treaty betwoen 
England oe re ing possessions 
in, 655, Batter conquests in, iv 270, 
tation for abolition of slavery in, 373, 3 
slavery abolished in British, 505, 508, 547, 
bills for mae Sere So the Dae on sugar im- 


Wart Bo Point, ‘lat 0 of Arnold for betraying, to 
the British, ii: 624 


wie Saxons See Wessex 

Westermann, heads second attack by the mob 

on the Tuile ries, iv 12-15 

Western 1s,t De conauered by the Danea, 
i143 (See Hebruka 

Westmacott, Sir Richard, distinguished sculp- 
tor, iv a5, 474 
estm nig et igs nd the Contes cule 
abbey of, fil 

tumult an 


mqueror 

page a abhey A 181 
Siomien ecclesiastical council 
ot tephen, 244, coronation of 


of aes de a iioary’ III at, 391, sanctu- 
ary of, 631 aad oa oe 643, bishopric of, 
36, assembly of divines at, 
Bah, and sti 334 ele validity of Fox’s 
election as mem 7 ] ing question, 
kirmish in, i 406, trial 
of earls I in, view of, on that oocasion, 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW 


Westminater Review, the, iv. 471. 
Westmoreland, Earl of, leader in Catholic 
ere nm in natn of Elizabeth, fi. 142, 
Weston, warder of Sir tesa Over 
administers the poison to him, ii. 333, 
bah sage ong kingdom of, founded by Bona- 


dr Sir Charies, recorder of Bristol, 
iv. 491, 492, 495, 496. 
General, imperial commander at 
siege of Measina, iii. 193. 
Wex town of, its resistance to the Eng- 
lish, i. 371, 274, 375: submits to Henry IT, 
978: taken by rebels in Irish rebellion, iv. 


Weymouth, He. Archduke Philip and Joanna 
Wharncliffe, Lord, his bill for mitigating the 
game laws, iv. 388; his motion against dis- 
solution of parliament t, 486, 487 
Wharton, Lord, iii. 1 
brea Duke of, ie able and profligate 
r, 11. 209; defends Atter ot = 
his mad and d profligate ch character, 
Whately, Mr., banker, his duel with Sir yh 
Temple, iti, 507. 
Wheeler, Admiral, fii. 29. 
Wheeler, Sir Hugh Masscy, commander at 
Cawnpore, iv. 7 
heler, Mr., member of council at Calcutta, 
ili. 731, 733. 
Whe Major-general, defends Stirling 
inst advance of Earl of Mar, iii. 172, 
174; takes to flight at Sheriffmuir, 177. 
"and Tory, origin of the terms, fii. 389, 


Whitbread, Mr., distinguished Whig orator, 
iii, 856 856, 857; jeads im agree of Lord 
Melville, iv. 215, 216, 227; his scheme for 
the suppression of ee 447 

Whitby, abbey of, founded by Uswy, i. 76, 
and note. 

White, Henry Kirke, youth poet, iv. 468. 

White Friars. See Carmelites. 

‘White Hood,” the, the insignia of the Duke 
of Burgundy, i. 

we Plains, congress at, ili. 547, 548; battle 


f, 554. 
White Sea, expodition of British squadron 
to, in 1854, iv. 736. 
White Ship, the, melancholy loss of, i, 227, 


White Webbs, near Enfield Chass, place of 
deliberation of the Gunpomee Plot con- 
spirators, ii. 304-306, 310 

Whitefield, George, portrait of, fii. 370; his- 
ae of, and his preaching, 370 374, 404; 


Whitehall Palace, description of, ii 3, note 
Whitelock, keeper of the great seal; ‘Crom- 
well’s confidential conversations with, fi 
Hef oe ee the restoration of the king, 
escapes Impeachment at the Re- 
Ahh 651. 

Whitelocke, General, his wretched misman- 
agement at Buenos Ayres; is tried and 
cashiered, iv. 240. 

Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury, attends 

ueen "Elizabeth in her last moments, il. 

199; his severities against the Puritans, 

"227: his applause of James 1., 300; fur- 
ther notices of, 

Whittaker, Captain, ili. 108, 104. 

Whittingham, murder of Darnley concerted 
at. ier Bothwell, Morton, and Mait- 
anic 6. 

pabrbattiay Lord, ambassador at Paria, iv. 


194, 197, 198, 

Whytington, Sir aa distinguished Eng- 
lish Sader creat 678 

Wickliffe. See W: ckliff 

a SOD, Sir rota, recorder of York, 


Wight, Isle of, nou by Vespasian, i. 29; 
conquered 0; ga e ngage. 
ment with the Denes near, “king 
Ning pas ourn in, 335; Posen the if ato 


wi phe Edward, burned asa heretic, ii. 
328, and note 

WwW htman, General: fii. 197. 

Wilberforce, Wilham, ili. 655: his scheme 
for amending the representation, 672; his 


rte ar Page 5 of theslave-trade, 
752-754, 789, 7 ; final success of 
his efforte, 227, $35 at motion in proceed- 


es Queen Caroline, 362; portrait 
Wild, Serjeant, fi. 488, and nofe; conducts 
nst Laud, 541. 


rosecution 
ilford, or Wulford, Ral <4 a papenter to 
enry 
atts aaa 


the crown in reign of 

ve h, Archbishop of vos A 

Wilkes, John, member of parliament and 
conductor of the North Briton newspaper; 
publishes a libel on the king, and is ar- 
rested on a general warrant; is liberated 


Vou. IV. 


", INDEX. 


“a rs wilt of abons pular enth 
re) corpus; po enthu- 
staan oi his behalf; ea complaint of 
breach ot Pema of Lar esi pe his 
Essay Gps oman ee ee n House of 
aneciin iD sagen eon ht pe na 
ngs in par en connection 
with; obtains againat the secre- 
tary of state; crosses over to Paris; is 
expelled House of Commons; his com- 
plaint of breach of privilege moved by the 
op tion and rejected ; — ussion on Sir 
em =o ‘s motion in o 


Wilkes in in Court of Of kine ier Bench, it 43 rt 
and notes; is outlawed, 445; continued 
peor epee of the populace on his behalf, 
ib.; is returned ag member for Middlesex; 
pop pular excitement and riota in connec- 
tion with; sentence 6 penne in court of 


King’s § Hench, 458, 459 ions in re- 
g ;_ his ‘expulsion from parliament 
alii : is repeatedly re-cle for Mid- 


Qlesex ; his election pronounced null, and 
Colonel Luttrell with only a fourth of his 
number of votes appointed to the seat, 461- 
463; continued popularity of, 470, and note; 
continued agitation in re ard to his elec- 
tion, 473, 476-481 ; his conduct as alderman 
in the liberation of the printers arrested b 
order of parliament, ~-491: is electe 
sheriff, 491; is again returned for Middle- 
sex aud allowed to take his seat, 518; agi- 
Learns lla gee of ee 538 ; sipot 
ution agains expunged rom ae 0 
House of Commons, 644; portrait o: 
Wilkes, Alice, ae evidences eis oGthe- 
rine Howari, 
Wilkie, rie mont iv, 1 
Wilkie, Sir Davil, di didineatched painter ; 
rortrait of, iv. 475. 
illiam the Conqueror, i. 118; his parentage: 
hia visit to England on the invitation of 
Edward the Confessor, 122, 123; forces 
Harold to enter into a compact with hin, 
127-129; alleged bequest of England to, by 
Edw. 30; receives news of ‘the 
accession uf Harold, 131; his embassies to 
the latter, ib.; his proparations for the 
conquest of Englan 132, 133; his em- 
barkation and voyage, 134, 135; lands in 
England and catablishes his cam », 135, 136; 
his preparations for battle, 136, 137; his 
engagement with and ultimate victory 
over the Saxons at Hastings, 138, 139; 
vows the foundation of Battle Abbey, 177 
178; advances alon the coast and takes 
Dover Castle, 178, 179; marches to London 
and etic the surrounding country, 179, 
180, establishes himself at Borkhampstead, 
where he receives a deputation of submis- 
sion from London, 180; enters London 
and is crowned at Westminster Abbey, ib., 
181; untoward occurrence at his corona- 
tion, 181; withdraws from London to 
Barking, ib: his political measures, ib.: 
rapacity of "his followers, 182; revisits 
Normandy, ib.; is com aye to return by 
tho commotions in ngland, his 
crafty policy towards the Saxons, oe 184; 
rok ithes his authority in the west of 
nd, 184, 185; suppresses revolt under 
Edwin and Morcar, 185; captures 
nen fortifies York, ib., 186; revolt against 
his sway in north of England ; alliance of 
the Danes with the Saxons, 186-188 ; re- 
ceives intelligence of beg destruction of 
York; vengeance en. by. 9; his 
confiscations and grants of ee to his 
followers, 189, 190; his winter march to, 
and capture of Chester, 191; offectual re- 
sistance to his sway lo ort maintained by 
Earl Horeward in Isle of rer and 
notes; his incursion into Soot me (a : de- 
prives OCospatric of the earldom of thor 


thumberland, ib.; again visits France and 


quells insurrection in Maine, 196; his re- 
ception of theling, 70.; Teoeives 
ne ie enoe of insurrection in England, 
4 


invades Brittany but a F: liged 
to retreat, 198; returns to England and 
finds bir ani rt piesa punishes 
its promoters, ib advances into 
Wales, 199; repels. the Scots and founds 
Newcastle - - upon - -Tyne, %b.; domestic 
troubles of, and rebellion of hia eldest son 
rt nat, ¢b., 200; his life saved in 
Loar b Robert, 200, 201; sends his 
‘o to avenge the death of their 
bishop on the inhabitanta of Durham, 201, 
202; afterwards arrests Odo and confines 
him in a berire in abe preg By: ae Me 
preasions Eng revives the 
of Danegeld and lays waste district in 
Hampshire to form the New Forest, 202- 
904; severity of his forest laws, 204, 205; 
coniparative equit - ue slrptieg govern- 
ment, 205, note; 1st 
Mantes and the pice tes of Vota: is ill- 
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William the Conqueror, — 
ness; his wrath occasioned by jest of the 
French king; destroys Mantes and sus- 
tains severo accident; his last illness and 
death ; neglect shown ‘to his body ; funeral 
ot; hls chazsoter, 308-208; bls intssion of 
cy of, in re e 
English ents Re ‘ 352. 


William, surnamed Rufus, son of William 
the Conqueror, i. 199; quarrel of, and his 


brother rived with ‘their elder brother 
Robert, es land conditionally be- 
ueathed his ee, 206 ; seizes his 
ather's ae 09: is crowned at 


Westminster, ¢b.; re- impe sons the Saxon 
noblemen liberated by his father, b.; 

conte — tig the partizans of his brother 

length ieee pare himself on 

ote ait throne, 209-212; his dissolute- 

pore extortions, 212, and note; attacks 

in Noemandy, eyed pxveomye 

anton there, reape R 

cludes a treaty with hi “ on 212, 213; 

joins him in stripping their brother Henry 

of his possessions, 213; concludes treaty 

wi colm Canmore: takes shalirde 
of Cumberland, 21 O14: hostilities re- 
newed between, and Duke Robert; his 

a he ge expeditions against the 

Welsh; crushes conspiracy in north of 
England, 214, 215; duchy of Normandy 
apt cr to, 215, 216; suppresses revolt 
ine: his death in the New Forest, 
218; 217 ; is interred at Winchester; tomb 
of, ‘917: - ‘sonjectures as to his death, 218; 
his character ; dissolutencas of manners 
during his reign, ¢b., and note; his expe- 
dition nst Scotland, 341; influence of 
Archbishop Lanfranc over, 352; his rapa- 
city with the ecclesiastical revenues, i) ; 
hia violent rupture with Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 352 354. 

William III., originally Prince of Orange; 
defends the independence of Holland 
agent Louis X1V., ii. 682-685; TOgTeHs 

his arms against the French, 6a} visits 
rigiand and marries Princess M , 688; 
-s - sudden attack on ee rench 
oon ys fore Mona, , 690; his remarks 
on the fickleness of the Engliah king, 890; 
visits England, 703, shelte apie pa exiles, 
715; his correspondence with Hali- 
fax, 717; urgos Charles IT. to take part in 
loague agai net Franoe, 718; correspondence 
opened between, and the English Protes- 
tants; connivance of the pope in favour 
of, 740, 741, and note; makes ae tions 
for invasion ; : embarks for nd and 
lands at Torhay, 741 744; aavanoes to 
Exeter, 744; his progress to London; is 
qed by the chief nobility and entry ; 
avours the flight of James, 745 747: con 
vention or parliament summoned under 
his authority, ili. 1, 2; settlement of the 
crown, 2, 3; is prociai sovereign along 
with Mary, 3 triumph of the revolution 
in Scotland, 34 pro rile in parlia- 
ment; ayer maxims William in 
reg to religion, 4-6; exponen of the 
ex-king James to Ireland, 6, 7; campaign 
and death of Viscount Dundee in Soot- 
out, i 8; siege and relief of Londonderry, 
and note, 9; difficult position of William; 
the abjuration bill lost; the act of 
9- illiam embarks for Ire 
Nefoate the Jacobites at the Bo ne, i 
14; progress of the war in Ireland; Marl- 
borough appointed to the command, 14, 
15; meeting of parliament; visit of William 
to Holland, 15-17; his address to the con- 
federates, 17; : returns to England, 18; 
again sets out for Holland; his 
in Flanders; returns to England, ¢b.: 
— of General Ginckel in Ireland, ib 
af promuedings in parliament; asoondency 
eet Tories * vs eat net, os William's 
gn on the Continent; conspiracy 
to assaasinate him, ib., 20; J siuooblte plots; 
arrests of various persons, 20 : the French 
fleot destroyed at Hog 1, 22; 
William returns from tke CG. outiuent; dis- 
cussions in parliament; ies pl ace and 
triennial bills, 22-24 ; aguin joins the allied 
a on the Continent; is defeated at 
Landen, 24; barbarities of tho French at 
Heidelberg : defeat of the allics at Mar- 
saglia, 25; ngval m nisenenr aero and dis- 
asters, ib, in Scottish 
parliament ; yin ition tion of pis COPAOY : x 
cobite plote; massacre of saga te 
and 2wtes; return of William fro 
Continent ; restoration of the Widest to 
beef meeting of parliament, 28, 29; fresh 
sasters at sea; severe check. sugiained 
by the "Vngliah at Brest, 29 , 30; 
and Havre bom : successes of ve 
miral Russell in Mediterranean ; progress 
of the campaign on the Continent; the 
French defeated s c Rhine; meeting 
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vote clinmatak death ot Gusea Magy AILS 
of parliament; death of Queen , ili. 30, 
31; is reconciled to Princess Anne, 31, 32; 
parliamentary inquiry into corrupt prac- 
tices in government, 32; the Darien scheme, 
4b., 33; tyrannical government in Ireland: 
William again proceeds to the Continent; 
siege ani capture of Namur, 33, 34; William 
returns to England ; makes a progress to 
the north; peri eel eo parliament ; 
jealousy against the tech; distressec 
state of the country; complaints against 
government, 34-36; designs of James IT. 
and his party for invading England; plot 
for assassinating King William; appre- 
hension and execution of the conspirators; 
association formed in parliament for the 
defence of the king, 36-42; Calais bom- 
harded by Admiral Russell: campaign of 
William in Flanders; rising importance of 
Russia ; defection of Duke of Savoy from 
tho allies, overtures of peace by France ; 
William enthusiastically seconded hy pur- 
liament in his resolution to carry op the 
war; tria] and execution of Sir John Fen- 
wick, 42-46; progress of the campaign 
hetween France and the allies; the elector 
of Saxony elected King of Poland; peaco 
of Ryswick; William ’s right to English 
crown recognized by France; designs of 
Louis XTV. in regard to the Spanish suc- 
cession, 46-49, aud notes; return of William 
to England; his warm reception; meeting 
of parliament; William’s proposal for 
maintaining a standing army rejected; 
extensive disbanding of the army; griev- 
ances of the Scotch; ohstacles thrown in 
the way of tho Darien expedition; restora- 
tion of Marlborough to favour, 49-51; em- 
bassy of Lord Portland to Paris; the 
“Kirst Partition Treaty” reparain the 
Spanish succession, 51-54; further disband- 
ment of the army, and dismissal of the 
Dutch guards demanded by parliament; 
indignation of Wilham at the last proposal, 
he threatons to resign the crown; is obliged 
to submit to the dismissal of the guards; 
aims of Willam contrasted with those of 
Louis XIV.; attacks on the ministry; pro- 
rogation of parliament; William re-visits 
Holland, 54-57, and notes; fate of the 
Darien expedition, 57-59; continued nego- 
tiations in regard to the spank Bucces- 
siou; death of the Prince of Bavaria; fresh 
intrigues therebyproduced; William returns 
to England; proceedings in parliamont; at- 
tacks on ministry; inquiry into the grants 
of Irish forfeitures; the “Bill of Resump- 
tion;”" dismissal of Chancellor Somers, 59 63; 
indignation in Scotland caused by the fail- 
ure of the Darien scheme, 64; aid furnished 
Sweden against Denmark, ib., 65; second 
partition treaty in regard to the Spanish 
succession ; wretched condition of Charles 
IIL., who inchnes to the Austrian family, 
but through the machinations of the 
riests in the French interest, conveys his 
ominionsto Philip of Anjou, 65,68; meeting 

of English parliament ; question as to the 
succession to the crown; proceedings in 
regard to the acknowledging of Philip of 
Anjou as King of Spain, 66-68; sensation 
produced by Lord Melfort’s letter to Earl 
of Perth, 68; negotiations at the Hague: 
endeavours of tho va ab to form a gene- 
ral league against France; letter from 
Duke of Anjou; his rank as King of Spain 
acknowledged by Williain III., 2b., 69; ut- 
tacks on the four lords; the ‘‘ Kentish 
Petition ;” Holland implores the assistance 
of England against France ; memorial from 
the Emperor of Germany, 69-72; fer- 
ment occasioned by anonymous memorial 
handed to Speaker Harley; impeachment 
of Lord Somers, 72 74; bill for regulating 


INDEX, 
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mayor's feast; formation of the Grey ad- 
6 on; the regency bill; opening of 

the Liverpool and Manchester railway; 
French expedition to Algiers; continued 
demand for parliamentary reform; preva- 
lence of rick-burning; disturbed state of 
the country; plan of parliamentary reform 
proposed by ministers, and introduced by 
You John Russell; discussions on the 
bill: continued agitation; dissolution of 
parliament ; excitement attending the new 
elections, iv.481-488; mreeuk of liament; 
the reform bill again brought forward ; its 
rejection by the lords ; excitement through- 
out the country; provonetice of parlia- 
ment; prevalence of riots ; serious outbreak 
at Bristol; moasures adopted by govern- 
ment; continued politi ferment, 489- 
94; reassembly of parliament; discussions 
on recent occurrences; new reform bill 
introduced by Lord John Russell ; ravages 
of the cholera in Britain ; the reform bill 
passed through the commons, and read a 
second time in the lords; agitation during 
the Easter recess; resignation of the Grey 
ministry; excitement in London and the 
principal towns; failure of attempt to con- 
struct a new cabinet; return of the Grey 
ministry to office; the reform bill read for 
a third time and passed; dissolution of 
perismens 494-500; expedition of Dom 
edro to Portugal to assert his daughter's 
claims to the throne; siege of Oporto by 
the Miguelites; affairs of Greece; murder 
of Count Capo d' Istria; the crown hestowed 
on Prince Otho of Bavaria; completion of 
the independence of Bolgium; Prince Leo- 
pold Saxe Coburg appointed king; insur- 
rection of the Poles; its repression ; barbar- 
ities of the Russian government; disturb- 


ances in France, 500-502; meeting of Bri- 
tish reformed parliament; Mr. Manners 
Sutton continued in the office of speaker ; 
philippics of Daniel O'Connell on the Lrish 


question ; Irish coercion bill passed; re- 
form in the organization of the Irish Pro- 
testant Church, abolition of negro slaver 

in the West Indies; renewal of the Ban 

of England and East India Company's 
charters ; important alterations on the lat- 
ter; othor legislative procoedings ; bill for 
relief of Jewish disabilities lost, 503-507 ; 
death of Ferdinand VII of Spain; rival 
claims of his daughter and brother to the 
throne ; civil war therohy occasioned ; suc- 
cess of Dom Podro in Portugal ; his daugh- 
ter restored to the throne under his regency; 
arbitrary charactcr of his government, 
aggressions of the Pacha of Kgypt on Tur- 
key; alliance between the latter country 
and Russia; intervention of France and 
England; arrangement of the oe be- 
tween Turkey and Egypt; treaty between 
the sultan and the czar; commotions in 
South America, 507 509; meeting of Bri- 
tish parliament; attack by the Duke of 
Wellington on the foreign policy of gov- 
ernment; discussions on Irish affairs; 
agitation for repeal of the union ; comums- 
sion ap winted to inquire into the state of 
the Irish church; resignation of the Grey, 
and accession of the Melbourne ministry ; 
new Irish coercion bill; ministerial tithes 
bill for Ircland lost; petitions from dissen- 
ters against church-rates and their exclu- 
sion from the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge; Mr. Wood's bill to relieve them 
from the necessity of subscription to the 
articles of the church; it is thrown out by 
the lords; unsuccessful attempts to adjust 
the questions of church-rates, dissenters’ 
fnarriages, and tithes, 509-516; act for the 
amendment of the poor-laws; discussions 
on the depressed state of the agricultural 
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crown, 538-541. 
William, son of Duke Robert, is bro 


Wilham, Archbishop of T 
William I. 
William II, surnamed ‘the Good,” King of 


William. 
229, 232 
William and Mary, fort of, New Hampshire, 


Williams, r, 
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the episcopal sees; reduction of the newr- 
paper tax ; Irish tithe bill lost, iv. 535-53 ; 
progress of civil war in Spain; operations 
ofthe peri Legion under Volonel Evans : 
triumph of the constitutionalists; miserable 
state of the country: renewed disturbances 
in Portugal; threatened rupture between 
Switzerland and France; proceedings in 
British parliament ; death of the king; 
disseverance of over from British 


ht 
hy Helie de St. Saen, and protocted the 
French king, . 225-229: carldom of Han. 
ders conferred upon, 229, 230; revolt of his 
aac against; his death at St. Omer, 


William, son of Henry IJ, i. 225, 226; con- 


tracts marriage with daughter of Marl of 
Anjou, 227; his melancholy death in re- 
turning to England, ib., 228 


bel oar younger son of King Stephen, i. 


William, surnamed ‘‘ Longsword,” natural 


son of Henry II., i. 289. 


William the Lion, King of Scotland; his op- 


position to his brother, Malcolm IV.; suc- 
ceeds him on the throne, i. 347; visits 
Henry I. at Mount St. Michael, ib.; in- 
vades Northuinberland twice, but is taken 
isoner at Alnwick, ib.; is conveyod to 
ormandy, and ultimately liberated on 
hard conditions, th ; his dispute with Rome 
regarding the olection to tho see of St. 
ws, ib., 348; subsequent history of 
his reign, 348, 349. See also 261, 278, 281, 
282, 293, 294, 323, and ii, 227. 


William, Count of Ku, i. 215. 
William IX., Duke of Aquitaine, i. 249, and 


note, 
William, fourth Karl of Toulouse, his con- 


veyance of the earldom, i. 254. 

'yre, i. 285. 
King of Sicily, {. 297. 
Sicily, i. 297, 298. 


William, son of Duncan, defeats the English 


at Clitheroo, i. 344. 


William, one of the earliest teachers at Cam- 


bridge, i 364 


William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, 


i. 479 


William de Brederaie, admiral of Jacque- 


line of Holland, defeated by Duke of Bur- 
andy, i. 585. 


Wilham of Bavaria, visits Henry V. in Eng- 


land, and accompunies him to congress at 


Calais, i. 564. 
William Frederick, stadtholder of Holland, 
ili 669, 671 


, Prince of Hesse-Philipstadt, iv. 


1ii, 518, 519. 


Williams, Bishop, successor to Bacon in office 


of lord-keeper, ii. 355, 361, 373; quarrels 
with Buckingham and loses his office, 384; 
his remarks on Laud’s prayer for Charles 
II., 417; iniquitous prosecution and sen- 
tence against, at the instance of Luud, 42 

430; advises Charles I. to sacrifice Straf- 
ford, 485; his encounter with the moh, 496. 
tan minister; his en- 
larged views; persecution of, by the New 


England Puritans, ii 761, 762. 


Williams, Sir Charles Hanbury, iii. 329, and 


note. 


Williams, printer of the North Briton, ili, 445, 
Williams, General, portrait of; 


his gallant 
defence of Kars, iv. 733-735. 

lliamsburg, meetings of Virginians at, ill, 
512, 513, 15, 516; convention at, 546. 
illiamson, Dr., ili. 507, note. 


i peep ale tale of, iv. 47. 


interest; Mr. Cobbett’s motion for repeal of | 
the t-tax, and Mr. Hume's for free | 
trade in corn megaered; prorogation of | 
parliament, 516-521; burning of the Houses , 
of Parliament; fal! of the Melbourne, and 
accession of the Peel ministry ; settlement 
of the affairs of Portugal ; progress of civil 
war pain ; meeting of new parliament; 
Mr. Abercromby chosen speaker ; debates 
on the recent change of ministers; on the 
rumoured appointment of Lord London- 
derry as Russian ambassador ; on the Irish 
church ; resignation of Sir Robert Peel; 
reappointment of Lord Melbourne as pre- 
mier; debates on ecclesiastical and muni- 
cipal reform ; royal commission for inquir- 
ing into the ecclesiastical state of Scotland; 
protest of the general assembly; Mr. Grote's 
motion for vote by ballot negatived, 521- 
635; ascendency of the ultra-liberals in 


Portugal; attempt to assassinate Louis | Wilson, Alexander, provost of Edinburgh, 
Philippe ; debates on various questions in 


iii. 230. 
British parliarnent; dissenters’ Wilson, Commodore, defeats Dutch fleet, ili. 
bill passed ; act fur reducing the incomesof : 703, 


Willoughby, Lord, a oma parliament- 


ary general, ii. 520, 526. 

Willoughby, Lieutenant, his gallant self- 
sacrifice at Delhi, iv. 750, 751. 

Wills, General, attacks and receives surren- 

ead te tae te er gh) 176. — 

mington, of, originally Sir Spencer 

Compton; appointed by George II. to draw 
up the declaration to the council; is obliged 

to apply to Walpole for assistance, iii. 218, 

219; in created a peer and president of the 
council, 221; succeeds Walpole as premier, 
254; dies, 261. ‘ 

Wilmington, North Carolina, iii. 632, 

Wilson, Sir Thomas, cra’ tee to entrap Sir 
Walter Raleigh, ti. 350, 351, and note. 

‘Wilson, Margaret, Presbyterian martyr, li. 


759, 760. 
Wilson, Gilbert and es, father and als- 
ter of the foregoing, {i. 759 


the succession passed ; acquittal of Somers 
and the other three lords, 74, 75; William 
visits Holland; new alliance treaty signed 
at the Hague; cam of Prince Eugene 
in Italy; death of JamesIT.; failing health of 
William, 76, 77; new parliament assembled; 
changes in the cabinet; the eat be a os 
at the opening of the session; li su 

lies voted for carrying on the war wit 

rance; bill of attainder against som of 
James IL, 77-79 ; William sustains a severe 
accident; his last message to Fb aphapenrond 
his last moments and death ; his character, 
79-81 ; portralts of, and Mary, 5. 

William IV., originally Duke of Clarence, 
marri iv. 349; succeeds his brother 
George [V. as king; revolution in France; 
tlight of Charles X., and enthronement of 

uls Philippe; ia pig of Belgium from 
Holland; coronation of William IV.; por- 
trait of 479-481; opening of new parliament; 
agitation for parliamentary reform; dis- 
erocneent occasioned by the failure of 
@ king and queen to attend the lord- 


WILSON 


Wilson, Richard, Lgriige iv. 165, 

Wilson, Sir Robort, iv. 264, 265: is deprived 
of his commission, 30 5. 

Wilson, General, iv. 752; succeeds General 
Reed as commander at ' siege of Delhi, 758. 

wae ‘pattle of, i. 85; Stephen defeated at, 


Wilton, Joseph, sculptor, iv. 1 

Wiltshire, specimens of Britiah r ramparts and 
dofences i n, i, 64. 

Wiltshire, Thomas Boleyn, Far! of, father of 
Anno Boloyn ; an ambassador to the em- 
peror and Pe Pe to negotiate Henry's di- 
oe 7 

Wimbledon, pdf commands disastrous ex- 

ition against Spain in reign of Charles 
me | 

Wimund, a piratical adventurer, i. 344. 

Winchelsea, Karl of, applied to by George 
II. to form a ministry, hii, 345, 346, 

Winchelsea, Earl of, iv. ‘497. 

Winehonen ‘General, American conmander, 
v 

Windebank, Secretary, father-in-law of one 
of Laud 8 ‘chaplains, ii, 424, 425; escapes to 


ce, 477. 
Windham, Mr., abaudons Fox's party after 
French revolution, i iv. 37, 40; animadverts 


upon treaty of Amiens, 186; his improved 
system for organizing the a 6; his 
speech on battle of Maida, 2 


Windham See Wymoethan 

Windham, General, engages the rebels near 
Cawnpore, iv. "64. 

Window-tax, repeal of the, iv. 642, 643, 651 

Windows, use of, in England in 13th and 14th 
centuries, i. 504. 

Windram, Major, ii 759, 769. 

AE eel a Boniface, Archbishop of 

Winktrets Well, St., North Wales; view of, 


Winter, Thomas, one of the principal con- 
spirators in the Guupowder Plot, ti 
4 8, is wounded with Cateshy at Holbeach, 
and taken prisonor, 308; is executed as & 
traitor, 309 
Winter, Robert, one of the conor in 
the Gunpowder treason, li. 303, 308, 
Winton, Lord, is serieticott for high troason, 
but escapes, fii, 182, 1 
Winwood, a Ral ph, @, 8 a tates in reign 
of James I, ii, 322-32 3, 342, 3A ; 
Sir Wulter Raleigh fopees is 33,8 scheme 
for working a gold mine in Guiana, 347. 
Wiseman, Dr , created epueran » of West- 
minster by Pope Pius IX., iv. 644, 645. 
shart, George, Scottish reformer; renders 
himself obnoxious to Cardinal Beaton ; is | 


| 


seizod and burned at St. Andrews, i. 843, | 


il 229, 230. 


INDEX. 


“ones. See 

& Aivores between the king and 
Oa erine, i. 778; is appctoted by the Pope, 

eae loner, along wi wit Cam: 
lo, to examine & and pore as to the 
val ity of Lig Sebeggre , 279, 780; trial 
the cause be lampeggio, 7 780, 
ar loses the favour nk the king and the 
chanoallorshtp, 6s amt rotires a his 7 Seepeanen at 


‘sher, 7. 
ee and store of eras all via 
revenues, 783; re to his see of York: 
his a popularity there, éb., 784; is arres 
for high treason at Cawood, and obl to 
follow the Earl] of pak gh sorceress bea 
ces 


his last moments and death at Le 


Abbey, 7b ny. 8 conduct on hearing of 
his ath, i. 7 — of Skelton and 
Roy upon, fi. 272, 27 


Wolstonecruft, Mary, neiek authoreas, iv. 
vo ea tribute of, furnished by Walcs 

Wood rma enn celebrated Scottish sea- 
Wood DL Gola, his expedition to Mysore, 


wid? Soe Charles, re of the ex- 
chequer, iv. 615, 642, 65 s his bill for 
amending government - India, 674, 675. 

Woodatock, gar account of Rosa- 
mond’s hower at, i. 290: view of, fi. 57; 
ge of, bestowed on Marlborough, iii. 


Woodville, Flizabeth. Sce Elizabeth. 

Woodville, Sir Edward, his expedition to 
Brittany, i. 719 

Wool, superiority of English, i 677; staple 
export from ngland in eurly times, li 
238, note, 239, 242, 621; progress of manu- 
factures of, since 1830, iv. a 6. 

Wooster, General, iii. 541, 56 

ern Ear! of, uncle of iene i, 543, 


Worcester, resistance of inhabitants to Har- 
dicanute’s extortions, i 116; Prince Rupert 
peli from, ii. 524, 525; "pattle of ; view 
Ot, “ 

Worcester House, London, ii. 659, and note. 

belie tata William, poetry of; portrait of, 


Workington Cumberland, Queen Mary 
lands at, ii. 127. 

bee Luther defends himself before diet 
oO 

Worship, regulations for public, introduced 
in reign of Mkdward VI, ii. 218, 219. 

Wortley, Mr. James Stuart, his hill for 
legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, iv. 630 

Wratislaus, Count, uopenat envoy, iii. 66, 72 


Witchcraft, statutes of Queen Elizabeth | Wray, Sir Cecil, ii. 664 


against, ii, i. ag spellers in, in 18th century, 
fii. 379; iv. 1 


Wren, Matthew, Bishop of Ely, ii. 475, and 
quote, 476. 


Witnaronot the aes parliament, 1. 129; Wren, Sir Christopher, his lan for rebuild- 


its deliberations aftcr the battle of Has- 
tings, 179, 180 

Witsand. Bee Portua Itius. 

Witt, De. See De Witt. 


Wittenberg, Luther burus the books of the | Wright, 


canon law at, fi. 206 
Woatl, juice of, used by the Britons for stain- 
their bodies, i, 60, 

Wodon. See Odin. 

Wolfe, General, takes part in expedition to 
Rochefort, ii. 346 , is sent by Pitt to Ame- 
rica, 349; difficulties encountered by, in 
his Canadian campaign; is repulsed in his 
first attack on the French entrenchments; 
surprises the enemy hy scaling the H eights 
of Abraham behind Quehec, and dies in 
the moment of victory, 351-364. 

Wolfstan, eeu et Worccstce i. 180. 

Wall ae a Dr. Willian Ilyde, eminent che- 
mis 

Wolsey, Cardinal, employed in transacting 
the marri between Louis XII. and the 
Princess Mary, i. 750; his origin, early his- 
tory, and ra sid promiition: ortrait of, 751; 

becomes the bosom friend o Hen Vill. 
who inakes him chancellor; is made papal 
legate by Leo X.; his magnificence and 
liberalits, 752; his quarrel and reconcilia- 
tion witt Francis . ., 753; devises tho 
emperor's visit: to Henry, 754; court paid 
him by Charles, 755; his aplendour as am- 
bassador to the French king, d.; transacts 
the formation of a league a: t him, 
759, 760; his hopes of the papal crown dis- 
appointed, 761; receives the emperor : 

over, ib.; his extortions from the 

to supply the royal Aeerohgt 762, 1a hi 
demands opposed by the commons, 7 
768; is disappointed a second time in his 
aspirations to the Pa: 0; is de- 
feated in his unconstitutional attempta to 
raise money for the king, 771; SeMDOEREY 
disagreement between, and Henry, 7 

his embassy to Francia I., 777; is cedared 


| 


| 


1 





ing London after great ; finds it im- 
Pe sossible to carry it into execution, ii, 772- 
74; history of; portrait of, 785, 786. 

Wrestling, an anciont English sport, i. 691. 

ohn and Christopher, pi baba 

in the Gunpowder Plot, ij. 302, 303 ; accom- 

Bore Catesby and the others in thei flight, 

are killed at Holbeach, 308 

Wright, an go John Wesley, taken pri- 
soner by the French; his mysterious death 
in the Temple, Paris, iv, 212, 213. 

Wriothesley, Thomas, made secretary of 
state by Henry VIII, i. 818; his account 
of tees liation of the Duchessof Norfolk, 

24, and note; reccives orders to impeach 

Gatheine Parr, 845; his sav e character, 
ib., note; announces Henry TIT’ s death 
to parliament, ii. 1; his opposition to Ear] 
Hertford, 4; is created Earl of Southamp- 
ton, 5; contributes to the downfall of 
Somerset, 32; is disappointed in his expec- 
tations from Warwick, 34. 

Wulfere, made King of Mercia, i. 76; his 
conquests, i. 

Wulfnoth, Karl, plunders south coast of 
England, il 

Wulfreda, her abduction by Edgar, i. 103. 

Wulfstan, information on the Baltic fur- 
nished un ea by, i. 95. 

Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, i. 197. 

Wulnot, son of Karl Godwin, i. 118; ba 
as a hostage to King Edward, 124 ; ; is 
sent to pormBey and detained there by 
Duke William, ¢b., 126, 129. 

Wulstan, St., patron saint of Worcester, i. 


, note, 
Warmer, Austrian general, iv. 50-52, 79, 80, 
Wlrtemberg, ea of, a suitor of Queen 

Elizabet 
Wartemberg, ti title of king bestowed on elec- 
Wyatt te tn his poetical talents, il. 


ats Sos a cn Sasa N' 
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Wyatt, Sir Thoinas, son of the foregoing, 
* insurrection headed by, in n Mary's 


time, ii. 52-54; is executed, 
weet cotton-spinning machine invented 


b 
Wyckliffo, the a English Reformer; hia 
on Ne ee 7 the Duke of Lancaster, 
effect of his vei aap 
ae, history and doctrines of, 8 
question as to bis having totinded ed the 
PF i of poleniee 661; portrait of, 498. 
ymondham, or ‘Windham, rising at, ii. 29. 
or Sir William, Somersetahire Jaco- 
ili, 172; Tory leader in parliament, 
41; portrait of, 239. 
Wyastantey's: Water Theatre, iil. 402. 


Y. . 


Yarmouth, Cone of, miatress of George 
Il, her intimacy with Lord 
Chesterfield, a so 


Yarmouth, Lord, a Ppl v.20 minister pleni- 
potentiary ane v. 

Yea, Colonel, iv. 

Yellow Sickne ae 76, 77. 

Yelverton, Sir Henry, attorney-general, ii. 
351; fined and imprisoned for corrupt 
practices, 355, 

Yeo, Sir James, British commanderin Ame- 
rica, iv. 328-331, 

Yeomanry, origin of, in England, 1. 504; con- 
dition of the English, under the Tudors, 
il, 245, 246: great decrease of, in recent 
times, iv. 

Teorey cavalry, reduction in number of, 


Voomann Robert, plot of, and his brother to 
deliver Bristol to the royalists, ii. 528. 
York, council surnmoned by Kin Elidure 
to meet at, 1.5; Severus dies at, 39; Carau- 
at, 40; Constantius Chlorus 
dies at, ib; Danish’ colonies planted at, 
85; archbishopric of, created by Gregory 
the Great, 154, note; capture of, by the 
Normans, 185; citadul founded ‘at, 186; 
siege of, by the Saxons raised by William 
tho Conqueror, 186; captured by Saxons, 
188; retaken by Willian the Conqueror, 
ab ; "outrages on the Jews at, 293, note, 311; 
claim of sce of, to supremacy over Scot- 
land, 673; visited by Henr, bier 713; meet- 
ing of commission at, inquiry inte 
matters between Queen of "Heote and her 
subjects, ii. 130-132; sojourn of Charles J 
in, on his march to Berwick, 457; Charles I. 
takes up his position at, 471, 472: meeting 
of council of peers at, 472, 473; the head- 
quarters of the king pre vious to commence- 
ment of civil wars, 508 518;‘sicge of, by 
Fairfax and Leslie; urronders after battle 
of Marston Moor, 
York, Duke of, uncle of Richard JZ., i 493. 
York, Duke of, formerly Ear] of Rutland. 
Rutian. 
York, Richard, Duke of; claims of his house 
to the crown, i. 537, 638; succeeds Duke of 
Bedford as commander in France, 603; his 
rights to the crown, 612, 613; his first hos- 
ie aa er pelar against Henry VI, 613; 
eppoin ee ct of the kingdom dur- 
ri enry 8 neared ty, se shortly after- 
wards resigns it, 614, ; takes up arms 
a second time; defeats the royal forces at 
St. Alban's, and takes the king rat 
615; is again appointed protector, 616; his 
apparent reconciliation with the king "and 
queen, ib.; again takes up arms, but is 
compelled to retreat to Ireland, 617; re- 
turns to England after the successes of 
Warwick; demands the crown, and after 
some dis station is declared Henry's Buc- 
cessor, 618, 619; is slain at the battle of 
Wakefield, 619. 
York, Duke of, second son of Edward IV.; 
takes refuge with his mother in sanctuary 
of Wostminster, i 641; is delivered over to 


sius murdered 


his uncle Richa 643; is murdered with 
his brother in tho ower, 645, 646; Perkin 
Warbeck himeelf to be, 724, 728; 


the truth of this statement maintained 
Walpole, 733, note. 
‘ chess of, mother of Edward IV., i. 


York, ereeieen of, brother of Ear] of War- 
fens vi coe flight of Edward IV. from his 


York, Rotherham, Archiichop of, endea- 
vours to dispel fears of widow of Edward 
IV., i. 641; MG arena Richard, 643; 
crowns Richard a second time at ork, 


645, 
York, Whig archhishop of, in reign of Quecn 
‘Anne, itt 167, 188. ase et 
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YORK 


— Oardinal coer of the young preten 
r, iii 
York, ork, Duke of, second son of George III, 
to eldest daughter of King of Prus- 
tt ek ie, lands at t Ostend with English 
amy takes Mevagg aemicind a! oe oe 
cessfully besieges quarrels 
with the Austrian dveredt pal his 
movements in the Low Countries, ab , is 
compelled to retreat from Nimeguen; "64, 
65, his unsuccessful campaign in the 
etherlands, returns to > England, 75, 76, 
parliamen inquiry into traffic m com 
missions an B ini motions carned on by 
his mistress, Anne Clarke resigns 
Office of commander in-chief, 262, re-ap- 
pointed commander in chief, 279 is ap- 
an guardian to his father, the king 
his strenuous opposition to the repeal 
litical disabilities affecting Roman 
aches, 364 375, his death and charac- 


vor, ae onion: description and view 
f, i: 646, and note 


INDEX, 


York Isl , American encampment at, iii 552 

Yorke , the Dap he Charles, reluctantly 

sacle tt of lord-chancellor, commits 
ae iii it 47, 


his friendship with Mar 
ingham, 475 
vo Eek secretary at war undor the 


n mliietey, 1v Ae 
vonage its resistance iliam s me rig 
pe cas 


queror, { 185, are by the Sco 
insurrection ‘In, for restoration 
Roman Catholic religion, in reign of Ed- 


Yorktown, ' vf paattinn tgken ip at 
orktown, on en up hy 
Lord ore 18 gts blockade of, by the 
alhed Fre American forces, sur 


render of, olay Ate Bnitish troops and 
stores to General Washington, tii 


a oons Lady, amartyr in reignof Henry VII , 


Young. Dr Edward, celebrated divine and 
poet, in 417 

Young, Robert, information lod by, 
ro Duke of Marlborough and others, 


ZUTPHEN 


Z. 


Zamoyski, Andrew, 
an beg chancellor of Poland, 


Zeuta, battle of, ifi 47 

Zinzendorff, Count, founder of the Mora- 
vians, iv 136 

Zorndorf, battle of, 1 349 

Zouaves, the , Algerian soldiers, 1v 702, 703, 
mee te rowess at Inkermanu » portraita of, 

tat iy Adm, iit 640 

Zubly, Dr, ni 537 

Zuloystein. Count ea eet from Hol- 
land to James Il, 

Zumalacarregui, Garlint ey iv 622, §23 

Zuniga, commendator of Requesens, puc- 
ceeds Duke of Alva as commander in Low 
Countries, n 157 

aa death of Sir Philip Sidney at, ii 
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Just completed, in 86 Parte, imperial 4to, 2s, 6d, each; or elegantly half-bound, morocco, gilt edges, £5, 5e. 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS 


OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


A Series of One Hundred carat | coloured Maps, embracing the most recent Discoveries, and the latest 

Political Divisions of Territory in all parts of the World. Compiled from the most authentic sources, under the 

piperusion of W. G. Biaogiz, Ph.D., F.K.G.S. With an Inpex, containiag References to nearly 120,000 
es. 


In fulness and accuracy of information, Inrgeness of scale, and 


“* After a careful perusal of the whole work, we can safely say 
clearness of engraving, this Atlas will compare favourably with 


. the most costly works of the kind extant. It is portable, and 
can be consulted with ease, being an imperial 4to, measuring 
when closed 15 inches by 11 inches. The Maps are printed on 
an measuring 22 inches by 15, and carefully coloured. The 

eres extends to Seventy-eight such Sheets, comprising above 
One Hundred different Maps. 


nr cee 


that we know of no Atlas, published at the same low price, 
which is so copious and acourate in detail, so clearly printed, 
and so well engraved; that no maps have been hitherto con- 
structed on scales so carefully adapted to the relative import- 
ance of countries, as viewed from the stand-point of English 
merchants and general readers.”-—-London Review. 
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In 30 Parts, imperial Svo, 2s. 6d. each, 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 


PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, STATISTICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE; including comprehensive Accounts of the 
Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. 
Edited by W. (3. Buackig, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. Illustrated by nearly SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
ENGRAVINGS, prunbed in the Text, comprising Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. Two large Volumes, 
2670 pages, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4, 6s. 

“This excellent book of reference. .... . All the 
articles we have examined, whether long or short, exhibit a 
greater degree of correctness in minute detail than we should 


have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.”— 
Athencpm, 
‘* By far the best Gazotteer in our language.” —Critic, 
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In 50 Parts, imperial Svo, 2s. Gd. each. & 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIO; 


On the Basis of Webster’s English Dictionary, with the addition of many Thousand Words and Phrases, including 
the inost generally ueed Technical and Scientific Terms, to:ether with their a ernolosy and their Pronunciation, 
Alao a SuprLrMent, containing an extensive collection of Words, Terms, and Phrases, not included in previous 
English Dictionaries. By J. OatLvir, LL.D. Illustrated by above 2500 Engravings on Wood. 

**Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dic- ‘The most comprehensive work of the kind we possess We 
tionary that existe, but, so far as the actual state of knowledge : have examinéd attentively, and can report most favourably 


LL On has made some approach towards perfection.”— of ite execution,”—Allas. 
ritish Quarterly Review, 


In 88 Parts, imperial 4to, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE, 


“Containing the OLD and New Trstamrnrs, according to the most Correct Copies of the Anthorized Version, 
With pore Thourand Critical, Explanatory, and Practical Notes; also, References, Readiugs, Chrondlagical 
Tables, and Indexes. Illustrated by a Superb Series of Engravings. 


The em daly lustrations, 74 in number, cons'st of a Series | existing Schools of Painting on the Continent and in Britain, 
of Histo: Subjects, selected with much care and research | and a Series of Views of important Bible Localities, frum authen- 


from the Works of the Old Masters, and from those of the | téo drawings; the whole engraved in the most finished manner. 
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Complete in 86 Parts, 2s. each, forming 4 handsome Volumes, super-royal 8vo. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


CIVIL and MILITARY, RELIGIOUS, INTELLECTUAL, and SOCIAL: from the Earliest Period to the 
Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt. By CHARLES MACFARLANE and the Rev. Thomas THOMSON, Illustrated 
by above Eleven Hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel—Views, Costumes, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &o.; Xo. 


‘“‘We regard this publication as by far the most beautiful, events, but of moral and intellectual progress, thus comprising, 
cheap, and really ‘comprehensive’ history of the nation which in fact, a real History of England.”—Civu Service Gazette. 
has ever yet HL apace esis Bull. ‘¢ This ought emphatically to be entitled the Family: History 
‘‘An admirable record, not only of military and political of England.”—~Morning Herald. 
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Publishing in Parts, super-royal 8vo, 2s, each. - 


A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF INDIA, 


CIVIL, MILITARY, and SOCIAL, from the first landing of the English, to the suppression of the Sepoy 
Revolt, including an Outline of the Early History of Hindoostan. By HENRY BEVERIDGE, Esq , Advocate. 
Illustrated by above Five Hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel. It will extend to 25 Parts. 

‘‘This olaborate and able work is indeed more comprehen- hundred millions of them were still wandering in the woods of 
sive than its title would imply, for it gives us with philosophical Britain and Germany, all of them savages, and some perhaps 
discrimination the ancient, medieval, and modern history of cannibals, . . . The numerous engravings on wood aud 
a most singular people, who were well fed and well clad, who steol, remarkable for their beauty and fidelity, contribute 
had a written language, and com metaphysical treatises, greatly to the interest and even to the instructive power of the 
when the forefathers of the race that now bears sway over two work," —Hxaminer, 
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New and revised edition, in Parts, 2s., and Divisions, 10s. each. 


THE POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA; 


Or, CONVERSATIONS LEXICON. 


Being a General Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, Biography, History, and Politics; with Preliminary 
Dissertations by distinguished Writers. 

The PoputaR Encyc.orepra has been before the public for many years past, and has met with a large measure of acceptance. 
The alterations and corrections made for the present edition render the Work a satisfactory exponent of the state of knowledge in 
the present day. The articles on Botany, Chemistry, and Geology have been wholly re-written, and the scientific articles generally 
have been carefully revised; and those on Geography, Topography, History, Theology, and Biography have been subjected to a 
rigid examination. : 

An entirely new SuprLemMeEnt has been written, containing additional biographies, notices of localities newly discovered, or that 
have risen recently into importance—of substances and processes new in science and the arts—of the great events of the world 
during the last twenty years—and other subjects of general interest. 

The Illustrations of the PopuLar Encyciopepia have been augmented fully a half, and extend to One Hundred and Fifty-four 
Pages of Steel Engravings, and Fourteen Coloured Maps, besides many Engravings on Wood The whole Work, including Supple- 
ment, will be completed in 63 Parte, price 2s. each; or in 14 Divisions, 108. each. 
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In 28 Parts, 2s. 6d. each; or 2 large Vols., 2250 pages, super-royal 8vo, cloth, £3, 15s, 


MORTON’S CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC: 


In which the Theory, the Art, and the Business of Farming, in all their departments, are thoronghly and prac- 
tically treated. By upwards of Fifty of the most Eminent Farmers, Land-Agenta, and Scientific Men of the Day. 
Edited by JoHN C. Morton. With above 1800 Dlustrative Figures on Wood and Steel. 

The object of this Work is to present to the Agricultural reader the whole of the truth immediately connected with his profes- 
sion, so far as it is known to the men most familiar with the sciences it involves, the methods it employs, and the riaks it incurs, 
Tiiustrations on Wood and Steel, of Farm Buildings, Insects, Planta (cultivated and uncultivated), Agricultural Machines, Imple- 
ments, and Operations, &c., are given wherever they can be useful. ‘ 


In 85 Parts, imperial Svo, 1s. each; or 2 Vols., cloth extra, 382, 


THE HISTOBY OF THE BIBLE, 


From the Beginning of the World to the Eetablishment of inde mary f and a connection of Profane with Sacred 

History. By the Rev. Toomas StacknousE, M.A. With copious ditions from recent Commentators, Critics, : 
and Eastern Travellers; and Complete Indexes. Also, an Appendix on the Illustrations of Scripture derived from 
the Egyptian and Assyrian Monuments, &c. Illustrated by Fifty highly-finished Engravings. 
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In 46 Parts, medium 8vo, ls. each; or in Divisions, oloth gilt, 62. 6d. each. ° 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF EMINENT SCOTSMEN. 


Originally Edited by Ropenr CHAMBERS. In Four Volumes. New and revised Edition. With a Supplemental 
Volunie, y ontuein , tha Biographies to the Present Time. By the Rev. THomas THOMSON. Illustrated by 
Highty-five highly-finished Portraits, and Five Engraved Titles. ; 


In 21 Parts, super-royal 4to, 2s. each. 


ITALY: 


CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND PICTURESQUE, 


Tilustrated in a Series of Views, engraved in the most finished manner, from Drawings by Stanfield, R.A.; 
Roberts, K.A.; Harding, Prout, Leitch, Brockedon, Barnard, &c., &c, With Descriptions of the Scenes, and an 
Essay on Italy and the Italians, by CaMILLO Maps, D.D. 

‘We do not know a more delightful drawing-room book than 
this work on Italy, which comprises upwards of sixty exquisite 
illustrations of the noblest and most interesting scenery in the 


world, with corresponding descriptions to record the natural 
features, and the poetical and historical associations of each 
spot.”—Inveress Courer. : 





¢ 





Re-issue, with Coloured Plates. In 86 Parts, royal 8vo, 18. each. 


A HISTORY OF THE EARTH AND ANIMATED NATURE. 


By O.iver GoipsmitH. With numerous Notes from the Works of the most distinguished British and Foreign 
Naturalists. The Plates contain 2400 Illustrative Figures, of which 230 are carefully coloured. 


Ce omthannmmmemenmneemmnnetentdndenagmeemmeneemeeceeaenenete een’ 


In 22 Parta, royal Svo, 1s. each, 


A HISTORY OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; 


Embracing the Physiology, Classification, and the Culture of Plants; with their various uses to Man and the 
Lower Animals, and their application in the Arts, Manufactures, and Domestic Economy. Illustrated by Seven 
Hundred Figures on Wood and Steel, of which One Hundred are beautifully coloured, 
G 
In 89 Parts, 1s. each; Divisions, cloth elegant, 6s. each; or 4 Vols., cloth, £2, 4s. 


D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


Translated by D. D. Scort, and H. Wuitz, B.A. The Translation carefully revised by Dr. Mzntr D’AUBIGNE. 
Large type, numerous Notes, not in any other Edition, and Forty Illustrations, beautifully Engraved on Steel. 


The Emerald Edition, small 8vo, in 17 Nos., Price 6d. each. 





In 20 Parts, 1s. each; or 2 Vols., cloth, £1, 1s. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 


PoLiTioaL and ECCLESIASTICAL, in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By LEopoLp RANKE. ‘With Notes 
tine pent and an Introductory Essay by J. H. MERLE D’AvuBIGNE, D.D. Illustrated by Twenty highly- 
ed Portraits. 


In 12 Parts, super-royal Svo, 2s, 6d. each; or 1 Vol., cloth extra, 21, 11s. 6d, 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 


PRACTICAL and Sorentiric. A Guide to the Formation and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower 
Garden, and the Cultivation of Conservatory, Green-house, and Hot-house Plants. By Ropert THOMPAON, Super- 
intendent of the Horticultural Society's Garden, Chiswick. Mlustrated by Twelve beautifully- coloured vings, 
each representing two or more choice Flowers or Fruits, and nearly Three Hundred Engraviugs on Wood. 
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In 25 Parts, 2s, each ; or 8 Vols. super-royal Svo, cloth, 22, 14s. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN, 


PRACTICAL, ALLEGORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS; 


First Complete Edition. Carefully collated and printed from the Anthor’s own Editions. With Eprronrar 
EBEP ACES, Notes, and a MemMuit oF BUNYAN AND HIS TimES. By GroncEe UFFox. Numerous Jlustrative 
Ungravings., 

: ’ SEPARATE ISSUES. 


I, THE EXPERIMENTAL, DOCTRINAL, AND PRACTICAL WoRKS. Illustrations. In 32 Parts, 1s. each. 
II. THE ALLEGURICAL, FIGURATIVE, AND SYMBOLIOAL WORKS. Numerous Dlustrations, In 18 Paris, 1a. each. 


LADIES OF THE REFORMATION, 


MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALE CHARACTERS, 


Belonging to the Period of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. By tue Rev. JAMES ANDERSON, Author of 

Ladies of the Covenant, &c. Nearly ‘I'wo Hundred Illustrations, from Urawings by J. Godwin, G. Thomas, 

J. W. Archer, E. K. Johnson, &c. 

FIRST SERIES.—ENGLanpD, SCOTLAND, and the NETHERLANDS. Small 4to, cloth, antique, 10s. 6d. 

SECOND SERIES.—Gxrmany, FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITaty, and SPAIN. Smalf 4to, cloth, antique, 10s. 6d. 
' 





ed 


Cloth, antique, 7s. 6d.; or 14 Nos., 6d. each. 


LADIES OF THE COVENANT; 


Being Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Female Characters, embracing the period of the Covenant and Persecution. 
By the Rev. JAMES ANDERSON, Author of the Martyrs of the Bass, &c. Numeroua Engravings. 


Complete in 28 Nos., 6d. each ; or 2 Vols., cloth, gilt, 15s. 


THE SHEEPFOLD AND THE COMMON; 


Or, WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


Being Tales and Sketches illustrating the Power of Evangelical Religion, and the Pernicious Tendency of the 
Heresies and Errors of the Day. Illustrated by a Series of Thirty-two Page Engravings. 
This Work is a new and much-improved Edition of the Eran- 
elical Rambler, a title under which above One Hundred 
housand copies of it were sold, The highest testimony was 


borne to its excellency when first put forth, and its re-appear- 
ance, a @ revised aud amended form, has met with great 
approval, 








Complete in 20 Parta, imperial 8vo, 1s, each, 


THR LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST, 


With the Lives of the Apostles and Evangelists. By the Rev. JoHn Fiererwoon, DD. Also, the Lives of the 
most Euinent Fathers and Martyra, and the History of Primitive Christianity, by WitttAM Cave, D.D. With 
an Essay on the Evidences of Christianity, and numerous Notes not to be found in any other Edition. ‘lo which 
ia subjoined, A Concise History of the Christian Church, by the Rev, Tuomas Sima, M.A. Illustrated by Forty 
beautiful Engravings. 





Complete in 20 Parta, super-royal 8vo, 1s. each; or 1 Vol., cloth, 21s, 


THE CHRISTIAN CYCLOPEDIA; 


OR, REPERTORY OF BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


By the Rev. Javzs GARDNER, M.D., A.M. ‘With numerous I)lustrations. 


This Work is designed to be a r compendium of what tionary, and a comprehensive digest of the Literature and 
has hitherto been written on all t rien it preys are either Biography connected with agi eggeoon Se It mist be regarded 
involved in, or allied to Christdanity, It embraces in its plun as a Work of high value to the ahd students of the 
the general features both of a Biblical and Theological Dio- Scriptures. 
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BIBLES AND COMMENTARIES. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE, 
See page 1. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE FAMILY 


BIBLE; with Notes and Practical Reflections; also, References, 
Readings, Chrohological and other Tables. By Davip Davip- 
son, LL.D. With numerous Historical and Landscape Illustra- 
tions and Maps. In 36 Parts, super-royal 4to, 2s, Saal: 


COOKE’S BROWN’S SELF-INTER- 


PRETING BIBLE. With Introduction, Marginal References, 
and Copious Notes, ere and Practical. By the Rev. 
Henry Cooxr, D.D., Belfast. Illustrated with Histoxical De- 
signs, and a Series of Views. In 44 Parts, royal 4to, ls. each. . 


HAWKEIS’ EVANGELICAL EXPO- 


SITOR ; a Commentary on the Holy Bible, with Introduction, 
Marginal References and Readings, and a Complete Index and 
Concise Dictionary, by the Rev. Jonn Barr. With Maps, 


Plans, and other Engravings. 65 Parts, 1s. each. 


THE TWOFOLD CONCORDANCE 


to the Words and Subjects of the Holy Bible; including a Con- 
cise Diotio , &@ Chronological Arrangement of the Sacred 
Narrative, and other Tables, designed to facilitate the Consul- 
tation and Study of the Sacred Scriptures. In 18 Now., 6d. each. 


The FIRST PART of this Work consiate of a careful condensation of Cruden's#® 
Concordance, but retaining all that ts really valuable. The SECOND PART 
comprises a Complete Index and Concise Dictionary of the Bible, by the Rev, 
Jonw Baan. 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES: 


ITs MEANING AND ITs Lessons. By the Rev. Ropert BucHANAN, 
D. Square svo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET BIBLE; 


Containing nearly 9000 Critical and Explanatory Notes, and 
80,400 rences and Readings; also, TuigTy-sEVEN beautiful 
Engravinga. In 24 Nos., 6d. each. 


BROWN'S DICTIONARY of the 


BIBLE, Corrected and Improved. Illustrated by several hun- 
dred Engravings. 20 Parts, 1s, each; oluth, 21, 1s, 


THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 


With Notes coupe from the Writings of the most eminent 
Commentators, Illustrated by 20 beantiful Engravings, inolud- 
ing Eight Designs for the Offices, by H.C. Smtous. 7 Rubrics 
printed in Red. 16 Nos., 6d, each ; and in mor., flexible, 15s. 


BARNES’ NOTES ON THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. Illustrated and Annotated Fdition With 88 
Steel Plates, 22 Maps and Plans, and 28 Engravings on Wood— 
in all, Seventy separate Plated, from the most authentic sources, 
illustrating the principal Scripture Scenes, and Sites of Cole- 
brated Cities, Towns, &c. The whole complete in $3 Parts, la, 


each; or in 5 double vols., 6s. each, and 1 at de. 6d. 


BARNES’ QUESTIONS ON THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. For Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. In 
1 Vol. (Marruew to Hesrews), cloth, 8s. 6d.; or 6 Parts, 6d. each, 


BARNES’ NOTES ON THE OLD 


TESTAMENT. Books of Jon, Isatan, and Danie. With addi- 
tional Prefnces and Notes, also Appendixes, Engravings on Steel, 
and above 150 lllustrations on Wood; most of them to be found 
in no other Edition. In 19 Parts, 1s. each ; or Jox, 1 Vol., cloth, 
62.; IsaraH, 2 Vols., 73.; Danim&, 1 Vol., 6s. 6d. 


ao meer nate, 


STANDARD RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


BAXTER’S SELECT PRACTICAL 
WORKS. Including his Treatises on Conversion, The Divine 
Life, Dying Thoughts, and Saints’ Everlasting Rest, and a Me- 
moir of the Author. In 48 Noa., super-royal 8vo, 6d. each. 


BAXTER’S SAINTS’ EVERLAST- 
ING REST; The Divine Life, and Dying Thoughts; also, a 
Call to the Unconverted, and Now or Never, 21 Nos., super- 
royal 8vo, 6d. each ; cloth, lls. 6d. 


FAMILY WORSHIP: A Series of 


Prayers, with Doctrinal and Practical Remarks on Passages of 
Sacred Scripture, for every Morning and Evening throughout the 
Year, by One Hundred and Eighty Clergymen of the Scottish 
Church. With Twenty-one highly-finished Engravings. 20 Parts, 
super-royal 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, £1, le. 


M‘GAVIN’S PROTESTANT: A 


Series of Essays on the Christianity of the New Testament, and 
the Papal Superstition. New Edition. Medium 8vo, cloth, 14s.; 
or in 26 Nos., 6d. each. 


DWIGHT'S SYSTEM of THEO- 


LOGY; or, Complete Body of Divinity. Ina Series of Sermons. 
In 20 Parta, 1s. each. 


THEOPNEUSTIA; The Bible, its 
Divine Origin and Entire Inspiration, deduced from Internal 
Kividence, and the Testimonies of Nature, History, and Science. 
By L. Gavssen, D.D., Geneva. Cloth, 3. 


PSALMS of DAVID: Scottish Met- 
rical Veraion. To bind with Famil pois various sizes. 
Imperial 4tu, 22. Gd.; auper-royal 4to, 2s.; royal 4to, Ys.; demy 
4to, 2s,; 18mo, 6d. 





CONTEMPLATIONS on the HIS. 


TORICAL PASSAGES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Right Rev. Joszpa Watt, D.D. Numerous Plates. In 
15 Parta, 1s. each. 


PROFESSION AND PRACTICE; 


Or, Thoughts on the Low State of Vital Religion among Pro- 
fessing Christians, By G. M‘CuLtoce. Cloth, le 6d. 


An EXPOSITION of the CONFES- 


SION of FAITH of the WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY of 
DIVINES. By Rozserr SHaw, D.D., Whitburn. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SCOTS WORTHIES; their Lives 


and Testimonies, With a Supplement, containing Memoirs of 
gHEe LaDres OF THE COVENANT. wards of One Hundred Ilus- 
trations. In 22 Parts, super-royal 8vo, le. each. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DAILY COM- 


PANION: A Series of Meditations and Short Practical Com- 
ments on the most Important Doctrines and Precepts of the 


Holy Scriptures, arranged for Daily Reading throughout the 
ear. With Twenty-one highly-finished Engravings. 20 Parta, 
sipercoyal 8vo, 1s, each ; doth, £1, Is. 


WATSON’S BODY of PRACTICAL 


DIVINITY, in a Series of Sermdns on the Shorter Catechism of 

the Westminster Assembly, with Select Sermons on Various 8ub- 

jects. The whole Revised and Corrected, with numerous Notes, 
n 29 Nos., super-royal Svo, 6d. cach. 


WILLISON’S PRACTICAL WORKS, 


With an Essay on his Life and Times. By the Rev. Dr. Hara 
ERINGTON, 30 Parta, super-royal 8yvo, ke. each, ' 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &o. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 


PARTE. By M. pe Bounrgienny, Numerous Historical and 
Portrait Illustrations. 23 parta, ls. each ; or 2 vols., £1, 68+ 


CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Civil, Military, and Ecclesiastical, from the Landing of Julius 
Cresar till the year 1846. 13 vols., bound in oloth, £1, 6s. 


SMITH’S CANADA: Past, PRESENT,’ 


and Fourure. Being an Historical, Geographical, Geological, 
and Statistical Account of Canada West. Maps, and other Illus- 
trations. 2 Vols., royal 8vo, cloth, 20s. 


AIKMAN’S HISTORY of SCOT- 
LAND, from the Earliest Period to the present Time. A New 
Edition. With Ninety ILLUsTRATIONS, comprisi hacia 
Views, and Historical Designs. In 53 Parte, 1s. 


THE ISRAEL of the ALPS. A Com- 
lete mre of the Vaudois of Piedmont and their Colonies, 
Prepared great part from unpublished Documents. By 
ALEXIS Perilcnce, D. D Tllustrated by a Series of Steel Engray- 
ings. In 16} Parts, 1s. each ; or 2 Vols. 8vo, cloth, 1bs. 


THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSE- 


PHUS. With Maps and other econ Demy &vo, 224 
Parts, 1s. each; or 4 Vols., cloth, 2 


NOTES of a CLERICAL FUR- 


LOUGH, spent chiefly inthe Hoty Lanp. By-the Rev. Ropear 
BucHANAN, D.D. Llustrated by an Acourate of the whole 
Country, and by various eS Sketch Maps, illustrative of 
individual localities and of particular excursions, Cloth, 7¢. = 


ne oe TEN YEARS’ CONFLICT; 


the History of the Disruption of the Church of Sootland. 
e Rev. Ropert Bocwanan, D.D. Illustrated with Por- 
Penta ete ue ee 
oO 8 e Library on, elegantly printed 
type, 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, £1, ls. 


ROLLIN 'S sahereeel HISTORY ; 
With Extensive Notes, aopoeee eer Historical, 
and Critical, and 4 Life of the er y JAMEa Beit. Num- 
erous Illustrations. In 24 Parts, medium Svo, le, each. 


ROLLIN’S ARTS and SCIENCES of 


the ANCIENTS. With Notes by Jamus Bet (forming a third 
Volume to Ancient History). In 10 Parta, 1s. each. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 


EMINENT SCOTSMEN. In Four Volumes. New Edition. 
With a Supplemental Volume, continuing the ee to the 

nt Time. By the Rev. Tros. THOMSON, 85 Portraits, 
and 5 Engraved Titles. In 46 Parte, medium 8vo, ls. each; 
or Divisions, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. each. 


EN CET 


WORKS ON AGRICULTURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE. 


Practical and Scientific. By upwards of Fifty of the most 
Eminent Farmers, Land-Agente, and Scientific Men of the day. 
Edited by Jounw C. Morron. With above 1800 Illustrative 
Figures on Wood and Steel. In 28 ees 28. 6d. each; or 2 large 
Vols., super-royal Svo, cloth, £3, 15s. 


NEW FARMER’S ALMANAC. 


Edited by Joux C. Morton, Editor of the Agricultural Gazette, 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture, &. Published yearly. Price ls, 


OUR FARM CROPS; Being a popu- 


ab aor ge Description of the Cultivation, Chemistry, Dis- 
ud Remedies, &c., of our different Crops, worked up to 
oo the high Farming of the present day. By Joun Wiaon, 
Professor of a bert in the University of Edin- 
* h, Member of Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
nd, &c., dc. WUlustrated with Engravings on Wood. In 
2 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s.; or 12 Parts, 1s. each. 


“This Work is probably the most remarkable, and the most useful for the 
Agriculturist, thas has appeared for a long time.” —Guernsey Gficial Garete. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTAN T, 


Practical and Scientific. A Guide to the Formation and Manag 

ment of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, and the ‘Calti. 
age ramon onan atory, Green- house, and Hot- 

house Plants. Witha 5s eee Calendar of Gardening Operations. 

By Rosert Toompson, Horticultural Societ praesber Chiswick. 

Illustrated by numerous Engravings and carefully Coloured 

Plates. In 12 Parts, 2s. 6d, each, orcloth, £1, lie. 6d. 


Bealdes the subjects above indicated, the Work contains Chapters on the Phy- 
slology of Plants, the Nature and Im of Belle, the varieus kinds of 
Manures ami thelr Uees, and the Tools, Instruments, &¢., employed 
ing; together with descriptions of the beet varieties or voulia fae aa 
Flowers. Prefusely ustrated with Bagravings printed in the Text. 


HOW to CHOOSE a Good MILK COW, 


By J. H. Macxe, With a Supplement on Sad 
t 


Britain, Illustrated with Engravings, Cloth, %, 


FARM INSECTS. Being the Natural 


History and Economy of the Insects injurious to the Field Crops 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and aleo those which infest Barns 
and Granaries, veg suggestions for their destruction. By Joun 
Cortis, F.L.S., ig: Hehe ted with many hundred Figures, 
Plain and Cobzered, me 8 ; ce royal 8vo, 2s. 7 ~ 
plain plates, and $8. Gd. coloured pla or cloth, £1, 1 

“We are taught how to anticipate the insects before they attack ce crops, 
a0 as to weaken the assault, and alao to check their pregrees. For these ende, 
Concise rules are given as to the management of the selland plant We know of 
No greater boon to the agriculturist, in one particular department of his labours, 
than the publication of this volume.”—Gloucester Chronicle. 


FARMER'S GUIDE. A Treatise on 


the Diseases of Horses and’ Black Cattle, with Instructions for 
the Management of Breeding Mares and Cows. By James Wisp, 
Mos aes Surgeon. Seventh Edition. Foolacap 8vo, cloth, 


AGRICULTURIST'S CALCULATOR. 


A Series of Forty-five Tables for Land-Measuring, Draining, 
anaring Planting, Weight of Hay =e Cattle y Measure- 
Building, &c. 17 Nos., foolscap Svo, 6d. each; bound, 9s, 


THE HAY and CATTLE MEA- 


SURER, A Series of Tables for Computing the ne t of Hay- 
stacks and Live Stock by Measurement. Also, Tables showing 
the Equivalent, in Weight and Price, of the Imperial to the 
hare @, aud other Local Weights. Fovolscap 8vo, cloth, 


DITCHING and DRAINING: A 
Benen of Tables for Computing Work —— Suited to the 
wee of Contractors and Employers of Labour. Foolscap &vo, 


AGRICULTURIST’S sae ey ier 


wel pirat amet Play ycirpn forceps and T ted to the 

a el ae te Sos Mameprces of Landed 

Booger. Bic WART,' -Sarv ae eee 
Pisa md Oaks”. colacap Sve, cloth, 2s 6 
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